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THE   TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


It  may  appear  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  tlie  present  writer 
to  liave  ■undertaken  a  labor  of  so  mucli  importance  to  ancient 
Irish  history,  ns  the  translation  and  annotation  of  Dr.  Keatmg's 
historie  work — more  especially  as  his  acqnaintance  witli  tlie  duties 
of  aiithoi-ship  is  go  verj  slight,  tbat  he  doubts  whether  he  have 
the  smallest  possible  vocation  or  capacity  for  making  useful  and 
readable  books.  He  must  also  say,  that  though  he  had  once 
taken  a  mournful  pleasure  in  zealously  studying  the  language 
and  histojy  of  ancient  Eri,  amid  the  glens  of  his  native  Gaulties, 
still  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  seeing  his  name  upon  a  title-page 
never  once  entered  his  mind,  though  many  were  the  vain  day- 
dreams  in  which  he  had  indulged  whilst  dwelling  nnder  those 
mist-clad  hills.  Since  then  he  has  pursued  the  study  at  íitful 
inter  vais,  through  several  changes  of  scene  and  condition,  but 
never  with  any  other  object  than  the  gratiíication  of  his  filial  love 
towards  his  father-land.  Under  these  circurastances,  some  apol- 
ogy  is  necessary  for  his  present  intrusion  upon  the  reading  public. 
He  trusts  that  the  follovving  will  be  deemed  suííicient: — He 
knew  that  in  case  he  refused  to  edit  this  work,  an  American 
reprint  of  the  former  translation  would  have  been  published 
nevertheless,  and  as  no  one  who  knew  anything  of  Gaelic  liter- 
ary  antiquities  seemed  about  to  undertake  its  correction,  thought 
it  better  that  a  faithful,  though  not  all-perfect  version,  should  be 
edited  by  hira,  than  that  the  former  unintelligible  and  useless 
production  should  be  again  imposed  upon  Irishmen,  under  the 

Eopular  name  of  Dr.  Keating — a  publication  that  has  tended  to 
ring  that  author's  name  into  unmerited  disrepute,  and  to  injure 
the  study  of  Irish  history  amongst  those  who  cannot  read  our 
ancient  documents  in  the  original  Gaelic.  Whilst  conscious, 
then,  of  his  pwn  incompetence  to  do  full  justice  to  his  subject, 
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he  thouglit  tliat  lie  would  be  able  to  give  Ws  exíled  cotintrymen 
sometiiiiig  more  likc  what  I^.  Keating  wrote  tlian  what  has  been 
so  long  before  the  public  iinder  bis  name ;  and  that,  if  he  &iled 
iii  presenting  them  Avith  a  good  book,  he  would,  at  least,  present 
them  with  one  that  might  not  be  positivelj  mischievous,  Shall 
he  have  succeeded  even  thus  far,  he  will  not  dêem  that  his  thne 
and  labor  have  been  thrown  away. 

The  chief  design  with  which  this  book  has  been  translated 
and  annotated,  has  been  to  make  the  author'.s  meaning  per- 
fectly  understood  by  the  majority  of  its  readcrs,  and  to  give  the 
latter  some  insight  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient 
times  of  which  he  treats.  Should  this  design  be  accomplished, 
the  translator  and  editor  will  rest  perfectly  content  with  what 
he  has  done.  Throughont  the  work  it  has  also  been  a  dcsired 
object  with  him,  to  fix  the  minds  of  the  disinheriíed  sons  of  the 
Clanna  Gaedhail,  wherever  scatterecl,  npon  that  green  land  which 
is  tbeir  ancestral  birth-right,  so  that  they  may  never  forget  that 
Irelandis  their  proper  home,  and  that  it  is  they  themselvcs,  not  the 
land-jobbers  who  now  devour  its  people  and  its  fruit?,  that  have 
any  j  ust  claim  to  possess  its  soiL  Tlieir  restoration  to  such  birth- 
right  has  been  the  aim  of  his  most  longing  and  fondest  ambition, 
since  íirst  he  began  serionsly  to  consider  their  present  fallen  con- 
dition,  and  for  that  end  he  will  strive  until  he  shall  have  ceased 
to  think.  This  he  would  have  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  ali 
true  Irishmen.  However  successful  and  honored  either  them- 
selvcs or  their  children  may  become,  whether  in  this  or  in  any 
other  foreign  land,  he  would  have  them  consider  themselvcs  but 
as  sojourners  therein.  That  sacred  isle  where  their  forefathers 
lie  piled  many  feet  deep  in  hallowed  mould,  side  by  sido  wdth 
the  soints  who  illumined  Ireland  in  the  days  of  her  glory,  and 
with  the  martyrs  who  cast  a  halo  round  her  declining  fortune, 
should  be  ever  regarded  by  them  as  their  promised  land,  or,  as 
an  Irish  saint  of  the  olden  time  lias  itf  the  land  of  their  resuri-ection" 
He  would  have  them  always  consider  themselvcs  what  a  con- 
temporary  bard  described  the  cxpatriated  Irishmen  of  former 
times, — 

"  Deoraidhthe  siora  gan  ggítli  gan  sos 
Miaoaid  a  d-tir  's  a  n-duthchas." 


In  English — 


"Always  exíled,  restless,  hoirreless, 
Longing  for  their  fatlierland." 


Such  have  been  the  translator^s  great  objects,  and  not  either 
literary  fame  or  pecuniary  proíit.  Had  the  latter  been  his  object, 
he  might  have  attained  it  long  since,  in  as  far  as  it  is  attainable 
by  him,  with  not  half  the  labor  or  consumption  of  time.   A  new 
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literal  translation  of  Keating,  witli  but  few  notes,  miglit  have 
ere  now  commanded  as  ready  a  sale  as  any  the  present  work 
will  ever  have.  It  could  have  also  been  got  out  Avith  half  the 
expense,  and  less  than  half  the  mental  toil.  Neither  has  his 
object  been  literary  fame,  for  if  it  had,  he  would  have  delayed 
the  publication  for,  perhaps,  another  year,  in  order  both  to  render 
his  work  more  perfect,  and  to  íinish  oíF  rauch  of  the  explanatory 
matter  which  is  here  presented  to  his  readers  in  a  rather  crudo 
and  iinpolished,  though,  he  trusts,  sufficiently  plain  and  intel- 
ligible  shape.  But  his  engagements  with  his  pnblisher,  and  the 
patrons  of  the  work,  would  not  allow  him  any  further  respite, 
and  he  has  thence  been  forced  to  place  his  book  in  the  hands  of 
the  printer,  in  a  condition  that  does  not  quite  satisfy  himself  in 
a  mere  literary  point  of  view.  This,  however,  costs  him  but 
little  regret,  for  of  ali  the  descriptions  of  honest  fame,  that  of  a 
literary  man  is,  perhaps,  the  one  he  least  covets,  not  through 
any  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  high  mission  of  men  of 
literary  genius  and  talent,  who  can  teach  great  truths  to  their 
fellows  in  appropriate  language,  but  because  his  own  ambition 
does  not  tend  that  waj^,  and,  perhaps,  because  it  is  the  species 
of  fame  that  is  most  beyond  his  reach.  For  this  reason,  were  it 
possible  that  another  name  besides  his  would  have  satisíied  the 
immediate  patrons  of  this  book,  as  Avell  as  his  own,  he  would 
willingly  have  relinquished  ali  of  praise  or  of  censure  that  may 
be  attached  to  its  authorship,  to  that  other  man,  while  he  would 
have  nevertheless  labored  with  equal  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the 
work  of  its  production. 

Many  persons  will  no  doubt  feel  disappointed  at  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  book  has  been  written  and  edited.  From 
the  premature  praises  which  some  of  his  friends  have  .  bestowed 
upon  the  literary  and  linguistic  attainments  of  the  editor,  some 
amongst  the  literary  world  may  have  been  le.d  to  expect  more 
from  his  pen  than  he  has  had  either  the  time  or  the  ability  to 
give  them.  Such  persons  will  certainly  find  much  to  condemn 
and  criticise  in  the  folio wing  pages.  But  upon  this  point  he  is 
not  exceedingly  solicitous.  The  book  is  not  specially  designed 
to  please  literary  people.  It  is  more  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying,  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  certain  Information 
about  the  country  and  usages  of  their  ancestors,  to  those  of  the 
translator's  own  race  and  kindred  who  have  not  much  time  to 
devote  to  the  perusal  of  books,  and  whose  early  opportunities 
have  not  enabled  them  to  become  critics  in  the  elegancies  of  a 
language  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  their  enemies. 
Provided  these  latter  understand  him  thoroughly,  he  cares  little 
for  the  opinion  of  the  critics. 
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There  is  also  anotlier  class  to  whom  tliis  translation  may  not 
prove  altogetlier  satisfactory — that  is,  to  students  of  the  'Gaelic 
language.  It  will  not  in  every  instance  serve  these  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  a  verhatim  glossary  npon  Dr.  Keating's  original  text. 
Sueli  it  undoubtedly  sliould  liave  been  made,  were  it  found  pos- 
sible  in  every  instance  to  have  rendered  the  fuU  and  exact 
meaning  of  ali  Irish  phrases  by  a  word-for-word  version  into 
English.  As  it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this,  and  as  the 
stiident  class  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  those  for  whose 
•use  the  work  is  intended,  it  lias  been  preferred,  in  every  instance 
•where  a  verhatim  version  would  either  obscure  the  meaning  or 
destroy  the  force  of  the  original,  to  render  the  idiomatic  phrases 
of  the  Gaelic  by  equivalent  English  ones.  An  entirely  word-for- 
word  translation  from  any  one  language  into  anolher,  is  scarcely 
ever  perfectly  true  to  its  original.  From  a  language  so  elliptical 
as  the  Gaelic,  into  English,  Avhich  is  so  opposite  to  it  in  this  and 
in  many  of  its  other  peculiarities,  it  is  hardly  practicable.  For 
this  reason,  it  has  seemed  more  desirable  to  translate  the  history 
so  as  to  make  it  easily  understood  by  the  general  reader,  rather 
than  so  as  to  save  the  mere  student  of  langaage  from  the  trouble 
of  Consulting  his  'dictionary.  Should  the  latter  need  such  a 
work,  he  will  find  it  in  that  part  of  Keating's  History  which  has 
been  already  published  by  Halliday,  and  in  several  recent  pub- 
lications,  where  the  word-for-word  system  has  been  adhered  to, 
but  where  the  full  meaning  and  force  of  the  original  has  not  been 
always  expressed  in  English  of  equivalent  import.  Such  works 
are  invaluable  to  the  scholar,  but  often  unintelligible  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  chieíly  for  the  latter  that  the  translator 
has  worked  ;  but  in  the  performance  of  his  task  he  has  striven 
to  be  always  as  literal  as  was  consistent  with  clearness,  and  in 
no  instance  has  he  either  amplified  or  curtailed  the  language  of 
his  original,  without  giving  due  notice  thereof  To  the  best  of 
his  own  ability  and  comprehension  he  has  made  Dr.  Keating 
speak  as  if  that  writer  were  giving  his  narration  in  the  English 
tongue.  He  considers  the  version  here  given  to  be  true  to  his  text, 
and  he  trusts  that  even  the  Irish  student  will  find  it  sufíiciently 
so.  Many  imperfections  may,  however,  be  found  therein.  For 
some  of  these  the  editor's  inexperience  is  possibly  to  blame : 
other s  have  been  the  result  of  the  haste  with  which  it  has  been 
hurried  from  his  desk  to  the  press,  and  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  compelled  ali  through  it  to  wTite  against  time — to  consult 
his  various  authorities,  to  correct  proofs,  and  at  the  same  time 
arrange  new  matter  for  the  printers.  Thus  he  has  never  been 
able  to  see  any  large  portion  of  his  work  before  him  at  one 
time,  soon  enough  to  remedy  several  of  its  manifest  typographi- 
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cal  and  verbal  errors.  Thoso  that  are  friendlj  disposed  may 
also  allow  him  some  indulgcnce  frorn  tbe  fact  that,  fi-om  the 
commencement  of  his  work  to  its  close,  lie  lias  not  had  the 
assistance  of  any  oiie  person  Icarned  in  the  Gaelic  tongae;  so 
that,  in  thosc  instances  where  hc  conld  not  resolve  his  doubts 
from  written  or  printed  authoritj,  he  has  been  compelled  to  de- 
pend  entirelj  npon  his  own  judgment,  and  npon  his  mcra.orj  of 
whathe  had  formerly  learned  either  orally  or  from  books.  He 
may  also  fi nd  some  excuse  in  the  ílict  that  he  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity  of  comparing  a  sufficient  number  of  maniiscript  copies 
of  the  Foras  Feasa  Ar  Eirinn^  and  that  none  of  those  of  which  he 
has  had  the  use,  were  much  more  than  one  hundied  3'ears  old. 
Being  isolated  fi-om  ali  Irish  scholars,  and  unassisted  even  in 
the  mosfc  minor  details  of  his  undertaking,  he  lias  found  his 
dnties  much  more  onerous  and  perplexing  than  thcy  could  pos- 
sibly  be  to  a  man  living  in  Ireland. 

The  historical  and  topographical  notes  are  drawn  from  many 
sources.  Copious  quotations  have  been  made  from  the  Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters,  and  from  the  learned  commentaries  of  Dr. 
0'Donovan  npon  those  venerable  annalists ;  and  also  from 
several  of  the  other  works  edited  by  that  accurate  and  scrupulous 
antiquarian.  This  he  has  repeaiedly  acknowledged  in  the  notes, 
but  should  he  have  anywhere  omitted  such  acknowledgment,  he 
here  statcs  that  he  has  been  almost  everywhere  indâbted  to  that 
erudito  author  fiu-  the  locatft)n  and  modern  names  of  the  various 
places  mentioned  in  this  history.  By  him  he  has  also  been  guided 
in  many  of  the  notes  inserted,  relativo  to  several  of  the  ancient 
Irish  septs.  Copious  quotations  have  been  also  made  from 
0'Flahcrty,  0'Halloran,  Moore  and  others.  AVberever  matter 
deemed  explanatory  or  confirmatory  of  the  text  was  found  in  any 
published  autkority,  it  has  been  freely  inserted.  Somo  faw  of  the 
philological  and  etymological  notes  are  original.  So  are  ali  those 
relativo  to  the  social  and  politicai  state  of  Ireland  in  past  and 
present  times.  Whatever  be  the  value  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
translator's  remarks  upon  such  subjects,  he  alone  is  responsible 
therefor. 

Should  this  book  fali  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Irish  name  and  race,  or  into  those  of  certain  good  folk  of  the 
Irish  themselves,  who  would  fain  have  us  forget  and  forgive  the 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  those  from  whom  we  have  drawn  the 
source  of  our  existence,  and  still  daily  infiicted  upon  our  breth- 
ren,  they  ivill  no  doubt  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  a  politicai 
partizan.  But,  upon  that  subject,  it  is  hoped,  that  there  can  be 
no  second  opinion  possible.  If  it  be  the  mark  of  a  partizan  to  be 
thoroughly  Irish  in  heart  and  soul ; — to  love  men  of  Irish  name 
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and  blood  more  than  men  of  any  otlier ; — ^to  ablior  tlie  destroyers 
of  his  nation  and  kinsmen,  who  are  also  the  desolators  of  hÍ3 
own  paternal  hearth,  witli  a  hatred  tliat  neither  time  nor  dis- 
tance  can  mifcigate ; — then  is  this  tbe  work  of  a  most  undoubted 
partizan.  And  again,  if  an  ardent  desire  to  perpetuate  like  feel- 
ings  amoiigst  tbe  men  of  his  nation  be  the  part  of  a  partizan, 
then  has  he  edited  tliis  book  in  a  spirit  of  thorough  partizanship. 
liowever,  though  he  does  hate  the  preseut  hostile  garrison  that 
holds  his  countrj  in  tliraldom  as  heartilj  as  if  he  had  lived  in 
the  dajs  of  Seaghan  0'Neill,  he  still  denies  tbat  he  has  in  any 
one  instance  allowed  his  partiahties  to  cause  him  to  torture 
historie  fact  to  bear  out  his  own  theories  or  opinions — neither 
has  he  in  any  one  particular  swerved  from  the  truth  of  history, 
as  he  has  understood  it.  To  some  wclhmeaning  friends  of  the 
Irish  peoplQ,  and  to  some  good  souls  of  the  Irish  themselves^  he 
decms  it  necessary  to  say  this  much — ^lie  begs  that  they  will 
excuse  hin^i  if  he  shall  have  curdled  the  lactine  fluid  in  their 
kindly  breasts,  by  any  occasional  infasion  of  gall  which  he  may 
have  pressed  into  these  pages.  From  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
nation,  he  asks  no  indulgence :  he  would  himself  show  none  to 
them.  lie  has  spoken  a  few  of  his  real  sentiments  with  regard 
to  them  and  some  of  their  institutions — institutions  which  ho 
regards  as  so  many  hideous  abominations,  and  which  he  ardently 
hopes  to  see  one  day  swept  from  off  the  face  of  this  earth. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  understood  that  it  is  his  desire  to 
stir  up  any  hostile  feelings  of  nation,  race  or  religious  belief 
amongst  his  readers  by  any  remarks  made  either  here  or  else- 
whcrc  throughoat  these  pages.  He  is  himself  actuated  by  no 
such  feelings.  Nations  have  been  too  long  made  the  Instru- 
ments of  the  enslavement  of  their  neighbors  by  cunning  tyrants, 
who  banded  them  against  one  another  merely  because  they 
chanced  to  dwell  on  different  sides  of  some  sea,  river  or  moun- 
tain,  or  because  they  spoke  different  dialects.  He  has,  it  is  ti-ue, 
a  strong  partiality  towards  the  nativos  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  his 
heart  glows  with  a  more  kindly  heat  towards  men  of  ancient 
Gaelic  names — this  is  part  of  his  instinct ; — but  he  can  also  hold 
out  the  free  hand  of  brotherhood  to  the  Frank  and  the  Saxon. 
It  is  onl}^  when  he  becomes  an  instrument  of  tyranny  that 
hostility  should  be  felt  towards  any  of  one's  fellçw  men.  In 
Ireland,  more  especially,  the  foreign  element  has  become  so  ab- 
sorbed  in  the  aboriginal,  that  it  would  be  as  just  to  think  of 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  the  Danaan  or  the  Belgian  upon  their 
Spanish  conquerors,  as  it  would  be  those  of  the  latter  upon  the 
foilowers  of  Earl  Strongbow.  These  have  long  since  merged 
into  the  Gael — so  have  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  more 
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recent  conquerors  of  them  ali,  the  Cromwellians  and  William- 
ites  of  later  days.  The  oppressed  natives  of  Ireland,  of  whatever 
name,  creed  or  blood,  represent  the  ancient  riglits  of  its  aborig- 
inal  inhabitants.  Their  village  tyrants,  though  some  of  them 
be  of  Gaelic  name  and  blood,  and  a  few  of  them  even  of  the 
national  faith,  are  now  the  only  foreign  enemy.  Thej  represent 
William  of  Orange,  Cromwell,  Elizabeth,  and  Strongbow — ^they 
represent  also  the  pi  rate  sons  of  Miledh,  and  even  now  they 
"  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  beat  the  people  to  pieces/'  as 
mercilessly  as  ever  did  tyrant  plunderer  of  old.  They  still  walk 
in  the  blood-stained  track  of  the  robbers  who  preceded  them. 
It  may  be  some  day  theirs  to  make  full  though  tardy  retribu- 
tion,  for  those  crimes  that  were  perpetrated  long  ago,  as  well  as 
for  others  of  more  recent  date — ^for  ruthless  oppressions  still  in 
coTirse  of  daily  perpetration,  as  well  as  for  those  that  have  not 
been  yet  begun. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  undertaking,  it  was  the  editoras  inten- 
tion  to  have  devoted  more  space  to  the  annotation  of  the  geneal- 
ogies  of  the  Irish  clans  than  circumstances  have  allowed  him  to 
do.  This  he  regrets  much ;  for  it  is  a  snbject  of  very  great  in- 
terest  to  men  of  Irish  name  and  race,  and  indeed  to  ali  readers 
of  Irish  history ;  for  that  history  is  essentially  one  of  tribes, 
who  were  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  one  another,  and  the 
fortunes  and  ramiíications  of  each  tribe  of  them  must  be  consid- 
ered  separately  before  the  whole  history  of  the  Irish  people  can 
loe  well  nnderstood.  It  was,  however,  fonnd  that  no  comprehen- 
sive  view  of  those  tribes  conld  be  given  in  a  volume  of  any 
moderate  size,  without  suppressing  much  of  the  explanatory 
matter  which  had  been  already  printed.  Besides  this,  no  mate- 
riais could  be  found  here  in  America,  for  giving  any  full  Infor- 
mation about  ali  the  tribes  that  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
annals  of  Ireland.  For  these  reasons,  it  has  been  thought  more 
advisable  in  this  publication,  to  give  the  genealogies  of  whatever 
Gaelic  septs  were  found  in  those  copies  of  Keating,  which  were 
accessible  to  the  translator,  with  but  few  comments  of  his  own 
thereupon,  and  to  add  to  them  as  many  pedigrees  of  the  more 
distinguished  branches  of  each,  as  he  could  íind  in  any  reliable 
record  within  his  reach.  Want  of  room,  and  want  of  materiais 
for  their  annotation,  has  also  caused  the  suppression  of  the  gen- 
ealogies of  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  septs — such  as  the  G-er- 
aldines,  Burkes,  Butlers,  Barries  and  others,  which  are  found  in 
several  manuscript  copies  of  our  author.  These,  as  well  as  a 
a  more  full  account  of  those  now  given,  shall  be  published  in 
a  future  edition,  should  the  present  one  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion  of  the  Irishmen  living  in  America. 
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Many  of  tlie  notes  written  npon  the  history  itself,  have  also 
been  suppressed.  This  will  be  discovered  hy  the  reader  as  he 
gets  into  the  book ;  for  perhaps  one-fourth  of  it  had  not  been 
yet  printed,  when  it  was  discovered  that  if  the  annotations  were 
to  be  continned  as  copiouslj  as  at  íirst,  the  work  could  not  be 
published  in  less  than  two  volumes  of  the  present  size.  This 
also  has  been  a  source  of  regret  to  the  translator,  for  though 
he  knows  that  several  of  his  notes  are  unnecessary  to  the  better 
read  of  his  readers,  he  is  still  aware  that  some,  even  of  the 
most  trite  amongst  them,  are  needful  to  those  by  whom  he  would 
more  particularly  make  his  subject  nnderstood,  namely,  to  those 
Irishmen  who  have  had  neither  time  nor  means  to  read  many 
books. 

Amongst  the  suppressed  matterwas  also  a  comparativo  vocab- 
nlary  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gaelic  languages,  showing^the 
several  aííinities,  verbal,  derivatioDal,  and  grammatical,  of  the 
latter  with  the  two  former.  This  was  compiled  a  fe.w  years  since 
in  Paris,  at  the  request  of  a  Frendi  savant.  But,  though  it  had 
been  already  referred  to  in  the  notes,  and  might  possibly  give 
some  useful  suggestions  to  the  philologist,  it  was  considered  to 
be  of  little  interest  to  popular  readers,  and  for  that  reason  was 
made  to  give  place  to  the  Topographical  Appendix,  wliich  gives 
the  location  of  the  ancient  Irish  clans,  and  in  some  manner 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  map  that  is  pubíished  herewith. 

The  appendix  just  referred  to  has  been  almost  entirely  taken 
from  the  notes  upon  X;)onnellan's  edition  of  the  Four  Masters. 
The  map  itself  is  the  same  as  the  one  already  pubíished  there- 
with,  the  original  plate  having  been  purchased  for  the  illustration 
of  the  present  translation.  Neither  the  appendix  nor  the  map 
are  what  should  have  been  chosen,  had  there  been  suííicient  time 
and  suííicient  materiais  at  hand  for  making  out  others.  The  ap- 
pendix is  loosely  arranged,  and  not  sufficiently  accurate  in  de- 
tail.  The  map  indeed  is  minute,  and  generally  correct  enough 
in  its  location  of  the  various  Irish  and  Anglo-Irish  races.  It  has 
indeed  been  found,  in  ali  instances  where  immediate  investiga- 
tion  has  been  possible,  that  those  several  races  did  at  some  pe- 
riod  of  Irish  history,  occupy  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
placed  thereon.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  historically  deceptive 
and  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  Irish  nation  at  no 
one  period  of  its  existence.  Generally  speaking,  the  septs  set 
down  upon  it  did  not  occupy  the  same  relativo  positions  at  any 
special  epoch.  It  is,  however,  perhaps  as  good  a  map  as  could 
be  given,  if  the  object  were  to  represent  at  one  view,  the  places 
possessed  by  the  ancestors  of  the  people  forming  the  vast  ma- 
jority  of  the  present  Irish  nation,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
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to  the  reign  of  tbe  English  queen,  Elizabeth.  To  do  accurately 
ivliat  is  there  attempted,  would  have  required  a  saries  of  historio 
maps.  As  sucti  a  series  is  not  iiiimediately  available,  the  pres- 
eat  one  is  given  as  the  best  that  could  be  procured  under  tha 
circumstances. 

The  next  matter  to  be  alluded  to  is  the  method  which  haa 
been  adopted  in  spelling  many  of  the  Irish  personal  and  local 
names.  The  reader  \\;ill  find  them  here  written  in  a  manner 
Bomewhat  diíferent  from  that  in  which  they  are  usually  secn  in 
books  printed  in  ordinary  characters.  This  has  been  chiefly 
caused  by  the  snppression  of  the  adventitious  letter  A,  .whereby 
the  variations  which  some  of  the  Irish  consonants  nndergo  in 
the  cornposition  and  inflection  of  words,  is  most  frequently  ex- 
presscd  in  those  modern  pnblications  which  are  not  in  the  anci- 
ent  Irish  character.  The  euphonic  rule  called  Cael  re  cael  agus 
lethan  re  lethan,  which  requires  that  a  vowel  of  the  same  clasa 
with  that  which  precedes  a  consonant  ending  any  one  syllablô 
of  a  word,  should  begin  the  next  succeeding  syllable  of  the 
same.  The  latter  rule  is  perfectly  useless  to  one  who  does  not 
nnderstand  the  euphonic  system  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  it 
is  not  found  always  observed  in  our  older  manusciipts.  In 
English  it  both  stretches  out  the  words  to  an  extravagant  size, 
and  gives  a  wrong  notion  of  the  quantity  of  many  of  their  sev- 
eral  syllables.  The  rule  has  also  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
the  radical  elements  of  which  the  words  are  composed.  The  use 
of  the  adventitious  h,  after  silent  or  aspfrated  consonants,  has 
been  considered  much  more  objectionable  still.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly  found  that  the  insertion  of  this  parasite  character  in 
positions,  where  it  is  not  employed  in  modern  European  lan- 
guages,  and  where  in  Irish  the  change  of  sound  is  merely  ex- 
pressed  by  a  dot  plàced  over  the  consonant  so  affected,  does  but 
prevent  one,  who  can  only  read  English,  from  any  attempt  at 
the  pronunciation  of  those  words  in  which  it  is  found — or  if 
such  person  should  make  any  attempt  to  pronounce  them.  the 
result  is  as  unlike  the  real  Irish  sounds  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive.  The  reader  is  disheartened  at  his  attempt,  and  he  soon 
forgets  a  mass  of  characters  that  seem  as  meaningless  to  him  as 
would  Chinese  symbols.  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of^the  chief  rea- 
sons  why  modern  Irishmen  of  ordinary  education,  íind  so  little 
pleasure  reading  the  history  and  antiquities  of  their  country. 
It  gives  one  but  little  pleasure  to  read  about  persons  and  places 
whose  names  one  can  neither  articulate,  nor  remember.  For 
this  reason  those  two  modern  practices  have  been  suppressed  in 
the  following  volume,  and  the  names  have  been  therein  present- 
ed  to  the  reader  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  ancient  simplicity 
of  form. 
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Some  friends  of  the  translator  have  snggested  to  him  to  write 
dowri  those  names  according  to  their  modem  prommciation,  as 
has  been  already  done  by  Halliday,  in  that  part  of  the  Foras 
Feasa  ar  Eirinn  traiislated  bj  him.  But  he  rejected  this  sug- 
gestion,  because  liis  compliance  therewith  would  have  destroyed 
the  radical  and  elementary  forms  of  many  of  the  names,  whiíe 
it  could  give  no  standard  of  pronunciation  universal  in  íts  ap- 
plication,  for,  at  the  present  day,  the  Irish  of  diíferent  province«, 
and  often  of  diíferent  paiishes,  vary  very  mnch  from  each  other 
in  the  sounds  they  give  to  the  same  combinations  of  letters. 
He  holds  also  that  the  component  parts  of  our  ancient 
names  are  certain  historie  and  elhnographic  landmarks  of  his- 
tory,  which  should  not  be  destroyed,  as  they  may  one  day  serve 
as  important  guides  to  scientific  inqiiirers  into  the  origin  of  the 
races  that  have  colonized  Ireland.  They  have  then  been  mostly 
written  in  the  oldest  and  simplest  form  in  which  they  have  been 
found — a  form  which  is  gen erally  that  which  is  most  easily  ar- 
ticulated  by  Eriglish  organs  of  speech — and  ali  those  variations 
which  are  considered  by  the  writer  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quences  of  more  modern  díalectic  variations,  have  been  mostly 
disregarded.  It  is  also  the  editor's  suggestion  to  the  Irishman 
who  has  not  learned  to  read  his  own  language,  to  pronounce 
Buch  names  as  if  they  were  Engiish,  giving  their  full  force  to  ali 
the  letters.  This  will  be  much  better  than  not  to  pronounce  them 
at  ali ;  and  by  doing  so,  one  cannot  perhaps  vary  much  more 
from  their  true  primitive  sounds,  than  do  the  Irish  themselves 
in  tlie  Gaelic  which  they  now  speak.  The  most  usual  modera 
pronunciation  of  several  of  the  more  important  ones,  will  fre- 
quently  be  found  given  in  italics,  either  immediately  after  the 
names  themselves  or  in  the  notes.  It  was,  indeed,  intended  at 
first,  in  order  to  satisfy  ali  parties,  to  have  added  a  table  at  the 
end  of  the  book,  confronting  the  ancient  with  the  modern  and 
more  usuaf  forms,  and  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
pronunciation  of  the  latter.  But  the  unexpected  size  of  the 
work  has  caused  its  suppression,  with  much  other. matter. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  ancient  diphthong,  ae,  and  triph- 
thong  aei^  have  been  introduced  in  place  of  the  modern  ao  and 
aoi,  The  vowel  i  is  also  invariably  used  at  the  end  of  words  in 
place  of  the  now  more  frequent  e,  This  has  been  done  in  or- 
der to  prevent  it  from  being  made  silent,  as  ifc.usually  is  in  such 
situations  in  Engiish.  It  is  no  innovation,  for  they  are  used  in- 
discriminately  one  for  the  other,  in  such  positions,  in  our  best 
manuscripts.  The  final  e  has,  however,  been  retained  in  situa- 
tions where  it  is  nearly  silent  in  modern  Irish,  that  is,  after  the 
aspirates  dh  and  gh,  as  in  such  words  as  Osraidhe^  Eudhraidhe^ 
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Oirnighe^  c&c,  pronounced,  Osree  and  Rooree^  Oarr^e^  &c.^ — tlio 
two  former  being  written,  Osraide^  Buãraide^  suppressing  the 
silencing  A  after  theletterc?:  the  combination  gh  has  beea  re- 
tained  ;  for  at  the  end  of  words  and  syllables  it  is  -usually)  silent  as 
in  English.  The  same  remark  applies  to  dh  wherever  it  is  used 
therein. 

The  letter  c  being  always  pronounced  hard  in  Irish,  has  been 
replaced  by  /í,  wherever  it  occurs  before  the  vowels  e  or 
t,  for  in  such  position  its  primitive  sound  has  been  so  much 
corrupted  by  the  English,  that  it  now  assumes  the  power  of  s, 
Had  c  been  here  used  in  writing  such  words  as  cill^  cellj  Cear- 
nachj  Ceth  and  Cellachan,  the  English  reader  wonld  undoubtedlj 
call  them  Sillj  Sell^  Searnach^  Seth  and  Sellaghan^  instead  of 
Kill.,  Kellj  Kearnach^  Kellaghan^  and  Keth.  This  substitution 
is,  however,  scarcely  an  innovation,  for  the  Irish  c  and  the  Eng- 
lish h  are  but  difíerent  outward  forms  of  the  same  letter.  It  has 
been  preferred  to  do  this,  rather  than  to  change  the  radical  vowel 
in  such  instances. 

G  also  is  always  sounded  hard  by  the  Irish,  as  in  English  gird^ 
getj  hegging^  Gilhert  2Jià  girl,,  but  never  asin  the  words  g em ^  ginger, 
George^  and  German,  This  the  reader  will  please  to  bear  in 
mind,  for  the  translator  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  strengthen 
its  force  by  the  introductiòn  of  the  vowel  w,  in  such  cases,  as 
is  sometimes  done  in  the  English  and  other  tongues.  In  Irish 
words,  the  combination  eh  always  represents  a  hard  guttural 
sound,  just  as  the  Scotch  pronounce  it  in  the  word  loch^  or  as 
the  Irish  pronounce  gh^  in  their  patois  of  the  language  of  their 
tyrants,  in  the  corrupted  form  lough,  The  rigidity  and  dryness 
of  the  vocal  organs  of  some  persons,  may  prevent  them  from  mas- 
tering  this  souikI.  Those  that  are  so  unfortunately  tongue-tied, 
may  call  the  eh  of  the  Irish  /c,  if  they  will;  but  they  should 
never  give  it  that  hybrid  articulation  which  it  has  in  the  words 
church^  chestj  Chichester^  such,  &c. 

Before  e  or  z  the  letter  s  is  pronounced  by  the  Irish  like  the 
English  sh  ;  and  sh  sounds  \ik?.  a  single  h.  It  may  also  be  here 
remarked  that  no  Gaelic  word  begins  with  an  aspiratéd  or  silenced 
letter  in  its  primitive  form,  thou^h  the  use  thereof  in  its  com- 
binational  and  grammatical  inflections  is  frequent. 

Before  concluding  these  preliminary  remarias,  tne  editor  begs  to 
return  his  thanks  thus  publicly,  to  the  following  gentlemen,  who 
most  kindly  and  generously  lent  him  the  use  of  their  Irish  libra- 
ries,  while  engaged  at  his  task.  Foremost  amongst  them,  his 
gratitude  is  due  to  his  friend,  William  Desmond  0'Brien,  Esq., 
Civil  Engineer,  now  residing  at  32  Schermerhorn  street,  Brook- 
lyn,  whose  library  has  not  only  furnished.  him  with  a  copy  of 
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Dr.  Ó'Doiiovan's  Tratislation  of  the  Pour  Masters,  and  several  rare, 
though  most  necessary,  books  upon  Ireland,  but  without  whose 
genial  encouragement  the  work  might  not  possibly  have'  beea 
ever  undertaken. 

To  James  Slevin,  Esq.,  of  Philadelpliia,  lie  is  likewise  most 
tliankfal.  This  patriotic  gentleman,  whom  the  editor  has  not 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  kno  wing  personally,  género usly  placed 
nis  whole  library  at  his  command,  upon  the  first  announcement 
of  his  intended  publication.  To  him  he  has  been  indebted  for 
several  volumes  of  the  valuable  and  expensive  works  published 
by  the  Archseological  and  Celtic  Societies  of  Ireland. 

To  Laurence  Verdon,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  his  thanks  are  also 
due,  for  the  use  of  many  scarce  and  valuable  works  upon  Ireland, 
which  that  gentleman  has  collected  together  with  a  patriotic  and 
most  prais3worthy  zeal. 

The  folio  wing  gentlemen  have  farnished  the  editor  with  valu- 
able copies  pf  the  Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn^  in  the  original  Gaelic. 
Michael  Sheehan,  Esq.,  now  of  New  York,  but  formerly  of 
Kanturk,  ia  the  County  of  Cork,  lent  him  a  very  perfect 
copy  of  his  author,  ^to  which  reference  is  more  fuUy  made  ia 
one  of  the  notes.  This,  with  several  other  Irish  manuscripts, 
compiled  by  his  family  in  former  days,  have  been  brougbt 
out  by  him  to  this  country  as  memoriais  of  his  household 
gods.  This  most  usefid  and  seasonable  aid  to  his  undertaking, 
was  received  through  the  agency  of  James  Michael  Sheehan, 
Esq.,  B:irrister-at-law,  also  of  New  York,  the  son  of  the  above- 
named  gentleman.  To  them  both  he  tlius  publicly  returns  his 
thanks. 

Another  fragmentary,  but  very  correct  manuscript  copy  of 
the  same  work,  was  forwarded  to  him  by  John  H.  Maume,  Esq., 
of  Hyattsville,  Miami  Co.,  Ohio,  without  any  solicitation  ou 
the  editor's  part  Unfortunately  this  copy  wants  many  pages, 
both  in  the  middle  and  end,  a  thing  much  to  be  regretted,  for 
some  entries  have  been  found  therein  which  the  translator  has  not 
met  in  any  other;  especially  one  with  regard  to  the.battle  of 
Magh  Rath.  To  Mr.  Maume  he  feels  very  grateful  for  the  readj 
zeal  with  which  he  forwarded  this  valuable  document. 

To  Mrs.  0'Dwyer,  of  New  York,  he  liicewise  feels  singularly 
grateful  for  a  complete,  though  more  modern  copy  of  the 
work — a  copy  in  remarkable  accord  with  Halliday's  edition, 
as  far  as  that  translator  went  with  his  publication — and  for  some 
other  Irish  manuscripts,  which  were  the  property  of  her  deceased 
husband,  James  0'Dwyer,  Esq.,  late  of  this  city,  but  formerly  of 
Feathard,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Ireland. 
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Engrossod  by  tlie  work  of  translation,  in  examining  origina\ 
documents,  and  ia  searching  the  various  authorities  Avhence  he 
hás  drawn  his  notes,  as  well  as  being  prassed  as  to  time,  the 
editor  could  not  possibly  have  devoted  any  adequate  attention, 
either  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  personal  memoir  of  Dr.  Keating, 
or  the  collecting  of  materiais  therefor.  On  this  account  he  has 
had  recoTirse  to  his  talented  fi-iend,  Michael^  Doheny,  Esq.,  to 
whose  pen  he  owes  the  foUowing  eloquent  discourso  upon  the 
life  and  times  of  that  historian.  This  gentleman  he  considered 
singularly  qualified  for  that  task,  bothfrom  his  intimato  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  county  of  Tipperary,  of  which  Keating  was  a 
native,  and  from  his  close  connection  with  the  family  from  which 
the  venerable  doctor  had  sprung,  The  memoir  itself  he  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  but  from  the  zeal  with  which 
it  was  undertaken,  the  puré  patriotism  and  great  talents  of  his 
friend,  he  feels  certain  that  it  will  prove  an  interesting  ornament 
to  the  book,  as  well  as  a  nsefiil  and  faithful  introdaction  to  the 
person  and  times  of  its  author.  It  may  thiís  make  some  connter- 
poise  to  literary  readers  for  whatever  there  is  rough  and  un- 
finished  in  the  style  of  what  has  been  written  by  the  restive  and 
unpracticed  hand  of  ^him  who  has  now  translated  and  edited  the 
PoEAS  Feasa  ar  Eirinn. 

JOHN  0'MAHONY. 

40  SUMMIT  STREET,  BrOOKLYN, 

Juiv  the  ISth,  1857» 
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POSTSCEIPT. 

It  is  to  be  furtlier  observed,  that  Dr.  Keating  introduced  many 
Latin  quotations  into  the  body  of  bis  work,  immediately  after 
wbicb  he  bas  giveii  tbeir  traiislatiou  in  tbe  Gaelic,  or  Irisb 
tongue.  Tbe  Latin  of  tbese  quotations  bas,  in  tbe  present  ver- 
sion,  been  transferred  to  tbe  notes,  wbilst  tbeir  translation  into 
Engiisb  bas  alone  been  retained  in  tbe  text.  Of  tbe  exactness 
witb  wbicb  tbe  Latin  of  tbese  extracts  bas  been  written  down  by 
Keating's  transcribers,  tbere  bas  been  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
neitber  bas  it  been  possible  to  point  ont  the  particular  parts  of 
tbe  autbors  quoted,  wbere  fbey  are  severally  to  be  fóund.  Tbe 
works  tbemselves  bave  not  been  accessible  to  tbe  translator. 

It  is  to  be  furtber  observed,  tbat  wbere  tbe  modern  pronun- 
ciation  of  Irisb  names  is  sbown,  it  is  usually.  given  in  italics  and 
in  brackets,  immediately  after  tbe  word  itself.  In  one  or  two 
instances  it  bas  been  forgotten  to  italicize  tbem,  but  tbis  tbe 
reader  can  easily  perceive. 

'■  i    0'M. 
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MEMOIR 


EEYEEEND  GEOFFREY  KEATING,  D.  D. 


The  materiais  for  a  memoir  of  Doctor  Kea.ting  ara  meagre  and  unreliable. 
No  two  of  the  fragmentary  accounts  of  his  life,  heretofore  publislied,  agree  evea 
in  the  date  of  his  birth  or  the  place  of  his  education.  This  seems  discreditable 
to  Ireland.  That  so  distinguished  a  scholar  and  eminent  â  divine  has  undoubted 
claims  to  a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  the  country,  aad  a  grateful  recognition 
in  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  people,  admits  of  no  question.  He  has 
done  eminent  service,  and  yet  no  one  can  poiíit  to  where  he  was  bom  or  where 
he  lies.  Nor  is  this  apparent  forgetfulness  owing  to  a  want  of  appreciation  in 
his  own  time  or  afterwards.  The  ruthless  hand  of  "  British  civilization,"  laudably 
zealous  to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  "  Irish  barbarism,"  and  especially  the  Oeltio 
tongue,  destroyed  with  diligent  haste  every  relic  of  national  literature  it  could 
clutch.  The  remainder  were,  for  the  most  part,  hid,  where  they  were  inacces- 
sible  for  generations,  or  buried,  where  they  never  have  been,  and  never  will 
be,  seen.  Long  before  then,  the  "  Statute  of  Kilkenny,"  in  its  wisdom,  pro- 
vided  and  enacted,  that  the  Irish  alphabet  was  a  "  felony,"  and  the  teaching 
thereof  "  praemunire."  We  are  not  informed  how  many,  or  whether  any,  in- 
curred  the  dreaded  penal ty  of  "  preemunire,"  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty  of  íinding  "  facile  judges,"  and  "  well  affected  juries,"  for  the  "  Statute  " 
was  long  before  the  time  when  that  notorious  casuist,  Sir  John  Davics,  learni,d 
the  true  value  of  these  "  instiíuiions,"  In  his  day,  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  thil; 
to  frame  an  indictment  under  the  "  Statute,"  would  baffle  even  his  ingenuity,  for 
no  one  was  left  who  could  identify  the  "  felony,"  or  remotely  comprehcnd  whaft 
constituted  "  praemunire."  Those  who  cherished  the  Irish  tongue,  taking  wilh 
them  whatever  literary  treasures  they  possessed,  hid  them^elves  in  the  depths  of 
the  forests,  with  wolves  for  their  companions,  where  British  civilization  went 
howling  on  their  track  as  if  they  were  veritable  beasts  of  prey. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  know  so  little  of  Geoffrey  Keating,,who  was  hiinsclf 
compelled  to  quit  the  haunts  of  men  and  take  refuge  with  the  beasts  of  the 
woods.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  good  men  of  a  later  day,  unable  to'discover  the 
sources  of  his  Information,  have  rejected  his  authority.  Even  Moore  discredited 
it,  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  its  early  sources  ílow  in  confluence  with  the  fabu- 
lous  and  impossible.  This  objection  is  the  chief  one  urged  against  him ;  and 
yet  it  lies  with  greater  force  against  Livy's  grand  hymn  of  Eoman  Story,  against 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  history,  and  against  the  fountain  of  Grecian 
literature  and  first  source^,  of  Grecia,n  history,  tke  matchless  song  of  Homer, 
wherein  truth  and  fable,  fact  and  miracle,  wrestle  with  each  other  even  as  men 
wrestle  with  the  Gods  of  Olympus.  It  may  be  urged  against  ali  history  of 
ancient  origin.  The  shadows  of  Romance  becoming  instinct  with  tradition  colored 
the  early  literature  of  the  middle  ages  and  imparted  to  it  its  most  attractive 
[lil] 
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charm.  .  Even  in  our  owa  time,  and  in  this  hard  repablic,  tlie  traditions  and 
superstitions  of  tlie  red  man  begin  to  tinge  our  historie  literature.  Perhaps  thig 
topic  is  unsuited  for  discussion  here.  It  is  introduced  to  shew  tliat  the  objection 
is  untenablo.  Doctor  Keatiug  merely  gives  as  current  traditions  wliat  modem 
criticism  rejects  as  fabiilous ;  and  sacli  traditions,  fabulous  or  not,  are  indis- 
pensable  to  the  truo  understanding  of  the  character  and  customs  of  a  people — 
and  the  true  delineation  of  their  history. 

But  the  objection  is  not  of  so  much  importance  in  itself  as  in  its  tendency 
to  discredit  tlie  historian  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  facts,  Some  of  these 
facts,  seemingly  improbable,  were  dispiited  with  vehsmeiít  zeal.  But  the  coa- 
tradictions  have  been  of  late  refuted  by  positive  proof.  Through  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  Archeological  and  other  kindred  societies,  Irish  manuscripts,  of 
great  age  and  undispated  authority,  have  been  broughfc  to  light  which  prove  in- 
contestably  many  of  the  dispiited  facts  in  Keating's  history.  Modern  Irish 
learning  is  now  so  ripe  in  discernra3nt,  that  it  can  distinguish  the  age  of  a  manu- 
script  by  its  style.  Some,  of  these  mentioned,  ure  cotemporaneous  with  occur- 
rences  deamed  fabulous  in  Keating,  and  they  fuUy  corroborate  him.  They  not 
only  prove  his  accuracy,  but  attest  his  vast  erudition  and  application  ;  for  to 
translate,  to  collate  and  compare,  so  as  to  makc  theni  a  chain  of  conclusive 
evidence,  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  tasked  the  energies,  not  of  one,  but  of 
several  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  and  assiduous  workers.  If  we  further 
consider  their  facilities,  thei7'  leisure,  tkeir  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  Keating,  our  astonishment  at  his  achievement 
must  be  indeed  great.  Those  circumstances,  as  will  appear,  account  for  the 
confusion  that,  in  nmny  places,  characterises  his  narrativo.  It  is  evident  such 
confusion  results  from  a  defect  of  accurate  data.  But  his  sincerity  is  unim- 
peachable,  and  so  well  established  is  his  authority  that  in  reconciling  any  slight 
difference  between  the  "  annalists,"  John  0'Donovan,  the  most  gifted  Irish  scholar 
of  our  day,  or  perhaps  any  other,  reconciles  them  by  quoting  Doctor  Keating. 
This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  the  annals  of  the  four  Masters,  which  were 
concluded  in  Doctor  Keating's  time.  It  is  impossible  he  could  have  seen  them, 
and  yet  nearly  ali  their  facts  and  his  are  identical,  and  where  they  are  not,  there 
are  in  many  instances  higher  authorities  on  his  side.  There  is  no  doubt  then, 
that  when  the  history  of  Ireland  comes  to  be  written  in  its  fullness,  Doctor  Kea- 
ting's  authority,  where  he  speaks  positively,  will  be  unquestioned. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  say  what  we  can  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  per- 
sonally.  Doctor  Keating  himself  traces  his  lineage  to  the  distinguished  family 
of  that  name,  whose  various  branches  held  high  rank  and  large  possessions  in 
the  Counties  of  Wexford,  Kildare,  Carlow,  Waterford,  Tipperary  and  Cork. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  family,  adopted  and,  so  to  say,  legalised  by 
the  books  of  Heraldry  in  Ireland,  the  founder  of  the  house,  whose  original  name 
is  now  unknown,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Norman  invaders,  who  kindled 
the  beacon  fire  that  lit  the  way  of  Fitzstephens  into  Ouan-an-Bhainbh.  The 
story  goes,  that  as  he  lay  by  his  watchíire,  a  wild  boar  chancing  to  prowl 
that  way,  was  proceeding  to  attack  him,  until  frightened  by  the  sparkling  of 
the  fire,  when  he  fled  in  dismay.  The  watcher,  thus  providentially  saved,  adopted 
for  his  crest  a  wild  boar  rampant,  rushing  through  a  brake,  with  the  motto, 
"  fortis  et  fidelis,"  and  his  name  became,  we  are  not  told  how,  Keating  or 
Keting,  from  the  Irish  words,  "  Cead  tinne,''  "  íirst  fire." 

As  early  as  the  year  1179,  only  ten  years  after  the  landing  of  Fitzstephens,  we 
find  the  name  "  Halis  Keting,"  a  subscribing  witness  to  a  grant  to  Diinbrody 
Abbey  by  líervé  de  Montmorencie.  This  fact,  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence, 
would  be  sufficiently  conclusivo,  against  the  assumption  that  Keating  was  a  cor- 
ruption  of  the  Norman  name,  "  Etienne,"   for  no  such  corruption  had_  takea 

Elace  at  that  early  date,  nor  did  the  invaders  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
rish. 
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As  Dermid  Mac  Murchad  arrived  in  Irelaiid,  from  liis  exile,  a  year  beforo 
tlie  landing  of  Fitzstephens,  and  was  accompanied  by  Welslimen,  and  as  he  was 
anxiously  expecting*  the  arrival  of  his  auxiliaries,  nothing  would  be  more  natural 
than  that  onc  of  those  Welslimen  sliould  be  employed  as  a  watclier  for  their 
coming,  and,  on  his  success,  should  be  rewarded  by  tlie  perfidious  prince  himself 
with  the  title  and  distinction  of  "  Cead  tinne." 

''  Halis  Keting  "  was  undoubtedly  the  founder  of  the  house.  He  received 
large  grants  of  land.  His  principal  estate  and  residence  was  Baldwinstown,  in 
Wexford.  His  descendants,  being  in  connection,  if  not  kindred,  with  the  Geral- 
dines,  extended  their  sway  over  many  counties,  and  were  distinguished  for  hospi- 
tality  and  courage.  Narraghmore  in  Kildare,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  family, 
has  reraained  íamous  to  our  own  day  for  its  "  Cead  mile  failte,"  which  was 
known  ali  over  the  island. 

Kindling  the  fire,  that  lifc  the  foeman's  way,  was  by  no  nieans  a  cherished  title 
to  Irish  gratitude.  Biit,  in  process  of  time,  many  of  the  Normans,  as  was  pro- 
verbial of  the  Geraldines,  becarae  nationalized,  and  in  deíiance  of  the  "  Statnte  of 
Kilkenny  "  London  edicts  and  other  devices  of  "  British  civilization,"  entered  into 
the  honored  relations  of  fosterage  and  gossipred  with  the  Irish.  Nay,  sometimes 
they  went  the  audacious  length  of  intermarrying,  being  so  rude  of  taste  as  to 
prefer  some  "  silver  tongned "  Irish  beauty  to  the  haughtiest  Norman  dame. 
Among  these  were  the  Keatings,  who,  on  many  an  occasion,  proved  themselvea 
formidable  opponents  to  London  law  and  King  bishops. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  James  Kea.ting,  Prior  of  Kilmainham,  stormed 
Dublin  Castle,  and  held  it  for  months  against  the  Government.  He  was  after- 
wards  dislodged  and  attainted,  and  Parliament,  in  furtherance  of  civilization, 
enacted  and  ordained  that  no  person  born  in  Ireiand  should  ever  thereafter  be 
Prior  of  Kilmainham ;  a  salutary  enactment  which  became  a  precedent  in 
practice  with  the  English  garrison  in  Ireiand  ever  since.  During  the  "  rebel- 
íion  "  of  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond,  the  Keatings  of  Cario w  did  such  good  ser- 
vice  in  his  cause  that  the  whole  sept,  branch  and  name,  were  attainted.  How 
it  fared  with  the  lipperary  families,  with  whom  the  Doctor  is  more  immediately 
connected,  we  have  no  record  of.  Po&sibly  that,  being  under  the  protection  of 
Ormond,  and  holding  their  estafes  in  his  palatinate,  they  took  no  part  for  or 
against  their  kinsman  of  Desmond. 

GeoiTrey  Keating  was  born  when  Gerald  of  Desmond  held  regai  sway  in  his 
"  Kingdoni  of  Kerry,"  and  opened  asylums  for  monk  and  priest  in  his  manifold 
strongholds,  in  open  defiance  of  the  "  Statutes  in  such  case  made  and  provided," 
and  in  still  more  daring  defiance  of  the  frowns  and  menaces  of  his  "  well  beloved 
and  gracious  mistress."  The  date  of  Keating's  birth  is  íixed  by  some  at  1570 
and  by  some  at  1581,  and  his  birthplace  at  Burgess  and  Tubrid  respectively. 
Both  places  are  in  the  parish  of  Tubrid,  near  Ologheen,  and  not  far  from  Nichols- 
town  or  Shanbally,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Keating  family  in  Tipperary.  The 
exact  locality  is  of  littie  importance,  and  the  date  1570,  may  be  assumed  as 
correct,  for  other  wise  he  would  have  been  but  a  mere  child  when  sent  away 
from  Irelancl,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  have  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language.  His  parents,  we  are  told,  were  in  affluent 
circumstances.  But  the  fact,  that  their  names  have  not  been  preserved.  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  reformatíon  "  extended  its  civilising  infiuence  to  them 
and  that  they  held  their  possessions  in  a  quasi  incógnito. 

Geoífrey  Keating  was  sent  to  school  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but  his  proíiciency 
at  that  time,  or  what  were  his  particular  studies,  we  are  without  any  account  of. 
As,  however,,the  Irish  and  Latin  were  the  languages  of  the  "schools,"  it  is  to 
be  presumed  he  íirst  mastered  the  difficulties  of  his  native  tongue  and  became 
familiar  with  its  complex  construction.  His  works,  too,  considering  that  he 
spent  the  best  years  of  his  youth  and  manhood  abroad,  abundantly  testify  that 
the  stady  of  Irish  engaged  his  earliest  attention.    His  opportunities  for  acquiríng 
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a  thorough  kaowledge,  not  only  of  Irisli  but  of  tlie  classics,  were,  iu  his  part  of 
the  country,  numero us  and  easy  of  access.  The  Irisli  schools  yet  flourished  ia 
despite  of  the  destriictive  tendancies  of  the  "  reformatiou."  There  was,  at  that 
time,  a  famous  school  at  Oahir,  protected,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the  Ormonds,  who 
liad  his  residence  there,  where,  in  ali  likelihood,  young  Keating  spent  his  early 
years.  In  the  absence  of  any  testimony  of  his  progress,  let  U3  glance  brieíly.  at 
the  Irish  school,  as  an  institution  of  the  country  at  that  day,  and  for  ages  before. 

The  early  literary  history  of  Ireland  stands  oat  in  proud  distinction  from  that 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  While  the  revel  of  the  Goth  profaned  the  Roman 
fórum,  and  he  stabied  his  steeds  in  the  Ooliseum,  the  pilgrims  of  learuing,  from 
every  darkened  land,  found  sheltcr,  sustainment,  and  inexhaustible  sources  of  In- 
formation, in  Ireland.  When  this  noted  distinction  of  hospitality  and  learning 
took  its  date,  we  are  not  precisely  informed.  Beds,  the  truest  British  historian, 
does  ample  justice  to  the  superior  claims  of  Ireland  in  that  regard.  Long  before 
his  time,  he  asserts,  such  was  the  fame  of  the  Irish  schools,  that  when  a  person 
of  note  was  missed  from  Great  Britain  or  the  continent,  it  was  concluded,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  he  had  "  gone  to  Ireland  in  search  of  learning."  This 
was  long  anterior  to  the  discovery  bf  the  art  of  printing,  when  even  a  limited 
scholarship  bespoke  a  life  of  toil  and  assiduous  devotion. 

Originally,  the  school  was,  in  Ireland,  a  state  institution.  It  had  wide  foun- 
dations  and  an  ample  inheritance.  The  teachers  were  held  in  high  estimation 
and  ranked  next  to  royalty.  In  process  of  time  the  Oíiurch  lent  its  influence 
to  the  advancement  of  learning.  Every  monastery  was  a  college,  where  pupils, 
from  ali  lands,  received  not  only  a  solid  education  butsumptuous  entertainment. 
It  mattered  not  whence  they  carne  or  whither  they  were  bent.  The  college  hall 
and  college  hospitality  were  open  to  ali  comers. 

These  institutions  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  They  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  most  refined  of  the  Normans,  and,  after  a  while,  commanded  their 
support.  They  endowed  abbeys  and  gave  large  grants  for  the  maintenance  of 
education.  The  secular  clergy  too,  were,  according  to  the  new  system,  obliged 
to  dispense  a  third  of  their  incomes  on  purposes  of  learuing.  No  doubt  the 
Norman  monks  and  professors  perverted  their  ofQce  in  many  an  instance,  by 
ignoring  the  Irish  tongue  and  defaming  the  iiterature  of  Ireland.  But  the 
schools  flourished  ;  and,  when  the  nobles  of  the  Pale  entered  into  relations  of 
gossipred  and  marriage  with  the  natives,  the  schools  once  again  becarae  national- 
ised.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  nothing  was  more  common  than  monasteries 
of  English  foundation,  from  which  the  English  tongue  was  excluded.  Hence, 
the  Norman  youths  found  it  indispensable  to  learn  the  former  language. 

On  this  state  of  things  supervened  the  "  Reformation."  Its  natural  efíect 
was,  to  make  the  schools  more  Irish.  So  also  did  it  aífect  the  lords  of  the  pale, 
who  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion.  For  the  old  faith  and  tongue,  at  once 
proscribed  alike,  they  risked  land,  liberty  and  life.  But  when  the  abbeys  were 
confiscated  and  Queen's  bishops  usurped  the  sees,  the  schools,  though  at  first 
stoutly  defended,  were  in  many  places  driven  from  their  ancient  seats  to  find 
shelter  in  the  desert.  The  bold  Earl  of  Desmond  long  upheld  them  in  their 
integrity.  Ormond,  too,  although  the  inveterate  foe  of  the  G-eraldine,  permitted, 
or  at  least  connived  at,  them  in  his  'palatinate  ;  not  as  of  yore,  connected  with 
monasteries,  or  as  state  institutions,  but  scattered  ovsr  the  country  in  buildings 
erected  by  individual  bounty  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  College  Hall.  These 
were  numerous  in  Tipperary  when  Keating  was  a  boy. 

It  did  not  need  then,  or  thereafter,  that  the  student  should  confine  himself  to 
a  school  near  his  home.  He  may  proceed  whither  he  pleased,  where  the  fame 
of  the  teacher,  in  the  science  or  language  he  studied,  invited  him ;  and  he  wa3 
sure  to  be,  not  only  the  welcome,  but  the  prized  guest  of  whatever  family  he 
honored  by  accepting  its  hospitality.  Often,  long  thereafter,  when  the  pale  par-* 
liament  made  and  ordained  it  "  treason,"  was  this  hospitality  religiously  ob* 
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served.  The  Irlsh  student,  in  tlie  dàrkest  days,  found  a  liorae  and  a  scliool — ^were 
it  evea  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — to  jBt  him  for  a  ministry,  in  the  falfillment  of 
wMch  he  liad  to  brave  death  on  the  scaffold.  Franco,  Spain,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many,  either  opened  and  endowed  colleges,  or  allowed  thera  to  be  founded  on 
their  territories  by  Irish  princes  for  the  Irish  ecciesiastical  student,  wherein  his 
life  was  consecrated  to  a  mission  of  martydom  in  his  native  land. 

Geoffrey  Keating  liaving  acquired  the  necessary  information  in  the  Irish 
school,  was  at  the  age  of  sixteen  (1586)  sent  to  one  of  these  foreign  collegeâ — 
we  are  not  with  any  certainty  informed  which — to  complete  his  studies  and  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood. 

Even  through  the  long  and  desolating  period  of  persecution,  then  begun,  the 
Irish  school  survived.  In  many  counties,  as  late  as  the  end  of  George  III's 
reign,  there  were  famous  classical  schools  in  which  the  Euglish  tongue  was 
never  heard.  And  down  to  our  owii  day,  literary  hospitality  continued  nnim- 
paired.  The  ablest  masters,  classical  and  scientific,  have  taught  thousands  óf 
stiidents,  who  for  years  were  entertained  with  the  most  lavish  kindness  in  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  in  the  distripts  around  the  school,  of  late  a  barn  or  de- 
serted.  dweliing  of  mud  wall  and  thatched  roof.  In  Tipperary,  Waterford  and 
Limerick,  it  was  usual  to  have  two  of  those  "  scholars,"  living  for  four  and 
five  consecutivo  years  with  a  family,  and  treated  with  extreme  courtesy  and  tender- 
ness.  Such  was  the  devotion  of  this  class  not  only  to  "  scholars,"  but  scholar- 
ship,  that  in  the  first  cycle  of  this  century  there  was  scarcely  a  farmor  of  any 
competency  who  did  not  give  one  son,  and  sometimes  ali  his  sons,  a  classical 
education,  without  any  reference  to  their  intended  professions  or  pursuits. 

But  what  nor  persecution,  nor  war,  nor  coníiscation,  nor  the  scaffold,  had  been 
able  to  effect,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  poor  law  of  1842  and  the  famine 
of  1846-7.  The  true  Irish  schools  and  the  honored  custom  of  hospitality  atten- 
dant  on  it,  under  the  banefiil  influence  of  London  law  and  London  pestilence, 
have  passed  away.  Oharity  has  become  mercenary,  and  hospitality  warped, 
under  the  pestilent  influence  of  "  British  protection"  now,  alas !  not  only  endured 
but  begged  for. 

This  is,  perhaps,  digressive ;  and  yet  it  seeras  néedful  as  illustrative  of  the 
system  of  education  in  which  Keating  took  his  first  lessons,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
which,  his  work  is  conceived.  The  perils  that  beset  the  school  in  his  time,  and 
the  destruction  that  afterwards  swept  over  it,  suíS,ciently  account  for  the  Tact 
that  so  little  is  known  of  his  early  liíe  and  studies.  Nor  can  he,  his  works,  or 
the  circumstances  of  his  time,  be  thoroughly  understood  or  estimated,  without 
tracing  soraewhat  in  detail  the  marked  events  in  the  progr^s  of  "  Keformation," 
giving  color  and  vitality  to  tha  thoughts  and  efforts  of  the  era.  They  were 
cotemporaneous  with  Keating's  youth,  raanhood  and  age,  and  must  have  stamped 
their  impress  on  his  feelings  and  aspirations.  No  doubt  he  was  informed  of  the 
more  hideous  atrocities  that  darkened  the  track  of  "  reform  ;"  and  no  doubt  they 
influenced  his  genorous  design  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  Irish  learning  which 
the  besom  of  "  reformation"  was  so  busyin  sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Let  us  therefore  leave  the  student  to  his  studies  for  a  time,  to  follow  the  march 
of  " reformation"  and  "British  civilization." 

The  former  owed  its  birth  in  England  to  Henry  YIII.  He  had  been  styled 
and  ordained  "  defender  of  the  faith,"  for  the  Pope,  who  conferred  the  distinc- 
tion,  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  "  put  not  your  faith  in  princes."  Like  .- 
many  another  guardian,  Henry  betrayed  his  ward  and  abandoried  the  faith  he  . 
*'  defended,"  for  a  faith  that  defended  his  crimes.  He  was  not,  however,  a  fana- 
tic  or  a  bigot.  He  changed  his  religion  to  suit  his  lusts,  with  the  same  indif- 
ference  with  which  he  would  change  his  dress.  His  reign,  his  life,  his  death, 
were  one  round  of  licentiousness.  He  did  little  in  Ireland,  save  to  cause  an  act 
to  be  passed,  "  suppressing"  the  monasteries.  But  this  seemed  intended  as  a 
bait  to  the  turbulent  lords  of  the  Pale,  whom  he  hoped  to  conciliate  by  the  proa- 
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pect  of  a  division  of  tli8  abbey  lands,  as  the  monasteries  flourislied  even  aa 
though  they  never  were  "  suppressed."  Theretofore,  his  ancestors  lield  dominion 
in  Ireland  as  a  íief  of  the  Pope  ;  aad  now,  as  the  Pope  refused  to  minister  to 
his  iiiíamies,  he  resolved  to  cast  off,  at  the  same  time,  his  spiritual  authority  and 
the  title  which  his  predecessors,  Kings  of  Eiigland,  usurped  in  his  name. "  Ac- 
cordingly,  his  Parliament  duly  enacted  him  "  King  of  Ireland,"  upon  nine-tentlis 
of  which  neither  King  nor  Parliament  dared  to  set  foot. 

There  was  scarcely  anything  done  towards  "  reforming"  the  Irish,  in  the 
reign  of  Edvvard  YL  His  counsellors  conSned  their  operations  to  '•  reforming'^ 
the  book  of  Oommon  Prayer,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  his  Parliament  diily 
enacted.  Edward  reigned  but  a  few  years,  and  was  a  mere  child ;  and  on 
Mary's  accession  the  acts  afiPecting  the  Oatholics  were  immediately  repealed. 
Thus,  when  Elizabeth  carne  to  the  throne,  which  event,  so  auspicious  to  Ireland, 
crowned  the  glory  of  the  year  1558,  there  were  no  penal  la  ws  on  the  Irish 
Statute  book. 

Of  ali  the  turbulent  times  through  which  "  Roformation"  sped  its  mlssion,  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  was  emphatically  the  red  reign.  It  was  the  reign  of  rapine, 
tears  and  blood.  It  trafficked  in  treason  and  generated  the  spy.  It  governed 
by  siibornation,  fraud  and  lies.  It  stimulated  "rebellion"  for  the  pleasure 
and  proíit  of  crnshing  it  in  its  own  blood.  It  sowed  turbulence  to  reap  confis- 
cation.  The  spirit  of  Elizabeth  was  dark  and  daring.  She  was  equaliy  crafty 
and  inexorable.  She,  at  íirst,  affacted  to  conciliate  the  Pope.  The  Pope  and 
College  of  Cardinais  had  promiilgated  a  decrea,  pronouncing  the  marriage  of 
Henry  and  her  mother  null.  Her  dearest  object  was  to  procure  the  reversal 
of  this  terrible  judgment,  for  she  knew  that  in  the  minds  of  almost  ali  the  sove- 
reigns  of  Earope  at  the  time,  the  throne  of  England  was,  in  her  person,  occupied  by 
a  bastard.  Her  ovcrtures  to  the  Pope  were  earnest  and  pressing,  but  finding  that 
he  rejected  them,  she  resolved  to  overthrow  an  authority  she  could  not  suborn. 
For  this  project  Ireland  presented  the  fairest  íield,  for  while  eradicating 
*'  popery"  she  may  be  able  to  carry  her  conquests  over  the  whole  of  the  island. 
Her  ambition,  capacity  and  daring  were  boundless,  and  were  well  seconded  by 
the  craft  of  her  counselors.  At  the  same  time,  her  acts  were  frequently,  dis- 
tinguished  by  queenly  generosity.  She  loaded  with  her  bounty  the  Irish  princes 
who  abdicated  their  chieftancy  and  patriraony  to  take  estates  and  titles  at  her 
haiids.  She  pardoned  with  grace  and  distinguished  by  princely  favors  those 
who  had  deíiad  her  power.  In  granting  titles  and  estates  to  an  Irish  chief,  she 
imposed  no  condition  and  suggested  no  change  of  religion.  These  detaiís  she 
left  to  her  counselora-.  If  vengeance  she  entertained,  it  was  for  thsm  to  execute 
it.  They  were  men  of  no  faith  and  no  scruples.  They  did  the  dirtiest  work 
with  a  relish.  They  sent  the  spy  around  to  suborn  the  pctty  chief  and  sabmit 
to  him  the  dazzling  allurements  that  awaited  his  treachery  to  his  rightful  prince. 
And  sure  was  she  to  receive  him  graciously  and  bestow  on  him  precious  favors 
as  well  as  broad  dominions,  as  the  meed  of  his  treason.  Thus,  while  treachery 
was  the  life-blood  of  her  power  and  tlie  sole  means  of  extending  her  conquests 
in  Ireland,  she  invested  it  with  munificence  and  a  captivating  generosity. 

Her  success  in  subornation  was  not  equal  to  her  ambition.  It  halted  far  in 
rear  of  her  impetuous  desires.  If  a  degenerate  sire  took  a  beggarly  carldom  at 
her  hands,  many  a  time  did  he  right  sorely  rue  it ;  for  his  son  or  some  other 
having  good  title  to  the* wand  of  chieftaincy,  clutched  the  sword  and  truncheon 
to  assert  the  privilege  of  his  clan.  She  therefore  determined  to  try  confiscation. 
Accordingly,  she  summoned  a  Parliament,  and  Sydney,  the  very  man  who  two 
years  previously  presided  over  the  Parliament  that  exultingly  repealed  ali 
previous  penal  enactments,  presided  also  over  this  one,  that  enacted  laws  far 
more  penal.  Elizabeth's  Parliament,  held  in  Ohrist  Ohurch,  Dublin,  in  1559, 
"  provided"  that  the  "  reformation"  shduld  be  established  la  Ireland,  six  coun- 
ties  of  which  were  at  the  time  governed  by  the  Queeu — ^that  he  or  she  who 
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refused  to  renounce  any  ^'  foreign  power,"  tliat  is  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  sliould,  for  tlie  first  oífence,  forfeit  laud  and  goods ;  for  the  s3cond,  incur 
the  penalties  of  "  príemunire  ;"  and,  for  the  thkd,  those  of  high  treason.  This 
Parliament  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fact,  that  it  proscribed  itself ;  for 
most  of  the  members,  being  Oatholics,  had  three  times,  at  least,  asserted  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  for  which  crime,  according  to  their  owu  law, 
they  should  be  hanged  and  quartered.  The  truth  is,  no  one  supposed  the  law 
would  be  enforced,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  assurance  was  given  to 
that  eífect.  However  this  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  policy  of  subornation  begau 
openly  to  fail,  prosecutions  were  commenced  against  priests  and  priest  harborers, 
which  Gerald  of  Desmond  would  not  brook  in  his  domain.  He  would  shelter, 
save  and  honor,  priest  and  bishop,  at  his  own  good  pleasure,  so  help  him  God 
and  his  trusty  blade.  Vicissitudes  of  a  startling  nature  followed,  until  we  find 
Desmond  in  open  reVolt  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  pale.  The  fortunes 
of  this  war  we  have  not  space  to  relate.  Enough  to  say,  that  after  various  suo 
cesses,  ruin  overtook  the  champion  of  Catholicity  at  last,  and  the  cause  he 
espoused,  set — at  least  in  the  South — in  blood. 

When  the  banner  of  Desmond  went  down,  and  his  head,  cut  off  by  vulgar 
hands,  was  staked  on  London  bridge — where  it  long  grinned  at  Saxon  churls 
and  upstart  prelates,  who  carne  that  way  to  gaze  at  the  ghastly  spectacle — the 
Queen's  minions  and  "  undsrtakers,"  among  wlrom  were  parcelled  the  broad 
lands  of  Desmond,  began  to  work  their  wicked  wili  in  Ireland  on  priests  and 
people.  Witches  and  priests  were  the  special  objects  of  the  persecution.  The 
íbrmer,  Ooxe  informs  us,  were  condemned  by  "  the  la  ws  of  nature  ;"  but  whether 
it  was  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  man,  or  beast,  the  latter  were  doomed,  he  does  not 
condescand  to  tell.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  laws  of  the  pale  were  sound  on  such 
business  ;  for  did  they  not  "  make  and  provide  "  that  it  was  high  treason  "  a  third 
time  "  to  deny  the  divino  authority  of  Elizabeth  as  the  head  of  God's  church  on 
earth  ?  But  to  wait  for  the  third  denial  was  work  too  slow  in  theso  days,  and 
so  the  executioners  decided  that  the  first  denial  was,  in  "  intendment  of  law,"  the 
third,  and  thus  were  enabled  to  hang,  quarter,  and  disembowel  for  the  first 
offence.  Patrick  0'Hely,  bishop  of  Mayo,  and  Cornelius  0'Rourke,  a  priest, 
were  put  to  the  rack,  had  their  hand^j  and  feet  broken  by  hammers,  and  needles 
thrust  under  their  naiis,  (though  for  these  more  refined  tortures  the  law  neglected 
to  make  special  provision,)  aiid  fiiially  they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  John 
Stephens  met  the  same  fate,  "  for  that  he  said  mass  for  one  Teigue  McTIugh." 
The  priests  of  Munstar  flad  to  tho  raountains,  where  they  ministered  to  their 
flocks  in  cavcrns,  and  where  ruin  often  overtook  them  at  dead  of  night  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrifico,  for  British  ^^CJiristianitij'''  prowled  round  their  watch-fir(fe 
and  baptised  them  of  the  now  creed  in  their  own  blood.  Dermod  0'Hurly,  of  Oashel, 
having  bcan  consecrated  by  the  Pope  on  the  apostacy  of  Myler  McGrathof  that 
see,  endeavored  to  fulfil  his  functions  by  secreting  himself  at  the  residences  of  the 
chiefs  and  nobles,  who  whatever  may  be  their  outward  professions  were  true  to 
the  old  creod  and  old  cause.  While  OTíurly  was  sojourning  with  the  baron  of 
Slane  in  Meath,  he  was  espied,  "  recognised,"  the  English  books  say,  by  the 
chief  justices  (spies  were  high  functionaries  at  that  time),  who  swiftly  informed 
Adam  Loftus,  then  Chancellor,  of  the  prey  he  had  set  for  him.  The  baron 
hearing  his  guest  was  betrayed,  either  connived  at,  or  efíected,  his  escape  ;  but 
receiving  a  message  from  the  Chancellor  to  daliver  the  bishop  to  him  in  irons, 
such  was  his  terror  that  he  pursued  the  fugitivo,  and  overtaking  him  at  Carrick- 
-on-Suir,  arrestcd,  and  delivered  him  up  with  his  own  hand.  And  needful  it 
was  for  liim  to  do  so,  for  otherwise  his  head  would  give  ghastly  warning  to  ali 
*'  priest  harborers,"  from  the  summit  of  Dublin  Oastle.  Threats,  tortures,  and 
offers  of  rewards,  were  in  turn  tried  on  0'Hurly,  but  tried  in  vain.  After  about 
a  year  of  imprisonment  and  torments  on  the  morn  of  Holy  Thursday,  ere  it  was 
yet  dawn,  he  was  hanged  outside  the  city  walls.     Terrible  retribution  for  the 
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act  of  tliat  other  archbisliop  of  tlie  same  see,  Doncliad  or  Donatus,  wlio  wag 
first  to  recognise  tlie  spurious  title  of  Henry  II.  to  the  unfortuuate  KiDgdom  of 
Ireland. 

When  the  current  of  murder  ran  the  reddest,  there  pined  in  the  dungeons  of 
Dublin  Castle  a  kidnapped  youth — red  Hugh  0'Donnell — who  longed  for  the 
hill  sides  of  Tirconnell  and  the  head  of  those  clans  that  followed  the  banner  of 
his  race.  There  was  a  Queen's  ODonnell  in  his  stead,  who  exercised  false  sway 
under  a  perjured  title.  But  well  the  yonng  chief  knew,  that  in  the  first  glance 
of  his  eye,  the  traitor's  hold  would  melt  like  snow  in  the  glance  of  the  summer 
sun.  Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  made  good  his  escape  through  a 
sewer  to  the  Liffey,  thence  to  the  Wicklow  mountains,  where  one  of  his  com- 
rades  perished  of  cold  and  hardship  ;  and  thence,  over  fiood  and  field,  to  Dungan- 
non  Castle,  where  red  Hugh  0'Neil  was  already  meditating  vengeance  on  the 
accursed  foreigners.  Short  was  the  0'Donneirs  stay  to  recruit  his  wasted 
strength.  He  hied  him  to  Tirconnel,  where  high  festival  and  rejoicing  greeted 
the  rightful  chief,  who  was  at  once  invested  with  his  wand  of  chieftaincy.  They 
who  harbored  the  English  and  countenanced  the  "  Queen's  0'Donnell,"  soon  felt 
the  edge  of  his  steel,  and,  in  a  single  campaign,  not  a  traitor  was  left  within  the 
broad  borders  of  Tirconnell.  The  Deputy  and  Council,  then  so  busy  in  murder- 
ing  the  priests  of  Munster,  did  not  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  make  shire  land  of 
Tirowen  and  Tirconnell,  while  the  flags  of  the  "  Red  Hand"  and  the  0'Donnell 
waved  above  them  ;  and  many  a  time  did  the  bonner  of  England  go  down  by 
the  Black water  and  Lough  Swilly.  After  years  of  raid  and  rout  and  vengeance, 
done  on  disloyal  chieftains  ;  after  a  truce  or  two,  and  battles  fatal  to  the 
Queen,  her  forces,  greatly  augmented '  of  late,  under  command  of  Bagnall,  met 
those  of  Tirowen  and  Tirconnell,  led  by  their  princely  chieis,  at  Beaí-an-atha- 
buidhe,  near  Portmore.  0'Neil  had  vengeance  of  his  own  to  wreak  that 
day,  and  0'Donnell  burned  to  brand  on  the  Queen's  minions  the  indignity 
her  jailors'  fetters  had  marked  on  his  youthful  limbs.  The  armies  clashed,  and 
fierce  and  hot  was  the  encounter.  Bagnall  fell,  his  host  was  utterly  routed,  and 
left  some  thousands  dead  on  the  field.  Tirowen  and  Tirconnell  now  owned  no 
stranger  lord,  and  their  rightful  chieftains  held  high  festival  in  their  ancient 
halls,  and  their  rightfnl  clergy  ministered,  in  church  and  abbey,  of  the  ancient 
faith. 

On  0'Donneirs  return  home,  Hugh  of  Tirowen  marched  Y,000  men  across  the 
Pale  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Oross  in  Tipperary.  Small  fear  was  there 
that  any  pimping  chief  justice  would-  spy  the  prelates  in  his  train.  At  the 
Holy  Oross  he  met  James  Fitz  Thomas,  whom  he  created  the  Desmond.  The 
iieal  object  of  0'Neirs  visit  was,  to  inspire  the  Munster  chiefs,  who  were  then 
making  feeble  head  in  the  fastnesses  of  Muskery,  under  the  lead  of  0'Neirs 
Desmond  and  McCarty  More.  But  Tirowen  needed  her  good  swords  to  defend 
her  own  borders,  and  Munster  was  left  to  its  fate  and  the  tender  mercies  of  Sir 
George  Carew.  Sad  fate  surely,  this !  for  Sir  George  was  of  the  true  stamp  of 
a  British  civilizer.  When  baffled  on  the  field,  craft  and  falsehood  did  for  him 
instead.  The  "  Sugan  Earl,"  as  he  with  great  unction  styles  the  Desmond, 
repeatedly  defeated  his  armies  and  burned  his  castles.  Having  tried  ali  meang 
to  endeavor  to  persuade  the  EarPs  Irish  followers  to  betray  him,  he  had  recourse 
to  this  notable  expedient.  When  the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  w^aned,  he  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  Dermond  O'0onnor,  who  was  married  to  his  sister.  Carew 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  in  which  he  congratulated  him  on  his  returning 
loyalty  and  besought  him,  that  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  would  bring  him 
0'Connor,  either  living  or  dead.  The  letter,  as  it  was  intended,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  0'Connor,  who  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  supposed  treason,  that  he 
contrived  to  get  thç  Earl  into  his  hands,  and  kept  him  in  one  of  his  strongholds 
in  chains.  Sir  George,  indeed,  says  in  his  "  Pacata  Hibernia,"  that  the  whole  plot 
was  concocted  between  him  and  0'Connor,  through  the  management  of  Lady 
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Margaret,  0'Connor's  wife.  He  was  afterwards  rescued,  atid  0'Connor's  castle 
of  Lysliin  was  sacked.  But  the  fortunes  of  Fitz  Thomas  do  not  concern  the 
subject  of  tliis  memoir. 

Ilie  Spaiiish  auxiliaries,  so  long  expected  by  the  northern  chiefs,  and  promised 
bj  the  King,  were  now  at  last  prepared  to  embark.  Unfortunately  for  Spain 
and  Ireland,  the  command  of  this  force  was  conferred  on  Don  Juan  d'Aguila. 
The  Irisli  chiefs  urged  the  necessity  of  secrecy  and  despatch,  and  above  ali  in- 
sisted  npon  the  landing  being  eíFected  in  the  north,  where  a  junction  could  be 
formed  too  formidable  to  be  attacked,  and  where  the  allied  armies  might  become 
accustomed  to  each  other  and  their  respectivo  discipline  and  niode  of  warfare. 
These  reasons  would  seera  to  leave  no  choice  to  the  Spanish  commander.  HÍ3 
own  safety  and  that  of  his  command,  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  the  object  in 
view,  alike  demanded  it.  Yet  was'  he  not  alone  indifferent  to  these  considera- 
tions,  but,  either  through  treachery  or  vanity,  or  perhaps  both  combined,  he  so 
conducted  his  operations  that  it  was  thoroughly  known,  not  only  to  Sir  George 
Carew,  but  to  the  English  Council,  that  his  destination  was  Kinsale.  So  satis- 
íied  were  both  of  his  intention,  that  they  concentrated  a  force  of  over  four  thou- 
sand  nien  near  that  town. 

AU  this  time  the  nor.thern  chiefs  were  not  informed  of  D'Aguila's  purpose. 
They  were  not  even  aware  that  the  expedition  was  prepared.  They  heard 
nothing  from  or  of  Don  Juan,  until  he  arrived  at,  and  was  surrounded  in,  Kin- 
eale.  On  his  first  landing  he  took  possession  of  Dunbuy,  the  castle  of  Kinsale, 
and  the  islands  in  the  Bay,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  To  this  his  ope- 
rations  were  coníined.     He  then  suddenly  shut  himself  up  in  the  town. 

When  the  news  reached  the  northern  princes,  although  conscious  of  the 
fatality  of  Dou  Juan's  course  and  the  desperate  position  in  which  he  was  placed, 
they«ílew  at  once  to  his  assistance.  By  unexampled  marches  in  mid-winter,  they 
niade  their  way  south,  The  President  attempted  to  intercept  0'Neil,  and  sent 
a  large  force  to  oppose  him.  A  sudden  frost  enabled  0'Neil  to  tra verse  the 
mountains  in  the  north  of  Tipperary,  and  both  chiefs  arrived  together  before 
Kinsale,  in  sight  of  the  English  camp.  An  engagement  was  precipitated  by 
misdirection  or  mischance,  only  the  second  day  after  a  forced  march  of  near  three 
hundred  miles.  It  occurred  ^t  break  of  day,  and  only  half  the  Irish  forces  were 
engaged,  when  a  rout  took  plâce  in  the  confusion  and  darkness.  0'Donnell  took 
no  part  in  the  action  ;  and  such  was  his  chagrin,  and  indignation  at  Don  Juan's 
conduct  and  inactivity  during  the  combat,  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  a  Spanish  brig  then  in  the  harbor,  to  embark  for  Spain  and  impeach  Don  Juan 
before  the  King.  He  left  his  brother  in  command  and  proceeded  on  his  way, 
never  alas !  to  return. 

Both  armies  reached  the  north  in  safety,  and  such  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
the  name  of  0'Neil,  that  it  was  left  to  him  to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  accept  pardon  and  a  coronet  from  the  English  Queen. 

D'Aguila  at  once  surrendered  not  only  Kinsale  but  the  other  fortifications 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Irish  chiefs.  The  castle  of  Dunbuy  had,  how- 
ever,  a  small  garrison  of  Irishmen  who  refused  to  surrender.  The  desperate 
defence  made  by  this  little  band,  and  the  savage  ferocity  that  marked  the  sack 
of  the  place,  are  unexampled  in  history. 

And  here  ended  the  liberty  of  Ireland,  her  nationhood  and  her  name,  But 
ere  the  closing  scene,  indeed  before  his  coronet  was  given  to  0'Neil,  Elizabeth. 
was  called  to  her  last  account,  and  James  of  Scotland  had  mounted  her  throne. 

Early  in  James'  reign  (1610) ,  Geoffrey  Keating  returned  to  Ireland.  War  and 
fagots  had  then  given  place  to  facile  judges  and  suborned  juries,  under  the  guid- 
ance  of  that  renowned  casuist,  Sir  John  Davies.  By  this  time  Keating  was  forty 
years  of  age,  twenty-three  of  which  were  spent  in  a  foreign  coUege,  most  likely 
Salam.anca.  Other  places  are  mentioned,  but  the  great  probability  is,  that  he 
studied,  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  taught,  at  Salamanca ;  for  the  inter communication 
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with  Spain  at  that  time  was  more  frequent  than  witli  France.  Spain  was,  in 
fact,  the  principal  refuge  for  the  exiled  Irisli,  and  his  opportiinities  for  preserving 
his  practical  knowledge  of  his  native  tongiie,  were  far  greater  there  tlian  elsewhere 
out  of  Ireland.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  there,  from  time  to  time,  received 
old  manuscripts  from  bards  and  shannachies,  who  shared  the  flight  of  the  0'Don- 
nell  or  foUowed  him  into  exile.  This  would  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
general  accuracy  of  his  history,  for  we  are  told,  that  in  his  researches  through 
Connaiight  and  Ulster,  the  bards  who  had  stolen  to  the  hills  to  live  with  wild 
beasts,  repulsed  him,  as  owning  a  strange  name  and  belonging  to  the  race  of 
the  hungry  iindertakers  who  then  preyed  on  the  green  íields  of  their  inheritance. 

Although  James  had  in  1607  revived  Elizabeth's  conformity  act,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Oatholics  of  Munster,  at  least  in  that  part  under  the  sway 
of  the  Ormonds,  suffered  any  actual  persecntion.  Indeed,  so  far  back  as  1602, 
Sir  George  Carew  held  an  assize  at  Limerick,  Cashel  and  Olonmell,  where  he  did 
vengeance  on  the  restive  of  these  parts  whom  he  could  lay  hands  on.  But  he 
found  that  a  great  number  had  fled  to  the  Ormonds,  two  baronies  in  North 
Tipperary  ;  and  meeting  the  Earl  of  Ormond  at  Olonnaell,  "  he  did  move 
him  "  to  go  with  him  into  these  parts  to  assize  them  at  his  leisure  there.  But 
*'the  Earl  did  entreate  him  to  satisíie  himselfe  concerning  that  busines,  for  he 
would  undertake  it."  He  did  not  undertake  it,  however,  and  the  great  pacifi- 
cator  thus  communes  in  that  regard  :  "  which  1  thinke  had  beene  immediatelie 
performed  had  not  the  immature  deathe  of  his  most  vertuous  lady  (the  lamenta- 
ble  tydings  whereof  v/ere  brought  to  him  at  Olonmell,  oppressing  his  aged  heart 
with  immeasurable^sorrow)  caused  the  same  for  a  time  to  be  deíerred." 

Immediately  on  Keating's  return  he  was  appointed  curate  to  the  very  rever- 
end  Eugene  Buhy,  in  his  native  parish.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  his  ministry, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  vest  himself,  the  viçar  requested  him  to  delay  mass. 
After  some  time  he  asked  the  cause,  and  was  informed  it  was  to  accommodate 
a  wealthy  family  who  had  not  yet  arrived.  He  refused  to  sanction  this  practice, 
and  proceeded  with  the  sacrifice.  He  was  glad  to  learn  thereafter,  that  the 
family  were  of  his  own  kindred,  who  took  good  care  to  be  punctual  in  future. 
How  long  he  continued  fulfiUing  the  duties  of  the  ministry  in  Tubrid,  we  are  not 
informed.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  extendcd  far,  and  numerous  and  even  fash- 
ionable  audiences  gathered  to  hear  him.  The  buílding  of  the  church  at  Tubrid 
engaged  his  care,  and  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  this  labor  must  have 
extended  over  years.  He  also  wrote  during  his  mission  a  theological  treatise, 
called  "EochairSgiath  anAifrinn,"  a  Key  to  the  Shield  of  the  Mass,  a  work  it  hi 
said  of  rare  merit.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time,  a  treatise  on  practical  piety, 
called  "  Tri  BirGhaoithe  anBhais,"  the  Three  Winged  Shafts  of  Death.  These 
works  are  not  translated,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  valuable  acces- 
sions  to  the  description  of  literature  to  which  they  belong.* 


*  Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  text,  Slan  lb  h-Etiinn — Farewell  to  Ireland, 
Doctor  Keating  has  left  a  great  many  lyrical 

compositions  of  considerable  merit.    They  are  Mo  bheannacht  leat  a  scribhinn 
distinguished  above  the  productions  of  hrs  time  Go  h-inis  aoibhinn  Ealga  ; 
by  simplicity  and  purity  of  sty]e.     They  ali  Is  truagh !  nach  leur  damh  a  bcanna 
breathe  of  the  \vriter's  intenso  dewotion  to  Ire-  Gidh  gnath  a  d-teanna  dearga. 
land,  her  language,  her  traditions  and  her  histo- 
ry. They  are  scattered  through  the  miscellaneous  Slan  da  h-uaisle  ^s  d'a  h-oireacht, 
manuscripts  which  yet  abound  in  Ireland.    One  Slan  go  ro  bheacht  d'a  cleirchibh, 
is  selected  for  pnblication  here;  simple,  beauti-  Slan    da  bantrachtaibh  caoine 
fui  and  brimfull  of  tcnderness,  as  an  example  of  Slan  d^a  saoithibh  le  h-eigsibh. 
the  Doctor's  powers  and  taste  in  this  species  of 

composition.    It  is  an  address  to  a  letter  he  had  Mo  shlan  d'a  maghaibh  mine, 

Just  writton  to  some  frlend  in  Ireland,  from  his  Slan  fa  mhile  d"a  a  cnocaibh, 

retreat  at  Salamanca.    Here  is  the  põem.    It  ia  Mo  chion  d'on  te  ta  inte, 

headed—  Slan  da  linntibh  a  s  d'a  a  lochaibh. 
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Tfa.fl  not  liis  missioiíary  labors  been  interrupted,  the  probability  is,  tbat 
**  Keating's  History  "  never  would  liave  been  written.  The  duties  of  the  priest 
would  not  allow  the  necessary  leisure  to  the  historian.  The  circumstances  that 
compelled  his  ílight  are  variously  related.  One  version  is,  that  in  a  sermon 
fashionably  attended,  he  so  severely  reproved  a  certain  vice,  that  a  Mrs.  Moklar, 
a  dashing  beauty,  resented  it  as  a  personal  exposure  of  her  criminal  levity. 
Burning  with  rage,  she  flew  to  the  President,  who  was  one  of  her  admirers,  and 
invoked  at  his  hands  the  vengeance  of  the  "  conformity  act."  Another  version 
is,  that  while  he  was  absent  in  search  of  materiais  for  his  history,  a  squire  of  hig 
neighborhood  seduced  the  daiigíiter  of  a  parishioner,  whom  Keating  denounced 
unsparingly  on  his  return,  and  thus  incurred  the  peril  of  the  law. 

That  which  is  certain  is,  he  íled.  It  is  equally  certain,  he  was  protected  from 
the  blood-hounds  of  the  law.  Fidélity  among  the  Irish  people  is  a  virtue  often 
sorely  tested  and  never  found  wanting.  This  and  this  alone  accounts  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  he  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  so  much  peril. 
"  British  civilization,"  though  it  had  then  made  rapid  strides,  did  not  reach  that 
acme  of  perfection  in  espionage  it  has  since  attained.  The  forests  were  large, 
and  in  many  instances  inaccessible,  and  filled  with  bold  outlaws  whom  nothing 


SIan  d'a  coiltibh  fa  thorthaibli, 
Slan  fos  d\a  «orraidhaibli  iascach, 
Slan  d'a  mointibh  a's  d'a  bantaibh, 
SJau  fos  d'a  rathaibh  a's  d'a  riasgaibh. 

Slan  o'm  chroidhed'a  cuantaibh, 
Slan  fos  d'a  tuarthaibh  troina', 
Boraidh  d'a  tulchaibh  aonaicb* 
Slan  uaim  d'a  craobhaibh  croma. 

Gidb  gnath  a  foirne  fraocbdha 
Ann  inis  naomhtba  neambochd 
Siar  tar  dhromchladhuibb  na  dileann 
Beir  a  scribinn  mo  Bheannacht. 

Translatiox. 

My  blessing  witb  thee,  letter, 
To  beauty -fretted  Erinn  ; 
Would  I  could  see  her  highlands 
Though  crimson  dyes  oft  wearing. 

Fond  blessings  to  her  nobl«s, 
And  priesthood  holy,  fonder, 
Her  maidens  and  her  sages 
"Who  o'er  her  pagas  ponder. 

Best  wishes  to  her  truest, 
Her  blue  of  bluest  mountains, 


My  love  to  those  "within  her, 
Her  lakes  and  linns  and  fountains. 

Her  woods  with  berries  drooping, 
Her  sparkling  pools  with  fishcs, 
Her  moors  and  meadows  greenest, 
To  these  my  teeming  witshes. 

i.Ty  hcarfs  best  memories  to  her 
Broad  bays  and  surest  harbors, 
Her  yellow  harvest  bending, 
Her  songs  in  blending  arbors.* 

Though  passionate  the  people 
In  the  saints'  meetest  island, 
Athwart  the  billows  reariíig 
My  Messing  bear  to  Iieland. 

The  "fareweir'  is  published  in  Hardimans 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  2,  with  a  translation  by  Mr. 
Daiton. 

The  translation  here  given  is  literal,  or  at 
least  as  nearly  so  as  is  compatible  w^ith  the  meas" 
ure,  rythm,  and  structure  of  the  original,  which 
are  ali  preserved.  There  are  in  both  original 
and  translation,  the  exact  same  number  of  lines, 
rhymes,  feet  and  syllables,  an  idcntity  which 
had  for  its  object  to  give  an  idea  of  the  complex 
structure  of  írish  verse. 


*  "Tulchaibh  aonaich." — The  translation  of 
this  line,  "  Her  songs  in  blending  arbore,"  is  a 
departure  from  the  literalness,  if  the  word  be 
allowable,  otherwise  preserved  throughout,  for 
the  Avords  niean  "Fair  meetings."  By  "fair 
moetings,"  as  used  by  the  poet,  we  are  not  to 
understand  the  crowd  of  buyers  and  sellers  and 
idlerft  congregated  at  a  fair,  but  conferences  of 
the  bards,  wliich  were  usual  at  stated  times,  and 
continued  nearly  to  our  own  time.  The  trans- 
lator  has  seen  a  song  of  a  Munster  bard,  of  the 
last  century,  written  to  commemorate  one  of 
these  poetic  festivities,  held  at  Croom,  in  the 
Oounty  of  Limerick.  The  bards  met,  and  sang 
nnd  feasted  under  summer  foliage,  on  a  wood- 
land  slope  overlooking  the  silver  Maig;  and  the 
poet  does  ample  justice  to  the  enchanting  loveli- 
ness  of  the  spot.    He  also  describes  the  festiviíy 


of  the  bards,  who  no  doubt  had  a  right  merry 
carouse,  sucli  as  Moore  sings  of — 

Delicious  days  of  whim  and  soul 
When  mingling  lore  and  laugh  together, 

We  leaned  the  book  on  pleasure's  bõwl 
And  turned  the  leaf  with  folly  s  feather. 

It  was  this  description  of  the  Croom  meeting 
which  suggested  the  translation. 

The  Maig  has  tasked  the  genius  and  flred  the 
enthusiasm"of  more  than  one  of  the  children  of 
song.  Its  scenery  has  been  immortalized  by 
Gfrald  Griííin,  the  truest,  moet  sensitive  and 
tenderest  of  our  later  bards,  whose  pictures  of 
its  loveliness  are  as  glowing  as  his  Imaglnation 
and  as  truthful  as  his  heart. 
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"but  an  army  would  dare  to  encounter.  And  notwithstanding  the  devices  of 
*'  artful  Cecil,"  the  couniry  then  lacked  that  noblest  institution  of  the  DJneteenth 
century,  a  rural  police.  In  fact,  therefore,  he  might,  as  is  alleged,  have  written  or 
completed  the  history  in  Aherlow  woods,  now  one  of  the  loveliest  mountain  valleys 
in  Ireland.  The  glen  of  Aherlow,  as  the  place  is  called,  exteiids  along  the  north- 
ern  base  of  the  Galtees,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the  village  of  Bansha  to 
Galbally.  It  is  sheltered  at  the  Dorth  by  the  low  range  of  the  Clan  William 
mountains.  It  was  theretofore  the  asylum  of  "  Rebels,"  who  mayhap  had  thrice 
denied  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Elizabeth,  which,  on  one  occasion,  they  sorely 
rued,  for  they  received  a  friendly  visit  from  Carew  and  his  retinue  of  hangmen, 
the  object  and  achievement  of  which  he  thus  describes  : ' 

"  The  president  direc|;ed  his  forces  into  east  Olan  William,  and  harassing 
the  country,  killed  ali  mankind  that  were  found  therein  ;  thence  we  carne  into 
Arloghe  woods,  where  we  did  the  like,  not  leaving  behind  us  man  or  beast,  corne 
or  cattle." 

Aherlow  was  accessible  from  the  Tubrid  side  through  the  gorges  of  the  Gal- 
tees, and  no  doubt  a  man  sentineled  as  Keating  must  have  been  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  people,  might  live  there  for  years,  not  only  in  safely  but  comparative 
comfort.  Nov  were  its  solitude  and  quiet  unsuited  to  the  labor  of  the  historian, 
There  is  no  good  reason  then  to  question  the  story  that  hallows  the  scene. 
The  tradition  has  long  survived  the  wood,  and  ali  traces  of  the  hiding  place. 
The  ricli  sheen  of  the  meadow  and  the  golden  hiie  of  the  harvest  gMden  the  Glen 
of  Aherlow  now.  But  those  who  dwell  there,  love  to  recall  the  gloomy  memo- 
ries of  that  gloomy  time,  and  by  many  a  fireside  is  whispered  lowly  in  the  olden 
tongue  the  bloody  raid  of  Oarew's  gallows  tree,  and  then,  more  loudly  and  ex- 
uitingly,  the  invioíability  of  Keatiúg's  retreat.  This  fact  has  become  the 
"  genius  loci "  or  spirit  of  the  spot,  and  even  though  we  could  dissipate  the  spell 
with  which  it  has  invested  that  lovely  vale,  where  so  oft  we  roamed  exulting  in 
the  strife  and  freedom  we  had  fondly  hoped  for,  we  would  not  touch  with  dis- 
turbiug  hand  a  tradition  so  characteristic  of  those  mournful  times.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth,  and  we  hold  that  Doctor  Keating  eilher  wroto 
the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  the  "  Foras  feasa  ar  Erinn,"  in  the  woods  of  Aherlow. 
Being  unable  to  íix  the  date  of  Keating's  separation  from  his  duties  or  that  of 
the  commencement  of  his  history,  or  whether  he  ever  again  returned  to  the 
ministry,  we  shall  glance  brieíly  at  the  history  of  his  family  from  his  time 
downward. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Sir  Edward  Everard  or  Fethard  was  married  to 
the  daughter  pf  John  Keating,  of  Nicholstown.  Plis  brother  Eichard  Keating  s 
daughter  was  married  to  Wall,  of  Ooolnamuck,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Suir,  two 
miles  from  Carrick.  The  sole  male  representativo  of  these  Keatings  died  at 
Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Cotemporaneous 
with  them  was  Michael  Keating,  of  Shanbally,  who  was  married  to  Lord  Dj:in« 
boyne's  sister.  John  Keating,  íiis  son,  was  married  to  Miss  Kearney,  of  Kap- 
pagh.  He  was  cotemporaneous  with  the  Doctor  and  his  nearest  relativo.  This 
Joím  was  called  the  "  baron  "  and  "  knight  of  the  fleece."  He  had  issue  Michael, 
Maurice  and  Bryan.  Michael  married  the  sister  of  Lady  Ferrand,  and  left  issue 
one  son,  who  was  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin  ;  but  whether  he  left  any  issue 
we  cannot  say.  Maurice  married  Miss  Mandeville  of  Ballydine,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suir,  above  Ooolnamuck.  The  name  of  Mandeville  is  on  the  muster  roll 
of  William  of  Normandy  and  that  of  the  barons  of  Rumnymede,  and  in  the 
family  Ballydine  was  an  inheritance  for  600  years.  Whether  Maurice  Keat- 
ing has  left  any  male  issue,  we  cannot  ^ay.  Bryan  Keating  was  married  to 
Ann,  the  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Roger  Sheehy,  of  Dromcoloher.  He 
liad  issue  John,  Roger,  Henry,  William  and  George  Skeehy  Keating.  John 
left  no  issue,  Roger  only  one  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Nixon,  of  the  county  of 
Meath.    Henry  mariied  a  Miss  Singer,  sister  of  the  fellow  of  that  name  of 
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Dublin  Gollege.  He  joined  the  army  and-  rose  rapidly.  He  commanded  the 
attack  on  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  ;  and  on  the  news  reaching  England,  was  made 
major-general.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
created  baronet,  and  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath.  He  died  recent- 
ly,  and  leít  two  sons,  James  Sheehy  Keating,  captam  in  the  guards,  and  Henry 
Sheehy  Keating,  M.  P.  for  Keading.*  This  gentleman  is  unquestionably  the 
traest  representativo  of  the  famiiy  now  living,-  for  fame  speaks  him  fair  and 
faithfnl  to  the  kindly  and  generous  attributes  of  his  race.  George  left  one  son, 
Henry  G-eorge,  who  lately  lived  near  Mallow,  and  if  alive  is  perhaps  the  only 
male  representativo  of  the  famiiy  in  Ireland.  William,  the  youngest  of  these 
brothers,  fell  in  a  duel.  Bryan  Keating's  daughters,  Ann,  Jane,  Catharine  and 
Theodosia,  were  married — Jane  to  Mr.  Therry,  whose  eldest  son  is  now  judge  in 
Sidney ;  Catharine  to  Morgan  0'Dwyer,  of  Oullen,  whose  eldest  son  is  John 
Keating  0'Dwyer,  of  Limerick,  and  Theodosia  to  Edward  Sheehy,  of  Ballin- 
tubber,  whose  eldest  son  is  Roger  Sheehy,  of  Liskennett,  county  Limerick. 

Robert  Keating  of  Garranlea,  claims  a  relationship  with  this  famiiy,  but  what 
it  is,  or  whether  he  has  any,  does  hot  appear. 

Thus  there  seems  but  doubtful  conjecture,  that  there  is,  at  least  in  his  proper 
rank  and  position,  one  representativo  of  the  male  line  of  the  Keatings  in  Ireland. 
The  Doctor's  History,  after  ali,  is  their  noblest  monument.  It  is,  in  truth, 
*'  perennius  oere." 

But  what  is  stranger,  the  high  families  that  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Keatings  of  old,  are  nearly  extinct.  The  Everards  held  princely  sway  in  their 
feudal  hold  at  Fethard,  whose  walls,  yet  standiug,  attest  its  strength  and  their 
grandeur.  The  last  of  this.race  was  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  died  in  1823. 
The  Mandevilles  are  seen  no  more  at  Ballydine,  and  that  ancient  patrimony  has 
passed  away  from  the  name  for  ever.f  The  last  of  the  Kearnys  fell  in  a  duel  at 
Cashel  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  Coolnamuck  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Sadlier,  the  suicide.  The  last  of  the  Dunboynes  was  Bishop  Butler,  who 
abandoned  creed  and  crozier  to  take  a  wife  and  title.  He  is  buried  in  the 
old  Augustinian  Abbey,  in  Fethard.  His  monument  is  extremely  simple,  but 
extremely  beautiful.  It  is  a  mournful  record  of  his  times,  for  it  testifies  that  he 
repented  of  his  "  reformation,"  and  renounced  the  new  creed  and  title  on  the  bed 
of  death. 

Of  Dootor  Keating's  later  life  or  death,  no  record  reraains,  except  the  inscrip- 
tion  on  the  old  ruins  at  Tubrid.  ^  The  date,  as  will  be  seen,  in  the  copy 
given  below,  is  1644.  This  inscription  indicates  that  Doctor  Keating  was  never 
parish  priest,  for  the  designation  "  viçar"  is  added  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duhy*s 
name.    But  we  are  left  to  conjectoe  whether  the  date  is  that  of  the  consecra- 


*  Honrj  Sheehy  Keating  has,  since  the  ahove  Another  branch  of  the  famiiy  is  represented 

vras  written,  been  appointed  Solicitor  General  by  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Herbert  Mandeville, 

for  England.  of  Balleyna  Castle,  on  the  Anner,  near  Clonmell. 

t  The  flrst  of  this  famiiy  that  settled  in  Ire-  Thomas  of  Orchardstown,  cousin  of  his  name- 

land,  was  tíir  Philip  de  Mandeville.    Ho  obtained  sako,  tlie  disinheritor  of  Ballydine,  also  married 

large  grants  of  land,  extending  nearly  from  Car-  to  one  of  the  Hacketts,  left  issue  Francis  of  New 

rick  to  Clonmell,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir,  Castle,  and  James,  who  adopted  his  mother  s 

from  Henry  11.    The  castle  of  Ballydine,  built  narao  and  the  arms  of  her  famiiy.    He  entered 

by  him,  wtis  the  residence  of  the  hoad  of  the  the  East  índia  service  and  roso  to  high  rank.  A 

house  for  over  six  hundred  years.    Towards  the  large  famiiy  now  inherit  his  name  and  fortunes 

close  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Mandeville,  in  the  East.    Mary  Hackett,  the  sister  of  Major 

being  himself  childless,  and  at  variance  with  his  General  Hackett  and  F.  Mandeville  of  New  Òas- 

brother  James  of  Yesterland,  sold  Ballydine  to  tle,  was  married  to  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  tho 

John  Scott,  then  Solicitor  General,  and  after-  above  James  Mandeville  of  Yesterland,  whose 

wards  Earl  of  Clonmell.  To  him  also  he  disposed  issue  were  John,  the  father  of  James,  jnn.,  and 

of  Orchardstown  and  Cahirclough,  estates  held  James  H.  Mandeville  of  Ballyqi;  Irkeen.  ,  The 

in  right  of  his  v/ife,  daugliter  of  James  Hackett  latter  is  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Daniel 

of  Chibs  Court.    His  representatives  are  James  OMahony  of  Kilbenny,  by  whom  he  has  a  large 

Hackett  Mandeville  of  BalljTquirkeen,  and  his  famiiy. 
nephew,  also  James. 
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tion  of  the  church  or  of  the  inscription.  If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be  possible 
that  Doctor  Keating  lived,  as  Mr.  0'Donovan  is  inclined  to  believe,  until  1650. 
Otherwise  it  is  iindoubted  that  he  was  dead  in  1644,  for  beyond  ali  question  he 
was  dead  wben  the  inscription  was  written,  although  by  some  incompreliensible 
mpde  of  reasoning,  the  author  of  the  life  preíixed  to  Halliday's  translátion  con- 
clúdes,  that  the  request  to  pray  for  his  soul  and  those  of  the  others,  whose  bodies 
lay  buried  in  the  church,  was  conclusive  proof  that  he  was  then  living. 

We  are  informed  that  the  church  was  built  by  "  leave  of  Parliament,"  and  this 
"leave"  must  have  been  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  Charles  I.'s  reign ;  and 
assuredly  the  church  must  have  been  finished  before  1644,  when  Cromweirs 
generais  were  desolatiug  the  north  with  sword  and  âarae ;  and  when  that  desola- 
tion  surged  in  blood  over  the  devoted  fields  pf  Tipperary,  it  left  the  church  in 
Tubrid,  like  other  churches,  a  blackened  ruin.  For  a  time,  between  44  and  46, 
Cromweirs  banditti  were  checked  by  the  band  of  Owen  Eoe  0'Neal.  Once  again 
the  flag  of  the  red  hand  dawned  on  the  gladdened  fields  of  Tirowen  and  the 
flood  of  the  Blackwater.  He  met  Munroe  at  Benburb,  and  with  a  force  ii^erior 
in  numbers  to  that  generaVs  veterans,  utterly  routed  him.  Munroe's  retreat 
was  a  flight,  and  he  left  nearly  four  thousand  of  his  "  roundheads  "  dead  on  the 
field.  0'Neil  was  preparing  to  piirsue  him,  when,  fatal  order  !  he  received  the 
Nuncio's  commands  to  repair  to  Kilkenny.  In  1647  or  8,  he  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  the  Confederate  army  in  pursuit  of  Cromwell,  then  on  his  way  to 
Clonmell,  when  at  Tandaragee  the  bowl  of  the  assassin  laid  in  death  this  last 
hope  of  Erin.  Had  Doctor  Keating  lived  in  these  times,  he  would  leave  some 
record  of  the  ruin  that  swept  over  Munster. 

In  his  preface,  he^says  that  he  was  then  an  old  raan.  In  the  manuscript  copy 
from  which  the  foUowing  translation  has  been  made,  and  for  which  the  ti^ans- 
lator  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Michael  Sheehan,  now  of  New  York,  and 
late  of  Kanturk,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  a  postscript  is  appended,  dated  1629.  Thi3 
date  clearly  establishes  1570  as  that  of  his  birth,  which  would  leave  him  then 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  Mr.  Sheehan'3 
manuscript  is  very  old,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  and  was  very  carefully  com- 
pared  with  it.  It  has  been  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  Rev'd  Mr.  0'Keefe, 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  historian. 

In  closing  this  brief  and  uncertain  memoir,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hope,  that 
those  who  may  be  in  possession  of  authentic  records  relative  to  Doctor  Keating, 
will  communicate  the  same  to  some  person  who  can  use  it,  so  as  that  they  may 
fix  such  facts  and  dates  in  reference  to  the  great  historian  as  can  be  known. 

We  subjoin  the  Tubrid  inscription,  most  fervently  joining  in  the  prayer  it 
invokes. 

New  Yokk,  Jidy  áth,  1857. 


INSCRIPTION, 


Orate  pro  animabus  Rev.  Patris  Engenii  Duhuy,  vicarii  de  Tubrid,  et  D. 
Doctoris  Keating,  hujusce  sacelli  fundatoruni  necnon  et  pro  omnibus  aliis  tanj 
sacerdotibus  quam  laicis,  quorum  corpora  in  eodem  jacent. 

A.  D.  1644. 


Pray  for  the  souls  of  the  Reverend  Father  Eugene  Duhy,  viçar  of  Tubrid, 
and  the  learned  Doctor  Keating,  the  founders  òf  this  church ;  and,  afso  fcf 
thoae  of  ali  others,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  whose  bodies  are  therein  interred. 

A.  D.  1644. 
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THE    "DION-BHROLLÂ0H;'> 

OR, 

PEEFACE    OF    DE.    KEATING.^ 


"Whoeyer  sets  before  Um  tlie  task  of  inquiring  into  and  invés- 
tigating  tlie  liistory  and  antiquities  of  anj  country,  ouglit  to  adopt 
tlie  mode  tliat  most  clearly  explains  its  true  state,  and  gives  the 
most  correct  account  of  its  inhabitants.  And,  becanse  I  liavc  nn- 
dertaken  to  write  and  publisli  a  History  of  Ireland,  I  dêem  mj- 
Belf  obliged  to  complain  previonslj  of  some  of  tlie  wrongs  and 
acts  of  injustice  practiced  towards  its  inhabitants,  as  well  tbwards 
the  Old  Gauls  ^  (Anglo-Irish),  who  have  been  in  possession  of  tbe 
country  for  more  tlian  fonr  centuries  since  the  Bnglish  invasion, 
as  towards  the  Gaels,^  who  have  owned  it  for  nearly  three  thou- 


*  Dr.  Keating  styles  his  prelimi- 
nary  discourso  "  Dion  -  bhrollach," 
(Dcen-vroUagh,)  a  compound  term, 
meaiiing-,  literaíly,  "  a  guard  for  the 
breast."  It  may  be  here  translated 
eitlier  "  van-guard"  or  "  breast-work." 
Our  antlior  was  fond  of  sucli  compound 
titios  1  Thus  he  styles  Lis  history 
"  Foras-Feasa  ar  Erinn/'  i.c,  "a historie 
knowlcdge  of  Eri,"  a  term  compoimd- 
ed  of  Foras,  history,  and  Fios,  knowl- 
edge.  llis  clcverest  and  most  care- 
fuliy-writtcn  work,  which  he  composed 
in  defence  of  his  national  religion,  he 
called  the  "  Eodiair-Sciath  an  Aifrinn," 
[Oghir-Skesah  an  Affrinn,)  i.  e.,  "  The 
key-shicld  of  the  j\[ass  ;"  meaningtherc- 
by,  an  explanatory  defence  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifico. 

^  Gauls. — The  Irish  designated  the 
earlier  Anglo  Norman  and  British 
invadcrs  tliat  liad  settled  amongst 
''  SGn-Ghíim;\{Sha7i-Ghoim,  i.  e.  "  Old 
Gauls"  or  "  strangers."  These  settlers 
were  aiso  called  "  Strongbownians," 
from  theír  leader,  Eichard  de  Olare, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Strigul,  who 
had  recoived  the  nickname  of  "  Strong- 
bow,"  from  his  expertness  in  archery. 
These  early  colonists  soon  adopted  the 


manners  and  habits  of  the  Irish,  with 
whom  they  quickly  amalgamated,  and 
they  became,  as  the  English  writers  of 
the  day  said  of  them,  "  ipsis  Hibernis 
Hihcriúores,^^  i.e.,  moye  Irish  than  the 
Irish  themselves.  A  marked  distinction 
was  therefore  made  between  them  and 
the  "  Nuadh-Ghaill''  {No-ghoill),  or 
later  invaders.  They  ncvcr  called 
themselves  "  Sasaaiaigh,"  or  Saxons, 
nor  was  that  hated  térm  evor  applied 
to  them  by  the  natives.  They  are  al- 
ways  styled  either  "  Brethnaigii"  {Breh- 
nigh),  i.  e.,  Britons  or  Gauls,  as  here. 
The  term  "Gall"  or  "Gaul"  was  not  given 
to  them  as  a  generic  name,  thongli  the 
vast  majority  of  them  were,  in  truth, 
Gallo-Normans  by  descent.  They  were 
so-called,  merely,  because  they  were 
"  strangers."  Thus  we  shall  see  the 
Irish  caliing  the  Scandinavian  sea- 
rovers,  "  Finn-Ghaill"  and  "  Dubh- 
Ghaill,"  {Doo-ghoill) ,  i.  e.,  "  Fair  and 
Black  Strangers,"  thougli  they,  cer- 
tainly,  were  not  of  the  Gallic  nation. 

^  GaeL— In  more  ancicnt  Irish 
manuscripts,  this  word  is  found  writ- 
ten  "  Gaedal,"  or,  with  the  aspiration, 
"  Gaedhal."  It  is  now  universally  spell- 
ed  "  Gaodhal,"  for  the  modems,  by  a 
[1-] 
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Band  years.  For  there  is  no  historian  tliat  has  Avritten  u^on  Ire- 
land,  since  the  event  just  mentioned,  who  does  not  strive  to  viliíy 
and  calumniate  both  the  Anglo-Irish  colonists  and  tlie  Gaelío 


corrupt  innovation,  always  replace  the 
"  ae"  of  tlie  ancients  by  "ao."  Through- 
out  this  work,  the  form  "  Gael,"  sliall  be 
used  in  translating  the  word,  wherever 
it  is  used  in  a  national  or  generic  sense. 
It  has  been  received  into  the  English 
language  under  this  latter  form,  which 
represents  pretty  nearly  its  modem 
pronunciation.  The  editor  rejects  the 
form  "  Gadelian,"  because  it  disguises 
the  diphthong  "  ae,"  which  he  considers 
an  esseiitially  radical  element  of  the 
word,  while  it  does  not  at  ali  add  to  the 
facility  of  its  pronunciation  in  English. 
He  thinks  the  name  of  kindred  origin 
with  "  G^etulus,"  or  "  Gaetuli,"  a  name 
by  which  a  nation  of  northern  Africa 
was  designated  by  the  Eomans. 

This  is  the  true  national  or  generic 
name  of  that  portion  of  the  great  Celtic 
family,  which  inhabits  both  the  Scottish 
highlands  and  Ireland.  The  manuer  in 
which  it  has  been  introdnced  into  English 
has  misled  many  learned  inquirers  into 
comparative  etymology,  leading  them 
to  fancy  that  it  had  some  relationship 
with  the  word,  "  Gallus,"  or  "  Gaul," 
other  than  that  of  most  total  opposition. 
To  add  to  the  errors  already  broached 
Upon  the  subject,  Dr.  0'Brien,  in  re- 
maryng  on  the  letter  "  a,"  in  his  Irish 
Dictionary,  has  devoted  a  large  space  to 
proving  that  these  two  most  antagonis- 
tic  words,  "  Gaedhal"  or  Gael,  and 
"  Gall,"  or  Gaul,  were  originally  de- 
rived  from  the  same  source,  and  had 
been  in  the  beginning  applied  to  one 
people.  His  object  in  this  forced,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  think,  wilfiilly  deceitful  at- 
tempt,  was,  apparcntly,  to  support  some 
of  the  wild  etymological  fantasies  of 
General  Yallancey,  and  antiquarians  of 
his  school.  Though  the  Doctor's  reasons 
are  beneath  criticism,  and  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  any  one  who  knows  even 
a  little  of  the  Gaelic  language,  in  which 
the  words  are  as  hostile  to  each 
other  as  friend  is  to  foe,  or  as  hlack  is 
to  white,  or  as  any  two  terms  can  possi- 
bly  be  ;  still,  I  am  induced  to  notice 
his  imposition  here,  by  the  fact  that  he 


has  thereby  misled  some  really  learned 
and  truth-seeking  writers,  both  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent.  Moore 
quotes  him  as  an  authority  upon  what 
he  calls  the  adventitÍGUs  letter s  inter po- 
lated  by  the  Irish  Bards.  The  learned 
Thierry  has  been  kd  by  him  to  suppose 
that  "  Gallus,"  "  Celta,"  "  Gaul,"  &c., 
and  '•  Gaedhal"  or  "  Gael,"  were  but  dia- 
lectic  variations  of  the  same  original 
appellation.  As  a  basis  for  his  assump- 
tion,  Dr.  0'Brien  makes  the  folio wing 
assertion,  which,  after  his  own  etymo- 
logical researches,  he  must  have  known 
to  be  unfounded.  Having  remarked 
upon  that  property  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
by  which  no  two  or  more  vowels  coming 
together  can  form  distinct  syllables,  he 
goes  on  to  say  :  "  For  which  rcason  oui 
bards  or  versiíicators,  who  frequently 
wanted  to  stretch  out  words,  by  mul- 
tiplying  tlieir  syllables,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  their  rhymes,  devised 
the  method  of  throwing  in  between 
the  two  vowels  an  adventitious  conso- 
nant  (generally  a '  d'  or  '  g'  aspirated 
by  'h'),  in  order  to  stretch  and  di- 
vide the  two  vowels  into  two  differeut 
syllables.  As  this  consonant  was  "  quite 
foreign  to  the  natural  framc  of  the 
word,  so  it  entirely  corrupted  and  dis- 
guised  its  radical  form  and  structure." 
Now,  I  deny  that  our  bards  did  de- 
vise  any  such  method  for  "  stretchiiig 
out  their  rhymes,"'  and  I  challenge  ex- 
amples,  from  any  correctly-written 
manuscript,  that  will  show  that  the 
letters  he  would  style  adventitious  do 
not  belong  either  to  the  radical  frarae 
of  the  word,  or  to  its  regular  gram- 
matical  hífiection.  The  proof  that  the 
letters  are  not  adventitious  may  easily 
be  had,  by  comparing  the  words  in 
which  they  occur  with  their  cognate 
terms  in  other  Indo-European  dialects  ; 
in  some  one  of  which  the  letters,  mor- 
tiíied  or  silenced  in  Irish,  will  ever  be 
found  fully  sounded.  The  truth  secms 
to  be,  that  these  aspirations  or  silenc- 
ings  of  medial  and  final  letters,  were 
the  peculiar    mode   of  corrupt ion  by 
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natives.  We  have  proofs  of  tliis  in  tlie  accounts  given  by  Cam- 
brensis,  Spenser,  Staneburst,  Hanmer,  Camden,  Barclay,  Morri- 
son,  Davis,   Campion  and  ali  tlie  writers  of  the  New  Gauls 


wliicli  tlie  Gaels  ãissimilatcd  tlieir 
tongue  from  the  "  Liiigua  prisca,"  or 
primitive  language  of  the  Japetían 
tribes  of  Europe  and  Ásia.  Whether 
that  essential  difference  and  one  or  two 
other  miiior  ones,  was  caused  by  either 
Semitic,  Uralian,  or  Finnish  admix- 
tiire,  is  a  question  that  well  merits 
the  investigation  of  the  comparativo 
phiiologist.  It  would  favor  our  Phe- 
nician  theories,  did  these  peciúiarities 
belong  altogether  to  the  Gaelíc,  but 
they  pcrvade  the  whole  family  of  the 
tongues  called  Celtic. 

To  the  candid  etymologist,  the  reten- 
tioii  of  such  sileiít  letters,  in  the  written 
and  in  the  poetic  language,  will  not  seera 
to  bò  innovations.  He  will  rather  consid- 
er  it  a  proofofthe  resistance  given  by  the 
Irish  ollamhs  and  bards  to  ilie  U7ip;uistic 
corruptions  of  the  vuls;ar.  For,  if  these 
ollamhs  and  bards  did  innovate,  how 
is  it  that,  isolated,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  from  the  learned  of  the  wÔrld, 
they  always  chanced  to  hit  upon  the 
propor  radical  letter  that  should  be 
inserted  in  order  to  make  the  written 
ivord  correspond  in  outward  appear- 
ance  with  its  Greek^  Latin,  or  San- 
scrit  cogener?  Are  we  to  suppose 
that  these  ollamhs  and  bards,  whose 
edncation  was  purely  local  and  profes- 
sional,  w^ere  skilled  in  the  very  recent 
scicncc  of  comparative  philology  ?  Are 
we  to  believe  ali  that  the  venerable 
Kcating  has  transcribed  for  us  of 
the  royal  schoolmaster,  Fenius  Farsa, 
and  of  that  universal  savant,  Gaedal, 
son  of  Ethor?  And  yet  we  miist 
either  do  that,  and  allow  a  knowledge 
of  comparative  philology  to  our  bards 
and  shanachies,  of  which  the  most 
learned  amongst  modem  philologists 
mightfeel  proiid,  or  we  must  allow  that 
these  silent  and  aspirated  letters,  which 
pervade  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
Gaelic  tongue,  are  not  adventitious. 
But,  it  is  much  easier  to  allow  that  these 
letters  were  pronounced  at  the  time, 
when  the  words  in  which  they  occur 
werefirst  committed  to  wríting,  and  that 


the  Ollamhs,  Druids  and  Bards  preserv- 
ed  their  orthography  thus  unaltered, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  w^hich  the 
spoken  language  underwent  from  popu- 
lar corruption.  This  is  no  place  to 
cite  many  examples  of  the  class  of 
w^ords  I  mean ;  for  such  I  refer  the 
reader  to  the  erudito  work  of  M.  Pictet, 
upon  the  Analogies  of  the  Sanscrit , 
with  the  Celtic  tongues. 

Unluckily  for  Dr.  0'Brien's  assump- 
tion,  the  cogener  of  the  word  we  spell 
"Gaedal,"  but  pronounce  "  Gael,"  is  still 
preserved  in  a  neighboring  Indo-Euro- 
pean  language.  In  the  Oimbric  or  Kim- 
ric,  i.  e.  the  Welsh,the  Irish  or  Gaels,  are 
cailed  "Guydhill,"  with  the  "dh"  as  fully 
pronounced  as  the  "  th"  in  the  English 
word  "  whither."  Now,  our  Oimbric 
neighbors  were  not  íirst  taught  our 
name  from  books.  They  must  have 
heard  our  forefathers,  when  first 
brought  into  contact  with  them,  call 
themselves  Gaedail  or  Guydhill,  sound- 
ing  the  radical  "  d"  fully.  Otherwise, 
they  would  not  have  known  that  such 
a  letter  existed  in  writing.  Their  own 
language  is  subject  to.  ali  the  aspira- 
tions  and  mortiíications  of  letters  that 
ours  is,  but  they  write  their  words  as 
pronounced,heedless  of  radicais.  Hence, 
without  abiding  too  closely  to  the  date 
w^hich  the  bards  give  as  the  time,  when 

"  Mnedh's  sons  first  heard  dread  Ocean 
His  music  beat  on  Erfs  shores," 

we  must  still  put  back  the  epoch,  when 
Gael  and  Oimber  met  in  western  Eu- 
rope, to  an  extremely  remote  period, 
that  is,  to  some  period  when  the  "  d" 
was  fully  sounded  in  Gaedal.  That  it 
was  not  so  sounded,  when  our  Scottish 
kinsmen  of  Alba  left  us,  some  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago,  we  have  living  testi- 
mony.  The  Highlander  aspirates  or 
silences  the  same  letters,  in  the  same 
words,  as  the  Munster-man.  It  has 
taken  some  thousand  years  and  odd 
centuries,  to  make  a  slight  dialoHic  and 
euphonic  difference  between  Scotch  and 
Irish  Gaelic.  It  must  have  taken  an- 
other,  at  least,  equaVperiod  to  make  the 
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(English),  wlio  liave  treated  of  tliis  conntry.     So  that,  wlien  tliey 
speak:  of  the  Irish,  one  would  imagine  that  tiiQse  men  were  actuated 


wide  difference  that  exists  between  the, 
nevertheless,  closely-allied  languages  of 
Wales  and  Ireland.  This  one  example 
is,  in  itself,  irrefragablô  evidence  that 
Gaedal  is  no  corruption  of  Gallus,  even 
were  our  own  ollamhs  silent  on  the  sub- 
jeçt.  If  the  natives  of  the  country, 
called  Gallia  by  the  Latins,  were  the 
Eame  as  the  Gael,  their  relationship 
must  be  proved  by  something  better 
founded  than  the  accident  by  which 
Gaedal  has  been  corrupted,  so  as  to  have 
a  faint  resemblance  in  sound  to  Gaul. 
In  the  common  Irish  this  day  spoken, 
"Gael".  means  a  "  kinsman,"  while 
*' Gall"  means  a  "  foreigner."  In  the 
"Welsh  and  the  Armorie  Breton,  also, 
"  Gall"  or  "  Gal'  means  foreign.  In  the 
old  Anglo-Saxon,  its  kindred  term 
"Wallisc"  meant,  stranger ;  hence 
**  Welsh"  or  "  Wallisc''  carne  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  the  British  inhabitants  of  Oam- 
bria.  The  German  form  of  the  word 
"  Welsch"  means  foreign  also— Italy  is 
their  "Welschland"  or  "Foreigners' 
land."  The  word  is  seen  less  disguised 
in  the  name  of  the  "Walloon"  guards,  so 
famons  on  the  Oontinent,  and  in  that  of 
the  people  called  "  Walh."  But  why 
multiply  examples  ? 

Finding  thus  that  the  word  means 
foreign  in  ali  the  languages  where 
any  form  of  it  occurs,  the  editor  holds, 
until  farther  proof  be  adduced  in  sup- 
port  of  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
ancient  Oeltlc  inhabitants  of  modera 
France  and  of  northern  Italy — the 
"  Gallia"  or  '•  Welschland"  of  ancient 
Rome — díd  never  call  themselves  Galli 
at  ali,  but  that "  Gallus"  perhaps  mean- 
ing  in  old  Latin  what  "  Gall"  means  in 
Gaelic,  and  what  the  word,  though  in 
more  disguised  costume,  means  in  every 
European  tongue  where  it  is  found,  the 
old  Itali  called  their  invaders  from  be- 
yond  the  Alps  "  Galli,"  because  they 
were  "  Strangers  ;"  and  that  the  name 
continued  to  be  applied  to  the  people 
to  whom  it  had  been  most  particularly 
given,  after  it  had  lost  its  primitive  and 
more  extended  meaning.  So  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "  Wallisc  ;"  its  English 
form,  "  Welsh,"  has  lost  its  more  gene- 


ral signification,  and  it  is  now  forced  as 
a  national  name  upon  the  Oimbri,  whe- 
ther  they  will  have  it  themselves  or  not. 
The  editor  here  instances  a  few  of 
the  host  of  words  afFected  by  the  same 
deliquescent  or  melting  infiuence  to 
which  this  radical  word  "  gíedal,"  which 
Vf£LS,  perhaps,  more  anciently  "Gíedalws," 
"Gaetulus,"  VatTV?iOç  and  VatdvXoç, 
has  been  subjected,  viz  :  "Amha"  and 
"  amhain,"  i.  e.,  a  river,  pronounced  vul- 
garly  ow  and  oivin,  but  poetically  avva 
and  avwin  ;  in  Latin,  "amnis."  "  Aed- 
har,"  i.  e.,  the  upper  air,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced air,  poetically  aighar;  in  Latin, 
*•  aether  ;"  and  Greek,  Aidrjp.  "  Aeim- 
hinn,"  i.  e.,  pleamnt ;  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced eeng,  poetically  eevinn ;  in 
Latin,  "amcenus."  "  Bodhar,"  i.  e.  deaff 
vulgarly  pronounced  bowr,  poetically 
bôghãr  ;  in  Welsh,  "  byddar ;"  and  in 
English  *'  bother."  "  Cladhamh,"  i.  e.  a 
sword,  vulgarly  pronounced  doive,  poet- 
ically clãghãv ;  in  Latin,  "gladium;" 
and  in  English,  "  glaive."  "  Oumhar," 
i.  e.foam  or  a  'w;a'ye,vulgarly  pronounced 
coor,  poetically  cúvur  ;  in  Latin,  "  spu- 
ma ;"  and  in  Greek,  ^vfia.  "  Feighil," 
i.  e.  to  watch  or  guard,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced file,  poetically  feytl ;  Latin, 
"vigilo."  "Gabhar,"  i.  e.  a  goat,  vulgar- 
ly pronounced  gowr,  poetically  gãvãr; 
Latin,  "  caper.  "  Medhon,"  i.  e.  the 
middle,  vulgarly  pronounced  meõne, 
poetically  mêghôn  ;  Latin,  "  médium  ;" 
and  English,  "  middle."  Oghar,  i.  e. 
pallíd,  vulgarly  pronounced  our,  poet- 
ically oghar  ;  Greek,  (jdxpoç.  "  Saeg- 
hal,"  i.  e.  an  age,  life,  vulgarly  pro- 
nounced sayl,  poetically  saighal ;  Latin, 
*'  Saeculum."  "Samhail"  and^amhail," 
i.  e.  like,  vulgarly  pronounced  sowil  and 
otz;//,  poetically  s-lvwil  and  at'm/;  Lat- 
in, "  similis ;"  Greek,  afia  and  Ofioç  ; 
and  English,  "  same ;"  and  the  suffix, 
"some."  "Uabhan"  and  "uamhan,"  i.  e. 
fear,  vulgarly  pronounced  oon,  poeti- 
cally oovan ;  Greek,  cpopov.  "  Umhal,'^ 
i.  e.  humble,  vulgarly  pronounced  ool^ 
poetically  ooval ;  Latin,  "humilis.'* 
Uadhach,  i.  e.  an  udder^  vulgarly 
pronounced  oogh^  poetically  ooliagh; 
in  Greek,  ovT^ap. 
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by  tlie  instinct  of  tlie  beetle ;'  for  it  is  tlie  nature  of  this  animal,  wlien 
it  raises  its  head  in  tlie  summer,  to  ílutter  about  without  stooping 
to  tlie  fair  ílowers  of  the  meadow,  or  to  tlie  blossoms  of  tbe  gar- 
den,  tliougli  tliey  were  ali  roses  and  lilies ;  it  bustles  hurriedly 
round,  until  it  meets  -wátli  some  loathsome  ordure,  and  it  buries 
itself  therein ;  so  witb  the  above-named  writers,  they  never  allude 
to  the  yirtues  and  the  good  cnstoms  of  the  old  Angio-Irish  and 
Gaelic  nobility,  who  dwelt  in  Ireland  in  their  time ;  they  write 
not  of  their  piety  or  of  their  valor,  of  what  monasteries  they 
fonnded — what  lands  and  endowments  they  gave  to  the  Church 
- — what  immunities  they  granted  to  the  ollamhs,"  or  learned  doc- 


In  fine,  tliis  list  might  be  extended 
to  a  much  grcater  length,  clid  space  al- 
low.  Did  I  quote  monosyllabic  words, 
where  the  final  letters  are  silent  or 
mortified,  it  miglit  be  swelled  to  from 
six  Imndred  to  a  thousand  radical 
words.  It  is  this  peculiar  tendency  of 
tlie  Celtic  vocal  organs  to  mortify  or 
silence  certain  letters,  that^caiised  the 
great  number  of  silent  letters  found  in 
the  Celto-Latin  of  France,  that  is,  the 
modern  French — a  much  less  portion 
of  which  is  derived  directly  from  the 
Romans  than  is  generally  supposed. 

The  editor  has  dwelt  longer  upon 
this  subject  than  is  usual  in  a  note,  but 
he  deems  its  importance  to  be  an  am- 
ple  excuse ;  for,  not  only  does  a  good 
deal  relating  to  the  fiiiation  of  the 
Irísh  and  Scottish  Gaels  Hepend  upon 
the  retention  or  rejection  of  the  rad- 
ical "  d  "  in  this  particular  case,  but 
the,  perhaps,  much  more  important, 
question  of  the  possession  of  a.  knowl- 
edge  of  letters  by  the  Irish  Druids  and 
Bards  from  the  very  earliest  times,  can, 
in  his  opinion,  be  incontrovertibly 
proved  by  the  existence  of  those  very  si- 
lent letters,  of  wliich  he  has  given  exam- 
ples,  when  supported  by  strict  propriety 
and  dose  analogy  with  other,  often  far 
distant  languages  (such  as  the  San- 
scrit,  for  instance),  with  which  they 
are  invariably  used.  The  maintainers 
of  the  truth  of  the  ancient  tradition, 
that  tells  us  of  the  uninterrapted  use 
of  letters  among  our  ancestors,  should 
rcst  that  much  disputed  question  upon 
the  internai  strudure  of  our  ancient 
written  language  alone.  With  the  mod- 
ern Irish  and  Alban  Scotch  on  the  one 


side,  and  the  Sanscrit,  that  had  per- 
haps ceased  to  be  a  vulgar  tongue  be- 
fore  Homer  composed  his  Iliad,  and 
consequently  the  purest  and  most  per- 
fect  specimen  of  the  ancient  Japetiau 
tongue,  on  the  other ;  with  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Gothic,  Slavic,  Cimbro-Celtic  or 
Welsh,  and  the  various  dialects  of  our 
own  Ibero-Celtic,  as  connecting  links  be- 
tweeh  the  two  extremes,  such  evidence 
ca^i  be  brought  in  support  of  the  tra- 
dition of  our  own  bards  on  the  subject, 
as  must  convince  any  really  learned  and 
candid  philologist  of  its  being  founded 
upon  reality.  By  the  silent,  aspirated 
or  mortified  letters,  and  certain  other 
accidents,  what  I  may  call  the  strati- 
fied  history  of  the  Irish  tongue,  written 
upon  its  very  core  by  Nature's  own  hand, 
and  its  suceessive  stages  of  formation, 
can  be  traced  up  to  its  primitive  parent 
or  parents  in  the  East,  with  scarcely 
less  certainty  than  the  history  of  the 
earth's  formation  can  be  traced  from 
the  varied  strata  that  compose  its  shell. 

^  Tlie  Beetle.  This  idea  is  also  found 
in  Lope  de  Vega,  the  Spanish  dramatist 
and  poet.  An  ancient  Latin  naturalist 
has  said  of  this  insect,  "periit  odore 
rosíB,"  i.  e.,  "  the  odor  of  the  rose 
kills  it." 

^  TJie  OUamhs  (OUaves),  or  learn- 
ed doctors,  were  the  membérs  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  professions.  In 
pagan  times,  they  were  presided  over  by 
the  Arch-Druid.  They  comprised  the 
Druids  Brethemhs  [Brehnve),  i.  e.  Bre- 
lions  or  Judges,  the  Bards,  IJistorians, 
Physicians,  and  Musicians.  Each  order 
of  these  was  presided  over  by  au  Ard 
Ollamh,  or  chief  doctor. 
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tors  of  Ireland — tlieir  bounty  to  the  ecclesiastics  and  prelatcs  of 
tlie  Cliurch — the  relief  they  aíforded  to  orphans  and  to  the  poor — 
tlleir  muniíicence  to  men  of  learning,  and  tlieir  liospitalitj  to 
strangers :  insomncli  ttat  it  may  be  said  witli  truth,  tliat  they 
were  not  at  any  time  surpassed  by  any  natfen  of  Europe,  in 
generosity  and  hospitality,  in  proportion  to  the  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed.  Witness  the  meetings  of  the  learned  which  they  convened 
(a  custom  nnheard  of  amongst  the  other  nations  of  Éurope);  so 
that  snch  ivas  the  force  of  generosity  and  liberality  amongst  the 
old  Anglo-Irish  and  Gaels  of  Ireland,  that  they  were  not  satis- 
fied  with  distributing  their  bonnties  to  those  that  claimed  them, 
bnt  they  also  gave  public  invitations  to  ali  persons  to  come  and 
partake  of  their  favors,  in  order  to  íind  a  wider  scope  for  their 
desire  of  bestowing  treasures  and  presents.  And  yet  nothing 
of  ali  this  can  be  found  in  the  English  writers  of  the  time ;  but 
they  dwell  upon  the  cnstoms  of  the  vulgar,  and  npon  the  stories 
of  ignorant  old  women,  neglecting  the  illnstrions  actions  of  the 
nobility  and  ali  that  relates  to  the  ancient  Gaels  that  inhabited 
this  island  before  the  invasion  of  the  Anglo- Normans. 

Let  us  see  did  any  nation  in  Europe  oppose  the  Eomans  with 
more  valor  thah  they  df  d  in  their  defence  of^  Alba  or  Scotland. 
They  forced  the  Britons  to  bnild  a  wall  between  Britain  and  Scot- 
land, in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Gaels ;  and;  although  there  was  constantly  an  army  of  Eomans, 
amonnting  to  52,000  foot  and  200  horse,  kept  to  defend  that 
wall,  together  with  80,000  foot,  and  1,800  horse  for  guarding 
the  coasts  and  harbors  of  the  conntry  against  the  Scots  a^d 
Picts,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Samuel  Daniel, 
the  Gaels  used  to  pass  over  the  wall  and  ravage  the  country 
in  spjte  of  that  large  army.  Cormac  MacOulinan^  also  tells  us, 
in  his  Psalter,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  ra vages  committed 
in  Britain  by  the  Gaels,  and  the  ^' Cruithnigh,"  called  also 
Picts,  the  Britons  murdered  their  Eoman  governors  three  times, 
as  a  peace-offering  to  those  plunderers.  We  can  also  uncler- 
stand  from  Geoííry  of  Monmouth.  how  great  was  the  strait  into 
which  the  Gaels  had  reduced  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  their 
King  Vertigem,  who  was  forced  thereby  to  take  into  pay  the 
Saxon  Hengist  and  his  German  army.  We-  also  rcad,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Samuel  Daniel,  that  the  Eomans  had  built  fourteen 
fortresses  in  Britain,  in  order  to  resist  the  Scots  and  Picts,  who 
continued  to  disturb  that  country,  in  spite  of  the  Eoman  power, 
from  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Valentinian  the  Third, 

°  Cormac,  sonof  CuUnan,  Arclibisliop  ster  A.  D.  902.  He  was  the  compiler 
of  Cashel,  was  prociaimed  king  of  Mun-    of  tlie  famous  Psalter  of  Casliel. 
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namely,  for  a  space  of  500  years ;  for  it  was  in  tlie  year  of  onr 
Lord  447;  that  the  Eonians  deserted  tlieir  British.  province.  A 
contest  arose  before  that  time  between  Theodosius  and  Maximus, 
which  obliged  the  latter  to  bring  a  great  body  of  Britons  with 
hini  to  Armorica,^  wliich  is  now  called  Little  Britain  (Bretagne), 
in  France ;  and,  he  having  expelled  the  former  inhabitants,  gave 
that  country  to  his  British  soldiers,  whose  posterity  retain  it  to 
the  present  day. 

There  are  some  aiithors  among  the  ancients,  that  make  false 
statements  with  respect  to  the  írish,  particularly  Strabo,^  who 
asserts  in  his  third  book,  that  the  Irish  live  upon  human  flesh. 
My  answer  to  this  charge  is,  that  Strabo  has  lied,  in  thus  assert- 
ing  the  Irish  to  be  cannibals.  For,  nowhere  in  our  ancient  records 
do  we  read  of  any  person,  that  eat  human  flesh,  except  Ethni 
Uathach,^  daughter  of  Crimthann.  son  of  Enna  Kinnsellach,  king 
of  Leinster,  Avho  was  niirsed  in  the  Desies  of  Munster,  where  she 
was  fed  on  the  flesh  of  infants,  in  hopes  of  her  arriving  the  sooner 
at  maturity ;  for  it  had  been  prophesied,  that  the  fosterers  of  this 
lady  shonld  receive  land  from  the  man,  to  whoni  she  should  be 
married ;  and  she  was  married  to  Aengus,  son  of  ISTadfraech, 
king  of  Munster,  as  shall  be  noticed  hereafter  in  the  body  of  the 
history.  The  reader  must  understand,  when  our  Shanachies 
would  notconceal  this  shameful  fact,  so  disgraceful  to  a  daughter 
of  a  king  of  Leinster,  and  wife  of  a  king  of  Munster,  that  they 
would  not  fail  to  expose  it  in  people  of  inferior  rank,  if  such  a 
practice  ever  prevailed  in  this  country ;  therefore  Strabo  is  false, 
in  asserting  it  to  be  a  custom  in  Ireland  to  eat  human  flesh,  when 


^  Armorka  is  now  called  Bretagne. 
It  lies  on  the  northwestern  coast  of 
France.  The  rural  inhabitants  still 
alraost  universally,  speak  a  dialect  of 
the  Oeltic  tongue,  closely  akin  to  the 
Welsh  or  Cimbric.  They  are  a  brave, 
simple  people,  obstinately  attached  to 
their  old  habits  and  customs.  They 
are  moral  and  devoutly  Catholic,  and, 
mostly,  fervid  royalists.  The  invasion, 
here  referred  to,  was  not  one  of  extermi- 
uation,  as  might  be  hereunderstood;  the 
old  Armoricans  were  the  same  people 
as  themselves,  and  the  exiled  Bretons  did 
but  amalgamate  with  their  own  kins- 
folk.  The  Bretons  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Belgae  of  Gaul. 
In  1800  there  were  said  to  be  some  three 
millions  speaking  the  Breton  langnage 
In  ali  France  and  Spain,  it  was  then 
supposed  that  there  were  some  ten  mill- 


ions speaking  Celtic  dialects.  But  from 
this  must  be  deducted  the  Basque  or 
Gruipuscoan,  which  is  not  now  held  to  bo 
Celtic.  Bretagne  has  given  many  dis- 
tinguished  men  to  France,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  poet,  Chateaubriand. 

®  iSíraôo,  a  geographer,  who  flourished 
in  the  days  of  Augustas  and  Tiberius. 
His  geography,  written  in  Greek,  to 
which  our  author  here  alludes,  is  much 
celebrated. 

^  Ethni. — In  admitting  the  possible 
truth  of  this  disgusting  and  improbable 
story,  Dr.  Keating  shows  how  rigidly  he 
interpreted  the  cânon,  he  quotes  a  little 
below,  deíining  the  historian's  duties. 
It  is,  however,  most  likely,  an  idle 
slander  thrown  at  the  Munster  tribes  by 
their  enemies,  and  taken  hold  of  by 
some  stroUing  story-teller.  Dr.  Keating 
did  not  sufficiently  remember  the  fact, 
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we  can  find  but  one  solitary  instance  of  ít  in  onr  traditions,  and 
even  tliat  occurred  in  the  days  of  Paganism.  My  aiiswer  to  St, 
Jerome,^^  wlio  makes  the  sam^  assertion,  in  writing  against  Jovi- 
nian,  is,  tliat  he  mnst  have  had  liis  information  from  some  vender 
of  lies,  and  that  it  slionld  not  be  credited  to  tlie  prejiidice  of  tlie 
Irisli.  Solinus,"  in  his  twenty-íirst  chapter,  tells  ns  that  títere  are 
no  hees  in  Ireland ;  and  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  male  children^ 
for  the  íirst  month  after  birth,  receive  theirfood  from  the  point 
of  a  sword.  He  also  says  that  the  Irish,  when  they  have  killed 
an  enemy,  are  wont  to  bathe  Úiemselves  in  his  blood ;  but  it  is 
evident  from  our  own  history  that  every  word  of  this  is  íhlse.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela,^^  speaking  of  the  Irish,  in  his  third.  book,  calls 
theni  "  a  people^^  ignorant  of  every  virtue."  Many  other  ancient 
foreign  Avriters  have  spoken  of  Ireland  in  the  same  rasb^  dis- 
paraging  manner,  on  the  authority  of  lying  ramors ;  but,  no 
credit  should  be  given  to  their  statements,  for  they  were  them- 
selves  utt^ly  ignorant  on  the  subject ;  Avherefore  Camden,  when 
giving  down  the  testimonies  of  these  men  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
makes  use  of  the  following  remark  :  ^'  We  have,"  says  he,  "  no 
witnesses  upon  these  matters,  who  are  worthy  of  credit.  "^^  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  same  Camden,  that  it  was  false  to  assert  that  there 
were  no  bees  in  Ireland ;  for  in  describing  this  country,  he  says, 
himself,  that  "  such  is  the  quantity  of  bees,  that  they  are  found 
not  only  in  hives,  but  also  in  the  trunks  of  trees  and  in  holes 
in  the  ground."^^ 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  of  the  falsehoods  of  the  English 
authors,  who  have  written  upon  Ireland.  As  these  men  have 
foUowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Gambrensis,'^  we  shall  begin  by 


that  criticai  discrimination,  also,  was 
one  of  the  historiaii's  duties. 

^"  St.  Jerome,  or  Hieronymiis,  a  na- 
tive  of  Pannonia,  was  distinguished  for 
his  zeal  against  heretics.  He  wrote 
with  great  eloquence  and  elegance  of 
style.  In  the  instance  here  referred  to, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  much  regard- 
ed  the  armory  whence  he  took  the  wea- 
pon  wherewith  he  felled  his  enemy. 
He  died  A.D.  420,  aged  91. 

"  C.  Julius  Solinus  wrote  in  the  Ist 
centnry.  His  work  is  called  Polyhistor. 

^^  Pomponius  Mela  was  a  native  of 
Spain.  He  was  the  writer  of  a  geog- 
raphy,  and  flourished  about  A.  D.  45. 

"  Omnium  Yirtutum  ignari. 

"  Hornm  qiia)  commemoramus  dig- 
nos fide  testes  non  habemus. 

"  Apum   est   tanta   multitudo,   ut 


non  solum   alvearibiis,   scd   etiam  ar- 
borum  et  terrge  cavernis  reperiuntur. 

^^  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  i.  e.  Gerald 
the  Welshman,  or  Cambrian.  This 
first  British  calumniator  of  the  Irish 
nation  was  an  Anglo-Norman  ecclesi- 
astic,  who  carne  over  to  Ireland  A.D. 
1185,  in  the  train  of  King  John,  whose 
tutor  he  had  previously  been.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Philip  de  Barri,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Anglo-Norinan  invad- 
ers  of  Ireland,  and  founder  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  sept  of  the  Barries.  Giral- 
dus was  the  son  of  a  Norman  nobleman 
by  a  Welshwoman.  He  wrote  many 
works,  but  that  entitled  the  Oonquest 
and  Topography  of  Ireland  is  the  one 
to  which  our  author  alludes.  The 
falsehoods  of  Cambrensis  have  been 
ably  refuted  by  the  Irish  antiquary 
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bringing  his  lies  home  to  Cambrensis  himseli.  This  man  asserts, 
that  King  Arthur  received  a  tribute  from  Ireland,  and  that  tlie 
place  wliere  he  imposed  that  tribute  was  in  tlie  city  of  Leon,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  519.  Campion,  also,  makes  tíie  same  state- 
ment,  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  his  chronicle, 
where  he  adds,  that  one  Gilla-Mara  was  king  of  Irehind  at  that 
time.  But,  notwithstanding  that  both  the  author  of  Pt)lychroni- 
con  and  GeofPrej  of  Monmouth^  with  some  other  English  writers, 
make  mention  of  a  GiUa-Mara  as  king  of  Ireland,  yet  I  challenge 
any  one  of  them  or  their  followers  to  produce  a  single  põem  or 
passage  in  the  records  or  traditions  of  the  Irish,  in  which  there 
is  any  mention  or  account  of  any  person  named  Gilla-Mara's 
having  been  eyer  king  of  this  country,  unless  by  that  name  they 
mean  Murkertach  or  Murtough  Mor  Mac  Erca,  who  was  the 
cotemporary  of  King  Arthur,  and  was  very  powerful  both  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  This  Murkertach  sent  his  six  brothers 
into  Scotland,  and  one  of  them,  Pergus  Mor  Mac  Erca,  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Scottish  race  in  Alba  (Scotland).  Then,  it  was 
by.  the  Scots  and  Picts  that -King  Arthur  himself  was  killed. 
This  Fergus,  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  was,  as  I  state,  the 
first  king  of  Alba  of  ^the  Scottish  race ;  for  thongh  Hector  Boe- 
thius,''  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  reckons  thirty-nine  kings  of  that 
country  before  him,  still  not  one  of  these  predecessors  of  his  were 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  There  is  also  a  mistake  contained  in  the 
assertion  that  Fergus,  son  of  Fearchai\  king  of  Ireland,  was  the 
first  Scottish  king  of  Scotland ;  for,  there  never  was  a  king  of 
Ireland  named  Fearchar,  and  therefore  no  son  of  such  Fearchar 
could  be  king  of  Scotland,  as  Hector  Boethius  states.  Now, 
though  liad  it  pleased  Murkertach  Mor  to  place  his  brother,  Fer- 
gus Mac  í]rca,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  still  Murkertach  is 
himself  styled  ^''  Rex  Scotorum^'^''  meaning  that  he  was  king  of  the 
Scots,  both  in  Eri  and  Alba,  i.  e.  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Ilence, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  so  powerful  a  monarch  should  pay 
tribute  to  King  Arthur. 

Speed''  says  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  Irish  king  was  not  trib- 
utary  to  King  Arthur,  but  that  a  friendly  leagae  of  mutual  aid 
in  their  wars  subsisted  between  them ;  so  that  if  one  of  them  was 
oppressed  by  enemies,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  other  to  help  him 
with  an  allied  force:  this  Speed  calls  ''''jus  helli  socialís^^'  i.  e.  an 
obligation  of  alliance  in  war.     Such  is  the  present  alliance  be- 

Dr.  Lyncli,  of  Galway,  who  lived  dur-  Scottish  writer,w]iowrote  the  history  of 

ing  the  reigiis  of  Charles  I.  and  Charles  his  country  in  Latin.     He  was  born  at 

II.,  in  an  able  work,  written  in  Latin,  Dundee,  1470,  and  died  about  1550.^ 

and  gtyled  "  Cambrensis  Eversus," -i.  e.  ^^  John  Speed,  an  English  historian 

"  Cambrensis  overthrown."  and  geographer,  lived   between  A.D. 

"  Hector  Boece,  or  Boethius,  was  a  1556  and  1G29. 
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tween  tlie  King  of  Spain  and  tlie  Emperor;  for  eacli  is  bound 
to  send  aid  to  the  otlier,  whenever  his  necessities  require  it ;  yet, 
we  are  not  by  this  to  nnderstand,  tliat  the  Emperor  pays  any 
tribute  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Em- 
peror. In  like  manner,  if  thcre  existed  any  similar  treaty  be- 
tween  King  Arthur  and  Murkertacla,  Mac  Erca,  King  of  Ireland, 
by  which  Ihey  were  bonnd  to  assist  each  other  mutually  in  the 
time  of  danger,  it  is  not  thence  to  be  inferred  that  eitíier  was 
tnbatary  to  the  other.  The  truth  of  this  opinion  is  more  fuUy 
coníirmed  by  what  Nubrigensis  says,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  the  second  book  of  his  iiistory :  there,  in  speaking  of  Ireland, 
he  says  that  ''liibernia^^  (Ireland)  never  lay  under  any  foreign. 
sway."  Even  Cambrensis  himself  agrees  with  this  opinion  in 
Ms  twenty-sixth  chapter,  where  he  tells  ns  that  "from  the^*^  be- 
ginning  flibernia  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  foreign 
nations."  From  these  testimonies  it  is  clear,  that  neither  King 
Arthur  nor  any  other  foreign  prince  eyerpossessedthe  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  until  the  English  invasion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  Britons  could  have  laid  claim  to  any  authority  in  this 
island,  whcn  the  Eomans  themselves  never  dared  to  set  their 
hands  upon  it:  ànd  so  íar  was  it  from  Ireland's  being  subject  to 
the  Eomans  or  to  any  other  stranger,  that  Camden,^  in  his  book, 
called  Britannia  Camdeni^  gives  the  foUowing  testimony :  *'  When 
the  Eomans^  had  extended  their  empire  on  ali  sides,  many,  no 
doubt,  carne  over  here  (to  Ireland)  from  Spain,  Gaul,  i.  e.  France 
and  Britain,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  intolerable  yoke  of  the 
Eomans."  From  this,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Eomans  not 
only  never  carne  to  Ireland,  but,  that  the  people  of  other  countries 
found  there  an  asylum,  and  were  protected  by  the  Irish.  The 
sarae  Oamden  says  again,  in  confuting  the  opinion  of  those,  who 
imagine,  that  it  was  likely  that  the  Eomans  extended  their  domi- 
nation  to  Ireland :  23  a  j  ^^^^  scarcely  bring  my  mind  to  believe, 
that  this  country  had,  at  any  time,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans." 

Cambrensis  says,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  that  it  was  customary 
with  Irishmen  to  take  the  widows  of  their  deceased  brothers  in 
marriage.  He  also  says,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  to  pay  tithes 
in  Ireland,  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal  Papiron.     This,  how- 

"  Hibernia  nunquam  externos  sub-  dique  propagassent,  multi  proculdubio 

jacuit  ditioni.  ex  Hispânia,  Gallia,  Britannia  hic   se 

-°  Hibornia  ab  initio  ab  omni  aliena-  receperunt,  ut  iniquissimo  Bomanorum 

rum  g'entium  incursu  libera  pèrmansit.  jugo  colla  subducerent. 

-^  William  Camden,  the  celebrated  an-  "^  Ego  animum  vix  inducere  possum, 

tiquary,   was  born  in  London,   A..D.  ut  bane  regionem  in  Romanorum  po- 

1551.    The  first  edition  of  his  *'Brit-  testatem  uUo  concessisse  tempore  cre- 

aunia,"'  appeared  in  1586.  dam. 

^  Dam  suum  Romani  imperium  un- 
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ever,'  is  false,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  in  the  body  of  tiie  liistory, 
and  as  I  shall  soon  make  appear  in  this  preface.  In  treating  of 
the  natural  curiosities  (vvonders)  of  Ireland,  this  writer  says  also, 
tiiat  there  is  a  well  in  Munster  wliich  makes  one  graj  upon 
Ava^hing  one's  hair  tlierein,  and  tliat  there  is  another  well  in 
Ulster,  which  prevents  grajness.  Yet  there  are  no  such  wells 
now  in  Ireland,  nor  do  I  think  tliat  there  were  any  such  in  the 
country  in  the  days  of  Cambrensis.  He  sets  down  these  won- 
ders,  but  to  give  a  color  to  his  other  falsehoods. 

Cambrensis  says  also,  in  his  twenty-second  chapter,  that  when 
the  nobles  of  Ireland  ratify  their  alliances,  in  the  presence  of  a 
bishop,  they  kiss  the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  drink  of  each  other's 
blood,  thongh,  while  doing  so,  they  are  ready  to  betray  and  mur- 
der  one  another.  My  answertohimhere  is,  that  there  is  no  põem 
or  passage,  tradition  or  old  writing,  history  or  annals,  that  bears 
him  out  in  this  malicious  statement.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  antiquaries  were  bound,  on  pain  of  losing  their  de- 
gree  of  "  Ollamh"  or  Doctor,  not  only  not  to  conceal  any  such 
evil  custom,  if  it  existed  in  Ireland  in  their  day,  but  also  to  com- 
niit  it  to  writing.  Hence,  it  is  manifest  that  Cambrensis  has  told 
us  a  wilful  lie  in  this  matter.  Again,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  this 
man  says,  that  "the  Gaels  are  an  inhospitaUe  race."^  But  in 
order  to  answer  this  charge,  I  have  only  to  quote  from  the  nar- 
rativo of  Stanihurst,  who  speaks  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Irish  in 
the  folio wing  terms:  ^^  The-if-^  are  truly  a  most  hospitahle  people^ 
and  you  can  pay  them  no  greaier  respect^  nor  can  you  gratify  them 
more  in  anything^  than  in  freely  and  voluntarily  frequeniing  their 
houses.^^  From  this  statement  we  may  infer,  withemt  leave  of 
Cambrensis,  that  at  their  tables  at  least,  they  are  a  generous  and 
hospitable  people. 

Cambrensis,  elsewhere,  says  that  it  was  the  wife  of  the  king  of 
Meath,  that  eloped  with  Diarraaid  na  n-GalP^  (Dermott  of  the 
English) ;  yet  this  is  not  trup.,  for,  it  was  the  wife  of  Tighernan 
0'Kuairc,  king  of  Brefni,  and  daughter  to  Murcadh  mac  Flainn 
&on  of  Maelsechlainn,  king  of  Meath,  that  made  that  elopement. 
The  lady's  name  was  Derborgaill.  He  again  asserts  that  the 
rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Barrow  rise  in  the  mountain  called  Slieve- 
Bloom ;  but  this  is  another  misstatement ;  the  Barrow,  it  is  true, 
takes  its  rise  on  the  eastern  point  of  Slieve-Bloom,  but  the  Suir 
and  Nore  ílow  from  the  side  of  Slieve  Aldiuin,^^  called  also  Slieve 

^*  Est    autem    gens  hscc  inbospita.  the  Strangers.     He  was  so  called  from 

i.  e.,  '^  They  are  au  inhospitable  people."  having  brought  over  the  English. 

^  Sunt  sane  homines  hospitalimlni  ^^  Sííabh  Aldiuin  {Slieve  Aldiuue),  is 

neque  illis  ulla  in  re  magis  gratincare  now  called  Greim  an  Diabhail  [Grime 

potes   quam  vel  sponte  ac   voluntarie  an  Deeaí)  i.  e.  the  DeviPs  Bit.     It  was 

eorum  domiis  frequentare.  cthcrwise  called  Beàrnán  Eli,  or  tho 

^  Diarmaid  na  nGall,  or  Bermod  of  Gap  of  Eli. 
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Bearnan,  {ilie  DeviVs  Bit  Mountcmi,)  in  tlie  territory  of  tlie  tJi-Ca- 
rin^  {Ikernn). 

He  aiso  says,  in  tliis  same  work  iipon  Ireland,  tliat  tlie  king  of 
^^Kinèl-Conaill,  that  is,  the  0'Donnell,  used  to  be  inaugurated  in 
tlie  following  manner : — "  Ali  the  inliabitants  of  liis  territory  be- 
ing  assembled  on  a  high  liill  in  his  domains,  a  white  niare  was 
killed  and  put  to  boil  in  a  large  cauldron,  in  tKe  niiddle  of  a  field : 
when  it  was  sníFiciently  boiled,  the  king  used  to  lap  np  the  bròtli 
with  his  mouth  like  a  hound  or  dog  and  eat  the  flesh  out  of  his 
hand,  without  nsing  a  knife  or  any  other  instrnment  to  cut  it  ; 
he  then  divided  the  rest  of  the  flesh  amona^st  the  assembly  and 
afterwards  bathed  himself  in  the  broth."     This  is  plainly  an  im- 
pudent  falsehood  of  Cambrensis,  for  the  annals  of  Ircland  explicitly 
record  the  mode  of  inaugurating  the  kings  of  Kinel-  Conaill,   ->  The 
ceremony  was  performed  thus :  The  king  being  seated  on  a  hill, 
in  the  niidst  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of '  his  own  territory,  one 
of  the  chieis  of  his  nobles  stood  before  him,  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  straight,  white  wand^  which  he  presented  to  the  king,  telling 
.  him,  at  the  same  time,  ^'  to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  his  country 
and  to  preserve  equal  and  impartial  justice  between  ali  portions 
of  his  dominions."     The  reason  why  the  wand  was  straight  and 
white  was,  to  put  him  in  mind  that  he  should  be  unbiased  in  his 
judgments  and  puré  and  upright  in  ali  his  actions.     I  wonder 
much  how  Cambrensis  could  have  had  the  hardihood  to  invent 
such  a  lie,  as  that  quoted  above,  and  I  am  coníident,  that  it  was 
through  puré  malice  alone,  that  he  set  it  down  in  his  book.     For 
it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  that  tribe  has  been  distinguished  for 
godliness,  piety  and  religion,  and  that  several  of  its  members  wh  o 
had  taken  orders,  ended  their  days  in  sanctity  and  devotion.     It 
has  also  produced  a  great  number  of  Saints,  amongst  whom  were 
Saints  Columkille,^ Baeithin,  Adamnan  and  many  others,  too  nu- 
meroiis  to  mention  here.     It  is  also  incredible,  that  the  nobles  of 
Ireland  would  have  allowed  the  king  of  Kinèí-Oonaill  to  observe 
that  barbarous  custom,  which  Cambrensis  relates,  at  a  time  when 
the  Catholic  faith  had  already  flourished  amongst  them,  from  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  Ênglish  invasion,  (about  700  ycars.) 

*  TJi    Carin  {ee-carrin)   or  Ikerrin,  Carin  was  the  tribe  name  of  tlio  O' 

a  district  of  ancient  Eli,  but  now  a  Meachairs. 

barony  of  Horth  Tipperaiy.    It  was,        "^  Kinèl- Conaill,  i.  e.  Race  of  Conall 

in  former  times,  tlie  tribe-land  of  the  andTir  Conaill,  i.  e.  theland  of  Conall, 

clan  of  O'  Meachair,  now  written  O  -  so  called  from  Conall  Gulban,  the  an- 

Meugher  and  Maher,  in  English.    This  castor  of  the  0'Donnells,  CDogherties, 

sept  as  well  as  the  O'  Carrolls  and  the  and  their  correlativo  clans,  was  the  an- 

other  Elians,  were  descended  from  Oian  cient  name  of  the  county  of  Doncgal. 
or  Kian,  the  third  son  of  Olild  Olnm.        ^  For  particnlars  relative  to  thest 

«  Ui"  is  the  nominativo  plural  of  "  O  "  saints,  see  the  body  of  the  hist  ny. 
w  "  Ua,"  which  meajis  descendant.    Ui 
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And,  for  that  reason  also,  I  again  assert,  tliat  Cambrensis  hás 
broached  here  a  downright  lie,  as  unwarrantable  as  it  is  ^malicious. 

Spenser^^  g^yg^  [j^  ]^ig  Ohronicle,  that  Egfrid,  king  of  the  Nor- 
thumbrians,  and  Edgar,  king  of  Britain,  exercised  a  jurisdiction 
over  Ireland,  as  we  read  in  the  thirty-third  page  of  his  history. 
But,  this  assertion  cannot  be  true,  for  the  records  of  Ireland  are 
directly  against  him,  and  besides,  the  British  writers  themselveg 
confess  that  the  Saxons  have  left  them  no  old  Avritings  or  coins, 
from  which  they  could  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those 
times  that  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  last-mentioned  nation ;  thus 
Gildas,^^  an  ancient  British  writer,  tells  ns  that  the  old  monuments 
and  coins,  and,  consequently,  the  ancient  history  of  the  Britons, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Éomans  and  Saxons.  Samuel  DanieF* 
agrees  with  Gilclas  upon  the  same  point,  in  the  íirst  part  of  his 
Ohronicle,  so  also  does  Eider,  in  his  Latin  Léxico n,  when  treating  of 
the  word  Britannia,  The  latter  writer  says,  moreover,  that  Bri- 
tain has  not  been  called  Britannia  from  Brutus,  for,  if  it  wére,  the 
name  should  be  Brutia  or  Brutica.  And  it  is  more  than  probable, 
if  the  name  were  derived  from  Brutus,  that  Julius  Csesar,  Corne- 
lius  Tacitus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Beda^^  or  some  other  old  writer, 
would  have  mentioned  the  derivation.  Thus,  as  the  British  au- 
thors  knew  not  whence  carne  the  name  of  their  own  country,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  they  should  be  ignornnt  of  many  things  in  its 
ancient  history.  We  should  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  íind  Spen- 
ser  equally  destitute  of  knowledge  upon  theso  same  subjects. 

But,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  this  writer  should  undertake 
to  trace  the  genealogies  of  some  Irish  noble  families,  and  take- 


^^  Dr.  Keating  is  particularly  indig- 
nant  that  Cambrensis,  himself  in  holy 
orders,  should  malign  a  houso  that  had 
given  so  many  ornaments  to  the  Catho- 
lic  faith,  and  such  valiant  champions  to 
the  Cross,  as  that  of  Kinèl-Oonaill. 

^  Spsnser.  This  was  the  famons 
English  poet,  who  wrote  the  "  Fairie 
Qiieen."  He  was  sent  to  Ireland  in 
1580,  as  Secretary  to  Lord  Wilton  de 
Grey.  There,  he  obtained  the  Oastle  of 
Kilcoleman,  on  the  Blackwater,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  with  3,000  acres  of 
land,  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 
These  formed  a  portion  of  the  estates 
of  the  vanquished  Earl  of  Desraond. 
Spenser  enjoyed  his  share  of  the  spoils 
of  that  ruined  nobleman,  for  a  while, 
in  tranquillity  ;  but  the  war  of  Tyrone 
caused  him  to  íly,  in  haste  to  Londou, 
where  he  dicd  in  1598,  without  having 
recovered  his  Irish  plunder.    The  work 


of  his  upon  which  our  author  animad- 
verts,  is  one  entitled  "  A  Yiew  of  the 
State  of  Ireland,"  which  Spenser  pre- 
sented  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

^^  Gildas  was  a  British  or  Welsli  ec- 
clesiastic,  who  wrote  a  history  of  his 
nation  in  Latin,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
sixth  century. 

^^  Samuel  Daniel  was  an  English 
poet  and  historian,  born  A.D.  1ÕG2.  He 
was  appointed  Poet  Laureat  at  the 
death  of  Spenser. 

^^  Bede,  usually  styled  the  Yenerable 
Bede,  was  an  Anglo-ySaxon  monk.  He 
lived  a  quiet,  studious  life,  and  dled  at 
the  monastery  of  Wearmoutn,  in  A.D. 
735.  He  wrote  sevcral  works,  amongst 
which  his  Anglo-Saxon  history  is  now 
the  most  valuable.  He  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  Saxon 
author  ities. 
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Tipon  him  to,  assert  that  they  are  of  Englisli  extraction.  He 
specially  points  out  seven  noble  surnames  of  tlie  Gaelic  nobility, 
as  of  foreign  origin :  these  are  tlie  MacMalion's  (of  Ulster),  tíie 
clans  of  Sweeny,  Sheeliy,  Macn amara,  Cavanagli,  Toole  and 
Byrne.  He  says  that  the  name  MacMalion  lias  come  eitlier  from 
Ursa  (Fitz-Urse),  or  Bear,  English  surnames ;  and,  as  tlie  words 
"ttrsa,"  ''òear"  and  Mahon  are  of  tlie  same  signification,  that, 
conseqnently,  it  is  from  th e  English  liouse  of  Bear  or  Ursa  (Fitz- 
Urse),  that  tlie  MacMahons  of  Ulster  are  derived.  My  arswer 
to  this  assertion  is,  that  it  is  just  as  reasonable,  from  the  etymologj 
of  the  word,  to  conckide  that  the  MacMahons^  of  Thomond,  or 
the  0'Mahonies^^  of  Carbery,  should  descend  from  the  English 
Eitz-Urses,  Ursas  or  Bears,  as  the  MacMahoris  of  Ulster ;  and, 
since  the  former  do  not  draw  their  origin  from  any  Eng- 
lish source,  neither  do  the  latter.  But  the  fact  is,  the  MacMa- 
hons^ of  Ulster  are  descended  from  CoUa  Dà  Crioch,  •  son  of 


*  Hu  Mac  Mahons,  in  Irish.  Mac 
Mathghamhna,  [Mahowna)  of  Tho- 
mond, were  princes  of  Oorca-Bas,2:inn, 
now  tlie  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Olon- 
deralaw,  in  the  county  of  Olare.  They 
are  the  elder  representativos  of  Brian 
Boromha  or  Boru,  being  descended  from 
Mathghamhain  [M  Jiowhi),  son  of 
Murkertach  Mor,  King  of  Ireland,  from 
A.D.  1110  to  A.D.  1130.  Murkertach 
was  the  son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of  Tadhg 
( Tigue) ,  son  of  Brian  the  victor  of  Clon- 
tarf.  Diarmaid,  the  uncle  of  Mahon, 
succeeded  his  elder  brother  Murkertach, 
as  chieftain  of  the  Dal-g-Cas  tribe,  and 
as  King  of  Munster,  but  not  as  sover- 
eign  of  Ireland.  From  that  time  the 
0'Briens,  who  are  descended  from  Diar- 
maid, held  the  sovereign  power  in  North 
Munster,  and  the  children  of  his  elder 
brother,  the  monarch  Murkertach,  had 
to  content  themselves  with  the  princi- 
pality  of  Oorca-Basginn. 

^  The  0'Mahonies  of  Carbery  were 
anciently  chieftains  ot"  the  Eugenian 
tribe,  called  the  '^Ibh  Echach  Mum- 
han,"  [Eev-Ahagh  Moon,)  and  kings  of 
Rathlenn,  a  district  lying  along  the 
rivers  Bandon  and  Lee,  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  They, 
also,  derive  their  family  name,  0'Math- 
gamhna,  frorii  a  person  named  Math- 
ghamhain or  Mahon.  This  Mahon  was 
King  of  Dosmond,  A.D.  lOlõ.   He  was 


son  of  Kian,  son  of  Maelmuadh,who  had 
been  also  king  of  Desmond  and  son-in- 
law  to  Brian  Boru.  It  was  this  Kian 
that  commanded  the  Eugenians  of 
Desmond  at  Clontarf.  The  tribe  of 
the  Ibh  Echach,  (consisting  of  the  0'- 
Mahonys  and  0'Donoghoos,)  branched 
off*  from  their  correlatives,  the  Mac 
Carthies,  O'  SuUivans,  &c.,  at  Cas  son 
of  Core.  Core  was  King  of  Munster 
in  A.D.  380,  and  was  the  rival  of  Niall 
of  the  nine  hostages,  for  the  mon- 
archy. 

^  The  Mac  Mahons  of  Ulster  derive 
their  name  from  a  similar  personal  ap- 
pellation,  namely,  from  Mathgamhain, 
son  of  Laidgnen,  a  chieftain  of  Fern- 
magh,  who  was  killed,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters,  A.D.  1022.  These  Mac 
Mahons  were  formerly  chieftains  of  the 
present  county  of  Monaghan,  and  sóme- 
times  kings  of  Oirghialla  and  Ulldia. 
The  name  is  often  found  with  the  prefix 
"O"  instead  of  "Mac"  in  our  ancient  an- 
nals.  Tliey  were  amongst  the  bravest  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Our  annals  speak  of  their  chieftains  so 
frequently,  that,  what  Spencer  has  said 
of  their  foreign  extraction,  is  utterly 
absurd.  Our  bards  and  shanachies 
never  could  lose  sight  of  chieftains,  so 
distinguished  as  they  were,  amongst  the 
princely  clans  of  Colla. 

The  very  usual  Irish  name,  Math- 
ghamhain or  Mahowin,  from  which  the 
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Eocaidh  Duiblèn,  son  of  Carbri  Liííicar,  of  tbe  line  of  Erimliòn 
or  lieremon.  Of  the  second  family,  tlie  "  Clann  Siiiblini,''  (called 
Swecnies,  or  MacSweenies/^^  in  Engbsb)  be  says,  tbat  tbey  are  of 
an  Engbsb  boiise,  called  Swjne;  but  ^^  Suihhni'^  (of  whicb 
Sweeuy  is  but  a  recent  corruption)  and  ''  Swyne,"  are  totally 
distinct  words,  and,  consequently,  tbe  MacSweenies  cannot  be  a 
brancb  of  tbat  Engiisb  family.  Tbey  are  in  reality  descended 
from  tbe  0'ííeills.  He  says,  also,  tbat  tbe  MacSbeebies"^^  are  of 
Anglo-Korman  extraction ;  but  in  tbis,  too,  be  errs  egregionsly, 
for  it  is  well  known  tbey  are  of  tbe  line  of  Colla  Uais,  and  tbat 
tbey  owe  tbeir  name  to  Sitbacb,  pronoxinccd  Sheehagh^  son  of 
Ecdon,  son  of  Alasdran,  son  of  Domnald  or  Donald,  from  wbom 
tbe  Olan  Donald  (^.  e.,  tbe  MacDonalds)  of  Ireland  and  Scotland^ 
take  tbeir  name.  He  makes  a  similar  assertion  -w-itli  regard  to 
tbe  Macnamaras,^  and  says,  tbat  tbey  are  Anglo-Normans,  and 


above  three  families,  so  widely  distinct 
in  their  genealogies,  derive  tlieir  sur- 
nanios  (whicli  ali  three  mean  the  same 
thing),  is  said  to  be  an  old  Irish  term 
for  the  animal  called  a  "  bear."  The 
editor,  however,  lias  never  heard  or  scen 
it  used  in  tbat  sense,  and  he,  therefore, 
doubta  it.  The  Saxon  name  "Bear''  and 
the  Norman  one  '^  FItz  Urse,"  being 
similar  in  signification,  led  Spenser  to 
make  liis  unfounded  imputation  of  Sax- 
onism  npon  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Ulster. 
^^  The  Mac  Sweenies  settled  early 
in  Tirconnel,  and  there  branched  into 
three  great  families,  namely :  '*  Mac 
Suibni  Fanaid,"  who  dwelt  at  Bath- 
mnllah  Castle,  east  of  Longh  Swilly  ; 
*'  Mac  Suibni  of  Boghanech/'  now  the 
barony  of  Banagh,  and  "Mac  Suibni  na 
Tuatia,"  or  of  the  Battle-axes,  Lord  of 
Tuatha  Toraighe  (Tooha  Toree),  a  ter- 
ritory  ncar  Tory  Island,  off  the  north- 
west  point  of  Donegal  County.  The 
Mac  Sweenies  were  standard  -  bearers 
and  marshals  to  the  0'Donnells.  They 
were  famous  throughout  Ireland  as 
leaders  of  those  heavy-armed  infantry 
soldiers,  called  Galloglasses.  A  branch 
of  the  family  settled  in  the  Connty  of 
Cork  in  the  Thirteenth  century,  as  com- 
manders  of  these  soldiers,  nnder  the  Mac 
Carthies  of  Desmond.  This  branch  of 
the  family  had  castles  at  Clodagh, 
near  Macroom,  and  at  Castlem^ore,  in 
Parish  of  Moviddy.  They  were  famous 
for  their  hospitality,  and  one  of  them 


erected  a  large  stone  near  the  Castle 
of  Clodagh,  with  an  Irish  inscription, 
inviting  travellers  to  repair  to  the 
house  of  Edmond  Mac  Sweeny  for  free 
entertainment.  S-ome  of  tbjs  family 
have  taken  the  conjecture  of  S^enscr  for 
truth,  and  have  actually  chosen  to  revel 
in  the  smoothly  Saxou,  but  rather  por- 
cino patronymic  of  "  Swyne."  Otliers, 
with  a  better  tastc,  modify  the  name  to 
Swayne  ;  but  ali  the  old  and  respcctable 
branches  of  thíi  sept  write  the  name 
"  Mac  Sweeny,"  or  simply,  "  Sweeny." 

'"  The  Mac  Shcehies  of  Antrim  were 
also  famous  as  Chieftains  of  Galloglas- 
sess,  and  obtained  possessions  in  varioua 
parts  of  Ireland,  as  sword-lands  from  the 
powerful  toparchs  into  whose  servi ce 
they  entered.  A  branch  of  them  became 
captains  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  in 
the  Fiítecnth  century.  They  formed 
the  body-guard  of  these  pofwerful  no- 
blcmen.  Seyeral  descendants  of  the 
sept  have  changcd  their  name  to  "  Joy." 
Siothach  (Shcehagh),  comes  from 
"  Sith"  (*S'/iee/v),  which  means  "peace" 
or  "  quietness." 

'^^  Macnamara.  The  powerful  Dalcas- 
sian  sept  of  "Mac  Conmara,"  ?.ê.jSon  of 
Cumara,  takes  its  name  from  a  descend- 
ant  of  Conall,  of  the  Swift  Stecds,  who 
was  King  òf  Munstcr  in  the  Fourth 
century  Their  tribe-land  was  called 
Tricha-kead-ui-casin  ( Trilia-íaiid-ee-ca- 
skeen),  and  forms  the  present  barony 
of  Tullagh,  and  part  of  that  of  Bun- 
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that  they  carne  from  the  familj  of  "  Mortimer,"  in  Normandy. 
Biit  in  tliis,  also,  he  makes  aii  unfounded  assertion,  for  it  is 
clearly  knowri  tliat  tlie  family  of  Macnamara  (in  Irisli,  Mac-Gon- 
mara)  takes  its  name  from  a  progenitor,  wliose  name  was 
^'Cumara."  The  proper  snrname,  or  ratlier  tribe-name,  of  this 
clan  is  '^  Sil-Aedha"  {Sheel  Haya)^  and  they  are  of  the  descend- 
antb  of  Oasin  (Ca-s/ieen),  sou  of  Cas,  sgn  of  Conall  of  ttie  Swift; 
Steeds,  and  of  the  line  of  Eber.  He  says,  that  the  following  sur- 
names,  likewise,  are  derived  from  Great  Britain,  narnely :  the 
*^"  Sil  Brainn"  {Sheel  Brinn)^  i.  e.  the  Byrnes,  the  "  Tuathalaigh" 
{Toohalaígh)^  i.  e.  the  Tooles,  and  the  "Caemhanaigh"(^aiVa?/722*^A), 
i.  e.  the  Kavanaghs ;  but,  the  evidencc  he  brings  forward  in  sup- 
port  of  this  conjecture  is  entirely  fallacious,  for  he  merely  strives 
to  derive  these  three  names  from  words  in  the  British  hanguage. 
In  the  íirst  place,  he  says,  that  hrin  means  woody ;  now,  admitting 
that  the  word  hnn  does  mean  looochj^  still  the  name  of  the  ''  Bran- 
naigh,"  i.  e.  the  0'Brainns  or  Byrnes,  is  not  derived  from  that  word 
hrin^  bnt  from  a  warrior,  whose  name  was  *'Brann"  or  "Brand/' 
Secondl}^,  he  says,  that  the  word  tol  is  the  same  as  /^^*%,  and  that 
it  is  from  that  word  the  ^'Tooles"  are  called,  bnt  Toole  merely  is  an 
Engiish  corruption  of  0'Tnathail**  {O^Toohill\  which  these  Tua- 
thahiigh  have  had  from  one  of  their  progenitors,  a  chieftain 
named  ^'  Tuathal "  {Toohal)  Thirdly,  he  tells  us,  that  in  British, 
Kaevàn  means  strong^  and  that  it  was  from  this  Vv^ord  Kaevài\ 
that  the  "Kavanaghs"  have  had  their  snrname.  My  answer  to 
him  here  is,  that,  in  Irish,  the  word  "Caemhàn"  {Kaevaun)^  means  a 
person  thdt  is  ^'  Caemh  "  {Kaevé)^  i.  e.  gentle^  or  handsome,  ^'^The  O'- 
Cavánaghs,  however,  have  taken  their  name  fromDomnald  Kaem- 


ratty,  in  tlio  County  of  Clare.  Tlieir 
tribo-nam3  was  "  Oiann  Oiilíein."  Their 
orig-iii  is  the  sarae  as  that  of  the 
0'l>rien3  and  Mac  Mahons  of  Thomond, 
of  which  khigdom  they  were  the  heredi- 
tary  grand-marshals.  ''  Oumara"  means 
a  "  hoiind,"  or  rather,  a  "  wolf-dog  of 
tlie  seuihind  motaphorically,  a  sea-cham- 
pion.  The  worf-dog"  was  the  most 
noble  animal  of  prey  that  Ireland  pro- 
duced.  Honco,  "  On  "  came  to  signify 
a  hero,  just  as  ''  lion "  did  in  more 
soutiiorn  latitudes. 

'^^Sã  Brainn — The  0'Brinng,  or  Byr- 
nes, have  their  name  from  Brann  Dubh, 
i.  e.  "the  dark  Brann,"  who  was  king  of 
of  Leinster  in  tha  seventh  century. 
Their  ONgin  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  two  septs  that  folio  w.    Their  orig- 


inal territory  was  called  Ui  Faelain, 
which  comprised  the  northern  half  of 
the  presont  County  of  Kildaro.  Driveu 
thence  by  the  Anglo-Normans,  they 
fixed  themselves  in  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  and  continued  with  their  cor- 
relatives  the  O 'Tooles,  to  be  long  the 
terror  of  the  invaders  of  their  ancestral 
homes.  The  word  "  Brann"  or  "  Brand," 
whence  comes  O 'Brainn,  means  "raven" 
in  Gaelic. 

'^0'  Tuathml—T\^  0'Tooles  were  also 
anciently  seated  in  Kildare,  wliere  their 
territory  was  called  Ui  Mniredhaigh 
{Es  Murray) .  Driven  thence  by  Walter 
de  Riddlesford,  they  settlcd  in  Ui  Mail, 
in  the  country  of  Wicldow,  the  territory 
in  which  Glendalogh  issituated.  "  Tuat- 
hal," the  name  of  their  immediate  an- 
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hànacli,  or  Donald  Kavanagli,  son  of  Diarmaid  na  n-Gall,  and  that 
Donald  himself  received  the  soiabriquet  Caemhànach  from  his  hav- 
ing  becn  educated  at  Cill-Caemliàin  {Kill'Kaivauin\  or  Kaevan^s 
Chiircli,  in  the  lower  part  of  Leinster.  According  to  its  pedigree,* 
this  clan  is  a  branch  of  the  0'Kinselaghs.  Moreoyer,  these  three 
tribes  are  of  Gaelic  extraction,  accordhig  to  our  ancient  history, 
They  are  ali  three  of  the  posterity  of  Cathaeir  Mor  {Caheer  More\ 
king  of  Ireland.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me,  how  Spenser  could  have 
had  the  presumption  to  handle  snbjects  of  which  he  was  in  such 
utter  ignorance,  nnless,  as  he  was  a  poet,  he  allowed  himself  a 
poefs  license,  composing  fictions,  as  was  usual  with  him  and 
other  men  of  his  class,  inventing  unreal  tales,  and  adorning  them 
with  elegant  language,  in  order  to  amuse  and  deceive  his  readers. 

Stanihurst^  tells  us  that  Meath  was  the  portion  of  Ireland  that 
belonged  to  Slàngi,^'^  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Lòch,  but  this  is  not 
true;  for,  according  to  the  ''  Book  of  Conquests,"  Meath  contained 
in  the  time  of  Slàngi,  but  one^canton,  or  "tuath,"  in  the  neigh- 
borhood,  Uisnech  ( Ushnagh),  and  so  it  continued  until  the  time 
of  Tuathal,  the  Welcome.  And  where  he  asserts  that  it  was 
from  the  above-named  Slàngi  that  the  town  of  Slane  had  its  name, 
inferring  thence  that  Meath  was  the  portion  he  obtained  from 
his  brothers,  he  might  with  more  justice  have  stated  that  the 
province  of  Leinster  was  his  share,  and  that  the  river  Slany, 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  that  province  to  Loch-Grar- 
man  or  Wexford,  was  called  after  him;  and  he  might  have  said, 
also,  that  it  was  from  him  that  Dumha-Slàngi^  received  its  name 
— this  fort  is  also  called  Dinn  Eigh  {Deen-Eee) ;  it  is  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Barrow,  between  Carlow  and  Leighlin. 
He  might  have  further  informed  us,  that  this  was  his  fortified 
residence,  and  that  it  was  tbere  that  he  died. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Stanihurst  was  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
for  he  had  never  seen  those  Irish  records,  whence  he  might  have 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  country.     I 


cestor,  means  "lord."    It  is  pronounced,  etc,  were  branches  of  the  Ui  Feilmed- 

"Toohal."  TheOTuathailswereamong  ha. 

the  most  noble  of  the  Leinster  septs.  ^   Stamhurst  was    the  son   of    an 

Some  of  this  race  now  write  the  name  Anglo-Irish   lawyer  of   Dublin.     He 

Toole,  others  Toohill,  and  others  again  entered  as  student  at  Oxford  in  1563. 

Tuthill.  Some  time  after  he  married,  but  his 

^  The  0'Cavanaghs  and  0'Kinshel-  wifehaving"died,he  entered  holy  orders 

laghs  were  called  the  Ui  Feilmedha  (Ee  in  after  life.    He  died  in  1579^ 

Feiímaa).  Their  territory  comprised  the  ^"^  Slàngi  wã>s  the  íirst  king  of  the 

present  comities  of  Carlow  and  Wex-  Fir-Bolgs.    He  was  also,  according  to 

ford.    The  Mac  Davy  More,  or  Mac  our  ánnals,  the  first  king  of  Ireland. 

Damore,  the  Mac  Uadòg,  now  Mad-  ^^  Dumha  Slàngi,  i.  e.  *'  The  Mound 

dock  and  Yaddock,   the  0'Murphies,  of  Slàngi."     Pr.  Duwi  Slàngi, 
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am  also  of  opinion,  that  lie  did  not  take  mncli  trouble  in  inqnir- 
ing  after  them ;  for  he  appears  so  utterly  ignorant  of  Irisli  aííairs 
as  to  assert,  that  Eos-Mac-Triuin*^  lies  in  Munster,  and  that  Meath 
was  one  of  the  íive  provinces,  or  "íifths" — an  assertion  in  oppo- 
sition  both  to  Gambrensis  liimself,  wlio  does  not  reclvon  Meatli 
one  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  ^'  Book  of  Conqnests  of  Ireland." 
In  his  íipportionment  of  Ireland,  he  says,  that  the  Engiish  pos- 
sessed  the  one-half,  and  that  the  other  was  divided  between  the 
Anglo-Irish  and  the  Gaels.     He  also  asserts,  that  the  meanest 
peasant  of  the  Engiish  pale  wonld  not  condescend  to  form  a 
matrimoniai  alííance  wíth  tíie  nobíest  Gaeííe  íamííy  ín  Treíancí; 
fhe  AYOxds  "he  -ases  in  Ms  Cliromcle  are  these — ^''Tlie^  meanest 
peasant^  that  lives  in  the  Engiish  province,  would  not  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  the  most  noUe  prince  amongst  the  Irish." 
Now,  I  wonld  ask  Stanihnrst  here,  if  the  peasants  of  the  Eng- 
iish pale  be  more  noble,  more  honorabje  or  more  loyal  to  the 
crown  than  the  illustrious  Anglo-Norman  earls  of  Ireland,  than 
the  earls  of  Kildare,^^  for  instance,  who  married  into  the  families 
of  MacCarthj-Keagh,^2  0'Keil,  and  other  noble  Gaelic  septs ;  or 
than  the  earls^of  Ojmond,^^  who  are  allied  to  the  0'Briens,  the 
MacGilla-Patricks54  (Fitz-Patricks),  and  the  0'Carrolls  f  or  than 
the  earls  of  Desmond,  who  are  related  to  the  MacCarthy-Mores;^^ 
or  than  the  earls  of  ^-Connanght,^^  who  are  closely  connected  with 
the  CEuaircs.     I  shall  not  here  cite  the  many  viscounts  and 
barons,  who  are  thus  connected  with  the  Gaels ;  they  are  each 
man  of  them  of,  at  least,  as  noble  an  extraction  as  any  peasant 


*^  Ros  Mie  Triuin  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Old  Eoss,  in  Wexford. 

^°  Colonorum  omuium  ultimus  qui  in 
Anglica  província  habitat,  filiara  suam 
vel  nobilíssimo  Hibernorum  principi  in 
matrimonium  non  daret. 

5*  The  Earls  of  KiUare  and  tlie  Earls 
of  Desmond  were  the  chiefs  of  the  noble 
sept  of  the  Geraldines  or  Fitz-Geralds. 

^'  Mac  Carthy  Reap;h,  in  Irish,  ''Mac 
Carthaig-h  Riabhach "(Jíac  Caurlia  Ree- 
vagh)  i.  e.  Mac  Carthv  the  Grey.  Mac 
Carthy  Reagh  had  his  chief  residence 
in  Carbery.  Tliis  was  one  of  lhe  great 
septs  into  which  the  Cian  Carthaigh 
split  up  after  the  Engiish  invasion.  ^ 

^  The  Earls  cf  Ormond  were  chiefs 
of  the  Butlers  or  Lo  Botilers,  one  of 
the  most  nobly  descended  amongst  the 
Anglo-Norman  septs  of  Ireland. 

^  The  Mac  Gala  Patrícks,  now  Fitz 
Patricks,  were  the  ancient  princes  of  Os- 
sory,  a  district  in  Kilkenny  nearly  coex- 


tensive  with  the  present  diocese  of  that 
name. 

^  The  O^Carrolh,  in  Irish  0'Cerbhail 
{0'Kerwill),  descended  from  the  Ibe- 
rian  stock  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 
were  the  chief  sept  of  the  ancient  prin- 
cipality  of  Eli,  which  compriscd  the 
north  of  the  present  county  of  Tipperary, 
and  the  sou  th  of  the  King  and  Quecu's 
counties. 

^  The  Mac  Carthy  Moreis  chief  seat 
was  in  Kerry,  to  which  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Desmond  or  Des-Mumha 
had  in  later  times  been  reduced.  The 
kingdom  of  Desmond,  thus  reduced,  held 
together  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
when  Mac  Carthy  More  exchanged  his 
kingly  title  for  the  Earldom  of  Clan 
Carthy. 

"'  The  Earls  of  Connaught  By  the 
Earls  of  ConnaughP  are  here  meant  the 
De  Burgos,  or  Burkes,  Earls  of  ClaD- 
rickard. 
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colonist  tliat  ever  dwelt  williin  the  English  pale.  For^^  my  part 
I  can  see  no  reason  whj  these  noblenian  sliould  not  contract 
marriage  alliances  with  the  Gaclic  nobilitj  of  Ireland,  unless  that 
througii  an  liumble  opinion  of  their  own  blood,  they  did  not 
doem  themselves  wortliy  of  forming  connection  witli  so  noble 
and  so  ancient  a  race. 

Prom  the  injustice  of  the  account  which  Stanihurst  gives  of 
the  Irish,  I  think  that  the  man's  testimony  should  be  rejected 
altogether.  Besides  this,  it  was  at  the  instances  and  suggestion 
of  other  persons/"  who  haíed  the  Irish  people,  that  he  niisrepre- 
sented  this  nation  so  calumniously.  1  do  lii^ewise.  verily  be- 
lieve  that  the  hatred  of  everything  Irish  was  the  íirst  nourish- 
ment'°  he  eat,  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  that 
he  kept  digesting  it  till  his  return  to  Ireland,  when  he  cast  it 
forth  upon  his  country  in  his   writings.     It  is  instance  enough 


^^  The  venerable  Doctor  seenis  to 
have  been  liere  actuated  by  the  same 
enthúsiastic  admiration  for  antiquiíy 
and  purity  of  race,  that  animated  oiie 
of  our  modern  bards,  when  singing  the 
glories  of  the  noble  tiibe  whence  he  has 
himself  sprung  : 

"  Heroes  of  history,  phantoms  of  fable, 
Charlemagne's  champions  and  Arthur'8  Eound 

Table— 
O,  but  they  ali  a  new  lustre  might  borrow, 
From  the  glory  that  hangs  round  tiie  name  of 
Mac  Caurha  I" 

Montmorency,  Medina,  unheard  was  your  rank, 
òy  darked-eyed  Iberian  and  light-hearted  Frank; 
And  your  ancestors  wandered,  obscure  and  un- 

known, 
By    the    smooth     Guadalquiver    and    sunny 

Garonne  : 
Ere  Venice  had  wedded  the  sea,  or  enrolled 
The  name  of  a  Doge  In  her  proud  Book  of  Gold ; 
When  her  glory  wus  ali  to  come  on  like  the  mor- 

row, 
Thore  were  chieftains  and  kings  of  the  clan  of 

Mac  Caurha  I"—i>.  F.  McGarthy. 

^^  By  other  persons  are  meant  the 
Eiigiish  officials,  and  the  greedy  plun- 
derers  in  their  train.  Stanihurst,  Cam- 
brensis,  Spenser,  and  the  still  viier  herd 
which  Keating  lashes  in  his  preface, 
were  the  Castle-hacks  of  their  day,  then 
employed  to  apologize  and  find  iying 
pretexts  for  the  direct  robbery  and 
inurder  of  the  Irish  nobility  and  people, 
just  as  a  like  herd  is  actually  employed, 
now  that  the  Irish  nobility  is  nearly  ali 
either  extinct  or  reduced  to  poverty,  in 
finding  excuses  for  the  indirect  robbery 
of  the  landless  nation — for  cheating 
the  poor  out  of  their  last  penny,  and 


for  kilíing  by  famine,  as  the  sword  and 
the  gibbet  can  no  longer  be  used  indis- 
criminately.  The  trade  in  official  cal- 
umny,  likewise,  still  ílourishes,  as  of  old, 
in  Dublin  Castle.  Lies  are  still  the 
most  efficacious  bullets  that  can  be  cast 
against  those  that  would  compel  the 
heirs  of  the  upstart  adventurers,  that 
usurped  the  places  of  our  patriarchal 
chieftains,  to  disgorge  the  plunder  they 
have  fed  on  too  long,  and  to  restore 
their  own  tribe-lands  to  the  clans  of  the 
Gael  and  the  Shan-Gaul.  Dr.  Keating 
is  mild  with  the  suborners,  though  suf- 
ficiently  severe  upon  the  suborned.  He 
was  a  rigid  royalist,  this  venerable  old 
Gaul,  and  came  of  a  loyal  race.  The 
House  of  Stuart,  too,  now  sat  upon  the 
English  throne,  and  the  Irish  Catholics 
flattered  themselves  with  the  delusive 
hope,  that  their  revered  old  faith— that 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columkille — 
would  be  restored  by  the  descendants 
of  the  martyred  Mary  of  Scotland. 
There  was,  then  some  reason  for  our 
author's  not  wishing  to  aim  his  blows  at 
those  who  stood  too  near,  what  he  con- 
sidered,  the  sacred  person  of  his  sover- 
eign.  We  must  bear  with  him  for  the 
weakness.  He  belonged  to  an  age  differ- 
ent  from  ours,  and  to  a  different  school. 
^°  NourishmenL  The  original  is  some- 
what  more  figurative.  It  has  it, "  was 
the  íirst  breast,"  or,  rather,  "nipple  he 
sucked,"  alluding  to  his  "  alma  mater," 
Oxford. 
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of  the  liatred  he  bore  to  Ireland,  to  point  out  tlie  fact  that  he 
blames  the  Englisti  colonists  for  not  having  expelled  tlie  Gaelic 
language  from  the  country,  at  the  time  when  they  had  driven 
out  the  people,  thaf  had  owned  the  land  before  themselves,  to 
which  he  adds  the  *^^remark  that^  ^^however  excellent  a  language 
the  Gaelic  may  be,  whosoever  acqiiires  a  taste  for  it,  acquires  at 
the  same  time  a  taste  for  the  evil  habits  of  those  who  speak  it." 
What  must  we  understand  from  this,  bnt  that  this  Stanihurst 
bore  so  much  malice  to  the  Irish  natives,  that  he  was  sorry  that 
the  Anglo-lSTormans,  in  their  conquests  from  the  Gaels,  had  pre- 
ferred  to  act  the  part  of  Christians,^^  rather  than  of  heathens. 


"  In  making  this  suggestion,  Stani- 
hurst meant  both  to  signalize  the 
proneness  of  the  Anglo-Normans  to 
adopt  Celtic  habits  and  customs,  and  to 
afford  an  excuse  for  plnndering  what  the 
newly-imported  Saxons  called  the  de- 
generate  English,  as  well  as  the  native 
Irish. 

^^  The  line  of  distiaction  here  attempt- 
ed  to  be  drawn,  between  the  extent  of 
guilt  in  national  spoliation  and  mnrder 
by  Wholesale,  as  practised  by  Christians 
and  as  practised  by  Heathens,  will 
scarcely  stand  the  test  of  sound  logical 
morality.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  William,  the  Bastard  of  Norman- 
dy,  was  as  great  and  as  ruthless  a  mon- 
ster  of  crime,  as  any  Hengist  or  Attiía 
cOuld  be,  and,  though  professing  Chris- 
tianity,  as  anti-Christian  in  his  acts  as 
Pontius  Pilate  or  as  Herod.  The  dif- 
ference  between  the  conduct  of  the  nora- 
inally  Christian,  and  that  of  the  avow- 
edly  Pagan  conqueror  of  England.  was 
not  caiised  by  their  difference  of  belief. 
It  sprang  from  their  diíFerent  necessities. 
Hengist  was  foUowed  by  a  whole  na- 
tion,  with  their  wives  and  children.  He 
had  to  provide  settlements  for  the  serfe, 
as  well  as  for  the  masters — for  the 
clowns,  as  well  as  for  the  nobles;  and,  for 
this  reason,  he  had  to  expel  the  poor 
man  from  his  humble  homestead,  as 
well  as  the  ri  eh  man  from  his  castle  and 
domain.  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  followed  by  a  feudal  army,  mostly 
unencumbered  with  children  or  with 
wives.  Of  that  army  he  had  to  provide 
but  for  his  nobles,  knights,  and  men-at- 
arms.  The  soldiers  of  inferior  rank 
were  little  inclined  to  settle  down  in  the 


homesteads  of  the  Saxon  churls  ;  and, 
besides,  there  were  no  more  of  them  in 
his  army,  than  were  wanted  to  guard  the 
persons  and  man  the  castles  of  the  in- 
coming  nobility.  This  nobility  wanted 
tenants  and  serfs  to  till  the  lands  they 
had  won  by  the  sword,  and  who  could 
be  found  íitter  for  this  duty  than  the 
serfs  of  the  Saxon  nobility  that  preced- 
ed  it  ?  It  was  not,  then,  William's  m- 
terest,  or  that  of  his  foUowers,  to  extir- 
pate  ali  the  vanquished  Saxons.  He 
would  thereby,  in  mercantile  phrase, 
destroy  the  value  of  his  new  acquisition. 
He  then  spared  the  vanquished,  as  far 
as  he  found  it  needful  for  his  own  and 
his  followers'  inter est — the  very  reason 
for  which  Hengist  is  said  to  have  ex- 
terminated  the  Celtic  Britohs. 

In  Ireland  the  very  same  thing  oc- 
curred,  and  for  a  like  reason.  The 
early  Norman  settlers  {Dr.  Keating's 
kinsmen,  for  whom  he  here  indirectly 
apologizes) ,  did  not  find  it  their  interest 
to  exterminate  the  Gaels.  They  were, 
therefore,  satisfied  with  their  submis- 
sion.  The  lovely  daughters  of  the  Iberi 
and  the  Celtas  soon  captivated  their 
hearts,  and  the  children  of  those  steel- 
clad  warriors  became  thoroughly  Irish 
in  a  single  century.  Had  our  author 
written  a  few  years  later,  he  needed  not 
to  have  gone  up  to  the  pagan  Hengist 
for  a  contrast.  He  would  have  seen 
the  part  of  Hengist  attempted  to  be 
played  over  again  by  that  soi-disant 
Christian  saint,  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
favor  of  the  canaille  of  plebeian  canters, 
whom  he  was  forced  to  get  rid  of  by 
quartering  in  the  homes  of  the  Irish, 
both  people  and  gentry.    Though  he, 
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For,  wlioever  conquers  a  coimtry  in  a  Cliristian  manner,  is  vsatis- 
íied  with  tlie  submission  and  allegiance  of  tlie  vanquished  in- 
liabitants,  and  witli  sending  colonists  of  his  own  people  to  dwell 
in  the  land  amongst  them  ;  but  it  is  the  practice  of  a  man,  wbo 
subdues  a  country  after  the  manner  of  a  heathen,  to  exterminate 
tlie  conquered  natiyes,  and  to  send  a  new  race  in  tbeir  stead,  to 
dwell  in  tlie  land  that  Las  yielded  to  bis  force.  The  man,  in- 
deed,  that  makes  a  Christian-like  conquest,  never  extirpates  the 
language  of  the  conntry  he  reduces  to  his  sway.  Thus,  the 
Norman  William  did  not  extinguish  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue, 
when  he  had  subdued  the  Anglo-Saxon  nation,  for  he  allowed 
the  people  who  spoke  the  language  to  remain  on  their  n ative 
soil,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  Saxon  tongue  is  spoken  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  England  to  this  day.  .  But  Ilengist,  the  Saxon 
chieftain,  conquered  the  Britons  after  a  heathen  manner,  for  he 
swept  them^  from  off  the  face  of  the  land  of  their  birth,  and 
planted  colonists  of  his  own  nation  in  their  places ;  thus  he 
completely  eradicated  the  British  dialect,  by  banishing  ali  tliose 
by  whom  it  was  spoken.  It  is  a  conquest  exactly  like  this  latter, 
that  Stanihurst  wished  to  see  perpetrated  upon  the  Irish ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  destroy  any  language,  without  extirpating  those 
whose  language  it  is.  Now,  finding  how  an^ioiís  he  was  to  ex- 
pel  the  Gaelic  speech,  we  may  well  infer  that  he  desired  the  ex- 
termination  of  the  Gaels  themselves,  and  that  consequently  he 
held  them  in  hatred,  for  which  reason,  ali  that  he  asserts  with 
regar  d  to  Ireland  is  utterly  u.nworthy  of  belief 


too,  was  merciless  as  Hengist  or  as 
William,  and  anti-Christian  as  Nero  or 
as  Maximin,  yet  it  was  not  a  diíFerence 
of  religion,  that  caused  his  conquest  to 
differ  so  much  from  those  made  by  the 
Geraldine,  the  Butler,  the  De  Courcy, 
or  the  De  Burgo ;  it  was  entirely  caused 
by  the  different  class  of  soldiers,  for 
whom  he  and  they  had  respectively  to 
provido.  They  had  but  to  provido  for 
Professional  warriors  and  for  gentlemen 
— for  men,  in  fine,  who  did  not  want  to 
cultivate  their  conquered  lands  thera- 
Belves.  Cromwell  had  to  provido  for  a 
ruffian  mob,  swept  from  the  purlieus  of 
the  English  towns,  to  whom  the  owner- 
ship  of  even  a  small  patch  of  land  was 
a  god-send  of  which,  until  then,  they 
had  never  dared  to  dream. 

^^  This  fact  is  very  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned.  Any  evidence,  drawn  from  the 
extjnction  of  the  Celtic  language  in  Eng- 
land, must  be  fallacious.  There  are  great 


numbers  of  words,  both  in  the  old 
Saxon,  and,  consequently,  in  the  modern 
English,  that  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  British  and  Irish.  Many  English 
words  also,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  Latin  and  Norman  French,  may 
have  come  from  the  British.  In  gram- 
matical  structure,  with  the  exception 
of  tliat  want  of  the  future  tenses  of 
verbs,  which  is  the  great  character- 
istic  of  ali  Teutonic  tongues,  as  well  as 
of  the  modern  English,  and  of  that  free- 
dom  from  that  dilapidation  of  the  radical 
consonants — the  Celtic  characteristic — 
which  bolh  the  old  and  the  new  Saxon 
enjoy,  and  to  which  the  British  is  sub- 
ject,  it  is  questionable  whether  the 
other  syntactic  fornis  of  the  old  Saxon 
have  not  a  nearer  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  modern  Welsh,  than  to  those  of  its 
own  English  progeny.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  two  peoples  may  have 
amalgamated. 
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This  Stanihurst  likewise  íinds  fanlt  witli  tlie  disírict  brelions,^ 
i.  e.  the  judges,  and  with  tbe  physicians^'^  of  Ireland  ;  biit,  it  is  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  me,  how  lie  could  presume  to  censure  tliem, 
for  he  was  acquainted  neither  witli  the  men  tliemselves,  nor  witli 
the  language  in  which  their  scientiíic  works  Avere  written ;  for, 
he  \yas  utterly  ignorant  of  Gaelic,  in  which  tongue  their  treatises 
upon  the  Brehon  law  and  upon  physic  were  written.  lie  was, 
therefore,  incapable  of  reading  these  works,  whether  upon  law 
or  physic,  in  the  original  dialect  in  which  they  were  written, 
neither  could  he  understand  them,  if  read  to  him  hj  another ; 
for  this  reason,  I  think,  when  he  abuses  these  two  professions, 
that  he  is  exactly  in  the  position  of  a  blind  man,  who  would  prc- 
tend  to  give  a  preference  to  the  color  of  one  piece  of  cloth  beyond 
that  of  another.  Then,  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  blind  man  to  form 
any  judgment  between  the  colors  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  not 
being  able  to  see  either,  so  it  was  also  impossible  for  him  to  form 
any  opinion  upon  the  two  sciences  above  mentioncd,  for  he 
never  understood  the  books  in  which  they  were  written,  neither 
could  he  understand  the  ollamhs  or  doctors  who  professed  them, 
for  they  spoke  only  in  Gaelic,  which  was  their  natural  tongue, 
and  of  that  he  was  most  thoroughly  ignorant. 

He  likewise  censures  the  harpers^^  of  Ireland,  of  whom  he 


^  BreJion,  This  word  is  called  in 
Irisli  "  Breithemh,"  [brehav ;)  it  makes 
**Breithenihain,"  [Brehavwin  and  Bre- 
hooin,)  whence  comes  the  English  form 
"  brehon."  Upon  this  order,  to  which 
whole  septs  were  attached,  the  reader 
will  find  fuller  information,  when  our 
anthor  comes  to  treat  of  them"*more  es- 
pecially.  The  root  of  "  Breithemh  "  is 
"breth"  (breh)^  i.  e.  ''a  judicial  sentencc/' 
whence  also  come  "Breithemhnas,"  (bre- 
hownas,)  i.  e.  "judgment."  Numerous 
manuscript  compiiations  of  the  "  Breith- 
emhnas  "  or  Brehon  Law  still  exist.  The 
erudito  Dr.  0'Donovan,  and  his  learncd 
coUeague,  Mr.  Eugene  Curry,  are  now 
said  to  be  preparing  a  translation  of 
these  laws,  to  be  published  by  the  Irish 
Archseological  Society. 

®^  A  physician  is  called  "  liagh " 
{leeah)  in  Irish,  and  the  healing  art  was 
thence  named  "  leighes  "  [lycLs).  There 
are  many  tracts  upon  the  medicai  art, 
still  extant  in  Gaelic  manuscript.  Di- 
ancecht  {deean-kaight)  was  the  Irish 
jEsculapius  or  god  of  physic.  Each 
great  tribe  had  its  particular  sept  of 
physiciaaSjgenerally  of  noble  extraction, 


and  of  the  same  blood  with  the  chief- 
tain.  The  0'Callanans  were  the  most 
distinguished  medicai  sept  among  the 
Desmond  clans,  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  even  to  the  present  day,  this  sept 
has  never  been  known  to  be  without 
having  pbysicians  amongst  its  members. 
"  Ollamh  re  leighes"  (ollave  re  lyas) 
meaiit  medicai  doctor,  among  the  Gaels. 
^^  The  Irish  had  two  kinds  of  harp, 
one  of  which  they  called  "  clairsech  " 
(daivrshagh)  and  the  other  '•'  cruit " 
{kryth).  The  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  most  used  formartiai  strains, 
and  for  the  songs  of  triumph  and  of 
joy,  the  latter  for  the  softer  lay  of  love 
and  sadness.  The  man  who  performed 
upon  the  latter  instrument  was  called 
"  cruitiri  "  (cn/í/iie/i).  whilst  tlie  play- 
er  on  the  clairsech,  was  called  "  clair- 
SQob ''  (daarshore),  Oirfidech  [oer-fec- 
dagli),  was  the  general  name  for  a 
musical  performer,  in  Gaelic  ;  his  art 
was  called  "  oirfides"  and  "  oirfidecht" 
(oer-fee-daght)  ;  ceol  (ke-ole),  was  the 
general  name  of  music.  There  Vv^ere 
'•  Ollamhs  rè  ceòl,"  i.  e.  "  Doctors  of 
Music,"  as  well  as  the  "  Ollamhs  re 
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asserts,  tliat  they  know  nothing  of  music.  But,  it  is  more  tliaii 
proljable,  tbat  lie  was  hirnself  no  judge  of  any  inusic^^  at  ali. 
Certainlj,  lie  could  be  no  jiidge  of  this  our  Graelic  music  of  Eri,  for 
lie  knew  notliing  of  the  rules  tliat  appertain  to  it.  One  would 
tliink  that  this  Stanihurst  never  considered,  tliat  Ireland  was  a 
region  apart,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  little  world  in  itself,  and  that 
the  nobles  and  ollamhs^  or  learned  professors,  that  dwelt  in  it,  of 
old,  had  instituted  systems  of  jurisprndence,  physic,  poetry,  aTid 
music,  which  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  these  systems 
were  governed  by  certain  special  rules  of  their  own,  which  have 
always  continuecl  to  be  observed  in  this  land ;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,  it  was  very  bad  taste  in  the  man  to  give  utterance 
to  the  rash  judgment  above  cited,  and  so  presumptucusly  con- 
demn  the  Irish  music.  I  wonder  much  that  he  had  not  read 
the  nineteenth  chapter  of  Canibrensis,  in  which  he  so  praises.the 
music  of  the  Irish — but,  perhaps,  he  wished  to  outdo  even  Cam- 


Leig-lies,"  above  mentioned.  Tlie  "  01- 
lamh  rè  Filidlieclit "  (filleeaghí)  was 
the  "  Doctor  of  Poetry;"  tlie  Doctor 
of  Law  was  styled  "  Ollamh  rè  Dli/jfhe" 
(dlee),  aiid  the  Doctor  of  History  was 
called  '*  Oilarah  rè  Senchas." 

^°  Music.  In  poesy,  history  and  raiisic, 
which  were  closely  allied  amono'st  our  an- 
cestors,  the  most  distingulshed  amoncrst 
the  professor  castes  were,  in  Ulster,  the 
0'Clerics,  the  Mac  an  Bhairds  {vard),  or 
Wards,  the  MacConways,  the  0'Gnives, 
the  0'Slevins,  0'Husseys,  OT)on- 
nellies,  0'Palics,  0'Miilligans,  0'FarreI- 
lies  and  0'Curneens  ;  in  Connaaght  and 
Meath,  the  0'Maelconaries,  Mulconrios, 
or  Gonries,  the  MacFirbisses,  the  0'Dui- 
genans,  the  0'Dugans,  the  0'Higgins, 
and  O^Ooffees.  The  0'Dnnns  and 
MacKcoghs,  were  lhe  chief  bards  of 
Leinster ;  the  MacGraths,  the  0'Di- 
neeus,  the  MacEruodins  or  Brodies, 
the  MacCurtins,  and  MacGowans,  and 
some  of  the  0'Keefes,  in  Munster, 
The  CDalies  w^ere  found  distinguished 
as  poets  in  ali  parts  of  Ireland.  "  In 
music  the  ancient  Irish  were  highly 
celebrated.  It  is  stated  in  the  Chroni- 
cle  of  Ilanmer,  p.  197,  that  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  eleventh  century,  about 
A.  D  1098,  Griffith  ap  Conan,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  had  resided  a  long  time 
in  Ireland,  brought  over  with  him,  to 


Wales,  'divers  cunning  musicians,  who 
devised  in  manner  ali  the  Í7istrumental 
music  upon  the  harp  and  crowth  that 
is  there  use  d,  and  made  laws  o/miiistrel- 
sy  to  retain  the  musicians  in  due  order* 
Tb  lis  it  appcars  that  the  famous  Welsh 
bards  were  indebted  for  their  knowl- 
edge  of  the  harp  chieíiy  to  the  Irish. 
The  Irish  in  former  ages  w^ere  the  most 
fanious  harpers  in  Europe,  and  contin- 
ued  eniinent  in  the  art  down  to  modern 
times."  Turlongh  0'Carrolan,  our  last 
verji  eminent  harper  and  composer,  died 
in  the  year  1738.  There  w^ere  many 
otàer  eminent  bards,  harpers  and  musical 
composers  in  Ireland  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  as  Cormac  Comman,  Thomas 
0'Connellan.  and  his  brother  William, 
Roger  and  ]*]chlin  0'Kane,  Gahir  Mac- 
Cabe,  Aâles  0'Kelly,  Charles  Fanning, 
Edward  MacDermod  Roe,  Ilugh  0'Hig- 
gin,  Patrick  Kerr,  Patrick  Moyne,  and 
others,  ali  in  Ulster  and  Oonnaught, — 
In  Meath  and  Leinster,  Cruise,  0'Car- 
roU,  Murphy  and  Empson,  were  dis- 
tinguished harpers.  Interesting  ac- 
counts  of  the  Irish  minstrels  and  bards 
are  given  in  the  works  of  "Walker  [Irisk 
bards),  Beauford,  Miss  Brooke,  Led- 
witch,  Bunting,  Hardiman's  Irish  Min- 
strelsy,  (a  work  no  reading  Irishman 
should  he  without. — Ed.)  Notes  to  Con- 
nellarCs  Tour  Masters. 
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brensis  in  misrepresenting  and  calumniating  eyerything  Irish. 
For  there  is  notMng  for  which  the  latter  writer  so  commends  tlie 
Irish  people,  as  for  the  Gaelic  music ;  in  tlie  chapter,  jiist  re- 
ferred  to,  he  says:  "In  their  musical  instruments^^  alone  do  I 
íind  any  laudable  industry  amongst  tliis  people ;  in  these  tliey 
are  incomparably  skilful,  beyond  ali  other  nations." 

Here  folio  ws  the  description,  which  he  gives  in  the  same 
chapter,  while  praising  the  Gaelic  mnsic. 

"Its  melody,"  says  he,  "is  íilled  up  and  its  harmony  is  pro- 
duced  by  a  rapidity  so  sweet,  by  so  uneqnal  a  parity  of  sonnd, 
and  by  so  discordant  a  concord."  ^^  From  this  testiniony  alone, 
forced  from  the  hostile  Cambrensis,  we  might  conclude  that  it 
was  grossly  nntrne  of  Stanihurst,  to  assert  that  there  \vas  no  har- 
mony in  the  Irish  music.  Neither  is  he  to  be  believed,  when  he 
States,  that  the  Irish  musicians  were  nearly  ali  blind  men  ;  for,  it 
is  well  known  that  there  were  more  musicians  in  Irei  and  who 
had  their  sight  than  were  blind,  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing 
his  history ;  so  it  has  been  ever  since,  and  so  it  is  at  present,  as  ali 
our  cotemporaries  can  bear  witness. 

The  reader  must  remember,  that,  when  writing  his  history  of 
Ireland,  Stanihurst  was  laboring  under  three  great  defects,  that 
should  forever  disentitle  him  to  the  respect  due  to  a  competent 
historian.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  too  young  to  have  had  time 
to  examine  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  of  which  he  wrote. 
Secondly,  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  language,  in  which  the 
records  and  ancient  traditions  of  that  country  and  its  inhabitants 
were  preserved ;  so  that  it  was  not  possible  that  he  could  have 
known  anything  of  the  former  condition  of  Ireland.  The  third 
defect  he  íabored  under,  was  his  sordid  ambition ;  he  was  inspired 
by  the  hope  of  obtaining  preferment  from  those  who  had  suborned 
him  to  malign  the  Irish  nation  in  his  writings.  His  writings  on 
this  subject  are  also  unworthy  of  credit,  from  the  fact  that,  affcer- 
wards,  when  he  was  about  becoming  a  priest,  he  had  himself 
promised  a  recantation  of  ali  the  malignant  falsehoods  which  he 
had  written  about  this  country,  which  recantation  is,  as  I  can 
learn,  now  printed  and  published  in  Ireland.'^ 

Stanihurst  tells  us  also  that  the  Irish,  when  engaged  in  battle, 
cr  in  any  hostile  encounter^  used  to  cry  out  Pharo^  Pharo^'^^  in  a 

'*  In  musicis  solum  instrnmeiítis  com-  "  From  this  remark,  one  miglit  think 

mendabilem  invenio  gentis  istius  dili-  I)r.  Keating  was  not  himself  in  Ireland 

gentiam,  in  quibus  prae  omni  natione  when  writing  his  preface.     The  editor 

quam  vidimus  incomparabiliter  est  in-  does  not  know,  whether  the  recantation 

striicta.  here  mentioned  has  been  ever  published. 

'''^  Tam  suavi  velocitate,  tam  dispari  ^^  Fharo.   The  Irish  war-cry  "íarrah," 

paritate,  tam  discordi   concórdia,   con-  may  either  be  the  Gaelic  equivalent  for 

Bona  redditur  et  completar  melodia.  the  Saxon  "  hurrah,"  or  as  Dr.  Keating 
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loud  voice.  This  word,  wMcli  he  calls  Pharo^  he  would  derive 
from  "  Pharaoh,"  the  name  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  kings.  But 
the  fact  is  not  so ;  tlie  cry  is  "Faire  O"  {Farr^o)  and  it  means  heivare, 
thus  telling  the  other  parties  to  defend  tliemselves,  if  they  can; 
jiist  so,  the  Frenchman  says  gardez^  gardez.  which  means  the  same 
thingjwhen  he  sees  his  neighbor  in  danger. 

Doctor  rianmer^^  hands  down  in  his  chronicle  that  Bartholinus 
was  the  leader  of  the  Gaels  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland;  by  this 
Bartholinus,  he,  of  course,  means  Partholan.  But,  according  to 
the  history  of  Ireland,  there  were  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  between  the  coming  of  Partholan  to  Ireland  and  the 
invasion  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  (i.  e.  the  Gaels).  For, 
Partholan  landed  in  Ireland  about  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Deluge,  and  it  was  one  thousand  and  eighty  years  after  the 
deluge  when  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  therein.  In  this  mat- 
ter,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Camden,  more  credence  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  Ireland  than  to  any  conjecture 
of  Hanmer.  The  learned  Camden  speaks  thus  npon  the  sub- 
ject :  "  Ancient^^  tradition  must  be  respected  in  ali  such  matters ;" 
and  truly,  if  we  are  to  pay  respect  to  any  historie  tradition  on  ac- 
count  of  its  antiquity,  then  is  the  history  of  Ireland  worthy  of 
the  most  special  respect."  On  this  subject  Camden  again  says,  in 
his  Britannia  Camdeni,  when  referring  to  Ireland,"^^  "This  island 
was  not  undeserv^edly  called  "  Ogygia"  or  "the  most  ancient"  by 
Plutarch.'^^  The  reason  he  assigns  for  this  opinion  is  because 
"they"^^  (that  is  the  Irish)  "  deduce  their  history  from  memoriais 


hcre  suggests,  it  may  have  meant  "  gar- 
dez "  or  ''  beware."  "  Aboo,"  a  word 
"wliicli  the  Editor  tliinks  formed  upon 
"  buadh  "  {booa),i.e,  "victory,"  was 
anotlier  war-ary  of  tlie  Irish,  thus  the 
0'Neiirs  had  their  "  Lamh  derg  abu  " 
{laav  darg  aboo),  i.  e.  Red  haiid  aboo  : 
the  O'Brien'3  "  Lamh  laider  [Laudir) 
abu,"  i.  e.  Strong  hand  aboo. 

The  Aiiglo-Irish  Normans  adopted 
the  cry  "  abu,"  with  other  Celticisms  ; 
thus  tho  cry  oí  the  great  Earls  of  Des- 
monà  was  "  Crom  aboo,"  from  tlieir 
castle  of  Orom,  in  the  Couiity  of  Limer- 
ick ;  that  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  was 
"  Shanet  aboo,"  from  their  ca^tle  of 
Shanet ;  the  Ormonds  shouted^'Butleir- 
ech  [Butlayragh)  aboo,"  and  the  Do 
Burgos,  or  Burkes.  of  Oonnaught, "  Gall 
lliabhach  (Gaul  Reevagh)  aboo,"  i.  e. 
í:ie  "  Grey  Stranger  aboo." 

'^  Dr.  Meredeth  Hanmer  wrote  his 


chronicle  in  Drogheda,  in  1,571.  It 
was  addressed  to  Robert  Diidley,  Earl 
of  Leicester. 

^^  In  his  detur  sua  antiquitnte  vénia. 

"  Non  immerito  hoec  insula  Ogygia, 
id  est,  perantiqua  a  Plutarcho  íiicta 
fuit. 

'^  A  profundíssima  enim  antiquitatis 
memoria,  historias  suas  auspicantur, 
adeo  ut  prae  illis  omnis  omnium  geiítium 
antiqnitas  sit  novitas  ant  quodammodo 
infautia. 

"'^  Tluiardi  was  a  riativc  of  ChaeT- 
onea,  a  city  of  Beotia,  in  Greece,  and 
born  of  a  respectable  family.  He 
ílourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Trajan,  by  whom  hc  was 
made  Cônsul  and  Governor  of  lUyr- 
icam.  Plutarch  was  distinguished  as 
a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  writer. 
The  greatest  and  most  esteemed  of  his 
works,  are  his  "  Lives  of  Illustrioua 
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derived  from  the  most  profound  depths  of  remote  antiquity ;  so 
that,  compared  witli  that  of  Ireland,  the  antiquities  of  airother 
nations  is  but  novelty,  aiid  their  historj  is  but  a  kind  of  infancy." 
From  this  learned  autlioriíy  also,  it  may  be  judged  liow  rnucli 
more  the  ancient  records  of  Irehind  are  to  be  relied  on  than  Doc- 
tor  Ilanmer,  wh  o  never  even  sav»^  them. 

The  sanie  author  (Ilanuier)  again  asserts  that  a  king  of  Loch- 
lainn,^^  i.  e.  Denmark,  was  the  sovereign  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Bnt  for  such  am  assertion  he  had  not  the 
shghtest  foundation ;  for,  the  ancient  records  tell  us  that  Christ 
was  born  during  the  reign  of  the  monarch  Crimthann  Niadh- 
Nair.^^  It  is  somew^hat  astonishing  that  a  man  like  Hanmer,  an 
English  Saxon,  who  had  never  seen,  and  who,  if  he  had,  could 
not  comprehend  the  ancient  writings  of  our  countrv,  shonld  pre- 
tend  to  know  what  king  ruled  it  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  birth, 
when  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  name  even  the  king  that  ruled 
Great  Britain  itself  at  that  epoch.  For,  Samuel  Daniel,  Gildas, 
Rider,  Nennius,^  and  many  old  British  authors,  who  have  w.ritten 
the  history  of  their  country,  confess  that  they  possess  but  very 
scattered  fragments  of  the  ancient  history  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
cause,  say  the}^,  tie  Romans  and  the  Saxons  carried  oíf  and  de- 
stroyed  their  old  traditional  writiDgs  ;  thus,  there  now  remains  to 
them  nothing  but  surmi.se  and  conjecture,  concerning  the  more 
ancient  transactions  of  the  Britons.  '  This  gave  occasion  even  to 
the  learned  Camden  to  remark,  tliat  he  knew  not  the  period,  at 
which  the  Pictssettled  in  North- Britain,  and  that  he  did  not  even 
know  whence  the  British  island  had  received  the  name  Britannia : 


Men,"  which  are  distinguished  for  the 
wonderfiil  sldll  and  impartiality  with 
which  ]k3  depicts  his  heroes.  Flutarch 
died  A.D.  140. 

^°  LocJdainn  [Lochlin)  was  the  Gaelic 
name  for  ali  those  countries  called  in- 
discriminately  Scafidinavia,  that  is,  for 
Donmark,  Korway,  Sweden,  and  Fin- 
land,  &c.  If  tiie  word  were  pnre 
Gaelic,  it  should  mean  the  "  Country 
of  Lal:es."  The  name  appears  older 
than  the  Gothic  occunation  of  these 
countries,  and  rcseraljlcs  those  names 
givon  bj  the  Tuatha  De  Dananns  to 
the  British  and  adjacent  isles.  Its  no- 
minative  is  "  Lochlaiim  "  (Lochlin),  and 
its  genitive  Lochlann.  To  correspond 
exactly  with  "  Eri"  and  "  Alba"  {Ireland 
and  Scotland)  &c.,  in  declension,  its 
Dominative  should  be  '^  Lochla."  But 
the  editor  has  observed,  in  modem  Gae- 


lic, a  tendency  to  make  a  nominativo 
of  the  dative  of  some  feminine  nouns, 
thus,  ''  Tigh,"  the  dative  of  "  Tech,"  a 
Iwuse,  is  now  used  as  nominative.  He 
thinks,  that  it  is  owing  to  a  like  ten- 
dency that  Lochlainn,  and  also  Bretain, 
i.  e.  Britain,  and  a  few  other  local  ap- 
pelations,  difíèr,  in  their  nominatives, 
from  words  with  which  they  agree  in 
ali  their  other  cases. 

^'  Crimthann  Niadh-Nair,  is  pro- 
nounced  Criffann  Neeah-noir. 

^^  Nenniu^  was  an  ancient  British 
writer,  who  wrote  the  history  of  his 
nation  in  Latin.  He  lived  about  the 
tiíth  century.  An  old  translation  of 
his  work  into  Irish  has  been  receni  ly 
pubiished,  with  the  original,  by  the 
Irish  Archeological  Society.  Dr.  Keat- 
ing  had  most  probably  a  copy  of  this 
translation  by  him, 
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hence  lie  is  foreecl  to  give  ns  liis  conjecture  like  otlicr  less  learned 
writers.  Now,  many  of  tlie  ancient  transactions  of  his  own  coun- 
try  being  tliiis  uncertain  and  obscnre  to  so  learned  a  man,  it  is 
little  wonder  tliat  tliey  sliould  be  still  more  so  to  Hanmcr,  wbo 
must  consequentlj  liave  been  in  still  greater  ignorance  of  tlie 
ancient  aíMrs  of '  Ireland ;  wlierefore,  liis  antbority  is  not  to  be 
credited,  wlien  he  asserts  tliat  Ireland  was  rnled  by  a  king  of  Den- 
mark  at  the  time  of  Clirisfs  birtli. 

He  asserts,  also,  tliat  St.  Patrick,^  tke  Apostle  of  Ireland,  was 


^  For  information  upon  St.  Patriclr, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  tlie  body  of 
this  history,  and  the  notes  thereon.  I 
here  transcribe  a  description  of  Pat- 
rick's  Purgatory  and  Loch  Derg,  where 
it  is  situated,  from  Mr.  Owen  Connel- 
la's  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

"  The  lake  called  Lough  Derg  is  situ- 
ated in  Donegal,  on  the  borders  of  Fer- 
managh  and  Tyrone,  in  the  parish  of 
Templecarne,  sometimes  ôalled  Termon- 
magrath,  part  of  which  forms  the  parish 
of  Pettigo,  in  the  diocese  of  Ologher. 
The  lake  is  yery  large  and  beautiful, 
and  contains  many  fine  islands..     This 
lake  was  anciently  called  Fioun  Loch, 
that  is,  the  Fair  or  White  Lake  ;  but  it 
got  the  name  Loch  Dearg,  or  the  Red 
Lake,  from  a  monster  said  to  have  been 
slain  there  by  St.  Patrick,  the  blood  of 
which  tinged  the  lake  of  a  red  color. 
In  the  latter  end  of    the  fifth   cen- 
tury,  about    A.D.    490,  St.  ^  Dabeoc 
ífoundcd  a  monastery  on  an  island  in 
Lough  Derg,  and  it  became  a  priory  of 
Augustinian  monks.     The  island  was 
called,  in  after  times.  St.  Fintan's  island, 
from  Fintan  Munnu,  a  celebrated  saint 
in  the  seventh  century,  who  was  of  the 
race  of  the  Connallians,  of  Tircounell. 
On  the  island  was  formcd  a  cave  or  cell, 
called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  which 
became  celebrated  as  a  place  of  penance 
and  pilgrimage.     Yarious  accounts  are 
given  as  to  íhe  time  this  place,  called 
the  Purgatory,  was  founded.      Some 
ascribe   its  institution  to  St.  Patrick 
himsclf,   in  the  íifch    century;    while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first 
instituted  in  the  ninth  century,  about 
A.D.  850,  by  a  monk  named  Patrick, 
ene  of  the  priors  of  the  island;  but 


Lanigan  considers  it  was  not  established 
till  the  eleventh  or  twelfty  century.   St. 
Patrick's  Purgatory  became  famous  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimxage,  and  in  former 
ages  was  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers 
of  pilgrims,  not  only  from  ali  parts  of 
Ireland  and  Britain,  but  even  from  the 
continent.     It  is  recorded  in  Rymer's 
Foedera,  that  in  1358,  King  Edward 
IIL  granted  to  Malatesta  Ungarus,  a 
Hungarian  knight,  and  to  Nicholas  de 
Beccario,  a  nobleman   of  Ferrara,  in 
Italy,  a  safe  conduct  thròugh  England 
to  visit  St  Patrick's  Purgatory  ;  and 
in  1397,  King  Richard  11.  granted  a 
like  conduct  to  Raymond,  Yiscount  de 
Perilleux,   knight  "of  Rhodes,  with  a 
train  of  twenty  men  and  thirty  horses. 
The  monastery  of   Termondabeog,  at 
Lough  Derg,  was  subject  to  the  great 
abbey  of  Armagh,  and  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul;   three  great 
festivais   were   annually   held   at   the 
abbey,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  the  24th 
of  July,  and  the  16th  of  December,  in 
honor  of  the  patron  and  founder.  St. 
Dabeoc,   who  is  buried  there.      The 
abbey  continued  to  be  of  great  note  to 
the  seventecnth  century,  but  in  A.D. 
1632,  by  order  of  the  lords  justices,  Sir 
Adam  Loftus,  Viscount  of  Ely,  and 
Richard  Roj^le,  Earl  of  Cork,  the  abbey 
and  other  buildings  on  the  island  of 
Lough  Derg,  were  demolished,  and  the 
friars  expclled,  by  Sir  James  Balfour 
and  Sir  William  Stuart,  who  were  de- 
puted  for  that  purpose..   Some  ruins  of 
the  old  abbey  still  remain,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues as  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  but  in 
modern  times  the  place  of  performing 
penance  has  been  n^moved  from  Saint's 
Island,  to  another  near  it  called  Statin 
Island.    I^ugh  Derg,  to  the  prescnt 
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not  tte  íirst  who  planted  tlie  Catliolic  faitli  in  Ireland,  and  tliat 
it  was  not  he  that  discovered  Patrick's  cave  in  the  island,  wliere 
his  Pargatorj  is  situated;  for,  he  says  that  it  was  another  Pat- 
rick,  an  abbot,  who  lived  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  850.  But  there 
is  no  truth  in  what  he  says  on  the  subject,  as  may  be  proved 
from  St.  Caesarins,  who  lived  about  six  hnndred  years  after  Christ, 
and,  consequently,  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  that  second 
Patrick  lived  in  this  country.  This  holy  writer  says,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  chapter  of  his  twelfth  book,  entitled  Liber  Dialogo- 
ruiTij  ^  '^  Let  whomsoever  has  any  doubt  of  purgatory  go  to  Scotia, 
and  enter  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,  and,  thenceforth,  he  will 
no  longer  question  the  pains  of  purgatory."  From  this  quota- 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory  was  not  originally 


day,  is  visited  by  vast  numberg  of  pil- 
grims.  The  time  of  performing  the  pen- 
ance  is  from  the  Ist  of  June  to  the  15th 
of  August.  The  chieftains  of  the  an- 
cient  Irish,  amidst  ali  their  fierce  feuds 
amongst  themselves,  and  their  san- 
guinary  conflicts  of  centuries  with  for- 
eign  foes,  were  still  a  religious  race,  and 
imbued  with  a  great  love  of  iiteratore  ; 
and  their  kings,  princes,  and  chiefs 
founded  and  amply  endowed  a  vast 
nnmber  of  ecclesiastical  and  literary 
establishments,  abbeys,  coUeges,  and 
great  schools  ;  as  those  of  Armagh, 
Downpatrick,  Bangor,  Derry,  Donegal, 
Ciogher,  Clones,  Devenish,  Fenagh, 
Boyle,  Cong,  Mayo,  Cionfert,  Louth, 
Monasterboyce,  Mellifont,  Slane,  Kells, 
Ardbraccan,  Trim,  Olonard,  Clonmac- 
nois,  Rahan,  Fore,  Kildare,  Olonenagh, 
Tallaght,  G-lendalough,  Leighlin,  Ferns, 
Lismore,  Cashel,  Holycross,  Ross,  Ros- 
crea,  Iniscathay,  Aran  of  the  Saintg, 
and  others.  Of  these  famous  seats  of 
piety  and  learning  amongst  the  anclent 
Irish,  many  venerable  ruins  still  remain, 
but  of  many  more,  even  their  very  ruins 
have  disappeared,  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  time,  or  the  still  more  destruo  eive 
violence  of  fanaticism  and  war.  The 
most  celebrated  places  of  pilgrimage  in 
Ireland  were  Lough  Derg,  Armagh, 
Downpatrick,  and  Derry  Oolumbkiíle, 
in  Ulster ;  Oroagh  Patrick  mountaia, 
in  Mayo ;  Aran  of  the  Saints,  off  the 
coast  of  Galway  ;  the  sevea  churches 
of  St.  Kiaran,  at  Clonmacnois,  and  of 
St.  Kevin,  at  Glendalough  ;  Kildare 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  Holycross,  in  Tip- 


perary.  Many  of  the  Irish  kings  and 
princes  are  recorded  to  have  gone  on 
pilgrimages  to  the  abbey  founded  by 
their  countryman,  St.  Columbkille,  at 
lona,  in  the  Hebrides."  The  "patrons," 
which  are  still  kept  up,  in  memory  of 
their  ancient  local  saints,  by  the  peas- 
antry  of  certain  Irish  parishes,  are  rem- 
nants  of  this  pious  custom  of  onr  an- 
cestors.  They  are  now,  however,  but 
little  freqnented ;  for,  during  the  perse- 
cution  of  the  Irish  church,  their  cele- 
bration  could  no  longer  be,  with  safety, 
superintended  by  the  people's  clergy. 
They,  thence,  became  scenes  of  much 
disorder,  and  fell'  into  disuse,  having 
been,  in  many  instances,  discouraged  by 
the  priesthood.  But  few  attend  them 
now  for  devotion's  sake.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  even  been  turned  into 
fairs  for  the  purpose  of  worldly  traffic 
by  the  Mammon-worshippers  that  now* 
own  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
A  modern  Irish  "  patron  "  can  then  give 
no  picture  of  what  these  celebrations 
were  in  olden  days,  when  the  clergy  of 
the  parish  presided  thereat,  and  when 
the  patriarch-chief  of  the  district  kept 
the  evil-disposed  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  For  some  likeness  of  them, 
one  must  have  recourse  to  those  orderly 
and  decorous/e/e5  that  are  still  held  in 
Catholic  countries  on  the  European 
continent,  on  the  festival  days  of  the 
saints. 

^  Qui  de  purgatório  dubitat  Scotiam 
pergat,  et  amplius  de  posnis  purgatorii 
mu  dabitabit. 
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discovered  or  invented  by  tlie  Patrick  of  wíiom  Hanmer  speaks, 
but  that  it  was  instituted  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle.  Por,  how 
could  the  second  Patrick  possibly  liave  discovered  or  invented 
it,  Avhen  we  find  it  spokèn  of  by  St.  Cassarius,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  that  second  Patrick  flourislied  ?  Besides,  botli 
our  ancient  records  and  our  oral  traditions  aver  that  the  pnrga- 
tory  was  originally  instituted  by  St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of 
Ireland.  From  these  testimonies,  it  appears  clearly  that  Hanmer 
has  himself  invented  the  above  malignant  falsehood,  hoping 
thereby  to  lessen  the  respect  which  the  Irish  entertain  for  the 
cave  of  the  Purgatory. 
This  man  makes  another  unfounded  assertion  in  his  twenty-fourtli 


page. 


where  he  states  that  Finn  ^MacComhail  was  descended 


^  Finn  MacComhail—This  was  less  au- 
dacioiís  than  the  unscrupulous  attempt, 
made  by  MacPherson  and  the  Scotch 
writers  of  his  day,  to  rob  Ireland  of  this 
hero.    The  mind  of  Ireland  then  lay  so 
prostrate,  that  the  ar  eh  impostor  never 
contemplated  the  publication  of   any 
original  Irish  docnments/ that  would 
make  patent  his  base  theft.  As  nobody 
now  believes  in  the  imposition,  but  per- 
sons  that  do  not  read  books,  I  shall  not 
wastg  space  in  confuting  it  here,  but  refer 
the  reader  to  the  simple  history  of  that 
chieftain  and  his  army,  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing  pages — a  history  which,  notwith- 
standing  some  exaggerations  of  detail, 
every  successive  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
as  well  as  every  ancient  document  that 
has  been  brought  to  light  from  time  to 
time,  has  proved  to  be  substantially 
correct.    I  here  subjoin  the  following 
quotation  from  the  greatest  and  most 
learned  Irish  antiquarian  of  modem,  or, 
perhaps,  of  ancient  times  :     "  This  is 
the  celebrated    champion  called  Pin- 
gai by  MacPherson,  and  Fin  Ma  Cum- 
hail  by  the  Irish,  of  whom  Mr.  Moore 
has  the  following  remarks  in  his  His- 
tory of   Ireland  :    *  It  has   been    the 
fate  of  this  popular  hero,  after  a  long 
course   of   traditional    renown  in  his 
country,  where  his  name  still  lives,  not 
only  in  legends  and  songs,  but  yet  in  the 
most    indelible   of   scenery  connected 
with  his  memory,  to  have  been  ali  at 
once  transferred,  hy  adoption,  to  another 
country  (Scotland),  and  start  under  a 
new  but  false  shape,  in  a  fresh  career  of 
fame/ 


"  This  celebrated  warrior,  who  had 
two  grand  residences  in  Leinster,  one  at 
Almheiín,  now  the  hill  of  Allen,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  and  the  other  at 
Magh  Bllé,  now  Moyelly,  in  the  King'3 
County,  was  son-in-law  of  King  Cor- 
mac,  and  General  of  his  standing  army, 
which,  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  seems  to 
have  been  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
Legions.  The  words  of  this  criticai 
writer  are  worth  quoting  here  : 

"  '  He  seems,'  says  he,  *  to  have  been 
a  man  of  great  talents  for  the  age,  and 
of  celebrity  in  arms.  His  formatiou  of 
a  regular  standing  army,  trained  to  war, 
in  which  ali  the  Irish  accounts  agree, 
seems  to  have  a  rude  imitation  of  the 
Boiuan  legion  in  Britain.  The  idea, 
though  simple  enough,  shows  prudence  ; 
for  such  a  force  alone  could  have  coped 
with  the  Roraans,  had  they  invaded  Ire- 
land. But  this  machine,  which  sur- 
prised  a  rude  age,  and  seems  the  basis 
of  ali  Finn's  fame,  like  some  other  great 
Bchemes,  only  lived  with  its  author,  and 
expired  soon  after  him.' — Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  77. 

"  The  bands  of  Kerns  and  Gallo- 
glasses,  supported  by  the  Irish  chief- 
tains  of  later  ages,  may  have  been  imi- 
tations  of  these  more  primitive  Fians, 
who  are  still  so  vividly  remembered, 
while  the  Kerns  and  Galloglasses  are 
nearly  forgotten." — Dr.  0'Donovan's 
Notes  to  his  Translation  ofthe  Annals  qf 
the  Four  Masters. 
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from  tlie  Scandinavians,  of  Dania  or  Denmark ;  but  this  again  is 
altogether  false,  for  tbe  Irish  annals  explicitly  tell  us,  that  he  is 
dcscendcd  from  Nuadath  or  Nuadli  Nect,  king  of  Leinster,  and 
of  tbe  royal  line  of  Erimon,  son  of  Miledh.  He  fiirther  asserts, 
tliat  tlie  person,  wliorn  some  aiithors  eall  Gilla-Mara,  was  son  of 
the  king  of  Thomond,  but  it  is  enongh  for  onr  purpose,  that  we 
liave  already  confuted  this  falsehood.  It  was  through  ridicule,  I 
suppose,  that  Hanmer  gave  down  the  batíle  of  Finn-Traigh  or 
Ventry,  maleyolently  insinuating  a  traitorons  cakimny  against 
our  antiquar ies,  and  hoping  thereby  to  persuade  his  readers,  that 
the  historie  records  of  Ireland  are  unworthy  of  credit,  as  being 
ali  of  the  same  character  as  the  battle  of  Ventry.  Yet,  it  is  well 
Tinderstood,  that  our  historians  never  considered  the  tale  called 
the  ^  Ccttli  Finn-Tragha^  or  the  Battle  of  Ventry,  as  a  true  narration, 
but  they  positively  held  it  to  be  a  fabulous  romance,  or  Fenian 
tale,  which  had  been  composed  merely  for  amusement.  I  give 
the  same  reply  to  everything  which  he  lias  related  concerning 
the  Fiann.^  It  is  untrue  of  him,  also,  to  say  that  Siangi,  son 
of  Dela,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years;  for,  ac- 
cording  to  our  historie  accounts,  he  reigned  but  one  single  year. 
It  is  in  like  manner  untrue  of  him,  to  assert  that  the  Archbishop^ 
of  Canterbury  exercised  a  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine^^  downwards.     For,  it  is  also 


««  The  "  Cath  Finn-Tragka"  {cah- 
finn-traw),  or  Battle  of  Ventry,  is  a 
bombastic  and  totally  ridiculous  tale, 
that  is  never  referred  to  by  any  of  our 
Shanachies.  It  seems  intended  for  a 
sort  of  nnrsery  tale. 

^^  Fíann  {Feean) .  The  army,  or  rath- 
er,  the  military  order  of  which  Finn 
was  the  chieftain,  was  called  the  "  Fiann 
of  Eri."  He  was  styled  "  Flaith  Feinne 
na  Sluagh"  [Flah-Fayni  na  SIoo),  i.  e. 
Prince  of  the  Fiann  of  Hosts.  Some 
think  the  word  Fiann  comes  from 
*'  Phoenician."  It  possibly  may.  It  is, 
however,  jiist  as  likely  to  come  from 
the  same  origin  with  Fiadhach  (pr. 
Feeagli)  i.  e.  a  hunt,  and  to  mean  an 
order  of  hunters.  Thiis  the  name  of  a 
member  of  that  modem  German  light 
cavalry  corps, ''  Jager."  means  hunter. 
The  "  Fianna,"  (pr.  Feeamia,)  seem  to 
have  done  nothing  but  hunt  and  fight. 
Er^^m  ft'í>íftfe  oÇ  t\ie  1?  eman  ta\es  and  poems 
one  might  imagine  that  they  monopo- 
lized  ali  the  game  as  well  as  ali  the  fight- 
ing  of  Eri  in  their  day.  Feinnidhe  {Fay- 


nee),  i.  e.  a  Fenian  warrior,  may  then 
be  synonymous  with  the  more  common 
term  "Fiadhaidhe"  [Feeaghuee),  the 
Latin  "  venator,"  or  the  German 
"  jager,"  and  have  no  relationship  at  ali 
with  the  word  Phoenician. 

^  The  reader  will  find  this  subject 
treated  of  more  fully  in  the  sequei. 

^^  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin,  is  the 
Apostle  of  the  English.  By  English 
we  must,  however,  understand  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  for  the  Britons  were 
Ohristians  long  before  his  time.  St. 
Augustine  flourished  about  the  close  of 
the  6 th  ceutury.  He  was  origina] ly  a 
monk  at  Eome  Pope  Gregory  I.  sent 
him,  with  forty  of  his  confraternity,  to 
convert  the  English.  Their  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  St. 
Augustine  became  the  first  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded  with  the  great  writer  and 
fafher  of  the  Church,  the  African  St. 
Augustine,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the 
éth  and  beginning  of  the  5th  centuriea 
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clearly  proved,  bv  Irisli  Mstorjr,  tliat  tlie  Archbisliop  of  Canter- 
biiiy  never  exercised  any  siich  jurisdiction,  until  lhe  díxjs  of 
William  the  Conqiieror;  and,  even  tlien,  lie  but  exercised  it 
over  tlie  clergj  of  Dublin,  Wexfbrd,  Cork  aiid  Lirncrick ;  and  it 
was  tlie  clergy  of  tbese  dioceses  tliemselves  tbat  gave  liim  tliat 
jurisdiction,  through  afíection  tov/ards  the  Norman  Frencli,  who 
Avere  dcscended  from  tlie  same  Scandinavian,  called  otherwise 
Norman  stock,  Avitli  tliemselves ;  tliey  were  also  prompted  to. 
tliis  act  by  their  enmity  towards  the  &aelic  race.  I  am,  liow- 
ever,  of  opinion,  tliat  tliis  jurisdiction  was  never  exercised  by 
more  tban  three  Arclibishops  of  Canterbury,  namely,  by  Eodolpli, 
Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  Tiius,  it  is  a  gross  misstatement,  on  the 
part  of  Ilanmer,  to  say  that  the  clergy  of  Ircland  were  nnder  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  the  time  of 
the  nionk  St.  Angustine.  It  is  also  falsely  asserted  by  him,  that 
one  Mnrcadh  MacCochlain  (Murrogh  MacCoghlain)  was  king  of 
Ireland  in  the  ycar  of  onr  Lord  1166  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  liode- 
rick  0'Connor  was  the  person  in  possession  of  the  sovcreignty 
of  Ircland  at  that  time,  wliich  was  biit  four  years  anterior  to  tlie 
English  invasion.  lie  says,  in  like  nianner,  that  St.  Comgall,^ 
the  abbot  of  Benchbr  or  Bangor,  in  Ulster,  or  rather  in  Ulidia, 
was  born  in  Great  Britain ;  but  this  is  not  the  truth,  for,  we  road 
in  the  iife  of  that  saint,  that  lie  was  born  in  Dalaradia,  in  tlie 
north  of  Ulidia^^  or  Uladh,  and  that  he  was  descended  from  the 
Gaelic  tribe  called  the  Dàl-Araidhe,  from  which  the  territory  of 
of  Dal-Araidhe,or  Dalaradia,  had  received  its  name.  The  reason 
why  Ilanmer  wishcd  to  make  Gomgall  out  a  Britou,  was  becansé 
that  sai  11 1  was  the  founder  of  the  above-mentioned  monastery  of 
Bangor  in  Ulster,  which  was  the  mother  of  ali  the  monasteries 
in  Euro])e,  and  because  he  had  founded  anothor  monasterv.  called 
also  Bangor,  in  Britain,  ncar  Westchester.  If  Ilanmer  could 
havc  made  his  readers  believe  that  Comgall  was  a  Britou,  he 
would  either  have  made  the  great  fixme  of  the  monasteiy  of 
Bangor,  in  Ulster,  contribute  to  the  glory  of  the  British,  from  the 
fact  of  Corngairs  being  their  countryman,  or  he  would  have  stolen 
the  illustrions  distinction,  earnedby  the  Ulidian  Bangor,  and  given 
it  altogether  to  the  British  monastery  that  boro  the  same  name. 

^  St.  Comgall  founded  his  monastery  sept  of  Araido,".  from  Fiaclia  Araidhe, 

of  Boimchaiv,  or  BaYigor,  ii\  tlie  present  Kii\g    of    ali    Ulster,   in   A.I).    240. 

barony  of  Ards,  and  connty  of  Down,  Ma^^ennis,    or    Mac^^ngusa,  was   tlie 

in  the  year  554,  or,  accordinG:  to  some  sm-name  of   the   chicf    íamily   of  the 

entries,  558.  Dal-Araidhe.    According  to  0'Diig-aii, 

^'   Ulladh  [Ulld)  compviseà  the  prés-  the   familics  of  0'Gairbhith  and  0'h- 

ent  county  of  Down,  and  part  of  the  Anibhith,  now  0'Garvey  and  0'Han- 

connty  of  Antrim.    It  was  also  called  nafey  or  Hanvey,  held  the  chieftaincy  íd 

Dal-Araidhe  {Daul  Arrce,)  i.  e.  "  the  more  early  times. 
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Hanmer  furtlier  states,  tliat  the  saints,  Fnrsa,  Faelan.  and  Ultan, 
were  illegitimate  sons  of  the  kincç  of  Leinster;  but,  accordins^ 
to  the  history  of  tlie  Irish  saints,  they  were  tiie  sons  of  Aedh 
Bennan,^^  king  of  Munster.  It  is  so  with  ali  tlie  otlier  lies,  which 
Hanmer  tells  in  writing  of  Irelaad,  but  I  sball  cease  to  piirsne 
them  any  further,  for  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  confiite  them  ali. 
A  writer,  named  Jolm  Barclay,  makes  use  of  tlie  following 
remarks,  in  writing  upon  Ireland:  '^They,"^'^  says  lie,  speaking 
of  the  Irish,  '^erect  slight  cabins,  about  the  height  of  a  man, 
wliieh  are  used  in  comnaon  by  themselves  and  their  cattle."  Frona 
the  pains  this  man  takes  in  describing  the  huts  aiid  dwellings  of 
the  humbler  rustics,  and  the  more  worthless  of  the  rabble,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  he  may  be  not  unjustly  classed  with  the  vile 
beetle,  since  he  stoops  in  this  manner  to  give  a  description  of  the 
hovels  of  poor  and  wretched  creatures,  while  he  takes  no  trouble 
to  mention  or  describe  the  palace-like  and  princely  mansions  of 
the  earls  and  other  noblemen  of  Ireland.  I  also  deem^  that  no 
credit,  as  a  historian,  should  be  given  either  to  him  or  to  any 
other  person,  who  folio  ws  his  footsteps  in  the  same  path.  Ilence, 
I  altogether  reject  the  testimony  of  Phineas  Morison,^^  a  person 
who  has  given  a  ludicrous  description  of  Ireland  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing  his  íluent  style  and  his  command  of  the  English  tongue, 
I  think  that  it  was  not  possible  for  his  ready  pen  to  transcribe  ali 
the  malignity  he  would  fain  express  ;  for  this  reason,  I  dêem  his 
calumnies  unworthy  of  any  confutation ;  for  the  historian,  who 
professes  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  country, 
ought  to  set  forth  their  good  qualities,  as  well  as  their  bad  ones. 
But  Morison  has  utterly  disregarded  this  rule,  which  every  his- 
torian should  observe  in  his  narratives.  Prompted  as  well  by 
the  wickedness  and  malevolence  of  his  own  heart,  as  by  the  sug- 
gestions  and  commands  of  others,  who  entertained  the  same  evil 
dispositions  towards  Ireland,  he  has  completely  overlooked  tbose 
gootl  qualities  which  Irishmen  possess.  According  to  Polydorus, 
in  his  ílrst  book,  styled  "  De  Rerum  InventoribuSj^^  the  following 
canons  should  be  rigidly  observed  in  writing  any  history :  First, 
"  Not  to  dare  to  assert  anything  false  i""^  and,  secondly, 

^  Aedh  Bennan  was  the  founder  of  ^  Fragiles  doraos  ad  altitudinem  bom- 

tlie   Eiigenian  sept,   0'Muirchertaigh,  inis  excitant  sibi  et  pecoribas   com- 

now  spelled  as  pronounced,  0'Moriarty.  munes. 

Previous  to  the  English  invasion,  the  ^  Particulars  of  the  hired  calumma- 

0'Moriarties  wereseated  westofSliabh  tors,  Barclay,  Morison  and  Oampion, 

Luachra,  in  the  present  county  of  Ker-  would  but  fatigue  our  readers. 

ry.    This  king  died,  according  to  the  *  Nobody  could  have  abided  more 

Four  Masters,  in  613.     For  particulars  closely  by  this  cânon  than  Dr.  Keating 

of  the  Saints  of  this  tribe,  here  men-  himself.    His  great  fault  lies  in  hav- 

tioned,  see  the  notes  upon  their  names  ing  adhered  too  closely  and  with  too 

Éarther  on.  little  discrimination  to  what  he  consid 
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"IsToT  TO  DARE  TO  CONCEAL  AKY  TRUTH,"  so  tljat  tliere  maj  be 
no  suspicion  of  partiality  cr  enmity  attached  to  tlie  work.  He 
says,  moreover,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  a  historian  to  describe 
the  customs  and  modes  of  living,  the  conncils,  words  and  actions 
of  every  class  of  people  inhabiting  tlie  comitry  of  wliicli  he  bàs 
undertaken  to  write,  and  to  describe  them  fally,  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  Now  Morison,  in  omitting  to  set  forth  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Irish,  has  flagrantly  tranggressed  the  foregoing 
historical  cânon s,  and,  consequently,  the  work  which  he  has  writ- 
ten  has  no  right  whatever  to  be  styled  a  history.  Whoever 
would  make  a  dose  survey  of  the  rude  manners  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  search  out  their  fanlts,  might  íill  np  a  volume  there- 
with ;  for  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world  without  its  low  rabble. 
Witness  the  chu.rlish  mob  of  Great  Britain,  the  boors  of  Flan- 
ders,  the  lazy  canaille^^  of  France,  the  worthless  fellows  of  Spain, 
the  ignoble  vulgar  of  Italy,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  every  other 
nation,  amongst  ali  of  whom  many  rude  and  evil  customs  prevail. 
Yet,  these  nations  are  not  to  be  indiscriminately  condemned  for 
the  partial  rudeness  of  some  amongst  their  inhabitants ;  and, 
whoever  attempts  to  stigmatize  them  for  it,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
altogether  unworthy  to  be  called  a  historian.  This,  Morison  has 
done  towards  the  Irish  nation,  and  it  is  therefore  I  dêem  it 
wrong  to  give  liim  the  respect  due  to  a  historian.  Of  Campion, 
likewise,  I  must  say  the  same  thing. 

^  Camden  says,  that  it  is  customary  in  Ireland  for  the  priests 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  tíhurches,  surrounded  by  their  chil- 
dren  and  concubines,  drinking  and  feasting  therein.  My  reply 
to  Camden  on  this  point  is,  that  it  was  not  until  after  Henry  the 


ered  as  sanctioned  by  ancient  authority. 
Persons,  igiiorant  on  the  siibject,  con- 
demned Dr.  Keating  as  a  fabricator, 
when  hís  book  first  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lisli  dress.  It  is  now  clearly  proved 
tliat  lie  invented  notliing. 

^"  Canaille.  In  the  original  this  word 
is  "  Fainidhe,"  (Faunee,)  a  word  which 
the  editor  thinks  intended  to  represent 
the  French  "Faineant."  The  latter 
word  does  not,  however,  express  the 
doctor's  meaning.  Had  cur  author 
lived  in  modern  times,  he  could  not 
have  spoken  with  such  contempt  of  the 
"Fainidhe"  of  France.  They  have 
achieved  for  thcmselves  a  fame,  be  it 
for  good  or  ill,  more  lasting  th?n  that 
of  the  paladins  of  Charkmagne,  the 
knights  of  Arthur's  table,  or  the  fol- 
io wers  of  the  conquering  William. 


^  This  argument  was  scarcely  need- 
ed.  Camden  did  not  mean  the  Catho- 
b*c  priesthood,  who  had  remained  true  to 
the  An  eient  Irish  Faith.  He  but  meant 
to  signalize  the  abuses  of  the  priesta 
of  the  State  religion,  whicli  was  liis 
own.  Those  carnal  Tenegades,  who, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Maelmuiri 
or  Miler  Magrath,  were  then  desecra- 
ting  the  holy  altars  of  their  sires,  and 
insulting  their  ashes,  and  who,  by  their 
vices,  v/ere  disgracing  even  that  new 
religion,  founded  by  the  most  kingly  and 
most  chaste  of  apostles,  to  which  they 
fled  as  to  an  asylnm  for  ali  species  of 
v/anton  irregularity.  No,  Camden,  who 
is  honest  enough  for  an  English  writer 
of  his  day,  did  not  mean  the  Irish 
priesthood. 
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Eightli  had  clianged  tis' religion,  tliat  tlie  Irish  clergy  began  tliis 
impious  custom,  and  even  tken,  and  since  then,  it  lias  been  prac- 
ticed  by  tliose  cíergjmen  alone,  Avho  followed  tíie  dictates  of  tlieir 
own  corrupt  passions,  and  rebelled  against  tlieir  lawful  siiperiors. 
Camden  himself,  speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  another  place, 
bears  me  out  in  tbis  answer:  "If  anj,"^^  says  he,  "  dedicate 
themselves  to  religion,  tbey  govern  tliemselves  witli  a  religious 
austerity,  that  is  truly  wonderful,  in  watcbing,  praying,  and  in 
mortifying  tliemselves  by  fasting."  Gambrensis,  likewise,  bas 
left  us  his  opinion  upon  the  Irish  clergy :  speaking  of  them  he 
says,  ^'  The  clergy^^  of  this  conntry  are  sufficiently  commendable 
for  the  regularity  of  their  lives,  and,  amongst  the  other  virtnes 
for  which  they  are  conspicuous,  their  chastity  stands  eminently 
distinguished."  Ilence,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  that  evil  custom 
which  Camden  mentions,  did  not  preyail  amongst  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  clergy,  but  only  amongst  that  lustfal  and  reprobate 
band,  who  broke  through  their  vows,  and  that  left  the  Church  in 
schismatical  disobedience  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Even 
Stanihurst  agrees  with  this  opinion,  in  his  History  of  Ireland, 
written  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1584 :  "  The  Irish,'"^^  says  he, 
"are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  religions."  From  these  testi- 
monies,  it  appears  clear  that  the  profane  practices,  noticed  by 
Camden,  were  not  common  in  Ireland,  and  that,  as  I  have  just 
said,  they  only  prevailed  amongst  those  who  had  broken  through 
their  vows. 

Camden  says,  again,  that  no  great  respect  is  paid  to  matrimony 
in  Ireland,  except  in  the  great  towns ;  but  this  is  false,  and  it  is 
also  a  great  calumny  upon  the  Gaelic  and  Anglo-ISTorman  nobility 
of  Ireknd,  for  most  of  these  dwell  in  the  rural  districts.  I  must, 
however,  confess  that,  in  this  as  in  every  other  country,  there  are 
some  porsons  who  are  enslaved  by  their  passions,  and  who  aro 
unrestrained  by  their  spiritual  superiors ;  still,  it  is  unjust  in  Cam- 
den to  condemn  and  reproach  the  Irish  who  dwell  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  a  crime  that  is  not  common  amongst  them.  For  if 
oiíe  or  two,  or  even  a  few  individuais  amongst  them,  be  prone  to 
vice,  the  whole  rural  population  of  the  country  is  not  to  be 
defaraed  upon  their  account.  And,  to  those  writers  who  say, 
that  a  matrimonial  contract  for  one  year  was  common  in  Ireland, 

^  Se  qui  religioui  se  consecrant,  re-  praelucet  virtutes,  castitas  proerogativa 

ligiosa  quadam  austeritate    se    conti-  praeeminet. — If  historie  scaiidal  speak 

nent,  vigilando,   orando  et  jejuniis  se  truth,  tliey  differed  somewliat  in  this 

macerando. — This  might  have  shown  respect  from  some   of  the   Normans, 

our  author  that  the  people's   clergy  who  were  sent  to  reform  their  abuses 

were  not  alluded  to  by  Camden.  by  the  help  of  the  sword. 

^  Est  antem  clerus  satis  religione        ^^  Hibernici  etíam  magna  ex  parte 

commendabilis,  et  inter  varias  quibus  sunt  religionis  summe  colentes. 
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I  answer  that  it  is  quite  certain  tiat  sucli  contracts  were  never 
made,  except  by  profane  and  irreligious  people,  wlio  rebelled 
against  their  spiritual  guides.  For  wliicli  reason,  th  is  cliarge 
sliould  not  be  cast  as  a  general  infamy  npon  tlie  whole  Irish 
nation,  when  it  was  only  practiced  by  a  few  indocile  and  intract- 
able  individuais. 

Campion  says,  in  tlie  sixtli  cbapter  òf  the  íirst  book  of  liis 
liistory,  that  the  Irish.  are  so  credulous  tliat  they  dêem  wliatever 
tbeir  superiors  tell  them  to  be  true,  Kowever  incredible  it  may 
appear  to  others.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  relates  a  very  stupid 
fable,  wliicli  I  here  repeat:  "Tliere  was  once,"  says  lie,  "a  cer- 
tain licentious  prelate  in  Ireland,  wlio  was  able  to  impose  any- 
thing  upon  liis  people.  Tliis  prelate  liaving  but  a  scanty  stock 
of  ready  money,  and  boping  to  receive  .a  supply  from  bis  flock, 
told  tliem  tbat,  within  a  few  years  past,  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Peter 
bad  bad  a  quarrel  about  an  Irish  (jralloglass,^^wbom  St.  Patrick 
wisbed  to  introduce  into  beaven,  but  that  St.  Peter,  enraged 
thereat,  struck  St.  Patrick  on  tbe  head  Avitli  the  key  of  Heaven, 
and  fractured  bis  skulL  In  consequence  of  this  story  tbe  prelate 
received  tbe  contribution  that  he  required  from  tbe  people."  In 
reply  to  Campion,  I  must  say  that,  in  tbis  place,  be  appears  less 
in  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  historian  tban  of  tbe  juggling  mounte- 
bank,  vending  ridiculous  squibs  from  off  a  stage.  For,  bow  could 
any  Irisli  Cbristian  believe  tbat  St.  Patrick  could  get  bis  skuU 
broken.  having  died  more  tban  a  tbousand  years  ago.  Besides, 
every  one  knows  tbat  tbe  key  of  St.  Peter  means  bis  autbority, 
and  tbat  it  is  no  key  of  iron.  I  do  not  consider  any  more  of 
tbis  man's  falseboods  wortb  taking  up ;  be,  bimself,  confesses,  in 
the  epistle  preíixed  to  bis  work,  that  be  bad  spent  but  ten  weeks 
in  writing  his  bistory  of  Ireland. 

The  following  cbaracter  of  tbe  Irish  has  been  given  by  Master 
Good,  an  English  priest,  who  conducted  a  school  in  Limerick,  in 
the  year  1566:  "They  are, "^^^  says  be,  "a  people  of  robust 
bodies,  of  great  digilHj^  of  a  braye  and  exalted  mind,  of  a  pene- 
trating  and  warlike  genius,  prodigal  of  life,  patient  of  labor,  cold 
and  hunger,  of  amorous  propensities,  most  hospitable  to  strangers, 
constant  in  love,  implacable  in  enmity,  credulous,  greedy  of  fame, 
and  impatient  of  reproacb  or  injury."      Stanihurst,  also,  gives 

^°°  The  Galloghss,  in  Irisli  Gallòglach,        "^  Gens  hgec  corpore  valida,  et  im- 

[Gaul-oguelagh,)  i.  e.  Foreign  merceoa-  primis  agilis  animo  fortis  et  elata,  in- 

ry  or  soldier,  was  the  heavy-arraed  foot  génio  acris  et  bellicosa,  vitas  pródiga, 

Boldier  of  the  Irish,  during  first  centuries  laboris  et  frigoris  et  inediae  patiens,  ve- 

after  the  English  invasion.     They  got  neri  indulgens,  hospitibus  perbenigna, 

the  prefix    Gall,  because  they  were,  amore  constans,  inimicis  implacabilis 

perhaps,  armed  and  equipped  after  the  credulitate  levis,  gloriae  ávida,  contu- 

Norman  fashion.  melise  et  injurias  impatiens. 
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the  folio wing  testimony  in  tlieir  fayor :  "In  labor,  tliey  are  tlie 
most  patient  race  of  ali  mankind,  and  their  spirits  are  seldom 
cast  down  by  any  difíiculties."  ^^ 

Spenser  alio  ws  that  it  was  from  the  Irisb  tliat  the  Saxons  íirst 
received  tlie  alptiabet,  from  which.  admission  we  may  infer  tliat 
the  Saxons  had  no  knowledge  at  ali  of  letters,  until  tliey  liad 
been  taught  by  tbe  Irisli. 

John  Davies^*'^  condemns  their  customs,  sanctioned  by  the  laws 
of  tbe  Irish.  Brehons.     The  íirst  is,  ''  that  the  Tanist^"*  should  sue- 


^°^  In  labore  ex  omnl  hominum  ge- 
nere  patientissimi,  in  rerum  angusteis 
raro  fracti. 

^^^John  Davies.  This  is  that  S  ir  John 
Davies,  employed  as  Attorney-General 
and  as  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.  He  wrote  a  work  upon  the 
state  of  Ireland,  to  which  reference  is 
here  made.  Davies  was  raised  to  the 
Ohief  Justiceship  of  England,  for  his 
Services  in  Ireland,  biit  he  died  imme- 
diately  after,  in  1626, 

"' "  Tanist;'  in  Irish  "Tanaiste,"  ( Tau- 
nisht,)  was  the  term  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessor-elect  or  heir  apparent  of  a  king 
or  chieftain.  The  Tanist  was  elected 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  chieftain,  and 
succeeded  him  immediately  upon  his 
death,  The  word  "  tanaiste,"  means 
second,  in  Irish,  though  some  will  de- 
rive the  word  from  "  tan,"  or  "  tanas," 
a  country,  It  has  some .  resemblance 
in  form,  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  term, 
**thane,"  a  lord.  Sir  John  Davies  states, 
in  the  tracts  here  referred  to,  "  that 
by  the  law  of  Tanistry,  the  chieftains 
of  every  country  and  the  chief  of  every 
sept,  had  no  hereditary  estate  in  their 
lands,  but  merely  held  themfor  life,  and 
the  inheritance  rested  in  no  man,  and 
when  the.  chieftains  died,  their  sons,  or 
next  heir,  did  not  succeed  them,  but 
their  Tanists,  who  were  elected,  and 
who  mostly  purchased  their  election 
by  the  strong  hand  :  when  any  one  of 
the  sept  or  tribe  died,  his  portion 
(land)  was  not  divided  among  his 
sons,  but  the  chief  of  the  sept  made 
a  new  partition  of  ali  the  lands  be- 
longing  to  the  sept,  and  gave  every 
one  a  share  according  to  his  seniority." 
The  foUowing  quotation  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  is  from  the   "  Ogygia"  of  the 


venerable  0'Flaherty :  "  A  successor 
was  nominated  for  the  prince,  in  his 
lifetime,  to  fill  the  throne  after  his  de- 
mise.  As,  suppose  his  son  or  brother, 
or  inost  respectable  relation.  They 
denominated  him  Coimree, — a  word 
derived  from  the  finger  on  which  the 
ring  is  worn,  which  comes  nearest 
the  middle  in  situation  and  length. 
This  "  Tanist"  (or  heir  apparent)  was 
second  to  the  prince  in  rank  and  au- 
thority  ;  and  from  this  the  title  of 
Tanistry-law,  is  derived  by  Davis  and 
Ware.  Each  of  the  candidates  of  the 
family  is  called  Kigh  Damhna  {Ree- 
downa)  or  heir  presumptive,  which  is 
royal ;  that  is,  a  subject,  [damhna) 
qualified  to  receive  the  royal  form. 
But  if  he  was  attached  to  aiiy  liberal 
or  mechanical  art,  (i.  e.  was  candidate 
for  such,)  he  was  styled  Adhbhar, 
{Auvar  or  Owar,)  only,  which  also  de- 
notes matter ;  that  is,  matter  disposed 
to  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
such  an  art." — -Notes  on  Connellan's 
Four  Masters. 

From  these  quotations,  and,  indeed, 
from  ali  that  has  come  down  to  us  on 
the  subject,  it  appears  that  the  Irish 
clans  were  in  themselves  species  of 
petty  republics.  That  the  chieftain 
was,  in  reality,  but  the  elected  chief 
magistrate,  or  rather,  the  public  stew- 
ard,  during  his  lifetime,  of  the  landa 
of  his  whole  paternal  kindred,  who 
constituted,  in  Celtic  countries,  the 
people.  This  elective  system  of  gov- 
ernment  by  patriarchal  chieftains, 
prevailed  amongst  ali  the  Celtic  race, 
while  the  law  of  hereditary  succession, 
or  primogeniture,  prevailed  amongst. 
the  Teutonic  nations.  It  is  but  faintly 
apologized  for  here,  by  Dr.  Keating, 
and  has  been  universally  condemnâ 
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ceed  to  the  cliieftaincy,  in  preference  to  tlie  son  of  tlie  Iate  lord 
of  the  land ;"  the  second  is,  "  that  partition  of  the  estate  between 


by  ali  who  have  written  in  Englisli 
upon  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  by 
tliose  wiseacres,  the  politicai  econo- 
mists.  It  is  questionai) le,  however,  if 
the  preserving  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  or  its  transmission  to  the 
descendants  of  its  íirst  acquirer,  con- 
tinue forever  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eerious  objects  of  ali  legislation, 
whether  the  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind  ■ 
did  not  in  their  day,  carry  out  that 
yery  object,  as  efficiently,  at  least,  as 
the  Teutonic  law  of  primogeniture  as 
now  established  in  Great  Britain. 
Even  when  Keating  wrote,  many  of 
the  direct  descendants  of  Conn  of 
the  llundred  Battles,  and  of  Eogan 
Mor  of  Magh  Lèna,  of  Olild  Olum, 
of  Cormac  Oas,  of  Core,  and  of  Niall, 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  still  held,  or 
had  but  recently  been  robbed  of  large 
portions  of  the  properties  acquired  by 
their  kingly  ancestors,  some  thousand 
years  before.  How  many  of  the  direct 
descent  of  William  of  Nocmandy,  of 
the  proud  Plantagenets,  or  the  des- 
potic  Tudors,  were  then  numbered 
amongst  the  property  owners  of  Great 
Britain?  How  many  of  the  present 
aristocracy  of  England,  can  find  their 
2iames  inscribed  in  the  "  Doomsday 
Book  ?  "  How  many,  in  fine,  of  the 
Cromwollian  stock,  will  another  cen- 
tury  of  prodigality  and  debauch,  of 
horse-races  and  gambling,  closed  by 
another  famine  year,  leave  upon  the 
rent-roll  of  Ireland  ?  But  the  Gaelic 
race  still  continues  to  flourish,  impelled, 
perhaps,  though  unconsciously  to  it- 
self,  by  the  powerful  impetus  given  to 
it  at  its  first  start  by  those  very  insti- 
tutions  of  Tanistry  and  Gavelkind.  In 
Ireland,  this  race  has  already  swept 
away  the  peasant  colonists,  with  whom 
William  of  Orange  so  thickly  dotted 
its  land.  It  is,  even  now,  fast  recon- 
quering  the  ownership  of  its  ancestral 
fields  by  the  sword  of  industry,  and  it 
may  retain  them  long,  if  it  but  shun 
the  Saxon  institution  of  primogeni- 
ture. 
The  institutions  of  Tanistry  should 


not  be  blamed  for  these  faults,  that 
were  universal  in  the  ages  when  it 
flourished.  Did  not  our  tribes  in- 
crease  and  multiply  under  it  exceed- 
ingly,  notwithstanding  the  occaslonal 
lopping  off  of  many  a  goodly  sapling 
from  its  trunk,  by  the  sword  of  ambi- 
tion  ?  The  parent  tree  but  flourished 
the  more  vigorously  for  these  timely 
prunings,  which,  after  ali,  were  but  tho 
fashion  of  their  day  in  every  Europeau 
land.  Has  the  law  of  primogeniture 
done  as  well  towards  keeping  the  in- 
stitution called  family,  together,  and 
the  homestead  standing  ?  If  the  Gae- 
lic institutions  and  Tanistic  law 
had  been  allowed  to  develop  them- 
selves,  and  then  failed  in  their  object, 
as  signally  as  Saxon  institutions  and 
the  law  of  primigeniture  are  likely  to 
do  we  might  then  be  unreserved  m 
their  condemnation.  The  Tanistic  in- 
stitutions were  put  down  by  foreign  vio- 
lence,  before  they  could  have  become  re- 
modeled  by  modern  civilization.  Then, 
before  we  condemn  them,  we  should 
give  them  credit '  for  what  they  really 
did  do  in  these  rude  and  bloody  ages  ; 
we  should  also  look  round  and  ask  our- 
selves  what,  with  ali  the  advantages  of 
a  cizilized  age,  has  been  done,  even 
for  the  "  family,"  by  that  system  which 
has  replaced  them — I  do  not  say  for 
"  the  masses,"  for  that  is  glaring  to  ali. 
^^'^  Gavelkind.  According  to  Coke, 
this  term  originated  in  the  phrase  gave 
ali  kinds,  but  this  etymology  has  ali  the 
appearance  of  a  pun  upon  the  word. 
The  term  is  used  in  English  law,  in 
which  it  is  applied  to  that  distribution 
of  the  chattel  or  movable  property  of 
an  intestate  relative,  that  takes  place 
amongst  his  nearest  of  kin.  The  word 
is  decidedly  of  Gaelic  origin.  With  our 
ancestors,  it  was  called  "Gabhail  Oiné," 
[Gavauil  Kinni,)  from  "  Gabhail,"  a 
taking  or  sharing,  and  Cine,  {Kinni,) 
&  family  or  kindred.  The  Irish  Gavel- 
kind diifered  somewhat  from  the  Eng- 
lish ;  for  with  the  former  the  lands 
were  divided  as  well  as  the  movables, 
and  they  were  only  divided  amongst 
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kinsmen,  called  gavelkind^"^  by  tlie  Englisíi,  by  whicli  tlie 
land  is  equally  divided  between  them ;"  the  tlíird  custom  is,  "  tlie 
receiving  of  an  eric^°^  or  fine  for  murder."  In  answer  to  liim, 
I  must  observe  that  tliere  is  no  eountry  in  whicli  tlie  laws  and 
customs  do  not  vary  according  to  the  changes  wiiicli  take  place 
in  the  situation  of  its  aífairs.  So  these  three  customs""^  were  not 
established  by  the  Brehon  law  of  the  land,  nntil  the  Irish  fell 
into  "wars  and  conflicts  in  every  part  of  the  eountry,  killing/°* 


tlie  mole  kinsmen  in  the  paternal  Une. 
The  females  could  inherit  no  lands 
amongst  the  Gaels.  They  received 
their  "  Sprè,"  or  portion  in  cattle, 
goods  or  money.  According  to  the 
English  gavelkind,  everything  called 
chattel  is  divided  between  males  and 
females  indiscriminately.  It  has  been 
seen  by  the  former  note,  that  this  law 
regarded  not  merely  ckildren  of  a  de- 
ceased  parent,  but  ali  the  members  of 
the  "  kin,"  or  tribe,  and  that  constituted 
in  Ireland  the  people.  The  present  oc- 
cupiers  of  the  lands  of  our  tribes  should 
not,  then,  rest  too  secure  in  their  occu- 
pation,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  last  chieftains 
who  held  these  lands  are  now  extinct ; 
or  from  the  fact  that  English  law  has 
attainted  their  blood.  They  were  not, 
in  their  own  right,  landcwners.  They 
were  the  mere  temporal  stewards  of  their 
kinsmen,  and  the  poorest  0'Neill  or 
0'Donnell,  0'Brien  or  MacCarthy,  had 
as  much  ownership  in  the  broad  lands 
of  Tirone  or  Tirconnell  of  Thomond 
or  of  Desmond,  as  those  renegade  chieis 
that  bartered  their  kingly  titles  for 
English  coronets.  It  was  not,  then,  a 
■few  Gaelic  landlords  that  were  robbed 
by  the  English  settlers.  It  was  the 
whole  Gaelic  notmi.  And  as  time,surely, 
cannot  make  sacred  the  possessions  ac- 
quired  by  crime,  the  Gaelic  tribe-lands 
of  Eri  shall  never  want  direct  heirs, 
while  the  blood  of  Gaedal,  the  Green, 
fiows  in  the  veins  of  one  man  of  the  in- 
destructible  and  fruitful  progeny  of 
Miledh  of  Spain — ever  longingly  anx- 
ious  to 

"  Spoil  the  spoiler  as  we  may, 
And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey.'* 

^'^  Eric.  Under  the  Brehon  laws, 
various  crimes  were  compromised  for 
by  a  fine,  called  "  eric."    This  mostly 


consisted  of  cattle  connted  by  "  cum- 
hals,"  each  ''  cumhal  "  (cuval  or  cool) 
being  three  cows.  TlTese  fines  varied 
from  3  cows  to  300,  and  sometimes  to 
1,000,  or  more,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crime  and  the  rank  of  the  parties. 

The  practice  of  punishing  murder 
and  other  crimes  by  fine,  prevailed,  also, 
among  the  Greeks,  Éomans,  Gauls, 
Germans,  Franks,  Saxons  and  Britons. 
It  appears  that  criminais  did  not  always 
get  off  on  payment  of  the  "  eric.''  In- 
stances  are  recorded  of  malefactors 
being  mutilated,  hanged  or  beheaded 
for  certain  heinous  crimes,  by  order  of 
the  Irish  chiefs. — Notes  to  Connellan^s 
Four  Masters. 

^°^  Dr.  Keating  is  mistaken  in  what 
he  says  here.  These  three  customs 
seem  to  have,  at  ali  times,  been  the 
very  essence  of  Celtic  polity. 

"^  These  killings  were  not  much 
greater  than  what  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land,  France,  andthroughout  Christen- 
dom,  during  the  middle  ages.  They 
were  more  wholesome  by  far,  and  the 
clans  were  even  thriving  and  multiply- 
ing  in  spite  of  them.  They  would  prob- 
ably  have  wrought  their  own  cure  in 
good  time,  had  strangers  not  been  sent 
to  prevent  them.  Englishraen,  who  point 
to  the  feuds,  combats  and  murders  that 
were  but  too  prevalent  amongst  our 
clans,  should  recollect  the  wars  between 
the  successors  of  their  own  French  con- 
queror  William  ;  the  bloody  strife  be- 
tween the  Empress  Mathilda  and 
Stephen  de  Blois  ;  the  contest  that  ex- 
isted  between  Henry  the  Second  and 
his  pious  progeny  ;  their  wars  of  the 
Eoses,  during  ali  w^hich,  the  mass  of 
their  people  were  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  their  French  masters ;  and,  lastly, 
their  revolutionary  and  religious  w^ars, 
down  to  a  sufficiently  recent  period.  To 
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robbing  and  despoiliiíg  one  another.     Tlien  it  was  tliat  tlie  nobles 
and  ollamhs  of  Ireland,  consideríiig*tlie  calamities  tliat  were  ap- 
proacliing,  from  tbese  general  dissensions  thronghont  the  island, 
thonght  íit  to   establisb.  the  three  customs  nientioned   above. 
First,  they  considered  it  expedient  that  the  Tanist  slionld  sue- 
ceed  to  the  deceased,  in  order  tliat  every  tribe  in  Ireland  might, 
at  ali  times,  bave  a  captain  at  its  liead,  who  was  capable  botb  of 
leading  its  warriors  to  the  íield,  and  of  protecting  the  lands  and 
properties  oí  its  members ;  for,  if  the  son  were  pnt  into  his  father's 
place,  he  might  probably  happen  to  be  under  age,  and  on  that 
account,  incapable  of  defcnding  his  territorj,  or  tribe-land,  from 
being  destroyed  by  enemies.     Neither  was  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  existence  of  the  second  custom  in  Ireland  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  of  Gavelkind,  or  the  division  of  the  land  amongst 
kinsmen  ;  for  otherwise  the  rent  of  each  eountry  would  have  been 
insufficient  to  pay  the  nnmber  of  soldiers  necesssary  for  its  de- 
fence ;  but,  when  the  land  was  once  divided  amongst  the  kins- 
men, the  man  who  had  the  smallest  share  thereof,  was  likelj  to  be 
as  active  in  the  defence  of  the  common  inheritance,  according  to 
his  capabilities,  as  the  ruling  chieftain  himself.     Again,  it  was 
impossible  at  that  time  to  avoid  establishing  the  ene,  i.  e.,  the 
punishing  of  murder  by  a  íine ;    for,  the   man  who  had   com- 
mitted  a  murder,  might  íind  protcction  in  a  neigliboring  territory. 
On  this  account,  as  the  fricnds  of  the  miirdered  man  could  not 
canse  his  slayer  to  make  any  expiation  or  atonement  in  his  own 
person,  they  made  his  kindred  answer  for  his  crime,  in  order  to 
punish  liim  through  them.     Kow,  as  his  relatives  were  not  privy 
to  the  murder,  it  were  unjust  tô  shed  their  blood;  but  a  íine  was 
laid  upon  them,  and  thus  the  murderer  was  punished  in  the  persons 
of  his  nearest  friends.    It  was  somewhat  uncandid  in  John  Davies, 
to  fmd  fault  Avith  the  Brehon  laws  of  Ireland  on  account  of  this 
regulation,  for  a  similar  custom  prevails  amoiígst  the  English 
down  to  the  present  time.     As  to  the  other  two  customs,  it  was 
then  impossible  to  dispense  with  them  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore, 
the  Brehon  Icgislation  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  censured  on 
their  account ;  for,  though  they  are  unsuited  to  Ireland  in  its 
present  state,  still  they  were  unavoidable  at  the  time  when  they 
were  established. 

Camden  tells  us,  that  the  Irish  nobility  maintained  their  own 
judges,  antiquaries,  poets  and  musicians,  whom  they  also  endowed 
with  land  for  their  support,  and  that  the  persons  of  these,  as  well 
as  their  cattle  and  patrimonies,  were  free  from  ali  tribute  to  their 

one  that  will  look  at  tlie  state  of  an-  to  have  had  more  than  her  own  shara 
eient  Ireland  thus  relatively  and  com-  of  the  general  slaughter  then  going  on 
parati velj,  I  doubt  if  she  will  be  found    every where. 
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chieftain.     He  speabs  of  tliem  in  tlie  following  terms :  '^These 
cliieftains  tiave  lawyers  of  tlleir  own,  wliom  tliej  call  brelions^"^  or 


'■^  Brehcns.  **  Bardism  and  Brehon- 
ism,as  well  as  I>ruidism,the  religioussys- 
tem  of  the  Celtic  nations,  Gauls,  Britons 
and  Irish,  prevailed  in  Ireland  from  the 
earliest  ages.  After  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  the  Druids  or  Pagan 
priests  became  extinct,  but  the  Bards 
and  Brehons  continued  in  the  Christian 
as  well  as  in  the  Pagan  times.  It  ap- 
pears  probable  that  Brehonism  was  the 
Law  system  of  the  other  Celtic  nations, 
and  that  it  prevailed  amongst  the  Gauls 
and  Britons,  who  were  Celts,  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Irish.  In  C8esar's 
Commentaries  it  is  stated  that  amongst 
the  Edui,  one  of  the  nations  of  Gaul, 
the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  or  judge 
was  Yergobretus,  and  that  he  was  an- 
nually  chosen,  and  had  the  power  of 
iife  and  death.  The  term  Brehon,  in 
Irish  Breitheamh,  signifies  a  judge,  and 
0'Brien,  in  the  preface  to  his  Irish  Dic- 
tionary,  showing  the  analogy  between 
the  Irish  language  and  that  of  the 
Gauls,  both  of  which  were  Celtic 
tongLies,  considers  that  the  term  which 
Caesar  latinized  Yergobretus,  was  in 
the  Gaulish  or  Celtic  Fer-go-Breith, 
signifying  the  Man  of  Judgment,  or  a 
Judge,  and  it  has  the  same  signification 
in  the  Irish  from  Fer,  a  man,  go,  of  or 
with,  and  Breith,  judgment ;  therefore  it 
appears  the  Vergobretus  was  the  chief 
Brehon  of  Gaul.  The  Brehons  were 
the  judges  and  professors  of  the  law, 
and  in  ancient  times  they  delivered  their 
judgments,  and  proclairaed  the  laws  to 
the  chiefs  and  people  assembled  on  the 
hills  and  raths  on  public  occasions,  as 
at  the  Oonventions  of  Tara,  and  other 
great  assemblies.  In  the  Dissertations 
of  Charles  0'Oonor,  and  in  0'Reilly's 
Irish  Writers,  accounts  are  given  of 
many  famous  Brehons  and  chief  judges 
who  ílourished  from  the  first  to  the 
eighth  century,  as  Sen,  Moran,  Modan, 
Conla,  Fithil,  Fachtna,  Sencha,  the 
three  brothers  named  Burachans  or 
0'Burechans,  &c. ;  these  eminent  men 
formed  and  perfected  a  great  code  of 
laws,  which,  from  their  spirlt  of  equity, 
were  designated  Breithe  Neimkidhy  sig- 


nifying Celestial  Judgments.  The  most 
renowned  of  these  Brehons  for  the  jus- 
tice of  his  judgments  was  Moran,  son 
of  Cairbre  Kenn-Cait,  king  of  Irdand 
in  the  first  century,  and  he  is  represented 
in  his  office  of  chief  judge  of  the  king- 
dom,  as  wearing  on  his  neck  a  golden 
ornament  called  Idhan  Moraín,  or  Mo- 
ran's  collar,  which  is  described  in  Yal- 
lancy's  Collectanea,  and  it  was  fanci- 
fully  said  to  press  closely  on  the  neck 
of  the  wearer,  and  almost  choke  him, 
if  he  attempted  to  pronounce  an  unjust 
judgment.  The  Brehons,  like  the  Bards, 
presided  at  the  inauguration  of  kings, 
princes,  and  chiefs,  and,  as  the  judges 
and  expounders  of  the  laws,  had  great 
power  and  privileges  in  the  State,  and 
extensive  lands  were  allotted  for  their 
own  use.  Each  of  the  Irish  princes 
and  chiefs  of  note  had  his  own  Brehons, 
and  the  oífice,  like  that  of  the  Bards, 
hereditary  in  certain  families.  Amongst 
the  chief  Brehon  families  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  MacEgans,  hereditary 
Brehons  in  Connaught,  in  Leinster,  and 
in  Ormond  ;  the  CBorans,  Brehons  to 
the  MacMurroghs,  kings  of  Leinster  ; 
the  MacClancies  of  Olare,  Brehons  to 
the  0'Briens,  kings  of  Thomond,  to  the. 
Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Desmond,  and  other 
great  families  in  Munster.  TheCHa- 
gans  of  Tullaghoge,  in  Tyrone,  Brehons 
to  the  CNeils,  princes  of  Tyrone.  The 
0'Breslins  of  Donegal,  Brehons  to  the 
0'Donnells,  and  to  the  Maguires,  lords 
of  Ferraanagh.  In  the  Tracts  of  Sir 
John  Davies  an  interesting  account  is 
given  of  0'Breslin,  the  Brehon  to  Ma- 
guire  ;  Sir  John,  who  was  attorney- 
general  to  king  James  I.,  having  pro- 
ceeded  to  various  parts  of  Ulster  about 
the  year  1607,  together  with  the  judges 
and  chancellor,  to  hold  assizes,  on 
coming  to  Fermanagh  they  required  to 
know  the  tenure  by  which  Maguire  held 
his  lands,  and  having  sent  for  the  Bre- 
hon 0'Breslin,  who  was  a  very  feeble 
old  man,  he  carne  to  the  camp,  and  the 
judges  having  demanded  his  roll,  he  at 
first  refused  to  show  it,  but  at  length, 
on  the  lord  chancellor  taking  an  oath 
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judges ;  tlieir  own  liistorians,  to  record  their  exploits ;  tlieir  phy- 
sicians,  tlieir  poets,  whom  tliey  stjle  bards ;  and  certain  lands  are 
assigned  to  each  of  these,  and  each  of  them  is  of  a  distinct  family 
cr  tribe,  viz.,  the  brebons  of  one  tribe  and  name,  tbe  antiqnaries 
or  liistorians  of  another,  and  so  of  tbe  rest ;  and  tbese  instruct 
tbeir  cbildren  and  relations,  eacb  in  their  proper  science,  and 
thns  tbej  ali  bave  successors  continuously  in  tbeir  several  pro- 
fessions."  From  tbese  words  of  Camderi,  it  is  evident  tbat  tbe 
Irisb  bad  establisbed  a  good  arrangement  for  tbe  preservation  of 
tbeir  liberal  arts ;  for  collegiate  lands  were  assigned  to  every  tribe 
of  professors,  as  a  maintenance  for  tbose  wbo  applied  themselves 
to  tbe  cultivation  of  science,  in  order  tbat  tbey  migbt  not  be 
turned  away  from  its  pursuit  by  poverty.  And,  moreover,  tbe 
man  wbo  was  tbe  most  eminent  in  tbe  science  cuítivated  by  any 
particular  tribe,  was  always  tbe  person  upon  wbom  tbe  cbieftain  be- 
stowed  tbe  mastersbip  "oílamnacbt"  {ollownaght)  of  tbe  lands  of  tbat 
tribe.  Hence,  it  carne  to  pass,  tbat  eacb  member  of  tbese  tribes  strove 
to  attain  to  eminence  in  bis  art,  in  bopes  of  obtaining  tbe  position 
of  cbicf  ollamb,  or  professor,  before  the  rest  of  bis  tribe.  It  was, 
also,  tbe  more  easy  to  cultivate  science  in  Ireland,  on  account  of 
iminmiities  and  protection  granted  by  tbe  cbiefs  to  tbe  lands,  per- 
sons  and  properties  of  its  professors.  Tbns,  notw^tbstanding  tbe 
contentions  between  tbe  Gaels  and  Angio-Normans,  neitber  tbe 
ollambs  nor  tbeir  pupils  were  ever  di&turbed  or  molested,  or  at 
ali  impeded  in  tbe  cultivation  of  tbeir  respective  brancbes.  We 
read  in  tbe  Sixtb  Book  of  Julius  Cassar,  tbat  tbe  same  privileged 
or  termonn  lands  were  possessed  by  tbose  Druids,^^^  wbo  w^ent 
from  tbe  \7est  of  Europe  to  teacb  in  Gaul  or  Prancc: — a  ciistom 
wbicb,  I  tbink,  tbey  brougbt  witb  tbem  from  Ireland. 

I  sball  pursue  tbe  opinions  of  tbose  Englisbmen  no  longer, 

that  lie  would  return  it  safe,  tlie  old  liberos  sive  cognatos  in  sua  qualibet 

Brelion  drew  the  roll  out  of  his  bo"som,  arte  erudiunt ;  et  semper  successores 

and  gave  it  to  the  chancellor.    The  habent  quibus  singulis  sua  predia  as- 

Irish  MS.  was  well  written,  and,  having  signata  sunt. 

been  translated  for  the  judges,  it  was  "°Jermown/ai?c?.s  were  certain portions 

found  to  contain  an  account  of  the  rents  of  land  set  apart  for  religious  or  scientific 

and  tributes  paid  to  Maguire,  which  con-  purposes  ;  they  en joyed  great  immuni- 

sisted  of  cattle,  corn,  provisions,  hogs,  ties,  and  were  free  from  tribute  of  the 

meal,butter,&c.;  but  Davies  says  he  lost  chief.    The  lands  assigned  to  the  biadh- 

the  copy  of  the  roll  at  Dublin." — Con-  tachs,  {beetaghs),  or  keepers  of  houses 

nellan^s  Four  Masters.  of  public  hospitality,   were  also  styled 

Habent  hi  magnates  suos  jurídicos,  "  termon  lands  f  so  were  the  church 

quos  Brehones  vocant ;  suos  históricos  lands.     ''  Termonn  "   seems  to  be  the 

qui  res  gestas  discribunt;  médicos,  Poe-  same  word  with  the  Latin  *•  terminus," 

tas,  quos  Bardos  vocant,  et  citharaedos,  a  houndary.    The  editor  cannot  say  if 

et  certa3  et  singulce  familia3 ;    sciiicet  the  word  be  puré  Gaelic,  but  it  is  just 

Brehoni  unius  stirpis  et  nominis,  histo-  as  likely  to  be  so  as  not,  if  analogy  can 

rici  alterius,  et  sic  de  c^eteris,  qui  suos  prove  anything. 
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tliougli  tliere  still  remain  many  tliings  written  by  them,  tliat  midit 
be  confuted.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  have  written  malevo- 
lentlj  of  Ireland  had  no  foundation  for  tlieir  calumnies,  other 
than  the  Ijmg  tales  of  persons  wlio  hated  the  Irisli  nation  and 
who  were  niost  ignorant  of  its  historj ;  for,  it  is  evident  that  the 
regu  ar  professors  of  Irish  historj  never  cared  to  give  them  anv 
msight  on  the  latter  snbject;  thns,  thej  could  not  possibly  know 
anythnig  either  of  the  traditioiís  or  ancient  state  of  the  country 

Oambrensis,  who  undertook  to  give  a  correct  acconnt  of  every- 
thing,  appears  to  have  received  a  medley  of  fables  froni  some 
dunce  or  bhnd  man,  for  he  has  said  nothing  of  the  eonquest  of  the 
iuatha-13e-Dananns,  who  possessed  Ireland  one  hundred  and  nine- 
ty-sevenyears  durmgwhich  time  nine  kings  of  their  nation  rnled 
the  island.  Where  he  has  set  abont  giving  down  the  conquests, 
he  mentions  that  of  Kesair  {Kassir)  as  the  íirst,  yet  our  aiítiqua' 
nes  have  never  considered  that  as  a  eonquest,  thongh  they  have 
spoken  of  it  m  their  books.  Hence,  I  think,  that  the  man  had 
no  other  motive  m  compiling  his  History  of  Ireland,  than  to  mis- 
represent  both  the.natives  of  Ireland  oí  his  own  day  and  their 
ancestors.  Besides,  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to  make  his 
researches  m  Irish  antiquities,  having  sperit  bnt  a  year  and  a  half 
m  the  country  previous  to  his  return  to  England.  As  his  Vv^ork 
was  not  completed  within  that  time,  he  left  it  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  companions,  named  Bertram  Verdon.  Therefore,  I  trust 
that  every  impartial  reader,  who  may  peruse  my  confutaíions  of 
Cambrensis  and  those  Englishmen  who  have  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps,  will  give  more  eredence  to  my  exposition  of  their  falsehoods 
than  to  the  idle  stories  which  they  have  ali  related.  For  I  am 
now  advanced^ii  in  years,  while  many  of  them  were  young  when 
they  wrote.  ^  I  have  seen  and  can  understand  o\at  pTÍiicipal  Ins- 
tono  books  in  the  original  tongue,  but  they  have  both  never  seen 
them,  and  if  they  had,  they  eould  not  understand  them. 

It  is  not  through  partiality  towards  any  class  of  people  in  the 
world,  nor  is  it  at  the  instance  of  any  man,  in  the  hope  of  being 
rew^arded  by  him.,  that  I  propose  writing  a  History  of  IrcMnd ; 
but,  because  I  deemed  it  not  right,  that  so  honored  a  country,' 
having  such  noble  inhabitants,  should  be  let  sink  into  oblivion' 
through  the  want  of  a  historie  account  of  its  ancient  aífairs.  I 
do  also  conceive,  that  my  testimony  upon  Irish  affairs  ought  to 
be  the  more  readily  admitted,  from  the  fact  that  I  therein  treat 

;'*  ForI  am  row  old.    Dr.  Keating  diiring  the  period  that  elapsed  between 

fimshed  his  work  iii  1629  ;  he  died  in  these  dates,  and  Ji£nce  it  has  arisen  that 

1650.     Dr.  0'Donovan  says,  in  his  notes  some  copies  of  his  work  contain  many 

to  the  "  tribes  and  customs  of  the  Hy  facts  not  contained   in   others.     This 

Fiachrach,"  that  it  is  probable  that  he  passage  appears  to  have  been  written 

mserted  many  passagcs  into  his  work  towards  the  end  õf  his  life. 
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more  particularly  of  tlie  Gaels ;  and,  if  anj  n>an  dêem  that  I  give 
tliem  too  mucli  credit,  let  liim  not  imagine  that  I  do  so  tlirongh 
partiality,  praising  them  more  than  is  just,  througti  love  of  my 
own  kindred,  for  I  belong,  mjself,  according  to  my  extraction, 
to  the  Old-Gallic^^  or  Anglo-ISTorman  race.  Ihave  seen  that  the 
natives  of  Ireland  are  maligned  by  every  modem  Englishman 
who  speaks  of  tlie  country,  notwitlistanding  the  praises  which  ali 
historians  agree  in  bestowing  npon  its  soil.  For  this  reason,  being 
much  grieved  at  the  unfairness  those  writers  have  shown  towards 
Irishmen,  have  I  felt  urged  to  write  a  history  of  Ireland  myself. 
If,  then,^^^  a  triie  account  were  given  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
they  would  be  found  as  praiseworthy  as  any  people  in  Europe, 
m  these  three  qnalities,  namely,  in  valor,  in  learning,  and  in  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  Catholic  faith.  I  shall  not  here  boast 
of  the  great  number  of  our  Irish  saints,^^"*  because  every  European 


"^  Old  Gallic.  For  particulars  of 
the  Eev.  Doctor's  extraction,  see  his 
life,  prefixed  to  this  work. 

'^^  Our  author  had  good  reason  to 
feel  proud  of  his  country  at  that  time. 
Though  the  strength  of  the  Irish  nation 
was  nearly  broken  down  at  home,  by 
an  incessant  war  of  more  than  three 
centuries,  stiU,  the  sons  of  Ireland  were 
rendering  her  name  ilhistrious  through- 
out  Christendom  by  their  deeds  in  arms, 
and  by  their  heroic  persistence  in  the 
cause  they  deemed  the  true  one.  They 
were  fast  falling,  it  is  true — these  noble 
old  Gaels  and  Shan-Gauls— but  they 
were  falling,  still  striking  at  their  mer- 
ciless  foe,  and  expending  their  last 
strength  in  avenging,  as  they  could  not 
prevent,  the  overthrow  of  their  religion 
and  country.  When  banished  abroad 
amongst  the  stranger,  the  Irishman  of 
that  day  was  not  ashamed  of  his  coun- 
try or  his  race.  He  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
guise  the  tirae-hallowed  name  of  his  an- 
cestors,  that  told  of  "  deeds  of  the  days 
of  old,"  by  giving  it  a  foreign  form,  or 
desecrate  it  by  tacking  a  Saxon  sufíix 
to  its  end.  Alas !  there  are  not  a  few 
that  do  so  now,  and  that  envy  the  happy 
possessors  of  some  Scraggs  or  Scrubbs, 
Griggs  or  Briggs,some  Mubbs  or  Sudds, 
Ketch  or  Fetch,  or  some  other  equal- 
ly  melliíiuous  and  suggestive  appella- 
tion. 

''^  Saints.  Of  the  ancient  Irish  saints, 
who  gained  for  our  Island  one  of  its 


most  distinguished  appellations,  tho 
reader  will  find  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  the  course  of  this  history. 
In  Dr  Keating's  age  Ireland  had  again 
to  feel  proud  of  her  saints  and  martyrs. 
The  foliowing  holy  bishops  and  priests 
were  among  the  many  spiritual  sons  of 
the  saints  of  olden  times  that  had  then 
but  recently  cemented  the  walis  of  the 
Irish  church  with  their  blood  : — Eich- 
ard  Crcagh,  or  0'Mael-Craebhaigh, 
[mail  crai-vie,)  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
and  primate  of  Ireland — Dermod  0'- 
Hurly,  archbishop  of  Cashel — Edmund 
Magauran,  or  MacGabhran,  archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  primate  of  Ireland — ■ 
Patrick  0'Hely,  bishop  of  Meath — • 
Eedmond  0'Gallagher,  bishop  of  Derry 
— Cornelius  OT)uan,  or  0'Dubhain, 
bishop  of  Down  and  Gonnor — Rev. 
John  Travers,  M.  M. — Rev.  Owen  Mao 
Eogain,  or  MacKeon,  M.  M. — Rev. 
Cuconnacht  or  Oonnatius  0'Ruairc — 
Rev.  Hugh  0'Mulkeran — Rev.  John 
0'Mahony,  S.  J.— Rev.  Gelatius  0'0ul- 
linan,  lord  abbot  of  Boyle — Rev.  Der- 
mod MacOarthy — Rev.  Dominick  O- 
Gallan  or  Gullen — Rev.  Bernard  Mac- 
Moriarty — Rev.  Donatus  MacCried  or 
MacReed — Rev.  Patrick  0'Lochran — • 
Rev.  Lewis,  or  Lugaidh,  0'Labertaigh 
or  0'Laverty — Rev.  Connatius,  or  Cor- 
connacht,  O  Keenan — Rev.  John  Mac* 
Connan — Rev.  Bernard  0'Carrolan — 
Rev.  Daniel  0'IIarcan — Rev.  Patrick 
0'Dwyer — Rev.    O  Dwyer— 
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autlior  confesses,  tliat  Ireland  produced  more  saints  tlian  any  otlier 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  also  ackaowledged,  tliat  the  empire  of 
learning  prevailed  so  widely  in  Ireland,  that  swarms  of  learned 
men  were  sent  forth  therefrom  to  France,  Italj,  Germany,  Flan- 
ders,  England  and  Scotland,  as  is  clearly  sliown  in  the  preface  of 
the  book,  written  in  Englisli,  Avliich  contains  the  lives  of  Saints 
Patrick,  Oolumb-kille  and  Bridget.    As  to  the  National  Eecords^^* 


Bev.  Donatus  OXninus  or  CLooney — 
Rev.  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  See  0'SuUi- 
van^s  HistoricB  CatholiccB  Ibernm,  Lib. 
ii.,  Oap  iv.  I  refrain  from  adding  to 
this  bright  array.  I  have  given  enough 
to  show  that  the  Isle  of  Saints  did  not 
forfeit  her  well-earned  title,  when  the 
hour  of  her  trial  had  come. 
•  Comparatively  few  of  the  Gaelic 
priesthood  had  been  found  to  foUow  ia 
the  footsteps  of  the  apostate  Maelmuirí 
MacOraith,  (Miler  Magrath,)  the  first 
king-made  bishop  of  Cashel,  who  still 
lives  uoenviably  ia  popular  fame  as 
MaehlluiriMallaigbthe(ma^^'M?^r?'^  mal- 
UM),  or  "  Miler  the  Accursed." 

""  Records.  Of  those  records  many 
very  aacient  compilations  are  still  in  ex- 
istence.  Several  of  them  were  pub- 
lished  ia  1824  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Charles 
0'Conaor,  of  Balenegar,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant  of  the  last  king  of  Ireland. — 
His  work,  in  four  large  and  closely- 
printed  quarto  volumes,  is  called  "  Re- 
rum  Hibermcarum  Scriptores,"  i  e., 
tJie  Writers  upon  Irish  affairs.  This 
great  work  is  writtea  in  Latia,  aad  very 
scarce  ;  it  is,  therefore,  unfortunately, 
not  accessible  to  general  readers.  It 
contains  various  learned  original  disser- 
tations  and  translations  of  many  of  the 
Irish  aanalists,  such  as  the  Four  Mas- 
ters  ;  the  Anuais  of  laaisfallea  ;  the  An- 
nals  of  Tighernach,  of  Ulster,  of  Boyle, 
&c.  The  greatest  and  most  accessible 
compilatiou  of  Irish  aanals  is,  undoubt- 
edly,  that  coataiaed  ia  the  annals  of 
the  Four  Masters,  published  a  few  years 
siace  by  Messrs.  Hodges  &  Smitíi,  of 
Dublia,and  literally  translated  and  most 
learnedly  and  judiciously  anaotated, 
by  Mr.  Joha  0'l)oaovan.  The  work  is 
in  seven  large  quarto  volumes.  Its 
high  price  has  hitherto  placed  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  many  of  those  to  whom 


its  contents  would  give  the  most  inter- 
est.  However,  the  patriotic  and  spir- 
ited  publishers  have  now  a  cheaper  edi- 
tion  in  press,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  every 
Irishman  who  can  read,  and  who  loves 
his  fatherland. 

An  immense  number  of  Irish  works 
in  manuscript  still  remain  extant  but 
unpublished,  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity 
OoUege,  Dublin,  the  Royal  Irish  Aca- 
demy,  the  British  Museum,  the  Library 
of  Oxford,  and  in  other  public  and  pri- 
vate  libraries  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  library  of  the  Vatican  is  said  to 
contain  a  vast  number ;  so  do  the  libra- 
ries of  Spain,  France,  Germany,  &c. 
These  manuscripts  were  carried  thither, 
formerly,  by  the  exiled  nobility  and 
clergy  of  Ireland.  Some  say,  that  the 
libraries  of  Denmark  contain  curious 
and  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts, 
carried  off  by  the  Sea  Rovers,  in  the 
9th,  lOth  and  eleventh  centuries.  This, 
however,  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascer- 
taiiied.  The  Irish  antiquaries  of  the 
present  time  have  little  of  popular  sup- 
port ;  and  their  funds  are  so  limited, 
that  they  cannot  afford  such  distant 
explorations,  especially  whilst  the  field 
of  their  labors  continues  so  very  ample 
at  home,  and  the  laborers  are  so  few. 

The  handwriting  of  the  oldest  manu- 
scripts, whose  date  has  stood  the  test  of 
criticai  examination,  has  been  proved  to 
be  more  than  one  thousand  years  old. 
No  other  Europet^n  nation  can  produce 
anything  near  so  old  in  its  vernacular 
tongue.  In  these  old  manuscripts  there 
are  compositions  so  interlined  with  glos- 
saries,  which  have  themselves  long  ceaseá 
to  be  intelligible  to  the  vulgar,  that  no 
candid  antiquary  can  avoid  assignin^ 
the  remotest  antiquity  to  the  composi^ 
tions  themselves.    It  is  now  impossible 
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of  Ireland,  we  must  adinit  them  to  he  of  good  antliority,  because 
they  were.examined  and  approved  every  third  year  at  tlie  Feast 
or  Convention  of  Tara,  in  presencef  of  the  nobles,  clergy  and 
ollamhs  of  Ireland.  In  proof  of  this,  the  following  original 
documents  are  still  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  namely,  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel/^®  written  by  tlie  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culinan, 


to  fix  tbeir  exact  date,  otherwise  tlian 
by  our  own  annals,  the  surest  guide, 
after  ali.  The  sceptic  who  will  go 
farther  for  proof,  may  come  near  it  by 
induction.  We  know  the  nnmber  of 
years  it  has  taken  to  render  the  com- 
positioDS  of  King  Cormac  of  Cashel, 
or  the  bards  and  shanachies  of  the 
age  of  Brian,umntelligible,  and  howfar 
uninteUigihle,  to  the  modern  Irishman. 
We  may  thus,  pretty  nearly,  determine 
how  long  it  took  to  render  the  compo- 
sitions  attributed  to  Amirghin,  King 
Cormac  MacArt,  or  Dallan  Forgail, 
unintelligible  to  the  uneducatèd  Irish- 
man of  the  days  of  King  Cormac,  son 
of  Culinan,  or  of  Briau  of  the  Trib- 
utes. 

Dr.  CDonovaa  tells  us,  that  some 
of  the  works  here  cited,  are  not  now 
accessible  to  the  society  of  which  he  is 
the  great  ornament ;  but  we  must 
hope,  however,  that  they  will  yet  be 
found  either  on  the  Continent  or  in 
some  private  hands.  Some  of  them 
may  be  in  the  hands  of  illiterate  per- 
sons,  who  do  not  know  even  their  titlcs. 
The  vicissitudes  of  our  race  have  bcen 
so  great,  that  many  of  the  descendants 
of  those  that  were  learned  and  noble, 
eyen  so  late  as  Dr.  Keating'3  day,  are 
líow  sunk  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
wotldly  position  and  education.  In 
the  hands  of  such  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts  do  still  remain.  They  cling  to 
them  as  to  the  housel^ld  gods  of  their 
family — as  mystic  witnesses  of  other 
and  better  days. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  upon 
Irish  records,  without  noticing  the  Yal- 
uable  translation  of  that  part  of  the  an- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,which  relates  to 
the  transactions  in  Ireland  since  the 
English  Invasion,  made  by  Owen  Con- 
nelan,Esq.,  with  valuable  annotations  by 
Philip  MacDermott,  Esq.,  which  was 
published  in  1846,  by  Mr.  Bryan  Ger- 


aghty,  of  Dublin.  This  work  is  of  mod- 
erate  price.  In  its  notes  it  contains  near- 
ly ali  that  has  been  published  of  the  Bar- 
dic  History  of  Ireland.  From  this  work 
copious'  extracts  will  be  found  in  thi3 
work. 

"°  The  Psalter  of  Cashel,  an  ancient 
Irish  MS.,  partly  in  prose  and  partlyin 
verse,  was  compiled  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  ninth  century  by  the  celebrated 
Cormac  MacCulinan,  archbishop  of 
Cashel  and  king  of  Muuster.  The 
Psalter  of  Cashel  was  compiled  from 
the  Psalter  of  Tara,  and  other  ancient 
records,  and  contained  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
tenth  century ;  and  to  it,  according  to 
Dr.  Lanigan  and  others,  some  additions 
were  made  after  the  death  of  Cormac, 
bringing  the  work  down  to  the  eleventh 
century,  as  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
archbishops  of  Armagh,  to  that  period ; 
and  it  is  stated  by  0'Halloran,  in  his 
History  of  Ireland,  that  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel  was  also  called  the  Book  of 
Munster,  and  that  h^  had  in  his  pos- 
session  a  copy  of  it,  continued  by  some 
anonymous  writer  down  to  the  rcign  of 
Mahon,  king  of  Munster,  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  tenth  century  ;  and  he  also 
says,  that  the  Psalter  refers  more  par- 
ticularly  to  the  history  of  Munster,  and 
the  kings  of  the  race  of  Heber.  Keat- 
ing  quotes  many  passages  from  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  of  which  he  had  a 
copy ;  and  Ware  mentions  it  as  extant 
in  his  own  time,  and  held  in  great  esti- 
mation,  and  that  he  had  got  collections 
from  it ;  Colgan,  Dr.  0'Connor,  and 
Bishop  Nicolson,  also  give  accounts  of 
this  celebrated  work  ;  and  inO'R,eilly's 
Irish  writers,  at  the  year  908,  he  states 
that  a  large  folio  MS.  in  Irish,  pre- 
served  in  the  library  of  Cashel,  was 
transcribed  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
which  was  extant  in  Limerick  in  the 
year  1712.    The  original  Psalter  of 
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king  of  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  and  Arclibisliop  of  Casliel ; 
tlie  "  Book  of  Armagli,"'^'  the  Book  of  Oluain-Aidnech-Fintan/'' 
in  Leix ;  the  Saltair  na  Eamn,^^*  written  by  ^ngus  Cèlè  Dè,  or 
the  Culdee  ;^^'  the  Book  of  Glen-da-loch  f''\hQ  Book  of  Eights,'^^ 


Casliel,  lon^  supposed  to  be  lost,  is 
stated  to  1)e  deposited  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum  in  London,  and 
copies  of  it  are  said  to  be  in  lhe  Bod- 
leian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  duke 
of  Buckingham's  library  at  Stowe  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is^mucb 
uncertainty  as  to  those  statements ; 
however,  with  respect  to  the  contents 
of  the  Psalter  of  Oashel,  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Books 
of  Leacan  and  Ballymote. — Notes  to 
ConnellarCs    translatíon    of   the    Four 

'''  Tlie  Book  of  Armagh,  "  The  Book 
of  Armagh,  a  MSS.  of  the  7th  century, 
on  vellum,  in  Irish  and  Latin,  contains 
a  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  ànd  his  Oonfes- 
sion,  or  a  sketch  of  Ms  Life  written  by 
liimself ;  also  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours;  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  other 
matters.  This  book  is  mentioned  by 
St.Bernard,in  his  Life  of  St.  Malachy, 
arclibishop  of  Armagh  ;  it  was  a  pre- 
cioiís  relic,  preserved  for  ages  in  a  sil- 
ver  shrine,  which  was  lost;  and  in 
modern  times  it  was  contained  in  a 
case  of  leather,  of  elegant  workman- 
shiip.  ThÍ3  veneríkble  book  was  kept 
for  many  centúrios  in  the  family  of  Mac- 
Moyre,  near  Armagh,  who  were  speci- 
ally  appointed  for  its  stewardship ;  but, 
about  the  year  1680,  it  was  taken  to 
London  by  Fiorence  MacMoyre,  who 
being  in  great  poverty,  sold  it  for  £5 
to  a  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  it  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown- 
low of  Dublin,  An  account  of  the 
Book  of  Armagh  is  given  by  Ware, 
Ussher,  and  Dr.  0'Oonnor,  and  copious 
extracts  from  it  have  been  transi ated 
and  published  in  that  learned  work,  the 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researclies,  by  Sir 
William  Betham:"— i6. 

''^  The  Book  of  Cluain-Ãidnech-Fintan, 
i.  e.  the  "  Book  of  Olonenagh,"  a  monas- 
tery  near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen's 
county,  erected  by  St.  Fintan.  Keat- 
ing  elsewhere  calls  this  the  Annals  of 
Olaain-Eidhnech.      This    manuscript, 


which  was  one  of  great  importance,  is 
now  unknown. — (yDonovans  Notes  to 
the  Book  of  Rights. 

^'^  Saltair  na  Rann,  translated  by 
Dr.  Lynch  "  Salterium  Rythmorum," 
i.  e.  the  Metrical  Psalter.  "A  copy 
of  tliis,  on  vellum,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  Coliege,  Dublin." — 
Dr.  0'Donovan's  Notes  to  the  Book  of 
Rights. 

^^  "  The  Feilire,  or  Festiology  of 
^ngus  Cèlè  Dè,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
the.  eighth  century,  who  was  abbot  of 
Clonenagh,  in  the  diocese  of  Leighlin, 
and  Queen's  county,  and  who  was  a 
native  of  Dalaradia,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  in  Ulster  ;  he  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  his  work  is  one  of 
the  most  important  now  extant  on  the 
Lives  of  the  ancient  Saints  of  Ireland, 
but  it  has  neyer  been  translated  or 
published  ;  there  are  copies  of  it  in  the 
libiraries  of  Trinity  Oollege,  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy." — ConneUan's 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

^^'  The  Book  of  Glen-da-Ioch.  A  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  Book  of  Glen- 
dalough  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  Coliege,  Dublin. 

^'^^  The  Book  of  Rights,  called  in 
Irish  Leabhar-va  g-Ceart,  was  íirst  writ- 
ten in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Benin, 
or  Benignus,  the  successor  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, as  archbishop  of  Armagh  ;  but 
the  work  was  afterwards  enlarged,  with 
many  additions  made  by  other  writers 
to  the  twelfth  century.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  Rights,  Revenues,  and 
Tributes,  of  the  monarchs,  provincial 
kings  and  princes.  It  forms  a  very 
valuable  record  of  ancient  laws  and 
regulations  in  Ireland.  Copies  of  it 
are  in  the  libraries  of  Trinity  Coliege, 
and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and 
there  was  also  one  in  the  library  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Betham. — ConnellarCs 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

This  work  was  published  by  the  Cet 
tic  Society  of  Dublin,  in  1847,  with  a 
translation  and  most  valuable  notes  by 
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written  by  St.  Benen  or  Benignns,  son  of  Sesgnen ;  tlie  Uidhir"' 
of  Kiaran,  written  in  Cluain-mic-ÍTois ;  tlie  Yellow  Book  of 
Moling;^^"*  anel  the  Black  Book  of  Molaga.  The  folio wing  works 
are  contained  within  tlie  foregoing  compilation,  namelj^,  the  Book 
of  Conquests;^"  the  Book  of  the  Provinces -/^^  the  Book  of 
Eeigns;^^*  the  Book  of  Epochs;^^^  the  Book  of  SynchroniBms  •/^'^ 
the  Book  of  Topography  ;^^°  the  Book  of  Pedigrees^' ^  of  Women ; 


Dr.  0'Donovan.  It  is  one  of  the  niost 
useful  works  upon  Irisli  antiquities  yet 
publislied,  and  gives  a  clearer  insight 
kito  the  civil  polity  and  the  internai 
relatious  of  tlie  Gaelic  tribes  witli  one 
another,  than  can  be  gained  from  any 
modem  book  pablished  upon  the  siib- 
ject.  It  is  most  valuable,  also,  from 
its  defining  the  local  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  from  the  6 th  to  the  lOth 
century. 

'^^  The  TJidhir  Chiaram  (Ueer-Kee- 
rauin)  is  now  called  Lebhar  na  h-Uidhre 
[Larvar  or  Leourna  heerie).  A  consid- 
erable  portion  of  this  MS.,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Maelmuiri'  MacCuinn 
na  mBocht,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. — 
O^Donovan. 

Upon  it  the  following  note  is  made  in 
the  annotations  to  Connellan's  Four 
Masters  :  "  The  Leabhar  na-Huidhre, 
still  extant,  is  au  ancient  Irish  MS.  writ- 
ten on  vellum,  transcribed  from  an  old 
record  in  the  eleventh  century  by  Maol- 
muire,  a  learned  scribe  of  the  abbey  of 
Clonmacnois.  It  is  considered  a  very 
valuable  work,  and  contains,  amongst 
other  interesting  matters  on  Irish  his- 
tory  and  antiquities,  a  very  curious  ac- 
count  of  tlie  cemeteries  and  sepulchers  of 
the  pagan  kin2:s  of  Ireland." 

'''  Tlie  Yellow  Book  of  St.  Moling 
and  the  Black  Book'Of  St.  Molaga,  are 
now  both  unknown. — 0'Dorovan. 

'■-^  The  Book  of  Conquests,  in  Irish 
Lebhar  Gabhala  [Leour  or  Lavar  Gav- 
aula)  is  called,  also,  The  Book  of  Liva- 
sions.  Of  it,  an  account  is  given  in 
0'Reilly's  AYriters,  at  A.  D.  1632.  It 
w^as  chiefly  compiled  by  the  0'Cieries 
of  Donegal,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  at  the  monastery  of  Lisgoole, 
in  Fermanagh,  under  the  patronage  of 
Bryan  Roe  Maguire,  first  baron  of  En- 
Biskillen.     This  book  was  compiled 


from  numerous  records,  and  the  works 
of  the  bards,  &c.,  and  gives  an  account 
of  ali  the  ancient  colonies  that  peopled 
Ireland  and  made  conquests  in  the 
country,  as  the  Partholanians,  Neme- 
dians,  Fomorians,  Firbolg,  or  Belgians, 
.Uanans,  Mílesians  and  Banes.  This 
great  work  contains  vast  information 
on  Irish  history  and  antiquities,  and 
there  are  copies  of  it  in  Trinity  College 
and  other  libraries  in  Dublin,  and  there 
was  also  one  in  the  library  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Bctham. — Notes  ta  Conaellan^s 
Four  Masters. 

^'^  .The  Lebhar  na  g-Coigedh  {Leour 
na  Gogueh,)  i.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Fifths, 
or  Pro vincos,  contains  the  genealógica 
of  ali  the  Gaelic  families  and  tribes  in 
each  province. 

^^■^  Uie  Book  of  Reigns,  in  Irish 
"  Reim  Bioghraidhe  "  (Raim  Reeree)^ 
i.  e.  the  "  Boyal  Series,"  or  Catalogue, 
was  written  in  the  11  th  century,  by 
Gilla- Caeimhghin  [GuiUa-Keeveen),  or 
Gilla-Kevin,  a  celebrated  antiquary 
and  bard  of  the  eleventh  century. 

^^^  Leabhar  na  n-Ães  (Leour  na  naisse)j 
i.  e.,  the  "  Book  of  the  Ages." 

^'^  The  Book  of  Synchronisms,  i.  e. 
Lebhar  Oomh-Aimserechta  (Leour  Cov- 
imsheraghta).  This  was  written  by 
Flann  of  the  Monastery. 

^"°  Títe  Book  if  Topography,  in  Irish 
Leabhar  Pinn-Senchas  (Been  S/ian- 
aghas),  was  originally  composcd  in  the 
6th  century,  by  Amergin,  chief  bard  to 
the  monarch  Dermod,  at  Tara  ;  but 
many  additions  have  been  made  to  it 
by  later  writers.  This  celebrated  work 
gives  an  account  of  noted  places,  aa 
Fortresses,  Raths,  Oities,  Plains,  Moun- 
tains,  Lakes,  Rivers,  &c.,  and  of  the 
crigin  of  their  naraes,  and  contains 
much  interesting  information  on  ancient 
Irish  history  and  topography.  Copies 
of  it  are  in  various  lilraries,  and  a  copy 
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the  Book  of  Etymology  ;^^^  tne  Uraiceplif^^  or  Grammar  of 
Kennfaela,  the  Learned ;  tlie  Amra^^*  or  Elegy  on  St,  Columh" 
kilkj  written  sliortly  after  tlie  saint's  cleath,  by  Dallan  Forgail. 
Besides  tbe  Chief  Books,  or  Books  of  the  First  Class,  there  ara 
many  historie  tales  to  be  seen  in  Ireland,  sueli  as  tlie  Battle^^"  of  tbe 
Plain  of  Mocruimhi;  the  Deatlis^"^^  of  the  lieroes,  the  Battles  of 
Crina/^'  Finncora/^^  Eos-na-Eigli''',  Magli-Lena,""  Magli^^^-Eath, 
Magh-Tualaing,^^^  und  a  multitude  of  other  historie  tales  that  I 
shall  not  mention  here. 

The  historio  reeords  of  Ireland  must  be  consldered  of  still 


of  tlie  original,  contained  in  a  vellum 
MS.  of  the  9 th  century,  was  in  the  li- 
brary  of  the  late  Sir  William  Betham. — 
Notes  to  Connellan^s  Four  Masters. 

^^^  The  Book  of  the  Pedigrees  of  wo- 
men,  i.  e.  Lebhar  Bain-senchas  {Leour 
Banshanaghas). 

'^^  The  Book  of  Etymologies,  i.  e. 
"  Coir  na  n-Anmann."  1'he  most  fa- 
mous  work  extant  in  the  Gaelic  tongue 
upon  etymology,  is  the-  Sanasan  Chor- 
maic  or  Cormac's  Glossary,  origÍBally 
contained  in  the  book  called  the  Psal- 
ter  of  Cashel.  It  is  the  work  of  Cor- 
mac  MacOulinan,  the  king-bishop  of 
the  two  Munsters. 

'^  The  Uraicepht  of  Kennfaeladh, 
styled  "  Foghlamtha,"  [Fowlamha)  i.  e. 
the  learned.  Kenfaeladh  MacOlilla, 
i.  e.  son  of  Olioll  or  Olild,  called  by  the 
Four  Masters  "  a  paragon  of  wisdom," 
died  in  A.  D.  677.  He  lived  at  Daire 
Lurain,  now  Derryloran,  in  the  county 
of  Tirone.  The  "  Uraicepht  na  n-Ei- 
ges  {Urrikepht  nanAiguess),  i.  e.  "the 
grammar  of  the  learned,"  was  not  com- 
posed  by  him.  It  was  first  composed 
by  either  Forchern  or  Ferchertni,  sages 
of  pagan  times.  Kennfaeladh  is  said 
to  have  but  amended  it.  Perhaps  it 
was  revised  to  suit  it  to  the  altered 
idiom  of  his  day. 

^^  The  Elegy  Columkille,  in  Irish 
"  Amhra  Choluim  Cilli  "  [Owra-Collim 
Killi),  by  the  celebrated  chief  bard 
Dallan  Forgail,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished  by  the  Celtic  Sóciety  withanno- 
tations  by  Dr.  0'Donovan.  The  com- 
mon  Irish  word  "  amhran  "  {owrawn), 
a  song,  is  a  diminutive  of  ''amhra," 
which  being  itself  a  derivative  form, 
mnst  come  from  the  root  "  amar  "  or 
"  amhar." 


^^^  Cath  Muighe  Mucruimhe,  {Cah 
3Ioy  3ÍGcrwvie),  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  the 
Plain  of  Mucruimhi.  Of  this  and  tho 
other  battles  and  events  commemora- 
ted  in  these  tales,  the  reader  will  find 
the  particulars  in  the  foliowing  pages. 
I  give  here  .but  the  pronunciation  of 
the  titles  of  the  works. 

'^  Oighedh  na  g-curadh,  {Eeyeh  na 
gwra),  i.  e.  the  Tragic  Fate  of  the 
Knights. 

'^■^  Cath  Crinna,  or  Crionna,  (Cah' 
Creena),  i  e.  the  Battle  of  Crina. 

^^  Cath  Finncoradh,  [Finccra),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Finncoradh. 

^^^  Cath  Ruis  naRiogh,  [Cahrushna 
ree,)  i.  e.  the  Battle  of  Eos  na  riogh. 

'''  Cath  Muighe  Lena,  {Cah  Moy- 
Iayna)y  1.  e.,  "  the  Battle  of  Moy- 
lena." 

í^i  Magh  Rath  (Moy  Rawh),  i.  e. 
the  Battle  of  Magh  Eath. 

'^2  Magh  Tualang  {M<y  Toolang), 
i.  e ,  the  Battle  of  the  Plain  of  Tua- 
lang. 

Ntimerous  copies  of  the  speciea 
of  semi-historic  compositions  here 
alluded  to  still  exist,  in  every  possible 
variety  of  dialect,  from  that  now 
spoken,  up  to  the  most  ancient  known. 
They  were,  in  fact,  the  historie  ro- 
mances of  their  day ;  but,  though 
much  interwoven  with  extravagant  fie- 
tion  and  often  very  florid  and  exaggera- 
ted  in  style  and  language,  according  to 
our  modem  ideas,  still,  receiít  researches 
have  proved  many  of  them  to  be 
historically  correct  in  the  main  facts 
they  record.  The  correctness  on  this 
point,  of  such  of  them  as  have  been 
translated,  and  critically  scrutinized, 
has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved, 
not  only  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
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greater  authority  when  we  consider  tliat  tliere  were  formerly 
more  than  three  hundred  ollamhs  ofhistory  in  this  countiy,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  nation,  and 
•who  were  maintained  bj  the  noblemen  of  Ireland  for  that  pur- 


of  our  simple  and  strictly  unadorned 
anuais,  but  by  the  exactitude  with 
wliich  they  describe  local  scenôry,  the 
sites  of  ancient  royal  r-esidences,  íbrts, 
artificial  lakes,  mounds,  tombs  of  heroes, 
cemeteries,  sites  of  battles,  &c.,  the 
remains  of  which  still  exist,  luckily 
for  our  ancient  history,  that  is  yet  to 
b(^  written.  The  recent  Ordnance  Sur- 
vey  of  Ireland  has  unintentionally 
done  us  this  good.  It  has  summoned 
up  the  shades  of  the  heroes  of  olden 
time  from  the  cara  and  the  cromleac, 
from  the  rath,  the  cathair  and  monu- 
mental mound,  where  'they  so  long 
have  slept,  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truthfulness  of  their  faithful  Shanár 
chies.  It  has  established  landmarks  to 
guide  future  historians  in  their  selee- 
tions  from  our  written  records. 

When  Greek  bards  tell  us  of  thetomb 
of  Acbilles,  of  Cyclopean  Tiryns,  or  of 
Thebse,  of  the  hundred  gates,  and  her 
countless  car-borne  warriors,  we  must 
surely  believe  that  the  hero  of  the 
Iliad  fought  and  fell  beneath  the  Tro- 
jan  walls,  that  neither  the  Cyclopean 
nor  Egyptian  cities  were  creations  of 
exalted  fantasy,  when  we  find  the  se- 
pulchral  mound  of  that  swift-footed  chief- 
tain  still  rearing  its  head  there,  where 
the  bards  described  it,  upon  the  Phry- 
gian  shore — when  we  see  that  time- 
Bcorning  fortress,  built  by  the  lightning- 
forgers,  still  frowning  from  its  Argolic 
height,  and  when  we  find  wondrous 
Egypt,  of  monumental  story,  still  pro- 
claiming  unquestioned  her  olden  magni- 
ficence. — Why  then  question  the  truth 
of  the  Gaeliç  bards,  when  they  tell  us  of 
the  deeds  of  Partholan  the  civilizer ,  and 
of  his  predecessors,  the  hunters  of  Kical, 
the  short-legged — when  they  sing  of  the 
Fomorian  rovers,  of  the  warlike  Ne- 
medians  and  Belgians,  of  the  mystic 
Danaans,  that  each  in  their  turn  sue- 
ceeded  as  conquerors  of  Eri,or  of  our  own 
paternal  ancestors,  the  sons  of  Miledh 
of  Spain  ?  Do  not  the  monuments  at 
Tor-Inis  and  at  Ailech-JSTeid — do  not 
5 


the  pyramids  by  the  Boyne  and  the  re- 
mains at  Tara,  Talti,  Cruacha,  and  at 
Eman  Macha,  more  than  sufficiently 
bear  out  the  truth  of  the  main  facts, 
recorded  by  those  bards  of  these  old 
races  ?  Can  any  Zoilus  of  history  now 
rob  us  of  our  traditions  by  unfair  and 
one-sided  criticisms  upon  the  narra- 
tions  of  our  Shanachies,  or  can  any  pil- 
fering  MacPherson  again  attempt  to 
steal  our  bards  and  our  heroes,  and,  by 
a  literary  swindle,  attempt  to  impose 
them  on  the  world  as  the  natives  of  his 
own  land  ? — Some  of  our  documents 
have  at  length  been  published  and 
transia ted,  so  that  ali  may  see  and  read 
them ;  and  ancient  monuments  are 
found  to  be  still  in  existence,  that  agree 
exactly  with  the  descriptions  given  of 
them  in  these  same  documents.  Let 
the  critics  and  the  cavillers,  then,  read 
and  compare  facts,  and  appeal  no 
longer  to  Scholastic  prejudico  and  con- 
jectural suppositions.  I  would  but 
refer  to  the  "  Antiquities  of  Tara  Hill," 
written  by  that  most  critically  severe 
and  most  learned  of  antiquarians,  Dr. 
Petrie,  and  to  his  "  Bound  Towers,"  or 
to  the  '/  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,"  and 
the  various  recent  publications  of  the 
Irish  ArchíBological  and  Oeltic  Socie- 
ties,  or  to  even  that  one  volume  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  published  by  the 
English  Government,  in  order  to  con- 
vince  the  most  sceptical  inquirer,  if  he 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  the 
books, — that  is,  if  he  be  not  uncandid 
and  prejudiced  as  well  as  sceptical, 
and  be  neither  too  unintelligent  to 
form  an  opinion  nor  too  lazy  to  learn. 
The  publication  of  the  historie  ro- 
mances that  still  remain  to  us,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  utility  to  the  Irish 
historian,  not  only  from  their  explain- 
ing  and  giving  reasons  for  many  of  the 
bald  facts  recorded  in  the  annals,  but 
from  the  insight  they  give  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors. 
It  is  from  them  alone  that  tlie  future 
historian  of  Ireland,  in  her  younger 
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pose ;  and  tliat  tlie  records  compiled  by  tliem  were  examined, 
and  sanctioned  periodically  by  the  nobility  and  clergy.  They 
miist  receive  additional  credit  from  their  great  antiqiiity,  as  well 
as  from  the  fact  that  tliey  liad  never  been  interrupted  or  destroyed 
by  tlie  tyranny  of  foreigners.  For,  althongh  the  Scandinavians 
continned  for  a  long  time  to  occusion  troubles  in  Irei  and,  still, 
there  were  so  many  ollamhs  emploj^ed  in  recording  its  history, 
th^t  the  principal  part  of  its  annals*have  been  saved,  thongh 
these  Northern  pirates  carried  off  a  great  number  of  historie 
books.  But,  the  other  nations  of  Europe  "were  not  equally 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  for  the  Eomans,  Gauls,  Goths,  Vandals, 
Saxons,  Saracens,  Moors,  and  Scandinavians  destroyed  their 
traditional  records  in  their  severa!  incursions.  But,  none  of  thefee 
plunderers  had  ever  conqnered  Ireland,  even  according  to  Cam- 
brensis,^"^'  who  tells  ns  that  Ireland  had  been  always  free  from 
the  incnrsions  of  any  enemies  by  whom  its  history  or  antiquities 
could  be  destroyed — a  thing  that  was  not  the  case  with  any  other 
European  nation.  For  this  reason  also,  do  I  conceive,  that  the 
traditions  of  Ireland  are  more  worthy  of  credit  than  those  of 
any  coiintry  in  JEurope.  Add  to  this  the  fact,  that  it  had  been 
repeatedly  arranged,  and  expnrgated,  íirst  by  St.  Patrick,  and 
then  by  the  holy  clergy  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  reader  must,  however,  observe  that  I  have  made  some 
change  in  the  number  of  years  assigned  to  the  reigns  of  some  of 
a  few  of  the  pagan  kings  of  Ireland ;  thus  departing  from  the 
"  Eeim  Eighraidhe"  {Raim  Eeeree\  or  "  Eoyal  Catalogue,"  and 
several  of  the  poems  composed  thereon.  My  reason  for  this  is, 
because  I  do  not  find  them  to  agree  in  the  number  from  Adam 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  with  any  foreign  writer  whatsoever  of  au- 
thority :  and  again,  because  there  appears  an  improbability  in  the 
number  of  years  aíotted  to  some  of  them ;  for  instance,  Siorna, 
{Sheerna^ )  the  long-lived,  to  whom  is  assigned  a  reign  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  read  in  the 
old.Book  of  Conquests,  that  this  Siorna  was  one  hundred  years 
old  before  he  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  so  if  I  made 
him  reign  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  more,  no  one  would  believe 


days,   can  learn  how  to   portray  hís  phor.    The  inflated  style  seems  to  have 

characters  in  appropriate  costume,  and  been  engrossed  iDy  the  Sgel  Fiannaid- 

present  them  to  his  readers  in  lifelike  hechta  (Sgail  Feeneeaghta)  or  prose  ro- 

ineaments.  It  is  also  a  strange  fact  con-  mance ;  and  even  of  the  latter,  the  ear- 

nected  with  Gaelic  literature,  that  our  lier  versions  are  nearly  free  from  the 

writers  should  have  expended  nearly  ali  extravaganza  that  pervaded  too  many 

their  genius  for  hyperbole  in  these  prose  of  those  of  more  recent  date. 

tales  now  spoken  of.    Their  metrical  "^  Hibernia  ab  initio  ab  omni  alien- 

compositionsor  "duaus,"  aresingularly  armn  gentium  incursu  libera  perman* 

simple  in  language  and  chaste  in  meta-  sit. 
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me.  Therefore,  I  allow  him  bnt  twenty-one  years,  in  wLicli  I 
am  borne  out  by  a  põem  upon  his  reign ;  the  propriety  of  this 
change  miist  be  obvious  to  tlie  reader.  Again,  tliougb  Cobthacli 
Cael-Breàgli  {Cowliagli  Kael  Braw)  is  made  to  reign  íifty  years, 
yet  we  mnst  allow  bim  bnt  thirty ;  for,  Moriath,  tbe  daugbter  of 
Scoriath,  king  of  Coroa  Dnibni,  fell  in  love  with  Maen,  other- 
wise  called  Labraidh  Loingsech,  wbilst  be  was  in  exile,  and  sbe 
married  him  on  tbe  deatb  of  Cobthacb,  after  whicb  she  borç  bim 
several  cbildren.  Now,  if  Cobthacb  had  reigned  íifty  years,  this 
lady  mnst  have  been  sixty,  previons  to  ber  bearing  cbildren  to 
Labraidh  Loingsech  ;  as  snch  conld  not  be  the  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible  for  Cobthacb  to  have  reigned  fifty  years. 

I  would  in  like  manner,  and  for  similar  reasons,  change  the 
dates  of  the  feigns  of  some  of  the  other  kings  that  ruled  Ireland 
before  the  introduction  of  tbe  Faith.  Yet,  I  do  not  attribnte  tbe 
discrepancy  in  dates,  that  causes  me  to  do  this,  to  any  want  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  antiquaries ;  for  I  think  it  was  more 
owing  to  the  ignorance  of  \he  transcribers,  wbose  only  science  was 
peumansbip.^"^*   Moreover,  since  the  time  that  tbe  governments 


***  Fenmanship.  Of  this  art,  as  prac- 
ticed  in  Ireland  during  the  days  of  her 
freedom,  the  earliest  authenticated  spe- 
cimen  extant  is  said  to  be  the  Book  of 
Kells.  It  is  thus  noticed  in  a  recent  essay 
upon  the  Historie  literature  of  Ireland, 
and  the  pnblications  of  the  Archseologi- 
calSociety,pnblished  in  Dublin  in  1851: 
*'  This  venerable  and  splendid  volume  is 
nowpreserved  aniong  the  manuscripts  of 
tíie  University  of  Dublin."  "  Ireland," 
says  a  late  English  writer,  "  may  justly 
be  proud  of  the  *  Book  of  Kells.'  This 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  traditionally  as- 
serted  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Columba, 
is  unquestionably  the  most  elaborately  ex- 
ecutea  manuscript  of  early  art  now  in 
exi>tence,  far  excelling,  in  the  gigantic 
size  of  the  letters  in  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Gospel,  the  excessivo  minuteness  of 
the  ornamental  details,  the  number  of 
its  decorations,  the  fineness  of  the  wri- 
ting  and  the  endless  variety  of  initial 
capital  letters,  with  which  every  page 
is  ornamented  ;  the  famous  Gospels  of 
Lindisfarne,  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
But  this  manuscript  is  still  more  valu- 
able  on  account  of  the  various  pictorial 
representations  of  different  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Saviour,  delineated  in  a 
style  totally  unlike  that  of  every  other 


school,  and  of  which  I  believe  the  only 
other  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Psalter  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  at  St.  Gall ;  the  latter, 
however,  being  far  inferior  in  execution 
to  those  in  the  '  Book  of  Kells.'  The 
various  readings  of  this  manuscript  are 
as  important  as  its  ornamental  details, 
and  in  it  is  to  be  found  the  celebrated 
passage  asserting  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  has  hitherto  been 
considered  as  unique  in  the  Silver  Gos- 
pels, at  Yercelii.  It  occurs  in  St.  John 
iii.  5,  6,  (fo.  297,  V.)  These  words 
were  struck  out  by  the  Arians,  and 
Father  Simon  asserted  that  there  was 
no  Latin  manuscript  in  existence  in 
which  they  were  to  be  found."- — PalcBo- 
graphia  Sacra  Pidoria,  by  I.  O.  West- 
wood,  F.L.S;  London,  1845.  This 
learned  writer  also  tells  us,  that  "  at  a 
period  when  the  fine  arts  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  extinct  in  Italy 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent— - 
namely,  from  the  fifth  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century — a  style  of  art  had  been 
established  and  cultivated  in  Ireland, 
absolutely  distinct  from  that  of  ali 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  conturiea 
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of  Ireland  fell  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  tlie  Irisli  Lave  left  off 
the  triennial  examination  of  their  historie  records,  wHch  they 
had  been  more  ancientlj  accustomed  to  make,  and  the  ollamhs 
aiso,  have  been  negligent  and  careless  in  the  preservation  and 
correction  of  the  annals,  since  thej  lost  the  "  termonn"  lands,  and 
other  immunities  that  theiy  formerly  received  from  the  Gaels  for 
keeping  up  their  historj.  Besides,  there  has  been  such  incessant 
dissensions  between  the  Gaels  and  their  foreign  invaders,  since 
then,  that  the  ollamhs^*^  have  been  discouraged  from  periodically 
examining  and  amending  the  ancient  records,  as  was  their 
wont. 

Should  any  one  wonder  at  the  disagreement  between  some 
historians  in  the  computation^^  of  the  time,  from  Adam  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  he  will,  perhaps^  get  over  his  surprise,  if  he  will 
l)ut  consider  that  but  few  European  authors  are  of  accord,  in 


the  art  of  ornamenting  manuscripts  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  especially 
of  the  Gospels,  had  attained  a  perfec- 
tion  in  Ireland  almost"  marvellous,  and 
which  in  after-ageâ  was  adopted  and 
imitated  by  the  Continental  Schools 
visited  by  the  Irish  missionaries  Sever- 
ai  of  the  finestfac-similes  given  by  Astle 
as  Anglo-Saxon,  are  from  Irish  manu- 
scripts;  and  thus  Sylvestre,  who  has 
copied  them,  has  fallen  into  the  same  er- 
ror ;  whilst  Wanley,  Casley,  and  other s, 
appear  never  to  have  had  a  suspicion  of 

a  classic  school  of  art  in  Ireland 

This  venerable  volume  is  credibly  be- 
lieved  to  have  been  the  companion  of 
Columbaor  Coium-Cilli,  the  Irish  saint, 
who  first  spread  the  light  of  the  truth 
through  the  Pagan  district  of  Scot- 
land." 

"^  Ollamhs.  Against  no  class  of  her 
people  did  the  English  law  rage  with 
more  violence  than  against  the  bards  and 
shanachíes  ;  and  none  were  hunted  down 
more  relentléssly  by  the  bloodhound 
myrmidons  of  our  tyrants.  In  fact,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  perpetration  of 
their  Wholesale  plunder,  and  for  the  im- 
position  of  feudal  landlordism,  in  the 
place  of  the  tribe-ownership  of  the  Gaels, 
that  the  members  of  the  free  clans 
should  not  be  reminded  of  their  ancestral 
rights,  by  hearing  their  pedigrees  reci- 
ted  by  the  professional  historians. 
They  would  fain  have  them  forget  that, 
as  tribes-men,  each  individual  was  as 


noble  as  his  chieftain,  and  had  as  full  a 
right  to  his  portion  of  the  common  in- 
heritance.  They  were  not  the  serfs  or 
boors  of  any  lord  of  strange  blood. 
They  obeyed  their  ruler  as  the  elected 
representativo  of  their  common  ances- 
tor.  For  this  purpose  did  they  hunt 
down  our  sbanachies,  and  for  this,  seek 
to  destroy  ali  our  written  records,  and 
worse  than  ali,  for  this  reason  did  they 
seek  and  do  still  seek  to  demoralize  and 
brutalize  our  noble  race.  In  this  latter 
they  have,  in  some  instances,  been 
but  too  successful.  Ignorance,  want 
and  hunger,  are  fcartul  brutalizers  of 
humanity.  Still,  enough  of  the  old 
nation  has  remained  puré  and  undefiled, 
and  may  yet  elevate  those  to  their  natu- 
ral manhood  and  to  a  noble  brother- 
hood  as  freemen.  It  rests  with  time 
to  prove  wh  other  the  base  and  merci- 
less  tyrants  have  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing  our  birth-rights,  and  whether^ 
stranger  robbers  as  they  are,  they  shall 
continue  forever  to  enjoy  in  peace  the 
green  land,  which  is  our  national  in- 
heritance,  and  whether  they  shall  be 
allowed  forever  to  grind  down  our  breth- 
ren  between  the  hard  millstones  of  igno- 
rance and  want.  Perhaps,  after  ali,  so 
blind  are  the  ways  of  men,  they  have 
but  prepared  an  instrument  for  their 
own  fearful  punishment. 

^"•^  Computalion  of  Time.  —  Dr. 
0'Conner  has  the  following  observationa 
upon  this  subject  in  his  notes  to  the 
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tlieir  calcnlations  of  the  same  time.  As  an  instance  of  sncli  dis- 
agreement  amongst  the  best  of  writers,  I  here  give  down  the 
computations  of  the  foJlowing  distinguished  authorities : 


Hebrew  Authors. 

Baalsederhelm,  3518 

The  Talmudists,  3784 

The  New  Rabbins,  3760 

Rabbi  Nason,  3740 

Rabbi  Moses,  4058 

Rabbi  Levi,  3786 

Josephus,  4192 


Greek  Authors. 
Metrodorus,  5000 

Eusebius,  5199 

Theophilus,  5476 


Latin  Authors. 

St.  Jerome,  3941 

St.  Augustine,  5351 

IsodoKus,  5270 

Orosius,  51 99 

Beda,  3962 

Alphonsus,  5984 


Since  these  writers  disagree  so  mncli  in  tlieir  Chronology  from 
Adam  to  the  birth  of  Ohrist,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
be  some  discrepancies  amongst  Irish  Antiquarians  npon  the  same 
point.  Yet,  I  have  not  met  with  an j  computation  amongst  them 
more  correct  than  that  of  those  who  reckon  4,052  j^ears  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Incarnation,  wherefore,  in  giving  the  dates  of  our 
mónarchs,  in  their  proper  places  in  the  margin  of  this  work,  I 
intend'to  foUow  whatever  received  authority  comes  nearest  to 
this  number. 

It  may  seem  surprising  to  some  persons  that  I  should  quote  so 


Aiinals  of  the  Four  Masters,  in  the 
Stowe  catalogue,  p.  114,  No.  2  : — 
"The  Europeans  had  no  chronology 
before  the  conquest  of  Darius  the 
Mede,  by  Cyrus,  58  years  before  Ohrist. 
The  chronology  we  now  have  of  more 
ancient  times  is  technical,  and  has  been 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  accuracy 
by  Pelagius  and  Usher.  Polybius  says 
that  Ephorus,  a  disciple  of  Isocrates 
aud  historian  of  Cumae,  was  the  first 
who  attempted  to  reduce  chronology 
to  a  regular  science,  in  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  about  350  years 
before  Ohrist.  The  Arundelian  mar- 
bles,  which  were  composed  sixty  years 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  take  no 
notice  of  Olympiads.  There  are  no 
fixed  epochs  in  Herodotus  or  Thucydi- 
des.  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  who  flourished 
in  the  129th  Olympiad,  or  about  the 
middle  of  the  3d  century  before  Ohrist, 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  estab- 
lish  an  era,  by  comparing  the  dates  of 
the  Olympiads,  Spartan  Kings,  Arch- 
ons  of  Athens  and  Priestesses  of  Juno, 
which  he  adapted  to  one  another,  ac- 
cording  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 
Where  he  left  off,  Polybius  began." 


The  accuracy  of  ancient  dates  being 
considered  apocryphal,  we  are  driven, 
says  Dr.  0'I)onovan,  "  to  regard  the 
catalogue  of  kings,  given  by  Gilla- 
Oaemain  and  others,  as  an  attempt  at 
reducing  to  chronological  order  the  ac- 
cumulated  traditions  of  the  poets  and 
seanachies  of  Ireland.  But  that  a  list 
of  Irish  monarchs  was  attempted  to  be 
made  out,  at  a  very  early  period,  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  the  best  anti- 
quarpns.  Mr.  Pinkerton,  who  denies 
to  the  Irish  the  use  of  letters  before 
their  conversion  to  Ohristianity,  still 
admits  the  antiquity  of  their  list  of 
kings."  "  Foreigners,''  he  remarks, 
"  may  imagine  that  it  is  granting  too 
much  to  the  Irish,  to  allow  them  lista 
of  kings  more  ancient  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  modern  Europe  ;  but 
the  singularly  compact  and  remote  sit» 
uation  of  tíat  island,  and  its  freedom 
from  Eoman  conquest,  and  from  the 
concussions  of  the  fali  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  may  infer  this  allowance  not 
too  much.  But  ali  contended  for  is  the 
list  of  kings,  so  easily  preserved  by  the 
repetition  of  bards  at  high  solemnities, 
and  some  grand  events  of  history  j  for, 
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many  ranns^^''  or  stanzas  from  tlie  SencTias  (or  Shanghas,  as  now 
pronounced)  in  proof  of  my  history ;  but  tliey  must  remember 
that  the  anthors  of  our  history  composedtbegreater  part  of  tbeir 
works  in  verse.  It  was  thus,  tbey  considered,  tbat  it  would  be 
less  Rubject  to  adúlteration  or  cbange;  thus,  tbey  also  tboiígbt, 
wonld  tbe  bistoric  students  be  better  able  to  commit  tbe  recorded 


to  expect  a  certain  detail  and  regular 
order  in  the  Pagan  history  of  Ireland 
were  extra vagant." 

It  is  liighly  probable  that  the  earlier 
Irish  annalists  and  Seanachies  had 
arranged  their  chronology  after  the 
same  manner  as  Timsens,  by  compar- 
ing  the  various  genealogical  tables,  and 
the  historie  "  duans."  The  translator 
holds  that  the  Irish  Sacerdotal  and 
Bardic  castes  had  always  possessed 
copies  of  these  rolls  and  duans  in 
written  or  inscribed  characters.  Dr. 
0'Donovan  has,  in  his  opinion,  given 
too  much  to  modem  scepticism,  and  to 
that  criticism  that  will  allow  no  civili- 
zation  to  western  Europe,  but  what 
carne  from  Greece  or  Eome,  when  he 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  Pagan 
Priesthood  of  Ireland 's  having  only  re- 
ceived  the  use  of  letters  in  the  days 
of  Cormac  MacArt. — ^Were  the  silent 
letters  ali  pronounced  in  the  days  of 
that  king  ?  Unless  they  were,  he  does 
not  know  how,  unless  by  divine  and 
special  inspiration,  the  Irish  system  of 
orthography  could  have  been  arrang- 
ed since  then,  without  the  aid  of  the 
comparativo  etymologist.  In  truth, 
modern  science  is  over  vain  of  its  ac- 
quisitions.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  priesthood  of  any  Caucas- 
ian  nation  that  left  the  East  after  they 
had  been  first  made  known,  could  ever 
have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  letters. 
The  Irish  written  tongue  shows  by  in- 
tenm]  evidence,  that  the  men  who 
had  the  guardianship  of  its  traditions, 
never  did  lose  that  science.  The 
masses  might  have  been,  ana  were,  no 
doubt,  ignorant  and  savage  enough, 
but  the  priests  could  scarcely  have  been 
so.  Even  the  former  could  not  have 
been  so  degraded  and  ignorant  as  they 
are  to-day,  in  this  age  of  progression. 
Modern  men  of  science,  and  English- 
men,  more  especially,  are  most  anxious 


to  make  their  progenitors  out  to  have 
been  naked  savages.  The  "  Barbari " 
could  not,  however,  have  been  savages. 
No  savages  could  have  met  the  discip- 
lined  legions  of  Eome.  A  regiment  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  most  enervated 
of  any  of  the  cities  of  modern  Europe, 
would  be  an  overmatch  for  an  army  of 
savages.  Is  there  any  trustworthy 
evidence  that  any  nation  of  white  men 
was  ever  discovered  in  a  totally  savage 
state  ?  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that 
state  of  savagery  that  is  produced  by 
the  tyranny  of  one  class  of  white  men 
over  another.  Such  as  those  victims 
of  monopoly,  the  law-made  and  rum- 
made  savages  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  who  are  sunk  by  their 
civilized  fellow-Christians,  far  beneath 
any  ancient  Briíon  or  Gael  ever  im- 
agined  by  poet  or  by  painter.  Sunk 
far  below  the  levei  of  the  Red  Hunter 
of  the  American  wilderness,  and  of 
the  brave  Kafíir,  of  South  Africa. 
More  wretched  than  even  Negro  or 
Hottentot,  or  than  any  other  specimen 
remaining  of  the  "  Prisca  gens  morta- 
lium." 

^^^  Ranns. — In  a  former  note  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  style  of  these  "  ranns,"  or  "  duans," 
as  contrasted  with  the  historie  ro- 
mances. The  word  "  rann,"  anciently 
"  rand,'^  means  "  stanza,"  or  division. 
It  comes  from  "  rainn,"  divide  thou. 
Itmay  have  some  analogy  with  the 
Bnglish  ^' rant,'' anâ,  through  " rung,'' 
which  translates  it  when  applied  to 
the  division  or  steps  of  a  ladder,  with 
"  stave,"  which  translates  its  meaning 
when  applied  to  a  poetic  stanza.  Both 
the  word  "  stave  "  and  "  rann"  may 
have  orignated  from  having  such  stan- 
zas formerly  scored  on  "  rungs,"  or 
"  staves."  That  Irish  character  called 
Ogham  [owam)  seems  to  have  been 
specially  invented  for  that   purposa 
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facts  to  memory.  It  was  from  haviíig  been  compiled  in  metrical 
stanzas  that  tlie  title  oí Saltairna  Temrachj  i.  e.,  " Psalter of  Tem- 
hair"  or  Tara,  was  given  to  tliat  íirst  class  record  that  was  prés- 
erved  in  the  custody  of  tlie  Irj^h  nionarch's  own  Cliief  Ollamh. 
for  the  same  reason  was  the  mie  of  Saltair  Casil^i.  e.,  "Psalter 
of  Oashel,"  given  to  the  chronicle  of  Cormac  Mac  Cullinan,  and 
that  of  "  Saltair  na  Rann^^  to  the  Chronicle  of  Aengus,  the  Culdee: 
for  the  word  Sailm  means  a  Psalm,  that  is,  a  põem  or  verse,  so 
*'  Saltair"  means  a  "  psaltery,"  that  is,  a  book  containingmany  poems 
or  verses.  Since  then  the  very  marrow  of  the  historie  transac- 
tions  of  the  Irish  is  preserved  in  such  duans^^  or  poems,  I  have 
deemed  it  right  to  rest  npon  their  authority  in  writing  this 
History. 

Some  people  are  amazed  at  the  fact  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  any  person  to  trace  his  pedigree"^  np  to  Adam.  My  answer 
to  these  is,  that,  for  the  Gaels,  it  was  not  difíicnlt  to  do  so ;  be- 
cause  from  the  time  of  Gaedal  or  Gael,  their  great  ancestor,  these 
Gaels  or  Gaedalians  constantly  had  their  Druids,  who  were  em- 
ployed  in  preserving  their  genealogies  and  in  recording  their  ex- 
ploits,  during  their  several  migrations,  and  even  nntil  they  arrived 
in  Ireland ;  as  shall  be  seen  from  the  following  history.  Besides, 
they  were  a  nation  fond  of  science,  for  it  was  by  his  science  that 
Niul,  the  father  of  Gaedal  obtained  ali  his  wealth.  Moreover, 
the  preservation  of  their  genealogies  was  rendered  the  more  easy, 
by  their  having-  remained  for  so  long  a  period  in  possession  of 
the  same  conntry  and  by  the  excellence  of  those  ordinations  for 
preserving  their  traditions,  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 


^'^  "  Duan"  (dooan),  means  a  "põem." 
The  poet  Burns,  and  some  others,  have 
made  the  word  English.  It  shall  be  used 
somotimes  in  this  translation.  "  Laeidh 
(  lay  ),  is  also  an  old  Irish  word 
for  a  piece  of  poety.  The  English 
word  "  lay  "  translates  it  exactly  ;  the 
word  is  puré  Gaelic  and  is  found  in  our 
oldest  books. 

'■^^  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  third 
part  for  observations  npon  the  Gaelic 
pedigrees.  Tiíey  constitute,  probably, 
the  most  authentic  portion  of  our  his- 
tory. The  freedom  of  each  tribesman, 
and  his  share  in  the  tribe-land,  depend- 
ing  upon  his  being  able  to  prove  his 
descent  from  the  common  ancestor  of  • 
the  tribe,  it  was  not  possible  that  it 
been  could  have  forgotten  or  corrupted. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  freedom  of  the 
whole  tribe  depended  upon  its  being 


able  to  trace  its  pedigree  to  the  ances- 
tor of  the  Gaelic  nation.  A  tribe  conld 
not  lose  its  pedigree  with  impunity. 
There  were  too  many  of  its  kindred 
tribes  watching  to  seize  its  lands  in  de- 
fault  of  title,  nor  could  a  stranger-tribe 
usurp  the  pedigree  of  another  older 
tribe.  Too  many  interests  would  be 
encroached  on  by  such  usurpation,  and 
it  would  of  course  be  resisted.  The 
The  female  children  being  excluded 
from  the  inheritance  of  lands,  was 
another  great  means  of  preserving  the 
pedigrees  puré  from  foreign  admixture. 
Dr.  Keating  is  not  ha7)py  in  his  allu- 
sion  to  the  Saxon  pedigree,  which  he 
has  given.  The  Saxon  cared  little 
for  long  descent.  Harold,  their  last 
king,  was  of  the  race  of  serfs.  N"o 
such  thing  could  by  any  possibility  hap- 
pen  among  the  Gaels. 
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folio wing  specimeii  is  from  a  Britisli  autlior,  wlio  traces  tlie  gene» 
alogy  of  a  king  of  Britain  up  to  Adam.  From  it,  the  reader  may 
perceive  that  it  may  be  possible  for  tlie  Gaels  to  do  the  same 
thing.  The  name  of  the  author  is  Asserus,  and  that  of  the  king 
is  Aelfred  cr  Alfred. 


Oynric,  son  of 
Creoda,  son  of 
Cerdic,  son  of 
s  Elesa,  son  of 
Gewis,  son  of 
Biond,  son  of 
Belde,  son  of 
Woden,  son  of 
Frithilwald,  son  of 
Frealaf,  son  of 
Frithilwulf,  son  of 
Fingodwnlf,  son  of 


Geada,  son  of 
Caetwa,  son  of 
Beawa,  son  of 
Sceldwea,  son  of 
Heremod,  son  of 
Itermod,  son  o 
Hathra,  son  of 
Huala,  son  of 
Bedwig,  son  of 
Japhet,  son  of 
Noah;  son  of 


Aelfred,  son  of 
Aethelwolf,  son  of 
Egbert,  son  of 
Aethelmund,*  son  of  s 
Eafa,  son  of 
Eowa,  son  of 
Ingild,  son  of 
Coenred,  son  of 
Ceolwald,  son  of 
Cudam,  son  of 
Cuthwin,  son  of 
Ceaulin,  son  of 

I  think  that  theíe  is  no  fair  and  impartial  reader  who  may 
have  to  examine  into  the  History  of  Ireland,  but  will  be  satisfled 
with  what  I  have  stated  in  this  prefatory  vindication :  but  if  he 
be  not  content  with  what  I  have  here  said,  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
beyond  my  abilities  to  give  him  satisfaction.  I  therefore  take  my 
leave  of  him,  and  beg  of  him  to  excuse  me  if  I  have  been  extra- 
vagant  in  anything  that  I  have  said  in  this  book,  for  if  there  be 
anght  that  is  reprehensible  therein,  it  is  not  throngh  malice 
that  I  have  inserted  it,  but  through  want  of  knowledge. 

Your  very  humble. 

And  ever  faithful  friend, 

Jeoffrey  Keatustg. 

P.S.  The  foUowing  history  is  divided  into  two  volumes.  The 
íirst  of  these  contains  the  events  that  took  place  in  Ireland  from 
the  days  of  Adam  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick.  The  second 
treats  of  the  events  that  happened  from  the  arrival  of  that  saint, 
down  to  the  invasion  of  the  English — in  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  said  events. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1629. 
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1 .  "  The  Culãees.  The  name  Culdee, 
in  Irish  Ceile  De  {Kaili  DaiY,  is  derived 
from  Ceili,  a  servant,  and  í)e,  of  God, 
and  therefore  signiíied  a  servant  of  God, 
or  holy  man.  By  the  Latin  writers 
they  were  called  CoUdei,  Cuidei,  and 
Kelidei,  and  sometimes  Deicolce.  The 
Oolidei  or  Culdees  are  mèntioned  by 
Cambrensis  and  various  other  ancient 
writers,  and  by  several  Scotch  Histo- 
rians  they  are  mèntioned  as  monks  iu 
Scotland  as  early  as  the  fourth  and  íifth 
centuries  ;  but  the  stateraents  of  John 
of  Fordun,  Hector  Boetius,  and  others, 
are  entirely  contradieted  by  the  learned 
Lanigan.  Smith,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Co- 
lumkille,  and  Jamieson,  in  his  History 
of  the  Cnldees,  have  maintained  that 
they  were  Oolumbian  monks,  or  mem- 
bers  of  that  order  instituted  by  St.  Co- 
hnnkille,  at  lona,  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
also  in  various  parts  of  Ireland ;  and 
they  have  represented  these  Culdees  as 
a  very  strict  and  religious  order  in 
those  early  times,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
twelfth  century ;  but  Lanigan  shows 
that  these  statements  are  erroneons, 
and  that  the  Culdees  were  not  mèntion- 
ed by  the  Yenerable  Bede,  or  any  other 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writer,  as  Colum- 
bian  monks,  nor  in  the  works  of  Usher 
or  Ware,  or  in  the  five  Lives  of  Colum- 
kille  published  by  Colgan.  Lanigan 
/Considers  that  the  Culdees  were  first  in- 
stituted in  Ireland  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  Aongus,  surnamed  Ceile 
De,  a  ceíebrated  Irish  ecclesiastical 
writer  of  the  eighth  century,  author  of 


Lives  of  Irish  Saints,  etc,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Culdee.  The  Culdees 
are  mèntioned  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  and  of  Ulster,  at  A.D., 
920,  in  which  it  is  recorded  that  God- 
frey,  king  of  the  Danes  of  Dublin, 
plundered  Armagh,  but  he  spared  the 
churches  and  Colidei.  It  appears  from 
Lanigan  and  other  authorities,  that  the 
Culdees  were  not,  strictly  speaking^ 
monks,  neither  were  they  members  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  but  were  a  description 
of  secular  priests  called  secular  canons, 
— attached  to  cathedrals  or  collegiate 
churches,  called  prebendaries ;  and  ai* 
though  bound  by  rules  peculiar  to 
themselves,  they  belonged  to  the  secular 
clergy,  and  ate  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  canons  regular,  or  communities  of 
monks  who  sprung  up  at  a  much  later 
period,  and  officiated  in  the  chapters  of 
cathedral  churches.  The  Culdees  offi- 
ciated as  secular  clergymen  in  the 
cathedrals,  sung  in  the  choir,  lived  in 
community,  and  had  a  superior  called 
prior  of  the  Culdees,  who  acted  as  pre- 
centor,  or  chief  chaunter.  The  princi- 
pal institution  of  the  Culdees  was  at 
Armagh.  According  to  Usher  and 
others,  there  were  Culdees  in  ali  the 
chief  churches  of  Ulster,  and  some  of 
them  continued  at  Armagh  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
Culdees  had  príoríes  and  lands  ín  vari- 
ous parts  of  Ireland,  particular  at  De- 
venish  Island,  in  Fermanagh,  and  at 
Clones,  in  Monaghan,  both  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Clogher ;  also  at  Ardbraccan,  ia 
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Meath,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives 
an  accoiint  of  the  Colidei  who  lived  ou 
an  islaiid  in  a  lake  in  North  Munster, 
which  island  was  called  by  the  Irish 
Inis-na-mbco,  or  the  Island  of  the  Liv- 
ing,  from  a  tradition  that  no  person 
ever  died  on  it ;  it  was  aftervvards  call- 
ed Mona  Incha,  and  was  sitnated  about 
three  miles  from  Roscrea,  in  the  bog  of 
Monela,  in  Tipperary.  In  the  time  of 
Cambrensis,  this  island  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  pilgrimage.  Thence  their  resi- 
dence  was  afterwards  removed  to  Cor- 
bally,  a  place  near  the  lake,  where  the 
Culdees  became  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine.  Though  the  Irish  Culdees 
were  generally  clergymen,yet  some  pious 
unmarried  laymenjoined  their  communi- 
ties.  There  were  also  Culdees  in  Bri- 
tain,  parti cularly  in  the  north  of  Éng- 
land,  in  the  city  of  York,  where  they 
had  a  great  establishment  called  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonard,  and  were  secu- 
lar canons  of  St.  Peter's  cathedral,  as 
mentioned  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon. 
They  got  some  grants  of  lands  in  A.D.- 
936,  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  and  con- 
tinued  at  York  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Pope  Adrian  lY.,  who  cou- 
íirmed  them  in  their  possessions.  In 
"Wales  there  were  Culdees,  as  mentioned 
by  Cambrensis,  in  the  Island  of  Bard- 
sey,  off  that  coast.  In  Scotland,  the 
Culdees  were  more  celebrated  than  in 
Irei  and,  had  nuraerous  establishments, 
and  continued  there  from  the  ninth  cen- 
tury  to  the  Reformation.  Accord- 
ing  to  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledónia,  the 
Culdees  of  Scotland  are  not  mentioned 
in  history  till  about  the  commencement 
of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  year  800  or 
815,  and  their  first  establishment  was  at 
Dunkeld,  under  the  bishop  of  that  see, 
and  they  were  afterwards  placed,  about 
A.D.  850,  at  St.  Andrew's,  where  they 
had  their  chief  establishment  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  stated  by  Bu- 
chanan,  that  Constantine  III.,  King  of 
Scotland,  who  dicd  in  943,  spent  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  in  religious  re- 
tirement  amongst  the  Culdees  of  that 
city.  Chalmers  states,  that  before  the 
introduction  of  the  canons  regular  at  St. 
André w's,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Culdees  alone  acted  as  secular  canons  in 


cathedrals,  and  as  dean  and  chapter  in 
the  election  of  bishops,  and  that  thence- 
forth  both  orders  were  joioed  in  that 
rigiit,  till  A.D.  1272,  when  it  was 
usurped  by  the  canons  regular ;  and  he 
also  says,  that  the  Culdees  of  Brechin 
continued  for  many  ages  to  act  as  dean 
and  chapter  of  that  diocese.  Ac- 
cordiíig  to  Jamieson,  the  Culdees  of  St. 
Andrew's  elected  the  bishops  of  that 
see  down  to  the  election  of  William 
Wishart,  in  1271,  when  the  power  was 
abrogated.  But  in  those  early  times  it 
appears  that  the  bishops  of  many  sees 
íd  Scotland  were  of  the  order  of  Cul- 
dees."— Notes  to  Connellan's  Translation 
of  the  Four  Masters. 

2.  The  following  notices  of  some  of  the 
best  known  of  the  works  upon  ancient 
Irish  history,  to  some  of  which  Dr. 
Keating  w^ill  be  found  frequently  re- 
ferring  in  the  course  of  this  work,  are 
here  given  down  for  the  reader's  greater 
convenience.  They  áre  chiefly  extract' 
ed  from  the  work  last  quoted  : 

3.  "  The  Psalter  of  Tara  was  a  record 
of  the  chief  events  in  Ireland,  from  the 
most  remote  times,  compiled  by  order 
of  the  illustrious  king  Cormac,  in  the 
3d  century,  and  from  this  was  chiefly 
composed,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  9th 
century,  by  Cormac  Mac  Culiuan, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  great  work 
called  the  Psalter  of  Cashel." 

This  work  is  supposed  to  be  lost,  or 
to  have  been  carried  off  by  the  Danes. 

4.  "  The  Annals  qf  the  Four  31asters 
were  compiled  chiefly  by  the  celebrated 
0'Clerys  of  Denegai,  and  are  one  oí 
the  most  important  works  ever  written 
on  Irish  history ;  they  comprise  the 
Annals  of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  17th  century." 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  elegant 
edition  of  these  Annals,  published  by 
Messrs.  Hodges  &  Smith,  and  of  the 
faithful  translation  and  erudite  notes  by 
Dr.  0'Donovan,  with  which  they  are 
accompanied. 

5.  "  The  BooTc  of  Kells,  considered  to 
have  been  written  by  St.  Columkille,  in 
the  6th  century,  was  preserved  for 
many  ages  at  the  Columbian  monastery 
of  Kells,  in  Meath,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.    It 
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contains  a  manuscript  of  the  fonr  gos- 
pels,  and  is  illuminated  with  decorations 
of  surpassing  beauty." 

This  MS.  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
Irisli  historical  work.  Still,  from  its 
very  great  antiquity  and  rare  elegance 
of  penmanship  it  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned  liere,  were  it  but  as  a  specimen 
of  tlie  state  of  tbat  art  in  Ireland  in  the 
6th  century. 

6."r/ie  Book  of  Leacan,  so  called  from 
being  composed  at  Leacan,  was  compiled 
by  the  Mac  Firbises,  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  authentic  works 
on  Irish  history  and  antiquities.  It  is 
a  very  voluminous  MS.,  written  on  fine 
vellum,  and  comprises  the  history  of 
Ireland  from  the  earhest  ages  to  the 
fifteenth  centm-y.  The  original  book  of 
Leacan  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy." 

7.  "2%e  Book  of  Ballymote,  so  called 
from  having  been  in  the  possession  óf 
the  Mac  Donoghs,  at  their^  castle  of 
Ballymote  in  Sligo  ;  or,  according  to 
others,  from  having  been  partly  com- 
posed at  the  monastery  of  Ballymote, 
was  compiled  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  chiefly  by  Sol^ih 
0'Droma,  or  Solomon  0'Drom,  and 
Manus  0'Duigeuan,  learned  antiquaries 
and  historians.  Tomaltagh  Mac  Do- 
nogh,  lord  of  Tirerill  and  Corran,  in 
Sligo,  was  the  patron  of  these  learned 
men ;  and  the  Book  of  Ballymote  re- 
mained  a  long  time  in  possession  of  this 
family,  but  was  purchased  from  one  of 
the  Mac  Donoghs,  in  the  year  1522,  by 
Hugh  Duv,  son  of  Hugh  Roe,  son  of 
Niall  Garv  0'Donnell,  of  Donegal,  the 
price  given  for  the  book  being  one  hun- 
dred  and  fortij  milch  cows.  The  Book 
of  Ballymote  is  a  large  folio  MS.  on 
vellum  ;  it  contains  the  ancient  history 
of  Ireland  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
is  considered  a  very  authentic  work  and 
of  great  authority.  The  original  is  de- 
posited  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  ;  and  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  full 
account  of  its  contents,  was  made  by  the 
translator  of  these  Annals  as  Irish 
Historiographer,  and  is  deposited  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Windsor." — lò. 


8.''The  0'Duigenans  of  Kilronan,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  composed  a 
learned  MS.  work  on  Irish  history, 
often  quoted,  and  called  the  Book  of  the 
0'Duigencins,  and  aiso  assisted  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters." 

9.^^ The  Book  of  Hy  Maine,  generally 
called  the  Book  of  the  0'Kellys,  waa 
compiled  partly  by  the  0'Dugans,  he- 
reditary  bards  and  historians  to  the 
0'Kellys,  an4  partly  by  Faolan  Mac  an 
Gobhan  or  Smith,  a  learned  historian, 
who  is  mentioned  in  0'Reilly's  Irish 
Writers  at  A.D.  1423.  This  Book  of 
Hy  Maine  is  a  voluminous  MS.  on  vel- 
lum, containing  a  vast  deal  of  curious 
and  interesting  information  on  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Ireland." 

1 0.^TAe  Annals  of  Boyle.  The  abbey 
of  Boyle,  in  Roscommon,  a  celebrated 
Cistercian  monastery ,was  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  amply  endowed  by 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  lords  of  Moylurg ; 
it  was  long  eminent  as  a  seat  of  learn- 
ing  and  religion,  and  its  remaining  ruins 
show  its  former  magnificence.  The  An- 
nals of  Boyle  were  composed  by  the 
monks  of  that  abbey,  and  are  consider- 
ed as  a  most  authentic  record  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  Ireland." 

ll."T'Ae  Leabhar  Breac  Mac  Aodha- 
gain,  or  Speckled  Book  of  Mac  Egan, 
an  ancient  MS.  often  quoted  by  our 
historians,  and  containing  much  curioua 
information,  the  original  of  whicli  is  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  com- 
posed by  the  Mac  Egans  of  Duniry  in 
Galway,  learned  Brehons  and  histo- 
rians." 

l2.^^The  Cronicon  Scctorum,  an  an- 
cient work,  composed  at  Clonmacnois, 
written  in  Irish,  and  continued  to  1150, 
contains  much  information  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  Ireland." 

IS.^TÃe  Annals  of  Tighernach,  com- 
piled in  the  llth  century  by  Tighernach, 
abbot  of  Clonmacnois,  whose  dealh  ia 
recorded  in  the  Four  Masters,  and  in 
0'Reilly's  Irish  Writers,  at  A.D.  1088  ; 
he  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  age,  and  his  Annals  are  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  authentic  works  ou 
ancient  Irish  history  ;  they  contain  the 
history  of  Ireland,  from  the  reign  ol 
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Kimbaetli,  king  of  Emania,  and  mon- 
arch  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  about 
350  years  before  the  Christain  era,  down 
to  the  death  of  tlie  author,  in  the  11  th 
century ;  and,  according  to  0'Reilly, 
they  were  continued  to  the  16th  century 
by  Augustin  Mac  Gradian,  or  Mac 
Craith,  a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Ali 
Saints,  on  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river 
Shaunon,  and  county  of  Longford. 
0'Reilly  says  there  i?  a  copy  of  these 
Annals  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Dublin.  The  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach  are  partly  in  Irish  and  partly  in 
Latin,  and  have  been  published  in  Latin 
by  Dr.  0'Conor,  in  the  Rerum  Hib. 
Scriptores." 

14.'*r/ie  Book  of  Annals  of  Bally 
Mac  Manus  was  the  celebr^ted  work  on 
Irish  history  and  antiquities,  called  the 
Annals  of  Ulster,  of  which  a  Latin  trans- 
lation  was  niade  by  the  learned  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  0'Conor,  and  pub- 
lished in  his  great  wprk,  the  Rerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptores  Veteres.  The 
compiler  of  these  annals  was  Cathal, 
or  Charles  Maguire,  an  eminent  eccle- 
siastic  and  learned  man,  who  collected 
and  compiled  those  Annals  at  Senaid 
Mac  Manus,  a  place  situated  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh ;  bence  these 
Annals  have  been  sometimes  called 
AnnalesSenaUnses,  or  Senatensian  An- 
nals, and  sometimes  the  Annals  of  Bally 
Mac  Manus.  The  Annals  of  Ulster 
contain  the  history  of  Ireland  from  the 
first  to  the  latter  end  of  the  íifteenth 
century,  being  carried  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Author's  death  ;  but  some 
additions  were  afterwards  made  to  them, 
and  they  were  continued  to  A.  D. 
1541,  by  the  learned  Roderick  0'Cas- 
sidy,  archdeacon  of  Clogher,  according 
to  Ware's  Writers." 

lõ/TAe  Annals  of  Ulster  were  com- 
piled in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Cathal 
or  Charles  Maguire,  a  native  of  Fer- 
managh, an  eminent  and  learned 
ecclesiastic,  who  was  dean  of  Clogher, 
a  cânon  of  Armagh,  &c.,  and  whose 
death  is  recorded  at  the  year  1498,  in. 
the   Annals    of    the   Four   Masters. 

Author,  were  continued  to  1541,  by. 
Roderick    0'Cassidy,    archdeacon   of 


Clogher.  The  Annals  of  Ulster  ara 
written,  partly  in  Irish,  and  partly  in 
Latin,  and  contain  the  history  of  Ire- 
land from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  considered  very  au- 
thentic,  giving  a  conciso  account  of  the 
various  events.  There  are  copies  of 
these  Annals  in  several  libraries  in 
England,  and  in  Dublin,  and  they  have 
been  published  in  Latin,  from  the  fifth 
to  the  twelfth  centurv,  namely,  from 
A.  D.  431,  to  A.  D.  1131,  in  Dr.  0'- 
Conor's  Rer.  Hib.  Scriptores." 

16.*'r/^e  Books  qf  Ulster  and  of  Oir' 
giall,  copies  of  which  are  contained  in 
the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote, 
give  an  account  of  the  ancient  history 
of  Ulster,  its  kings,  princes,  ohiefs  and 
clans,  and  contain  much  important  in- 
formation." 

17."rÃe  Book  of  Lismore,  a  large 
ancient  Irish  MS.  folio,  on  vellum, 
which  was  accidentally  discovered  in 
the  castle  of  Lismore,  where  it  still 
remains,  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  It  was  composed  at  the 
ancient  college  or  monastery  of  Lis- 
more, and  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation  on  Irish  history  and  antiqui- 
ties,^s  lives  of  SS.  Patrick,  Bridget, 
and  Uolumkille  ;  accounts  óf  Samhain 
and  Antichrist ;  the  history  of  David, 
son  of  Jesse ;  also  accounts  of  the  bat- 
tles  of  Ceallachan,  king  of  Cashel ;  the 
battles  of  Crinna,  Gawra,  &c. :  and 
likewise  the  life  and  conquests  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne ;  a  history  of 
Lombardy,  &c." 

18."TAe  Booh  of  Glendalough,  said 
by  0'Riley  to  -be  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  an  ancient 
work  on  the  history  of  Leinster." 

19.'*rAe  Book  of  Kilkenny,  an  ancient 
work,  is  often  quoted  by  Colgan,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Irish  Saints.'' 

20.'TÂe  Book  of  Leinster,  which  is 
contained  in  the  Books  of  Leacan  and 
Ballymote,  and  a  copy  of  it  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  gives  the 
ancient  history  of  Leinster,  and  its 
kings,  princes,  chiefs,  and  clans." 

21.* 'The  Annals  of  Innisfallen  were 

of  Innisfallen,  an  island  in  the  lakes  of 
Killarney.    Innisfallen  was  founded  by 
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St.  Finian  in  the  sixth  century,  and 
became  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning. 
These  annals  commence  at  A.  D.  252, 
and  end  A:  D.  1320.  They  relate 
chieíly  to  Munster.  The  original  of 
them  is  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford, and  copies  are  in  the  libraries  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  and  others.  Dr. 
0'Oonor  has  published  them,  with  a 
Latin  translation,  in  his  "  Eerum 
Hibernicarum  Scriptores." 

22. ''  The  Book  of  Munster  is  at  large 
upon  Irish  history,  but  chiefly  relating 
to  the  province  whence  it  has  its  name. 
It  gives  an  account  of  its  kings,  chiefs, 
and  principal  clans ;  its  ancient  laws, 
customs,  arts,  agricníture,  etc.  Copies 
of  it  are  contained  in  the  book  of 
Leacan  and  Ballymote." 

23.  "The  Book  of  Ferraoy,compiled  by 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Fermoy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  a  large  work 
on  vellum,  containing  valuable-  infor- 
mation,  was  recently  in  the  possession  of 
Wm.  Monk  Mason,  Esq  ,  of  Dublin." 

24.'''' The  Topographies  of  0'Dugan 
and  0'Heenn,  Seagan  0'Dubhagain, 
or  John  0'Dugan,  died  in  1372.  He 
was  the  historian  of  the  0'Kellies, 
chiefs  of  Hy  Maine.  Gilla  na  Naemh 
(Gilla  na  Nave)  Oh-Uidhirin  (0'Hee- 
rin),  who  died  in  1420,  continued  O'- 
Dugan's  work.  These  works,  which 
are  in  verse,  may  be  considered  a  sort 
of  Doomsday  book  of  Irish  history. 
They  were  compiled  from  personal  in- 
spection  of  the  various  places  of  which 
they  treat.  Large  use  is  made  of  the 
translation  of  these  poems  by  Mr. 
Owen  Connellan,  as  given  in  his  Four 
Masters,  in  explanation  of  the  maps 
attached  to  this  history." 

25. "The  Annals  of  Connaught  is  an 
ancient  work,  compiled  by  the  0'Mael- 
Conairies,  historians  of  that  province, 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  Dr. 
Drummond,  in  his  Prize  Essay  on  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  states  that  Mac  Pher- 
son,  the  celebrated  author  of  Ossian 's 
Poems,  on  visiting  Oxford,  was  shown 
the  above-mentioned  Irish  MS.  as  con- 
taining the  Poems  of  Ossian,  a  single 
word  of  which  he  was  not  able  to  read!' 

26/'rAg  Wars  of  Thomond,  styled, 


Cahreim  Thoirãhealbhaigh  [Cahraim 
Horailig) ,  or,  a  Catalogue  of  Torlogh'3 
Battles,  contains,  as  stated  in  0'Reil- 
ley's  Irish  Writers,  at  A.  D.  1450,  an 
account  of  the  battles  of  Torlogh 
0'Brien,  and  of  the  wars  of  Thomond, 
from  the  landing  of  Henry  II.  in  Ire- 
land,  to  the  death  of  Robert  de  Clare, 
A.  D.  1318.  This  work  was  written  by 
Eory  Mac  Craith,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, the  original  of  which,  on  vellum, 
was  lately  in  the  library  of  Sir  William 
Betham." 

27."Another  sometimes  quoted  by 
Keating,  is  the  Leabhar  Gearr,  or 
Short  Book,  an  Irish  MS.  of  some  note, 
but  now,  it  is  feared,  lost." 

I  shall  conclude  these  notices  of  Irish 
works  by  the  foUowing  remarks,  taken 
from  the  same  mine  of  Irish  historical 
information — I  mean  the  notes  to  Con- 
nellan's  Four  Masters. 

"  There  are  still  existing  vast  collec- 
tions  of  ancient  and  valuable  Irish  MSS. 
in  various  libraries  in  Ireland,  as  those 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy ;  also  in  many 
private  libraries,  particularly  in  that  of 
Sir  William  Betham.  In  various  libra- 
ries in  England  there  are  great  collec- 
tions  of  Irish  MSS.,  as  in  those  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Museum,  and  of  Lambeth  in  London, 
and  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  at  Stowe,  there  is  an  immense 
and  most  valuable  collection.  In  the 
libraries  on  the  Continent  there  are 
also  collections  of  Irish  MSS.,  particu- 
larly at  Rome,  Paris,  and  Louvain,  and 
in  the  libraries  of  Spain  and  Pontugal, 
and  it  is  said  that  there  were  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copen- 
hagen,  which  were  carried  oíf  by  the 
Danes  from  Ireland,  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  A  vast  number  of 
Irish  MSS.  were  destroyed,  particularly 
during  the  wars  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well ;  Webb,  in  his  Analysis  iOf  the 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  says,  '  it  was, 
till  the  time  of  James  I.,  the  object  of 
government  to  discover  and  destroy  ali 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Irish, 
in  order  the  more  fully  to  eradicate 
from  their  minds  every  trace  of  their 
ancient  independence." 
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In  the  Pagan  times,  many  works  of 
note  are  recorded,  and,  according  to 
Charles  0'Conor,  it  is  stated  by  Duald 
Mac  Firbis,  the  learned  antiquary  of 
Leacan,  that  St.  Patrick  burned  no  less 
than  180  volumes  of  the  Books  of  the 
Druids  at  Tara.  As  Tara  was  in  the 
early  ages  the  seat  of  the  Irish 
monarchy,  there  were  many  of  the 
chief  Bards  consequently  connected 
with  Meath,  and  an  account  of  various 
eminent  Bards,  who  flourished  in  Meath 
and  Ulster  in  lhe  Pagan  times,  isgiven 
in  0'Reilly's  Writers.  The  most  cele- 
brated  of  these  were  Adhna,  Athairne, 
Forchern,  Ferceirtne,  and  Neide,  ali  of 
whom  flourished  about  the  beginning 


of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  Court  of 
Emania,  under  Concovar  Mac  Neasa, 
the  celebrated  king  of  Ulster.  Oisin, 
or  Ossian,  in  the  third  century,was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Irish 
Bards,  and  many  poems  attributed  to 
him  are  still  extant ;  some  of  the  Ossi- 
anic  poems  have  been  translated,  but 
many  remain  in  manuscript,  and  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  they  are  very  diffèrent 
from  Ossian 's  Poems  published  by  Mac 
Pherson,  who  claimed  the  Irish  Bard  as 
a  native  of  Scotland  ;  but  Mac  Pher- 
son's  Ossianic  Poems,  though  contain- 
ing  much  poetical  beauty,  are  chiefly 
fictions  of  his  own." 
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FORAS  FEASA  AR  EIRINN; 
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HISTOEY  OF  lEELAND. 


B  o  o  K     I 

PART  L 

CHAPTEE  I. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT   NAMES    THAT  WERE    GIVEN  TO   IRELAND 
DOAVN  HERE. 

1.  The  first  name  given  to  Ireland  was  ''Inis-na-ífidbadli" 
{Inish-na-  Veevah)  i.  e.,  The  Isle  of  Woods ;  and  the  person  that 
gave  it  this  name  was  a  ciiampion  of  the  people  of  Nin^  the  son 
of  Pél,  who  was  sent  by  him  to  explore  Ireland,  and  who,  on  his 
arrival,  found  the  country  one  unbroken  forest,  except  Magh-n- 
elta^  {Moy-nelta)  alone. 

2.  The  second  name  was  "  Crioch-na-ffuinedach"  {Creeagh-na' 


*  Pronounced,  JPorras  Fass^  ar  Air- 
inn. — Eiré,  ancientíy,  Eiri  and  Eri,  the 
Gaelic  name  of  Ireland,  is  declined  in 
the  followmg  manner,  vi^. :  7wm.  Eiré, 
gen.  Eirenn,  dat.  and  abl.  Eirinn.  In 
the  older  writings  the  forms  are  Eri, 
Erend,  and  Erind.  The  more  modern 
Irish  nearly  always  snbstitute  two  "  n's" 
íbr  the  old  form  "  'nd."  Mana,  the  Irish 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  follows  the 
same  form  of  declension,  viz  :  gen. 
Manann  or  Manand,  dat.  and  abl.  Man- 
ainn  or  Manaind.  Mumha,  now  called 
Munster,  Ara,  the  name  of  certain  is- 
lands  on  the  Irish  coast.  Alba,  Scotland, 
and  several  other  names  of  countries 
and  localities,  are  of  similar  formation. 
I  here  note  as  a  fact  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention  of  scientific  inquirers  into  the 


origin  of  the  various  tribes  that  colo- 
nized  the  west  of  Europe,that  most,if  not 
ali  of  the  local  names  of  this  declension, 
date  from  a  period  previous  to  the 
Scoto-Milesian  or  Gaelic  invasion.  The 
puré  Scoto-Milesian  names  are  mostly 
composed  of  short  descriptive  sentences, 
each  component  word  of  which  main- 
tains  its  form  unchanged,  and  preserves 
its  fuU  grammatical  valiie  ; — ex. :  Bai- 
lê-atha-diath,  i.  e.,  the-toion-of-the-ford- 
of-hiirdles,  m  Engíish,  Dublin.  Those 
names  which  make  their  oblique  cases 
in  "nd"  or  "nn"  seem  to  be  of  Pelasgic 
origin.  ^ 

*  i.  e.,  Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus. 

^  Magh-n-Elta,i.e.y  the  Plain  of  the 
Flocks. — This  plain  extended  from 
Benn-Edar,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth, 
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vunnayagli)  i.  e.,  the  Country  of  tlie  Eemote,  i.  e.,  tte  Extreme 
Land,  from  its  being  at  the  end,  i.  e.,  fuinedhj  or  extremity  of 
the  three  parts  of  the  world  then  known. 

8.  The  third  name  was  "  Inis-Elga,"  ^  i.  e.,  the  Noble  Island.  It 
was  during  the  time  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  that  it  was  usual  to  call  it 
bj  this  liame. 

4.  The  fourth  name  was  *'Eri"  {Ain\  which,  according  to  a 
certain  author,  it  received  from  Aeria,  aii  old  name  of  the  island 
now  called  Creta  or  Cândia.  He  is  of  this  opinion  because  the 
posterity  of  Gaedal  Glas  inhabited.  that  island  for  some  time  after 
Sru,  son  of  Esru,  son  of  Gaedal,  had  been  banished  out  of  Egjpt 
Aeré  was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Egypt,  whence  the  Gaels  or 
Gaedalians  had  emigrated.  However,  it  is  the  common  opinion 
of  our  historians,  that  it  received  the  name  from  a  queen  of  the 
Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  whose  name  was  Eri.  This  was  Eri,  daughter 
of  Delbaeth,  the  wife  of  Kèthor,  who  was  styled  Mac  Grèni,  (i.  e., 
son  of  Grian  or  the  Sun,)  and  who  was  king  of  Ireland  when  the 
sons  of  Miledh  invaded  it. 

õ.  The  fifth  name  of  Ireland  was  "  Fodla  "  {Fola)^  so  called  from 
Eodla,  who  was  also  a  queen  of  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  and 
who  was  the  wife  of  Mac  Kèact,  (i.  e.,  son  of  the  Plough,)  whose 
real  name  was  Tèthor. 

6.  The  sixth  name  it  received  was  "Banba,"^  from  Banba, 
another  queen  of  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns.  She  was  the  wife  of 
Mac  Coill,  whose  real  name  was  Ethor.  These  three  kings  of 
the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  alter- 
nately  every  third  year ;  and  the  reason  why  the  island  is  more 
frequently  called  Eri  than  Eodla  or  Banba,  is  because  it  was  the 
husband  of  the  woman  named  Eri  that  was  king  of  Ireland 
during  the  year  in  which  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  therein. 

7.  The  seventh  name  is  "Inis-Fail."  It  was  the  Tuatha-Dè- 
Dananns  that  gave  it  this  name,  from  a  stone  they  brought 

near  Dublin,  to  Tallaght.    The  famous  mean  that  the  country  sometimes  called 

battle-íield  of  Clontarf  formed  part  of  "Eri/' and  sometimes  "Fodla"  and  "Ban^ 

it.  ba,"  was  ruled  alternately  by  the  above- 

^  Inis  Elga.    This  and  the  foregoing  named  three  kings,  about  the  time  of 

can  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  ev-  the    Milesian   invasion.     The  Gaelic 

er  been  distinctive  proper  names  of  Ire-  Shanachies  could  not,  apparently,  ex- 

land.     They  must  be  classed  with  such  plain*those  antique  terms  from  their 

figurativo  appellations  as  the  "Island  of  own  traditions  or  language,  and  instead 

Saints,"  applied  to  it  in  the  middle  of  an  explanation  or  etymology,  they 

ages,  and  the  "  Emerald  Isle"  of  the  have  left  us  a  myth.     The  probability 

present  day.  is  that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland 

*  Eri,  Fodla  and  Banba  were  prob-  called  the  island  each  after  the  country 

ably  the  real  ancient  names  of  Ireland.  or  nation  whence  they  had  emigratca 

The  story  of  the  three  queens  has  ali  thereto,  as  colonists  very  frequently  do. 
the  appearance  of  an  allegory,  and  may 
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to  Ireland  tliemselves,  called  Lia  Fail^  otiierwise  tlie  Slone  of 
Destiny.  This  is  the  "  saxum  fatale,"  i.  e.,  Stone  of  Fate,  of 
wliich  ílector  Boetliius  speaks  in  his  History  of  Scotland.  This 
T/as  an  enchatited  stone  ;  for,  whenever  the  men  of  Ireland  were 
asssmbled  at  the  Great  Council  of  Tara,  to  elect  a  king  over 
tliem,  it  used  to  give  forth  a  loud  cry  beneatli  the  person  whose 
right  it  was  to  obtain  the  sovereign  power.  But  it  has  emitted 
no  cry  since  the  time  of  Concobar ;  for  when  Christ  was  born, 
ali  the  falsai  idols  of  the  world  were  struck  dumb.  Here  follows 
a  qnotation  from  the  poet  Kinseth,^  which  proves  that  Ireland 
received  the  name  Inis-Fail  from  this  stone : — 

"  From  this  stone,  now  beneatli  my  feet 
Men  liave  named  our  Isle  of  Fál ; 
And  Eri,  belween  both  swelling  seas, 
Has  thence  been  called  the  Plain  of  Fál." 

8.  The  eighth  name  was  "  Muich-Inis "  ^  {Mooih-Innish)^  \,  e., 
the  Isle  of  Mist  or  Fog.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  sons 
of  Miledh,  before  they  sncceeded  in  making  their  landing  on  its 
shores.  For,  when  they  had  reached  tho  mouth  of  Inber-Slangi, 
which  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Loch-Grarman  (in  English,  "Wex- 
ford  Bay),  the  Tuatha-Dè-Í)ananns  came  against  them  with  their 


^  The  "  Lia  Fail"  was  the  stone  npon 
which  the  kings  of  Ireland  were  in- 
angurated,  It  was  placed  upon  a 
mound  on  Tara  Hill,  where,  according 
to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  antiqna- 
rians,  Drs.  Petrie  and  0'Donovan,  it 
still  remains.  The  generally-received 
tradition  will,  however,  have  it  that 
Fergus  Mac  Erca,  who  was  the  cousin 
of  Murkertach,  then  king  of  Ireland, 
broiight  it  with  him  to  tícotland  inthe 
sixth  century,  in  order  to  render  his  in- 
auguratiou  as  king  of  the  latter  coun- 
try  more  august. 

0'Flaherty  gives  a  different  version  of 
the  story.  He  says  that  it  was  notsent  to 
Scotland  until  the  ninth  century,  when 
Aedh  Finliath,king  of  Ireland,  sent  it  to 
his  father-in-law,  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin. 
The  latter  king  is  said  to  h^ve  placed  it 
in  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  where  it  was  pre- 
served  as  the  inaugiiration  stone  of  the 
Scottish  kings  until  1296,  when  Edward 
I.  carried  it  off  to  England,  as  a  trophy 
of  his  conquest  of  Scotland.  By  him 
it  was  p]aced  nnder  the  coronation- 
chair  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there 
it  still  remains. 


Notwithstanding  the  circumstantial 
nature  of  the  above  account,  I  think 
that  the  recent  researches  of  Drs. 
Petrie  and  0'Donovan  have  ali  but 
proved  that  the  real  Lia  Fail  was 
never  sent  to  Scotland  at  ali,  and 
that  it  still  maintains  its  upright 
position  upon  its  sacred  mound,  and 
thence  looks  down  upon  a  fallen  na- 
tion.  The  stone  in  Westmin'Ster,  is 
probably  an  imposition. 

"  Kinnaeth  0'Hartigain  was  a  cele- 
brated  bard — sage  or  filé,  who  lived  in 
the  tenth  century.  Several  of  his  po- 
ems  are  found  in  the  Book  of  Inva- 
sions. 

^  Muich-Inis.  In  Dermod  0'Con- 
nor's  translation,  this  word  is  rendered 
"  Hog's  Isle,"  which,  in  Gaelic,  would 
be  Muic-Inis  (Mnek-Innísh\  without 
aspirating  the  final "  c  *'  of  Muic.  Hal- 
liday  translates  it  the  "Isle  of  Ya- 
pors,  or  Mists."  I  have  followed  the 
latter,  because  I  dêem  his  version  the 
more  likely.  No  name  could  suit  Iro- 
land  better  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  than  this  fanciful  one,  the  "  Isle 
of  Mists." 
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Druids  and  practiced  magic  encliantments  upon  tliem,  so  that  the 
invaders  could  only  perceive  the  island  lying  before  them  in  the 
likeness  of  a  mist  or  dense  fog.  Hence  they  called  the  land 
Muich-Inis. 

9.  The  ninth  name  was  "  Scotía."^  It  was  given  to  it  by  the 
sons  of  Miledh  in  honor  of  their  mother,  whose  name  was  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Nectonibus ;  or,  they  called  it  Scotia  be- 
cause  they  were  themselves  the  *'  Kinó  Scuit,"  i.  e.,  the  progeny 
of  Scot,  from  Scythia. 

10.  The  tenth  name  was  "Hibernia."  ^  It  was  the  sons  of  Miledh 
that  gave  it  this  name  also.  Some,  however,  say  that  Ireland 
received  the  name  Hibernia  from  a  river  of  Spain,  which  was 
called  Iberas  (now  the  Ebro).  Others  say  that  it  was  so  named 
from  Eber,  son  of  Miledh ;  but  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Culinaiu 
is  of  opinion  that  it  received  the  name  from  the  word  "iber,"  i.  e., 
western. 

11.  The  eleventh  name  is  "  Juvernia,"  according  to  Ptolemy,  or 
"Juverna,"  according  to  Solinus ;  *'Ierna,"  according  to  Claudian ; 
and  "Vernia,"  according  to  Eustathius.  But  I  think,  myself,  that 
there  is  no  meaning  in  the  distinctions  made  by  these  authors.  The 
forms  they  give  seem  mere  yariations  of  the  word  * 'Hibernia."  As 
they  knew  not  whence  this  word  was  derived,  each  of  them  gave 
his  own  conjecture  thereupon,  whence  proceeded  the  above 
alterations  of  the  name. 

12.  The  twelfth  name  was  "Irin,"^°  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus. 

13.  The  thirteenth  name  was  "Irlanda."^^  It  was  so  called, 
in  my  opinion,  from  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  because  Ir  was  the  íirst 


®  Scotia.  This  was  the  name  by  which 
Ireland  was  most  frequently  called  by 
later  Latin  and  early  Christian  writ- 
ers.  Thongh  the  Irish  Gaels  called 
themselves  Scots  in  their  own  tongue, 
they  do  not  appear  ever  to  have  applied 
any  Gaelic  form  of  the  name  Scotia  to 
the  land  they  dwelt  in.  The  same  re- 
mark  applies  to  the  Gaels  of  Scotch 
Highlands. 

^  Hibernia  was  its  most  nsual  and 
most  ancient  Latin  name.  The  name 
is  most  likely  another  form  of  Ibéria,  a 
name  of  Spanish  origin.  The  Clanna 
Ebir  or  Iberians,  being  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  mnst 
have  come  soonest  into  contactwith 
the  Bomans,  and  thence  the  latter 
called  the  country  after  the  name  of 
the  race  they  found  dwelling  in  it. 

*•  Irin,  or  more  correctly,  íris,  with 


"  lernis,"  (a  name  which  it  is  called  in 
the  "  Argonautics"  of  Onomacritus,  a 
Greek  põem  written  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ ;)  and  lerne  are  merely 
Greek  variations  of  Eri  and  its  oblique 
cases,  Erend  and  Erind.  lernis,  per- 
haps,  exhibits  the  word  in  its  most  an- 
cient and  perfect  form. 

"  Irlanda,  whence  the  modern  English 
name  Ireland,  was  the  name  by  which 
it  was  known  to  the  Northmen  and 
the  Saxons.  The  name  may  possibly 
be  derived  from  Eri,  but  as  the  tribe 
of  *'  Ir,"  anciently  ruled  the  north- 
east  of  Ireland,  and  came  first  into 
contact  with  the  Gothic  nations,  it  is 
probable  that  Ireland  owes  the  foreign 
title  "  Irlanda,"  to  the  Irians,  of  Ulster, 
as  it  may,  perhaps,  that  of  Hibernia 
to  the  IberiànS;  or  tribe  of  Eber,  of 
Munster. 
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of  Miledli^s  sons  who  was  buried  beneath  Irisli  eartli.  Hence 
tliey  named  the  country  afterliim.  '* Irlanda''  is  the  same  as  the 
"Land  of  Ir."  We  give  the  more  credence  to  thisybecanse  the  Book 
of  Armagh  tells  that  "  Ireo"  was  one  of  the  names  of  the  island. 
"Ireo^means  the  grave  of  Ir,  i.  e,,  ^'Uaigh  Ir." 

14.  The  fourteenth  name  was  "  Ogygia,"^^  according  to  Plutarch. 
"  Ogygia  "  signiíies  the  Very  Ancient  Isle.  This  is  a  name  that  is 
most  applicable  to  Ireland,  because  it  is  a  very  long  time  since 
it  was  first  inhabited,  and  because  its  historians  have  a  perféct 
and  authentic  knowledge  of  its  ancient  history,  consecutively, 
from  its  earliest  times  down  to  the  present. 


'^  Oo^gza.  Plutarch,  in  Hslife  of 
Sólon,  tells  us,  that  while  studyin^  iu 
Egypt  he  was  informed  by  the  priests  of 
Sais,  of  the  famous  Atlantic  Isle.  That 
this  island  was  placedj^eyond  the  pillars 
of  Hercules,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  that  its  inhabitants,  nine  hundred 


years  before  Sólon,  had  lorded  it  ovei' 
Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  as  well  as  over 
Greece.  Lord  Bacon  deems  thenarra- 
tion  founded  on  facts ;  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton has  taken  some  pains  to  elucidate 
it. — 0'Halloran.  This  was  the  fabled 
Atlantis  of  antiquity. 


CHAPTER  n. 


OF  THE  SEVERAL  DIVISIOITS  THAT  WERE  MADE  OF  IRELAISTD. 


1.  Partholan  divided  Ireland  into  four  parts,  between  his  four 
sons.  The  first  part  he  gave  to  the  son  whose  name  was  Er ;  it 
comprised  ali  the  land  from  Ailech-Neid,^  in  the  north  of  Ulster, 
to  Ath-Cliath  (now  Dablin)  in  Leihster.  To  Orba,  his  second 
son  he  gave  ali  the  country  lying  between  Ath-Cliath  and  the 
Great  Island*  in  Barrymore.  He  gave  the  third  division  to  Fer- 
ann ;  it  extended  from  the  Great  Island  of  Barrymore  to  Ath- 
Cliath-Medraide,^  near  Galway.  He  gave  the  fourth  portion  to 
him  whose  name  was  Fergna;  it  extended  from  Medraide  to 
Ailech-Neid. 

2.  Beòthach,  Simeòn  and  Britãn,  three  chieffcains  of  the  race  of 
Nemedh,  divided  Ireland  between  them  into  three  parts.  Beò- 
thach took  from  Tor-Inis*  to  the  Boyne ;  Simeòn  took  from  the 


*  Ailedi  or  Oíleach  Neid  (pr.  Ul- 
lagh  Naid)^  i.  e.,  the  stone  fort  of  Niad, 
lies  near  Londonderry.  It  is  remar- 
kable  for  its  Cyclopean  fort,  the  ru- 
ins of  which  still  exist.  It  is  now 
called  Grianan  or  Greenan  Ely,  i.  e., 
the  palace  of  Ailech. 


^  Now  Great  Island,  in  Cork  harbor. 

'  'Pvonoxmced  Ah-Cleeah-Meiree.  Itis 
now  called  Clarin's  Bridge,near  Galway. 

*  Now  Tory-Island. 

®  Belach  Oonglais  [Bellagh  Cm- 
glish)j  i.  e.,  the  road  or  pass  of  Coa- 
gias or  Ou-Glas,  near  Cork. 
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Boyne  to  Belacli-CoTiglais''  near  Cork,  and  Britãn  took  ali  from 
Beiach-Conglais  to  Tor-Inis,  in  the  north  of  Oonnaught. 

8.  The  five  sons  of  Dela  son  of  Lòcli,  divided  Ireland  between 
tliem  into  those  íive  parts  whicli  are  still  called  the  íive  "  Coigi'' 
or  Fifths.  This  was  the  most  permanent  partition  of  Ireland  that 
was  ever  made,  as  we  shall  qnickly  show.  Cambrensis  confirma 
this  division,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  countrj ;  his 
words  are:  ^"Into  five  almost  equal  parts  this  country  was  an- 
ciently  divided ;  viz.  the  two  provinces  of  Munster  (Thomond 
and  Desmond)  Leinster,  Ulster  and  Oonnaught."  The  five  chiefs 
of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  who  governed  these  Fifths  or  provinces,  were, 
Slangi,  Gann,  Sengann,  Genann  and  Eudraide.  Slangi  possess- 
ed  the  province  of  Leinster,  from  Drogheda^  to  the  Meeting  of  the 
Three  Waters.^  Gann  ruled  the  province  of  Eocaidh  Abra-Euadh,^ 
extending  from  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  "Waters  to  Belach-Con- 
glais.  Sengann  possessed  the  province  of  Curaidh  Mac  Dari 
from  Belach-Conglais  to  Lnimnech  (now  Limerick) ;  Genann  held 
Oonnaught,  from  Limerick  to  Drobaeis/^  {Droveesh;)  and  Eud- 
raide ruled  Ulster  from  Drobaeis  to  Drogheda. 

Though  some  of  our  antiquários  mention  a  tripartite  division 
of  Ireland  amongst  the  three  sons  of  Kermad  Milbeòl,  kings  of 
the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any  divi- 
sion of  Ireland  between  them  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  those 
princes  held  the  sovereignty  alternately  for  one  year,  as  we  men- 
íioned  above,  when  showing  the  reason  why  this  country  is  more 
frequently  called  Eri  than  either  Fodla  or  Banba. 

4.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  antiquaries  that  the  foUowing  was 
the  manner  in  which  Ireland  was  divided  between  Eber  and 
Erimhon :  the  whole  country  southward,  from  Dublin  round  to 
Galway,  with  Esker-Eiada^^  for  its  internai  boundary,  belonged 
to  Eber^  and  ali  from  that  northward  belonged  to  Erimhon.  No 
such  division,  however,  took  place,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter, 
but  the  island  was  apportioned  thus :  the  two  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster were  assigned  to  Eber;  the  provinces  of  Oonnaught  and 
Leinster  to  Erimhon,  and  the  province  of  Ulladh  or  Ulster  to 
Eber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh ;  and  a  certain  number  of  the  no- 
bles  that  carne  with  them  were  received  by  each  of  these  princes 
into  their  respectivo  territories. 

^  In  quinque   enim  portiones    fere  confluence  of  the  rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and 

sequales  antiquitus  liaec  régio  divisa  Barrow,  near  Waterford. 

fuit ;  videlicet,  in  Momoniam  duplicem,  ^  Pronounced  Oghee  Avra  Eua,  i.  e. 

borealem  et  australem,  Lageniam,  Ul-  Eocaidh  of  the  Red  Brows. 

toniam  et  Conaciam.                       _  ^°  Drobkaeis,  now  Bundroweg,  in  the 

7  Drogheda— 1x1  Irish,  Droiched  Atha  county  Leitrem. 

ÍBrnhed-àha),  i.  e.,  the  Bridge  of  the  ^^Tke  Eisgir  Reada  {EskhJcir-Reeda) 

Tord.  or  "Bridge  of  Riada,"was  the  name 

^  In  Irish,    Oumar-na-tri-n-ulscedh,  of  a  chain  of  low  hiÚs,  running  from 

(ICummar-na-ãree-nishJca)^thsit  is,  the  Dublin  to  Galway. 
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5.  Kermna  and  Sobarki  made  an  equal  partition  of  Ireland 
between  them,viz. :  fromlnber  Colpa^^  near  Drogheda,  to.Linierick, 
in  Munster,  northward,  belonged  to  Sobarki,  wko  biiilt  in  bis 
own  portion  a  fortress  called  Dun-Sobarki  ;^^  Kermna  took  the 
soutliern  lialf,  and  in  it  he  erected  a  stronghold  near  tbe  sea,  called 
Diin-Kermna/^  whicb  is  at  this  day  called  Dun-Mic-Patrick,  in  tbe 
Conrcies'  conntry. 

6.  Ugani  Mor  divided  Ireland  into  twenty-five  parts,  among  bis 
twenty-live  sons,  as  we  sball  mention  bereafter,  in  giving  tbe 
series  of  reigns. 

7.  Conn  of  tlie  líundred  Battles  and  Mogb  Nnadatb  {Mow- 
Nooath)^  divided  Ireland  equally  between  them.  AU  from  Gal- 
way  to  Dublin  nortbward,  Esldr-Eiada  being  the  boundary,  was 
assigned  to  Conn,  wbence  it  carne  that  tbe  nortbern  part  of  tbe 
country  was  called  Lelb-Cuinn,  or  Conn's  balf,  and  tbe  sontbern 
Letb-Mogba,  or  Mogb's  balf 

Altbongb  I  bave  set  down  tbese  seven  divisions  in  tbeir  place, 
according  to  the  cbronological  order  of  tbe  several  conquests,  I 
sball,  bowever,  return  to  "the  common  division  of  tbe  country 
whicb  bas  remained  since  the  time  of  tbe  Fer-Bolgs ;  because,  as 
above  mentioned,  this  division  made  by  the  five  sons  of  Dela, 
'Son  of  Lòcb,  continues  unchanged  to  the  present  day. 

These  íive  provinces,  or  fifths,  met  at  a  large  stone  at  UisnecW 
(JJshnagh)  until  the  arrival  of  Tuatbal  tbe  Welcome,  in  Ire- 
land, who  cut  oíf  a  part  from  eacb  province  and  formed  Meatb 
thereof,  wbich  he  assigned  as  mensal  land  for  tbe  monarchs  of 
Ireland,  as  we  sball  make  appear  wben  we  come  to  treat  of  Tua- 
thal's  reign. 


^^  The  Inber  or  Estuary  of  Colpay 
DOW  lhe  moutli  of  the  Boyne. 

'^  Proiiounced  Doon-Sowarh,  or  So- 
varki.  This  fort  was  erected  on  an 
insulated  rock  on  the  coast  of  Antrim. 
It  is  now  called  Dunseverick,  and  lies 
three  miles  east  of  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way. 

'■^  Dun-Kermva  was  situated  near 
Kinsale,  the  country  round  which  was 


called  Courcies,  from  the  descendants 
of  the  famous  Norman  knight,  John 
De  Courcy,  whose  patrimony  it  became 
soonafter  the  English  invasion.  The 
De  Courcies,  barons  of  Kinsale,  hold  the 
oldest  title  in  the  Anglo-Irish  peer- 
age. 

'^  Uisifch,  now  "  Usny"  or  "  Us- 
nagh"  hill,  parish  Kildare,  barony  of 
Eathconrath,  co.  Westmeath. — CD. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 


SECTION  I. — OF  THE  SUBDIVISIONS  OP  THE  PEOVINCES. 


1.  Of  Midhe  {now  Meath). 

1  SHALL  begin  -w-itli  Meath,  and  describe  its  territory  first ;  be- 
cause,  according  to  tbe  usage  of  the  Gaels,  it  was  the  mensal  land 
of  the  Irish  Sovereigns,  and  exempt  from  the  la  ws,  governrnents, 
and  taxation  of  every  prince  in  Ireland,  except  the  Sovereign 
Prince^  alone.  According  to  our  records  it  contains  eighteen 
*^  Tricha-Kéads,"^  i.  e.  cantons  or  districts,  and  thirtj  bailti,^  i.  e. 
townships,  imeach  canton,  twelve  ploughlands'^  in  each  township, 
and  six-score  acres  in  each  ploughland,  so  that  every  canton  con- 
tains 860  plonghlands.  According  to  this,  there  are  6,480 
plonghlands  in  ali  Meath. 

It  is  called  Meath,^  or  Midhe,  because  it  was  from  the  "  meidhe  " 
cr  neck  of  each  province,  that  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  or  the  Legiti- 
mate,  took  it ;  or,  from  Midhe,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of  Degath,  the 


*  Sovereign  Prince^  i.  e.  the  Ard-Righ 
(Aard-Ree)  ,i.  e.  High  or  Arch  King.  In 
Ireland,  the  term  "  Righ,"  the  Gaelic 
form  of  "Rech,"  or  "Rex,"  long  preser  ved 
its  primitive  signification,  i.  e.  ruler.  It 
was  applied  not  alone  to  the  "  suzerain" 
of  the  nation,  but  also  to  the  chieftains 
of  the  ruling  tribes.  So  it  was  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Italy.  The  widely-ruling 
Agamemnon  was  a  Grecian  "Ard- 
Eigh.'^ 

"^  Tricha-Kead  (Trigha-Kaid) .  Some 
translatethis  word  "barony,"  but  to  call 
it  so  is  a  flagrant  anachronism.  It 
comprised  thirty  Ballybetaghs. 

^  Bailii.  —  These  were  not  the  di- 
visions  now  known  as  "townlands."Each 
"  baili-biatach"  contained  several  town- 
lands.  The  term  was  applied  to  a  tract 
of  landsufficient  to  support  a  "biatach." 
The  biatachs  (beetaghs)  were  a  class  of 
men  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  houses 
of  general  hospitality.    They  seem  also 


to  have  been  a  kind  of  extensive 
farmers. 

^  Ploughland,  in  the  original  "  Seis- 
rech  Ferainn  (Sheshragh  Arring). 
This  is  the  division  of  land  now  gen- 
erally  known  by  the  name  "baili'^ 
(bally)  or  townland,  which,  according  to 
the  íertility  of  the  soil,  nsually  contains 
from  300  to  600  Euglish  acres.  It  is 
small  in  rich  soil,  and  large  in  poor. 
Paili  is  also  the  Gaelic  name  for  a  town. 
The  apportionment  of  the  Irish  soil 
into  these  "  bailté"  [balti)  is  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquity. 

^  The  derivation  is  possible.  But  the 
first  derivation  here  given  is  a  mere 
guess,  and  not  a  good  one.  Why  not 
derive  tbe  name  from  some  word  akin 
to  "  medius,"  anglice,  "  mid,"  and,  in 
Irish,  "  medon,"  or  "  meadhon  ?"  It  is 
the  mid-lamá  of  Ireland.  The  second 
etymology  is  barely  possible. 

C86] 
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Arcli-druid  of  tlie  sons  of  Nemedh,  by  whom  the  íirst  Sacred  Fire^ 
was  kindled  in  Ireland  after  the  arrival  of  the  ISTemedians.  Tho 
sons  of  Nemedh  granted  the  district  round  Uisnech  to  this  Arcli- 
druid,  and  from  him  it  received  its  name.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  district  or  canton,  so  called.  It  continued  so  until  the 
time  of  Tuathal  the  Welcome,  who  cut  oíf  a  portion  of  each  prov- 
ince,  and  thus  extended  Meath  over  eighteen  cantons. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  Meath,  as  laid  down  by  Tuathal 
the  Welcome,  viz.,  from  the  Shannon  eastward  to  Dublin,  from 
Dublin  to  the  river  Eye,^  from  the  Eye  westward  to  Clonconragh, 
tbence  to  French  Mills'  Ford,®  thence  to  Clonard,  thence  to  Tochar- 
Carbri,*  from  that  to  Geshil,  to  Drumcullin,  to  the*  river  Cara,^^ 
and  so  to  the  Shannon  northwards,  to  Loch-Eibh  (Lough  Bee\ 
ali  the  islands  in  which  belong  to  Meath,  and  ali  the  Shannon  as 
far  as  Loch-Bo-Deirg  {Lough- Bo- Der g\  and  from  Loch-Bo-Deirg  to 
Mochil, thence  to  Athlone,  thence  to  Upper  Scariff,to  Drumlahan,^^ 
from  that  to  Moy,  and  so  onward  to  Clones,  to  Loch-da-en,  to 
Knowth,  to  Daíferin,  to  the  Pool  at  the  Blind  Man's  Ford  ou 
Sliabh-Fuaid,^^  to  Magh  Cosnamaigh,^^  near  Killeavy,^*  to  Snamh- 
Egnachar^^,  to  Comber  (Oounty  Down),  and  thence  to  the  Liffey, 
as  the.poet  says : 

"  From  Loch-Bo-Deirg  to  Birra, 
From  Sena^^  eastward  to  the  sea. 
To  the  comar^"^  of  Cluain-lrard^* 
And  to  the  cornar  of  Cluain-Ard.'* 

Of  the  eighteen  districts  or  cantons  in  Meath,  thirteen  are  con- 

*  Sacred  Fire,  i.e.  the  fire  sacred  to  known  to  the  translator.  Its  situation  is 

Bèl,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  pagan  Irish.  suííieiently  pointed  out  by  the  parish  of 

The  Hiil  of  Uisnech  was  a  famous  seat  Killeavy,  in  Upper  Orior,  co.  Armagh. 

of  druidic  worship.  ^^  Killeavy,    in   Irish,    Cill-t-Sleibé- 

^  The  Rye  water  falis  into  the  Liffey  Cuillinn,  i.  e.  the  church  of  Slieve-Gul- 

at  Leixlip..  lion,  an  old  church  in  a  parish  of  same 

^  Now,  Frankford.  name,  in  the  co.  Armagh. — 0'D. 

**  Tochar-Carbri,  i.  e.  the  causeway  *^Perhaps  Snamh-Aighnech  {Snauv- 

or  bog-pass  of    Carbri,    now  Ballin-  einagh),  now  Carlingford  Loeh. 

togher.     Frankford,  Geshill,  Drumcul-  *®  Sena,    otherwise    Siona,    is    pro- 

lin  and  Ballintogher  are  in  the  King'8  nounced  " /SA^nwa"  and  ^^Shinna"  and 

co.  is  the  Irish  name  of  the  Shannon.    It 

•^  The  Amhain-Cara  is  probably  the  makes  "  Senann  "  and  "  Senainn  "  in  its 

Little    Brosna,  flowing  from    Lough-  oblique  cases ;  hence  Shannon,  the  Eng- 

couragh,  between  Frankford  and  Birr,  lish  form. 

into  the  Shannon.  *^  Cornar  signifies  the   junction   or 

"  Brom-Lethan  is  on  the  borders  of  meeting. 

Leitrim  and  Cavan.  ^  Ckiain-Irard,  i.  e.  Irard  or  Erard^s 

"  Fuad's  Mountain  is  situated  in  the  ParJc  or  Close,  was  the  old  name  of 

CO.  Armagh.  Clonard,  on  the  southern    border  of 

^^  Magh  Cosnamaigh.  T^e  name  is  un-  Meath. 
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tained  within  Meath  proper,  and  íive  witliin  Magli-Breàgli  oi 
Bregia,  as  the  poet  tells  us : 

There  are  tliirteen  Cantons  in  Midhe, 
Thus  ali  our  barcls  liave  told  us, 
And  íive  in  fertile  Aíagh-Breàgh — ^® 
The  sages  well  remember  it. 

The  extent  of  Midhe  I  shall  point  out, 
And  of  the  beauteons  plain  of  Breàgh — 
We  know  that  it  reaches  to  the  sea, 
From  the  Sena  of  fair  fields. 

The  men  of  Tebtha^o  guard  its  northern  frontier 
With  those  of  Carbri,^^  of  well-won  figiits — • 
Famed  for  sages  and  for  bards, 
The  men  of  Breàgh  dwell  thence  to  Casan. 

Meath.  was  afterwards  divided  by  Aedh.  Oiriiide,  King  of 
Ireland,  between  the  two  sons  of  Doncadh,  son  of  Domnall,  wlio 
liad  been  bis  predecessor  on  tbe  Irisb  tbrone.  Olild  and  Conco- 
bar  were  tbeir  names :  to  one  of  them  he  gave  tbe  western  part, 
and  tbe  eastern  to  tbe  otber.  In  tbe  latter  portion  is  sitnated  the 
royal  seat  of  Tembair  or  Tara.  This  divison  bas  remained  to  tbeir 
posterity  ever  since. 

2. 
Of  the  Divisions  of  ConncmghL 

Tbe  province  of  Conacht  extends  from  Limericb  to  Bundrowes. 
It  contains  900  Baili-Biatachs  or  townsbips.  It  bas  thirty  can- 
tons or  Tricha-Kèads,  each  of  which  contains  thirty  townsbips ; 
there  are  twelve  ploughlands  in  each  townsbip;and  120  acres 
were  contained  in  each  plougbland,  maldng  10,800  ploughlands 
in  ali  Connaugbt. 

It  received  tbe  name  "Conacht,"  in  English  Connaugbt,  from  a 
trial  of  magic  that  took  place  between  two  druids  of  the  Tuatha- 
Dè-Dananns,  whose  names  were  Kitbnellacb  and  Conn.  Conn, 
by  bis  druidic  skill,  covered  ali  Connaugbt  with  snow,  and  thence 
the  name  ''  Connachta"  was  given  to  the  province,  as  if  "Cuinn- 
sbnechta,"^  {Guinn-naghta^  otberwise,  "  Snechta-Cuinn,"  i.  e. 
''Conn'«    Snow."      Or,    as  others    say,    its    inhabitants    were 

*^  Magh  Breàgh f  prononneed  Moy-  a  mere  pun  on  the  word.  "Connachfis 
Brã,  extended  from  Dublin  to  Dro-  probably  derived  from  some  chieftain 
gheda,  along  the  sea  coast ;  its  extent  named  Conn,by  adding  the  ver  j  common 
mland  has  not  been  exactly  laid  down.  Gaelic  sufiBx,  "acht,"  to  his  name.  Just 

'^  Tebtha  (Teffa)  or  Tefíia  was  an  ex-  as  the  Kianacht  in  Ulster  was  formed 
tensive  district,  comprising  the  north-  from  Kian  ;  and  in  Munster,  the  Eogan- 
west  of  Meath.  acht  from  Éogan,  &c.,  ali  formed  in  the 

^'  Carhri — called  otherwise  Carbri-  same  manner,  as  "righact,"  kingdom, 
Gabra  [Gaura),  It  was  situated  m  the  from  "  righ,"  a  king,  and  a  host  of  simi- 
co.  Longford.  lar  derivativos. 

^  Cuinn-Shnechta.  This  etymology  is 
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called  "  Oonnaclitaigli,"  from  the  words  "  Cuinn  ioclita,"  i.  e. 
"Conn's  posteritj,"  because  it  Avas  the  race  of  Conn  that  inliab- 
ited  tlie  country,  namelj^,  tlie  progeny  of  Eocaidh  Muighmeodan, 
wlio  was  descended  from  Conn^^  of  the  Huadred  Battles. 

Eocaidh  Feidlech  divided  Connaught  into  tliree  parts,  between 
three  persons :  to  Fidach,  sou  of  Fiacli,  lie  gave  ali  the  land 
from  Fidactf*  {Feeagli)  to  Limerick;  to  Eocaidh  Alat  he 
IiTus-Domnann  (now  Erris  in  Mayo),  extending  from  Galimh, 
(now  Galway,)  to  the  river  Duíf  and  to  -Bundrowes ;  to  Tinni, 
son  of  Curaidh,  he  gave  Magh  Sainb,^^  and  the  old  districts  of 
Taeiden  as  far  as  Temhair-Brogha-Madh  {Tavir-Vrow-Neeah\  and 
Cruachain  was  its  royal  residence. 

8. 

Of  the  divisions  of  Uladh  or  Ulster, 

The  province  of  Ulster,  from  Bnndrowes  to  the  month  of  the 
Boyne,  (from  Drobaeis  to  Inber  Colpa,)  contains  thirty-íive  or 
thirty-six  cantons ;  1,080  townships  or  Baili-biatachs,  making 
12,960  plonghlands  in  the  whole  province.  It  was  called  Uladh 
{Ullah)^  from  the  word  011-Shaith  {OU-hah)^^^  great  treasure, 
thereby  implying  the  great  wealth  of  the  territory  in  íish 
and  cattle.  Or,  perhaps  it  was  called  Uladh  from  OUamh  Fodla  f^ 
the  folio wing  quotation  supports  that  latter  opinion : 

"  Olíamh  Fodia,  brave  in  the  fight, 
From  him  ali  Uladh  has  its  name. 
The  noble  Féis  of  the  tribss  at  Temhair 
By  him  was  first  ordained." 

There  were  formerly  two  royal  seats  in  Ulster,  Eman-Macha^ 
and  Ailech-Neid. 

4. 
Ofthe  divisions  of  LaígliemP  orLeinster, 

The  province  of  Leinster,  from  the  Strand  òf  Inber  Colpa  to 
the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters,  consists  of  31  cantons  and 
930  townships.     There  are  11,160  ploughlands  in  ali  Leinster. 

^  Conn.   It  was  called  Connacht  long  ^^  Oll-Shaith.  A  silly  pun  on  the  name. 

before  the  time  of  this  monarch.  ^^  OUamh  Fodla.   This  is  very  unlike- 

"^  Fidach.    This  place  is  unknown  to  ly.    Oilamh  Fodla  [Ollav  Fola),  i.  e.  the 

the  editor.   Fidach's  portion  comprised  Oilamh  or  Sage  of  Fodla,  or  Ireland,  was 

within  it  the  |5resent  co.  of  Olare.  cin  honorary  title  given  to  this  prince, 

^^  Magh  Sainh.     This  was,  perhaps,  whose  real  name  was  Eocaidh.     A  de- 

the  plain  called  otherwise  ]\íagh  Samh,  rivative  from  Oilamh  would  assume  a 

now  the  parish  of  Innishmacsaint,  in  very  different  form. 

the  county  of  Fermanagh.  This  was  the  "^  Eman  Macha,    Now  Navan  Fort, 

eastern  division,  containiiag  the  plain  of  near  Armagh. 

Connaught,  in  which  was  the  royal  seat  ^^  Laigh-n  [Lyen).    It  is  more  pi^ob- 

of  Cruachain,  or  Oruacha,  now  Rathcro-  able  that  these  lances,  if  the  resemblancô 

ghan,  near  Balenagar.  ia  sound  ba  not  accidental,  were  called 
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It  was  called  "Laiglien,"  from  the  broad,  blue  lances  wHcli  the 
dark-haired  Grauls  brouglit  with.  them  to  Ireland  wlien  they 
canie  over  with  Labraidh^  Loingsecli,  for  Laighen  is  tlie  same 
as  "'  Slegh"  {Shleh)^  i.  e.  a  lance,  These  lances,  being  remarkable 
for  their  broad  polished  beads,  imposed  tMs  name  on  the  prov- 
ince,  after  Cobtliach^^  Cael-Breàgb.  had  been  killed  by  them  at 
Dinn-Eigli.^2    The  foUowing  quotation  records  this  fact : 

"  Two  thousand  and  two  liundred  Gauls, 
Broughj;  their  broad  lances  from  afar — ■ 
From  these  lances,  without  doubt, 
The  land  of  Laighen  has  its  name." 

There  were  two  royal  seats  in  Leinster,  namely,  Dinn-Eigh 
and  Nàs-Laighen.^    In  these  its  kings  dwelt. 

5. 

Of  the  divisions  of  the  Province  of  Eocaidh  Abra-ruadh, 

The  province  of  Eocaidh  Abra-ruadh,  from  Cork  and  Limer- 
ick  to  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters,  contains  85  cantons,  in 
which  there  are  1,050  townships,  making  12,600  plonghlands  in 
ali  East  Munster.  The  kings  of  this  province  had  two  royal 
seats,  in  whicK  they  usually  dwelt,  namely,  Dun-Grott^^  and 
Dun-Iascaigh.^ 

6. 
Of  the  division  of  Coigi-  Conrigh^  or  the  Province  of  Ouraidh. 

The  province  of  Curaidh,  son  of  Dari,  from  Belach-Conglais, 
near  Cork,  and  from  Limerick  to  the  western  coast  of  Ireland, 
contains  35  cantons,  in  which  there  are  1,050  townships,  making 
12,600  plonghlands  in  ali  West  Munster.  The  two  royal  seats  of  the 
kings  of  this  province  were  Dun-Clari^  and  Dnn-Eocair-Maighe.^^ 

from  the  nation  or  tribe  that  introduced  ^  Nas  Laighen  [Naus  Lyen)  is  now 

thera.      Laighen,    or    Lagenia,    seems  called  Naas. 

to  be  one  of  those  old  names,  given  by  ^*  Dun-Grott  (Doon-Gmâ)  was   sit- 

their  predecessors,  for  which  the  Gaelic  uated  near   Galbally,  by  the  northera 

bards  have  coined  such  awkward  ety-  base  of  the  Gaulty  mountains. 

mologies.  ^  Bun-Iascaigh    {Dooneeskij)     occu- 

^  i.  e.  Labraidh  (Lavrai),  the  mar-  pied  the  site  of  the  present  castle  of 

iner.  Cahir,    county   Tipperary.      Dun-Ias- 

^*  Cobthach.  Pronounced  Coffagli^  or  caigh  may  be  rendered  by  "  Fishfort." 

CowJiagJi  Kael-bra,  It  was  situated  on  an  insulated  rock  in 

*^  Dinn-Righ    (Deen-ree),   i.   e.    the  the  ri  ver  Sair. 

"Fort  of  Kings,"  is  situated  in  the  town-  ^^  Dun-Clari,   or  Dun-Glari.      This 

land  of  Ballynockan,  about  a  quarter  of  was  apparently  that  Dun-Glari  which, 

a  mile  south  of  Leighlin  Bridge,  to  the  according  to  Dr.  0'Donovan,  in  his 

west  oftheBarrow.  Nothingremainsof  notes  to   Leabar-na-g-ceart,  was  situ- 

the  palace  but  a  moat,  measuring  236  ated  in  the  townland  of  Farrannacar- 

yardsincircumference,on  which  the  king  riga,  parish  of  Ballynacourty,  barony 

of  Leinster 's  royal  houseevidentlystood.  of  Gorcaguiny,  county  Kerry.    Therô 
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These  two  divisions  of  Munster  were  ruled  by  two  tribes,  name- 
ly,  the  posterity  qf  Darini  {Darinni)^  and  tbe  posterity  of  Dergthini 
{I)erJdnm)j  until  the  time  of  Olild  Olum  of  the  race  of  Dergthini, 
wlio,  having  banished  Mac-Con,  of  the  race  of  Darini,  seized 
upon  both  provinces  himself,  and  settled  the  government  of  them 
upon  his  own  issue,  leaying  the  posterity  of  his  eldest  son,  Eògan 
{Owen)  Mor,  and  that  of  Cormac  Cas,  his  second,  to  succeed 
alternately  to  the  sovereignty  of  both  provinces  of  Munster. 

The  four  royal  seats,  above  mentioned,  were  the  places  where 
the  kings  who  ruled  "Munster  usually  resided,  until  the  reign  of 
Core,  son  of  Lugaidh.  It  was  in  Corc's  time  that  Cashel  first 
became  known.  The  place  that  is  now  called  the  Eock  of 
Cashel  was  then  called  Sith-Drom^  (Shee-Drom)]  the  same 
place  was  also  called  Drom-Fidbaide  {Vrom-Feevceh),  i.  e. 
*'the  Woody  Eidge,"  from  the  numerous  woods  that  surrounded 
that  hill  in  the  time  of  Core.  About  that  time  two  swine-herds 
came  to  feed  their  hogs  in  the  woods  round  the  hill,  namely, 
Kilarn,  who  was  swine-herd  to  the  King  of  Eli,^  and  Durdari, 
swine-herd  to  the  king  Muscraide-Thiré,*^  i.  e.  Ormond.  When 
these  herds  had  remained  on  the  hill  about  a  quarter  of  a  year, 
there  appeared  to  them  a  figure  as  brilliant  as  the  sun,  whose 
voice  was  sweeter  than  any  music  they  had  ever  heard,  as  it  was 
consecrating  the  hill,  and  foretelling  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick. 
When  the  swine-herds  had  returned  to  their  homes,  they  related 
what  they  had  seen  to  their  masters,  and  thus  the  story  soon 
reached  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh.  As  soon  as  this  prince  had  heard 
it,  he  came  at  once  to  Sith-Drom  and  built  a  royal  fort  thereon, 
which  he  called  Lis-na-Laechraide,*^  i.  e.  "  the  Fort  of  heroes.'' 
When  he  had  become  king  of  Munster,  he  used  to  receive  his 
royal  "cios,"  i.  e.  tribute,  upon  the  rock  now  called  Carrick- 
Patrick,  wherefrom,  that  rock  was  thence  called  Caisel  or  Cashel, 
for  Caisel  and  Cios  ail^  mean  the  same  thing,  "a^7"  being  another 
name  for  carraig,  i.  e.  a  rock,  "  Cios  aiV*  (Kees-al)  signifies  "  the 
tribute  rockP 

^  n. 

Of  the  suh-divisions  of  Munster. 

When  the  posterity  of  Olild  Olum  got  possession  of  the  two 
Munsters,  they  divided  them  into  five  parts,  which  they  called 

is  another  fort  of  the  name  on  the  bonn-  ^  EH  comprised  the  modern  baronies 
dary  between  the  townlands  of  Glen-  of  Eli-0'Carroll,  Kings  county,  and 
brohaun  and  Glenlara,  barony  of  Cosh-  Eliogarthy,  or  Eli-0'Fogarty  and 
lea  and  county  Limerick.  Ikerrin,  county  Tipperary. 

^^  Dun-Eochair-Maighe  {Doon-Oghir-       ^  Pronounced   Mooskree-Heerij  now 
Moy),  it  is  now  called  Bruree  (Brugh  called  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Low- 
Riogh).    It  lies  near  Oroom,  in  the  er  Ormond,  county  Tipperary. 
county  of  Limerick.  **  Pronounced  Liss-na-Laeghree, 

^  i.  e.  Fairy  Hill.  **  This  ia  another  etymological  puiu 
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tke  Five  Munsters.  The  íirst  part,  called  Thomond,^  extends, 
in  lengtli,  from  Cuchullin's^  Leap  to  the  great  road  or  Belach- 
Mor  in  Ossory,^  and,  in  breadtb,  from.  Sliabh-Ectighe  (now 
Slieve  Anghtj)  to  Sliabh-Eblinni*^  (now  tlie  Felim  Mountains). 
Altliougli  ali  that  tract,  from  Sliev-Aughty  to  Limerick  (i.  e.  the 
county  Clare)j  was  anciently  part  of  Connaught,  nevertheless, 
Lugaidh  Menn,  son  of  ^Engus  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-Oorb,  son  of 
Mogh  Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  made  sword-land,  (i.  e.  a  con- 
quest)  of  it,  and  added  it  to  Munster.  Tíiis  tract  was  called  the 
*^Eugged  Land  of  Lugaidh,"  and  it  was  held  free  from  ali  rent 
or  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Ireland.  The  second  part,  called  Or- 
mond,^^  extends,  in  length,  from  Gabran  (now  Gowran^  in  Kil- 
kenny),  to  Cnarnchoill^"*  (now  Cleghile)  near  Tipperary;  its  breadth 
is  from  Bearnan-Eli  (now  Barnane  on  the  DeviPs  Bit  Mountain) 
to  0'Bric's  Island  (on  the  coast  of  Waterford).  The  third  part 
is  Middle  Munster  ;^^  its  extent  is  from  Sliabh-Eblinni  to  Sliabh- 
Caein  (now  Slieve-Eeagh,  county  of  Limerick).  The  fourth  divi- 
sion,  called  Desmond,^^  extends  from  Sliabh-Caein,  southward, 
to  the  sea.  The  fifth,  called  West-Munster,^^  extends  from  Lua- 
chair-Degaidh  (now  Slieve-Lougher  in  Kerry),  westward,  to  the 
sea  ;  and  its  Breadth  is  from  Glenn-na-Euachta  (now  Glen- 
arought)  to  the  Shannon. 

The    two  provinces    of  Munster  or  Mumha    (Mboa),  have 
received  this  name  from  ^^Mo,"^^  which  signifies  "greater,"  be- 


'*  Caisel "  is  obviously  cognate  witli  the 
Latia  "  Castellum."  Its  diminutive 
"Caislean"  (Cas.klawne)  is  tlie  term  now 
used  to  translate  the  Gallo-Romau  word 
*'  castel''  and  English  "castle."  Caisel  is 
another  form  of  "Cathair,"  i.e.  Castrum. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that 
the  Gaels  received  these  words  from  the 
Latins.  AU  that  can  be  said  is  that 
both  had  them  from  a  common  Indo- 
European  source. 

*^  Thomond.  In  Irish  "Tuadh-Mhum- 
ha,"  (T/wovooa.)  It  means  North 
Mumha,  or  Munster. 

**  Inlrish  "Leim  Concullainn."  The 
mouth  of  the  Shannon  was  so  called. 

^  Belach-mor-na  h-Osraide,  i.  e.  the 
Great  Road  of  Ossory.  This,  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  0'Donovan,  was  the  great 
south-western  road  of  Ireland.  It  ex- 
teuded  from  the  southerii  side  of  the 
hill  of  Tara,  in  the  direction  of  Ossory. 

*'  Sliabh-Eblini.  Now  Sliabh  Feidhl- 
midh,  or  Felim  Mountain,  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  county  Tipperary,  ad- 


joining  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  county 
Limerick. 

47  Ormond.  In  Irish,  "  Urmhumha  " 
(Ur-rooa),  i.  e.  East  Munster,  as  if  "Oir- 
Mumha." 

^®  Pronounced  Knawhill. 

^^  In  Irish,  Meodhan-Mhumha,  (iífgon- 
vooa.)  This  tract,  extending  from  the 
Felim  Mountains  to  Slieve-Reagh, 
took  in  most  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

«  In  Irish,  *'Des-Mhumha"  {2)as5- 
ooa,  or  Dass-vooa),  i.  e.  South-Munster. 

^^  Ir.  lar-Mhumha  {Eer-vooa) . 

^  This  is  anotlier  instance  of  those 
silly  puns,  given  as  etymologies,  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented  in 
some  of  the  foregoing  notes.  If  any- 
thing,  founded  upon  raerely  circumstan- 
tial  evidence,  could  prove,  in  contradio 
tion  to  the  bardic  traditions,  that 'the 
Natiou  or  Nations,  who  imposed  such 
names  as  this  and  similar  ones  upon 
Irish  localities,  díd  not  speak  the  Gaelic 
dialect,  such  awkward  attempts  to  ex- 
plain  their  etymologies,  through  that 
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cause  tliey  are  of  greater  extent  tlian  any  of  the  otlier  proYÍnces 
of  Ireland ;  for  tliere  are  tliirty-íive  cantons  in  êacli  of  them, 
which  is  more  than  there  are  in  any  of  the  otliers.  For,  thongla 
we  have  reckoned  thirty-six  in  Ulster,  yet  it  contained  but 
thirty-three  until  tlie  kingdom  was  divided  iiito  provinces. 
Tlien  it  was  that  Carbri  Niafer,  kiíig  of  Leinster,  gave  up  tliree 
cantons  of  bis  own  country  to  Ulster;  namely,  from  Locb-an- 
Cboigidh  to  tbe  sea,  in  consideration  of  receiving  tbe  daiigbter 
of  Concobar  mac  Nessa^^  in  marriage,  as  sball  be  told  hereafter 
in  tlie  body  of  this  bistory. 

In  ali  Ireland  there  are  185  Tricha-Keads  or  cantons,  which 
contain  in  ali  5,550  townships,  or  Baili-Biatachs,  in  the  wbole  of 
which  there  are  again  66,600  ploughlands.  The  reader  must, 
however,  understand  that  the  acre,  according  to  the  old  Gaelio 
measurement,  was  twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  that  used  by 
the  strangers  at  the  present  time. 


Section"  II. — Of  the  number  of  Archbishops  and  Bishops 

IN  Ireland. 

Tliere  are  four  Archbishops  in  Ireland,  viz. :  the  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,^'^  Primate  of  ali  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  foUowing  bishops  are  nnder  the  Primate :  the  bishop  of 

tongue,  miglit  well  do  so.  The  naraes  hoãij  called  Scot,  into  "  Scytliians,"  and 
of  localities,  that  are  of  undoubted  bringing  "  Goths"  into  Spam  and  Africa 
Gkielic  origin,  are  perfectly  significant  at  a  time  when  these  latter  were,  proba- 
at  the  present  day,  and  it  needs  but  little  bly,  still  located  in  the  central  plains 
philological  knowledge,  to  enable  an  of  Ásia,  and  possibly,  lon^^  beftre  any 
Irishman  to  tell  what  they  mean,  for  of  the  Gothic  or  Germanic  races  had 
they  mostly  explain  themselves,  being  pénetrated  into  Eiirope.  In  ali  likeli- 
nearly  ali  short,  descriptive  sentences,  liood,  the  Qaels  called  themselves  ''  de- 
us already  remarked.  Whenever  they  scendants  of  Scot,"  in  these  early  times, 
assume  a  more  compound  or  syn-  for  the  sole  reason  that  made  branches 
thetic  form,  their  roots  are  easily  seen  of  the  same  nation  call  themselves,  and 
by  taking  away  the  usual  affixes  or  better  known  in  after  times,  desceridants 
suÊBxes,  hj  means  of  which  ordinary  of  Niall,  Brian,  or  Domnaid,  and  for 
Gaelic  compounds  are  formed.  If  the  no  other,  i.  e.  0'Neills,  0'Briens,  or 
names,  "  Midhe,"  '-  Uladh,"  "  Mumha,"  0'Donneil3. 

"  Laighen,"  and,  perhaps,  "  Connacht,"  ^^  Concobar.  Commonly  called  "  Con- 
were  of  this  latter  class,  our  Seana-  nbr  MacNessa."  This  famous  King  of 
chies  vvould  not  have  left  us  such  un-  Ulster  lived  about  the  commencement 
satigfactory  conjectures  thereupon.  It  of  the  Ohristian  era. 
was,  perhaps,  such  groundless  guesses  ^*  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  The 
as  these,  that  threw  an  air  of  im-  See  of  Armagh,  foundod  by  St.  Pat- 
possibility  over  the  traditions  of  the  rick  in  the  5th  century,  is  the  prima* 
eíirly  Gaelic  migrations,  by  turning  the  tial  or  metropolitan  see  of  ali  Ireland. 
Cine  Scuit,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  some-  Its  immediate  jurisdiction  extends  over 
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Meatli,  calledby  Camden  tlie  bisliop  of  Ail-na-Mirenn,'^  i.  e.  Uis- 
nech,  for  Ail-na-Mirenn,  i.  e.  the  "  boundary  stone,"  is  the  name 
01  a  large  stone  at  Uinsech,  so  called  from  its  being  the  boundary 
stone  between  the  provinces,  from  each  of  which  a  part  had 
been  taken  to  form  Meath ;  it  was  also  called  the  Stone  of  the 
*'Fifths"or Provinces;  the  bishop  of  Dun - Da-Leth-Glass^^  or 


the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh,  with  parts  of  Louth,  iSieath,  Ti- 
rone  and  Londonderry.  It  has  ecclesias- 
tical  jurisdiction  over  the  sees  of  Meath, 
Ardagh,  Kihnore,  Clogher,  Raphoe, 
Derry,  Down,  Connor  and  Dromore. — 
Connellan^s  Four  Masters. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Ail-na-Mirenn — 
that  is,  of  Meath.  "  The  ecclesiastical 
divisions  of  ancient  Meath  were  as  fol- 
lows  :  it  contained  several  small 
bishops'  sees,  namely  Clonard,  Duleek, 
Ardbraccan,  Trim,  Kells,  SIane,  Dun- 
shanghlin  and  Kilskyre,  in  Eastmeath, 
with  Fore,  Usnagh  and  Killere  in 
Westmeath.  The  diocess  of  Meath 
comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the 
counties  of  Meath  and  Westmeath,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  King's  county, 
with  parts  of  Kildare,  Longford,  and 
Cavan,  being  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Meath." — lò. 

"  The  See  of  Clonmacnois,  in  Irish, 
Cluan  Mac  Nois,  signifying,  according 
to  some  accounts,  "  the  retreat  of  the 
sons  of  the  noble,"  either  from  the 
great  numbers  of  the  sons  of  the  Irish 
nobility  wtio  resorted  to  its  college  for 
education,  or,  from  maiiy  of  the  Irish 
princes  having  their  burial  places  in  its 
cemetery.  An  abbey  was  founded  here 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  St.  Kiaran  the 
Yonnger,  on  lands  granted  by  Dermod, 
the  son  of  CarroU,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  it  became  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed  seats  of  learning  and  religion  in  Ire- 
land in  the  early  ages.  It  was  formed 
into  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  cathedral 
was  erected  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
the  0'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath,  who 
conferred  most  extensivo  endowments 
of  lands  on  the  abbey  and  see.  A  city 
and  college  were  also  founded  here,  and 
the  place  maintained  its  literary  and 
religious  celebrity  for  many  centuries ; 
but  having  been  repeatedly  devastated 
by  the  Danes,  during  the  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  and  frequently 


ravaged  by  the  English,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries ;  and  its  ca- 
thedral and  churches  having  been  final- 
ly  demolished  by  the  barbarian  soldiers 
of  the  English  garrison  of  Athlone,  i» 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  has  falleninto 
utter  decay.    But  its  ancient  greaínes3 
is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  magnifi- 
cent  and  venerable  ruins  of   the  ca- 
thedral and  seven  churches,  and  of  a 
castle,  together    with    two   beautiful 
round    towers,    some    splendid    stone 
cresses,  and  other  antiquities    which 
still  remain.    It  contai ns  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  extensive  cemeteries 
in  Ireland,  and  was  the  burial-place  of 
many  of  the  Irish  kings  and  princes,  as 
the  0'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught,  of 
whom  Torlogh  0'Conor,  monarch  of 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  century,  together 
with  his  son  Roderick  0'Conor,  the 
last  Milesian  monarch  of  Ireland,  were 
buried  in  its  cathedr'al,  and  also  many 
of  the  0'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath  ; 
the  0'Kellys,  princes  of  Hy  Maine ; 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  princes  of  Moylurg, 
and  several  other   ancient  and  noble 
Irish  families.     Clonmacnois,  called  the 
lona  of  Ireland,  is  beautifully  situated 
in  a  lonely  retreat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Shannon,  and  though  now  part  of  the 
King's  county,  the  diocese  originally 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Meath,  and  was  united  to  the  see  of 
Meath  in  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    In  the  abbey  of  Clonmacnois 
was  written  the  celebrated  work  called 
the    Annals  of  Tigearnach,  by  that 
learned  abbot,  in  the  eleventh  century  ; 
together  with  the  Book  of  Clonmacnois 
and  various  other  ancient  Irish  MSS." 
— II,    By  the  English  Church,  Clon- 
macnois has  been  united  to  the  see  of 
Meath;    by  Catholic   Church,  it   has 
been  united  to  that  of  Ardagh. — Edy^ 
^    The   Bishop  of  Dun-da-leth-glas 
(Doon-daw-lah-glass),  or  Down.    The 
see  of  Down,  in  Latin  Dunum,  waa 
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Down ;  the  bisliop  of  Cloglier  f'^  tlie  bishop  of  ConiiQr  or  Cu- 
inniri  f^  the  bishop  of  Ardagli  ;^^  the  bisliop  of  Eaplioe  f^  the 
bishop  of  Kathlugii  f^  the  bishop  of  Dal-Mòchair  f^  the  bishop 
of  Derry.®' 


fouflded  by  St.  Caelann  in  the  íifth  cen- 
tury.  The  bishops  of  Down  are  also 
styled  bishops  of  Ulidia  or  Uladh. 
This  diocese  comprehends  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Down,  with  a 
small  portion  of  Antrim.  The  see  of 
Dromore,  founded  by  St.  Colman  in  the 
sixth  century,  now  forms  part  of  that 
of  Down.  At  Kewry,  a  great  Cister- 
cian  abbey  ifas  founded  by  Murker- 
tach  Mac  Lochlainn,  {Mac  Loughlin), 
king  of  Ireland,  in  the  twelfth  century. 
A  mitred  abbot  presided  over  it,  who 
held  episcopal  jurisdiction  over  the 
lordships  of  Mourne  and  Newry.  This 
abbey  was  named,  in  Irish,  that  of 
"  lubhar  Chinn  Traighe"  {yoor-Jceen- 
iroy),  i.  e.  0/  the  yew  at  the  head  ofthe 
strand.  The  famous  abbey  of^  Bangor, 
in  Irish  "  Bennchoir,"  founded  by  the 
great  St.  Comgall  or  Congal,  in  the 
sixth  century,  lay  also  within  the  pres- 
ent  diocese  of  Down.  "  The  cathedral 
of  Dowopatrick  was  for  many  centuries 
decorated  with  beautiful  marble  statues 
of  our  three  great  saints,  Patrick,  Ool- 
umkille  and  Bridget ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  Vin.,A.  D.  1538,the  lord  dep- 
uty,  Leonard  Grey,  having  invaded  Ul- 
ster,  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  and 
cathedral  of  Downpatrick  ;  and  he  and 
his  barbarian  soldiers  broke  and  de- 
faced'  the  statues  of  SS.  Patrick, 
Bridget,  and  Columkille.  Eepresenta- 
tions  of  the  statues  of  the  three  saints 
from  Messingham's  Florãegium  are 
given  in  a  plate  prefixed  to  the  life  of 
St.  Patrick  by  Jocelyn,  a  Oistercian 
monk  of  Furness  abbey,  in  Lancashire, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  traiis- 
lated  from  the  original  Latin  by  Ed- 
mund  Swift,  and  published  in  Dublin 
at  the  Hiberuia  press  in  the  year 
1809."~J&. 

^^  The  Bishop  of  Clochar  {Clogher). 
At  present  the  diocese  of  Clogher 
comprehends  the  whole  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  the  greater  part  of 
Fermanagh,  portions  of  Tyrone  and 
Donegal,  and  a  small  part  of  Louth. 
Its  bishops  were,  in  former  times,  fre- 


quently  styled  bishops  ■  of  Oirgialla. 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  greater 
part  of  Louth  was  separated  from 
Clogher,  and  added  to  Armagh.  In 
this  diocese  lies  the  abbey  of  Devinish 
Island,  in  Loch  Erne,  found  by  St. 
Molaisi,  or  Laserian,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, which  was  celebrated  for  many 
ages  as  a  seat  of  learniug  and  religion. 
Some  of  its  venerable  ruins  still  re- 
main,  and  among  them  an  ancient 
round  tower  in  perfect  preservation.  . 
The  seat  of  the  diocese  is  at  Clogher, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone.  This  see 
was  founded  by  St.  Macartin,  in  the 
fifth  century. — lò, 

^  The  Bishop  of  Cuinniri  {Quin^ 
nerie),  or  Connor.  The  diocese  of 
Connor  was  founded  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, by  St.  -^ngus  Mac  Nissi,  who 
became  its  first  bishop  and  abbot.  It 
comprehends  almost  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Antrim,  with  small  por- 
tions of  Down  and  Derry.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  the  following  ancient  bishop- 
ricks,  Cuinpiri,  Airthirmuigh  {Arhir- 
moy),  Cill-ruaidh(ir?7/-roo),  Cuilraithen 
(Cooil-Rahen),  now  Coleraine,  Rech* 
rann  and  Rathsithe  {Rau-Sheehie.) — Ih. 

^^ "  The  Diocese  of  Ardagh,íomiáeá  by 
St.  Mel,  in  the  fifth  century,  whose 
bishops  were  also  called  bishops  of 
Conmacni,  from  a  district  in  Leitrim  so 
denominated,  comprehends,  at  present, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Long- 
ford,  and  some  parts  of  Westmeath, 
Roscommon,  Leitrim,  Sligo  and  Ca- 
van."— Jô. 

^  Diocese  of  Raphoe.  Founded  by  St. 
Eunan,  whom  Lanigan  considers  to 
have  been  the  same  person  as  Adam- 
nan,  the  celebrated  abbot  of  lona,  in  the 
seventh  century,  who  was  a  native 
of  Tyrconnell.  This  diocese  compre- 
hends the  greater  part  of  the  -county 
of  Donegal. — Ih. 

^'  Rath  Lugh,  otherwise  Rathlure — 
See  Derry. 

'^  The  Bishop  of  Dal-Mochar.  This 
see  has  not  been  identified  by  the 
editor. 
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^^  Tie  Bishop  of  Berry.  Araonastery 
was  fouDclcd  iii  the  sixth  century,  by  St 
Columkiiie,  at  a  place  called  Doire 
CaJgach,  that  is  tlie  Oak  Wood  of 
Calgacli,  wiiicli  St.  Adamnanus,  abbot 
of  lona,  in  ths  scventh  ceiítury,  in  his 
Life  of  St,  Columkiiie,  translates  R> 
borftum  C  ilir  /eh'.  It  was  also  called 
Boírs'  Cal  lim  Cille,  or  the  Oak  Wood 
of  St.  Columkiiie,  anglicised  to  Derry 
Columkiiie,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
city  aud  couiity  qf  Derry.  This  abboy 
was  long  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  and  its  abbots  were  also  styled 
bishops.  In  the  twelfth  century  a  reg- 
ular bishop's  see  was  formed  at  Dsrry, 
to  which  was  afterwards  annexed  the 
see  of  Ardsrath,  or  Rathlure.  A.  D. 
1164,  Muiredach  Mac  Lochlainn,  king 
of  Ireland,  crocted  a  cathedral  at  Derry, 
which,  together  with  the  abbey  and 
other  ecciesiasiical  establishments,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Eiiglish,  under  Sir 
Henry  Docwra,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth.  Tih'  diocese  of  Derry  conipre- 
hends  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Londonderry,  with  uearly  half  of 
Tyrone,  and  a  large  portion  of  Done- 
gal,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  An- 
trim.  To  Darry  has  been  united  the 
ancient  diocese  of  Ardsratha  on  the 
river  Derg,  now  the  parish  of  Ard- 
straw,  in  Tyrone,  was  an  ancient 
bishop 's  see  founded  by  St..Eugene,  in 
the  sixth  century.  Ardsrath  after- 
wards got  the  name  of  Eathlurig,  or 
Rathlure,  from  St.  Luric  or  Lurac,  to 
whom  its  church  was  dedicated.  The 
see  of  Ardsrath  or  Rathlure,  at  an 
early  period,  was  transferred  to  Mag- 
hera,  in  the  county  of  Derry,  and  af- 
terwards annexed  to  Derry  in  the 
twelfth  century.  The  bishops  of  these 
sees  Avere  styled  bishops  of  Tir  Eogain 
or  Tyrone,  or  bishops  of  Kinel  Eogain. 

The  following  important  see,  not 
named  by  Keating,  lies  within  the  arch- 
iepiscopal  province  of  Armagh,  the 
ancient  sse  of  Kilmore,  founded  by 
St.  Feidlimidh  or  Felim,  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  bishops  of  Kil- 
more were  in  early  times  styled  Bish- 
ops of  Brefneijy  of   Hy-Briune  Bref- 


7iey,  and  sometimes  of  Tir  Briíme,  a 
name  latin:zod  by  Ware  to  Triburna. 
The  diocese  comprises  almost  the  entire 
of  the  county  of  Cavan,  with  tlje 
greater  part  of  Leitrim,  a  large  portion 
of  Fermanagh,  and  a  small  portion  of 
Meath. — Ih. 

^*  The  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  St. 
Livinus  is  mentioned  by  Colgan.  in  his 
Trias  Thaumaturga,  as  the  íirst  bishop 
of  ^  Dublin,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  ;  and  he  states,  that 
having  gone  on  a  missioi^.  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Flanders,  he  suífered 
martyrdom  there.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  from  A.  D.  1038  to  1084, 
Donatus  and  Patrick,  both  Ostmen, 
or  Danes,  were  bishops  of  Dublin. 
These,  and  some  other  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  Dublin  in  the  elev- 
enth  and  twelfth  centúrios,  receiv- 
ed  their  consecration  from  the  arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  and  were  in 
canonical  obedience  bound  to  the  me- 
tropolitan  see  of  England ;  but  in 
A.  D.  1162,  Laurence  0'Toole,  the 
celebrated  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was 
consecrated  by  Gelasius,  archbishop  of 
Armagh,  and  the  custom  ceased  of  the 
archbishops  of  Dublin  going  for  con- 
secration to  Canterbury.  Gregory, 
who  was  consecrated  in  A.  D.  1121, 
was  in  A.  D.  1152,  the  first  who  got 
the  title  of  archbishop  of  Dublin,  from 
Cardinal  John  Paparo,  the  Pope'3 
legate  at  the  council  of  Kells,  those 
prelates  being  until  the  twelfth  century 
only  styled  bishops  of  Dublin.  The  see 
of  Perns  was  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries  the  chief  see  of  Leinster  ;.  but 
during  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
centuries,  Kildare  was  made  the  me- 
tropoiitan  see  of  that  province  ;  and 
hence  the  bishops  of  Feros  and  of  Kil- 
dare were  in  those  times  styled  by  the 
Irish  writers  bishops  or  archbishops 
of  Leinster ;  but  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Dublin  was  constituted  the  me- 
tropolitan  see  of  L;^inster,  and  the 
bishops  styled  archbishops  of  Dublin, 
and  sometimes  archbishops  of  Leinster. 
And  in  the  beginning  of  lhe  thirteentlj 
century,  A.  D.  1214,  under  Henry  de 
Loundres,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  tho 
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locli  f^  tíie  hishop  of  Ferns  ;^  the  bisliop  of  Ossory  f  tlie  bisliop 
of  Leiglilin,^^  anJthe  bishop  of  Kildare.*^^ 


ancient  see  of  Glendalough  was  nnifc- 
ed  to  Dublin ;  but  the  archbishops 
of  Dublin  being  ali  English,  their 
authority  was  not  acknowiedged  by 
the  Irish,  who  had  for  many  centu- 
ries  afterwards  their  own  recognized 
bishops  of  Glendalough,  and  the  union 
of  the  two  sees  was  not  peaceably  and 
fully  established  until  the  latter  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  From  the  twelfth 
to  the  eighteenth  century  remarkable 
contests  and  controversies  were  carried 
on  between  the  archbishops  or  Armagh 
and  of  Dublin  respecting  the  primacy, 
each  of  the  archbishops  claiming  pre- 
cedency ;  but  the  claims  of  Armagh 
to  the  primacy  were  finally  conceded, 
the  archbishops  of  Dublin  being  styled 
primates  of  Ireland,  and  the  arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  primates  of  ali 
Ireland.  The  ablest  arguments  on  the 
subject,  demonstrating  thè  superior 
authority  of  Armagh,  and  its  right 
to  the  primacy,  are  contained  in  the 
Jus  Armacanum,  published  in  1728,  a 
most  learned  work,  written  in  Latin  by 
Hugh  Mac  Mahon,  Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. Another  remarkable  circum- 
stance  connected  with  the  diocese  of 
Dublin  may  be  mentioned,  namely,  that 
from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present 
time  it  contains  two  cathedrals,  those 
of  St.  Patrick  and  Ohrist  Church,  of 
which  it  is  said  only  another  instance 
is  to  be  found  in  any  see,  namely,  at 
Saragossa,  in  Spain.  T/te  United  Dio- 
ceses of  Duiilin  and  Glendalough.  com- 
prises  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Dublin,  together  with  a  great  part 
of  Wicklow,  and  parts  of  Wexford, 
Kildare,  and  Queen's  county.  It 
contains  •  within  it,  the  following  an- 
cient sees :  At  Clu.an-Dolciin,  now 
Clondalkin,  near  Dublin,  St.  Oronan 
Muchua  in  the  seventh  century  found- 
ed  an  abbey,  which  was  of  note  for 
many  centuries,  and  its  abbots  were 
Btyled  bishops.  At  Tam/ilachf,  or  Tal- 
laght,  near  Dublin,  a  moní^stery  was 
founded  about  the  sixth  century,  and 
St.  Maolruan  is  mentioned  as  its  first 
bishop  in  the  eighth  century.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 


religion,  and  its  abbots  down  to  tnô 
twelfth  century  were  styled  bishops. 
Al  Fingias,  near  Dublin,  a  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by 
St.  Cainneach,  or  Kenny,  from  whom 
Kilkenny  derived  its  name,  and  the  ab- 
bots of  Fingias  were  to  the  eleventh 
century  styled  bishops.  At  Sivords^ 
near  Dublin,  an  abbey  was  founded  ia 
the  sixth  century  by  St.  Columkille, 
which  was  long  celebrated,  and  its  ab- 
bots were  styled  bishops  down  to  the 
twelfth  century.  At  Lusk,  in  thô 
county  of  Dublin,  an  abbey  was  found- 
ed in  the  fifth  century  by  St.  Maculind, 
and  he  and  his  successors  to  the  twelfth 
century  were  denominated  abbots  and 
bishops  of  Lusk.  Ali  the  above-men- 
tioned  smaJl  sees  were  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Dublin,  in  the  12th  century.-i&. 
^  The  see  of  Glendaloch  was  founded 
by  St.  Caoimgin,  or  Kevin,  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  name  in  Irish  is 
Glendaloch,  signifying  the  valley  of 
the  two  lakes,  it  being  situated  in  a 
beautiful  valley  containing  two  lakes, 
and  surrounded  with  magniíicent  moun- 
tains  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Glen- 
dalough has  been  called  by  Latin 
writers  Epncoipatvs  Bislafrniensis  or 
the  Bishopric  of  the  two  Lakes  ;  and 
by  Pope  Lucius  III.  it  is  mentioned  as 
Episco[a'us  Insularvw,  or  the  Bishopric 
of  the  Isles,  The  dfocese  of  Glenda^ 
lough,  in  ancient  times,  comprised 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  Glen- 
dalough, in  the  ancient  times,  was 
a  celebrated  seat  of  learning  and 
religion,  and  contained  a  large  city ; 
but  being  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the 
Danes,  during  the  nintli  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  by  the  English  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  it 
fell  into  complete  decay ;  but  its  for- 
mer  greatness  is  sufficiently  demon- 
strated  by  the  extensivo  ruins  of  a 
cathedral  and  seven  churches,  a  round 
tower,  and  other  interesting  antiqui- 
ties,  which  still  remain. — Ih, 

^  The  Bishoj)  of  Ferns,  The  See  of 
Ferns  was  founded  by  St.  Moeg,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixth  century.    The 
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name  Moeg,  in  Irish  Maodhog,  is  Lat- 
iinzed  Maidocus,  also  Aedanus  and 
Aidanus,  and  angUcized  Moeg,  or  Mai- 
doc,  also  Aidan  or  Edan;  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  says  "  Sanctus  Aidanus 
qui  et  Hibernice  Maidocus  dicitur." 
The  celebrated  St.  Moeg,  or  Aidan, 
was  a  native  of  that  part  of  Brefney 
now  called  the  county  of  Cavan,  and 
founded  there  the  abbey  of  Dromlane  ; 
he  afterwards  went  to  Britain,  and 
studied  some  time  under  St.  David, 
bishop  of  Menevia,  in  Wales,  and  on 
returning  to  Ireland,  Brandubh,  king 
of  Leinster,  granted  him  the  territory 
about  Ferns,  where  he  founded  the 
cathedral  and  see  of  Ferns,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age,  on  the  31  st  of  Jan- 
uary,  A.  D.  632.  The  see  of  Sletty 
was  the  chief  see  of  Leinster,  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  ;  but  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  seventh  century,  Ferns  was 
made  the  metropolitán  see  of  that  prov- 
ince ;  hence  the  bishops  were  styled  bish- 
ops  of  Ijeinster;  and  Ferns  continued  to 
be  the  chief  see  until  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century ,when  Kildare  was  con- 
stituted  the  metropolitán  see  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Dublin  was  constituted  archiepiscopal 
see  of  Leinster.  In  the  Lives  of  St. 
Moeg,  quoted  by  Colgan  and  Lanigan, 
it  is  stated  that  a  great  synod  in  Lein- 
ster, the  king  Brandubh,  with  the  clergy 
and  people,  decreed  that  the  archiepis- 
copal see  of  Leinster  should  be  that 
of  St.  Moeg.  Ferns,  called  in  an- 
cient  times  F  ama  Maodhoig,  or  Ferns 
of  Moeg,  became  a  great  city,  and  was 
the  chief  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  but  fell  into  decay  from  its 
repeated  ra vages  by  the  Danes,  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  The 
diocese  of  Ferns  comprises  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  with 
small  portions  of  Wicklow  and  Queen's 
county. — Ih, 

^  The  Bishop  of  Ossnry,  The  See 
of  Ossory  was  first  founded  at  Saiger, 
now  the  parish  of  Seir-Kieran,  near 
Birr,  in  the  King's  county  ;  and  was 
so  called  from  Kiaran  of  Saiger,  a 
celebrated  saint  who  founded  a  church 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 


tury, and  who  was  called  St.  Kiaran 
the  elder,  to  distinguish  him  from  Kia- 
ran of  Clonmacnois,  who  lived  at  a 
later  period.  The  see  of  Saiger  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Achadbo 
[Aghavof),  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Os- 
sory, in  the  Queen's  county,  where  a 
celebrated  monastery  was  founded  by 
St.  Canice,  in  the  sixth  century.  The 
see  of  Aghaboe  continued  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  diocese  of  Ossory,  to  near 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Kilkenny,  and  called 
the  see  of  Ossory ;  and  the  bishops  of 
Ossory  were  in  early  times  styled 
bishops  of  Saiger,  and  sometimes 
bishops  of  Aghavoe.  The  diocese  of 
Ossory  comprehends  almost  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  with  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the  Queen'3 
county  ;  and  the  parish  of  Seir-Kiaran, 
in  King's  county,  being  nearly  co-ex- 
tensive  with  the  ancient  principality 
of  Ossory. — Clonenagh,  in  the  (Queen'3 
county,  had  a  celebrated  monastery 
founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  St. 
Fintan,  and  its  abbots  were  also  styled 
bishops  ;  it  was  annexed  to  the  see  of 
Leighlin. — lò. 

^  The  Bishops  of  Leighlin.  The 
See  of  Leighlin.  A  monastery  was 
founded  here  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  by  St.  Gobban,  and 
shortly  after,  St.  Molaise,  who  was  al- 
so called  Laserian,  made  Leighlin  a 
bishop's  see.  In  A.  D.  630,  a  great 
synod  of  bishops  and  clergy  was  held 
at  Leighlin,  to  regulate  the  time  for  the 
celebration  of  Easter.  The  abbey  of 
Leighlin  became  celebrated  under  St. 
Laserian  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  at  one 
time  it  contained  fifteen  hundred  monks. 
The  Diocese  of  Leighlin  comprises  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Carlow,  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  Queen's  county, 
with  some  portions  of  Kilkenny  and 
Wicklow.  The  See  of  Sletty.  A  church 
was  founded  at  a  place  called  Sleibhti, 
by  St.  Fiech  or  Fiechus,a  celebrated  dis- 
ciple  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century. 
Sletty  was  situated  in  Hy  Kinsellagji, 
near  the  river  Barrow,  about  a  mile 
from  the  present  town  of  Carlow,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Queen's  county  j  it 
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gives  name  to  a  parisli  in  that  county, 
and  tlie  ruins  of  an  ancient  church  still 
remai n.  St.  Fiech  niade  Sletty  a  bish- 
op's  sse,  and  in  the  íifth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies  it  was  the  cliief  see  of  Leinster, 
but  was  aftervvards  annexed  to  Leigh- 
lin  —IK 

^  The  Bishop  of  Kddare.  The 
monastery  of  St.  Bridget  was  the 
first  religious  fouadation  at  Kildare, 
and  the  place  became  celebrated  as 
a  seat  of  learning  and  religion  ;  a 
great  town  or  city  grew  up  there, 
and  an  episcopal  see  was  founded  in 
it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  íifth  cen- 
tury,  St.  Oonlaeth  being  appointed  its 
íirst  bishop  ;  his  successors  were  styled 
bishops  and  abbots  of  Kildare,  and 
some  of  them  designated  bishops  of 
Leinster.  In  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries,  Kildare  became 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Leinster.  Kil- 
dare was  long  celebrated  as  a  seat 
of  learning  and  sanctity,  but  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  from  the  re- 
peated  devastations  of  the  Danes,  the 
place  fell  to  decay ;  and  much  more 
destructive  were  the  wars  of  later  times ; 
but  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  ancient 
cathedral,  with  a  most  beautiful  round 
tower,  and  some  fragments  of  splendid 
stone  crosses  which  still  remain,  amply 
demonstrate  its  former  greatness.  At 
Kilcullen  in  Kildare,  an  abbey  was 
founded  by  St.  Iserenus,  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  its  abbots  were  styled 
bishops  down  to  the  twelfth  century, 
at  which  time  it  was  annexed  to  the 
see  of  Kildare.  The  Diocese  of  Kildare 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Kildare,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
King's  county,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  Queen's  county. — Ih, 

''  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  The 
Archbishops  of  Cashel  were  styled  by 
the  old  Irish  writers,  bishops  of  Letfi 
Moghtty  and  bishops  of  Munster.  Ac- 
cording  to  some  accounts,  St.  Putrick 
foiinded  the  see  and  held  a  synod  at 
Cashel,  attended  by  Ailbe  of  Emly, 
Declan  of  Ardmore  and  other  saints. 
A.  D.  1101,  Murtogh  0'Brien,  king 
of  Munster,  according  to  the  annals 
of  Inisfallen,  convened  a  great  synod 


or  assembly  of  bishops,  clergy,  and  no- 
bility  at  Cashel,  in  which  he  assigned 
over  to  the  see  and  its  bishops  that 
hitherto  royal  seat  of  the  kings  of  Mun- 
ster, which  was  dedicated  to  God,  St 
Patrick,  and  St.  Ailbe;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  annals,  in  A.  D.  1127, 
Cormac  Mac  Carthy  erected  a  chapei 
there,  called  from  him  TeampuU  Chor- 
maic  or  Cormac's  chapei,  which  in  the 
year  1134  was  consecrated  at  a  great 
synod  of  the  bishops,  clergy  and  nobil- 
ity  of  Munster,  held  at  Cashel  for  that 
purpose.  A.  D.  1169,DonaldO'Brien, 
king  of  Thomond,  erected  a  new  church 
or  cathedral  at  Cashel,  which  he  am- 
ply endowed.  There  are  still  remain- 
ing  on  the  rock  of  Cashel  many  inter- 
esting  antiquities,  as  Cormac's  chapelj 
a  round  tower  and  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  the  ancient  cathedral.  The  Diocese 
of  Cashel  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Tipperary  with  small 
portions  of  Limerick  and  Kilkenny ; 
and  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Cashel 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Munster. — Ih 

''  Tne  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  The  See 
of  Killaloe,  in  Irish  Cill-da-Lua,  or  the 
church  of  Lua,  got  its  name  from  St. 
Lua,  or  iVlolua,  who  founded  a  .church 
there  in  the  sixth  century.  The  name 
of  Killaloe  is  latinized  Laonia,  and  it 
became  a  bishop 's  see  in  the  seventh 
century,  the  first  bishop  being  St. 
Flannan,  a  disciple  of  St.  Molua,  who 
was  consecrated  at  Rome  by  Pope 
John  lY.,  A.  D.  639,  St.  Flannan  was 
the  son  of  Torlogh,  king  of  Munster, 
who  endowed  the  see  with  extensive 
lands,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathe- 
dral. The  abbey  and  see  of  Killaloe 
were  amply  endowed  by  the  0'Briens, 
kings  of  Thomond,  who  erected  the 
cathedral,  in  which  many  of  them 
were  interred.  The  ancient  see  of 
Roscrea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
was  in  the  twelfth  century  united  to 
Killaloe.  The  bishops  of  Killaloe 
were  sometimes  styled  bishops  of  Tho- 
mond. Birr  had  a  celebrated  abbey 
founded 'by  St.  Brendan,  in  the  sixth 
centuí^y,  and  its  abbots  were  styled  bish- 
ops :  it  was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Kil- 
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Cahy ;  tlie  bishop  of  Kilfemora;^*  thebisliop  of  Emly;'^^  tlie  bisliop 
of  Eoscrea  f^  tho  bishop  of  Waterford  f''  tlie  bishop  of  Lismore,^ 


laloe.  The  Diocese  of  Killaloe  com- 
prehends  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
of  Clare,  with  a  large  portion  of  Tip- 
perary,  and  parta  of  Limerick,  King's 
and  Queen's  counties,  and  Galway.   iò. 

'^  The  See  of  Limerick  was  founded  in 
the  sixth  centurj  bj  St.  Munchen,  who 
became  the  first  bishop.  In  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  se  ver  ai  of  the 
bishops  of  Limerick  were  Danes,  a  col- 
ony  of  that  people  possessing  the  city 
at  that  period.  In  the  twelfth  century 
a  new  cathedral  was  erected  by  the 
0'Briens,  kings  of  Thomond,  who  am- 
ply  endowed  the  see.  The  Diocese  of 
Limerick  comprises  the  greater  part  of 
the  county  of  Limerick,  with  a  portion 
of  Clare. — Ih. 

"  The  hishup  of  Innis-Cathnigh  The 
See  of  Inniscathy  was  founded  in  the 
fifth  centm-y  by  St.  Patrick,  and  St. 
Senan,  bishop  and  abbot  of  Inis-Car- 
thy,  is  mentioned  as  bis  successor. 
Inis-Cathy  ia  an  island  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  and  its  an- 
cient  monastery  was  a  celecrated  seat 
of  religion  in  early  times,  and  continii- 
ed  for  many  years  a  great  place  of  pil- 
grimage.  The  ancient  see  comprised 
some  adjoining  dístricts  in  the  counties 
of  Limerick  and  Clare,  and  was  annex- 
ed  to  the  see  of  Limerick  in  the  twelfth 
century. — 11. 

'^  TheBisfiopofKilfenora.  The  See 
of  Kilfenora,  according  to  Lanigan, 
(yol.  ii.  p.  197,)  was  founded  by  St. 
Fachna,  or  St.  Façhnan,  and  tlie  bish- 
ops were  also  styled  bishops  of  Féna- 
bore,  and  sometimes  bishops  of  Cor- 
comroe,  ali  of  which  names  w^ere 
applied  to  this  see.  A  celebrated  Cis- 
tercian  monastery  was  founded  and 
endowed  at  Corcumroe,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  by  Donal  0'Brieu,  king  of 
Limerick,  and  bis  son  Donougii  Cair- 
breach  0'Brien,  prince  of  Thomond. 
The  Diocese  of  Kilfenora  compi^ses  only 
the  baronies  of  Burren  and  Corcomroe, 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  being  the 
gmallest  in  Ireland.  Kilfenora  is  called 
**  Kill-Finnabharach"  {Kil-innturagh)  ^ 
in  Gaelic. — lò, 

'*  The  See  of  Emly  was  founded  in 


the  fifth  century  by  the  celebrated  St. 
Ailbe,  wha  was  called  the  Patrick  of 
Muiíster,  and  patron  of  that  province. 
Emly  was  in  ancient  times  a  considera^ 
bio  city,  and  called  "  Imiech  lubhair'* 
{Imlngh  yooir^or  yoonir)  ^^^hich  significa 
Emly  of  the  Yew  Troes,  and  some- 
times Imleach  Ailbe,  or  Emly  of  St. 
Ailbe.  The  bishops  of  Emly  were 
sometimes  styled  bishops  of  Munster, 
as  it  was  in  early  limes  the  metropoli- 
tan  see  of  that  province.  The  see  was 
united  to  Cashel  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  1578.  The  diocese  of  Emly 
is  but  small,  and  comprises  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick. — 
Ih. 

'^  Roscrea,  in  Tipperary,  was  an  an- 
cient bishop's  see,  founded  by  St.  Cro- 
nan,  in  the  lattej  end  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, and  was  in  early  tinses  annexed  to 
Killaloe.—!^. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Waterford,  The 
See  of  Waterford  was  founded  by  the 
Danes  of  that  city,  in  the  later  end  of 
the  eleventh  century  ;  and  Malchus,  a 
Dane,  who  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of 
Winchester,  was  appointed  its  first 
bishop,  A.  D.  1096,  and  consecrated  by 
Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
The  bishops  of  Waterford  were  styled 
by  the  old  writers,  bishops  of  Port 
Lairgi^  the  ancient  name  of  that  city. 
The  patron  saint  of  the  diocese  is  Ot- 
teran,  or  Odran. — Tb. 

'^  The  Bishop  ofLismore.  The  See  of 
Lismore,  in  Waterford,  was  founded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century 
by  St.  Carthach,  who  was  also  called 
Mochuda.  The  see  of  Ardmore  having 
been  annexed  to  Lismore  in  thctwelfth 
century,  both  were  annexed  to  the  see 
of  Waterford  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
A.  D.  1363,  by  Pope  Urban  Y.  Lis- 
more, from  the  fame  of  its  university, 
became  an  extensivo  city,  and  had 
no  less  than  twenty  churches.  The 
Diocese  of  Lismore  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, and  part  of  Tipperary  ;  and  the 
Diocese  of  Waterford  comprises  the  city 
of  Waterford,  with  a  portion  of  the 
county. — Ih» 
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the  bishop  of  Cloyne  ;^^  the  bisliop  of  Cork  ;^  tlie  bisliop  of  Eoss  ;^ 
i.  e.  Eos-0'Carbri,  and  the  bisbop  of  Ardfert.^ 

Under  the  arclibishops  of  Tuam^  are  tbe  bisbops  of  Kill-mac 


''  TheBishopof  Cloyne.  TheSeeof 
Cloyne  was  founded  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  sixth  or  beginning  of  the  seyenth 
century  by  St.  Colmaii,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Finbarr.  of  Cork.  Cloyne  is  called,  in 
Irish,  "  Cluain-Uamha,"  [Clooin  Oova,) 
signifying  the  retreat  of  the  Cave. 
The  Diocese  of  Cloyne  comprises  athird 
part  of  the  county  of  Cork. — Ih, 

^  The  Bshopof  Cork.  "Theseeof 
Cork  was  founded  by  St.  Barr,  called, 
also,  Fin-Barr,  in  the  beginning  of  íihe 
7th  century.  It  comprises  the  city 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  county  of 
CorlL"— 15. 

«'  T/ie  Bishop  of  Ross.  "  The  see  of 
Eoss  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  6 th  century  by  St.  Fachnan  [Fagh- 
van).  It  was  anciently  called  '  Ros 
alitri,'  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  Pilgrimage, 
but  in  modern  times  it  is  called  Ross 
Carberry.  Ross  had  formerly  a  coUege 
and  a  Benedictine  monastery.  It  was 
celebrated  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and 
was  attended  by  students  from  ali  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  even  from  Britain.  The 
diocese  of  Ross  is  very  small.  It  is  co- 
extensive  with  the  ancient  district  of 
Corca-Luighe  (Luee),  It  has  been 
generally  united  to  the  see  of  Cloyne, 
but  sometimes  to  that  of  Cork.'' — Id. 
(For  a  few  years  past  the  Catholic 
church  of  Ross  has  been  governed  by 
its  own  bishop ;  the  State  church  is 
now  united  to  that  of  Cork.) — Ih. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Ardfert.  The  see 
of  Ardfert  was  founded,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  St.  Ert,  or  Erc,  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  5th  century,  but 
Dr.  Lanigan  is  of  opinion  that  St.  Bren- 
dan  was  its  chief  founder,  in  the  6th 
century ;  to  him  its  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated  as  patron  saint  of  the  diocese, 
which  is  sometimes  called  ''Ardfert 
Brendain,"  to  distinguish  from  another 
Bee  of  the  same  name.  It  was  also 
called  the  arch-diocese  of  "  lar-raum- 
han,"  {Eer  Moon),  or  West  Munster. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  diocess 
of  Kerry.  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bish- 
op's  see,  situated  round  the  abbey  of 


Innis-fallen,  and  lakes  of  Killarney,  was 
in  very  earíy  times  annexed  to  Ardfert. 
This  united  diocese  is  very  large,  com- 
prising  ali  Kerry  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  county  of  Cork.  The  following  were 
also  distinguished  sees  in  Munster.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  put  them  down  here. 
Tir-da-glas,  now  the  parish  of  Terry- 
glass,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond, 
county  of  Tipperary,  had  a  celebrated 
monastery,  founded  by  St.  Columba  ia 
the  sixth  century,  and  some  of  its  abbots 
were  styled  bishops.  This  place  was 
long  eminent  as  a  seat  learning  and  re- 
ligion,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  the^  tenth  century. "  The  see  of  Ard- 
more,  in  Waterford,  was  founded  in  the 
fifth  century,  by  St.  Declan,  who  was 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Desies,  (i.  e.  0'Fae- 
lans  and  0'Brics,)  and  who,  having  stud- 
ied  at  Rome,  became  highly  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  sanctity.  Ard- 
more  was  united  to  Lismore  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  twelfth  century." — Ib. 

^2  The  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  "  Thé 
see  of  Tuani  was  founded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  by  St.  larlath, 
or  Jarlath.  Tuam  is  mentioned  by  the 
Irish  writers  as  Tuaim-da-ghualann. 
The  ancient  sees  of  Mayo,  Cong,  and 
Enachdune,  were  afterwards  annexed 
to  TiYam,  and  its  bishops  were  often 
styled  bishops  of  Connaught.  The  dio- 
cese of  Tuam  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  and  about  one- 
third  of  Mayo,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Roscommon.  The  suífragan  sees  under 
the  archbishopric  of  Tuam  are  those  of 
Achonry,  Killala,  Elphin,  Clonfert, 
Kilmacduagh,  Kilfenora,  and  Galway. 

^  TheBishopof  Kilmacduagh.  The 
See  of  Kilmacduagh.  A  monastery 
was  founded  in  the  present  barony  of 
Kiltartan,  county  of  Galway,  in  the 
seventh  century,  by  St.  Colman,  the  son 
of  Duaçh  ;  hence  it  was  called  Cill  Mie 
Duach,  signifying  the  church  of  the  son 
of  Duach,  which  became  a  bishop^s  see 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  diocese.  The 
bijáhops   of   Kilmacduagh  in  aincient 
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Duach,^  the  bishopof  Mayo,^tliebisliopof  Enach-Dain,^thebisli* 
op  of  Kill-iartliar,^^  tlie  bishop  of  Eoscommon,^  the  bishop  of  Clon* 
fert/®  the  bishop  of  Achonry,**^  the  bishop  of  Killallaf  the  bishop 
of  Kill-Monuach,  the  bishop  of  Conainn,  ^^  the  bishop  of  Elphin.®* 


times  were  often  styled  bishops  of  TJi 
Fiachra  Aidhne,  which  was  the  ancient 
name  of  their  episcopal  district. — lò, 

^  The  Bishop  of  Mayo.  A  monas- 
tery  was  founded  at  Mayo  in  the  seventh 
century  by  St.  Colman,  an  Irishman, 
who  had  been  bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  in 
Northumberland ;  but,  leaving  Eng- 
land,  returned  to  his  own  couaty  and 
founded  this  monastery,  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  English  monks,  whom  he  had 
brought  over  with  him.  A  coUege  also 
was  founded  here,  which  was  long  fam- 
ous  as  a  seat  of  learning  ;  being  found- 
ed chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Saxons,  it 
was  called  Magh-eo-na-Saxon  {Moyo- 
na  Saxon),  or  Mayo  of  the  Saxons. 
Some  say  that  Alfred,  king  of  North- 
umberland  in  the  seventh  century,  had 
been  educated  at  Mkyo ;  by  other  ac- 
counts,  it  would  appear  that  Alfred  the 
Great  had  also  been  educated  there. 
Mayobecame  a  bishop 's  see.  It  was 
annexed  to  Tuam  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.— íô. 

'^  The  Bishop  of  Efiach-Duin.  En- 
ach-Duin  is  now  the  parish  of  Anna- 
down,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  St. 
Breudan  died  here  A.  D.  676,  and  was 
buried  at  Olonfert-Brendain.  "  Enach- 
Duin"  means  the  marsh  of  the  Dun 
(Doon).  It  is  situated  on  the  ea^  bank 
òf  Loch  Oorrib,  in  the  barony  of 
Clare.— J&. 

^   The  Bishop  of  Kill-iorthar,  i.  e.  th^ 
western  church,  not  identified  by  the 
editor. 

*^  The  Bishop  of  Roscommon, 
"  St.  Coman  founded  an  abbey  in  the 
sixth  century, which  was  called  from  him 
Ros-Coraain.  It  afterwards  became  a 
bishop 's  see,  but  was  united  at  an  early 
period  to  the  see  of  Elphin." — Ib. 

«^  The  Bishop  of  Clonfert.  "The 
see  of  Clonfert.  A  monastery  was 
founded  at  Clonfert,  in  the  present  ba- 
rony of  Longford,  county  of  Galway, 
by  St.  Brennan,  or  St.  Brendan,  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  it  became  a  bishop 's 
see,  and  was  long  celebrated  as  a  seat 


of  learning  and  religion.  The  diocese 
of  Clonfert  comprises  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  with 
part  of  Roscommon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion  of  the  King's  county." — Ih. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Achonry,  or  Achad- 
Conari. — "The  see  of  Achonry  was 
founded  in  the  sixth  century,  by  St. 
Finian,  bishop  of  Clonard,  in  Meath, 
who  placed  over  it  his  disciple  St. 
Nathi.  The  bishops  of  Achonry  were 
styled  also  bishops  of  Luigni  [Luee- 
nie),  which  was  the  old  name  of  the 
territory  in  which  that  see  was  situat- 
ed. This  diocese  comprehends  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  of  Sligo,  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  Mayo." — lò, 
*  ''  The  Bishop  of  Killalla,  Cill  AU 
aidhe,  or  Cill  Éllaidh. — "  The  see  of 
Killalla  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in 
the  íifth  century.  Its  bishops  are  some- 
times  styled  bishops  of  '  Tir  Amahl- 
gaidh'  {Teer  Awlee),  or  Tirawley,  and 
sometimes  of  '  Tir  Fiachra'  or  Hy 
Fiachra  Mnaidhe  (Mooee),  to  distin- 
guish  it  from  Kilmacduach,  which  was 
also  called  the  see  of  Hy  Fiachra 
Aidhni  (Eynie).  The  diocese  of  Kil- 
lalla comprehends  a  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Sligo,  and  some  portion  of 
Sligo." — lò, 

These  sees  have  not  been  identified 
by  the  editor. 

^'  The  Bishop  of  Elphin  or  Eli- 
Finn. — "  The  see  of  Elphin.  A 
church  was  founded  at  Elphin,  in  Ros- 
common, by  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth 
century,  who  placed  over  it  St.  Asicus, 
one  of  his  disciples,  and  made  it  a 
bishop's  see.  The  bishops  of  Elphin  in 
ancient  times  are  sometimes  styled 
bishops  of  East  Connaught.  The  dio- 
cese of  Elphin  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  with 
considerable  portions  of  the  counties 
of  Sligo  and  Galway."— Jô. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the 
modern  see  of  Galway. 

"The  diocese  of'  Galway,  which 
comprises  the  city  of  Galway  and  some 
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According  to  Camden,  it  was  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord  1152 
that  the  four  arclibishops  were  appointed  in  Ireland. 

I  have  enumerated  above  many  bisliops  tbat  do  not  now  exist, 
and  for  whom  there  are  no  sees,  they  having  been  abolished  or 
United  under  one  bishop ;  ihus  Lismore  and  Waterford  are  under 
one  bishop,  so  also  are  Cork  and  Cloyne  under  one  bishop,  and 
many  others  in  like  manner. 


Section  III. — Of  the  Situation  op  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  situated  thus :  Spain  lies  to  the  south  of  it,  France 
to  the  south-east,  Great  Britain  to  the  east,  Scotland  to  the 
north-east,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  north-west  and  west. 
According  to  Maginus,  in  his  notes  on  Ptolemy,  its  form  ap- 
proaches  that  of  an  egg :  its  breadth  is  four  degrees  and  a  half 
of  the  zodiac  or  solar  circle.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  the 
longest  day  in  the  most  southern  part  of  this  country  is  sixteen 
hours  and  three-quarters,  and  in  the  most  northern  part,  the  long- 
est day  is  eighteen  hours.  The  length  of  Ireland  is  computed 
from  Carn-0-ISreid  to  Cloch-an-Stacan,  and  its  breadth  from 
Inber-Mor  to  Irrus-Domnan. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  it  is  not  through  neglect 
that  I  here  omit  speaking  of  the  number  of  counties,  cities  or 
towns  in  Ireland,  but  because  Camden  and  the  chronicles  of  later 
English  have  given  a  full  account  of  them;  neither  is  this  a 
proper  place  for  speaking  of  them,  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
invasion  of  the  island  by  those  strangers  by  whom  they  were 
arranged. 


adjoining  districts,  anciently  formed 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Enachdune,  but 
was  afterwards  presided  over  by  an  ec- 
clesiastic  wh  o  had  episcopal  authority, 
and  was  elected  by  the  tribes  under  the 
title  ofWarden.  TheWardenship  was 
instituted.  in  the  íifteenth  century,  in 
A.  D.  1484,  by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL; 
and  theWardens  of  Galway  continued 
till  the  year  1831 ,  the  first  year  of  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XVI.,  who 
abolished  the  Wardenship  and  erected 
ít  into  a  bishop  s  see." — Jb. 
Ardcarne,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 


and  county  of  Roscoramon,  was  also 
a  bishop's  seat  in  ancient  times.  An 
abbey  was  founded  here  in  the  sixth 
century  by  St.  Beoidh  or  Beoy,  and  it 
became  a  bishop 's  see,  which  was  also 
at  an  early  period  annexed  to  the  see 
of  Elphin.  Drumcliff,  in  Sligo,  was  also 
the  seat  of  a  bishop.  "A  monastery  was 
founded  here  by  St.  Columkiile,  in  the 
feixth  century,  and  was  long  famous  aa 
a  seat  of  learning  and  religion.  It  be- 
same  a  bishop's  see,  its  abbots  having 
received  the  episcopal  dignity." — lô. 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  THE  OREATIOK  OF  OUR  FIRST  FATHER,  ADAM. 

First  of  ali,  Adam  was  created  on  the  sixtli  day  of  tlie  world^s 
age.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Adam's  age,  Cain  and  his  sister 
Calmana  were  bom.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Adani's  age,  Abel 
and  his  sister  Delbora  were  born.  And  when  Adam  had  lived 
an  hundred  and  thirty  years  he  begat  Seth,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation,  as  we  read  in  the  Polychronicon. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  NOAH  TO  ADAM. 

Noah  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  son  óf  Mathusalem,  son  of 
Enoch,  son  of  Jareth,  son  of  Malaleel,  son  of  Cainan,  son  of  Enos, 
son  of  Seth,  son  of  Adam.  AU  those  that  survived  the  deluge 
were  descended  from  Seth,  for  the  whole  race  of  Cain  was 
drowned  beneath  the  Plood.  The  length  of  time  from  Adam  to 
the  Flood  was,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  1656  years,  whereupou 
the  bard  has  left  us  the  foUowing  distich : 

"  The  íirst  period  of  pleasing  life, 
Fpom  Adam  to  the  dekige, 
Was  six  years  and  fifty  clearly  told 
Above  six  hundred  and  a  thousand." 

Another  antiquary  thns  agrees  with  the  same  computation: 

"  Six  years  and  fifty  and  six  hundred,  as  I  count  it, 
And  one  thousand,  I  reckon  from  Adam  to  the  Flood." 

A  third  records  the  fact  in  these  terms : 

"  There  were  sixteen  centuríes  in  full> 
Added  to  fifty  years  and  six 
(What  I  recount  I  know  without  error) 
From  the  world's  beginning  to  the  flood." 

Here  foUow  the  ages  of  ali  the  men  from  whom  ISToah  sprang, 
in  the  direct  line.  Adam  lived  930  years,  Seth  912,  Enos  905, 
Oainan  910,  Malaleel  895,  Jareth  962,  Enoch  865,  Mathusalem 
969,  Lamech  777,  Noah  950. 

[104] 
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Wlien  God  saw  tLat  the  posterity  of  Setb.  had  transgressed  his 
will  (for  lie  had  commanded  to  make  no  alliances  or  marriages 
with  the  race  of  the  impious  Cain,  and  they  observed  not  that 
command),  he  sent  the  Deluge  to  drown  ali  mankind,  except 
Noah  and  his  wife,  Cova,  and  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Cham,  and 
Japhet,  and  their  three  wives,  OUa,  Olliva,  and  Ollivana,  because 
Noah  had  not  mixed  with  the  seed.of  Cain,  and  was  a  righteous 
man. 

When  the  Deluge  had  dried  from  ofif  the  earth,  Noah  appor- 
tioned  the  three  divisions  of  the  world  between  his  three  sons,  as 
thepoetsays: 

"  In  Ásia  Shem  íixed  liis  seat, 
Cham  and  his  children  dwelt  in  A&ic, 
The  noble  Japhet  and  his  sons 
Were  they  that  dwelt  in  Europe." 

Shem  had  seven-and-twenty  sons,  amongst  whom  were  Ar- 
phaxad,  Ashur  and  Persius,  and  from  his  seed  came  the  Hebrews. 
Cham  had  thirty  sons ;  of  them  were  Cush  and  Canaan.  íaphet 
had  sixteen,  amongst  whom  were  Gomer  and  Magog,  as  the  bard 

records : 

"  Thirty  sons  of  famous  deeds 
Sprang  from  Cham  Mac  Noah, 
Seven-and-twenty  sprang  from  Shem 
And  fifteen  from  Japhet." 

Many  of  the  nations  of  northern  Ásia  are  sprung  from  Japhet, 
and  from  him  are  descended  ali  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

The  Scythians  are  of  the  race  of  Magog  son  of  Japhet,  and 
especially  those  nations  that  colonized  Ireland  after  the  Flood, 
previous  to  the  sons  of  Miledh,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 


CHAPTBR  V. 

OF  THE  INVASIONS   OF  IRELAND  BEFORE  THE  FLOOD.^ 

First  Zegenã, 

Some  of  our  Shenachies  say  that  three  danghters  of  the  wicked 
Cain  were  the  íirst  that  dwelt  in  Ireland.    In  testimony  of  this, 

^  The  stories  of  the  invasions  of  Ire-  the  Pagan  traditi-ons  of  Ireland  were 
land  before  the  Flood,  are,  possibly,  subjected  to  expurgation,  as  we  shall  se© 
remnants  of  Druidic  Mythology,adapted  hereafter.  They  may  also  be  puré  inven- 
to suit  their  own  ideas  of  Rev^aled  His-  tions  of  later  times.  But,  as  we,  at  pres- 
tory,  by  our  converted  antiquaries,  when  ent,  know  almost  nothing  of  the  amount 
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we  liave  tlie  foUowing  "  rann,"  or  disticli,  wliich.  occurs  in  tlie 
põem  wliicli  begins,  "  I  found  in  tlie  Esalter  of  Cashel,"  &c. 

"  Three  fair  daugliters  of  Cain, 
With  Setli  the  son  of  Adam, 
Were  they  that  first  saw  Banba ; 
I  here  recount  their  adventure." 

The  Book  of  Drom-Sneclita'  tells  us  that  Banba  was  the  name 
of  the  íirst  of  these  women,  who  took  possession  of  Ireland  before 
the  Flood,  and  that  it  is  from  her  the  island  has  received  its  name 
of  Banba.  There  came^over  in  ali  íifty  women  and  three  men. 
One  of  these  men  was  named  Ladra,  and  from  him  Ard-Ladran^ 
has  its  name.  These  people  lived  forty  years  in  the  country, 
imtil  a  plague  came  npon  them,  whereupon  they  ali  died  in  one 
w^eek.  From  that  time,  Ireland  remained  without  a  singlehuman 
being  to  inhabit  it,  until  the  Deluge  came. 

Second  Leqend. 

Others  will  have  it  that  Ireland  was  íirst  discovered  by  three 
fishermen,  who  had  been  driven  thither  by  a  storm,  from  oíf  the 
coast  of  Spain.  Being  pleased  with  the  island,  these  men  went 
home  for  their  wives,  bnt,  on  their  return  to  their  discovered 
land,  the  Deluge  came  upon  them  at  Tuath-Inber,*  and  they  were 
ali  drowned.  Their  names,  as  handed  down  by  a  poet  in  the 
foUowing  rann^  were  Capa,  Laighni  {Loinie\  and  Luasad ; 

"  Capa,  Laighni  and  generous  Luasad 
Came  Mther  one  year  before  the  flood ; 
Of  the  Island  of  Banba  of  fair  women 
With  hardihood  they  took  possession." 

Third  Legend. 

Another  accoiint  will  have  that  Kesair  (Cassir),  danghter  oí 
Bitli^  {Bih)^  a  son  of  Noah,  was  the  person  that  arrived  in  Ire- 

of  knowledge  anciently  possessed  by  the  Ladra  or  Ladhra  (Xom,  and  Loira), 

nations  called   Celtic,  except  through  is  supposed  to  be  Ardamine,  on  the 

Irish  tradition,  it  would  be  just  as  rash  east  coast  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 

to  scout  these  and  similar  tales  alto-  where  a  curious  moat  still  exists  :  see 

gether,  as  forgeries  of  the   Christian  O' Dmiovan'' s  note,  p.  3,  Annals  of  the 

bards,  as  it  would  be  to  build  any  theory  Four  Masters. 

upon  them.  Until  ali  the  documents  and        ^  Tuath-Inbher,  (Thooih-inver,)  i.  e. 

tales  that  relate  to  Pagan  Ireland  be  Korth  Harbor.    The   editor  has  not 

published,  and    criti^jally    annoted,  it  been  able  to  fix  its  position. 

will  be  impossible  to  forra  any  decided        ^  Bith,    gen.  Betha,  means  iife,  in 

opinion  with  regard  to  them.  modern  Gaelic.      This    name    occurs 

*  Drom-Snechta,  i.  e.  Snowy  Hilí.  several  times  in  our  primeval  legends. 

^  Ard-Ladran^  i.  e.  the  Height  of 
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land  before  tlie  Flood.     Upon  this  event,  a  poet  lias  sung  the 
foUowing  raiin : 

"  Kesair,  daughter  of  Bith  the  long-lived, 
Fosterling  of  Saball,  son  of  Ninuall  6 
Was  the  first  brave  woman  that  steered 
To  the  Isle  of  Banba  before  the  Deluge.'* 

If  it  be  desirable  to  know,  wliat  brougbt  her  to  Ireland,  the 
folio wing  was  the  reason  of  her  coming: — Bith  had  sent  to  Noah 
to  demand  a  place  in  the  Ark  for  himself  and  his  daughter  Ke- 
sair, in  order  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  Deluge,  but 
Noah  denied  him  his  request.  Upon  this  Bith,  Ladra,  l'intann 
and  Kesair  took  counsel  together  as  to  the  measures  they  should 
adopt;  "Take  ye  my  advice,"  said  Kesair,  ^' Weshall,"  saidthey; 
''  Then  make  ye  application  to  an  idoF  and  forsake  the  God  of 
Noah."  Upon  this,  they  betook  themselves  to  an  idol,  who  ad- 
vised  them  to  build  a  ship,  but  he  could  not  tell  them  the  time, 
at  which  the  Deluge  was  to  come  on.  They  then  íitted  out  a 
ship  and  put  to  sea.  The  persons  that  went  on  board  were  Bith, 
Ladra,  Fintann,  Kesair,  Barran  and  Balba,  {JBalva),  They 
were  at  sea  for  seven  years  and  a  quarter,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  they  put  into  harbor  at  Dun-nam-barc,  in  the  territory  of 
Corca-Duibni,^  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  moon,  as  the  bard 
recounts : 

"  And  where  they  made  their  landing 
Was  at  Dun-nam-barc, — that  female  band — 
At  Oul-Kesrach^  in  the  district-  ot  Carn, 
On  the  fifteenth,  on  the  day  of  Satharn.^*^ 

Kesair  landed  in  teland  forty  days  before  the  deluge,  as  the 
bard  thus  sings  ; 

"  Twice  twenty  days  before  the  Flood, 
Carne  Kesair  into  Eri, 

With  Fintann,  Bith,  and  Ladra  from  the  sea, 
And  fifty  beauteous  damsels." 

•  Ninuall.    We  shall  see  this  name  of  the  Four  Masters.     Corea-Buibni  is 

cccTirring  again,  when  we  come  to  treat  now  called  Oorcaguiny,  a  barony  in  the 

of  the  early  genealogy  of  the  Gaels.  connty  of  Kerr jf .  Oorca-Luighe  (Z(?c>g^) 

^  In  the  original,  Laimh-Dhia,  pr.  comprised  the  west  of  the  connty  of 

lauiv-yeea,  i.  e.  a  hand-god  or  god  made  Cork. 

with  hands.  *  Cul-Chesrdch,  i.  e.  the  hill  or  ridge 

®  Br.  0'Donovan  thinks  that  Corça-  of  Cesair  or  Kesair.     0'Flaherty  imag- 

Bnibhni  is  an  error  of  the  transcriber  ines  this  to  be  a  Coolcasragh,  that  lies 

for  Corca-Luighe,  and  that  the  place  near  Knockmea,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

here  meant  is  Dunamark,  in  the  parish  ^°  Dia  Sathairn,  (Dea  Sahirn,)  i.  e., 

of  Kilcomoge,  barony  of  Bantry,  and  the  day  of  Saturn»  is  the  Irish  name  of 

county  of  Cork :    see  note  p.  3,  Annah  Saturday. 
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Anotlier  bard  agrees  witli  tlie  above,  in  the  foUowing  rann — 

"  Kesair  carne  froni  the  East, 
Daughter  of  Bith  was  she, 
With  her  fi%  damsels 
Aad  with  her  three  men." 

Ard-Lâdran  is  called  after  Ladra.  He  was  tbe  first  man  tbat 
.^^died  in  Ireland,  according  to  those  who  say  that  no  people  dwelt 
in  Ireland  before  the  Flood,  but  Kesair  and  those  that  carne  with 
her.  Sliabh-Betba"  is  called  after  Bitb ;  and,  from  Fintann^^  is 
called  Fert-Fintainn  in  Tipperarj,  neat  Locli-Deirg-Deirc.^^ 
From  Kesair  is  called  Carn  Kesrachi^^  in  Connacht.  From  Dim- 
nam-barc  they  proceeded  to  tbe  Meeting  of  the  Three  Waters, 
where  the  Siair/^  Feoir,^^  and  Berba^*^  join  their  streams.  There 
they  divided  the  fifty  damsels  betwecD  them.  Fintann  took  Kesair 
and  seventeen  women  for  his  share ;  Bith  took  Barran  and  seven- 
teen  more,  and  Ladra  took  Balba  with  sixteen  others,  and  bronght 
them  with  him  to  Ard-Ladran,.  where  he  died.  Upon  this  Balba 
and  her  sixteen  women  retnrned  to  Kesair,  who  informed  Bith  of 
the  matter,  whereupon  Bith  carne  to  Fintann,  and  they  again  di- 
vided the  sixteen  women  in  equal  portions  between  them.  Bith 
took  his  own  share  to  Sliabh-Betha  and  there  he  shortly  died. 
Bith's  women  then  came  to  Fintann,  but  the  latter,  however,  fled 
before  them  out  of  Leinster.  Upon  this  Kesair,  with  the  Avhole 
band  of  the  women,  retired  to  Cuil-Kesrach,  in  Connanght,  and  she 
broke  her  heart  through  grief  for  the  flight  of  her  hnsband  and  the 
deaths  of  her  father  and  brother.  This  happened  but  six  days 
before  the  Deluge.  As  a  record  of  this,  the  bard  has  left  us  the 
foUowing  rann — 

"  And  such,  when  their  hour  was  full,' 
Were  their  deaths  after  their  wanderings — 
There  was  but  one  single  week 
Thence  unto  the  forty  days." 

The  reader  must  observe  that  I  do  not  give  d  own  this  occu- 
pation  or  invasion  by  Kesair,  as  true  history,  nor  do  I  so  give 
down  either  of  the  other  occupations,  spoken  of  above.  I  have 
récounted  them  here,  merely  because  I  found  them  mentioned  in 

"  Literally  "  the  first  dead  man  of  *®  i.  e.   The  Carn  of  César  or  Kesair. 

Eri."  The  Leabhar  Gabhala  [Leour  Gavaula) 

^^  Sliabh  Betha.    It  is  now  called  of  the  0'Cleries.  places  this  upon  the 

Blieve-Beagh,  and  lies  on  the  confines  banks  of  the  river  Boyle. 

of  Leitrim  and  Fermanagh. — O 'D.  *^  "  ^  Pronounced  Shooir^Feore,  and 

'^  i.  e.f  Fintan^s  grave.    It  lies  near  Berva  or  Bar  roo.    These   rivers  are 

Loch  Derg,  an  expansion  of  the  Shan-  now  called  the  Suir,  Nore  and  Bar- 

non  between  Killaloe  and  Portumna.  row.    They  meet  a  little  below  Water- 

"  -Now  ''  Lough  í)erg"  ford. 
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áncíent  books;  and,  moreover,  I  cannot  conceive  liow  oiir  anti* 
quaries  coulcl  líave  obtained  those  accounts  of  persons  that  arrived 
in  Ireland  before  tlie  Flood,  if  it  were  not  from  those  serial  démona 
who  were  their  fairy  followers^^  in  Pagati  times,  or,  unless  tliey 
had  found  them  engraved^^  upon  some  rocks,  that  remained  after 
the  Flood  had  subsided.  For,  it  is  not  to  be  asserted  that  the  Fin- 
tann  or  Fintaii^^  who  lived  after  the  Flood  was  the  same  person  that 
lived  before  it,  because  to  say  so  would  be  contradictory  to  the 
Scriptnres,  which  tell  us  that  ali  mankind  perished  in  the  Dei- 
uge,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  persons  who  were  saved  in 
the  Ark ;  and  among  these  we  know  that  Fintann  was  not.  The 
eyidence,  then,  of  those  antiquaries  who  maintain  that  Fintann 
liyed  through  the  Delnge,  is  false.  These  writers  say  that  fonr 
persons  remained  alive,  during  that  time,  at  the  four  opposite 
points  of  the  world,  namely,  Fintann,  Feron,^  Fors^^  and  An- 
dòid.^^  It  mnst,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  opinion  is  not 
entertained  by  onr  best  historians.  For  which  reason,  a  certain 
author  has  inserted  the  following  lay  in  onr  history,  in  order  to 
show.  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  truth  of  revealed  faith  to 
say  that  either  Fintann  or  any  of  the  other  three  just  meiítioned, 
could  have  lived  after  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Flood : 

"  The  names  of  the  four  who  practiced  justice, 
And  whom  God  saved  beneath  the  Flood, 
Are  Fintann,  Feron,  Fors,  the  mild  and  just, 
And  Andòid,  son  of  Ethòr. 


19  Fairy  FoUowers.  In  the  original 
"  Lenanaibh  Sidhe."  The  Lenan  Sidhe 
[Leriaun  Shee)  was  a  species  of  su- 
pernatural being,  supposed  to  be  at- 
taehed  to  the  ancient  Celtic  chieftains, 
and  to  other  distinguished  characters 
of  Irish  story.  Many  of  the  Irish  war- 
riors  were  fabled  to  have  had  lovers 
amongst  the  fair  daughteís  of  this  aerial 
race.  The  modem  Benshee,  still  sup- 
posed to  be  attached  to  certain  old  Irish 
farailies  of  noble  origin,  is  a  remnant 
of  this  wild  and  poetic  superstition. 
The  aerial  mistress  of  some  warrior, 
long  gone  beyond  her  solicitude,  con- 
tinues to  renew  the  dirge  of  her  departed 
lover,  at  the  approaching  deaths  of  his 
descendants. 

*<>  This  opinion  had  been  first  sur- 
mised  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 

21  Dr.  0'Donovangives  the  following 
note  upon  Fintan,  in  his  translation^of 
the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  vol.  1. 
"  According  to  a  wild  legend  preserved 


in  the  Leabhar-na-h-TIidhri,  in  the  libra- 
ry  of  the  Boyal  Irish  Academy,  this 
Fintan  survived  the  Deluge,  and  lived 
till  the  reign  of  Dermot,  son  of  Fergu3 
Ceirbheoil,  having,  during  this  period, 
unSergone  various  transmigrations ; 
from  which  0'Flaherty  infers  that  the 
Irish  held  thedoctrine  of  Metempsy- 
chosis/'  This  Fintan  is  st  ill  remembered 
in  the  traditions  of  the  country  as  the 
Methusalem  of  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved  in  Connaught  that  he  was  a  saint, 
and  that  he  was  buried  at  a  locality 
called  Kilfintany,  in  the  south  of  the 
parish  of  Kilcommon,  barony  of  Erri- 
sand,  county  of  Mayo.  Dr.  Hanmer  as- 
serts  that  the  fablegave  rise  to  a  pro- 
verb  comnion  in  Ireland  in  his  own 
time,  "  1/  1  had  lived  Fintarias  years  1 
could  say  much. " 

22  23  24  Feron,  Fors,  Andòid.  Of 
those  personages,  the  editor  has  found 
no  further  information  than  ia  given 
above. 
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Fors,lie  set  apart  in  the  Eastern  clime, 
Feron  was  preserved  in  tlie  cold  North, 
Fintann  lay  safe  near  the  setting  sun, 
And  Andoid  in  the  South. 

Though  Shanachies  count  up  these, 
Yet  the  sacred  Canons  hoid  that  none, 
But  Noah  and  his  sons,  with  him  in  the  ark, 
And  the  wives  of  these,  got  safety  for  their  íivés." 

Hence,  vre  are  not  to  infer  tiat  either  Fintann,  or  tlie  otlier 
tliree  we  have  named,  lived  througla  the  Deluge  and  after  it. 
Yet  if  any  historian,  in  support  of  tliese  falsehoods,  should  assert 
that  Fintann  and  those  others  were  really  drowned  in  the  Del- 
uge, but  that  God  restored  him  to  life  again,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  history  and  the  experiences  of  these  ancients,  not  only  to  the 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  but  to  that  of  St.  Finnèn^^  of  Magh-Bili,^^ 
I  cannot  conceive  how  an  event  so  miraculons  could  be  unknown 
to  ali  Europe ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Finnèn,  and  often  since,  num- 
bers  of  distinguihsed  divines  and  philosophers,  and  other  learned 
persons,  were  continually  going  to  the  most  famous  countries  of 
Europe  to  instruct  both  the  clergy  and  the  people,  and  to  teach 
in  the  universities.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  suppose  that  none  of 
their  disciples  would  have  left  us,  any  notice  or  mention  of  Fintann, 
when  we  have  still  extant  so  many  of  their  Avritings  upon  other 
subjects.  Besides,  I  do  not  find  mention  of  this  Fintann  in  any 
of  the  Chief  Books,  whose  authority  is  urfdoubted;  hence,  I 
conclude  that  the  whole  story  of  his  surviving  the  Deluge  is  but 
a  romantic  íiction. 

I  do  not,  however,  insist  that  there  might  not  have  existed,  at 
the  time  of .  St.  Patrick's  coming  into  Ireland,  some  very  old  an  d 
venerable  man,  who  had  lived  through  many  centuries  before 
that  time,  and  that  this  man  gave  that  apostle  an  account  both 
of   everything  he  remembered  himself,  and  of  ali  the  traditions 

2^  Finnèn.    The  name  of  this  saint  is  holy  city,  fulf  of  wisdonl  and  virtue. 

otherwise  written  Findian,  Finnian,Fin-  According  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  he 

ília  and  Findianus.   "  He  was  son  of  Fin-  obtained  the  name  of  Finnèn  the  Wise. 

tan  son  of  Finloch  of  the  Olanna  Rud-  He  died  on  the  12th  of  December,  in 

raighe  (or  Irians)  of  Ulster.     He  was  a  A.D.  552,  or  according  to  others  in 

philosopher  and  an  eminent  divine,  who  563,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  church  at 

íirst  founded  the  college  of  Olonard  in  Clonard."    ThusDr.  0'Donovan  states 

Meath,  near  the  Boyne,where  there  were  in  his  Notes  on  the  Four  Masters,  and 

ene  hundred  bishops,  and  where,  with  adds  that  St.Finnen's  festival  is  set  down 

great  care  and  labor ,he  instructed  many  at  the  12th  of  December,^in  the  0'Cler- 

celebrated  saints,  among  whom  were  the  ies'  Calendar  and  in  the  "  Feiiiri "  or 

two  Kiarans,  the  two  Brendans,  the  two  Festiology  of  Aengus. 
Columbs,  viz.,  Columbkille  and  Oolumb        ^®  Ma^h-Bili  (Moy-Villi,)  now  Mo- 

Mac  Orimhthainn,  Lasserian    the  son  vil]^.    This  church  stood  a  short  way 

of  Nadfraech,   Canice,   Mobheus,  Ro-  from  the  head  of   Strangford  Lough, 

danns,  and  many  others  not  here  enume-  about  a  mile  north-east  from  Newtown 

rated.    His  school  was  in  quality  a  ards. 
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he  liad  received  from  his  ancestors  concerning  the  past  ages.  I 
do  think,  that  there  was  some  such  kind  of  personage  in  those 
times,  and  that  it  is  he  that  is  called  Tuan,^^  son  of  Carell,  by 
some  historie  writers,  and,  according  to  others,  Eoanns^  i.  e. 
Caeilti,  son  of  Eonan,  who  had  lived  more  than  three  hnndred 
years,  and  who  related  many  ancient  traditions  to  St.  Patrick. 
ííow,  it  is  this  Caeilti  that  should  properly  be  istyled  Eoanns  or 
Eonanus ;  for  we  do  not  íind  in  any  book  on  Irish  history,  that  Fin- 
tann  was  ever  called  by  either  of  these  names.  ISTevertheless,  Cam- 
brensis  calls  him  Eoanns,  along  with  ali  the  other  misrepresenta- 
tions  contained  in  his  lying  history.  As  this  author  wrote  the 
name  Roanus  in  his  Chronicle,  in  place  of  Eonanus^  so  every 
English  writer,  who  has  treated  of  Ireland  since  his  time,  has 
written  Eoanus  as  one  of  the  names  of  Fintann,  in  imitation  of 
Cambrensis.  As  these  men  have  had  no  aiithority  for  their  false 
histories  of  Ireland,  other  than  Cambrensis,  they  have  looked  iipon 
the  man  as  the  guide-bnll  of  their  herd,  and  followed  ^lindly  in 
his  track  ever  since.  It  is  also  more  reasonable  to  consider,  that 
Caeilti  was  the  person  called  Eonanus,  because  some  old  authors 
enumerate  amongst  the  writings  of  St.  Patrick  a  work  entitled 
^''Historia  HiherniGe  ex  Roano  sive  Ronano^''^  i.  e.  *^A  History  of 
Ireland  from  Eoanus  or  Eonanus.''  We  know  that  it  is  the  sir- 
name  of  the  author  that  is  usually  preíixed  to  a  work,  as  is  evident 
to  every  person  that  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  books. 

It  is  not  true  of  Hanmer  to  assert  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the 
Irish  hold  these  stories  of  Fintann,  whom  he  also  calls  Eoanus, 
in  high  estimation — those  tales  w^hich  say  that  this  person  had 
been  submerged  beneath  the  Flood,  and  that  he  lived  after  it  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years — that  he  at  length  met  with  St. 
Patrick,  from  whom  he  received  baptism,  and  to  whom  he  revealed 
many  ancient  events — that  he  died  about  one.year  after  the  saint's 
arrival,  and  that  he  was  buried  in  Loch-Eibh  {Lough-Reé)^  in 
Ormond,  where,  he  says,  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  him  by 
his  own  name ;  and,  he  íinally  asserts,  that  his  name  is  to  be 
found  amongst  those  of  the  Irish  saints.  But  it  is  evident  to  us, 
that  no  historian  ever  spoke  of,  much  less  committed  to  writing, 
any  such  story  as  what  Hanmer  recounts ;  for  he  con found s  the 
traditions  related  of  three  distinct  persons  in  this  narration  of  his, 
namely,  of  Fintann,  called  Eoanus  by  Cambrensis;  of  Caeilti^ 

'■^  Tuan  was  fabled  ío  Lare  been  eviãentlj  some  holy  anã  venerable  sag-e, 

once  the  iiephew  of  Partholan  by  his  and  some  bold  him  to  have  been  a  saint, 

brother  Starn,  and,  having  gone  thrôugh  and  to  have  been  buried  at  Tamhlact,  a 

various  metamorpheses^to  have  been  parish  church  in  the  districtofMoghdorn 

again  restored  to  the  human  form,  in  or  Moume,  and  county  of  I>own,  where 

the  guise  of  the  son  of  Carell,  king  of  his  name  was  long  held  in  veneration. 
Uladh,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the        ^^  Caeilti.  This  was  the  foster-son  and 

fourth  century.  Tuan,  son  of  Carell^was  favorite  of  the  famous  Irish  warrior,Fiim 
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Mac  Ronain,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick,  and  wlio  told  thé 
saint  many  traditions ;  and  of  St.  Ruadan,^^  (now  pronounced  Euan,) 
to  whom  was  dedica ted  the  clmrcli  of  Lothra  {Lohra\  near 
Locb-Derg-Derc,  or  Lougb-Derg,  and  not  near  Locb-Ribb,  as 
Hanmer  states.  Bnt  I  sball  lose  no  more  time  in  tracing  np  tbe 
falseboods  of  Hanmer,  or  of  bis  autborities.  Finally,  I  am  con- 
vinced  tbat  it  was  by  mistake  tbat  Cambrensis  wrote  tbe  word 
Eoanus,  ratber  tban  Eonanns  or  Eonan ;  and  tbat  tbns  tbe  word 
bas  rémained  witbout  correction  by  bis  foUowers  down  to  tbe 
present  day. 


Mac  Comlml,  whom  MacPherson  calls 
Fingal.  Some  poems  exist  purporting 
to  be  dialogues  between  Caeilti  and  St. 
Patrick,  iu  which  are  given  Inany  curi- 
ons  anecdotes  of  the  ancient  state  of 
the  conntry,  its  inhabitants  and  their 
social  habits.  Of  this  cliaracter,  also, 
are  the  celebrated  poems  of  Oisin  or 
Ossian,  the  son  of  Finn,  and  friend  of 
Caeilti,  so  distorted  by  MacPherson. 
The  battle  of  Gabra  or  Gaura,  where 
the  Feniaus  were  nearly  ali  slain,  was 
fought  about  A.D.  296,  at  which  time 
both  Oisin  and  Caeilti  must  ílave  been 
very  old  men. — 0'D. 

0'Halloran  says,  in  his  history,  that  it 
is  recorded  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel, 
that  the  druid  Modaruith,  lord  of  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Fermaighe  Feni,  now  the  baro- 
nies  of  Fermoy  and  Condons,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  boasted  to  Fiacadh  Mui- 
lethan,  king  of  Leth-Mogha,  A.D.  260, 
that  he  remembered  the  reigns  of  nine- 
teen  kings  of  Ireland. 

The  occurrence  of  such  exagger- 
ations,  as  those  here  noticed  by  the 
honest  Dr.  Keating,  and  other  similar 
and  less  poetic  ones,  with  which  he 
afterwards,  with  too  rigid  and  indiscri- 
minate  regard  for  what  he  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Shanachies,  should  not 


induce  a  thinking  mind  to  reject  thô 
more  ancient  Irish  tradition  as  fabulous 
in  the  main  facts  it  hands  down.  Our 
ancient  history  would,  in  truth,  have  a 
much  more  suspicious  appearance  with- 
otit  them.  They  are,  perhaps,  remnants 
of  the  early  superstitions  of  the  heathen 
ancestors  of  the  Irish  nation,  modified 
so  as  to  be  less  repugnant  to  the  tradi. 
tions  of  Christianity. 

2^  St.  Ruadan,  of  Lothair  (Lohir) 
or  Euadhan  Lothra.  This  was  the  St. 
Kuadhan  who  laid  the  famons  curse 
upoii  Tara  in  the  reign  of  Diarmaid, 
son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl,  or  Dermod,  son 
of  OarroU.  After  Diarmaid,  wbo  died 
A.D.  565,  there  reigned  no  king  at 
Tara.  A  bard  has  recorded  the  circum- 
stance  in  a  rann,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — 

*'  From  the  reign  of  'orown  Diarmaid, 
Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Kerbeòl, 
From  Ruadan'sjudgment  on  bis  house, ' 
There  reigned  no  king  in  Tembair." 

St.  Euadan  was  abbot  of  Lohra,  in 
the  barony  of  Ormond  and  county  of 
Tipperary.  From  these  and  similar 
tales,  some  antiquarians  have  asserted 
that  the  Druids  believed  in  the  Me- 
tempsychosis,  or  Transmigration  of 
Soulb. 
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CHAPTEE  VI. 

SEOTION  I. — OF   THE   FIEST   COLONIZATION^  OF   lEELAND   AFTER 

THE  DELUGE. 

The  first  possession  taken  of  Ireland  after  the  Delnge,  as  given 
by  some  of  our  antiquarians,  and  as  we  read  it  in  the  duan  or 
põem  that  begins  tbus,  *'  I  found  in  tlie  Psalter  of  Casliel,"  I  do 
not  consider  wortliy  of  tlie  name  of  a  colonization,  because  no 
stay  was  made  in  the  island.  The  põem  recounts  the  fact  as 
folio  ws  : 

"  Adna,  son  of  Bitli2  fhe  wise, 
A  warrior  sent  by  Nin  MacPèil,* 
First  carne  our  Eri  to  explore 
And  pull*  the  grass  of  Fidh-Inis. 

Some  of  this  grass  he  bore  away, 
And  homeward  went  to  tell  his  tale. 
This  was  the  conquest,  fuU,  complete, 
Of  shortest  spell  that  Eri  knew." 

This  messenger  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Ireland  abont  one 
hundred  and  íifty  years  after  the  Flood ;  bnt  as  he  made  no  stay 
in  the  country,  I  do  not  dêem  that  his  expedition  ought  to  be 
considered  an  invasion  or  occupation.     Therefore,  I  am  of  opinion 


1  The  Gaelic  word  "  Gabhail"  (ga- 
vauil),  literally  means  a  taking  pos- 
session of  or  seizing ;  hence  it  comes  to 
Bignify  a  conquest,  &c. 

2  Kesaifs  father  was  also  called 
Bith. 

2  i.  e.  Ninus,  son  of  Belus.  Belus, 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Nimrod,  was  the  founder  of  the  Assy- 
rian  empire  (the  first  empire  known), 
about  2233  years  before  Christ,  and 
immediately  after  the  dispersion  of 
mankind  from  before  Babel,  which  took 
place  about  114  years  after  the  Deluge. 
Ninus  extended  his  empire  over  the 
whole  of  Western  Ásia,  and,  perhaps, 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe.    He  was 


the  husband  of  the  famous  heroine  queen 
Semiramis,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  continued  his  conquests. 
The  empire  founded  by  Belus  flourished 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  The  pagan 
Irish  worshipped  the  sun  under  the 
name  of  Bêl  or  Belus.  Hence  comes 
Bèltaini,  interpreted  Teiní  Bhèil,  or 
BeFs  fire,  the  Irish  name  of  the  month 
of  May.  Belus  was  also  worshipped  as 
a  god  by  the  Phoenicians,  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  &c. 

*  The  custom  of  puUing  a  tuft  of 
grass,  or  carrying  away  a  portion  of 
the  soil,  is  still  one  of  the  usages  ob- 
served  in  taking  possession  of  landa 
and  tenements  in  Ireland. 
£113] 
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that  tlie  invasion  bj  Partliolan,  may  be  more  appropriately  termed 
tlie  first  colonization  after  the  Deluo-e. 


SECTION  II. — THE  INVASIOK  OF  PARTHOLAN^,  HERE.     A.  M.  1978. 

Ireland  remained  desert  for  tliree  hundred  years  after  the 
Flood,  when  Partholan,  son  of  Será,  son  of  Sru,  sou  of  Esru,  son 
of  Framant,  son  of  Fathacta,  son  of  Magog,  son  of  Japbet,  carne 
and  took  possession  of  it,  as  a  bard  has  Eanded  down : 

"  After  the  Flood  three  hundred  years, 
(A  tale  most  true  I  tell  you) 
Ali  virgin  Eri  desert  lay, 
Till  carne  the  noble  Partholan." 

From  tbis  reckoning,  I  think  it  was  in  tlie  two-and-twentietb 

?rear  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  that  Partholan  arrived  in  Ire- 
and ;  that  is,  in  the  year  of  the  world  1978,  as  a  bard  again  tells 
us  in  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  There  were  eight-and-seventy,  clearly  told, 
One  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years, 
From  the  days  of  Adam,  virtuous  and  fair, 
To  the  birth  of  Abraham,  our  father." 

It  is  impossible  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  say,  that  Partho- 
lan landed  in  Ireland,  one  thousand  years  after  the  Deluge,  can  be 
correct,  while  they  allow  that  he  arrived  in  the  island  in  the  time 
of  Abraham ;  and,  when  we  íind  that  Abraham  was  but  the 
eighth  in  descent  from  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  counting  Shem  him- 
self  amongst  the  number.  For  it  is  very  improbable,  that  there 
should  have  been  no  more  than  seven  generations,  in  more  than 
a  thousand  years  after  the  Deluge:  hence,  I  dêem  the  first 
opinion  truer  than  the  latter.  For  which  reason,  we  may  con- 
clnde  that  the  time  of  Partholan's  arrival  was  about  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Deluge.^ 

We  find  that  Partholan  had  set  out  from  Migdonia,''  or  the 

^  The  modem  Irish  pronounce  this  Partholan 's    invasion,  or    278    years 

name  Pawrholone,  after  the  Flood. 

®  Keating,  in  his  chronology,  follows        7  Migdonia  was  a  maritime  country 

the  Hebrew  computation,  which  makes  of  ancient  Macedónia,  now  part  of  Tur- 

but  1656  years  to  have  elapsed  from  key  in  Europe.    It  is^not  easy  to  tell 

the  Oreation  to  the  Flood.    In  this  he  what  country  is  here  concealed  under 

follows  the  annals  of  Olonmacnoise,  and  this  Latinized  form  of  Greig  Medhònach 

several  Irish  historical    poenis.    The  {Graig  Mayònagh).      It  may  simply 

Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,  taking  mean  "  central,"  or  "  middle  Greece,"  or 

the  Deluge  to  have  happened  A.M.  it  may  mean  "  Maeonian  Greece."    It 

2242,  make  A.M.  2520  the.  date  of  is  not  now  easy  even  to  tell  the  exact 
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Middle  of  Greece,  steering  bis  coiirse  tlirongli  tlie  Mediterranean 
Sea;®  that  he  saíled  towards  Sicily,  and  then,  haying  left  Spain 
•upon  his  right,  that  he  at  length  reached  Ireland.  He  had  been 
two  months  and  â  half  on  sea  beíbre  he  got  into  port  at  Inber- 
Skèni,^  in  the  west  of  Mmister,  on  the  fonrteentli  day  of  the 
inontli  of  May,  as  the  bard  records : 

"  On  the  fourteentli  day,  on  tlie  day  of  Mars,^** 
Their  gallant  ships  they  safely  moored 
In  the  clear  bhie  waves  of  our  fair  land, 
In  the  harbor  of  Skèni  of  brightest  shields." 

The  crew,  that  landed  with  Partholan  in  Ireland,  was  composed 
of  his  wife,  Delgnaid,  and  his  three  sons,  Eudraide,  Slangi,  and 
Laiglinni,  -with  the  wives^^  of  the  latter ;  and  these  were  accom- 
panied  by  one  thousand  -warriors.  It  is  so  that  Nennius  relates 
the  event,  and  thus  we  read  it  in  the  Psalter  of  Casbel. 

The  place  where  Partholan  íixed  his  dwelling,  was  at  Inis- 
Saimer,^^  near  Erni,  a  place  which.  was  so  called  from  Saimer,  the 
name  of  a  hound  that  belonged  to  Partholan,  who  killed  it  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy  towards  his  wife  Delgnaid,  who  liad  been  guilty  of 
an  illicit  intrigue  with  one  of  her  own  slaves,  whose  name  was 
Todga.  When  Partholan  had  rebuked  her  for  this  evil  deed,  the 
lady,  instead  of  striving  to  appease  him,  insisted  that  her  angry 
lord  deserved  more  blame  himself  for  the  disgraceful  act  than  she 
did.  ^'Think  you,  Partholan,"  said  she,  '^that  one  may  leave 
honey  near  a  woman,  or  sweet  milk  near  a  child,  or  food  near  a 
generous  man,  or  ileshmeat  near  a  cat,  or  tools  and  instrnments 
near  a  mechanic,  or  man  and  woman  in  a  desert  place,  and  that 
they  will  each  keep  clear  of  the  other?"  Here  foUow  the  words 
of  the  lay  that  records  the  fact : 

"  Ohoice  honey  near  a  woman  leave ;  leave  sweet  milk  near  a  boy  ; 
To  generous  heart  leave  food  in  trust ;  trust  flesh  meat  to  a  cat ; 
Shut  up  the  cunning  artisan  in  shop  with  store  of  tools  ; 
Or  leave  a  young  pair  ali  alone,  and  dêem  you  run  no  risks." 

countries,  the  Gaels  vaguely  compre-  The  Tuscans  or  Etrurians  were  styled 

hended  under  the  term  Greig.    Par-  "  Maeonidge,"  i.  e.  M^onians. 

tholan  was  possibly  of  the  race  of  those  ^  The  inver  or  estuary  of  Skèni,  now 

early  co]onizers,whom  the  West  of  Ásia  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  ai.  Inbher  Scèine, 

sent  for  th  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  who,  {Inver- Scamie). 

perhaps,  íirst  disseminated  letters,  and  ^^  The  Day  of  Mars,  in  Irish,  "  Dia 

commerce,  and  agriculture  throughout  Mairt,"  is  our  vernacular   name  for 

Southern   Europe.    The  country  here  Tuesday. 

meant    was   most   likely  the  ancient  ^^  The  wives  of  Partholan's  three 

"  Mgeonia,"  otherwise  "  Lydia,"  in  Ásia  sons  here  named,  were  Nerba,  Kichba 

Minor.  and  Kerbnad,  ai.  Nerbha,  Óiochbha 

^  In  Gaelic,  Muir  Toirrian,  which  and  Cerbnad. 

some    translate  the  "  Tyrrhenian"  or  ^^  Inis  Saimer,  is  a  small  island  in  tho 

Tuscan   Sea,  1.  e.    Maré  Tyrhenum  river  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon. — 0'D. 
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"When  Partliolan  heard  tliis-  impndent  retort,  lie  seized  Ler 
favorite  hound,  and  dasliing  it  against  tlie  ground,  he  killed  it. 
This  Avas  the  first  instance  of  jealousj  tliat  Eappened  in  Ireland 
after  the  Flood. 

Seventeen  years  after  Partliolan  took  possession  of  Ireland,  tlie 
first  of  his  followers  died ;  lie  was  named  Feda,  the  son  of  Tortan. 
It  is  from  liim  that  Magh-Feda^^  {Moy-Fea)  has  received  its  name. 
The  reason  why  Partliolan  had  migrated  to  Ireland  was,  be- 
cause  he  previously  had  slain  his  own  father  and  mother,  hoping 
thus  to  have  been  able  to  usurp  the  government  from  his  brother. 
It  was  in  conseqnence  of  these  parricides,  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  fly  to  Ireland ;  but  God  sent  a  plague  npon  his  posterit j  in 
vengeance  thereof,  and  by  it  nine  thousand  of  them  were  killed 
in  one  week  at  Benn-Edar  (the  Hill  of  Howth.) 

Some  authors  reckon  another  colonization,  namely,  that  made 
by  Kical,^^  son  of  Nil,  son  of  Garb,  son  of  Uadmor;  and  his 
mother  was  named  Lot  Luaimnech,  and  that  they  had  dwelt  in 
Ireland  for  over  two  hundred  years,  living  by  fishing  and  by 
fowling.  Upon  Partholan^s  arrival  in  the  island,  these  previous 
possessors  gava  him  battle  on  the  plain  of  Magh-Itha.^^  Here 
their  chieffcain  Kical  fell,  and  his  Fomorians^^  were  destroyed  by 
Partliolan.  Irrus-Domnan^^  was  the  place  where  Kical  and  his 
followers  had  landed.  His  fleet  consisted  of  six  ships,  each  of 
which  contained  fifty  men,  and  as  many  women,  as  the  bard 
recounts : 

"  The  seventli  people,  that  possessed 

The  beauteous  Eri  of  high  plains, 

Carne  with  curt  Kical,  the  short-legged, 

To  the  fair  fields  o'er  Inber  Domnan." 


^'  Magh  FedJia  or  Fea  was  the  name 
of  a  plain  in  the  barony  of  Forth  and 
county  of  Carlow. 

^*  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
call  this  man  Oical  Grigencosach,  son 
of  Groll,  son  of  Garbh  of  the  Fomaraigh, 
and  they  say  that  he  carne  to  Ireland  a 
few  years  after  Partholan.  It  is,  how- 
eYei%  more  probahle  that  tMa  ahort- 
legged  chief  of  a  people  "  living  by 
fishing  and  fowling,"  lived  in  Ireland 
before  Partholan,  as  Keating  and  the 
Lebhar  Gahhala  tell  us.  There  are 
traces  of  such  a  people — a  people  of 
perhaps  Laponic  type,  in  Ireland,  and 
they  it  was  that  probably  left  those  stone 
implements  improperly  called  "  Oelts." 

^^  Magh-Itha  is  the  liame  of  a  plain 
in  the  barony  ofRaphoe,  along  the  river 
Finn,  and  county  of  Donegal. — O 'D. 


"^^  Fomonans.  Some  say  that "  Fom- 
arach"  means  simply  "  pirate."  Others 
will  have  it,  that  the  Phcenicians  were 
the  people  to  whom  the  term  was  applied, 
while  others  again  think  that  the  Fomar- 
aigli  came  from  the  regions  that  after- 
wards  sent  forth  the  people  called  Nor- 
mans  and  Danes.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
must  have  been  Finns  or  Laps,  who, 
perhaps,  were  the  predecessors  of  both 
Celts  and  Teutons  in  Western  Europe, 
for  in  those  times,  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  were  any  Gothic  or  Teutonic  na- 
tions  in  North-western  Europe.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  Welsh,  Gaelic  and 
Breton  resemble  the  Uralian  dialects  in 
one  or  two  important  points,  wherein 
ali  three  differ  from  their  kindred  Indo- 
European  tongues. 

^'  JSTow  Erris,  in  west  Connaught. 
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"  Three  himdred  men  that  band  did  number, 
That  came  ítom  the  clime  of  Uadmòr, 
But  short  their  sway  had  lasted, 
When  in  one  week  they  were  laid  low." 

Seven  lakes  burst  forty^  in  Ireland  in  the  days  of  Partholan, 
namely,  Loch-Mesc/^  in  Oonnanght,  which  overspread  Magli- 
Lergna ;  Loch-Con,^^  wliich  burst  fortli  over  the  land  three  years 
after  the  battle  with  Kical,  and  Magh-Cro  was  the  name  of  the 
plain  it  overvvhehiied ;  Loch-Dechet^^  burst  forth  twelve  yeara 
after  Partholan's  occupation ;  and  one  year  after  that,  Slangi, 
the  fourth  chieftain  of  his  people,  died,  and  was  buried  on  Shabh- 
Slangi.22  A  year  after  the  latter  event,  the  eruption  of  Loch- 
Laigiinni,^^  in  the  territory  of  Ui-Mac-Uais,  of  Breàgh,  tòok  place. 
Laigiinni  was  the  fifth  of  the  nobles  that  had  come  over  with 
Partholan ;  and  it  was  when  they  were  digging  his  grave  that  the 
last  named  lake  sprang  forth ;  hence  they  called  it  Laiglinni's 
lake,  or  Loch-Laighnni.  Next  year  Loch-Ectra^  broke  out, 
between  Sliabh-Modurn^^  and  Sliabh-Fuaid,^  in  Orgiall;  after 
this  Loch-Eudraide^^  burst  forth,  and  in  it  Eudraide,  the  chieftain 
from  whom  it  was  called,  was  drowned ;  in  the  same  year  hap- 
pened  the  eruption  of  Loch-Cuan.^^  Partholan,  upon  arriving  in 
Ireland,  found  but  three  lakes  and  nine  rivers  therein.  The 
lakes  were  Loch-Luimnigh,^^  in  Des-Mumha,  or  Desmond ;  Loch- 
Foirdemain,^^  near  Traigh-Li  (Tralee),  in  Munster,  and  Finloch- 
Kera,^^  in  Irrus-Domnan,  in  Connaught,  of  which  the  bard  says: 

"  Three  wide  and  wondrous  lakes, 
And  nine  delightful  rivers, 


^8  Burst  forth,  "Do  Bhrúclit,"is  the 
word  used  by  our  ancient  chroniclers. 
Most  modern  Irish  antiquaries  under- 
stand  the  phrase  to '  be  a  figurative 
method  of  expressing  the  discovery  of 
these  lakes,  by  the  exploring  colonists. 
To  suppose  anything  else  would  lead 
one  back  to  those  fabled  times  of  classic 
legend,  when,  as  poets  sang,  Sicily 
was  torn  from  Italy,  and  some  great 
Atlantis  sank  beneath  the  ocean. 

^^  Now  Lough  Mask,  a  large  and 
beautiful  lake  in  the  county  Mayo.-0'D. 

20  LocJi  Con  is  in  the  barony  of 
Tirawiey  and  county  of  Mayo. — 0'D. 

2^  Loch  Dechet  or  Techet  is  now 
Lough  Gara,  between  the  counties  Ros- 
common  and  Sligo.  — 0'D. 

^2  Sliabh'Slano;i  was  the  ancient 
name  of  Sliabh  Domhamghairt  [Slieve 
Dowangart),  now  Slieve  Donard. — 0'D. 


23  Loch  Laigiinni  is  not  known.  Ui 
Mac  Uais  Breàgh  is  a  district  in  East- 
meath.— 0'D. 

2i  25  26  iQcff^  Ectra,  Dr.  0'Don(>. 
van  says  that  there  is  no  remarkable 
lake  between  those  mountains  but 
Loch  Mucnamha,  near  Castleblaney. 
Sliabh  Modurn  [Mourne)  lies  in  the 
barony  of  Oremourne,  county  Mon- 
aghan.  Sliabh  Fuaid,  4s  situated 
near  Newtown,  Hamilton  county,  Ar- 
magh. 

"  Loch  Rudraide.  The  mouth  of 
the  river  Erne,  county  Donegal,  was  so 
called.— 0'D. 

28  Loch  Cuan,  now  called  Strang 
ford  Lough,  county  Down  — 0'D. 

29  30  31  i^Qf^}^  Luimnigh^  nowLimerick 
Harbor,  Loch  Foirdemain,  Tralee  bay^ 
and  Finnloch  Kera^  Lough  Carra,  in 
Mayo.— 0'D. 
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Locli-Fordremain,  Loch-Luimnigli 
And  Finnloch,  close  by  Irrus." 

The  foUowing  are  tljie  nine  rivers,  namely,  the  Buas  (now  the 
Bnsh),  between  Dal- Araide^^  and  Dal-Eiada,^^  or  Kuta ;  tlie  Berba 
(now  Barrow) ;  the  Eurthacli,  or  Lifi  (now  LifiPey),  between  the 
"Di-Neill  and  the  people  of  Leinster;  the  Laei  (now  Lee),  in 
Munster,  running  throngh  Muscraide  (now  Muskerry)  to  Cork'; 
the  Sligech  (SUgo)  ;  the  Saimer  (otherwise  the  Erna) ;  the 
Muaidh  (now  Moy),  in  -Connaught,  in  the  territory  of  the  nor- 
thern  Ui-Fiàchrach  {Ee-Feeghragh) ;  the  Modurn  or  Mourne,  in 
Tirone,  and  the  Bann  between  Lee  and  Eli,  as  the  bard  informs 
us  in  the  duan,  which  begins,  ^^  Adam,  parent  source  of  hosts :" 

"  The  Laei,  Buas,  Barma,  the  strong  Berba, 
The  Saimer,  Sligech,  Modurn,  Muaidh, 
And  Lifi,  in  Laighen,  likewise — 
These  are  the  elder  rivers." 

Abont  four  years  after  the  ernption  of  Murthol,^  Partholan 
died,  iú  the  old  plain  of  Magh-n-Elta  of  Edar,  and  there  he  was 
buried.  The  reason  why  it  is  called  the  Old  Plain^  i.  e.  Sen-Maghj 
is  because  no  wòod  ever  grew  upon  it,  and  the  reason  why  it  is 
called  Magh-n-Elta,  i.e.,  '^the  plain  of  the  flocks,"  (i.e.,  elta^)  is 
because  that  was  the  place  where  the  fowl  of  Eri  used  to  corne 
to  bask  in  the  sun. 

Partholan  died  abont  thirty  years  after  his  occnpation  of  Ire- 
land.  Some  of  out  antiqnarians  will  have  it  that  event  happened 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2628,  but  I  jndge  from  what  I  have 
shown  above,  that  there  were  only  198B  from  the  Creaj:;ión  of  the 
world  to  the  death  of  Partholan.  There  are  others,  again,  that 
say,  that  only  twenty  years  intervened  between  the  death  of 
Partholan  and  the  destrnction  of  his  people  by  the  plague ;  bnt, 
the  general  opinion  is  against  them ;  for  it  says  that  Ireland 
remained  desert,  bnt  thirty  years  after  that  catastrophe,  nntil 
Nemedh  came  to  take  possession  of  it :  as  the  poet  relates  in  the 
folio wing  verse : 

"  During  thirty  years,  full  told 
It  lay  desolate,  without  warriors  brave, 
When  ali  its  hosts  died  in  one  week 
In  flocks  upon  Magh-n-Elta." 

We  are  told  by  the  holy  Cormac  Mac  Cnlinain,  that  there 

'2  33  j)al  Araidhe  [Daul    Arree,)  was  Masters  call  this  "  Murthol  Brena,"  or 

co-extensive  with  the  present  county  *' the  Inundation  of  Brena. "  Brena  ap- 

Down,  and  Dal-Riada  with  the  county  pears,  it  would  seem,  to  have  been  an 

Antrim.  old    name  for  the  present  Strangford 

«*  Murthol.  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Lough 
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were  tliree  liundred  years  from  tlie  coming  of  Partliolan  to  tlie 
destruction  of  his  people,  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  thô 
bard  Eocaidh  0'Floinn  {O-Fíinn)^  where  he  says: 

"  Three  liundred  years,  we  know  well, 
Over  tliose  loveiy,  fertile  fields, 
Euled  that  polished,  prudent  race, 
In  Eri,  tlie  anclent  and  tHe  august." 

It  miist  also  b3  seen,  from  ali  we  have  said,  that  tliose  are  not 
to  bô  believed  eitlier,  who  say  that  more  tlian  five  liundred  years 
inter vened  between  the  death  of  Partholan  and  the  destruction 
of  his  people  by  the  plague ;  neither  are  we  to  suppose,  that  after 
the  country's  having  been  inhabited,  as  they  assert,  for  above 
five  liundred  years,  the  number  of  its  people  could  amount  to  no 
more  than  five  thousand  men  and  four  thousand  women. 

The  following  was  the  division  made  of  Ireland  by  the  four 
sons  of  Partholan,  Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  chieftains  that 
had  four  naraesakes^^  amongst  the  descendants  of  Miledh;  here, 
then,  is  their  division,  as  recorded  by  Eocaidh  0'Floinn,^  Ard- 
Ollamh  re  Filided^  or  Arch-Poet  of  Ireland. 

*'  FOUR  gallant  sons  of  warlike  deeds, 
Four  princely  sons  had  Partholan, 
Who  shared  between  them,  uncontrolled 
And  without  grudge,  the  iands  of  Eri."  "^ 


^^  These  naraesakes  were  the  four 
sons  of  Eber  Finn,  son  of  Miledh,  who 
ruled  Ireland  conjointly  from  A.  M. 
2755  to  A.  M.  2756.  The  names  are, 
apparently,  allegorical  in  both  in- 
stances,  and  refer  to  the  arts  and  in- 
stitutions  established  in  Ireland  during 
its  occupation  by  the  Partholanians  and 
Eberians,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
thus  enigmatically  and  succinctly  pre- 
Berved  in  Druidic  rann.  I  here  give  the 
meanings  of  these  four  words,  from  O'- 
Keilly's  Irish  Dictionary,  viz.:  1.  "Er"  or 
*'Ear,"  suh.  head,  aàj,^  great ;  2.  "Orba," 
$uh,  inheritance,  land  patrimony;  see  al- 
so "Forba"  and  "Forbadh,"  id.;  3.  "Fe- 
rann" or  "  Fearann,"  land,  a  farm,  i.  e.  a 
d  stind  portion  of  land,  4.  "  Fergna," 
chieftainship,  seniority,  and  "  Ergna," 
ivhich  is  tlie  sa?ne  word  without  the  dig- 
íim7/ia,  knowledge.  The  allegory  then 
might  mean,  that  these  sons,  born  to 
Fartholan,  in  Ireland,  were  the  laws 
and  customs  he  established  amongst 
the  hunters  and  fishers,  he  found  dwell- 
In^;  íq  it/viz. :  Ist.  Head,  i.  e.,  govern- 


ment.  2d.  Inheritance  of  property. 
3d.  Distinct  apportionment  of  land. 
4th.  Seniority  or  chieftainship,  i.  e^ 
distíndíon  of  Yanik. 

^^  The  celebrated  chief-poet,  Eocaidh 
0'Floinn,  ílourished  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tury.  Many  of  his  compositions  re- 
main,  The  post  of  "Ard-ollamh  re 
Filidecht,"  {Ard-OUav-re-fdkeght) ,  i.  e. 
chief-doctorship  of  poetry,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  regular  institutions  of  the 
Gaels. 

"  Tliis  division  has  been  before 
given,  and  the  modern  names  df  the 
boundary  points  shown,  viz. :  Ist,  from 
Aiiech  or  Ellagh,  near  Derry,  on  the 
north  coast,  to  Ath-Cliath  or  Dublin ; 
2d,  from  Dublin  to  Ard-Nemidh,  i.  e. 
the  hill  over  the  Cove  of  Oork,  oíi 
Great-Island ;  3d,  to  Medraide,  i.  e. 
Clarín's  Bridge,  near  Galway,  anâ 
thence  again  to  Aiiech.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked  that  no  internai  boundaries  are 
laid  down.  'J'he  interior  was  still  ap- 
parently unknown,  the  Partholanians 
occupying  but  the  coasts. 
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Their  division  was  not  hard  for  these — ► 
The  isle  of  Eri,  an  unbroken  forest — 
Few  then  tlie  dwellers  in  each  lis,^ 
Each  man  well  knew  his  proper  share. 

Er,  the  eldest,  bright  was  his  happiness, 
Pleasant  his  share,  long  held  in  peace — • 
From  Ailech-Neid,  land  without  deceit, 
To  the  rich  Ath-Cliath  of  Laigheu.- 

From  Ath-CIiath  Laighen,  Leap^*  of  Ler, 
To  the  tall  isle  of  Ard-Nemidh, 
A  fair,  rich  soil  was  Orba's  share — 
Free  from  strife — strong  was  his  rule. 

From  the  ford  where  Nemedh  met  his  deatb. 

To  Medraide  of  wide  territories, 

A  fair  and  faultíess  tract, 

Was  the  large  domain  of  Ferann. 

Long  is  the  tract  from  far  Medraide 
To  Ailech-Neid  of  customs  good, 
A  powerful  lordship,  of  fearless  sway, 
This.pIeiiteous  land  fell  to  Fergna. 

On  Eri's  soil  (no  tale  of  falsehood  this) 
Were  born  these  champions  named. 
A  noble  race  of  endless  fame — 
Gentle  as  warlike  were  the  FOUR." 

Here  foUow  the  names  of  Partliolan^s  hiisbandmen,  Tòtliact, 
Tarba,  Trèn,  Imhas,  Cul,  Dorcha  and  Damli.'*^  His  four  oxen 
were  Liag,  Leg-magb,  Imari  and  Etbrigbe.  Beòr  was  tbe  name 
of  the  first  person  tbat  received  people  at  free  hospitalitj,  or 
entertainment,  in  Ireland.     Breòga,  sor  of  Senboth,  was  tbe  first 

'8  Lis  or  ^2*05,  gen.  lesa,  is  the  most  ^^  These  names  of  Partholan's  hus- 

Tisnal  name  for  those  circular  earthen  bandmen,  &c.,  tend  to  coníirm  one,  as 

forts,  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three  to  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  names 

of  which  are  to  be  found,  or  may  be  of  his  followers.    They  are  most  of 

traced  in  almost  every  Baili  or  town-  them  ordinary  Gaelic  words,  and  ex- 

land  in  L^eland.  pressive  of  certain  appropriate  attri- 

^^  In  the  original,  Leim  Lir,  *IIalli-  butes,  viz. :  amongst  those  husbandmen, 

day  translates  these  words,  "  great  the  Tothacht,    i.  e.    "  digging ;"     Tarhhay 

coast."     We    cannot    find    that    the  i.  e.,  *'  profit ;"  Trèn,  i.  e.  "  strength," 

words  could  bear  that  construction.  &c.  Amongst  the  oxen  are  Leg-mhaghy 

Besides,  Ler's  Leap  might  have  been  as  i.  e.,  "  lay  the    fieíd  ;"    Imari,  i.   e. 

íippropriately  applied  to  the  mouth  of  "  ridge ;"  and  Ethrighe,  i.  e.  "  furrow." 

the  Liffey,  as  "  Leim  Choncullainn'*  or  The  names  of  his  three  Druids,  signify 

Cuchullainn's  Leap,    to    that  of   the  Jc>wivledge,  information,  and    inqairy, 

Shannon.    We  sho-ll  meet,  farther  on,  The  names  of  his  merchants,  "  Bibal  ** 

with  a    celebrated    personage    called  and  "  Bebal,"  would  seem  to  point  to  the 

Manannan,  son  of  Ler.  East,  where  he  traded. 
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man,  that  íirst  introduced  single  combat  into  Ireland.  Samaliliath 
was  tlie  íirst  to  introdnce  the  drinking  of  ale.  Fios,  Eòlas  and 
Fochmart  were  Partliolan's  tlaree  druids;^^  Muclia,  Meran  and 
Muncnican  were  Lis  three  claampions ;  Bibal  and  Bèbal  were  bis 
two  mercbants :  be  bad  ten  dangbters  and  ten  sons-in-law. 


^^  Draeiãhj  (Bhree),  is  the  Gaelic 
forni  of  the  word  "  Druid."  The 
pagan  priests  of  the  Celtic  nations 
were  thus  designated.  The  term  is 
generally  derived  from  some  word  kin- 
dred  to  the  Greek  ôpvç^SLud  Irish  "dair," 
*'  an  oak  tree,"  from  their  usually  per- 
forming  their  rites  in  sacred  groves  of 
that  tree.    It  is,  however,  more  ap- 

Í)ropriately  derived  from  some  word 
ike  ôpaG)  "to  make;"  thus  ttoltjttjç 
a  "  poet,"  from  ttolscú  "  to  make,"  for  the 


wçrd  meant  "prophet,"  "poet,"  and 
"  áage,"  as  well  as  "  priest."  Thus,  its 
relation  to  drècht  (drayaght),  an  old 
Irish  name  for  "  poesy,"  would  be  the 
same  exactly  as  that  between  rcoLTjfÀa 
and  TTOtTjTTjç.  Drtcht,  seems  a  con- 
tracted  form  of  draeidJieckt  (dreeaght,) 
i.  e.  "  druidism."  This  latter  deriva- 
tion  we  have  observed  to  be  the  con- 
jecture of  some  learned  continental 
philologists.  It  seems  the  more 
likely. 


CHAPTER  YII. 


OF  THE  SECOND  COLONIZATIOK  OF  lEELAND,  I.E.,  THE  CONQUEST 
BY  THE  SOKS  OF  NEMEDÍI,  GR  THE  IS:EMEDIA1^S,  AND  OF 
THEIR  BATTLES  DOWN  HEBE. 

Ireland  remained  waste  for  tbe  space  of  tbirty  years  after 
tbe  extinction^  of  tbe  race  of  Partbolan,  -antil  Nemedb,  son  of 
Âgnaman,  son  of  Pamp,  son  of  Tatb,  son  of  Será,  son  of  Sru, 
son  of  Esrn,  son  of  Framant,  son  of  Fatbacta,  son  of  Magog, 
son  of  Japbet  carne  and  settled  tberein.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
tbat  ali  tbose  tbat  formerly  invaded  Ireland,  are  of  the  posterity 
of  Magog,^  except  Kesair  alone,  if  it  be  indeed  true  tbat  tbat 


^  Partholan  and  his  people  died  at 
"  Tamlact  Muintiri  Partholain,"  now 
Tallaght,  within  three  railes  of  Dublin. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  ali  the 
Partholanians  could  have  been  destroy- 
ed.  We  must  rather  understand  the 
fact  here  recorded,  to  mean  that  the 
plague  had  so  weakeued  them,  that 
their  Fomorian  or  Aboriginal  enemies 
had  subdued  or  banished  these  early 
civilizers. 

*  This,  though  the  common  opinion 
of  our  Shanachies,  is  most  improbable. 


In  fact  the  old  nanies  of  the  country 
and  its  rivers  and  mountains,  go  far  to 
disprove  the  similarity  of  origin  and 
language  here  asserted.  The  preserva- 
tion  of  their  genealogies  was,  it  is  true, 
an  essential  institution  of  the  Gaelic  pol- 
ity — in  fact,  the  man  or  tribe  whose  pedi-* 
gree  was  forgotten,  lost  his  or  its  liberty 
thereby — but  the  Gaelic  Shenachies, 
had  no  interest  in  handing  down  the 
pedigrees  of  the  earlier  tribes.  We 
shall  even  see  them  hereafter  making 
la  ws  to  prevent  any  such  transmission. 
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heroine  ever  occupied  the  islancl.  It  is  at  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  tliat 
the  genealogies  of  Nemedh  and  Partholan  separate;  and  at  Será 
tliat  the  generations  of  tlie  Fir-Bolgs,  Tuath.a-Dè-Da,naniis  and 
the  sons  of  Miledh  or  Milesians  diverge  from  one  another.  AU 
these  nations  spoke  the  "  Scot-Bèrla"  or  Scottish  tongue.  This 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  Ith,  son  of  Breôgan,  carne  to 
Ireland,  he  communicated  with  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns  in  that 
tongue,  and  throngh  it  both  he  and  they  found  out,  that  they 
were  each  of  them  of  the  posteritj  of  Magog.  Some  assert,  that 
Nemedh  was  descended  from  Adia,  a  son  whom  Partholan  had 
left  behind  him  in  the  East. 

The  coiirse^  Nemedh  took  in  his  voyage  to  Irèland  from  Scy- 
thia,  was  throngh  that  narrow  sea  that  comes  in  from  the  ocean, 
which  narrow  sea  is  called  the  "  Maré  Euxinum"  (i.  e.  the  Euxine^ 
now  the  Black  Sea)}  It  is  the  boundary  between  the  north-west 
part  of  Ásia  and  the  north-east  part  of  Europe ;  the  Eiphean 
(  Ural)  Mountains  are  also,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela,  on  the 
north-west  boundary  of  Ásia,  between  the  sea  jnst  mentioned 
and  the  Northern  Ócean.  He  left  the  Eiphean  Mountains  on 
his  right,  until  he  got  into  the  North  sea,  and  then  he  left  Eiirope 
on  his  left,  until  he  reached  Ireland.^  The  folio wing  was  the 
strength  of  his  íleet  and  the  níimber  of  his  host,  to  wit,  thirty- 
four  ships,  with  a  crew  of  thirty  in  each  ship.  The  leaders  of 
these  were  Nemedh  and  his  four  sons,  Starn,  larbanel  the  Pro- 
phet,  Anind  and  Fergus^Leth-derg  (Fergus  of  the  Eed  Side).^ 

Four  lakes  burst  forth  in  Ireland  in  ]S[emedh's  time.  These  are 
Loch-Brenann  on^  Magh-Asail,  in  Ui  Niallain;  Loch  Munremar,^ 

of  the  voyage,  liowever,  might  liave 
bceii  performed  in  boats,  up  the  Yolga 
or  the  Don.  The  error  of  a  single  word 
or  a  few  words,  would  have  caused  the 
mistake.  The  main  facts,  as  io  the  tra- 
ditionary  acconiit  of  Nemedh's  niigra- 
tions,  can  scarcely  be  impugned  thereby . 
Dr.  Keating  was  so  rigld  a  respecter 
of  antiquity  that  he  neglected  to  look 
at  his  map.  AVith  tlie  exception  of 
the  sail  by  the  Eiphean  mountains,  the 
description  of  the  migration  is  exactly 
whát  might  be  expected.  The  Scan- 
dinavians,  and  other  nations,  must 
háve  traced  nearly  the  same  route  in 
after  times. 

^  Medu,  Macha,  Yba,  and  Kera, 
were  the  wives  of  these  chieftains.— 
Four  Masters. 

7  Loch  Brenann,  appears  to  have 
been  another  name  for  Loch  Cal,  now 
Lough  Gall,  in  the  barony  of  West 
Oneilland,  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 


'  The  course  here  vaguely  poínted 
out,  was  the  ono  that  might  have  been 
taken  by  the  Cimbri  or  Kimri,  i.  e. 
the  Northern  Oelts,  if,  as  some  anti- 
quaries  suppose,  these  were  descendants 
of  the  Ciramerii  of  the  Palus  Mceotis, 
now  the  Sea  of  Asoph.  The  name  of 
the  Cimmerii,  is  still  faintly  preserved 
in  that  of  the  "  Crimea." 

*  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea  is  here 
obviously  confounded  with  the  Baltic  ; 
that  is,  the  point  from  which  the  Neme- 
dians  first  started  towards  the  JSTorth, 
with  that  wheuce  they  sailed  from 
directly  for  Ireland.  The  Euxine  has 
no  direct  communication  with  the 
ocean,  but  the  Baltic  has,  and  agrees 
fully  with  this  description. 

^  The  Gaelic  Bards  were  certainly 
no  geographers,  or  they  would  not  have 
made  this  colony  sail  over  land  from  the 
Cimmerian  to  the  Cimbric  Peninsula, 
i.  e.,  from  Crimea  to  Denmark.    Part 
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011  Magh-sola;  and,  ten  years  after  tlie  landing  of  Nemedh,  Locli- 
Darbrech^  sprang  forth,  and  also  Loch  Anind,  o  ver  Magli-Mor,  in 
Meath ;  Loch- Anind  was  thus  called,  for  it  burst  fortí  over  the 
land  when  they  were  digging  tlie  grave  of  Anind.  It  was  of 
these  lakes  that  the  bard  sang  the  following  rann : 

"  Four  lakes  of  waters  wide 
Burst  over  the  great  Fodla — 
Locli-Darbrech,  Loch-Brenann,  fair 
Loch-Munremar,  Loch-Anind."^'' 

The  wife  of  Nemedh  died  in  Ireland,-  in  the  twelfth  year  after 
her  arrival  in  the  coiintrj,  and  prévio us  to  the  death  of  Anmd, 
son  of  Nemedh.  Macha  was  this  lady's  name ;  and  she  was  the 
first  that  had  died  since  the  landing  of  Nemedh's  colony  therein. 
It  is  from  her  that  Ard-Mac)ia  (i.  e.  Macha's  height,  now  Armagh) 
has  its  name. 

ISTemedh  built  two  royal  raths  (i.  e.  forts)  in  Ireland,  namely,  Eath 
Kinneich,^^  in  the.Ui  Niallain,  and  Eath  Kimbaeith,^^  in  Semni. 
It  was  the  four  sons  of  Madan  Munremar,  of  the  Fomorians/^  that 
built  Eath  Kinneich  in  one  day ;  their  names  were  Bog,  Eobog, 
Eubni  and  Eodan.  Nemedh  síew  them  the  next  morning  in 
Doiri  Lighe,^^  lest  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  pull 
down  the  rath  again,  and  he  buried  theni  where  they  fell. 

Nemedh  cleared^twelve  plains  of  wood  while  in  Ireland ;  here 
follow  their  iiames:  Magh-Kera,^^  Magh-Nera,^^  Magh-Culi- 
Tolàdh/^Magh-Luirgj^^in  Oonnaught;  Magh-Tochair,  in  Tyrone; 
Lec-Magh,^^  in  Munster;  Magh-Bresa,^^  in  Leinster ;  Magh-Lu- 
gaidh,2i  ia  Ui  Tuirtri;^^  Magh-Seridh,23  in  Tebtha  (Teffa) ;  Magli- 

Li,"    It  was  very  probably  in 

the  territory  of  the  Fir  Lii,  on  the 
Bi  ver  Bann. — O 'D. 

15  Magh-Kera,  i.  e.  the  Plain  of 
Kera,  in  the  barony  of  Carra,  and 
county  of  Mayo. — 0'D. 

^^  Magh-Nera,  unknown  to  editor. 

"  Magh-CuU'Tolàdh,  (MoyçuUi-To' 
la,)  a  piain  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
maine,  and  county  of  Mayo. — 0'D. 

^^  Magh^Liiírg,  now  Moylurg',  in 
the  county  of  Koscommon. — 0'D. 

1^  Lec-Magh,  unknown  to  editor. 

2°  Magh-Bresa.  The  'Four  Masters 
have  it  Magh-Brensa.  Not  known  to 
editor. 

21  Magh-Lugaidh  (Moy  Looee),  i.  e. 
the  Plain  of  Lugaidh,  a  district  roun(3 
Lough  Neagh. — 0'D. 

22  The  Uí  Tiiirtri,  who  gave  their 
name  to  this  district,  were  descended 
from    Fiacra  Tort,  the  grandson  of 


or  it  may  be  the  Fretum  Brennese, 
otherwise  Loch  Ouan,  now  Strangford 
Lake,  whose  eruption  has  already  been 
recorded. — 0'D. 

'^  Loch  Munremar  is  now  called 
Lough  Kamor,  near  Yirginia,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan, — 0'D. 

^  Loch  Darbrech — now  Lough  Derry- 
varagh,  a  large  and  beautiful  lake,  near 
Castlepollard,county  Westmeath.--0'D. 

1^  Loch^  Anind — now  Lough  Ennell, 
near  Mullingar.— 0'D. 

11  Rath  Kinneich,  or  Cinneich,  un- 
known.—0'D. 

12  Rath  Kimbaeith,  the  name  is  now 
obsolete.  Magh  Semhni  [Moy  Shevni), 
was  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  Kinn 
Semni  [Reen  Shevni),  was  the  old 
name  of  Island-Magee. — 0'D. 

i''  This  would  show  that  the  Fomo- 
rians  inhabited  the  country  still. 
i*  JDoiri  Lighe,  i.  e.  "the  oak  wood  of 
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Semni,2*  j^  Dal-Araide,  Antrim;  Magli-Murtliemiii,2s  in  Breàgli; 
and  Magli-Maclia,^^  in  Orghiall. 

Nemedh  defeated  the  Fomorians  in  three  battles.  Tliese  peo- 
pie  were  marineis  of  the  race  of  Cham,  who,  sailing  from  Africa, 
íied  to  the  islands  of  the  west  of  Europe,  in  order  to  make  settle- 
ments  for  themselves  therein,  and  thus  avoid  the  descendanís  of 
Shem ;  for  they  feared  lest  the  latter  shonld  enslave  them,  in 
consequence  of  the  curse  pronounced  loj  Noah  against  their  pro- 
genito]',  Cham,  In  this  manner  they  imagined  that,  by  making 
their  settlements  in  far  distant  lands,  they  might  be  allowed  to 
live  in  secnrity,  remote  from  the  oppression  of  the  children 
of  Shem.  For  this  reason  did  they  come  to  Ireland,  where  they 
were  routed  by  Nemedh  in  the  three  battles,  as  above  stated, 
namely:  in  the  battle  of  Sliabh-Bladma  (now  Slieve  Bloom^  in 
Leinster) ;  and  the  battle  of  Jlos-Fraechain,^^  in  Connaught,  wherein 
fell  Gann  and  Gennan,  two  Fomorian  chieftains ;  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Murbolg,  in  Dal-Eiada,  or  the  Enta.  In  the  latter  conflict, 
Starn,  son  of  Nemedh,  fell  by  the  hand  of  Conaing,  son  of  Faebar, 
at  Lethed-lact-Moighe  {Lehid-laght-Moy),  A  battle  was,  also, 
fought  between  them  at  Cnamh-Eos,^  where  there  was  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Irish,who  were  led  on  by  Arthiir,  a  son  of  Nemedh, 
who  had  been  born  to  him  in  Ireland,  and  by  Ibcan,  son  of  Starn, 
son  of  Nemedh. 

After  this  Nemedli  died  of  a  plagne,  at  the  island  of  Ard- 
Nemidh,^  in  ,Ui  Liathain,^^  in  Munster,  which  is  now  called 
Barrymore  Island.  With  him  there  perished  two  thousand  of 
his  people,  men  and  women. 

After  the  death  of  Nemedh,  his  children  and  people  had  to 
endnre  great  tyranny  and  oppression  in  Ireland  from  the  Fomor- 
ians, in  vengeance  for  those  battles  mentioned  above,  where  the 
latter  had  been  routed  by  Nemedh. 

King   Colla  Uais.     The  word  "  ui,"  "  wood  of  the  bonés,"  probably  Cam- 

pronounced  "ee,"means  "grandsons"  ross,  county  Carlow. — 0'D. 

or  "  descendants  ;"  it  is  the  nommative  ^^  "  Oi7ean  Arda  Nemedh'^  {Illawn- 

plural  cf  "  o,"  the  common  prefix  of  tzrc?a-??ei;i!/e)j  i.e.  the  Island  of  Nemedh 's 

Irish  surnames.  Height,  was  the  old  name  of  Great  Is- 

2'  Magh' SeridJi,  said  to  be  Kenan-  land  in  Cork  Harbor,  upon  which  the 

nus,  no w^Kells,  between  the  two  Tef  town  of  Cove  stands, 

fias,  in  Meath. — 0'1).  2®  Vi  Liathain,  (Ee  Leehaiiin),  was 

2*  See  note  on  Rath  Kimbaeith,  0'Lehan's  country.     The  Irish   Sept 

'5  Magh-Miirthemni     {Moy     Mm-  from  whom  the  district  received  its 

h&jni) ,  was  in  Louth.  name,  are  now  universally  called  Lyons. 

"®  Magh-Macha,  i.  e.  the  "  Plain  of  They  are  still  num^rous  round   their 

Macha,"  was  ncar  Armagh.  ancient  tribe-land.     Their  country  was 

2''  Roi^-Fraechain,  is  now  called  Ros-  afterwards    called    Barrymore,    from 

reahan,  in  the  barony  of  Murresk,  and  the  family  of  the  Norman  De  Barries, 

ccunty  of  Mayo. — 0'D.  who    conquered    and  possessed   it  in 

^  Cnamh-Ros  [Cnaw  Ross),  i.  e.  the  after  times. 
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Conaing,  son  of  Faebar,  from  whom  is  called  Tor-Conaing,^^  off 
the  northern  coast  of  Ireland,  and  wlio  kept  a  fleet  and  resided  at 
Tor-Conaing,  now  Tor-Inis,  or  Torj  Island,  with  More,  tlie  son 
of  Dela,  exacted  tlie  tribute  of  Ireland  from  the  Nemedians. 
The  amount  of  th  is  tribute  was  two-thirds  of  their  children,  corn, 
and  cattle,  which  had  to  be  presente  d  to  those  two  chieftaina 
every  year,  on  the  eve  of  Samhain^^  (Âll-hallows),  upon  the  field 
of  Magh-Kedni,^^  between  Drobaeis  (Bundrowes)  and  Erni.  The 
place  received  the  name  of  Magh-Kedni,  from  the  freç[uent  usage 
of  paying  that  tribute  thereon.  The  Fomorians  imposed  still 
another  tjrannical  exaction  on  the  children  of  Nemedb,  namely, 
three  measures^  of  cream,^^  ílour  and  butter,  which  were  to  be 
sent  from  every  hearth  to  More  and  Conaing,  at  Tor-Inis ;  and 
this  tax  was  levied  throughout  Ireland  by  a  female  steward, 
named  Liag;  in  testimony  whereof,  a  bard  has  spoken  this  verse : 

"  The  tax  tliey  then  laid  on 
Was  three  well-filled  measures — 
A  measure  of  cream  from  richest  milk, 
A  measure  of  the  flour  of  wheat. 
The  third  tax,  not  great,  we  dêem, 
Was  a  measure  of  mellow  butter." 

At  length,  anger  and  impatience  seized  the  men  of  Eri,  by  rea- 
son  of  that  tribute  and  taxation,  and  they  rose  up  to  give  battle 


^'^  Tor-Conaing,  or  CoTiaing's  Tower, 
was  situated  on  Tory  Island,  oíf  the 
north-west  coast  of  Donegal.  A  long 
account  of  its  destruction,  is  given  in 
the  Book  of  Invasions,  i.  e.  the  "  Leb- 
har  Gabhala." 

32  Samhain,  now  pronouncfed  Savivin 
and  Sowin,  is  the  old  Irish  namo  for 
the  íirst  of  November.  It  is  fancifiilly 
derived  by  our  bardic  etymologists  from 
the  words  "  Samh-Shuan  "  {Sat)-hooan) 
i.  e.  the  rest  of  Samh,  or  the  Sun  ;  or 
from  "  Samh-Fuin,"  (Savvin)  i.  e.  the 
end  of  Samh ;  for  then  the  "  Samhradh," 
(Sowrah  and  Savrah,)  one  of  two  great 
divisions  into  which  the  pagan  Irish 
divided  their  year,  ended.  This  divi- 
siou  commenced  on  the  "  La  Beltaini  " 
or  May-day.  The  other  division  was 
called  the  Gamhradh  (Gavrah),  or  Sea- 
son  of  Gamh.  Besides  these,  the  Irish 
year  was  divided  into  the  four  seasons : 
"  Erach,"  Spring ;  "  Samhradh,"  Sum- 
mer  ;  "  Foghmhar,"  (Fovar  or  Foar,) 
Harvest,  and  "  Geimhred,"  {Guireh,} 
Winter.  Samhain  was  a  famous  festi- 
val amongst  the  heathen  Irish.    Then 


the  famous  Druidic  fire,  whence  ali  the 
hearths  in  Ireland  were  to  be  lighted, 
was  kindled  at  Tlactga,  now  Athboy, 
in  the  Munster  portion  of  Meath.  It 
was  the  custom  to '  extinguish  ali  the 
private  hearths  in  the  isíand,  on  the 
night  previ ous.  The  customs  still  ob- 
served  on  Hallow-Eve  are  remnants  of 
the  ceremonies  anciently  practiced  in 
honor  of  the  Eest  of  Samh. 

2^  Magh-Kedni  lay  on .  the  borders 
of  the  present  counties  of  Bonegal  and 
Fèrmanagh,  between  Lough  Erne  and 
the  sea  at  Bundrowes.  The  derivation 
here  hinted  at,  from  "  cedna "  the 
same,  is  extremely  forced. 

^^  The  original  has  "  trí  lan- Sluaisde.'* 
"  Sluasad"  is  now  universally  applied 
to  the  implement  called  a  shovel : 
''  liach"  is  the  term  used  in  the  bardic 
rann  quoted  farther  on.  It  means  some 
such  flat  wooden  vessel  as  that  still  used 
by  the  Irish  milkwomen  for  skimming 
milk  and  making  up  butter. 

25  By  "  cream,"  cheese  is  most  prob- 
ably  meant. 
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to  the  Fonioriaiís.  These  people  were  called  Fomaraigli^  becausô 
they  were  folk  that  committed  ^^robberies,"  i.  Q.foglila^  upon  the 
'^sea,"  i.  e.  muir ;  hence  the  term  Eomarach  means  '^  pirate^'  or 
^'robber  of  tbeseas,"  i.  e.  "Fo  muirib."  The  clans  of  Nemedli  were 
now  led  on  by  tliree  brave  warriors,  naraelj  :  by  Beòthacb,  sou 
of  larbanèl  the  Prophet,  son  of  Nemedh  ;  and  by  Fergus  Leth- 
derg  (Redside),  son  of  Nemedh ;  and  by  Erglan,  son  of  Beòan, 
son  of  Starn,  son  of  Kemedh,  with  whom  were  his  two  brothers, 
Manntan  and  larthact.  Their  numbers  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand  on  sea  ánd  thirty  thousand  on  land ;  as  the  bard  thus 
reçords: 

"  Three  score  thousand,  a  briglit  array, 

Upon  the  land  and  on  the  water ; 

Such  were  the  hosts,  that  left  their  homes 

Of  Nemedh 's  clans,  to  raze  that  tower." 

They  then  demolished  the  tower  or  fortress  npon  Tor-Inis,  and 
there  Conaing  fell  with  his  childrenand  kindred.  However,  More, 
son  of  Dela,  arrived  soon  afterwards  at  Tor-Inis,  from  Africa,  with 
a  force  of  sixty  ships.  Upon  this,  the  clans  of  Nemedh  fought 
the  Fomorians  again  npon  the  same  grouiid.  In  this  second  battle, 
they  nearly  ali  either  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other,  or  were 
drownéd ;  for  they  did  not  perceive  the  tide  coming  in  upon  them, 
such  wasHhe  intensity  of  the  íight.  More,  son  of  Dela,  escaped 
with  a  small  portion  of  his  people,  and  with  them  he  took  pos- 
session  of  the  island.  Of  the  host  of  the  Nemedians,  engaged  in 
that  fight,  there  escaped  but  the  crew  of  one  ship,  containing 
thirty  warriors,  amongst  whom  were  three  chieftains  of  ]Sremedh's 
own  blood,  namely,  Simeôn  Brec,  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Nemedh; 
and  Ibath,  son  of  Beòthach,  son  of  larbanèl  the  Prophet,  son  of 
Nemedh;  and  Britãn  Mael,  son  of  Fergus  Leth-derg,  son  of 
Nemedh. 

Upon  escaping  from  that  conflict,  they  formed  the  resolution 
of  leaving  Ireland,  and  thus  fleeing  from  the  slavery,  to  which 
the  Fomorians  had  reduced  them.  They  were  seven  years  pre- 
paring  for  their  emigration.  Each  of  the  above-named  chiefs  pre- 
pareda  separate  íleet,  and  a  certain  portion,  both  of  the  children  of 
those  that  had  arrived  inJreland  with  Nemedh  and  of  his  own  de- 
scendants,  embarked  on  board  these  fleets  under  their  respectivo 

2^  Fomaraigh,  or,  with  ali  its  aspira-  shores,from  theDofrefield  or  Norwegian 

tions,   "  Fomharaigh  ; "    {Fovarih  and  Alps  to  Mount  Atlas.     At  the  time 

Fovarig)  is  the  plural  of  "Fomarach."  It  this  history  now  treats  of,  the  race  of 

is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  etymology  Cham  were  lords  of  powerful  empires 

of  the  name.    That  here  given  is  purely  in  Egypt  and  Oanaan,  while  the  race 

fanciful,  and  very  far-fetched.    The  peo-  of  Shem  were  still  but  obscuro  shep- 

pie  were  probably  the  Aborigines  or  herds,  so  that  the  reason,  given  a  little 

earliest  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  before  for  the  wanderings  of  this  people, 

and  may  have  occupied  the  Atlantic  cannot  be  admitted. 
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leaders.  Otliers^^  remained  afíer  tliem  in  Ireland.  Amongst  them 
were  ten  warriors,  left  to  rale  tlie  remnant  of  the  Nemedians,  tliat 
staid  belaind  iinder  the  tliraldom  of  tlie  Fomorians.  These  con- 
tinued^to  dwell  in  the  island,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Fer-Bolgs. 
Simcôn  Brec,  son  of  Starn,  son  of  JSTemedh,  one  of  those  three 
chieftains,  proceeded  with  his  followexs  to  Greece,^  that  is,  to 
that  part  of  it  called  Thrace,  and  here  again  thej  fell  into  bond- 
age.  It  is  from  this  Simeon  Brec  that  the  Fir-Bolgs  are  de- 
scended,  as  shall  hereafter  be  shownfl  Tlie  second  chieftain  Avent 
to  the  north  of  Europe,^^  namelj,  Ibath,  son  of  Beothach.  IIow- 
ever,  some  of  our  historians  say,  that  Beotia  was  the  coimtry  to 
which  he  went,  and  that  it  is  froni  him  the  Tuatha-de-Dananns  are 
descended.  The  third  chieftain,  Britan  Mael,  son  of  Fergiis  Leth- 
derg,  proceeded  to  Dobar^*^  and  lar-Dobar,^^  in  tbe  noith  of  Alba 
(Scotland).  There  he  dwelt  himself,  and  there  likewise  dwelt  his 
posterity  after  him.  The  number  of  vesselsthat  these  Nemed- 
ian  chieftains  took  with  them,  counting  ships,^  barks,^  cur- 
raghs'^  and  barges,*^  was  one  thonsand  and  thirty  in  ali. 
.  And  Britan  Mael  and  his  posterity  continned  to  dwell  in  Alba, 
as  we  have  jnst  mentioned,  and  there  they  remained  until  the 
Cruithnigh,  or  Pict^,  were  sent  from  Ireland  to  take  possession  of 
that  country  in  the  days  of  Erimhon.  And  the  holy  Cormac  Mac 
Culinan  tells  ns,  in  his  Psalter,  that  it  is  from  this  same  Britan 
that  the  island  Britannia  or  Great  Britain  has  received  the  name 
which  it  bears  to  the  present  day  :  and  -the  records  of  Ireland 
agree  with  him  in  this,  according  to  the  duan  which  begins — 
"Adam,  parent,  source  of  hosts." 

The  stainless  Britan  passed  over  the  sea, 
Generous  son  of  Fergus  Lethderg, 
Ali  the  Brethnaigh  of  victorious  íame 
From  him  are,  without  falsehood,  sprung. 

Another  bard.  bears  out  the  same  fact,  where  he  says — 

^  We  see  here  that  this,  probably  fusion  of  the  traditions  of  two  distinct 

the  eariiest  of  the  Oeltic  colonies,  did  nations,  that  might  have  amalgamated 

not  become  extinguished  by  the  Forno-  in  Lochlin  or  Scandinavia  and  thence 

rians.     They  occupied  a  portion  of  the  invaded  Ireland. 

island  to  tliemselves,  until  the  arrival  ^°  ^^  The  localities  here  meant  by  Do- 

of  their  kinsmen  the  Fer-Bolgs  enabled  bar  and  "  lar  "  or  West  Dobar,  are  un- 

them  to  triumph  over  their  enemies.  known  to  the  editor. 

^  This  return  to  Greece  is  Ímproba-  ^^  ^^  "^  ^^  The  terms  here  used  for  the 

ble.     It  means,  perháps,  that  he  went  different  speciea  of  vessels  mentioned  are 

back  to  some  of  his  Celtic  kinsmen,  "  long,"  a  s/«p  ;  "  baic,"a  èm^^;  "  ciir- 

now  ílowing  in  successive  waves  from  rach,"  a  curragh,  or  wicker  canoe  cov- 

the  East  and  over-spreading  the  conti-  ered  with  hides,  and  "  naemhog,"  (nay^ 

nent  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  vogue,)   a  diminutive   of    "  naei,"   or 

^^  The  àiscrepancyhere  tobe  observ-  "  naemh,"  a  ship,  which- 1  translate 

ed  is  obviously  the  result  of  the  con-  barge. 
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"  Britan  Mael,  the  son  of  princes, 
Noble  the  trunk  wheuce  he  spread ; 
The  son  of  the  Red-sided  Ohief  from  Leg-Magh, 
From  whom  ali  the  Brethnaigh  are  sprung." 

It  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  tliis  than  to,  suppose  tliat  Bri- 
tain  has  received  its  name  from  Brutus  ;^^  for,  if  it  were,  in  ali 
likelihood,  the  word  vvould  be  "Brutania."  Besides,  tlie  name 
was  still  further  obscared  by  the  sons  of  Brutus,  as  we  see  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  for,  according  to  bim,  Loegrus,*^  tiie  sou 
of  Brutus,  called  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  feJl  to  his  own 
share^Loegria;  and  Camber,  his  second  son,  named  his  division 
of  the  island,  Cambria ;  ^^  Albanactus^^  again,  tbe  tbird  son, 
called  the  portion  that  fell  to  himself,  Albânia. 

And  the  remnant  of  the  ISTemedians  tbat  remained  dwelling  in 
Irei  and,  after  those  three  cbieftains  mentioned  above,  was  sorely 
oppressed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Fomorians,  until  tlie  return 
of  the  descendants  of  Simeon  Brec,  son  of  Nemedh,  from  Greece. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  years  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of 
Nemedh  to  that  of  tbe  Fer-Bolgs,  as  the  bard  relates : 

"  Seventeen  years  had  passed,  and  two  hundred, 
(In  this  tale  there  is  no  false  reckoning.) 
From  Nemedh's  commg  from  the  East 
Across  the  seas,  with  his  tall  sons, 
Until  the  sons  of  Starn  arrived 
From  the  dreary,  rugged  Greig," — (Greece  tj^"* 


*  Some  of  the  old  Brltish  chroni- 
clers  tell  us  that  Britain  had  its  name 
from  a  Trojan  chief  named  Brutus. 

17  48  49  x^QQgfia  comprised  the  eastern 
portion,  comprising  most  of  what  is  now 
called  England.  Cambria  comprised 
Wales,  Oumberland,  Northumberland. 
These  names  are  evidently  corruptions 
of  Kimri,  Gimbri,  Kimmern,  or  Cim- 
merii.  The  Welch  still  know  them- 
eelves  only  as  "  Kimri."    It  was  the 


Saxons  that  íirst  applied  the  term 
"Wallisc,"  or  "  Welsh  "  to  them,  which 
means  Strangers,  as  heretofore  shown. 
Albanactus  is  clearly  a  modiíication  of 
the  Gaelic  word  "  Albanact,"  i.  e.  the 
country  of  tlie  Albanachs  or  natives  of 
Alba. 

^  The  bard  could  not  surely  have 
meant  Greece  by  this  description.  It 
is  more  applicable  to  some  northern 
clime. 
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CHAPTEE  yni. 

OF  THE  COJSTQUEST  BY  THE  FER-BOLGS. 

When  the  posterity  of  Simeòn  Brec  had  dwelt  for  some  time 
in  Greece,  it  was  found  that  their  people  had  multiplied  exceed- 
ÍDgly.  Then  the  Greeks  {Grègigh)  subjected  them  to  severe 
hardsliips  and  bondage,  obliging  them  to  dig  up  mould  and  to 
carry  it  in  sacks  {bolgs)  of  leather,  in  order  to  lay  it  "apon  rocky 
heights,  and  thus  render  their  soil  capable  of  yielding  crops.  In 
consequence  of  this  bondage,  grief  and  weariness  and  a  hatred  of 
the  Greeks  seized  upon  them,  and  they,  therenpon,  resolved  to 
leave  snch  hard  task-masters.  Then  five  thousand  of  them  came 
together,  and  they  made  barks^  of  the  leathern  sacks  or  bags,  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  carry  the  mould ;  or,  as  the  Book  of 
Drom  Snecta  tells  us,  they  stole  the  shipsof  the  king  of  the  coun- 
try.  Then,  these  descendants  of  Simeòn  Brec  returned  to  Ireland, 
abont  two  hundred  years  after  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
their  ancestor  Nemedh. 

Here  folio  w  the  names  of  the  chiefs,  that  led  them  on  their  re- 
turn  to  Ireland,  viz.,  Slangi,  Eudraide,  Gann,  Genann  and  Sen- 
gann.  These -were  the  íive  sons  of  Dela,  son  of  Lòch,  son  of 
Tecta,  son  of  Tribuadh,  son  of  Otorb,  son  of  Gostenn,  son  of  Or- 
thect,  son  of  Simeòn,  son  of  Erglann,  son  of  Beoan,  son  of  Starn, 
son  of  Nemedh.  And  their  íive  wives  were  Fuad,  Edair,  Anust, 
Cnuca  and  Libra;  the  bard  thus  records  their  names: 

*'  Of  Slangi  Fuad  was  the  wife — no  lying  tale — 
Edair  the  wife  of  warlike  Gann, 
Anust  the  wife  of  Sengann  of  spears, 
Cnuca  the  wife  of  the  bright  Genann, 
libra  the  wife  of  Eudraide  of  song." 

These  five  chieftains  of  the  Per-Bolgs  divided  Ireland  between 
them  into  five  parts,  as  we  have  heretofore  stated,  in  speaking  of 

*  Such  barks  could  not  carry  them  north  of  Thrace.    Such  vessels  aS  fhe 

far.    The  tradition  may  possibly  have  above  might  have  been  used  in  the  pas- 

reference  to  some  incident  in  the  migra-  sage  of  the  Danube,  or  some  other  large 

tion  of  the  Belgian  tribes,  through  the  river. 

nm 
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tlie  tliird  apportionment  made  of  Ireland ;  the  bard  records  tlie 
fact  tlius : 

The  five  chieftains  of  that  host, 
Divided  Banba  into  five  Fifths — 
Genaun,  Rudmide,  (a  bright  list,) 
Gann,  Sengann  and  Slangi. 

ít  was  these  five  sons  of  Dela  and  their  followers,  tliat  were 
called  the  Fer-Bolgs,^  Fer-Domnans^  and  Fer-Galeòns.*  Tliey 
were  called  Fer-Bolgs  (i.  e.  Bag-men),  froni  the  leathern  sacks 
they  used  in  Greece.  The  Fer-Domnans  were  called  from  the 
"depths"  or  "pits,"  (i.  e.  doimhne,)  in  which  they  had  to  dig  for 
the  mould,  which  the  Fer-Bolgs  then  carried  to  the  rocks,  where 
they  were  to  lay  it.  In  like  manner,  the  Fer-Galeòns  were  so 
called  from  the  javelins^  i.  e.  "gai,"  with  which  they  were  armed, 
in  order  to  defend  the  others  while  at  work. 

The  reader  mnst  understand  that  this  conqnest  by  the  five  sons 
of  Dela  is  reckoned  but  one  conquest,  for  they  ali  effected  their 
lancling  in  Ireland  in  one  week,  viz.  Slangi  on  Saturday  at  Inber- 
Slangi  ;^  Gann  ànd  Sengann  on  the  Tuesday  after,  at  Imis-Dom- 
nan;  {in  Mayó)  Genann  and  Eudraide  on  the  next  Friday,  at 
Tract-Endraide  f  the  people  of  Slangi  were  those  called  Fer-Ga- 
leòns ;  the  Fer-Bolgs  were  those  commanded  by  Gann  and  Sen- 
gann ;  the  people  of  Genann  and  Eudraide  were  those  désignated 


^  Fer-Bolg,  in  the  plural  Fir  Bolg, 
i.  e.  "  Men  of  Bolg."  This  people  was 
evidently  a  portion  of  the  nation  of 
the  Belgse,  so  renowned  for  their  valor 
amongst  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Gaul  and  Britain,  who  were  of  Kim- 
ro-Celtic  and  not  of  Germanic  origin. 
Bolg  is  certainly  a  corruption  of  Belg, 
or  vice  versa.  We  meet  many  analo- 
gous  commutations  of  the  vowels  "  e  " 
and  ''  o "  in  Irish.  Thns  the  word 
now  universally  written  "olc,"  i.  e.  bad, 
is  frequentlyfound  written  "  ele  "  in  old 
manuscripts.  The  tale  that  Keating 
here  recounts  from  the  Shenachies,  was 
manifestly  coined  in  order  to  account 
for  the  forgotton  origin  of  the  national 
name.  Bolg  means  also  "  a  bow,"  "  the 
belly,"  or  any  "  bulging  protuberance." 
The  origin  of  the  name  is,  in  truth,  lost 
in  remote  antiquity,  and  can  never  be 
more  than  guessed  at. 

^  Fer-Domnans.  The  "Fir-Domh- 
nan,"  [Fir-Downan,)  i.  e.  the  "  Men  of 
Domnan,"  or  Domna,  were,  it  is  equal- 
\j  manifest,  a  sept  of  the  Damnonii, 


portions  of  which  people  are  placed  by 
ancient  geographers  in  Gaul,  Britain 
and  Ireland.  We  find  them  also  called 
Bamnii  and,  perhaps,  Daunii.  In  Bri- 
tain, their  chief  seat  was  Bevonshire, 
to  which,  it  is  supposed,  they  left  their 
name,  the  aspirate  "  mh  "  being  pro- 
nounced  "  v  "  and  "  w  "  in  Gaelic,  viz., 
"  Dovnan"  or  "  Downan." 

*  Fer-Galeòn.  The  Fir-Galeòn  may 
possibly  have  been  a  portion  of  the 
Galli  of  the  Eomans  and  TaXaroi  of 
the  Greeks  ;  or  they  may  have  been 
but  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Belgae,  as  is  here 
stated.  Their  name  seems  derived  from 
"  Gal,"  battle.  The  derivations  given 
in  the  text  are  absurd.  A  conquering 
nation  would  not  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory  of  its  degradation  in  the  names  of 
its  tribes. 

°  Inber- Slangi.  Inver  Slangi,  i.  e. 
Wexford  harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Slangi,  now  Slane. 

®  Tract-Rudraide.  The  strand  of 
Eooree,  in  Ulster. 
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Fer-Domnans.  Our  historians  say  tliat  Inber-Domnan/  in  tlie 
north-west  of  ConnaTiglit,  was  the  place  where  the  two  latter  chiefs 
landed  with  a  tliird  of  the  forces,  and  that  the  place  has  been 
called  Irrus-Domnan  from  them.  Notwithstanding  these  distinc- 
tions,  the  íive  sons  of  Dela  and  ali  their  host  are  commonly  called 
Fer-Éolgs.  Thirty-six  years  was  the  duration  of  the  Fer-Bolg 
rule  in  Ireland.  Before  them  no  person  possessed  the  island  that 
could  be  properly  called  a  king  of  Ireland.  Upon  this  fact  some 
bard  has  composed  the  foUowing  verse : 

For  sixteen  years  and  twice  ten, 
The  Fer-Bolgs  ruled  one-half  ^  of  Banba, 
Then  carne  the  conquering  Tuatha-Dè 
And  seized  the  whole  of  Eri. 


'  Some  say  that  the  Inher-Bomnan, 
cr  Damnonian  harbor,  where  the  Fer 
Domnans  landed,  was  Arklow,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  Dublin.  It  was  long  after 
before  they  gave  their  name  to  Irrus 
Domnan  in  Connaught,  to  which  the 
Damnonii  had  been  driven  from  Leinster 
by  the  increaàing  power  of  the  Gaels. 

®  One-half.  This  would  make  it  ap- 
pear,  that  gome  other  nation  or  nations 
continued  powerful  in  Ireland  during 


the  Belgian  rule.  These  may  Lave 
been  the  Fomorians,  and  that  remnant 
of  the  Nemedians  that  had  remained  in 
Ireland  when  their  kinsmen  had  emi- 
grated.  Even  of  the  Partholanians, 
some  portion  might  have  still  held  parts 
of  the  island.  From  the  short  duration 
of  their  rule,  it  is  clear  that  the  Fer- 
Bolgs  did  not  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants,  when  the  Danaans  ar- 
rived. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


OF  THE   FIEST  KINGS  THAT  REIGNED  IN  IRELAND  DOWN  HERE. 


Slangi,  son  of  Dela,  son  of  Lòch,  was  the  íirst  monarch  of 
Ireland :  he  reigned  one  year,  and  died  at  Dinn-Eigh,^  otherwise 
called  Bumha-Slangi. 

Rudraide,  son  of  Dela,  reigned  two  years,  until  he  was  killed 
at  Brugh^  on  the  Boyne. 

Gann  and  Gennan  reigned  foiír  years,  until  they  died  of  the 
plagLie  at  Fremhuinn,^  in  Meath. 


^  Dinn-Righ,  i.  e.  "  the  hill  of  kings," 
otherwise  called  Dumha  Slangi,  i.  e. 
*'  Slangi 's  Mound."  This  was  a  very 
ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of  Leinster. 
It  is  situated,  as  before  shown,  on  the 
banksofthe  Barrow,  in  the  townland 
of  Ballyknockan,  near  Leighlin  Bridge. 
— O^Donovan, 


2  Brugh  na  Boinne,  a  place  on  the 
Eiver  Boyne,  near  Stackallan  Bridge. 

3  Fremhain,  now  Frewin,  is  the 
name  of  a  lofty  hill  arising  over  the 
western  shore  of  Loch  Uair,  now  Lough. 
Owel,  in  the  parish  of  Portlemon, 
County  of  West  Meath. 
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Sengann"  reigned  in  Ireland  íive  years,  at  tlie  end  of  wliicli  he 
was  slain  by  Fiacadh  Kenfinnan. 

FlACHAD  Kenfinistan  son  of  Starn,  son  of  Eudraide,  son  of 
Dela,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  Are  years,  until  he  fell  by 
tbe  hand  of  Einnall,  son  of  Gennan,  son  of  Dela.  In  bis  time, 
tbe  men  of  Ireland  were  fair-baired.  It  was  tbence  be  bad  re- 
ceived  tbe  surname  Kenfinnan,  i.  e.  fair-bairei 

EiisrNALL,  son  of  Genkan,  son  of  Dela,  reigned  over  Ireland  six 
years,  until  be  fell  by  tbe  band  of  Obgben,  at  tbe  battle  of 
Craebh.^ 

Obghen  (or  Fidbgben),  son  of  Sengann,  son  of  Dela,  reigned 
four  years,  wben  be  fell  by  tbe  band  of  Eocaidb,  son  of  Erc,  on 
tbe  plain  of  Murtbemni,  in  Loutb. 

EoCAiDH,  son  of  Erc,son  of  Einnall,son  of  Gennan,  beld  tbe  king- 
dom of  Ireland  ten  years.  During  tbis  king's  reign,  tbere  was  no 
wet  or  tempèstuous  weatber  in  Ireland,  nor  was  tbere  any  unfruit- 
fui  year.  In  bis  time,  likewise,  ali  oppression  and  illegality  was 
suppressed  in  tbe  island,  and  it  was  tben  tbat  íixed  and  distinct 
laws^  were  first  establisbed  in  tbis  land.  He  fell  in  tbe  battle  of 
Magb-Turedb,  by  tbe  bands  of  tbe  three  sons  of  Nemedb,  son  of 
Badraei,  wbose  names  were  Kesarb,  Lnam  and  Luacbra.  He 
was  king  of  tbe  Per-Bolgs  wben  tbe  Tuatba-Dè-Dananns  invaded 
Ireland ;  and  bis  wife  was  named  Talti,  daugbter  of  Magb-Mor, 
king  of  Spain.  Tbis  lady  was  buried  at  a  place  wbicb  bas  been 
ever  since  called  Talti  {Teltown  in  Meath),  from  ber. 

Nuadatb  Arged-lamb  (i.  e.  Nuadath^  the  Silver-handed)^  was  now 
king  of  tbe  Tuatha-De-Danann  nation.  Between  tbis  prince 
and  Eocaidb,  son  of  Erc,  tbere  was  an  obstinate  battle  at  Magb- 
Turedb,  in  wbicb  Eocaidb^  and  tbe  Per-Bolgs^  were  routed,  and 
ten^  tbousand  of  tbe  latter  were  slain,  between  Magb-Turedb^ 

*  There  are  severa!  places  of  this  where  he  was  interred  is  described  as 

name  in  Ireland.    It  is  not  easy  to  tell  one  of  the  wonders  of  Ireland,  in  the 

which  is  here  meant.  Mirabilia  Hibernia,  in  the  Book  of 

^   According    to    0'Flaherty,    the  Ballymote.    This  carn  still  exists,  and, 

pentarchical  government  was  fully  es-  although  not  high  above  the  levei  of 

tablished  during  the  reign  of  this  king.  the  strand,  it  is  believed  the  tide  can 

He  tells  us  that  Mell,  descended  from  never  cover  it. — 0'B.  Four  Masters. 

Slangi,  ruled  Leinster ;  Sreng,  of  the  ®  The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  say, 

race  of  Sengann,  and  Orsus,  of  that  of  that  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  Fer- 

Genann,  reigned  in  Thomond ;   Kerb,  bolgs    were    slain,  "  which    was    the 

son  of  Brian,  son  of  Rudraide,  was  greatest  slaughter  that  was  ever  heard 

King  of  Ulster ;  Slangi  Finn,  of  Con-  of  in  Ireland,  at  one  meeting."    From 

naught,  and  Alia  of  Desmond.  the  monuments  of  the  battle  still  ex- 

^"^  Accoràing  to  the  Lebhar  Gabhalaj  isting,  it  is  quite  evident  that  great 

Eocaidh  fled  from  tÊe  battle  and  was  numbers  were  slain. — O' D.   Ib» 

pursued  and  overtaken  on  the  Strand  *    Magh-Turedh    [Moy    Tureh)y — 

of  Traigh  Eothaili  {Trah  Ohilli),  near  otherwise  called  Magh-Turedh  Oon^a, 

Ballysadare,  in  the  present  county  of  from  its  proximity  to  Cong.    The  site 

Bligo,  where  he  was  slain.    The  carn  of  the  battle  is  still  pointed  out  in  the 
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and  the  strand  of  Eòthail.  In  this  battle,  IsTuadatli  lost  Ha 
hand,  from  which  wound  he  was  seven  years  under  cure,  and  liad, 
in  tlie  end,  to  get  a  silver  hand^^  íitted  on ;  hence  he  obtained  the 
epithet,  Arged-lamla,  or  "  Silver-hand."  The  small  remnant  of 
the  Fer-Bolgs  that  escaped  from  that  battle,  fled^^  before  the 
Tnatha-Dè-Dananns,  so  that  Aran,  Islã,  Eachlin,  the  Hebrides, 
and  many  other  islands,  were  colonized  by  them.  In  these  they 
dwelt  until  the  establishment  of  the  pentarchical  government  in 
Ireland,  at  which  time  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Isles  by  the 
Cruthnigh  or  Picts,  Avhereupon  they  made  application  to  Carbri 
Niadfer,  king  of  Leinster,  and  from  him  they  received  a  tributary 
territory.  But  it  came  to  pass  that  they  could  not  support  the 
heavy  rent  laid  npon  them  in  this  subject  soil,  and  that  they  were, 
for  that  reason,  forced  to  apply  to  Medb  and  Olild  (queen  and 
king  of  Connaught),  from  whom  they  obtained  a  free  territory. 
It  is  this,  that  is  called  the  Migration  of  the  Sons  of  Uadmor,  for 
Aengus,  son  of  Uadmor,  was  their  king  in  the  East.  It  is  from 
this  people,  also,  that  the  territories  in  which  they  dwelt,  have 
received  the  following  names,  viz. :  Loch-Kimi,^^  from  Kimi 
Cethir-Kenn ;  Einn-Tamhain,^^  in  Medraide ;  Loch-Cathra,^* 
Einn-Bera,^^  Moilin,^^  Dun- Aengus,  in  Aran ;"  Carn-Conaill,  in 
the  district  of  Aidni ;  Magh  n- Adair,^^  from  Adar,  the  poet,  son 


parish  of  Cong,  barony  of  Kilmaine, 
and  county  of-^Mayo,  to  theright  of 
the  road  as  you  go  from  Cong  to  the 
village  of  Neal.  There  is  a  detailed  but 
legendary  account  of  this  battle  in  MS., 
in  the  handwriting  of  Gilla  Eiabhach 
0'Cleri,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
British  Museum. — 0'D.   Four  Masters. 

^^  "  It  is  stated  in  theBattle  of  Magh- 
Turedh  and  other  accounts  of  the  Tua- 
tha-De-Dananns,  that  Credni  Kerd 
made  a  silver  hand  for  this  Lugaidh, 
and  that  Diankèct  fitted  it  upon  him, 
after  which,  Miach,  son  of  Diankèct,  to 
excel  his  father,  took  oíf  the  hand  and 
infused  feeling  and  motion  into  .every 
joint  and  vein  of  it.  In  Cormac's 
Glossary,  the  name  Diankèct,  is  ex- 
plained  Beus  Salutis,  i.  e.  Dia  na  h-ke, 
i.e.  the  God  of  healing. — 0'B,  Ih, 
Dian  Kèct,  appears  to  have  been  the 
Esculapius  of  Irish  mythology. 

^^  The  Belgic  colony  must  not  be 
considered  to  have  been  extirpated  by 
this  defeat.  They  were  merely  subdu- 
ed,  as  the  Gaels  were  afterwards  by 
the  Anglo-Normans.  They  long  ruled 
as  Kings  in  Connaught ;  and  even  in 


St.  Patrick's  time,  we  íind  them  still 
numerous  in  Ireland.  It  is  even  likely 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
are  to  this  day,  maternally  at  least, 
sprung  from  the  Belgic  and  Nemedian 
Celts,  and  that  their  language  is  that 
now  known  as  Gaelic. 

^2  Loch-Kimi,  otherwise  Loch  Kim- 
bi,  now  Loch  Hacket,  in  the  county 
of  Galway. 

^^  Rinn-  Tamhain  lies  near  Medraide, 
or  OIarin's  Bridge.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  península  south  of  Galway. 

14  Loch  Cathra.  0'Flaherty  calls  it 
Loch  Kutra,  now  Loch  Coo  ter,  county 
Galway. 

1"  1^  According  to  0'Flaherty,  Einn- 
Bera,  Moilin,  and  Carn-Oonaill,  were 
in  Aidni  {Eyni),  now  the  barony  of 
Killartan,  in  the  South  of  Galway. 

1'  Ara.  The  Isle  of  Aran,  at  the 
mouth  of  Galway  Bay. 

1^  Magh-Adair,  otherwise  Magh-n- 
Adhair  {Moy  Nhyer),  was  the  name 
of  a  plain  in  the  barony  TuUagh, 
county  Clare.  Upon  it  at  the  Bih 
Maighe  n-Adhair,  i.  e.  *'  Tree  of  Magh 
Adair,"  the  Kings  of  Thomond  werô 
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of  TJadmor;  Magh  n-Asal/^  Magli-Maem,^^  from  Maen,  son  of 
Uadmor,  and  Loch  Uair,  frorn  Uar,  son  of  Uadmor.  Thus, 
we  see  that  forts  (diins)  and  seaboard  isles-^were  owned  by  tliem, 
until  tlie  time  vvhen  they  were  driyen  out  by  Cucbulainn  and 
Conall  Kernacli  and  the  Ulstermen.  Our  history  does  not 
mention  the  building  of  any  raths  (i.  e.  forts),  dnring  the  occupa- 
tion  of  Ireland  by  the  Fer-Bolgs,  neither  does  it  record  the 
eruption  of  any  lakes  or  the  clearing  of  any  plains  from  wood. 
Some  antiquarians  say,  that  the  three  ancient  tribes,  not  of  the 
Gaelic  stock,  who  are  still  in  Ireland,  aA^e  descended  from  the 
Fer-Bolgs:  these  are  the  Gabraide^^  {Gawreé)  of  the  Suca  (novv 
the  River  Suck)  in  Connaught ;  the  Ui  Tairsigh,^^  in  Ui  Failgi 
(now  OfPaly),  and  the  Galeòns  of  Leinster.^^  Such  are  the  migra- 
tions  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  so  far,  according  to  the  learned  antiquary, 
Tanaide  0'Mael-Conari  (0'Mulconry  or  Conry),  in  his  duan  whicli 
begins  with  the  folio  wing  rann  : 

"  The  Fir-Bolg  dwelt  here  awhile, 
Inthis  great  isle  of  Mileclh's  sons — 
Five  chieftains  of  tliem  hither  carne — 
Their  names  I  know  full  well." 


inaugurated  in  after  times.  The 
phrase  is  said  to  mean,  the  "  Plain 
of  Worship."  If  so,  the  poet  Adair 
must  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  naming  of  it.  It  was  a  famous 
seat  of  Druidic  worship. 

^®  "  Magh-Assail.  Assai  was  the  an- 
cient name  of  a  district  lying  round 
Cnoc  Droma  Assail,now  Tory-Hill,  near 
Croom,  in  the  county  of  Limerick." — 
O.  D. 

20  Magh-Maein,  {Moij  Meen),  other- 
wise  called  Maen-magh,  is,  according  to 
Dr.  0'Donovan,  the  rich  plain  lying 
round  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way. 


2^  Gabraide.  This  Belgic  tribe  was 
otherwise  called  Gamanradi.  Dr.  0'Don- 
ovan  tells  us  in  his  Notes  to  the  Tribes 
and  Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach,  that 
"  The  Gamanradhi  were  a  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  seated 
in  Erris'in  the  first  century." 

22  The  "  Ui  Tairsigh,"  are  unknown 
to  the  editor. 

23  For  the  Galians  or  Fir  Galeòn  of 
Leinster,  see  further  on.  The  Gali- 
ans of  the  Fer-Bolg  race  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Galen^a  of  the 
Milesian  stock,  who  were  descended 
from  a  Munster  chieftain  named  Oormac 
Galeng. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE     CONQUEST^    OF    IHELAND    BY    THE    TUATHA-DE-DANANNS, 

DOWK    HEEE. 

The  Tuafha-Dè-Danannsaretlie  progeny  of  the  tbird  Cliieftaia 
of  the  race  of  Nemedh,  who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland  after  the 
demoli tion  of  tlie  tower  of  Conaing.  They  are  then  descended 
from  Ibaath,  son  of  Beòthacli,  son  of  larbanèl  the  Propliet,  sou 
of  Nemedli. 

According  to  some  antiquarians,  Beotia^  {Bothnia?\  in  the. 
north  of  Europe,  was  the  countrj  where  they  had  been  reQí3ntly 
dwelliiig;  but  others»will  have  it,  that  they  had  been  sojourning 
in  the  Athenian  territory,  where  the  city  of  Athens  (Aithné)  is 
sitnated.  Now,  the  reader  must  nnderstand,  that,  as  Pomponius 
Mela  tells  iis,  both  Beotia  and  the  city  of  Athens  are  situated  in 
that  part  of  Greece  called  Achaia.     It  was  there  that  they  had 


^  The  Four  Masters  give  this  event 
under  A.  D.,  3303. 

^  This  absurd  mistake  must  have 
originated  in  the  ignorance  of  some 
transcriber,  in  copying  a  contracted 
manuscript.  The  traditions  of  two 
nations  are  perhaps  confounded  in  the 
obscure  records  of  the  Tuatha-De- 
Dananns.  We  have  seen  part  of  the 
Nemedian  nation  taking  refuge  in 
Lochlin  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Fomorians.  It  is  not  an  improbability 
to  suppose,  that  they  there  were  joined 
by  a  Danaan  or  Greco-Pelasgian  tribe, 
with  whom  they  amalgamated,  and  who 
led  them  back  to  the  land  whence 
they  had  been  exiled.  I  see  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  fact,  that  these  Danaans 
were  Greeks,  i.  e.  "  Danai,"  or  to  search 
for  any  other  origin  for  them  than 
what  our  traditions  hand  down,  and 
their  own  name  corroborates.  That 
they  were  not  Phcenicians,  the  names 
they  imposed  upon  the  places  where 
they  dvvelt,  fully  prove  to  any  one  who 
will   fairly  examine    their   structure. 


Eri,  Alba,  Mana  Ara,  Mumha,  &c., 
with  their  peculiar  mode  of  forming 
their  obliquo  cases  in  "  nd"  or  "  nn,"  so 
like  those  Greek  forms  "  aç,"  "  lç  "  and 
*'  i;ç^"  making  the  genitive  in  "  vroç^^ 
and  ''vvoç^^  seems  to  claim  for  them  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  Many  of  the  names  of  the 
older  Greek  colonies,  are  of  this  form. 
"  Danann/'  in  their  own  name  looka 
like  a  word  of  the  same  class,  and  may 
mean  "  of  Dana."  So  do  the  genitives 
"  Bretan,"  ''  Lochlan,"  "  Laighen," 
i.  e.  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Leinster,  and 
"  Ulladh,"  which  inoldbooks  is  found 
to  make  "  Ullinn,"  in  its  oblique  form. 
Why  may  not  the  great  Pelasgic  na- 
tion have  sent  a  branch  towards  the 
North-west,  as  well  as  towards  the 
South- west,  and  left  the  name  of  Dania 
or  Denmark  to  the  cold  Cimbric  Oher- 
sonese,  as  a  trace  of  their  sojourn  there- 
in,  and  as  a  puzzle  to  their  Gothic  succes- 
sors,  and  thus  bewildered  Celtic  Shen- 
achies  aiso  in  the  endeavor  to  approxi- 
mate  Bothnia  and  Boeotia. 

[185] 
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learned  their  magic  science  (Druidísm)  and  their  arts,  so  that  they 
liad  become  most  expert  in  every  heathen  practice. 

While  they  dwelt  in  this  region,  it  happened  tliat  a  large  fleet 
came  from  Syria  to  make  war  upon  tlie  people  of  the  Athenian 
territory,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  engaged  in  daily 
"battles;  and  the  very  men  of  the  Athenian  party,  who  had  been 
slain  on  the  íield  of  battle  on  one  day,  were  the  same  that  used 
to  maintain  the  fight  next  day  for  their  friends  against  the  Syrians. 
This  was  ali  effected  by  the  magic  arts  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns ; 
for  they  used  to  send  demons  into  the  bodies  of  the  slain ^Athe- 
nians,  quickening  them  by  means  of  their  héathen  lore.     How- 
ever,  when  the  Syrians  perceived  that  the  corpses  of  those,  "whom 
they  had  slain  on  the  íield  of  battle,  stood  up  to  íight  them  again 
on  the  next  day,  they  entered  into  conncil  with  their  own  sooth- 
sayer  {druid),  Whereupon,  this  soothsayer  told  them, to  set  a  guard 
Tipon  the  íield  of  slanghter,  and  to  drive  a  stake  of  cornei  wood 
{mouniam  ash)  through  the  dead  body  of  every  one  of  those  that 
were  wont  to  revive,  to  do  battle  against  them ;  and  he  told  them 
also,  that  those  bodies  would  be  immediately  turned  into  worms, 
if  it  were  by  derqons  that  they  had  been  qiiickened,  but  that  they 
would  not  become  corrupted  ali  at  once,  if  they  had  been  really 
reviviíied.     The  Syrians,  then,  cí^me  to  the  íight  next  morning 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.     Upon  this,  they  drove  the 
cornei  stakes  through  the  bodies  of  the  slain,  before  mentióned, 
and  they  were  converted  into  worms  immediately.     After  this, 
they  fell  upon  the  inhabitants,  pursuing  them  with  unresisted 
slaughter.     As  to  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  when  they  saw  the 
natives  of  the  land  thus  vanquished  by  the  Syrians,  they  ali  fled 
out  of  the  country,  through  fear  of  those  invaders.     And  they 
stopped  not  until  they  reached  the  regions  of  Lochlinn  (Scandi- 
navia),  where  they  were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,^  on  account 
of  their  many  sciences  and  arts.     The  leader  in  this  migration 
was  Nuadath  the  Silver-handed,  son  of  Ectach,  son  of  Edarlamh, 
of  the  line  of  Nemedh.     Here,  indeed,  they  even  obtained  posses- 
sion  of  four  cities,  or  at  least  leave  to  dwell  in  them  and  to  instruct 
the  youth  of  the  country  therein.     The  names  of  these  four  cities 
are  Falias,  Gorias,  Finias  and  Murias.     The  Tuatha-De-Dananns 
placed  four  sages  in  these,  for  the  purpose  of  disse minating  the 
sciences  and  the  various  arts,  amongst  the  youth  of  the  nation  that 
received  them.     The  names  of  these  four  sages  who  taught  the 
sciences,  were  the  folio wing :  Moríios  was  the  name  of  the  mau 

"  These  were  undoubtedly  Kimríc  WehaveseenNemedlisailingoriginally 

or  Oimbric  Nemedians,  (a  name  which  from  this  land  for  Alba  and  Eri,  and 

seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  have  seen   his  descendants  returning 

Nemeti  of  Belgic  Gaul,)  and  the  Fin-  thereto,  wjien  expelled  from  Eri  by  the 

nish  or   Ijaponic  aborigines,  perhaps.  Fomorians. 
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wlio  tauglit  in  the  city  called  Falias  ;  Erus,iii  that  called  Goiias ; 
Semias  taught  iu  Murias,  and  Árias  held  Hs  school  in  Finias. 
When  they  had  remained  a  long  time  in  these  cities,  they  passed 
over  to  the  north.  of  Alba  (Scotland),  where  they  continued  seven 
years  in  Dobar  and  lardobar. 

This  people  possessed  four)  talismans  of  high  power,  wliicJh.  they 
had  brought  with  them  from  the  above-mentioned  cities ;  namely,  a 
Stone  from  Falias,  which  was  called  the  Lia-Fail,  and  which  pos- 
sessed the  property  of  roaring  nnder  every  king  of  Ireland,  upon 
his  election,  which  it  continued  to  do  until  the  time  of  Con- 
cobar ;  as  we  have  heretofore  mentioned.  It  was  also  called  the 
Stone  of  Fate,  for  it  was  its  destiny,  that  a  man  of  the  Scotio 
nation,  that  is,  of  the  blood  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  should  possess 
the  sovereignty  of  that  conntry  wherein  it  should  be  placed. 
Thus  we  read  in  Hector  Boethius,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  in 
which  he  says : 

^ "  The  race  of  Scot,  a  noble  tribe, 
Unless  the  prophecy  be  false, 
Have  a  right  to  sovereign  power 
Where  they  shall  find  the  Lia-Fail." 

TJ^e  Scotic  nation  was  so  persuaded  that  the  stone  possessed 
this  power,  that  Fergus  Mor  mac  Erca,  when  he  had  conquered 
Alba  and  had  determined  to  proclaim  himself  its  king,  sent  an 
erabassy  to  his  brother  Murkertach  Mor  mac  Erca,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Munremar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  then  king  of  Ireland,  request- 
ing  him  to  send  it  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  saluted  king 
of  Alba  sitting  thereon.  Thus  the  stone  came  into  his  hands,  and 
he  was,  in  fact,  saluted  king  of  Alba  thereon.  He  was  the  ârst 
man  of  the  race  of  Scot,  that  was  styled  king  of  Alba ;  and,  though 
some  of  the  Picts  or  Cruthnigh  had  been  called  kings  of  Scotland 
before  him,  yet  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  was  an  indepen- 
dent  sovereign,  having  been  ali  successively  under  tribute  to  the 
kings  of  Ireland,  and  especially  from  the  time  of  Erimhon,  son  of 
Miledh,  by  whom  the  Picts  were  sent  from  Leinster,  to  inhabit 
Alba  or  Scotland,  down  to  the  reign  of  this  Fergus,  as  we  shall 
tell  hereafter,  in  treating  of  the  reign  of  Erimhon.  As  to  the 
stone  above  mentioned,  the  Alban  Scots  kept  it  carefully  for 
many  successive  ages,  until  it  at  length  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  under  the  throne  upon 
which  the  king  of  England  is  crowned,  having  been  forcibly 
carried  off  from  the  Abbey  of  Scone  by  king  Edward  the  First. 
Now  the  prediction  regarding  the  stone  has  been  verified  in  our 

*  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunqne  Invenient  lapidem,  regnare  tenentur 

locatum  ibidem. 
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own  times,  in  the  case  of  our  present  king  Charles  (as  ithad  been 
already  in  that  of  his  father  James) ;  for  lie  is  descended  from 
the  Scotic  race,  tlirough  Mani,  son  of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidk  of 
the  line  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh.  Thns,  a  man  of  tlie  Scotic 
blood  bas  been  crowned,  even  king  of  England  upon  tbis  stone.^ 
The  second  talisman  bronght  by  the  Tuatha  De-Dananns  into 
Ireland,  was  the  Sword  of  Lugaidh  Lamfada  (or  Lugaidh  of  the 
long  hand).  It  was  from  Gorias  they  broiight  this.  The  third 
talisman  was  the  Spear  that  Lngaidh  used  in  battle.  This  they 
brought  from  the  city  of  Finias.  The  fourth  talisman  was  the 
Cauldron  of  the  Daghda,  brought  from  the  city  of  Murias.  Here 
follows  a  confirmation  of  the  matters  we  have  just  narrated,  as  it 
is  read  in  the  Lebar  Gabala  {or  Book  of  Invasions)  in  this  duan 
or  põem  down  here : 

THE  LAND  of  talismans,  Sacred  Dana/ 
Was  where  they  learned  their  science, 
And  became  skilled  in  wizard  lore, 
And  Druid  rites,  and  Devilscraft. 

The  fair  larbanèl,  a  prophet  true, 
"Was  s(5n-of  Nemedh,  son  of  Adnaman — 
To  this  gray  hero,  mighty  in  spells 
"Was  born  Beòthach  of  wild  deeds. 

The  clans  of  Beòthach,  nndying  in  fame, 
After  much  toil  and  weariness, 
Arrived,  a  large  and  mighty  host, 
With  crowded  ships  in  Lochlin. 

There,  fonr  cities  of  great  renown, 
They  held  with  sway  supreme ; 
In  these,  they  blandly  taught  in  schools 
Each  learned  art  and  science  fair. 

Falias,  Gorias  the  bright, 

Finias,  Murias  of  great  deeds, 

Of  these  proud  cities  were  the  names— 

Their  fatíie  was  like  a  bursting  flood. 

Morfios,  Erug  the  tall, 
Árias  and  Semias,  the  severe, 
Were  the  sages  of  these  cities  high — 
To  name  them  is  a  pleasing  task. 

Of  Falias,  Moríios  was  the  sage, 
The  generous  Erus  taught  in  Gorias, 
Semias  in  Murias,  southern  city, 
While  fair-haired  Árias  taught  in  Finias. 

'  See  note  upon   the   name  "  Inis  word  Danann,  in  the  phrase  Tuatha-De» 

Fail,"  where  this  tradition  has  been  Danann,  it  is  in  the  genitive  case,  and 

proved  doubtful.  is  translated  accordinglj. 

"^  It  has  been  here  assumed  that  the 
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They  brought  four  talismans  from  afar, 
These  chieis  of  DaDa's  Sacred  Tribes, 
A  sword,  a  stone,  a  copper  cauldron, 
And  a  spear  to  strike  dowii  warriors  tall. 

From  yon  Falias  carne  the  Lia-Fail, 
Which  wás  wont  to  roar  'neath  Eri's  king ; 
The  sword®  of  Lugaidh  the  Long-handed, 
Most  precious  store  was  brought  from  Gorias. 

From  Finias,  far  away  o'er  sea, 
They  brought  the  Spear^  of  strong  Lugaidh  ; 
From  Murias,  the  Daghda's  wondrous  Cauklron — ^* 
A  powerful  treasure  and  an  awful. 

O  King  of  Heaven,  King  of  weak  mankind, 
Protect  me,  King  of  the  royal  spheres  ! 
Thou  who  hast  patience  with  the  hates 
And  with  the  littleness  of  mortal  TEIBES."ii 

"When  the  Tuatlia-De-Danann  had  remained  seven  years  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  (or  Alba),  they  passed  over  to  Ireland  and 
landed  in  the  north  of  this  conntry  on  a  May  Monday.  They 
then  burned  their  ships,  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  folio wing  rann : 

"  Each  warrior  burned  his  ship, 
For  he  had  reached  the  noble  Eri — 
It  was  a  sad  sight  to  view 
The  smoke  of  the  ships  as  they  burned." 

After  this,  the  Tuatha-De-Danann,  surrounded  themselves  with 
a  magicai  mist  for  three  days,  so  that  none  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  could 
perceive  them  nntil  they  had  reached  Sliabh-an-Iarainn,^^  {Slieve 
áneerinn.)  Thence  they  send  an  embassy  to  king  Eocaidh,  son 
of  Erc,  demanding  of  him  either  to  deliver  np  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  to  themselves  or  to  give  them  battle  in  its  stead .  Upon  this, 
the  battle  of  Sonthern  Magh-Turedh  {Moy-Tureh)  was  fought  by 
the  Fer-Bolgs  against  the  Tnatha-De-Dananns.  The  Fer-Bolgs 
were  broken  in  that  fight,  and  ten  thonsand  of  them  fell  therein, 
as  has  been  already  told.  There  were  thirty  years  between  this 
engagement  and  the  battle  of  North  Magh-Turedh,*^  as  the  bard 
thus  observes, — 

8  9  w  pQp  ^  moy^Q  particular  account  *^   "  Magh-Turedh.    Tliis    name  is 

of  these  talismans,  see  appendix.  -  bow  applied  to  a  townland  ín  the  parish 

^^  This  duan  begins  and  ends  with  of  Kilmactranpy,  barony  of  Tirerrell 

the  word  "  Tuath."     In  the  first  in-  and  county  of  Sligo.    There  are  very 

stance,  it  means  ''  country,"  in  the  lat-  curious  monuments  still  to  be  seen  on 

ter,  "  of  tribes."    It  is  very  usual  for  this   battlefield," — 0'J).'s  Notes  to  the 

Gaelic  duans  to  begin  and  end  with  the  Four  Masters, 

same  word.  There  was  a  long  tale  founded  upon 

12    Sliabh-an-Irann,  i.  e.   the   Iron  this  battle,  as  well  as  upon  that  of 

Mountain,  now  Slieve-an-ieren,  in  the  South  Magh-Turedh.    Balor  Bemenn, 

the  county  of  Leitrim.  or  Baícbeímnech,  i.  e.  of  siotU  òiotas, 
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"  "We  know,  that  thirty  years  had  passed, 
From  the  fight  at  South  Magh-Turadh, 
To  the  fight  of  North  Magh-Turedh, 
In  which  fell  Balai:  of  the  great  host." 

Some  antiquários  say,  that  the  nation,  of  wliom  we  are  now 
treating,  were  called  Tuatha-De-Danaim  from  Brian/*  luchar  and 
lucharba,  the  three  sons  of  Dana,  daughter  of  Delbaeth,  son  of 
Elathan,  son  of  Niadh,  son  of  Indae,  son  of  Allae,  son  of  Tath, 
son  of  Tabarn,  son  of  Endaor  Enna,  son  of  Bathach,  son  of  Ibaath, 
son  of  Beòthach,  son  of  Jarbanél,  son  of  Nemedh.  These  three, 
namely,  Brian,  luchar  and  lucharba,  were  so  very  famous  for 
their  great  skill  in  ali  Heathen  arts,  that  the  whole  of  the  Tuatha 
(i.  e.  Tribes)  would  have  themselves  called  after  them.  Here 
jÈbllows  a  quotation  which  asserts  that  these  three  personages 
were  the  three  gods  {Dèe)  of  Dana.^^  We  read  it  in  the  duan  com- 
mencing,  "  Hearken,  ye  sages  without  stain." 

"  Brian,  lucharba  and  the  great  luchar, 
The  three  gods  of  the  Sacred  Race  of  Dana, 
Fell  at  Mana,^*'  on  the  resistless  sea, 
By  the  hand  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ethlenn." 

It  is  also  from  Dana,  the  mother  of  these  three,  that  we  call 
those  two  hills  in  Luachair  Degaidh  in  Desmond  {Slieve  Loughra 
in  Kerry\  the  Paps  of  Dana. 

Other  antiquarians  will  have  it  that  thej  received  the  name 
Tuatha-De-Danann  from  having  been  divided  into  three  orders 
or  castes.  The  íirst  of  these  was  called  the  '-'-  Tuath  :"^^  it  was  to 
it  that  the  rank  of  nobility  and  chieftainship  belonged ;  even  to 
this  day  the  word  ^'Tuathach,"  is  sjnonjmous  with  "Lord." 
And  this  is  the  more  credible,  from  the  fact  that  Bòchoill  and 

the  leader  of  the  Fomoriang,  was  killed  mythological  or  allegorical,  I  will  offer 

therein  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  from  but  little  comment.    Their  enigmática! 

a  sling  by  the  son  of  his  own  daughter,  meaning  was  evidently  not  understood 

namely  Lugaidh  Lamfada.     Kethlenn,  by  the  Gaelic  bards,  who  handed  them 

the  wife  of  Balor,  fought  with  desperate  down.    To  attempt  their  solution  now, 

valor,  and  wounded  the  Daghda,  who  whiie  ali  that  relates  to  this  mystic 

afterwards  became  king  of  the  Dananns.  people  is  so  very  obscure,  would  lead 

Nuadath  of  the  Silver-hand,  Ogma,  and  to  a  wide  and  too  wild  a  field  of  con- 

several  othêr  Dananns  of  note,  were  jecture  for  the  limits  of  these  notes, 

killed.    In  it  also  fell  the  heroine  Keth-  Lat  the  reader  form  his  own  judgment 

lenn.    The  battle  had  been  brought  thereupon. 

about  by  the  intrigues  of  Bres,  son  of  ^'  Dana,    I  write  this  name  Dana 

Elathan,  who  had  been  monarch  of  in  English,  for  such  I  conceive  to  be  its 

Ireland  while  Nuadath's  hand  was  nn-  nominative  form. 

der  cure.    He  fell  himself  therein,  and  ^^  Mana — the  Isle  of  Man. 

his  fali  gave  the  victory  to  the  Dananns.  ^'  Tuath  means   also  a  "  tribe,"  a 

^*  Brian,  ^c,    Upon  these  names  and  "  district,"  a  "  country" — the  country  iu 

tbe  foUowing,  nearly  ali  of  which  are  opposition  to  the  town,  &c. 
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Danann,  two  of  tlieir  heroines  or  female  rulers,  were  styled  the 
Ban-Tuathachs^^^  or,  in  Englisli,  the  "female  chiefs."  It  is  thus 
the  bard  designates  tliem  in  the  folio wing  rann — 

"  The  beloved  Bèclioill  and  Danann, 
Killed  "were  these  two  Ban-tuathachs— 
The  evening  of  their  magic  carne  at  last 
Through  the  pale  demons  of  the  air." 

Those  of  the  second  caste  were  called  "Dèe;"  and  thes^  were 
tlieir  Druids,  (i.  e.  thepriests  and  diviners.)  The  third  caste,  called 
Danann,  was  composed  of  sucli  as  were  devoted  to  the  arts,  fòr 
"  dan"  {daun)  and  "  cèrd"  (caird)  mean  the  same  thing,  i.  e.  art 
or  handicraft:  thuS  theywere  named  Dananns  from  their  "dans" 
or  arts.^® 

Here  follows  an  enumeration  of  the  most  famons  and  noble 
persons  of  the  Tnatha-De-Dananns,  viz.,  Eocaidh  the  Ollamh, 
called  The  Daghda,  Ogma,  Alloid,  Bres  and  Delbaeth,  the  five 
sons  of  Elathan,  son  of  Niad ;  and  Manannàn,  son  of  Alloid,  son 
of  Delbaeth;  the  six  sons  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Ogma,  namely  Fia- 
cadh,  Ollamh,  Indaei,  Brian,  Inchar  and  lucharba;  Aengus 
Aedh,  Kermad  and  Midir,  thefour  sonsof  the  Daghda ;  Lngaidh, 
son  of  Kian,  son  of  Diankèct,  son  of  Esarg,  son  of  Niad,  son  of 
Indaei.  Gobnenn,  the  smith ;  Credni,  the  artist ;  Diankèct,  the 
physician  ;  Luctan.  the  mason,  and  Carbri  the  poet,  son  of  Tura, 
son  of  Turell ;  Begreo,  son  of  Carbri  Cat-kenn,  son  of  Tabarn ; 
Fiacadh  son  of  Delbaeth,  with  his  son  Ollamh ;  Caicer  and  Nec- 
tan,  the  two  sons  of  Namath ;  Eocaidh  Garb,  or  the  Eough,  son  of 
Duach-Dall ;  Sidomall  the  son  of  Carbri  Crom,  son  of  Elemar, 
son  of  Delbaeth;  EEI,  FODLA^o  and  BANE  A,  the  three  dangh- 
ters  of  Fiacadh,  son  of  Delbaeth^  son  of  Ogma,  and  Ernin  danghter 
of  Edarlamh  the  mother  of  these  women.  The  following  are  the 
names  of  their  three  goddesses,  viz.,  Badb,^^  Macha  and  Morig- 
han?2    Bèchoil  and  Danann  were  their  two   "  ban-tuathachs" 

^^  Ban-tuathach  {Bantoohagh),is  hj  sitive    adjective    "Degh,"    anciently 

some   understood  to   mean  sorceress.  "  Dech,"  and  now  pronounced  Dí  and 

The  succeeding  rann  seema  to  support  Daí.    Thus  we  say  "  Degh-Mhuinter," 

this  meaning. .  (Di-vuinter) ,  good  people,  "  Deigh-bhea" 

1^  The  expianations  above  given  of  (Dtii-'uan),agood  or  abeautiful  woman, 

the  national  name  of  this  people  are  Danann  is  the  only  part  of  the  sentence 

most  unsa+isfactory.     No  doubt  they  that,  in  his  opinion,  is  generic,  or  that 

had  béen  divided  into  three  orders  or  refers  to  the  origin  of  this  people. 

castes,  but  still  that  does  not  explain  ^o  j^^^-^  ^^^    From  these  Ireiand  ia 

the  name.     The  editor  thinks  that  the  said  to  have  received  its  three  names, 

following   is   the   translation    of   the  as  above  seen. 

phrase,  viz.,  "the  Good"  or  "  Sacred  ^i   Badb,  or  Badhb  is  pronounced 

Tribos  of  Dana."    Thus  he  takes  "  De,"  "Bibe." 

the  second  word  in  the  sentence,  to  ^   Morrighan    {Mòr-reen)f  i.  e.  the 

be  a  form  of  the  common  Irish  prepo-  great  queen. 
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{han-toohaghs)  or  cliief  ladies.  Brigliid^  {Bree-yitli)  was  tlieir  po- 
etess.  Fè  and  Men  were  tlie  ladies  or  "  ban-tuathaclis"  of  tlieir 
two  king-bards,  and  from  them  Magli-Femen^^  in  Munster  has  its 
name.  Of  tliem  also  was  Triathri  Torc,  from  wliom  Tretherni 
in  Munster  is  called.  Cridinbèl,  Brunni  and  Casmael  Avere  their 
three  satyrists. 

It  was  tliis  nation  that  vanquislied  the  Fomorians  in  tlie  battle 
of  ISTorth  Magli-Turedh,  and  that  liad  previously  conquered  tlie 
Fer-Bolgs,  in  the  battle  of  South  Magli-Turedh. 


OF  THE  KINGS  OF  THE  TUATHA-DE-DANANlSr. 


ISTuADATH,^^  styled  Argedlamli^^  or  the  Silver-handed,  son  of 
Ectacli,  son  of  Edarlamli,  son  of  Ordan,  son  of  Indaei,  son  of  Al- 
laei,  son  of  Tath,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years, 
until  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  North  Magh-.Turedh  by  the  hands  of 
Elathan,  son  of  Delbaeth,  and  of  Balar,  styled  of  mighty  blows, 
the  grandson  of  Niad. 

Bres,^^  son  of  Elathan,  son  of  Niad,  son  of  Indaei,  son  of  AUaei, 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  seven  years. 

LuGAiDH,  surnamed  Lamfada,  i.  e.  the  Long-handed,  son  of 
Diankect,  son  of  Esarg  Brec,  son  of  Niad,  son  of  Indaei,  reigned 
as  king  of  Ireland  for  forty  years.  It  was  this  Lugaidh  that  first 
instituted  the  Assembly  or  Fair^^  of  Talti  {Aenach  Tailtenn\  as 


^  Brighid,  otherwise  Brighitt,  1.  e., 
"  arrow  of  fire,"  was  tlie  Druidic  god- 
dess  of  poetry. 

^  Magh-Femen,  otherwise  Magh- 
Feimlien  (Moy  Faiven),  is  now  called 
the  barony  of  íffa  and  OíFa  East,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Slievenaman 
was  anciently  called  Sliabh  na  mBan 
Feimhen,  or  the  mountain  of  the  women 
of  Femen. 

^^  Nuadath,  the  chief  of  this  colony, 
is  not  placed  in  the  book  of  Invasions 
as  the  first  monarch  of  the  Dananns. 
He  was  incapacitated  from  sitting  on 
the  throne,  by  the  loss  of  his  hand  at 
Magh-Turedh  ;  for  at  this,  as  at  every 
period  of  Irish  history,  any  corporal 
defect  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  exclu- 
sion  from  the  monarchy.  His  cousin 
Bres  was  then  the  first  king  of  Ireland, 
inaugurated  on  the  famous  Lia  Fail. 
When  furnished  with  the  artificial  hand 
of  silver,  Nuadath  claimed  the  king- 
dom, and  Bres  was  forced  to  resign, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  years.    It  was 


the  intrigues  of  Bres  with  the  subject 
Belgians  and  Fomorians,  that  led  to 
the  battle  of  North  Magh-Turedh, 
where  both  himself  and  his  rival  lost 
their  lives.  0'Flaherty  calls  Bres  him- 
self a  Fomorian. 

26  a  Arged-lamh,''  i.  e.  Silver  Hand, 
was  perhaps  originally  intended  nothing 
more  than  to  express  his  bounteous  and 
generous  spirit.  In  course  of  time  a 
popular  fable  was  founded  thereupon. 

^  Bres  is  set  down  before  Nua- 
dath by  ali  our  other  Irish  authorities 
The  Four  Masters  set  down  his  reign 
thus— "  The  age  of  the  world  3304— 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Bres,  son 
of  Elathan  ;  for  the  Tuatha-de-Danann 
gave  him  the  sovereignty,  after  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Magh-Turedh, 
while  the  hand  of  Nuadath  was  under 
cure." 

28  «This  fair,atwhichvarious  games 
were  celebrated,  continued  down  to  the 
time  of  Roderic  0'Oonnor,  the  last  king 
of  Ireland.    The  remains  of  a  largQ 
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an  annual  commemoration  of  Talti,  dauglrfcer  of  Maglimor,  king 
of  Spain,  wlio  hacl  been  at  íirst  tbe  wife  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Erc, 
the  last  king  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  but  was  afterwards  married  to 
Eocaidh  Garb,  a  chieftain  of  the  Tuatka-De-Dananns.  It  was  by 
this  lady,  that  Lugaidh-Lamfada  had  been  fostered  and  educated 
"until  he  became  íit  to  bear  arms.  For  this  reason,  Lugaidh  in- 
stituted  the  games  of  the  Fair  of  Talti^  in  remembrance  and 
honor  of  her  name.  Tliese  games,  which  resembled  those  called 
Oljmpic  in  Greece,  were  celebrated  for  a  fortnight  before  and  a 
fortnight  after  Lammas;  and  it  is  from  this  commemoration,  so 
inaugurated  by  him,  that  the  calends  of  August  are  called  Lugli- 
nasa  {Loonasa\  i.  e.  the  "Nasadh"  or  memorial  of  Lugaidh ;  this 
IS  tlie  day  on  wliich  is  now  celebrated  tbe  feast  of  St.  Peter's 
Chains  {Aug.  Ist),  He  fell  at  last  by  the  hand  of  Mac  Coill,  at 
Caen-drom.^ 

The  Great  Daghda,^^  son  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Niad,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seventy  years.  He  died  at  Brugh,  of 
the  effects  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from  the  shaft  cast  at 
him  by  Kethlenn,^^  in  the  battle  of  (North)  Magh-Turedh. 
Eocaidh  Ollalhar  was  his  real  name. 

Delbaeth,  son  of  Ogma  ^^  the  Snn-sage,  son  of  Elathan,  son  of 


earthen  ratli  and  traces  of  three  arti- 
ficial lakes,  and  other  remains,  are  still 
to  be  seen  there.  To  the  left  of  the 
road  as  you  go  from  Kells  to  Donagh- 
patrick,  there  is  a  hollow  called  '  Lag 
an  Aenaig,'  i.  e.  the  hollow  of  the  fair, 
where,  according  to  tradition,  marriages 
were  solemnized  in  pagan  times.  Tel- 
town  was,  until  recently,  resorted  to  by 
the  men  of  Meath  for  hurling,  wrest- 
ling  and  other  manly  sports." — 0'D.'s 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters. 

^^  Kaendrum,  i.  e.  "  the  fair  ridge,"  or 
"  hill/'  was  an  ancient  name  of  the  hill 
of  Usnagh,  in  Westmeath. 

^*  Daghda .  In  the  account  of  the  Tu- 
atha-de-Dananns,  preserved  in  the  book 
of  Leean,  it  is  stated  that  the  Daghda 
Mor  (i.  e.  the  Great  Good  Fire,  so 
called  from  his  military  ardor),  was  for 
eighty  years  king  of  Ireland,  and  that 
he  had  three  sons,  Aengus,  Aedh  and 
Kertnad,  who  were  huried  with  their 
father  at  Brugh-na-Boinne,  where  the 
mound  called  "  Sidh  an  Brogha"  [Shee 
an  Vrowa)  was  raised  over  them  as  a 
monument.  Aengus  an  Bhrogha  was 
considered  the  presiding  fairy  of  the 
Boyne  until  recently.  For  some  account 
of  the  monuments  which  anciently  existed 


at  Brugh  na  Boinne,  see  Petrie's  Eound 
Towers.  The  monuments  ascribed  by 
the  ancient  Irish  writers  to  the  Tuatha- 
de-Dananns  still  remain,  and  are  princi- 
pally  situated  in  Meath,  near  the  Boyne, 
as  at  Drogheda,  Dowth,  Knowth  and 
New  Grange.  There  are  other  monu- 
ments of  them  at  Cnoc-Aine  and  Gnoc- 
Greine  [Knockany  and  Knockgrany),  in 
the  county  of  Limerick,  and  on  the 
Pap  Mountains,  Da  cich  Danainne,  in 
the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Kerry. 
These  monuments  are  of  the  most  re- 
mote  antiquity,  and  prove  that  the 
Tuatha-de-Dananns  were  a  real  people, 
though  their  history  is  so  much  wrapped 
up  in  fable  and  obscurity." — 0'I),'s 
Notes  to  the  Four  Masters, 

The  Daghda  was  one  of  their  most 
famous  magicians.  He  might  have  got 
his  title  from  having  been  priest  of  the 
"  Great  Good  Fire,"  i.  e.  the  Sun. 

^^  KeMenn,  the  wiFe  of  Bolor  Bale-' 
beimnech  the  Fomorian,  and  the  grand- 
mother  of  Lugaidh  Lamfada,  who  slew 
Balor  in  the  same  battle.  Inis  Keth- 
lenn,  now  Enniskillen,  is  called  after  the 
heroine.  See  0'B's  Notes  to  the  Fom 
Masters,  p..23. 

^*  Og7na  Grian-Eiges  {Owma  Green 
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Delbneth,  son  of  Niad,  was  king  of  Ireland  for  ten  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  be  died  hj  the  hand  of  hivS  own  son,  Fiacadh. 

PiACADH,  son  of  Deibaeth,  reigned  ten  years,  and  tben  was 
killed  by  Eogan,  at  Ard-Brec." 

Mac  Coll,  Mac  Kkact,  and  Mac  Greni,  the  tbree  sons  of 
Kermad  MilbeòP^  or  Milbèl,  son  of  the  Daghda,  reigned  thirty 
years.  Some  antiquarians  say,  that  these  kings  divided  Ireland 
into  three  parts  between  th  em,  and  that  each  of  them  ruled  bis 
own  share  independently.  So  a  certain  historio  bard  tells  us,  in 
the  foUowing  verse : 

**  Mac  Coll,  Mac  Kèact  and  Mac  Grèni, 
Those  chieftaius  of  proud  deeds, 
Into  three  parts  divide  her  soil, 
Though  countless  the  hosts  of  Eri." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  snch.  diyision  of  the  country  between 
these  kings,  but  each  of  them  held  the  sovereignty  alternately 
for  one  year,  as  we  have  before  observed,  in  speaking  of  the 
names  of  this  island.  They  were  ali  three  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Talti  or  Taltenn  {now  Telltown  in  Meath). 

The  reason  why  these  three  sons  of  Kermad  were  called  Mac^^ 
Coill,  Mac  Kêacf  and  Mac  Grèni,  was  because  Coll  (ihe  hazel  tree\ 
Kèact  {the  plougJi\  and  Grian  (the  sun\  were  the  three  gods  they 
adored.  Coll,^  tnen,  was  the  god  of  Mac  Coill,  but  Ethor  was  his 
real  name,  and  Banba  was  his  wife.  Mac  Kéact,  too,  Kèact^^ 
was  his  god,  Tèthor  his  name,  and  Fodla  his  wife.  Mac  Gfeni, 
lastly,  had  Grian  for  his  god,  Kèthor  was  his  name,  and  Eri  his 
wife.     The  proper  name  of  Manannàn,^''  likewise,  was  Orbsen ; 


Aigess)X  e.  "Ogmajearned  in  the  Sun." 
This  name  is  mythological.  Ogmius 
was  the  Apollo  or  God  of  Eloquence 
of  the  Gauls.  Ogham  {Owam\  is 
the  name  of  the  Mystic  Druid  alpha- 
bet  of  the  Gaels,  of  which  some  say 
that  this  Ogma  was  the  inventor. 

^*  Mil'Bkeol{Mil-veol^orMihaiT),l e. 
"Honey  Mouth,"  i.  e.  "the  eloqueut 
or  sweet-voiced. 

**  Mac  Coill.  Some  understand 
"  Mac"  to  mean  "  priest,"  in  these 
titles.    It  is  however  far-fetched. 

3^  Coll  was  apparently  a  name  for 
the  divinity  who  presided  over  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  the  Irish  Pomona.  The 
word  is  now  applied  to  the  hazel. 

^'^  Cmc/ií  would  seem  to  mean  here  the 
divinity  presiding  over  agriculture,  i.e. 
the  Celtic  Geres.  Oeachta  {Kayghta), 
is  the  common  Irish  name  for  the 
plough,     Gam-Ceachta,  1.  e.  the  crook- 


ed  plough,  is  the  usual  name  for  the 
constellation  Ursa  Major.  Oormac's 
Glossary,  also,  in  explaining  the  name 
Dian  Kecht,  tells  us  tlíat  "  Oecht  "  or 
"  Geacht"  means  medicine  likewise.— fe 
note  10,  p.  133. 

"  This  Manannan  is  a  personage 
famous  in  Irish  legendary  mythology. 
He  would  seem  to  have  presided  over 
the  sea  and  the  tempests.  Of  him 
0'Flaherty  makes  the  folio wing  mention. 
"The  merchant  Orbsen  was  remarkable 
for  carrying  on  a  commercial  intercourse 
between  Ireland  and  G  reat  Britain.  He 
was  commoniy  called  Manannan  Mac 
Lir,  that  is,  Manannan  [Manksman], 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  Isle  of 
Man  ;  and  Mac  Lir,  [son  of  Ler),  i.  e. 
offspring  of  the  sea,  because  he  was  an 
expert  diver ;  besides,  he  understood 
the  dangerous  parts  of  harbors  ;  and 
from  his  prescience  of  the  change  of 
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and  it  is  from  Hm  tliat  Locli-Orbseii  (now  Lough-Corrih)  is  called, 
for  it  was  when  tliey  were  digging  his  grave  that  this  lake  burst 
over  the  land.  It  was  of  these  people,  tliat  the  foUowing  historie 
lay  was  sung : 

"  Ethor  was  lordly— glory  gained  he— haughty  the  man — 
Ooll  was  his  God—O^s  of  briglit  Daghda— Banba  his  wife. 
Tèthor  was  bold — strong  the  fight — ruthless  smote  he — 
Fodla  his  wife — great  deeds  he  wrought — in  Kèact  Ee  believed. 
Kethor  was  comelj — beauteous  his  form — generous  was  he — 
Eri  his  wife — queen  of  bounty  was  she — Grian  was  his  God. 
Manannan,  from  the  lake — son  of  Ler,  of  the  endless  expanse — 
Orbsen  his  name — after  a  hundred  fights — the  man  found  Death."^» 

According  to  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the  Tuatha-De-Danann 
held  the  sovereign  power  in  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years,  less 


weather,  always  avoided  tempests.  But 
he  fell  in  a  battle  at  Moy  Cullin  {Magh 
Ullinn),  on  the  banks  of  the  spacious 
lake  Orbsen,  which  falis  into  the  bay 
of  Galway  by  the  river  Galway,  having 
been  rim  through  by  Ullinn,  grandson 
of  Nuad  or  Nuadath,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land, by  his  son  Thady  (Tac/g).  The 
place  of  the  engagement  was  called  after 
Ullinn,  and  the  lake  (Lough  Corrib), 
after  Orbsen. 

^'  O  is  here  to  be  understood  in  its 
literal  sense ;  that  is,  "  Grandson." 
This  word  is  otherwise  written  "ua." 

"^  The  language  and  style  of  this 
mystic  lay  belongs  to  the  most  ancient 
class  of  Gaelic  composition.  Its  allu- 
sions,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
may  be  contained  in  the  hidden  mean- 
ing  of  the  proper  names  themselves, 
are  sufificiently  explained  by  what  went 
before.  To  pursue  them  further,  would 
lead  into  an  endless  labyrinth  of  con- 
jecture. 

Of  this  Colony,  the  learned  Dr.  0'- 
Donovan  makes  the  following  judicious 
remarks  :  "  From  the  many  monuments 
ascribed  to  this  colony  by  tradition  and 
in  ancient  Irish  historical  tales,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  they  were  a  real  peo- 
ple ;  and  from  their  having  been  con- 
sidered  gods  and  magicians  by  the  Ga- 
eidhil  or  Scoti,  who  subdued  them,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  they  were  skilled 
in  arts  which  the  latter  did  not  under- 
Btand.  Amongst  these  was  Danann, 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  ;  Buannan,  the 
goddess  that  instructed  heroes  in  mili- 
10 


tary  exercises  —  the  Irish  Minerva. 
Badhbh  (Boivé)^  the  Belona  of  the 
Irish  ;  Abortach,  the  God  of  Music ; 
Nèd,  the  God  of  War,  and  Nemon  his 
wife ;  Manannan,  the  God  of  the  Sea ; 
Diancècht,  the  God  of  Physic ;  Brigliit, 
the  Goddess  of  Poets  and  Smiths,  &c." 

It  appears,  from  a  very  curious  and 
ancient  tract  written  in  the  shape  of 
a  dialogue  between  St.  Patrick  and 
Oaoilti-MacEonain,  that  there  were 
very  many  places  where  the  Tuatha- 
Dé-Dananns  were  then  suj^posed  to 
live  as  sprites  or  fairies,  with  corporal 
or  material  form,  but  endued  with  im- 
mortality.  The  inference  uaturally  to 
be  drawn  from  these  stories  is,  that  the 
Tuatha-Dè-Dannans  lingered  in  the 
country  for  many  centuries  after  their 
subjugation  by  the  Gaeidhil,  and  that 
they  lived  in  retired  situations,  where 
they  practiced  abstruse  arts,  which  in- 
duced  the  others  to  regard  them  as  ma- 
gicians. So  late  as  the  third  century, 
Ainè,  daughter  of  Eògabal,  a  lady  of 
this  race,  was  believed  to  be  resident  at 
Cnoc-Ainè,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
where  she  was  ravished  by  OlildOlum, 
king  of  Munster. 

It  looks  very  strange  that  our  gene- 
alogists  trace  the  pedigree  ^of  no  fam- 
ily,  living  for  the  last  thousand  years, 
to  any  of  the  kings  or  chieftains  of  the 
Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  while  several  fam- 
ilies  of  the  Fir-Bolgic  descent  are  men- 
tioned  as  in  Hy-Many  and  other  parta 
of  Connaught."-iVoíes  to  Four  Mas» 
ters. 
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by  tliree,  that  is  for  one  liundred  and  ninety-seven  years,  in  ali. 
Here  follows  a  rann^  quoted  in  proof  of  this  reckoning : 

ODe  liundred  years  and  ninety-seven, 
This  reckoning  is  most  true, 
The  Tuatha-Dè-Danann  strongly  reigned 
Over  Eri  in  supreme  sway. 


END    OF  THE  FIRST  TRAOT. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

OF    THE    TRACING    OF    THE    SCOTIC    RACE    TO    ITS    FOUNDER, 

JAPHET. 


To  enablô  us  to  trace  tlie  Scotic  race  to  its  root,  tliat  is,  to 
Japhet,  we  must  observe  tliat  bis  two  sons,  Gomer  and  Magog, 
were  tbe  mòst  distinguisbed  of  bis  ofíspring.  Moses,  in  tbe  tentb 
cbapter  of  Génesis,  wbere  be  gives  tbe  genealogy  of  tbe  race  of 
Japbet,  tells  us  tbat  Gomer  bad  tbree  sons,  wbose  names  were 
Ascbenez,  Eipbatb,  and  Togarmab ;  but  be  does  not  specially 
mention  tbe  sons  of  Magog  by  tbeir  names.  Besides,  as  it  is  on 
tbe  bistorians  of  tbe  tribe  of  Scot,  tbat  it  is  pecubarly  incumbent  to 
triíce  tbe  Hneage  of  tbe  princes  sprung  from  Magog,  and,  particu- 
larly  tbose  of  the  race  of  Fenius  Farsa,  we  sball  bere  set  down  a 
detailed  account  of  tbe  descendants  of  Magog,  according  to  tbe 
Book  of  Invasions,  wbicb  is  called  {the  Booh)  of  Drom-SnectaJ^ 
an  autbority  wbicb  existed  before  tbe  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  in 
Ireland. 

Tbis  States  tbat  Magog  bad  tbree  sons,  namely,  Baatb,  Ibaath, 
and  Fatbacta.  From  Baatb  descended  Fenius  Farsa,  tbe  ancesfcor 
of  tbe  Gaelic  nation.     From  Ibaatb  sprang  tbe  Amazons,^  Bactri- 


'  Part  II.  The  present  division  of  the 
Foras  Feasa,  is  headed  Book  1,  Part 
II,  in  Halliday's  edition,  and  in  one 
of  three  MSS.  from  which  this  trans- 
lation  is  made.  In  thé  other  two,  which 
are  the  more  ancient  and  correct,  no 
such  heading  is  found. 

^  Drom-Snecta.  This  book  is  un- 
known  to  modern  Irish  scholars.  It 
has  possibly  been  lost,  since  Keating's 
time.  Drom  Snecta,  i.  e.  tlie  Saowy 
Ridge,  is  noiy  called  Drumsnat,  co. 
Monaghan,  where  there  was  once  a 
monastery,  founded  by  St.  Moliia. 

^  Amazons.  The  Amazons  were  a 
famous  nation  of  antiquity,  who  flour- 
ished  in  AsiaMinor  (Turkey  in  Ásia), 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.    They  ex- 


tended  their  erapire  from  Cappadocia, 
eastwards,  along  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  and  thence  to  the  Oaspian,  and 
northwards  again  to  the  river  Tanais 
or  Don.  Their  women  were  fabled  to 
have  nionopolized  the  trade  of  arms. 
Penthesilia,  one  of  their  queens,  came 
to  assist  Priam  at  the  Trojan  war, 
where  she  was  slain  by  Achilles.  The 
Amazons  were  said  to  have  founded 
Smyrna,  Ephesns,  and  several  other 
distinguished  cities  of  Ásia  Minor. — ■ 
Some  of  the  adventures  attributed  to 
the  ancestors  of  the  Gaels,  must  have 
taken  place  within  their  territórios,  or 
rather,  within  the  territories  assigned 
to  them  by  primeval  tradition,  if  they 
took  place  anywhere. 

[14T] 
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ans,*  and  Partliians  f  and  from  Fatliacta  carne  Partliolan,  who  waa 
the  íirst  colonizei  of  Ireland  after  tlie  Deluge,  as  well  as  Nemedh, 
son  of  Agnaman  or  Adnaman,  and,  consequently,  tlie  Fer- 
Bolgs,  and  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  in 
giving  an  account  of  their  conquests  of  the  island.  Of  the  race 
of  this  Fathacta,  too,  carne  Attila,  who  subjected  Pannonia  to  his 
swaj,  and  who  continued  long  to  harass  the  Eoman  Empire,  and 
who  laid  waste  and  depopulated  Aquileia,  and  inade  many  inva- 
sions  into  Germany.  From  Scythia,  too,  and  of  the  race  of  Ma- 
gog,  was  Zeliorbes,  king  of  the  Huns,<^  who  made  war  upon  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  Hence,  too,  carne  the  Longobardi^  or  Lom- 
bards,  and  the  Hungarians  and  Goths.^     From  Scythia  carne  the 


*  Bactrians.  The  country  of  the 
Bactrians  lay  to  the  east  of  Pérsia. 
They  seem  to  have  been  originally  of 
the  same  race  with  the  Persians.  They 
claimed  the  great  Persian  lawgiver, 
Zoroaster,  as  their  íirst  king.  They 
bordered  upon  that  indeíinable  region 
which  the  ancients  cOilled  Scythia. 

^  Partliians.  This  indomitable  na- 
^ioh^xeh  its  à.wêtlmg  soufti-east  ol  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  north-western  bor- 
ders  of  Pérsia  proper.  They  were,  in 
the  beginning,  undoubtedly,  the  same 
people  as  the  Persians,  of  whose  naine 
Parthian  is  but  a  dialectic  variation. 
The  Parthians  were  said  to  be  of  Scyth- 
ian  origin,  as  in.  truth  they  might,  for 
their  ancestors  (as,  perhaps,  the  ances- 
tors  of  ali  mankind)  were  originally 
"  Scythians,"  i.  e.  "  Nomads,"  living  in 
tents,  as  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  do 
Btill.  The  Teutonic  or  Germanic  na- 
tions  of  Europe  are,  with  considerable 
probability,  supposed  to  be  descended 
^rom  portions  of  the  Parthian  or  Per- 
sian people,  who  had  proceeded  north- 
wards  and  westwards  on  the  track  of 
the  Celts  and  Kimri,  in  search  of  new 
settlemenís,  or,  perhaps,  to  avoid  the 
yoke  of  their  brethren,  who  began  to 
build  themselves  towns,  and  who  had 
changed  the  "  Scythic  "  for  a  more  set- 
tled  mode  of  living- 

*  Huns.  The  Huns  were  originally 
a  Tartar  race  of  Mongolian  type  and 
origin,  speaking  a  language  resembling 
Bomewhat  those  of  the  Semitic  races, 
and  akin  to  the  tongues  spoken  by  the 
Finlanders  and  Laplanders  in  the  north 
of  Europe.     The  Huns  who  invaded 


the  Roman  empire,  came  from  the  north 
of  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  The 
great  family  of  languages,  one  of  which 
is  spoken  by  the  Huns,  i.  e.  the  Hun- 
garians of  the  present  day,  is  styled 
Uralian  by  philologists.  If  the  word 
"  Scythic  "  be  equally  applicable,  as  a 
title  implying  national  descent,  to  the 
Scots,  the  Huns,  and  the  two  next 
mentioneà  naíions,  'íf  níiglit,  w-itliout 
losing  much  of  its  distinctive  signiô- 
cancy,  be  exchanged  for  that  of  Adam- 
ite  or  Noachic. 

'  Longohardi.  These  people,  other- 
wise  called  Lombards,  were  a  Germanic 
nation  of  the  Saxon  race,  who  in  A.  D. 
568,  conquered  a  settlement  in  the 
north-east  of  Italy.  The  puré  Saxon 
type,  whence  they  sprung,  may  be  still 
seen  in  the  north-west  of  Germany  and 
the  south-eastern  shires  of  Englaiid. — 
Eair-haired  Scythians,  such  as  they 
must  have  bcen,  could  not  have  parti  ci- 
pated  in  the  blood  of  the  Mongolian 
Huns  since  the  days  of  Nimrod,  who, 
according  to  Pinkerton,  was,  it  would 
seem,  not  6xi\j  a  Scythian  and  Scot,  but 
also  a  Goth. 

®  Goths,  The  Goths  or  Gothi,  who 
are  also  called  Gothones  and  Gythones, 
were,  like  the  last-mentioned,  a  Teu- 
tonic or  Germanic  nation.  They  íirst 
appear  in  history  under  the  name  of 
Getse,  a  people  of  European  Scythia, 
dwelling  near  the  borders  of  Thrace. 
A  dialect  of  the  Gothic  language,  as 
spoken  in  the  fourth  century,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  made  by  Ulphilas,  styled  the 
"  Liber  Argenteus,"  or  Silver  Book.  If 
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Dauni,^  from  whom  Daunia,  in  Italy,  wliicli  is  now  callecl  Apúlia, 
hás  its  name.  The  Turks,^^  also,  carne  from  Scytliia.  But,  in 
short,  Budianan,  an  investigator  iiito  the  ancient  history  of  the 
world,  asserts,  after  Epiphanius/^  that  the   Scythians  obtained 


it  be  Scythian,  it  differs  from  the  Scyth- 
ian  of  the  Huns,  as  represented  by  the 
modern  Hungarians,  and  also  from  the 
Scythian  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  as 
widely  as  any  one  language  can. 

At  a  period  supposed,  with  good  rea- 
son,  to  be  long  subsequent  to  the  Oeltic 
and  Oimbric  or  Kimric  occupation  of 
Northern  and  Central  Europe,  a  portion 
of  the  Gothic  nation  settled  in  Scandi- 
navia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Gothia  to 
a  province  of  Sweden,  and  Gothland  to 
an  isle  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  Still  more 
recently,  in  A.  D.  452,  another  portion 
of  the  same  race  conquered  Spain,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Gotalaunia  or  Óata- 
lonia  to  one  of  its  provinces.  Many 
of  the  geographical  and  historical  im- 
possibiiities  recorded'  by  our  later  bards 
and  Shanachies,  of  the  wanderings  and 
adventures  of  the  early  colonists  of 
Ireland  previous  to  their  several  arriv- 
als  in  that  coimtry ;  and  more  especially 
of  the  Gaelic  or  Scotic  colony,  are  justly 
attributed  to  the  Latinizing  of  the 
*'  Gaethlaeimh"  or  "Gèthlaeimh"  [Gaih- 
lueeve)  and  "  Gaethluidhe"  {Gai/ilue'e) 
of  the  early  pagan  bards,  by  "  Gothia" 
and  "  Gothi."  According  to  the  learned 
CFlaherty,  in  his  Ogygia,  "  Gaeth- 
laeimh" meant  "Gaetulia,"  a  country  of 
Northern  Africa.  That  it  did  so,  is  ct- 
ident  both  from  the  form  of  the  word 
itself  and  from  the  descriptions  given  of 
its  situation  in  our  old  historio  duans. 

When  the  Irish  or  Scots,  after  their 
conversion,  came  first  into  close  contact 
with  continental  Europe,  they  found  the 
"  Gothi"  settled  in  Spain,  and  without 
any  other  authority  than  the  identity 
of  the  two  first  consonants  of  their 
name  with  those  of  the  name  of  the 
*'  Gaethluidhe,"  they  might  have  con- 
cluded,  that  those  were  the  people  with 
whom  their  remote  ancestors  had  con- 
tended  for  the  masterdom,  both  of  that 
country  and  Northern  Africa.  Hence 
came  the  Gaelic  rule  in  Gothia  (Gaeth- 
laeimh), during  eight  generations,  and 
their  impossible  voyage  thither  from 


Egypt  by  the  way  of  Grete,  and  thence 
nòrthwards  through  the  Euxine,  Cas- 
pian,  and  the  narrow  sea  by  the  Eiphean 
Mountains,  leading  into  the  ocean,  which 
Dr.  Keating  so  naíyely  repeats  to  us  a 
little  further  on. 

®  Dauni.  This  people  settled  in 
Apúlia  before  the  Trojan  war,  came,  as 
we  are  told,  originally  from  Illyricum, 
a  country  lying  along  the  Eastern  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  or  Gulf  of  Yenice. 
They  were  ruled  by  Daunus,  son  of 
Pilumnus  and  Danaè,  when  the  Greciaa 
hero  Diomede  came  to  plant  his  colony 
amongst  them.  They  were  themselves 
probably  of  the  Pelasgic,  that  is,  of 
the  Greek  race.  Their  ancestors  were 
Scythians,  of  course,  for,  at  this  early 
period,  European  Scythia  must  have 
extended  southward  as  far  as  the  Gre- 
cian  frontier.  The  modern  provinces 
of  Croatia,  Bósnia,  and  Slavonia  com- 
prehend  the  ancient  Illyricum.  They 
are  now  inhabited  by  Slavonic  tribes ; 
tribes  of  rather  recent  Scythian  origin, 
and  dijQfering  extremely  from  ali  the 
Scythians  yet  mentioned. 

^°  Turks.  The  Turks  of  Europe  are 
a  branch  of  a  nation  of  Nomadic  Tar- 
tars from  the  region  of  Ásia,  north  of 
the  Persians,  by  whom  they  were 
anciently  called  Touranians.  They  are 
men  of  repulsivo  aspect,  according  to 
European  notions,  and  the  majority  of 
them  still  continue  to  dwell  in  tents,  and 
lead  migratory  lives — the  only  points 
in  which  they  can  be  said  to  resemble 
those  other  Scythians  already  spoken  of, 
with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the 
Huns. 

"  Epiphanius,  Bishop  of  Salamis, 
wrote  in  the  second  century.  Hisworks 
contain  some  valuable  historical  frag- 
ments.  The  universal  dominion  spoken 
of  by  him  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  can  only  mean  that  founded  by 
Nimrod,  or  his  son  Ninus,  in  Assyria. 
Thus  we  have  another  family  of  the 
human  race  included  under  the  denomi- 
nation  of  Scythian,  and  see  Scythia  ex-* 
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universal  dominion  sliortly  after  tlie  Flood,  and  that  tiíeíi 
sovereignty  existed  until  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  and 
the  same  anthors  inform  us  that  otlier  nations  received  insti- 
tutions,  laws  and  ordinances,  from  tlie  Scjthians,  and  that  they 
were  the  íirst  people,  who  rose  to  dignity  and  glory  after  the  Del- 
"uge.  Johannes  Baronias,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  second 
book  of  his  History  of  the  Mannérs  of  ali  Nations,  says  that  the 
Scythians  were  never  snbjected  by  any  other  power,  while  José- 
phus  tells  ns,  that  the  Greeks  designated  Scythia  by  the  name  of 
Magogia.  Johannes  Nauclerus  informs  us,  that  there  were  niany 
of  the  Scythian  descent,  that  performed  very  glorious  exploits. 
Herodotus  bears  testimony  to  this  in  his  fourth  book,  where  he 
mentions,  that  the  Scythians  repelled  Darius  disgracefully  from 
Scythia.  Justin  also  bears  testimony  to  it,  where  he  proclaims 
the  greatness  of  the  actions  performed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Scythia.  These  are  the  words  of  this  author:  *'The  Scythians 
remained  always  free  from  ali  foreign  subjugation.  They  repelled 
Darius,  king  of  Pérsia,  disgracefully  from  Scythia ;  they  slew  Cy- 
rus  with  his  whole  army ;  they  destroyed,  in  like  manner,  Zophi- 
ron,  the  general  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  ali  his  forces. 
They  had  heard,  indeed,  of  the  Koman  power,  but  never  felt  it."^ 
From  these  words  it  may  be  understood  that  the  Scythians  re- 
tained  their  great  valor  and  courage  to  this  author's  time. 

Scots—The  Gaelsj  so  called  from  Scijthia, 

It  is  also  asserted,  in  the  íirst  book  of  the  Polichronicon,  that  it 
is  from  this  Scythia^^  that  the  descendants  of  Gaedal  Glas  are 


tendÍDg  its  bounds  southward  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
Pinkerton,  in  his  endeavor  to  prove  that 
his  favorite  Gothic  race  were  the  earli- 
est  rulers  of  the  world,  and  the  cream 
of  humanity  ever  since,  quotes  several 
ancient  authorities  to  prove  that  the 
"  Scythic,"  by  which  he  would  have  un- 
derstood the  Gothic  empire,  lasted  from 
the  Deluge  to  the  building  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  What  that  Scythic  empire 
means  may  be.  collected  by  comparing 
the  words  of  Eusebius,  quoted  also  by 
him,  with  the  traditions  of  Holy 
Writ.  Eusebius  says  :  I^x^^^^í^oç 
ano  rov  nvpyov  axpf'  rov  tcarà- 
fcXvajjLOV,  which  he  correctly  translates, 
*'  From  the  Deluge  to  the  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Babel  Scythism  prevailed." 
But  this,  surely,  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  a  Scythic  (as  he  would  have 


it  a  Gothic  Empire)  previous  to  Nim 
rod.  Its  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the 
mode  of  life  called  "  Scythism"  pre- 
vailed  over  the  earth  immediately  after 
the  Deluge.  Scythia  must  then  have 
comprehended  the  whole  inhabited 
world.  Neither  Gaels,  nor  Goths,  nor 
Greeks  had  then  distinct  existence  as 
nations  of  men  ;  Jew  and  Gentile  were 
alike  Scythian,  or,  if  it  so  be,  Gothic. 

'^  Scythae  ipsi  perpetuo  ab  alieno 
império  aut  mtacti  aut  invicti  manse- 
runt;  Darium,  regem  Persarum,  turpi  ab 
Scythia  summoverunt  fuga ;  Cyrum, 
cum  omni  exereitu,  trucidarunt ;  Alex^ 
andri  Magni  ducem  Zopirona,  pari 
ratione  cum  copiis  universis  deleverunt ; 
Komanorum  audivere  sed  non  sensere 
arma. 

^^  Scythia.  This  extensive  region 
comprised,  within   the   better  known 
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called  Scots ;  and  as  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  more  proper  to  call  tlie 
people  of  Gallic  extraction  who  are  now  dwelling  in  Ireland, 
*'Goillj"  i.  e.  Galli  or  Gauls,  from  Gallia  or  Franco,  whence  tliey 
derive  their  origin,  than  to  name  the  Gaelic  nation  Scots  from 
Scythia,  the  conntry  whence  they  had  sprung.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  those  of  the  posterity  of  Fathacta,  son  of  Magog, 
who  obtained  sovereignty  in  Gothia,  Thrace  and  Achaia,  namely, 
Partholan,  son  of  Será,  with  his  people;  Nemedh,  son  of  Ag- 
narrian,  from  whom  the  Nemedians  have  their  name ;  the  Fer- 
Bolgs  and  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns,  are  ali  named  Scythian  Greeks 
(Gregaigh  Scitia),  becanse  Scythia  was  the  land  from  which 
they  had  íirst  migrated  in  the  beginning ;  and  I  likewise  think, 
that  the  reason  why  the  posterity  of  Gaedal,  son  of  NiuJ,  son  of 
Fenius  Farsa,  are  more  especially  called  Scots,  is  because  it  was 
this  Fenius  Farsa  here  mentioned,  and  his '  descendants,  that  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  Scythia.  Ninl  was  the  yonngest  son  of 
Fenins,  arid  did  not  obtain  any  portion  of  his  father's  territories, 
"whence  he  could  name  himself  and  his  descendants,  thongh  Fenius 
himself,  and  his  own  brothers,  had  previously  got  for  their  shares 


periods  of  ancient  ^  history,  ali  the 
countries  in  Europe  and  Ásia,  contained 
in  the  modern  Russian  Empire,  includ- 
ing  Poland,  and  ali  the  region  known 
as  Great  Tartary  therewith.  In  addi- 
tion  to  this,  it  contained,  in  Europe,  the 
centre  and  North  of  Germany,  and  the 
whole  of  Scandinavia,  and  extended, 
apparently,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  from  the  Danube, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  borders  of  Pérsia, 
the  Himalaya  Mountains  and  China  to 
the  Northern  Ocean.  In  still  earlier 
times,  it  comprised  a  great  part  of  Ásia 
Minor.  It  was  inhabited,  or  rather 
roamed  over  by  numerons  and,  as  before 
shown,  widely  distinct  races  of  men.  Tn- 
somuch  that  the  term  Scythian  must 
cease  to  have  any  precise  meaning,  as  in- 
dicativo of  any  peculiar  race  or  breed  of 
human  beings.  The  Scythian  region 
was  the  backwood  region  of  antiquity, 
and  was  constantly  narrowing  its  limita 
as  men  settled  down  in  fixed  dwellings, 
and  dropped  their- primeval  usage  of 
dwelling  in  movable  tents.  So  that 
when  we  read  of  Scythian  conquests  in 
ancient  times,  we  can  only  understand 
thereby  that  some  people  yet  leading  a 
pastoral  or  nomadic  mode  of  life  con- 
quered  some  others  that  had  already 
given  up  its  "  Scythic"  habits.    Some 


derive  the  word  Scythian  from  a  rõot 
akin  to  the  Greek  ax^ôacj,  the  Eng- 
lish  "  scatter,"  or  the  Irish  "  Sgeitíi" 
(Skeh).  If  so,  it  would  be  equally  ap- 
plicable  to  ali  the  tribes  scattered  from 
before  Babel.  Its  being  akin  to  the 
national  name  of  the  "  Goths"  or  the 
"  Gatae"  is  very  doubtful,  (though  they 
certainly  were  a  "  Scythic"  people),  and 
its  immediate  kindred  with  that  of  the 
Scots  is  scarcely  less  so.  The  Gaels.do 
not  appear  to  have  ever  taken  any  of 
their  names  from  any  country  they  had 
dwelt  in.  AU  their  names  are  ances- 
tral ;  and  as  the  names  of  Scot  and 
Scota  occur  more  than  once  in  their 
genealogy,  we  may  rest  satisfied,  that  it 
was  from  some  of  the  persons  so  de- 
nominated  they  took  the  name,  and  not 
from  Scythia,  a  name  which,  to  borrow 
a  oomparison  from  a  learned  opponent 
of  Gaelic  tradition,  who  would  make 
the  Scots  out  to  be  Goths  not  Gaels, 
seems  to  have  been  appliad  with  as 
little  discrimination  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity  to  ali  tlie  nomadic  tribes 
of  Europe  and  Central  Ásia,  as  the  term 
Indian  is  applied  at  the  present  day  at 
once  to  the  wild  red  men  of  America, 
and  to  the  polished  natives  of  Hindo- 
stan. 
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countries,  from  wliich  botli  tlieniselves  and  tlieir  respectiye  racea 
were  designated.  On  this  account  Niul  enjoined  his  posterity  to 
name  themselves  after  Scythia,  and  to  keep  aliVe  tlie  memory  of 
their  original  home,  by  forever  calling  themselves  Scots ;  for,  they 
had  received  no  land  as  their  inheritance,  Niul  having  been  left  no 
other  po-ssession  by  his  father  but  the  knowledge  of  the  sciences 
and  of  the  various  tongues ;  for  the  undivided  sovereignty  of 
Scythia  had  been  left  to  the  eldest  son. 

Gaedal  not  the  Son  of  Argus  or  of  Oecrops, 

SomeLatin  authors  say  that  Gaedal  was  the  son  either  of  Argus^* 
or  of  Gecrops/^  who  reigned  over  the  Argivi ;  but  that  cannot  be 
true,  for  St.  Augustine  tells  us  that  that  family  began  to  reign 
about  the  time  that  Jacob  was  born,  that  is,  about  four  hundred 
and  thirty-two  years  after  the  Flood ;  and  again,  the  same  author 
informs  us,  that  the  sovereignty  of  that  family  lasted  but  two 
hundred  and  íifteen  years ;  from  which  it  folio  ws,  that  the  rule 
of  the  Argive  line  terminated  about  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
years  after  the  Deluge.  It  is  impossible,  then,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned  facts  can  be  true,  if  we  admit  that  Gaedal  was  descended 
from  Argus  or  Cecrops,  for  Hector  Boetius,  in  his  Ilistory  of 
Scotland,  and  ali  the  books  that  treat  of  the  conquests  of  Ire- 
land,  assert  that  the  Gaels  were  in  Egypt,  at  the  time  that  Moses 
ruled  the  Children  of  Israel  in  that  land.  The  Book  of  Con- 
quests informs  us,  moreover,  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharoah' Cingris,  bore  Gaedal  or  Gael  to  Niul,  son 
of  Fenius  Farsa,  son  of  Baath,  son  of  Magog.  The  time  that 
Moses  -began  to  govern  the  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  was 
.about  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  after  the  Flood; 
and,  according  to  this  computation,  there  were  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-íive  years  from  the  time  of  Argus  or  of  Cecrops,  un- 
til  Gaedal  was  born.  It  is,  then,  impossible,  that  the  latter  could 
have  been  the  son  of  either  of  those  kings.  It  is  also  false  to 
assert,  that  it  was  from  Greece  that  Gaedal  went  into  Egypt ;  and 
that  the  reason  why  it  was  said,  that  it  was  from  Scythia  he  went 
thither,  was  because,  according  to  a  certain  author,  it  was  from 
Setin^^  that  he  had  emigrated,  and  hence  they  say  that  Scj^hia  is 
the  same  as  "lath  na  Scech"  {eeah  na  Skagh\  i.  e.  "the  land  of 
thorns."  But  "iath/'  when  it  means  "land,"  terminates  in  "th" 
or  "  dh;"  and  also,  in  writing  the  word  Scythia,  there  is  no  "o" 

'*  Argus  was  the  fourth    king  of  Egypt.    He  led  his  colony  to  Attica 

Argos,  a  city  founded  by  Inachus,  about  about  1556  years  before  the  Ohristian 

1856  years  Í3efore  Christ.  era. 

'"  Cecrops  was  the  founder  of  the  ^^  Setin.    It  is  unknown  to  the  editor 

Athenian  nation.    He  was  a  native  of  what  place  is  here  called  by  this  name. 
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in  tlie  middle  of  the  word,  as  would  be  necessary  in  a  compound 
"word  of  the  supposed  formation ;  neither  does  Scythia  terminate 
in  a  "  dh  "  or  ^'  th,"  Hence  it  is  an  unfounded  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose,  tliat  Scjtlaia  conld  mean  "the  land  of  thorns,"  accordingto 
anj  Gaelic  etymology. 

It  is  also  a  very  weak  proof  of  the  Gaels  having  drawn  their 
origin  from  Greece,  to  argue  that  there  exists  a  resemblance 
between  the  Irish  and  the  Greeks  in  their  manners,  cnstoms,  and 
games,  and  that  they  must  be,  conseqnently,  derived  thence; 
for  every  colony  that  can3.e  and  occupied  Ireland,  since  the  Del- 
nge,  had  set  out  from  Greece,  except  those  of  the  Gaels  and 
Nemedians.  Partholan  had  set  out  from  Migdonia  ;^^  the  Fer- 
Bolgs  from  Thrace,  and  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  from  Achaia, 
near  Beotia  and  the  city  of  Athens.  For  whicht  reason,  though 
the  Gaels  did  not  obserye  any  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Greeks,  on  their  arrival  in  Ireland,  still  they  might  have 
acquired  them  from  such  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns  and  Fer- 
Bolgs,  their  predecessors,  as  yet  remained  in  the  country,  although. 
they  had  never  been  in  Greece  themselves,  nor  tbeir  founder 
Gaedal,  nor  any  of  his  forefathers. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HERE    FOLLOWS    AN    ACOOUKT    CP     SOME    FACTS    RELATIYE    TO 
FENIUS  FARSA,  THE   GRANDFATHER  OF  GAEDAL. 

Fenius  Farsa,^  having  become  king  of  Scythia,  determined 
to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  languages  that  had 
sprung  long  before  his  time  from  the  confusion  of  tonguçs  at  the 

"    Migdonia,     perhaps     Maeonia,  letters  into  Greece.    This  is  rather  a 

i.  e.   "  Greig    Medhonach  "   (Graigue  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  bardic 

Mayònagh)  account  given  of  our  great  ancestor 

'  Fenius      Farsa.      Fenius    Farsa,  Fenius.       The    name    Fenius    itself, 

otherwise  Farsaidh,  was  possibly  the  coupled  with  the  legend  attached  to  it, 

same  as  that  Phoenix  who,  according  prove  at  least  the  intimate  connection 

to  the  fragments  attributed  to  Sanchu-  of    our  remote  progenitors  with  thfi 

niathon,  was  the  second  of  the  Phoeni-  Phoenicians.      The  universality  of  the 

cian  kings.      Grecian  legend  tells  us,  tradition  regarding  him,  and  the  fact 

that  Phoenix  was  the  son  of  Agenor  that  his  descendants,  who,  as  before  said, 

and  the  brother  of  O admus,  the  founder  neve^  took    any  hut   ancestral  names, 

of  Thebes  in  Beotia,  and  also  the  in-  cailing  both  themselves  and  a  dialect  of 

yentor,  or  rather    the    introducer  of  their  language  Fèinni   [Faynni)  from 
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Tower  of  Babel,  wHcli  Mmrod,  througli  pride,  had  spent  forty 
years  in  erecting ;  for,  from  ttie  time  of  Adam  until  the  confusion 
of  tongues  at  the  Tower,  there  had  been  but  one  universal  laii- 
guage  known  amongst  mankind.  This  language  is  called  Goir- 
Tighern  {Gor-teeyeTn\  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Goir-Tigliern,'*  that  tongue  was  called, 
Used  by  the  gifted  sons  of  God, 
And  by  ali  great  Adam's  seed, 
Ere  JSlmrod  reared  his  fatal  Tower." 

This  language  the  Latin  writers  call  the  *'Lingua  Humana/' 
i.  e.  the  Human  Language.  But  when  Nimrod,  with  his  kindred, 
•were  attempting  to  erect  the  Tower,  their  language  was  con- 
founded,  in  order  to  prevent  their  finishing  the  structure  which 
their  pride  had  prompted  them  to  begin ;  and  the  original  lan- 
guage, received  from  Adam,  was  taken  from  ali  that  were  con- 
cerned  in  building  it.  It  was,  however,  retained  bj  Heber,  the 
son  of  Selah,  and  by  his  tribe,  and,  from  him,  it  has  been  called 
Hebrew. 

The  principal  motive  that  induced  Fenius  to  go  dwell  on  the 
plain  Shenaar  with  his  school,  was  in  order  that  he  might  there 
be  constantly  in  intercourse  with  those  whose  native  language 
was  the  Hebrew,  and  thus,  that  both  himself  and  his  school 
might  obtain  a  fuíl  and  perfect  knowledge  of  that  tongue.  But, 
when  Fenius  had,  as  we  have  mentioned,  resolved  upon  becom- 
ing  a  perfect  master  of  those  various  tongues,  he  dispatched,  at 
his  own  expense,  seventy-two  persons  of  learning  to  the  several 
countries  of  the  three  parts  of  the  world  that  were  th eninhabited. 
These  he  commanded  to  remain  abroad  seven  years,  so  that  each 
of  them  might  learn  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  to  reside,  during  that  time.  Upon  the  return  of  these  men 
to  Scythia^  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  Fenius  set  out  with 
them  to  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  bringing  with  him  a  great  number 
of  the  Scythian  youth,  having  left  his  eldest  son,  Nenual,  to  rule 
in  his  stead,  as  the  poet^  relates  in  the  following  duan  : 

Mm,  prove  that  he  was  a  real  person-  where  on  the  borders  of  the  Euxine 

age,  whenever  and  wherever  he  did  live.  Sea.     Perhaps  between  the   Caspian, 

The  epithet  "  Farsa"  or  Farsaidh,"  is  and  Euxine,  in    the  neighborhood  of 

usually  rendered  by  "  sage."    It  may,  Colchis.       There    are    two    adjacent 

however,  be    a  form  of  '*  Persa"  i.  e.  countries  in  that  region,  whose  ancient 

Persian,  or  of "  Parthian."  names,  Ibéria  and     Albânia,  bear  a 

^  Goir-Tighern.      This  name  means  striking  resemblance  to  Hibemia   and 

the  "  Word"  or  "  Call  of  the  Lord."  Alba,  genitive  Alban — ^names  of  the  ad- 

It  is  compounded  of  the  words  "  goir,"  jacent  countries  Ireland  and  Scotland — 

callj  and    "  tigherna"  (teeyerna),  "  a  but  chance  does  sometimes  work  out 

lord."  strange  coincidebces. 

^  Scythia.    The  country  from  which       *  The  poet     The  author  of  the  en- 

Fenius  carne,  may    have    lain  some-  suing  lay  was    Mael-Mhuiri    Otkna 
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Fenius  set  out  from  Scythia 

With  liis  great  host. — 
A  glorious  hero,  wise  and  learned, 

Strong,  triumphant. 
There  was  but  one  tongue  in  the  worid 

When  they  began  it — 
There  were  full  twelve  tongues  and  thrice  twenty 

When  they  were  scattered. 
A  great  school  of  learning  formed  sage  Fenius 

For  every  science — 
A  divine  hero,  sage  and  learned 

In  ali  language. 

Our  Shanacliies  tell  us  that  sixty  years  liad  passed,  from  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  to  the  time  when  'Femus  came 
sonthwardwith  liis  school,  from  Scythia,  to  the  plain  of  Senaar, 
as  a  poet  thus  recounts: 

«  Thrice  twenty  well-told  years  had  passed, 
('Tis  thus  our  sages  tell  the  story), 
When  Fenius  from  the  north  came  down, 
Since  haughty  Nimrod  reared  his  tower." 

Fenius  then  founded  a  school  for  the  various  languages  on  the 
plain  of  Senaar,  near  a  city  which  the  Book  of  Drom-Snecta 
calls  Athen^e,^  as  the  bard  thus  tells  us : 

«  On  Senàr's  plain,  when  the  Tower  was  strown, 
The  earliest  school  was  held  ; 
There  sages  taught  in  every  tongue — 
To  Athens  thence  has  science  sped." 

Hither  ali  the  youth  of  the  neighboring  countries  came^  to  re- 
ceive  instruction  in  the  "various  tongues,  from  him  and  his  pro- 
fessors  The  three  sages  that  held  the  chief  direction  bí  this 
^reat  school  were  Fenius  Farsa,  from  Scythia;  Gaedal,  son  of 
Ethòr,  of  the  race  of  Gomer,  from  Greece;  and  Caei,  the.  Mo- 

called  otherwise  Mael-Muiri  of  Fathan.  wit,  "  near  a  city  called  Athen^."   lis 

He    died,    according    to     the    Four  exact  words  are,  "  I  g-cathair  Athenas 

Masters    in  884.      In    the    book  of  iar  Sin,"  i.  e.  verbatim,"  In  the  city  of 

InvasTon^  Athenae  a/^.r  that."     Itisnotkno]^ 

learned  and  skilful  poet,"  whose  works  whether  there  was  any  ancient  city  called 

are  ^tiSished  for  bftiness  of  thought  Athen^  in  that  quarter  but  there  was. 

andstrenlthofexpression.    Three  vai-  one  called    "  Scythopolis,'     l.  e-  the 

uablehistoricalpoems  by  Mael-Muiri  Scythian  city-a  name  that  m^^^^^ 

are  preserved  in  the  books  of  Invasions  rendered  mto  modem  ^ael  c  hy  .  Ca- 

and    Lecan.-iíaráman'5  Irish  Min-  thair'    or      Baile  na  Sgot,    or  Scot- 

.  ^  bhailé  (BalW  na  Skot  or  Scotvalh),  i.  e. 

'llhen^E.      The    ensuing     "rann,"  the  town  of  the  Scots.      The  f  eek 

which  has  not  been  given  in  Halliday^s  noXiç,    the    Latm  "  viUa,     and    the 

edition,  does  notbear  out  the  conçtruc'  Gaelic  "  baili"  or  "baile    (bally),  aro 

tion  given  to  it  in  Keating's  prose,  to  words  derived  from  a  common  root. 
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quent^  (or  tlie  Just),  from  Judea,  or  lar,  son  of  Nemlia,  as  otliera 
call  him,  and  as  the  bard  thus  relates : 


'*) 


"  The  names  of  those  three  learned  sagea 
To  you  I  quickly  can  reveal — 
Gaedal,  the  son  of  the  worthy  Ethòr, 
Fenius,  and  lar  the  son  of  Nemha." 

Anotlier  poet  records  the  names  of  these  sages  thus : 

"  Fenius,  sage  of  the  j&owing  tongue, 
Gaedal  and  Oaei  of  truthful  words, 
Were  the  three  chiefs  of  this  scholar  band, 
That  followed  the  true  paths  of  the  authors." 

These  three  inscribed  the  alphabets  of  the  three  principal  lan- 
guages  upon  wooden  tablets,  namely :  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Latin.  Thus  we  are  informed  by  Kennfaela,  the  learned 
in  the  Uraicept  or  Grammar,  which  he  wrote  in  the  days  of  St. 
Columbkille.  The  same  author  says  that  Nin  mac  Peil,  or  Ninus, 
son  of  Belus,  son  of  Mmrod,  was  monarch  of  the  world  at  that 
time ;  and  lie  further  informs  us,  that  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Niul,  son  of  Fenius  Farsa,  was  born ;  and  that  Fenius  continued 
twenty  years  president  of  the  school,  in  order  that  his  son  might 
become  perfectly  skilled  in  the  various  languages.  As,  according 
to  some  of  our  historians,  it  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  the 
reign  of  Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  that  this  great  school  was  estab- 
lished  by  Fenius  Farsa  on  the  plain  of  Senaar,  I  judge  that  he 
continued  there  for  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  ten 
years  after  that  king's  death,  before  he  returned  to  Scythia ;  for, 
ali  historians  agree,  that  he  spent  twenty  years  presiding  over  his 
school,  previous  to  his  return  to  his  kingdom.  I  am  also  of  opin- 
ion,  that  it  was  about  two  hundred  and  forty-two  years  after  the 
Flood,  that  this  school  was  founded  by  Fenius,  on  the  plain  of 
Senaar ;  for  I  find  by  the  computation  of  Belarmine,^  in  his  Chron- 
icle,  that  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  world  1856,  that  Ninus,  son 
of  Belus,  began  his  reign,  which  would  leave,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  computation,  which  Belarmine  followed,  sixteen  hundred 
and  fifty-six  years  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  Del- 
uge.  To  this  we  must  addthe  forty  years  of  the  reign  of  Ninus, 
4hat  had  been  spent  before  Fenius  began  his  school;  so  that, 
according  to  this  reckoning,  he  founded  his  school  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  years  after  the  Flood,  and  spent  twenty  years  in  gov- 

®  Belarmine,      Cardinal  Belarmine,  Catholicity,  the   "  Eochair  Sciath  an 

an  eminent  champion  of  the  Catholic  Arfrinn,"  must  have  made  him  well  con^ 

Church    and  archbishop    of    Capua,  versant  with  the  works  of  this  learned 

lived  between  the  years  1542  and  1625.  and  distinguished  prelate, 
Dr.  Keatin^'s  own  work  in  defence  of 
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erning  it ;  that  is,  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Ninus,  and  ten  after- 
wards.  Then,  at  the  end  of  tliese  twenty  years,  Fenius  returned 
to  Scythia  and  founded  otlier  schools  of  learning  in  that  country, 
and  he  set  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor,  as  president  o  ver  them. 

Fenius  then  commanded  Gaedal,  son  of  Etliór,  to  regulate  and 
arraiige  the  Gaelic,  or  Irish  language,  into  the  íive  dialects,^  in 
which  we  íind  it  at  the  present  day,  to  wit:  the  Berla  Fèni^ 
{Bairla  Faineh),  Bèrla-na-ffiledh^  {velleh\  the  Bèiia  Edarsgartha^^ 
(adarsharlia)^  the  Bèrla  Thòbide^^  (Thaihee)^  and  the  Gnath-Berla^ 
{Gnah-vairla),  and  to  name  them  ali  in  common  from  himself. 
Thus  it  is  from  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethòr,  that  our  language  is  called 
**Gaeidilgé^^  (G^ay^^a  or  Gueelga)  in  Eiiglish,  Gaelic  or  Gaedalic, 
and  not  from  Gaedal  Glas,  the  ancestor  of  the  Gaels,  as  some 
imagine.  It  was  also,  through  friendship  for  this  Gaedal,^*  son  of 
Ethór,  that  Niul,  son  of  Fenius  Farsa,  gave  the  name  of  Gaedal 
to  the  son  he  had  by  Scota,  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris;  thus 
we  are  informed  by  the  learned  Kennfaela  in  his  Uraicept. 


'  Dialects.  At  this  period  the  Gael- 
ic, as  afterwards  spoken  in  Ireland, 
could  have  had  no  separate  or  distinct 
existence.  It  is  itself,  though  extremely 
ancient,  but  a  dialect  of  the  Pelasgic  or 
Japethian  tongue  of  Europe,  formed 
thereon  by  the  admixture  of  some  for- 
eign  element,  as  shall  be  seen  by  the 
vocabularies,  which,  if  space  allow,  shall 
be  given  at  the  end  T)f  this  work.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Gaelic  into  dialects 
must  then  be  understood,  merely  to  refer 
to  the  introduction  of  letters  amongst 
his  nation  by  Fenius,  through  the 
agency  of  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethòr — that 
is,  by  some  person  whom  the  Gaels  call 
by  that  name. 

^  Bhia  Fèni.  The  Fenian  dialect 
may  be  called  the  sacred  language  of 
the  Irish.  Many  tracts  written  therein 
are  still  in  existence. 

®  JBèrla  na  ffiledh.  This  might  be 
more  appropriately  called  a  style  than 
a  dialect.  The  phrase  means  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets,  i.  e.  the  Filés  {filleh) 
or  Bard-sages. 

^°  Bèrla  Edars^artha.  "Edarsgar- 
tha"  may  mean  either  intermediate  or 
selected.  It  is  a  word  of  recent  forma- 
tion,  compounded  of  "  edar,"  or  "  idir," 
between,  and  sgartha  {sgarha)^  divided 
or  separated^  the  participle  of  the 
verb  "  sgar,"  divide,  ^c. 

"  Bèrla  Thèbide.    This  was  the  phy- 


sicians'  dialect,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities  ;  others  will  translate  it  the 
"  Theban  dialect." 

^"^  Gnath  Bèrla  means  the  vulgar  or 
usual  language.  It  may  be  translated, 
Common  Language.  To  these,  some 
add  the  "  Bèrlagar  na  Saer "  {Bairlag- 
gar  na  Sayre),  or  Dialect  of  Artisans, 
which  is  still  in  use  amongst  some  old- 
fashioned  masons  in  Ireland.  It  coDr 
tains  many  old  words,  bearing  a  cioso 
affmity  to  the  Eastern  languages,  such 
as  that  of  "Aes,"  a  man,  to  the  Hebrew 
"Aish."  A  vocabulary  of  it  should  be 
made  out,  before  it  becomes  altogether 
extinct.  *^  Saer,"  the  Gaelic  for  "Arti- 
san,"  and  more  especially  for  "  mason," 
means,  also,  "  freeman." 

'^  Gaedilgé.  The  fact  here  stated  is 
very  improbable.  The  language  must 
have  had  its  name  from  the  same  source 
with  the  nation  that  used  it. 

"  Gaedal.  Of  the  derivations  here 
given  for  this  name,  the  Gothic  and 
Irish  ones  are  entirely  inadmissible. 
They  are,  like  most  of  the  derivations 
of  Irish  names  recorded  by  Dr.  Keat- 
ing,  mere  puns.  The  derivation  from 
" Gadol"  is  possible  and  natural,  if  the 
name  be  of  Semitic  origin.  If,  however, 
it  be  Japethian,  the  root  must  be  some 
word  like  either  "  Gaed,"  "  Gaeth,"  or 
"  Gèth,"  upon  which  it  could  have  been 
formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  the 
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It  is  a  disputed  question  amongst  authors  whence  this  word 
Gaedal  is  derived.  Buchanan  sajs  that  it  comes  from  the  words 
*'goetliin,"  i,  e.  *'noble,"  and  "ai"  i.  e.  ali,  and  tbat  it  thence 
means  "ali  noble;"  or  from  the  Hebrew  word  "gadòl,"  i.  e. 
great,  because  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor  wbo,  the  íirst  that  bore  the 
name,  was  great  in  learning,  in  wisdom  and  in  the  languages. 
But  our  own  shannachies  tell  us,  that  he  was  called  Gaedal  from 
the  Irish  words  "  gaeith"  and  "dil,"  i.  e.  lover  of  wisdom ;  for 
"gaeith"  means  "wisdom,"  and  "dil"  means  "  loving"  or 
"fond;"  thus  the  Greek  called  a  sage  'philosophos^  i.  e.  a  philoso- 
pher,  or  a  "lover  of  wisdom."^^ 

To  return  to  Fenius,  we  are  not  told  that  he  had  any  more 
children  than  his  two  sons,  Nenual  and  Niul.  So  the  bard.  tells 
us  in  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  Two  sons  had  Fenius,  (the  truth  I  tell), 
Nenual  and  our  father  N^iul ; 
Niul  was  born  by  the  eastern  Tower, 
Nenual  in  Scythia  of  bright  shields." 

When  Fenius^^  had  reigned  o  ver  Scythia  for  twenty  jears,  after 
his  return  froni  the  plain  of  Shenaar,  finding  himself  near  his 


regular  Celtic  suffix  "  ai,"  just  as  "  Ta- 
mal,"  awhile,  is  derived  from  "Tam," 
time.  "Gaeth"  means  in  Irish  the 
vjind,  a  dart,  arrow,  &c.  It  may  even 
be  a  synonyme  for  "  Scot,"  which,  also, 
in  one  of  its  acceptations,  is  said  to 
mean  an  arrow.  However,  the  original 
derivation  of  the  man's  name  is  of  no 
moment,  as  whatever  be  its  primary 
root,  it  cannot  determine  his  nation. 

**  Wisdom.  This  is,  also,  a  very 
common  acceptation  of  the  sound  ex- 
pressed  by  the  above  characters,  i.  e. 
Gaih  or  Gueeh.  It  must,  however, 
come  from  some  source  perfectly  dis- 
tinet  from  those  of  "Gaeth"  (gc^yh), 
the  wind,  which  seems  cognate  with  the 
Enghsh  '*gust,"  and  "ghost,"  and  of 
*'gaeth,"  otherwise  ''gai,"  an  arrow, 
shaft,  javelin,  &c. 

*^  Femus.  Of  this  ancient  sage, 
0'Flaherty  gives  the  following  account : 
•*  Fenisius,  Fenius  Farsaidh,  or  Phoe- 
nius,  the  great  grandson  of  Japhet,  by 
his  son,  Magog,  and  the  progenitor  of 
the  Irish  of  the  Scottish  line,  from 
whom  they  are  called  Fenii,  Fenisii, 
Phoeni,  and  Fenisiadae,  was  the  first 
inventor  of  the  Scottish  letters.    He  is 


reported  to  have  newly  formed  the  Irish 
language,  or  to  háve  selected  it  from 
the  languages  then  just  dispersed,  in  the 
school  heid  on  the  plains  of  Senaar, 
composed  of  those  sages  learned  in  the 
seventy-two  tongues.  Therefore  it  is 
called  Bèrla  Tèbide,  which,  according 
to  some,  means  the  "  selected  language." 
....  We  are,  indeed,  advised  by  the 
mythology  of  the  ancients  to  infer  from 
this  that  Fenius  was  one  of  leaders  of 
families  after  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  that  the  language  that  fell  to  his 
posterity  was  reduced  by  him  into  a 

literary  form For,  to  composc 

a  language  at  that  time,  would  but 
serve  to  increase  the  confusion  and 
intricacy.  On  this  account  only  is  he 
said  to  have  formed  one — because  he 
eternized  it  by  the  gift  of  letters,  and 
corrected  and  improved  it  by  grammati- 
cal  rules.  The  mythologists,  concealing 
truths  beneath  the  guise  of  fiction,  have 
toldfus  that  men  were  made  by  Prome- 
theus,  and  that  the  enchanting  strains 
of  Orpheus  and  Amphion  obliged  the 
trées  to  quit  their  ancient  plantations, 
and  the  rocks  themselves,  animated  by 
the  sound  of  the  lyre,  to  flock  to  build 
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death,  he  beqneatlied  tlie  sovereignty  of  Scytliia  to  Nen-aal,  his 
eldest  son ;  but  to  Niul,  bis  joungest  son,  be  left  notbing  but  tbe 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  bis  disseminating  and  teacbing  tbe 
knowledge  wbicb  be  possessed  of  tbe  seiences  and  of  tbe  various 
languages  in  tbe  common  scbools  of  tbe  kingdom. 


CHAPTEE  III. 


OF  THE    TRAYELS  OF  NIUL    FROM  SCYTHIÂ  TO   EGYPT,   AND  OF 
HIS  ADVENTURES  THERE  TILL  HIS  DEATH. 


When  Niul^  bad  spent  a  long  time  in  teacbing  tbe  pnblic 
scbools  in  Scytbia,  tbe  fame^of  bis  learning  and  wisdoni  bad 
gone  fortb  into  ali  countries,  insomucb  tbat  Pbaraob  Cingris, 


the  walls  of  Thebes.  They  teíl  us  of 
wild  beasts  divesting  tbemselves  of  tlieir 
ferocity,  and  of  other  monstrous  and 
incredible  things,  because  by  their  wis- 
dom  and  eloquence  these  men  had  civil- 
ized  and  humanized  the  rude  manners 
of  their  fellows.    Tbus  Horace  says  : 

"  Sylvestres  homines  sàcer  interpresque 

Deorum, 
Csedibus  et  victu  foedos   deterruit 

Orpheus. 
Dictus  ab  hoc  lenire  tigres,  rapidosque 

leonês : 
Saxa  movere  sono  testudinis  et  prece 

blanda 
Ducere  quo  vellet." 

IN    ENGLISH. 

Orpbeus,  sacred  propbet  of  the  gods, 
From  carnage  and  from  horrid  meais 
A  rude  and  savage  race  deterred. 
And  hence,  we  sing,  that  with  his 

lyre's 
Soft  music  bland,  he  tigers  fell 
And  bounding  lions  gently  tamed ; 
That  his  sweet  voice  and  thrilling 

notes 
Moved  sluggish  rocks  to  leave  their 

beds 
And  hear  his  high  commands. 


*  Niuh  This  name  would  seem  to 
be  the  prototype  of  "  Niall,"  a  name 
that  afterwards  became  so  frequent 
among  the  descendants  of  this  patri- 
arch,  and  that  is  still  preserved  among 
his  descendants  in  its  genitive  form  in 
the^  surnames,  "  0'NeilI "  and  "  Mao- 
ISTeill,"  and,  in  their  Anglicized  forms, 
'•  Nelson  "  and  "  Neilson,"  as  well  as  in 
the  Christian  name  Neale.  The  "  Unel- 
li,"  an  ancient  tribe  of  Armorie  Gaul, 
must  have  derived  their  name,  that  is, 
*'  Ui  Neili,"  or  descendants  of  Niall,  from 
an  ancestor  called  by  this  appellation. 
He  must,  however,  have  lived  ages 
before  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  who 
íuled  Ireland  from  A.D.  380  to  A.D. 
406,  from  whom  the  Irish  "  Unelli,"  or 
"  Ui  Neill,"  are  sprung.  The  Niul  of 
Gaelic  tradition  may  refer  to  that  an- 
cient king  of  Thebes,  who,  according  to 
the  Greek,  gave  his  name  to  the  ri  ver 
Nile,  which  had  been  previously  called 
^gyptus.  We  are  now,  and  we  shall 
be  for  yet  a  long  while,  in  the  mytholo- 
gical  ages  of  the  Gaelic,  as  well  as  of 
ali  Human  History,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception  of  that  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted  by  Holy  Writ.  We  must,  then, 
expect  to  find  primeval  facts  either 
largely  interwoven  with  poetic  fiction, 
or  disguised  in  mythic  language.    We 
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king  of  Egypt,  induced  by  tlie  fame  of  liis  knowledge,  sent  to 
invite  him  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  get  him  to  instruct  the  Égyptian 
yoiith  in  the  sciences,  and  in  the  various  tongues,  as  the  poet  tells 
us  in  the  foUowing  rann : 


**  The  fame  had  reached  King  Forond, 
With  great  glory, 
Of  Niul  Mac  Fenius,  who  knew  ali 
The  ton^es  of  mankind." 


Ninl  then  carne  to  Egypt^  with  Pharaoh^s  messenger,  and  that 
king  bestowed  npon  him  the  land  called  Oapaciront,^  or  Campus 
Cirit,  near  the  Eed  Sea.  He  gave  him,  also,  his  own  daughter, 
Scota,  in  marriage,  as  Gilla-Kaemhan  tells  us,  in  the  põem  that 
begins  with  the  line  "  Gaedal  Glas,  from  whom  the  Gaels  are 
sprung:'^ 

"  He  then  went  into  Egypt, 
And  reached  the  potent  Forond,* 
And  married  Scota,^  not  scant  of  beauty, 
The  lovely  child  of  generous  Forond." 


should  then  neithcF  accord  them  too 
implicit  a  belief,  nor  reject  them  alto- 
gether.  We  are,  in  truth,  in  those  Ho- 
meric  times,  over  which  the  olden  poets 
have  thrown  a  magic  veil.  But  we 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  Homeric 
bard  was  esteemed  an  inspired  prophet 
as  well  as  a  poet — that  he  had  a  sacred 
character  to  maintain,  and,  perhaps,  a 
sacred  mission  to  fulfil.  He  must,  then, 
have  taken  care  to  have  had  real  per- 
Bonages  and  real  facts  for  the  ground- 
"work  of  his  lay.  The  principies  he 
enunciated  must  have  been  founded 
upon  eternal  truth.  The  sons  of  the 
Muses  had  not  yet  run  wild,  and  as- 
sumed  to  themselves  the  license  of  coin- 
ing  persons  and  things  without  end. 
His  mental  eye  must  be  dim,  indeed, 
who  would  judge  of  them  by  the 
concocters  of  modern  fiction.  Then,  a 
fair  and  candid  nãrrator  of  the  early 
adventures  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gaels, 
as  of  ali  other  nations,  should,  at  least, 
say  with  the  great  Roman  historian : 
"  Quae  ante  conditam  condendamve  ur- 
bem,  poeticis  magis  decora  fabulis  quam 
incorruptis  rerum  gestarum  monumentis, 
ea  nec  refellere  nec  affirmare  in  animo 
est." 

*  Egypt.    According  to  Justin,  Epi- 
phanius,  Eusebius,  and  the  Chronicon 


Paschale,  the  Scythians  [that  is,  a  nation 
they  call  by  that  name,  the  Hycsos  or  Shep- 
herd  kings,  perhaps),  invaded  Egypt 
from  their  origÍDal  seat,  3,660  years  be- 
fore  the  Christian  era.  The  settlement 
of  Nial  (Neeul)  in  Egypt,  may  possibly 
be  connected  with  that  event. 

^  Capaciront.  This  territory  is  said 
to  have  been  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
near  Heliopolis  or  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
now  called  Matarra. 

*  Forond.  This  name  is  otherwíse 
written  "  Foronn,"  for,  as  before  stated, 
the  "  nd"  of  the  ancients  is  always  re- 
placed  by  "  nn"  in  modern  Gaelic. 

^  Scota.  Here  we  íirst  meet  with  a 
form  of  word  akin  to  "  Scot,"  in  the 
name  of  this  great  progenetrix  of  lhe 
*'  Scotic"  nation.  The  name  is  here- 
after  derived  by  Keating,  from  "  Scy- 
tha,"  i.  e.  a  Scythian  tvoman,  and  he 
adds  that  she  was  so  called  from  her 
husband*s  nation.  A  more  natural  and 
poetic  one  would  be  from  "  Scoth," 
(Skôh^)  a  blossom  or  Jlower,  like  the 
Latin  name  "Eosa,"  or  the  English 
"  Rose."  The  aspiration  of  the  final 
"  t"  in  "  Sgoth,"  a  flower,  which  causes 
the  word  to  be  pronounced  *'  Sgoh," 
can  scarcely  militate  against  this  ety- 
mology ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  language  it  was 
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Wlien  Niul  had  thus  married  Scota,  lie  establislied  scTiools 
at  Capaciront,  and  therein  disseminated  tlie  sciences,  and  tlie 
various  languages,  amongst  the  youth  of  Egypt.  It  was  there 
that  Scota  gave  birtli  to  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul. 

It  may,  perliaps,  appear  strange  to  some  people,  tliat  Mui, 
wlio  was  the  íifth  in  descent  írom  Japliet,  should  have  liyed  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  when  a  period  of  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  Deluge  to  the  time  that  Moses  took 
upon  him  the  leadership  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Biit  my  an- 
swer  to  them  is,  that  it  is  not  incredible  that  Kiul  might  have 
lived  some  hundred  years ;  for,  in  those  days,  men  lived  a  long 
time.  For  instance,  Eber,,  or  Heber,  son  of  Salah,  the  fourth  in 
descent  from  Shem,  son  of  Noah,  lived  four -hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  Shem  himself,  who  lived  for  úve  hundred  years  after 
nis  son  Arphaxad  had  been  born,  as  we  read  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  Génesis:  tberefore,  it  is  not  incredible  that  Niul 
should  have  lived  from  the  forty-second  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  to  the  time  of  Moses,  as  we  have  mentioned ; 
aiid  it  is  still  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Niul  should  have  liv^d 
up  to  that  time,  if.we  may  believe  Marianus  Scotus,  who  says 
that  it  was  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  Deluge, 
when  the  language  of  mankind  became  confounded  at  Babylon. 
Now,  .as  Ave  have  already  said  that  Niul  was  not  born  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  after  that  confounding  of  the  tongues  at  Babylon, 
we  may  give  credit  to  what  the  authors  of  the  history  of  the  Scotic 
nation  say  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  believe  them  as 
to  the  fact  of  his  having  been  really  born  cotempofary  with 
Moses  in  Egypt.^ 

But,  to  return  to  Mui ;  it  was  during  tbe  time  that  this  sage 
dwelt  at  Capaciront,  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  after  his  wife,  Scota, 
had  given  birtb  to  Mui,  that  the  children  of  Israel  e&caped  from 
Pharaoh,  and  marched  to  the  Red  Sea,  when  they  pitched  their 
tents  not  far  from  the  residence  of  Mui.     When  Niul  had  feeen 

so  aspirated.    In  words  of  undoubtedly  kind.     But  tlie  investigation  of  such 

cominon  etymology,  we  find,  even  in  subjects  can  lead  to  no  satisfactory  re- 

modern  Graelic,  that  the  radical  letters  sults.     The  links  connecting  our  an- 

are  sometiraes  aspirated,  and  sometimes  cestor  Fenius  or  Phoenix,  {from  whom 

not — ex.  "  Sgaeith"  [Skueeh),  a  Jlock,  we  are  called  Feni,)  with  Noah,  may 

drove,  or  band,  and  "  Sgata"  {Skotta).  either  have  been  lost,  or  his  name  may 

— Ih.  have  represented  a  fact,  not  a  man. 

^  Niul  and  Moses  cotemporaries.    Our  Some  names  also  may  have  been  mis- 

àntiquaries  have  been  sorely  puzzled  to  placed  on  the  genealogical  tree.    The 

reconcile  the  Icgend  that  raakes  Niul,  Gaels  must  then  rest  satisíied,  that  the 

son  of  Fenius,  tne  sixth  in  descent  from  same  dark  abyss  that  separates  every 

Noah,  cotemporary  with  Moses,  who  other  human  race,  except  the  chosen 

was,  according  to  Sacred  History,  the  seed,  from  the  favored  builder  of  the 

sixteenth  from  the  patriarch  of  man-  ark,  should  separata  theirs  likewise. 
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told  that  tlie  Israelites  were  in  Ms  neighborliood,  lie  went  to  meet 
and  have  discourse  with  them,  so  that  he  might  learn  who  they 
were.  Aaron  met  him  outside  tlie  camp,  and  told  him  of  tlie 
children  of  Israel's  adventures,  and  of  Moses,  and  of  the  testifying 
miracles  wrought  hy  God  upon  Pharaoh  and  his  liost,  by  reason 
of  the  bondage  of  tlie  Israelites.  Upon  this  Niul  and  Aaron 
formed  a  fiiendship  and  alliance.  Niul  asked  tbe  Israelite  if  his 
people  had  enough  of  food  and  provisions  with  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  told  him,  that  ali  the  corn  and  wealth  he  possessed  him- 
self  were  at  the  service  of  the  fugitivo,  host.  The  night  then 
carne  on,  and  Aaron  returned  to  Moses,  and  informed  him  of 
the  ofifers  made  to  him  by  Niul.  Niul  likewise  went  home  to  his 
own  people,  and  told  them  ali  that  he  had  heard  concerning  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

Upon  that  same  night  a  serpent  chanced  to  bite  Gaedal,  Niurs 
son,  while  he  was  swimming,  and  his  life  was  endangered  thereby. 
Others  will  have  it  that  the  reptile  came  out  of  the  desert,  and 
bit  the  child  in  his  bed.     NluPs  household  advised  him  to  bring 
the  boy  to  Moses,  which  he  does  without  delay.     Moses  there- 
Tipon  prays  to  God ;  lays  the  rod  he  held  in  his  hand  upon  the 
wound,  and  it  was  immediately  healed.     Moses  then  foretold  that 
no  venomous  creatnre  should  have  any  power  in  any  country  the 
posterity  of  that  youth  should  dwell.     And  this  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  isle  of  Grete,  or  Cândia,  where  some  of  his 
posterity  remain,  in  which  island,  as  in  Ireland,  no  venomous 
serpents  can  exist ;  for,  although,  according  to  some  authors,  we 
have  had  some  serpents  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick's  time,  I 
am  yet  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  venomous.     I  am  likewise 
inclined  to  think,  that  infernal  demons  are  meant  by  those  ser- 
pents spoken  of  in  the  life  of  St.  Patrick.     Some  of  our  historians 
tell  us,  that  Moses  locked  the  bracelet  {flesg)  he  had  on  his  own 
arm  ronnd  the  neck  of  Gaedal,  and  that  such  was  the  reason  of 
his  being  styled  Gaedal  Glas  {for  "  glas^^'^  is  the  Gadicfor  a  ^'  loch^) 
In  those dáys  every  chieftain  wore  a  "flesg,"  or  bracelet, on  his  arm, 
as  a  mark  of  his  dignity  as  "Kenn  Fedna"  {Kenn  Faana\  or 
head  of  a  sept.     Hence,  at  this  day,,the  head  of  a  tribe  is  called 
in  Irish  a  "  flesgach  uasal"  (Jiasgagh  oosal\  i.  e.  a  "  noble  bracelet- 
bearer."     It  is  also  said,  that.  it  was  from  the  poison  of  the 
serpent  that  adhered  to  the  neck  of   Gaedal,  that  he  got  his 
surname  of  glas  (which  means  also  livid  or  bluish  green).     In 
proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  liaving  been  healed  by  Moses,  the 
íbllowing  verses  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  bards : 

'  Glas.  Would  not  "  glas"  be  appli-  by  "  fuscus,"  swarthy  ?  Eyen  epitliets 
cable  to  the  complexion  of  the  Gaetu-  like  this  may  sometimes  guide  the  eth» 
lian  or  Moor  ?    Oould  it  be  translated    nologist. 
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"  The  livid  Gaedal,  could  men  say 
To  that  bright  and  comely  hero  ? 
The  fact  whence  carne  his  surname  Glas, 
Few  are  those  that  know  its  story. 

"  Whilst  bathing  in  tke  swellÍDg  wave, 
Was  generous  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul, 
By  baleful  reptile  he  was  smote, 
With  wound  most  difficult  of  healing. 

"  The  *  livid  '  spot,  aye,  marked  the  man, 
Though  Moses  well  his  wound  had  healed— 
By  this  some  sages  understand, 
That  Gaedal  thence  was  surnamed  *  livid/ 

"  ®No  serpent  nor  vile  venonied  thing, 
Since  then  can  live  on  Gaeliíf  soil — 
This  blessing  that  great  son  of  light 
To  Gaedal,  with  his  bracelet,  gave. 

"  Another  heirloom  to  the  youth 
Left  Moses,  that  great  wonder-worker — 
No  bard  nor  stranger^  since  has  found 
A  CQld  repulse  from  son  of  Gaedal." 

Others  again  tell  tis  that  Gaedal  was  styled  "  Glas  "  from  the 
"  blue-green  "  color  of  his  arms  and  vesture.  In  support  of  this 
opinion,  a  bard  has  left  us  tljp  foUowing  rann : — 

"  To  mighty  Niul  Scota  bore, 
A  son  whom  nations  claim  as  father. 
The  man  was  named,  Gaedal  the  Green, 
From  his  green  arms  and  his  vesture." 

It  is  from  this  Gaedal  that  ali  the  Gael  or  Gaedalians  are 
called ;  it  is  thus  the  bard  tells  us  the  fact  in  the  foUowing 
rann : — 

■  No  serpent.    This  and  the  follow-  it  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  even  in 

ing  verse  have  been  omitted  by  Halli-  this  material  age,  when  ali  that  is  poetie 

day,  but  Dermod  0'Connor  has  given  a  seems  to  vanish  before  "  iron  wonders," 

version  of  them.    The  editor  has  found  that  the  serpent  is  fast  fleeing  from  the 

them  in  two  of  his  manuscript  copies,  presence  of  the  sons  of  Gaedal  in  the 

and  has  deemed  it  right  to  give  them  in  transatlantic  wilds. 

his  text,  because  they  relate  to  a  re-  ®  No  bard  nor  stranger.     No  ene 
markable  fact  with  regard  to  lower  *  that  knows  anything  of  Irish  or  Scot- 

animal  life  in  Ireland.    Would  that  it  tish  tíistory  will  deny  that  this  heirloom 

were  equally  so  with  regard  to  human  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by 

life  I    For,  though  it  is  corroborated  the  Gaels.    Exceptions  have  been  seen, 

by  the    other   tradition,  which   says  it  is  true,  amongst   persons  bearing 

that  Gaelic  names,  but  these  must  be  deemed 

either  mongrels  or  "  tods  i'  the  fauld," 

«At  st.  PatricÇs  command  f^^  they  have  not  the  mark  of  Ga«dal 

Vipers  quitted  that  land,  ,         ,/ 

Tet  he's  wanted  again  in  onr  Island ;"  upon  them. 
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"  Feni,"*  from  Fenius  they  are  called— 
Not  forced  the  meaning — 
From  Gaedal  Glas,  we  call  tliem  Gaels, 
And  Scots,  from  Scota." 

Otliers  do,  however,  assert  tliat  GaedaPs  motlier  was  called 
Scota,  because  his  father  Niul  was  of  the  Scotic  race  from 
Scjtliia,  where,  according  to  them,  it  was  tlie  ciistom  to  call 
women  after  tlieir  hiisbands.^^  You  must  now  understand,  that 
this  woman  was  not  the  same  Scota  who  was  the  wife  of 
Galamh,  called  Miledh  of  Spain,  and  who  bore  him  six  sons. 
For  the  mother  of  Gaedal  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris 
— ^the  same.  that.  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage  ;  but  the  Pharaoh 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  Miledh,  was  the  íifteenth  Pharaoh 
after  him,  and  he  was  styled  Pharaoh  Nectonibus. 

But  Niul  now  informed  Moses,  that  the  anger  of  Pharaoh 
Cingris  would  be  directed  against  himself  for  the  welcome  he 
gave  to  the  Children  of  Israel.  Then  Moses  said  to  him,  ^'  Come 
thou  with  us,  and  when  we  shall  havé  reached  the  land  which 
God  has  promised  us,  receive  thou  a  portion  thereof ;  or,  if 
thou  wilt,  we  shall  give  up  the  fleet  of  Pharaoh  into  thy  hands 
to  embark  thereon,  and  remain  at  sea  until  it  be  seen  how  it 
shall  end  between  Pharaoh  and  our  host."  Niul  adopted  the 
latter  pounsel. 

A  thousand  armed  men  were  then  sent  to  seize  the  fleet,  and  it 
was  deliyered  into  his  hands.  He  then  embarked  thereupon  and 
thence  witnessed  the  deeds  of  the  ensuing  day,  to  wit,  the  open- 
ing  of  the  sea  before  Moses  and  the  Children  of  Israel  and  its 
closing  up  after  they  had  passed,  upon  Pháraohi  anà  "nis  "host,  "by 
which  the  latter  were  ali  drowned.  They  amounted  to  threescore 
thoasand  foot  and  fifty  thousand  horse,  as  we  are  informed  by 

*®  Fenú    In  these  four  lines  are  con-  carne  originally  from  the  rival  of  ancient 

tained  ali  that  can  perhaps  ever  be  Rome,  when  we  know  that  they  have 

known  of   the  origin  of  these  three  taken  their  name  from  Carthach,  son 

names,  upon  which  so  much  idle  dis-  of  Saerbretach,  a  Munster  prince,  who 

quisition  has  been  made,  and  so  much  was  burned  in  his  house  by  the  0'Lon- 

learning  wasted.     That  the  last  con-  nargans  in  the  tenth  century,  and  that 

querors  of  Ireland  before  the  Normans,  pveyionsly  they  \rere  called  Eoghanigh 

called  themselves  "  Feni,"  "  Gaedhail,"  or  Eugenians,  and  Dergthini  before  that 

"  Scuit,"  and  other  names  hereafter  to  again,  and  then  Iberians  or  Eberians, 

be  met  with,  from  the  personal  names*  Milesians,  Brigantes,  Scots,  Gaels,  and 

of  their  ancestors,  can  be  proved  by  Feni.     About  as  well-founded  as  the 

the  invariable  practice  of  their  descend-  derivation  above  mentioned  have  been 

ants  in  more  recent  and  better  known  ali  the  theories  broached  upon  the  na- 

times.     "  Carthaigh,"  the  genitive  of  tional  names  of  Scot,  Gael,  and  Feni. 

"  Carthach,"  is  not  unlike  Oarthage.  ^*  The  fact  here  mentioned  of  having 

Still  we  are  not,  on  the  strength  of  that  women  called  after  their  husbands,  or 

rather  close  resemblance,  to  argue  that  rather  after  their  husband's  country,  ia 

the  "Clann  Oarthaigh"  or  Mac  Oarthies,  at  variance  with  ali  tnown  history. 
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Ectgus  O'Cuaiiain/2  Aridnnecli  (archdeacon),  of  Eoscrea,  in  tlie 
following  verse,  taken  from  the  duan  that  begins  thus — *'  O,  man 
that  believest  iiot  trutli :" — 

"  There,  sixty  thousand  men  on  foot, 
With  fifty  thousand  cavalry, 
A  storm  of  the  strong  Red  Sea 
Engulphed  ali  right  suddenly." 

We  have  mentioned  above,  tliat  it  was  in  tbe  seven  linndred 
and  ninety-seventh  year  after  the  Flood  tbat  Pharaoli  was  thus 
overwlielmed  witli  bis  bost. 

Now,  when  Niul  bad  seen  Pbaraob  and  bis  forces  tbns  drown- 
ed,  be  continued  to  dwell  in  tbe  conntry  bimself»;  for  be  felt  no 
longer  afraid,  after  tbe  destruction  of  tbat  king.  Tbere  bis 
cbildren  and  progeny  grew,  until  tbey  were  íit  to  bear  arms. 
Niul  died  some  time  after  tbis,  and  Gaedal,  son  of  Niul,  and  bis 
motber,  took  possession  of  bis  territories. 

After  tbis,  a  son  was  born  to  Gaedal,  in  Egypt,  and  be  was 
liamed  Esru;  and  again,  in  progress  of  time,  a  son  was  born  to 
Esru,  and  be  calleçl  bim  Sru,^^  and  tbey  continued  to  bold  tbe 
same  territory,  and  to  dwell  tberein. 

As  to  tbe  Egyptians,  anotber  Pbaraob,  styled  Intur,  or  An 
Tair,  took  possession  of  tbe  sovereignty  npon  tbe  drowning  of 
Pbaraob  Cingris  in  tbe  Eed  Sea.  In  like  manner  was  every 
king  tbat  reigned  over  Egypt  called,  also,  Pbaraob,  from  tbe  time 
€)f  tbe  above-mentioned  Pbaraob  Cingris,  so  drowned,  down  to 
Pbaraob  Nectonibus,  tbe  íifteentb  king  after  Cingris,  wbo  was 
called  Pbaraob. 

^^  Etgus  0'Cuanain.    He  was  other-  have  been  also  likened  to  the  Egyptian 

wise  called  Isaac,  and  was  Bishop  of  Osíris  and  Siris.    The  Nile  was  called 

Eli  and  Ros-Orè,  now  Roscrea.     He  Siris  by  the  ^thiopians.    Osíris  was 

died  in  A.  D.  1161.    The name  '*  0'Cua-  an  ancient  Egyptian  king,  who,  having 

nain,"  is  now  spelled  "  Coonan."  reformed  his  subjects  at  home,  went 

^^  Esru — Sru.     These  names  have  forth  to  spread  civilization  over  the 

some  resemdianõõ  "võ  in^  "èvrq/vur^  ^mHh.  ^fe '^'âS  tó^^èà  T&s  ^^2»  «á/t^^ 
ones  Rea,  Serug,  and  Ashur.     They 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

OF  PHARAOH  INTUR^S  BANISHMENT  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF 
GAEDAL  FEOM  EGYPT;  AND  OF  THEIR  CHIEFS,  AND  OF  THEIR 


Pharaoh  Intur^  and  tlie  Egyptians,  in  time,  remembered  tlieir 
old  grudge  to  the  descendants  of  Niul  and  the  family  of  Gaedal, 
namely,  their  resentment  for  the  friendship  the  latter  had  formed 
with  the  Children  of  Israel.  They,  then,  made  war  npon  the 
Gaels,  who  were  thereby  compélled  to  exile  themselves  from 
Egypt.  With  this  account  Thomas  Walsingham  agrees,  in  the 
book  called  Hypodeigma,  where  he  states  that,  "  When  the  Egyp- 
tians  had  been  drowned  in  the  Eed  Sea,  those  of  their  country- 
men  who  survived,  drove  out  a  certain  chieftain  of  the  Scythian 
nation,  who  lived  among  them,  that  he  might  Aoi  assume  sover- 
eignty  over  them.  Banished  with  his  tribe  he  carne  to  Spain, 
where  he  resided  many  years,  and  where  his  posterity  grew  nu- 
merous,  and  that  thence  he  carne  at  last  to  Ireland." 

Know,  reader,  that  this  chieftain  was  Sru,  son  of  Esrn,  son  of 
Gaedal,  and  not  Gaedal  himself,  notwithstanding  the  false  asser- 
tion  of  Hector  Boethius ;  and  also,  in  contradiction  to  the  modern 
English  writers,  who  suppose  that  it  was  Gaedal  himself,  that  led 
the  migration  to  Spain ;  for,  according  to  the  truth  of  Irish  his- 
tory,  which  we  shoald  rather  trust  to  in  this  matter,  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Scota,  danghter  of  Pharaoh  Cingris, 
gave  birth  to  Gaedal ;  and  in  that  land  he  resided  iintil  his  death. 
Nor,  as  others  assert,  was  it  from  Greece  that  he  had  come  thither, 
but  from  Scythia.  And  although  the  author  we  have  just 
quoted,  does  assert  that  it  was  to  Spain  that  the  Gaelic  prince, 
mentioned  above,  had  come,  yet  the  fact  was  not  so,  for  it  was  to 
Scythia  that  he  went;  and  it  was  the  fifteenth  generation  from 
him,  namely,  Bratha,  son  of  Dègatha,  that  íirst  reached  Spain. 
Here  foUows  a  qnotation  from  the  antiquary,  Gilla-Caemhan,  in 
proof  that  it  was  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  that  was  leader  in  this  emi- 
gration  from  the  land  of  Egypt : — 

Pharaoh  Intur.     The  epithet  ap-    in  the  manuscript  copies.    It  may  refer 
plied  to  this  prince  is  found  written    to  the  founder  of  some  of  the  Pyramida 
**  an  tuir,"  (an  tooir,)  i.  e.  of  the  Tower, 
[166] 
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"  Sni,  son  of  Esru,  son  of  Gaedal, 
Grandfather  of  our  learned  host, 
'Twas  he  from  home  that  wended  northward 
O  ver  the  Ked  Sea's  stormy  wave. 

"  Four  vessels  then  contained  his  household 
Upon  the  Eed  Sea's  stormy  wave  ; 
The  number  in  each  woodea  dwelling 
"Was  four  and  twenty  wedded  pairs." 

Observe  that  it  was  Sru,  son  of  Esru,  that  was  the  leader  of 
this  migration,  until  they  had  reached  the  isle  of  Grete,  where  he 
died. 

His  son  Eber  Scot^  then  assumed  the  chieftainship  of  the 
peoplé,  until  they  arrived  in  Scythia.  For  that  reason,  a  certain 
author  saj^s  that  Eber  Scot  was  the  leader  of  their  emigration, 
and  that  it  was  from  this  chieftain's  surname,  ^'Scot/'  that  the 
Gaels  or  Gaedalians  are  called  the  Scotic  race.  Some  authorities 
tells  us  that  the  word  ''  Scot "  means  archer^  and  that  he  got  the 
surname  from  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  bowman  superior  to  him 
in  his  day,  and  thus,  from  the  word^s  having  been  given  as  a 
nickname  to  this  chief,  that  it  continued  to  be  applied  to  his  pos- 
terity,  who  practiced  the  use  of  the  bow  as  a  common  weapon,' 
in  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  until  a  very  late  period,  that  is 
within  our  own  memory.  But  I  do  not  adopt  the  opinion  of  this 
author,  for  I  ând  that  most  antiquarians  believe,  that  the  reason 
for  calling  the  Gaedalians  the  Scotic  race,  is  because  they  had 
drawn  their  origin  from  Scythia. 

The  reader  must  understand  that  Moses  and  Gaedal  were 
cotemporaries,  and  therefore  that  Gaedal  was  fourscore  years  of 
age  wlien  Pharoah  was  drowned,  and  that  the  fourth  generation 
from  his  birth,  namely,  Eber  Scot,  son  of  Sru,  son  of  Esru, 
son  of  Gaedal,  was  then  in  existence,  when  the  children  of  Gae- 
dal emigrated  to  Scythia.^ 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  forty 
years,  from  the  drowning  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Eed  Sea,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  Children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland;  so  a  bard  relates 
in  the- folio wing  lay : 


"  Eber  Scot.    This  is  most  probably  attenuatiòn."     The   regular    form   is 

the  ancestor  from  whom  the  Scottish  "  Scoit.'* 

name  is  derived.    The  translator  thinks  ^  We  see  our  author  here  puzzled  in 

that   the   epithet  means  "  wanderer,"  endeavoring  to  reduce  into  chronologi- 

which  he  deems  of  the  same  significatioii  cal  order  the  dim  traditions,  that  tell  of 

with  Scythian.    "  Scuit  "is  the  nomina-  the  Fenian  sojourn  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

tive  case  plural,  and  the  genitive  singu-  He  even  contradicts  what  he  has  before 

lar  of  Scot,  being  formed  therefrom  by  told  us  of  GaedaPs  being  yet  but  a 

what  Irish  grammarians  call  "  irregular  child,  when  Moses  fled  out  of  Egypt. 
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"  Forty  years  above  four  hundred, 
(You  know  I  tell  no  idie  tale,) 
There  were,  since  carne  the  tribes  of  Dana 
Across  the  straits  of  tlie  great  sea, 
Till  Miledh's  sons  first  heard  dread  Ocean 
His  music  beat  on  Eri's  shores." 

However,  according  to  tlie  computation  macle  in  tlie  Book  of 
Invasions,  there  were  but  tbree  hundred  years,  less  by  seven- 
teen,  from  the  time  th at  Moses  took  the  command  of  the  Chil- 
dren  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  iintil  the  sons  of  Miledh  invaded  Ire- 
land ;  for  Moses  assurned  his  sovereignty  over  the  Children  of 
Israel,  in  Egypt,  at  the  end  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  years 
after  the  Flood ;  and,  according  to  the  time  allowed  by  Irish  his- 
tory  to  the  several  occupations  of  Ireland,  it  was  at  the  end  of 
one  thousand  and  eighty  years  after  the  Flood,  that  the  sons 
of  Miledh  took  possession  of  this  island.  The  Book  of  Inva- 
sions States,  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  three  hundred  years  after 
the  Flood,  that  Partholan  landed  in  Ireland,  and  that  his  pos- 
terity  held  possession  of  the  country  for  three  hundred  years 
after  his  time.  Then  Ireland  continued  waste  for  tbirty  years, 
"until  the  race  of  Nemedh  arrived  therein.  This  people  again 
ruled  the  island  for  two  hundred  and  seventeen  years.  After 
them  the  Fer-Bolgs  held  possession  of  the  land  for  thirty-six 
years ;  and,  lastly,  the  sway  of  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns  lasted 
for  two  hundred  years,  wanting  three.  Now,  the  summing  up 
of  the  whole  of  these  periods  gives  us  one  thousand  and  eighty 
years,  from  the  Flood  to  the  landing  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  ia 
Ireland.  And  if  from  this  calculation  there  be  deducted  the 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years  there  were  from  the  Flood 
to  the  authority  which  Moses  received  over  the  Children  of  Israel, 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  from  that  time  to  the  arrival  of  the 
children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland,  but  three  hundred  years,  less  by 
seventeen.  Therefore  the  above-quoted  opinion  must  be  false, 
when  it  asserts  that  it  was  at  the  end  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  Children  of  Israel  passed  through  the  Eed  Sea, 
that  the  sons  of  Miledh  reached  Ireland. 

Migration  of  the  Gaek  to  Orete,  unãer  SrUj  son  of  Esru, 

Some  antiquarians  assert  that  the  direction  taken  by  Sru,  son 
of  Esru,  and  his  followers,  was  through  the  Eed  Sea,  south-east- 
wards,^    into  the  ocean,  and  thence  eastwards,  leaving  Tapra- 

*  South-eastwards.     The  ancients  as-  Ptolemy,  relates  this  tradition,  without 

eerted  that  Ásia  was  circumnavigable,  even  hinting  at  its   impracticability. 

and  Dr.  Keating,  whose  geographical  Notwithstanding  the  form  in  which  the 

knowledge  does  not  appear  to  have  tradition  has  come  down  to  us,  it  may 

mudti  exceeded  that  of  the  days  of  yet  refer  to  some  important  fact  that 
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bana^  and  Ásia  on  their  leffc,  and  then  northwards,  leaving  Ásia 
still  on  their  left,  until  they  rounded  it  at  tlie  north  f   thence  they 

Eroceeded  westward,  until  they  reached  the  extremity  of  the  Eip- 
ean  mountains,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Ásia,  and  got  into  the  nar- 
row  sea,  that  leads  southward,  separating  Europe  from  Ásia,  and 
they  thus  arrived  at  Scythia.  However,  this  was  not  the  route 
that  Sru  took  in  his  voyage  from  Egypt  to  Scythia,  with  the  crewa 
of  his  four  ships,  each  containing  thirty  men,  bnt  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  throngh  the  Mediterranean  to  Crete,^  which  is  now 
called  Cândia,  where  he  dwelt  for  some  time,  and  then  died.  In 
this  island  he  likewise  left  some  of  his  posterity,^  who  remain 
there  to  the  present  day  ;  and  hence  it  happens,  according  to  our 
ancient  historians,  that  no  venomons  reptile  can  exist  in  that 
island,  just  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  island. 


Migraiion  of  the  Gaels  to  Scythia  under  Eber  Scot^  son  of  Sru, 

Prom^  Crete  they  emigrated  to  Scythia,  under  the  guidance 
of  Eber  Scot.  Nov/,  whosoever  may  assert  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  reacli  Scythia  from  Egypt  in  ship  or  vessel,  should 


took  place  diiring  the  time  the  Fenians 
stayed  in  Égypt — such  as  to  the  circum- 
navigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians, 
the  expeditions  of  Bacchus  to  the  East, 
or  to  those  of  Osiris,  Hercules,  or  Se- 
sostris.  The  Gaels  have  just  as  much 
right  to  their  versions  of  the  exploits  of 
these  heroes  as  other  nations — especially 
as  it  is  most  likely  they  wended  their 
way  slowly  to  Ireland  by  Crete,  the 
Mediterranean  Islands,  Northern  Africa 
and  Spain,  while  the  puré  Celts  and 
Cimbri  were  proceeding  thither  over- 
land,  through  European  Scythia.    ■ 

*  Taprabana.  Taprobana,  which  is 
here  meant,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
island  of  Ocylon  was  known  to  the 
ancients. 

^  At  the  north.  The  old  maps  would 
make  it  appear,  that  the  Northern  Sea- 
board  of  Ásia  ran  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  from  China  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 
This  would  make  narrow  seas  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Yolga,  the  Ural  or  the 
Don.  Indeed,  the  "  Narrow  Sea,  pro- 
ceeding southward,"  so  often  spoken  of, 
must  mean  the  Sea  of  A^zof. 

'  Crete.  Crete,  or  Creta,  is  now 
called  Cândia.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  the 


southermnost  of  ali  the  Greek  Isles.  It 
was  famed  for  its  hundred  cities,  and  for 
the  laws  of  Minos.  Júpiter  was  fabled  to 
haye  been  educated  in  Crete.  It  waa 
also  famous  for  the  Corybantes,or  priests 
of  Cybele,  whose  worship  was  intro- 
duced  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  in  Ásia 
Minor.  The  connection  between  Crete 
and  Ásia  Minor  was  intimate  ;  hence  we 
meet  with  a  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  and  a 
Mount  Ida  in  the  Troade. 

^  Posterity.  The  raee  of  Fenius  must 
have  colonized  many  lands  during  its 
long  passage  from  Egypt  to  Ireland. 
Their  traditions  during  this  period 
should  consequently  belong  to  many 
natioi^s  besides  the  Irish ;  in  fact,  we 
seem  to  read  the  migrations  of  that 
Iberian  race,  which  planted  its  roota 
so  widely  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  &c., 
and  whick  sent  its  last  and  remotest 
oífehoot  to  our  island.  No  venomous 
serpent  exists  in  Crete. 

^  The  Scythia  of  Fenius  Farsa  and 
his  posterity,  to  which  the  wanderer, 
Eber  Scot,  migrated,  might  have  been 
in  Ásia  Minor.  It  could  not  have 
lain  far  from  the  bordeis  of  that 
country. 
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consider  tliat,  according  totlie  extent  of  Scytliia  as  it  tlien  ex- 
isted,  tlie  Tanais  or  Don  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tlie  riyers  of 
Scythia,  in  the  respectable  history  of  Herodotus,  who  states  in 
his  fourth  book,  that  '^  the  ri  ver  Tanais  divides  Ásia  from  Europe, 
and  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  rivers  of  Scythia."^^ 

Wlien  the  Gaels  had  settled  in  Scythia,  a  war  broke  out,  in 
time,  between  them  and  their  kinsmen,  the  descendants  of  Kenual, 
son  of  Penius  Farsa.  This  warfare,  which  was  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  country,  continued  for  sevea  years,  nntil  Agnon,  son  of 
Tath,  the  íifth  in  descent  from  Eber  Scot  downward,  succeeded 
in  killing  his  cousin  Eefloir,  son  of  Eiíill,  of  the  house  of  Nenual, 
who  was  then  king  of  Scythia,  as  Gilla-Caemhan  tells  us  in  the 
following  verse : 

"  Eefloir  and  the  stainless  Agnon 
Seven  years  contended  for  the  throne^ 
Tííí  king  Refloír  fell  with  glory 
By  Agnon's  fortune-favored  hand." 

Expulsion  of  the  Gaels  from  Scythia — Their  Wanderings — Caicher^s 
Prophecy — Sojourn  in  Goihia, 

ISTow,  concerning  the  children  of  Eefloir :  this  king  had  two 
sons,  named  Nenual  and  Eefill.  These  princes  collected  an  army 
against  the  posterity  of  Graedal,  to  banish  them  ntterly  out  of  the 
conntry.  IJpon  this  the  Gaels  assembled  together  and  left  the 
Scythian  land  in  a  body,  passing  through  the  country  of  the 
Seared-breasts,^^  who  are  called  Amazons,  to  the  border  of  the 
Gaspian  Sea.  There  they  took  shipping  and  landed  on  an  island 
in  the  Gaspian,  where  they  stayed  for ,  one  year.  Their  leaders 
npon  this  emigration  were  Agnon  and  Eber,  the  two  sons  of  Tath, 

*°  Tanais  flumen  dividens  Asiam  ab  miscyra,  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  at  the 

Europa,  enumeratur  inter  flumina  quoe  mouth   of   the    Thermodon,  now  the 

apud  Scythas  sunt.  Termeh,  a  famous  ri  ver  of  Oappadocia, 

*'  Seared  breasts.    It  was  fabled  that  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Amazons. 

the  Amazons  seared  or  burut  off  the  From  the  r  ou  te  here  traced,  the  Scythia 

right  breast  of  their  female  children,  in  of  Eber  Scot  must  have  been  south  of 

order  that  they  might  be  able  to  throw  Paphlagonia.      Cilicia,  which  had  re- 

the   javelhi    with  more  force.      This  ceived  its  name,  according  to  the  Greek 

fable  is  founded  upon  the  resemblance  mythologist^,  from  Oilix,  the  brother 

in  sound  between  the  word  Amazon,  of    Phoenix   (Fenius?),   would  accord 

which  is  not  Greek,  and  the  Greek  w^ith  the  Scythia  of  the  Irish  bards. 

words  "a,"  without,  and  "ij.a(^a,"  a  breast,  Olassic  mythology  tells  us  that  Phoenix, 

The  process  would  prevent  the  desired  Oilix,    Cadmus    and     Europa    (from 

effect.    Their  country,  as  before  shown,  whom  Europe  is  called),  were  the  chil- 

lay  from  Oappadocia  and  the  Euxine  to  dren  of   Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia, 

the  Gaspian  Sea,  and,  rounding  theeast-  and  brother  of  Belus,  who  founded  the 

ern  angle  of  the  Euxine,  it  reached  the  Assyrian  Empire,  about  2,000   yeara 

Palus  Mseotis  on  the  north-west.    The-  hefore  the  Christian  era. 
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son  of  Agnaman,  son  of  Beògaman,  son  of  Eber  Scot,  son  of  Sru, 
son  of  Esni,  son  of  Gaedal.  Agnòn  liad  tliree  sons  with  Mm  on 
this  migration.  These  were  named  Ellod,  Lamânn,  and  Lamglas.^^ 
Eber,  son  of  Tath,  had  two  sons,  namely,  Caicher  and  King. 
Agnòn  died  in  the  Caspian  is] and,  just  mentioned. 
■  At  tlie  end  of  the  year  the  wanderers  left  the  island.  TJpon 
this  voyage,  their  host  was  led  by  six  chieftains.  They  formed 
the  crews  of  three  ships.  In  each  ship  were  threescore  persons, 
and  every  third  man  had  a  wife  with  him.  They  then  steered 
along  the  strait  leading  from  the  Caspian,  westwards,^^  for  the 
narrow  sea  that  comes  in  from  the  Northern  Ocean ;  and  when 
they  had  reached  that  sea,  a  storm  carne  npon  them,  by  Avhich 
they  were  driven  npon  an  island  in  the  Pontic  Sea,  called  Caronia,** 
where  they  abode  for  one  year  and  three  months.  It  was  in  this 
island  that  Eber,  son  of  Tath,  and  Lamglas  died. 

They  emigrated  thence  under  four  chieftains,  namely,  Ellod, 
Lamíinn,  King,  and  Caicher.  They  now  met  Mermaids  or  Sirens*^ 
at  sea,  who  began  to  sing  soft  music  to  the  sailors  as  they  passed 
them,  by  which  means  they  intended  to  lull  them  to  sleep,  and  then 
to  fali  npon  and  destroy  them.  Caicher  the  Drnid,  fonnd  a  remedy 
for  this  danger  by  melting  wax'^  into  the  ears  of  the  men,  by 
which  they  were  prevented  from  hearing  the  music  of  the  sor- 
ceresses. 


*^  Lamfinn  and  Lamglas,  These 
names  signify  the  "  Fair  Hand,"  and 
the  "  Blue"  or  "  Green  Hand."  The 
Irish  pronounce  them  Lauvinn  and 
Lauvlass, 

*^  The  Strait  leading  Westiuards. 
It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  route 
here  traced,  as  it  is  evident  the  later 
narrators  of  the  tradition  knew  noth- 
ing  of  the  geographical  position  of  the 
localities  of  which  they  treated.  The 
lower  bend  of  tha  Wolga  might  have 
brought  them  westwards  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  Don,  by  which 
they  could  have  got  in  to  the  Pontic, 
that  is,  the  Euxine  Sea,  through  the 
Narrow  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or 
Sea  of  Azof. 

"  Caronia.  There  were  several 
places  in  Ásia  Minor  that  might  be 
assimilated  to  this  name.  Caria,  or 
some  Caria  colony,  was  possibly  meant, 
The  boundaries  of  this  country  varied 
extremely  at  dififerent  times.  It  w^as 
also  called  Phoenia,  from  a  Phoenician 
colony  settled  there.  Caria  is  now 
called   Adinelli.    It  is  true  that  Caria 


is  not  on  the  Pontic  Sea,  but  then  the 
mention  of  the  "  Muirdiuchoin  "  {rmir- 
yooghin),  i.  e.  mermaids,  or  sirens, 
soon  after,  woiild  show  that  the  wander- 
ing  clan  of  Eber  Scot  sailed  from 
Caronia  into  the  Mediterranean,  which 
they  could  not  so  readily  do  if  that 
place  lay  in  the  Pontic  Sea. 

*^  Sirens.  The  sirens  were  fabled 
sea  nymphs  %of  such  melodious  voicea 
that  ali  who  heard  them  forgot  every- 
thing  else  in  attending  to,  their  enchant- 
ing  song,  and  at  last  died  through 
want  of  food.  Their  Irish  name  waa 
muirdhuichoin  [mur-yooghirí).  Thestory 
of  the  sirens  was  so  universal  during 
the  heroic  ages,  amongst  ali  peoples, 
that  the  Irish  bards  had  no  need  to 
borro w  it  from  the  Latins  or  Greeks. 
The  sirens  were  said  to  dwell  in  a  small 
island  oíf  Cape  Pelorus,  in  Sicily.  Thia 
shows  the  direction  in  which  our  Scots, 
or  wanderers,  were  then  steering. 

^^  Wax.  This  story  is  also  told  by 
Homer  of  Ulysses.  It  was  apparent- 
ly  one  of  the  wonderful  yarns  of  the 
primitive  mariners,  and  said  of  ali  thoae 
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Thus  they  continued  tlieir  voyage,  imtil  tliey  had  reacTied  the 
point*^  of  the  Kiphean  monntains,  in  tile  North,  wliere  they  cast 
anclior  and  landed.  It  was  here  that  Caicher  prophesied  to  them, 
that  tliey  sliould  íind  no  íixed  settlement  to  dwell  in,  nntil  they 
had  landed  in  Eri ;  mentioning,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  nôt 
themselves,  but  their  posterity,  that  were  destined  to  possess  that 
land. 

From  this  point  they  then  wandered,  until  they  carne  to  Gothia, 
where  Lamíinn  had  a  renowned  son,  who  was  named  Eber  Glun- 
Finn,  ^^  i.  e.  Eber  of  the  white-knee.  For  thirty  years  they  abode 
in  Gothia,  and  there  some  of  their  race  remain  to  the  present  day. 
In  testimony  of  this  Gilla-Caemain  has  left  ns  the  foUowing 
rann : 

"  The  skilful,  trutliful  race  of  Gaedal 
Dwelt  thirty'^  years  in  tliat  land, 
And  some  of  them  abide  still  yonder, 
And  there  shall  dwell  'till  earth's  last  doom." 

But  some  others  of  oúr  historians  are  of  opinion,  that  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years  was  the  period  that  the  Gaels  dwelt  in 
Gothia,  to  wit,  fram  Eber  Glun-Finn  to  Bratha,  son  of  Degatba  or 
Degh-fatha,^  son  of  Ercadh,  son  of  Alloid  or  EUod,  son  of  Nu- 


that  made  distant  voyages.  As  the 
Phoenicians  were  the  first  mariners,  it 
must  have  originated  with  them,  and 
from  them  most  likely  the  Gaels  re- 
ceived  it. 

^'  Riphean  Mountains,  in  the  North, 
This  is  evidently  in  contradiction  with 
what  has  gene  before.  We  have  seen 
them  get  ihto  the  Narrow  Sea,  or  Sea 
of  Azof,  from  the  east,  thence  they  were 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  Pontic  Sea, 
and  land  in  Caronia  :  we  next  see  them 
in  the  neighbctf-hood  of  Sicily,  where  the 
sirens  were  said  to  be.  As  we  are 
never  told  that  they  got  back  again 
into  the  Narro w  Sea,  their  course  must 
have  been  still  southward,  and  the 
point  of  the  Riphean  Mountains  in  the 
north,  if  it  be  not  altogether  imaginary, 
can  only  mean  the  Northern  Pillar  of 
Hercules,  or  Mount  Calpe,  now  Gib- 
raltar, which  lies  opposite  Abyla,  on 
theAfricancoast,  which  was  the  South- 
ern Pillar  of  Hercules.  The  translation 
or  version  of  the  "  Gaethluighe" 
[Gayhluee)  of  Gaelic  legend  into  "  Go- 
thia," by  some  bard  who  had  received 
a  smattering  of  Latin,  was  the  origin  of 


the  absurdities  here  recounted.  To 
bring  the  clan  of  Eber  Scot  to  a  land 
that  could  not  have  been  called  "Go- 
thia' '  for  ages  after,  our  poets  follow- 
ing  the  track  of  this  dabbler  in  Latin, 
fancied  that  the  Sea  of  Azof  was  con- 
nected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  by  a 
Narrow  Sea  by  the  Riphean  Moun- 
tains, which'  existed  only  in  their  imagi- 
nations. 

^3  Eher  Glun-Finn.  This  is  the 
third  time  we  meet  with  the  name  Eber, 
amongstthe  Gaelic  chieftains.  Lam- 
finn's  own  name,  also,  was  probably 
Eber,  for  "  Lamíinn,"  i.  e.  *'  Fair  Hand," 
was  most  probably  an  epithet  given  for 
the  sake  of  distinction. 

1^  Tliirty.  "Trichad"  {Threeghãd) 
thirty  may  have  -  been  written  by 
mistake  for  *'  tri  chèd"  [three  ghayd) 
three  hundred,  and  led  to  the  discrep- 
ancies  discussed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

20  Degh-Fatha.  This  word  meana 
*'  good  cause"  or  "  good  fate,"  i.  e.  pros- 
perous.  With  ali  its  aspirations,  it  is 
written  "  Degh-fhatha,"  {Dayaha  or 
Dyaha.) 
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adatii,  son  of  Nential,  son  of  Ebric,^*  son  of  Eber  Glun-Finn,  wlio 
was  bom  m  GotHa,  son  of  Lamfiaii,  who  ^fas  the  íirst  of  their 
cliieftains  that  carne  to  that  coimtry.  Now,  as  so  many  gener- 
ations  could  not  have  passed  by  in  thirty  years,  I  am  convinced 
that  tbe  latter  opinion  is  the  true  one.  There  are  otlier  bistorians, 
again,  who  assert  that  the  Gaels  resided  in  Gothia  for  three 
hundred  years.  But  this  assertion  cannot  be  true,  for  we  have 
seen  above,  that  according  to  the  dates  of  the  several  invasions, 
there  were  not  three  hundred  years  in  fuU  from  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh  in  the  Eed  Sea,  to  the  landing  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in 
Ireland.  Then  the  opinion  last  mentioned  cannot  be  correct ;  for 
the  Gaels  went  through  the  whole  of  their  wanderings  in  less 
than  ^that  time,  to  wit,  from-  Egypt  to  Crete  or  Cândia,  from 
Creta  to  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to  Gothia,  from  Gothia  to  Spain, 
from  Spain  to  Scythia,  from  Scythia  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to 
Thrace,  from  Thrace  to  Gothia,  and  from  Gothia  to  Spain,  and 
finally  from  Spain  to  Ireland. 


CHAPTBR  V. 


OF  THE  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  GAELS  FROM  GOTHIA  TO  SPAIIT,  &C. 

Bratha,  son  of  Degatha  or  Degh-Patha,  the  eighth  in  descent 
from  Eber  Glnn-Finn,  i.  e.  of  the  White-Knee,  emigrated  from 
Gothia,  near  Crete  and  Sicily,^  to  Spain,  in  the  South  of  Europe, 
with  the  crews  of  four  ships,  as  Gilla- Caemhain  tells  us  in  the 
foUowino:  verse : 


2^  Ebric.  The  aspirated  form  of 
this  name  is  "  Ebhric"  (Aivric).  It  is 
otherwise  written,  Febhric  (Faivríc), 
It  is  clearly  a  derivative  from  Ebher  or 
Eber  {Aiver),  a  name  already  become 
frequent  amongst  the  Olan  of  Eber  the 
Scot. 

1  Gothia  near  Crete  and  Sícíly.  "We 
here  see  the  great  mistake  of  having 
translated ''  Gaethluighe"  by  "  Gothia," 
to  which  it  has  but  slight  resemblance, 
even  in  letters.  We  have  seen  Lamônn 
leading  the  Olan  of  Eber  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Oaspian  and 
Euxine  Seas,  and  the  land  of  the  Ama- 
zona— ^in  fact,  from  the  very  region  of  the 


Eastern  Iberi,  thronglithe  Pontic  Sea  to 
the  quarter  of  the  sirens  (Sicily),  and 
leaving  them  in  Gaethiuighe,  under  his 
son  Eber  Glun-Fiil,  and  in  that  same 
Gaethiuighe,  7iear  Crete  and  Sicily,  we 
now  find  them  again,  under  his  ninth  de- 
scendant,  Bratha.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  "'Gaetulia,"  not  Gothia,  must  be 
the  country  meant,  and  that  our  "  Clan- 
na  Ebir",  were  ali- this  time  spreading 
themselves  in  Northern  Africa  and 
Southern  Europe,  in  the  region  of  the 
Western  Iberi.  The  following  is  the 
learned  and  venerable  0'FIaherty's 
opinion  on  this  subject : 
"  Therefore    Lamfinn,    having    left 
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"  Degatlia's  son,  our  lionored  Bratha, 
His  host  from  Grete  to  Sicily 
Broiight  in  four  stoiít,  swift-sailing'  vessels, 
And  thence  to  Southern  Plispany." 

It  is  from  tliis  our  Bratlia,  tliat  Bragantiaj  in  Portugal,  (or 
Port-na-n-Gall^)  wliere  lies  the  present  dukedoin  of  Braganza,  lias 
receivecl  its  name. 

These  are  tlie  four  cliiefs  that  accompanied  Bratlia  in  liis  voy- 
age  to  Spain,  namely,  Oglii  and  Ugiii,  the  two  sons  of  AUod, 
son  of  Nenual,  'with.  Mantan  and  Caiclier.  There  were  fourteen 
wedded  couples,  and  six  hired  soldiers  in  each  ship.  TJpon  their 
landing  they  gave  three  defeats  to  the  previous  inhabitants  of 
tlie  country,  that  is,  to  tlie  posterity  of  Tubal,  son  of  Japliet.  But 
a  sudden  plague  carne  upon  the  sons  of  Allod,  so  tliat  tliey  ali 
perislied,  with  the  exception  of  ten,  , 

Breògan^  son  of  Braiha^  estciblislies  his  sivay  in  Spain — Founãs 
Brigantium, 

Howeyer,  thêy  soon  multiplied  again,  and  Breôgan,^  son  of 
Bratha,  was  born.  This  was  that  Breògan  who  shattered  the 
power  of  Spain,  in  so  many  íights.  It  was  he  also  that  founded 
or  built  Brigantia,^  near  Oorunua,  and  Breogan's  Tower  in  Corunna 
itself 


Scy tília,  and  his  father  having  died  on 
the  voyage  thence,  settled  in  Gaeth- 
luighe,  "where  a  son  was  born  for  him, 
named  Eber  Glun-Finn,  of  whom  the 
bard  has  sung  : 

Genar  go  n-oirdlierc  in  sin 
Bo  Lamhfhinn  mhac  Aglinomliaiii, 
Ebher  Glun-finn,  glan  a  brigh 
Sen-athair  folt-chas  Fhobhrigh. 

In  English. 
In  that  land  gloriously  -was  born. 
To  Lamlinn,  son  of  Agnomhan, 
The  white-kneed  Eber  of  bright  sway, 
The  curly-hairod  grandsire  of  Febvic. 

*'  Some  will  have  this  coiintry  Gothia, 
thoiigh  it  is  every where  called  Gaeth- 
luighe  by  our  writers.  Gothia  has  not 
the  smaílest  resemblance  to  the  word  ; 
and  to  translate  it  so,  inverts  the  order 
of  history.  Gothia  is  an  island  in  the 
Baltic  Sea,  of  no  antiquity.  Galatia  is ' 
íiot  nnlike  it,  in  sound,  but  that  name  of 
the  country  of  the  Asiatic  Galli  is 
much  more  modern.  ^  *  ^  I  am 
really  of  opinion,  that  those  people, 
whom  our  writers  have  called  â-aeth- 
luighi,  are  Gaetulians,  desceíided  from 


the  first  inhabitants  of  Africa,  whose 
king,  larbas,  granted  Byrsa,  the  ground 
whereon  Oarthage  was  built,  to  Dido." 

^  Breògan.  From  this  chieftain  the 
Gaels  are  said  to  have  taken  the  name 
"  Olanna  Breògain,"  latinized  "  Brigan- 
tes."  The  name  may  be  otherwise  writ- 
ten,  "Brègan,"  the  long  "e"  being 
commutable  with  eò  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage.  Thus  we  say  "  fèr"  {fair)  and 
"feòr"  {feòre),  i.  e.  grass,  indiscrimi- 
nately.  Breòghan  (Breõan)  is  derived 
either  from  "  brigh"  [hree]  strength,  or 
from  "  breò,"  j^re,  and  not  from  "  brugh" 
{broó}  or  ^'  brog"  (brugg),  a  divellmg,  as 
some  have  supposed,  in  guessing  at  the 
etymology  of  the  name  of  the  Brigantes. 

^  Brigantia,  Brigantium  was  the 
name  by  which  this  city  was  known  to 
the  Eomans.  To  it  they  added  the 
title  "Plavium"  or  "Flavian,"  from 
the  family-name  of  one  of  their  empe- 
rors,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  cities  of  the  Brigantes,  one  of 
which  is  now  called  Bregentz,  in  the 
Tyrol.  The  Brigantium  founded  by  Bre- 
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"  Many  conflicts,  many  wars 
Upon  the  proud  host  of  Esbaín, 
Broke  Breògan  of  the  battle's  din, 
The  builder  of  Brigantia." 

Tiiis  Breògan  had  ten  sons,  namely,  Breòga,  Fuad,  Murtliemiií, 
Cuailgni,  Cuala,  Bladh,  Ebleò,  Nar,  Ith  and  Bili,  {Billeh.)  In 
memory  of  these  Gilla  Caemlian  made  the  following  rann : 

"  Breògan's  ten  sons,  whose  fame  shall  live, 
Were  Brègha,  Fuad,  Murthemni, 
Cuailgni,  Cuala,  with  Bladh  ílie  brave, 
Eblind  and  Nar  and  Ith  and  Bili*" 

Galamh,^  wlio  is  called  ''Miledh  Esbaini,"  i.  e.  the  hero  of 
Spain,  in  Gaelic,  and  in  Latin,  Milesius,  was  the  son  of  the  Bili 
here  named.  Now,  although  Bili  be  the  last  named  of  the  sons 
of  Breògan  in  the  list  here  given,  still  our  ancient  anthors  ali 
assert  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  chieftain. 


Miledh  of  jSpain,  or  Milesius^  i.  e.  Galam\  son  of  Bili^  son  of 

Breògan. 

When,  then,  the  race  of  Breògan  had  increased  and  mnltiplied, 
and  had  acquired  the  masterdom  of  aearly  ali  Spain,  there  was 
bom  to  Bili,  son  of  Breògan,  a  rçnowned  son,  of  most  glorious 
deeds,  and  he  was  then  called  Galamh ;  but  he  has  been  since 
styled  Miledh  of  Spain.  This  youth  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  sailing  to  Scythia,  in  order  to  visit  his  kinsmen  and  to  do 
them  service,  in  a  fleet  well  manned  with  the  young  men  of 
Spain.  Having  resolved  npon  this*voyage,  he  equipped  thirty 
ships,  in  each  of  which  he  placed  its  requisite  crew  of  warriors. 
He  then  launched  his  fleet  upon  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
sailed  directly  North-easf^  by  Sicily  and  Grete,  nntil  he  arriyed 
at  Scythia.  When  he  had  reached  the  Scythian  land,  he  sent 
word  to  Eefloir,  son  of  Neman,  -who  was  then  king  of  Scythia, 
and  who  was  descended  from  that  Eefloir,  son  of  Eifill,  whom  we 
have  mentioned  heretofore.  When  Miledh  appeared  before  the 
king,  he  got  a  kindly  welcome,  and  in  time  he  was  made  general 

ògan  is  now  called  Betanzos.  It  is  situ-  derived  from  "  Gal,"  hattle,  hravery,  &c., 

ated  in  Galicia,  on  the  Bay  of  Corunna,  by  the  addition  of  the  sufiSx  "  mh" — • 

about  five  leagues  south  of  the  latter  just  as  "brethemh"  {brêhtv),  a  judge, 

city.    It  is  named  Cathair  Bhreòghain  is  formed  from  "  breith"  (br eh),  jpdge- 

(Cãhir  Vreòwinn),  i.  e.  Breògan's  For-  ment. 

tress,  by  some  Irish  writers.  ^  North-east.    This  route  would  have 

*  Galamh.  The  name "  Galamb"  {Gal-  taken  him  to  Phcenicia  or  Cilicia  di- 

lav)  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  Mi-  rect. 
ledh"  (Meeleh),  i.  e.  hero  or  warrior, 
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of  tlie  Scytliian  armj,  and  he  received  in  marriage  a  daugliter  of 
the  king,  wliose  name  was  Seng,  and  wlio  bore  Hm  iwo  sons 
narned  Donn^  and  Arech.  Pebruadh.  ^  Now,  wlien  Miledh.  had 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Scythia,  his  snccess  against  tliè  tyrants 
and  robbers  of  that  conntrj  was  so  great,  that  lie  became  very 
mucli  beloved  by  tlie  inbabitants.  When  King  Eefloir  perceived 
this,  he  was  seized  with  fear,  lest  Miledb.  might  rise  up  against 
himself,  and  strive  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Scytliia. 
For  this  reason  he  plotted  tlie  death  of  Miledh,  notwithstandÍDg 
the  flict  of  his  beiíig  his  ovvn  son-in-law.  But  Miledh  heard  of 
the  plot,  and  thereupon  seized  upon  a  favorable  opportunity,  and 
put  King  Eefloir  to  death  hrst. 

He  then  called  together  and  assembled  his  own  fliithfal  follow- 
ers,  and  put  õut  to  sea  with  the  ore  ws  of  threescore  ships.  And  he 
steered  straight  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  nntil  he  reached  the 
montlis  of  the  Nile.  There  he  landed,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
Pharaoh  Nectonibi*,  letting  him  know  of  his  arrival ;  and  the 
king  sent  ambassadors  of  his  own  to  meet  Miledh,  and  to  conduct 
him  to  his  presence.  And  when  Miledh  appeared  before  the  king, 
he  was  made  welcome  to  the  land,  and  a  territory  was  granted 
to  him  ànd  his  pèople  to  dwell  therenpon.  It  is  in  record  of  this 
voyage  of  Miledh,  from  Scythia  to  Egypt,  that  Gilla-Caemhan 
composed  the  folio wing  rcmn : 

"  Miledh,  tlie  sire  of  our  goodly  clans, 
Slew  King  Refloir,  tlie  well-befrieiíded. 
Tlien  hastily  fled  he  yon  hostile  land, 
And  found  other  fieids  by  the  bounteous  Nilus." 

The  reader  mnst  here  observe,  that  the  two  sons  which  Seng, 
daughter  of  Eefloir,  had  borne  to  Miledh,  namely,  Donn  and 
Arech  Februadh,  accompanied  him  in  his  voyage  to  Egypt,  their 
mother  having  previonsly  died  in  Scythia. 

At  this  time,  there  was  a'  great  war  between  Pharaoh  and  the 
king  of  Ethiopia.  Pharaoh  made  Miledh  the  commander  of  his 
army,  when  he  had  estimated  his  bravery  and  valor,  and  sent 
him  to  meet  the  forces  of  Ethiopia  therewith.  There  then  ensued 
many  engagements  and  conflicts,  between  tlie  forces  under  the 
comniand  of  Miledh  and  those  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  these  he  was 
so  successful  that  his  fame  and  renown  spread  through  ali  na- 

*  Donn.    This  chieftain,  the  eldest  Arech    Februadh    (Aragh    F^vrooh), 

son  of  Miledh,  Was  otherwise  called  were  afterwards  lost  off  the  coast  of 

Eber  Donn,  i.  e.  the  Brown  Eber,  to  Ireland.    "  Febraadh"  may  niean  red- 

distinguish  him  from  his  brother,  Eber  browed,  or  it  may  be  a  contracted  form 

Finn,  i.  e.  the  Fair  Eber,  Miledh's  eld-  of  "  Eber"  or  "  Febric  ruadh/'  i.  e.  the 

est  son  by  Scota,  the  Egyptian  prin-  red  Eber. 
cess.    Both   Donn   and   his   brother, 
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tions,  wliereiípon  Pliaraoli  gave  Hm  one  of  bis  own  daugliters 
to  wife.  Tliis  lady  was  called  Scota,  from  being  tlie  wífe  of 
Miledh,  wlio  was  of  the  Scotic  race.  She  bore  lier  husband  two 
sons  iii  Egjpt,  namely,  Eber  Finn  and  Amergliin. 

As  sooD  as  ever  Miledh  liad  landed  in  Egjpt,  lie  sent  twelve 
of  lhe  yoLing  men  tbat  bad  accompanied  bim,  to  learn  tlie- prin- 
cipal arts  of  Egypt.  Tbus  eacb  of  them  bad  become  expert  in 
bis  own  particular  profession,  by  tbe  end  of  tbe  seven  years  tbat 
Miledh  rcsided  in  tbe  land  of  th^  Pbaraohs. 

Miledh  at  lengtb  remembered  liim,  that  tbe  druid  Caicber  bad 
propbesied  long  before,  to  bis  ancestor,  Lamíinn,  that  Ireland 
was  tbe  land  in  wbicb  it  was  destined  tbat  bis  posterity  sbould 
obtain  a  lasting  sovereignty.  Upon  tbis  be  íitted  out  three  ships, 
supplied  them  witb  crews,  and.  took  bis  leave  of  Pbaraob.  He 
tben  ^et  sail  from  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Nile,  into  tbe  Mcditerranean, 
and  landed  on  an  island  near  Tbrace.  It  is  called  Irena,^  and 
there  it  y/as  tbat  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  was  born.  Tbence  be  sailed 
to  an  island^  called  Gotbia,  in  tbe  strait  leading  into  the  northern 
ocean.  There  be  made  some  stay,  and  tbere  it  was  that  Scota 
bore  bim  a  son,  namely,  Colpa,  styled  tbe  Swordsman.  Tbence 
be  set  sail  into  the  northern  strait  wbicb  separates  Europe  from 
Ásia,  and  passcd  onward,  leaving  Europe  on  tbe  left,  to  tbe 
west,  until  he  reacbed  Cruthin-tuath,^  i.  e.  tbe  land  of  tbe  Crutb- 
nigb  or  Picts,  wbicb  is  called  Alba.  He  plunclered  tbe  coasts 
of  tbat  countrj^,  and  tbence  sailed  along  tbe  coast  of  Great  Brit- 
ain,  leaving  it  on  tbe  rigbt,  until  be  reacbed  the  moutb  of  tbe 
river  E jn  (i.  e.  the  Ehine) ;  tbence,  sailing  westward  and  soutb- 
ward,  he  Icaves  France  on  bis  left,  and  at  lengtb  lands  in  Biscay.^^ 


^  Irena.  Saraotlirace  may  be  lhe  isle 
meant.  This  isle  was  peopled  by 
IViasgians,  Thracians,  and  Fhoenicians. 
It  was  íamed  for  its  relig-ious  mysteries. 
Its  soil  w^as  deemed  sacrcd,  and  lience 
it  was  an  inviolable  asylum  to  ali  fugi- 
tives.  From  this  possibly  comes  the 
name  Irena,  which  means  peace,  i.  e. 
'*  eLpTjvr],^^  given  to  it  in  the  text. 
Miledh  may  weli  have  pnt  in  there  in 
this,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pi- 
ratical  expedition  of  his. 

'  An  island.  Here,  again,  we  have 
"  Gothia"  put  for  "  Gaethluighe,"  and 
Sgageracke  for  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

^  Cruthin-tuath.  This  name  is  pro- 
nomiced  Chruliin-tooah,  and  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  land  so-called  are 
styled  Cruthnigh  [Cruhnig  or  Cruhnih). 
The  name  is  preraaturely  applied  in  this 
instance,  if  the  account  given  of  the 
12 


arrival  of  the  Cruthnigh  in  the  British 
Isles,  during  the  reign  of  the  Irish 
king  Erimhon,  be  correct.  "  Cruthnech" 
[Crúhnagh)  is  the  nominative  singular 
of  Cruthnigh. — It  is  to  be  noted,  that 
thetermination  "  igh"  [ílt  and  ig),  when 
ending  a  word,  applied  as  a  national  or 
family-name,  throughout  this  transla- 
tion,  is  to  be  taken  in  the  plural ;  that 
is,  if  it  has  no  Irish  nominative,  such  as 
"  O,"  "  Mac,"  "  Ui,"  "  Clann,"  &c.,  bo- 
fore  it ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  used  in 
the  genitive  singular.  The  nominative 
singular  of  ali  such  words  ends  invari- 
ably  in  "  ach"  or  "  ech"  (agh).  These 
terminations  correspond  with  the  "us" 
and  "  i"  of  the  Latins,  and  the  '*  of'* 
and  ''  0^"  of  the  Greeks. 

^°  Biscay.  A  province  in  the  north- 
west  angle  of  Spain,  lying  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  bordering  on  France, 
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ISTow,  wlien  he  liad  arrived  in  ttis  land,  Ms  kinsmen  come  to 
bid  him  welcome,  and  tliey  tell  him  tliat  the  Gothi,  and  several 
other  foreign  nations,  were  harassing  both  their  country  and  ali 
Spain.  Upon  hearing  this,  Miledh  summoned  his  own  'partisans 
throughout  Spain,  and  when  they  had  come  togeíher  lie  marched 
•with  them,  and  with  tlie  forces  he  had  brought  witli  him  in  his 
fleet,  against  the  foreigners  and  the  Gothi,  and  ronted  them  in 
fifty-fonr  battles,  and  thus  drove  them  completely  out  of  Spain. 
After  this,  both  he  and  his  kinsmen,  the  sons  of  Breògan,  son 
of  Bratha,  held  the  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  that 
country. 

Miledh  had  now  thirty-two  sons,  as  the  bard  informs  us,  in  the 
folio wing  verse: 

"  Thirty  sons  and  two 
Had  Miledh,  the  white-handed, 
Of  these  there  carne,  we  know, 
But  eight  brave  sons  to  Eri." 

Twenty-fonr  of  these  sons  had  been  born  to  him  of  concubines, 
before  he  had  leít  Spain  for  Scythia.  The  other  eight  were  born 
of  the  two  wives,  who  had  been  successiyely  married  to  him. 
Seng,  daughter  of  Eeíioir,  king  of  Scythia,  bore  two  of  them  to 
him  in  Scythia,  namely,  Donn  and  Arech  Februadh,  and  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  Nectonibus,  bore  the  other  six,  namely, 
two  in  Egypt,  Eber  Finn  and  Amerghin,  Ir  on  the  sea  of  Thrace, 
Colpa  of  the  Sword,  in  Gothia,  Arannàn  and  Erimhôn,  in  Gal- 
ileia. 

As  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  foUowing  lay : 

"  Those  sons  of  Galamh  of  bright  smile, 
Of  him  called  Miledh  of  Esbain, 
Eight  victors  in  a  thousand  fields, 
Say,  what  land  saw  those  heroes'  birth  ? 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Py-  in,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 

renees.    It  is  inhabited   by  a  people  Gaeis,  Scots  and  Iberi  were  ali  of  one 

speaking  a  language  peculiar  to  them-  and  the  same  stock.    It  only  remaiiis 

selves,  that  is,  completely  diíferent  from  to  prove  to  what  race  of  men  the  latter 

any  tongue  in  Europe  whose  forms  have  people  belonged.      This   can  now  be 

yet  been  investigated  by^íompetent  per-  done  by  comparativo  etjinology  alone. 

sons.    If  these  people  be  the  represent-  Any   person  who    presumes    to    pro- 

atives  of  the  old  Iberi,  the  idiom  of  nounce  against  the  Irish  tradition  on 

the  Gaels  must  certainly  have  been  this  subject,  without  having  made  a 

lost  in  that  of  the  Celts,  who  inhabited  scientific  comparison  of  the  Basque  and 

Ireland  before  them.     To  any  scholar,  Gaelic,  and  without  finding  out  whether 

who  can  understand  the  Irish  language,  the  Basques  are  really  the  Iberi,  is  here 

and  can  read  the  old  traditional  frag-  but  an  ignorant  pretender,  whatever  be 

ments  of  history  remaining  extant  there-  his  learning  on  other  matters. 
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"  Red-browed  Arech  and  warlike  Donn 
Were  borii  botli  on  Scythian  soil — 
In  Egypfs  sunny  clime  were  born 
The  fair-haired  Eber  and  Amerghin. 

"  And  Ir,  that  brave  beyond  compeer, 
Was  born  oíF  the  Thracian  shore — 
The  swordsman,  Colpa,  íirst  saw  light, 
When  Miledh  camped  in  Gaethlia's"  glens. 

"  At  Breògan's  lofty  tower  were  born 
Arannàn  and  great  Erimhòn, 
The  youngest  of  those  faultless  braves, 
Whose  worth  has  swelled  the  voice  of  song." 

NoWj  when  tile  children  of  Breògan,  son  of  Bratha,  liad  tlius 
increased,  they  were  of  sufíicient  strength  and  numbers  to  cope 
with  any  power  in  Spain.  Not  satisíied,  however,  witli  tne 
greatness  of  tlieir  power  there,  tliey  resolved  npon  extending 
their  sway  over  otlier  lands.  They  had  also  another  motive  for 
this.  Tiíero  was,  at  that  period,  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Spain, 
which.  had  lasted  for  twenty-six  years ;  it  was  caused  by  tlie 
great  drought  of  the  seasons.  They  were  prompted  to  it,  also, 
by  the  number  of  conflicts  they  had  to  maintain  with  the  Gothi,^ 
and  the  several  other  foreign  nations,  with  whom  they  had  to 
çontend  for  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  They  then  held  conncil 
as  to  what  conntry  they  shonld  invade,  and  as  to  whom  they 
should  sen  d  to  reconnoitre  it.  Upon  this,  they  resolved  to  choose 
Ith,  son  of  Breògan,  son  of  Bratha,  who  was  both  a  valiant 
champion  and  an  intelligent  man,  well  instmicted  in  the  sciences, 
to  reconnoitre  the  isle  of  Eri.  The  place  where  they  adopted 
this  counsel  was  the  Tower  of  Breògan,  in  Galileia.  Thus  it 
happened  that  they  sent  Ith  to  Eri.  It  was  not,  as  some  assert, 
that  he  had  seen  it,  like  a  white  cloud,  on  a  winter's  night,  from 
the  top  of  Breògan's  Tower.  There  had  been  an  acquaintance 
and  intercourse,  long  previous  to  this,  between  Eri  and  Esbain ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  Eocaidh,  son  of  Erc,  the  last  king  of  the 
Fer-Bolgs,  had  married  Talti,  danghter  of  Maghmor,  king  of 
Esbain.     They  had  been,  then,  in  the  habit  of  mutually  trading 

^^  GaethUa^s.  The  word  used  in  the  since.    These  "  Gaethluigh''  might  be 

original    old  duan    quoted    above,  is  Gaetulian  mercenaries  of  the  Phoeni- 

''  Gaethiuighe."    It  shows  where   Mi-  cians   or   Carthagenians.     The   latter 

ledh  was,  when  he  was  said  to  be  in  nation  nearly  always   carried    on  its 

Gothia.  wars  by  mercenaries.     Oould  the  Gae- 

^2  Gothi.    Here,  again,  we  meet  the  tulian  nation  be  a  branch  of  the  Gaels 

*' Gaethluigh"    of   the    Pagan    bards,  themselves?  "  Gaedhalach"  (Gaí/ZagA), 

transformed  into  "  Gothi."    Spain  was,  Gaelic,  diífers  but  very  slightly  from 

no  doubt,  then  subject  to  the  invasion  "  Gaethalach"  (Gaí/Aa/ag-A),  Gaetulian. 
of  African  hordcs,  as  it  has  been  often 
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one  witli  tbe  other,  and  of  exchanging  their  wares  and  yaluables, 
long  before  Ith,  son  of  Breògan,  had  been  born.  Thiis  tbe 
Esbainigh  (or  Spaniards)  knew  Eri,  and  the  Erinnigli  knew  Es- 
bain,  long  before  Ith,  son  of  Breògan,  had  come  into  existence. 

Ith^  son  of  Breògan,  visits  Ireland — His  death, 

Ith  then  got  his  ship  ready,  and  manned  it  with  one  hundred 
and  íifty  men.  He  then  set  sail  and  landed  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, having  cast  his  anchor  in  the  swampj  harbor  of  Magh- 
Itha.^^  As  soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  sacriíicad  to  Neptiinus,^* 
the  god  of  the  sea,  and  the  demons  gave  him  evil  omens.  Then 
some  of  the  folk  of  the  country  came  to  meet  him,  and  they  ac- 
costed  him  in  the  "  Scot-bèrla,"^^  or  Scotic  tongue,  that  is,  in  the 
Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  he  answered  them  in  the  same  language, 
telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  Magog,  as  well  as  they, 
and  that  the  Scotic  was  his  native  language  as  well  as  theirs. 

Our  historians  infer,  from  this  passage  in  the  Book  of  Con- 
quests,  that  the  "  Scot-bèrla,"  called  also  the  Gaelic,  was  the  na- 
tive tongue  of  JSTemedh  and  his  people,  and  consequently  of  his 
descendants,  the 'Per-Bolgs,  and  accordingly  of  the  Tuatha-Dè- 
Dananns.  This,  indeed,  is  credible,  from  what  we  stated  above, 
to  wit,  that  it  was  Gaedal,  son  of  Ethor,  that  regulated  and  ar- 
raDged  the  Scotic  language.,  at  the  command  of  Fenius  Farsa ; 
and  that  from  him,  as  we  have  said  before,  the  Scotic  tongue  is 
named  Gaeidilgi  or  Gaelic.  Now,  this  Gaedal  had  been  teaching 
liis  schools  in  Scythia,  before  Nemedh  had  emigrated  from  Scy- 
thia  to  Eri,  or  Irelancí;  and,  as  the  "  Scot-bèrla"  was  the  general 


^^  The  Swampy  Harbor  of  Magh-Ith. 
Tliere  was  a  place  called  Slemlma 
Maighe  n-Itlia  {Shievna  or  Shlewna 
Moye  n-Iha)  near  Loch-Febail,  now 
Lough  Foyle.  Perhaps  the  moutli  of 
the  Finn  was  so  called.  The  name 
means  the  "  Slimes,"  or,  rather,  "  Slip- 
pings  of  the  plain  of  Ith." 

^*  Neptunus.  Irish  etymologists  have 
derived  the  name  Neptunus  from  the 
Gaelic  words  "naemh"  [nayv),  sacred^ 
and  *'tonn,"  a  wave,  íis  if  "  Naemh- 
thonn"  (Nayphonn),  The  etyraology  is 
fanciful,  but  not  likely. 

*^  Scot-Bèrla.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  Gaels  and  Tuatha-Dè- 
Dananns  spoke  the  same  language  in 
order  to  account  for  Ith's  converse  with 
that  people.  He  had  been  chosen  for 
the  leader  because  he  was  "  an  intelli- 
gent  man,  well  instructed  in  the  sei- 


ences."  Whether  his  kinsmen  spoke 
Celtic  or  not  (for  Celtic  is  here  meant  by 
Scot-BèrlaJ,  he  must  have  known  a 
language  then  universal  in  Western 
Europe,  to  have  nieriíed  the  title  given 
him  in  the  text.  The  name  Edirsgèl  or 
Eidirsgeòl,  whence  the  0'Driscoirs  or 
O'  h-Eidirsgeòils,  who  were  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  of  Ith's  de- 
scendants in  the  latter  times,  have 
taken  their  surname,  signifies  in- 
terpreter.  It  was  a  name  very  fre- 
quent  amongst  the  tribe  in  ancient 
times,  and  may  have  been  originally 
taken  in  commemorationof  Ith'sXa'i;mg' 
aded  as  interpreter  between  his  kins- 
men and  the  Irish.  Ith  has  been  called 
a  Phoenician.  If  he  was,  Edirsgeòl 
might  bear  the  construction  of  "  double- 
tongued"  applied  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  Tyrians  of  old. 
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langiiage  of  Scythia,  Avlicn  Nemedli  migrated  tlience,  onr  anti- 
quaries  infer,  that  tlie  Scotic  languíige  was  the  proper  language 
of  Nemedh  and  his  people  on  their  arrival  into  Ireland,  and 
thence  of  ali  his  posterity.  It  was  also  that  of  the  sons  of  Miledh, 
whose  native  tongue  has  ever  been  the  "  Scot-bèrla,"  from  the 
time  tliat  Niul  fírst  left  Scythia  to  the  present  day.  Pdstard  Crae- 
bacy^  (Eichard  Creagh),  Primate  of  Ireland,  agreesin  this  opinion, 
in  the  book  which  he  has  written  on  the  origin  of  the  Gaelio 
tongue  and  nation.  He  speaks  thns  on  the  subject:  *'The  Gaelio 
tongue  has  been  consíantly  used  in  Ireland,  from  the  arrival  of 
Nemedh,  six  hundred  and  thirty  ycars  after  the  Flood,  unto  the 
present  day."^^  From  what  \ve  liave  now  said,  it  will  not  seem 
improbable,  that  it  was  in  the  Scotic  tongue  that  Ith  and  the 
Tuatha-Dè-Dananns  held  converse  together. 

^As  to  Ith,  he  íirst  asked  th  em  both  the  name  of  the  country 
itself,  and  who  they  were  that  held  the  sovereignty  thereof. 
Upon  which,  the  folk,  whom  he  had  met,  told  him  that  the  kings, 
who  then  held  its  sovereignty,  were  the  three  sons  of  Kermad 


^^  Ristard  Craebach.  Properly,  Ris- 
tard  0'Mael-Chraebhaigh  {0'MayU 
chrayve),  This  distinguished  prelate 
and  Catholic  martyr,  whose  name  has 
been  already  mentioned  in  the  notes  on 
the  preface  of  this  work,  was  in  his 
youth  reared  to  the  profession  of  mer- 
chant,  which  was  that  of  his  father. 
While  in  a  Spanish  port,  whither  he 
had  gone  on  a  mercantile  voyage,  the 
fihip  to  which  he  was  attached  founder- 
ed  in  the  harbor,  and  ali  its  crew  per- 
ished  with  it,  except  the  young  0'Mael- 
Craevie,  who  escaped  the  catastrophe 
by  having  come  ashore  to  attend  the 
holy  Sacrifico  of  the  Mass.  IBtruck  by 
his  preservation,  he  renounced  the 
world,  studied  for  the  priesthood,  and 
was  in  due  tinie  ordained  a  member  of 
that  body.  Becoming  distinguished  for 
bis  piety,  zeal  and  great  literary  attain- 
ments,  he  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland,  as 
a  man  weíl  fitted  to  console  and  support 
his  Catholic  countrymen  under  the 
grievous  persecntion  then  raging  against 
them  by  order  of  their  merciless  foreig^n 
tyrant,  Elizabeth  of  England.  The  holy 
prelate  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
minions  of  that  ruthless  enemy  of  Ireland 
and  of  Ireland's  Church.  By  them  he 
was  sent  prisoner  to  England,  where  he 
loDg  languished  in  chains.    Not  being 


able  to  force  him  into  a  denial  of  his 
ancestral  faith,  his  heretic  enemies, 
finding  no  faiilt  in  the  man,  sought  to 
trump  up  a  false  accusation  against 
him,  of  which  his  jailer's  daughter  was 
to  have  been  the  instrument.  By  thia 
plan  they  hoped  to  take  away  his  life 
under  the  cover  pf  English  law.  But 
when  his  young  and  beautiful  accuser 
was  brought  into  court  and  placed 
upon  the  bench,  either  struck  with  the 
august  appearance  of  the  prelate  or 
frighteued  at  the  awfiil  crime  they  were 
Ibrcing  her  to  commit,  she  became  si- 
lenced,  and  refused  to  utter  a  word 
against  him.  AVhen  urged  to  speak  by 
her  wicked  suborners,  she  but  bora  tes- 
timony  to  the  purity  and  sanctity  of 
their  victim,  and  declared  that  she 
would  not  bear  false  witness  against 
him,  even  were  she  to  forfeit  her  life 
for  her  adherence  to  truth.  His  wicked 
persecutors  being  thus  disappointed, 
and  their  thirst  for  Cathohc  and  Irish 
blood  being  still  unslaked,  sent  0'Mael- 
Craevie  back  again  to  his  dungeon, 
where  he  soon  rendered  up  his  spirit  to 
him  whose  faithful  minister  he  had 
been. — See  0'SiãlivarCs  Historm  Calho- 
licce  Iherni(E. 

"  Gallica  locutio  est  in  usu  in  Hiber- 
nia,  ab  adventu  Nemedi,  anno  630  a 
Diluvio,  ia  huno  usque  diem. 
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Mil-beòl,  son  of  the  Daglida,  wlio  reigned  alternately  year  about, 
as  we  liave  mentioned  heretofore,  and  tliat  these  princes  wero 
then  at  Ailecií-Neid,  in  the  north  of  Ulster,  and  also  tliat  they 
were  then  in  contention  about  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors. 
Having  heard  this,  Ith  sets  forth  to  meet  them,  attended  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  crew  that  had  manned  his  ship,  and  when  íie  had 
arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  Kermad,  from  whom  he 
received  a  courteous  welcome,  these  princes  explain  to  him  the 
cause  of  their  dispute.  He,  upon  his  part,  told  them  that  it  was 
stress  of  weather  that  had  forced  him  to  land,  and  that  he  meant 
to  make  no  delaj,  but  to  sail  back  immediately  to  his  own  home. 

Upon  this,  as  the  Danaan  kings  found.  Ith  to  be  both  a  learned 
and  experienced  man,  they  made  him  their  judge  in  the  dispute 
that  was  between  them.  His  decision  then  was,  that  the  disputed' 
wealth  sbould  be  divided  into  tbree  equal  parts,  and  that  each 
should  receive  one  of  them  as  his  share.  He  then  began  to 
praise  Eri,  declaring  that  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  be  at  strife 
with  one  another,  while  their  country  was  so  abounding  in  honey 
and  in  fruit,  in  íish  and  in  milk,  in  vegetables  and  corn,  and 
while  its  air  was  of  so  happy  a  temperature  between  heat  and 
cold.  He  added,  that  if  the  country  were  divided  into  three 
parts  between  them,  that  it  were  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  them  alh  Ith  then  took  his  leave  of  them,  and 
marched  with  his  hundred  warriors  towards  his  ship. 

But  the  sons  of  Kermad  had  taken  account  of  the  praises 
besto wed  by  Ith  upon  the  clinie  and  soil  of  Eri ;  and  they,  there- 
upon  thought  if  he  should  reach  his  own  country,  'that  he  would 
bring  back  with  him  a  numerous  host,  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
quest  of  the  isle.  They  then  resolved  to  dispktch  MacCoill  in 
pursuit  of  him,  with  a  host  of  one  hundred  and  íifty  m.en ;  and 
these  overtook  Ith.  Ith  thereupon  placed  himself  in  the  rear  of 
his  people,  and  thus  brought  them  to  northern  Magh-Itha. 
Here  there  was  a  general  coiiílict  between  Ith's  band  of  Gaéhc 
warriors  and  those  of  MacCoill.  Ith  was  mortally  wounded  in 
the  íight,  but  his  companions  bore  him  to  his  ship,  and  he  died 
at  sea,  on  the  voyage  homeward,  and  was  buried  in  Spain,  his 
corpse  having  been  íirst  exposed  to  the  sons  of  Milcdh,  in  order 
to  incite  them  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  sons  of  Kermad  for 
his  death. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  historians  that  Drom-Lighen^^  was  the 

Elace  where  Ith  was  slain,  and  that  Magh-Itha  was  the  place  of 
is  burial ;  but  the  foregoing  account  is  the  more  generally  re- 
ceived, and  the  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one. 

^  Drom-Lighen.    Tliis  place  is  situ-    word  is  pronounced  Drum-Leen, 
ated  in  the  couatj  of  Donegal.    The 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OF  THE  INVASI0:N'  O^  IRELAND  BY  THE  SONS  OF  MILEDH  OR 
MILESIUS,  AND  OF  THE  COUNTEY  WHENCE  THEY  HAD  COME 
THITHER. 


Hector  Boethius  asserts,  in  tlie  tliird  cliapter  of  his  History 
of  Scotland,  tliat  Eber  and  Erimliòn  were  the  sons  of  Gaedal. 
But  tliis  cannot  be  true,  for  Cormac  Mac  Culinan  tells  us,  in  his 
Chronicle,  that  Gaedal  was  the  cotemporary  of  Moses.  It  is  as- 
serted  in  the  Book  of  Conquests,  also,  tliat  it  was  at  the  end  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  after  the  drowning  of  Pha- 
raoh,  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland.  Therefore 
Gaedal  could  not  be  the  father  of  Eber  and  Erimhòn.  It  is  also 
seen  that  Gaedal  was  not  their  father^  by  King  Corniac's  ennmer- 
ation  of  the  generations  from  Galamh,  who  is  called  Miledh  Es- 
baini,  or  the  Hero  of  Spain. 

Here  follows  the  pedigree  of  Galamh,  called  Miledh  of  Spain, 
or  Milesins,  according  to  the  holy  King  Cormac  Mac  Culinan  • 


Galamh,  son  of 
BiLi,  son  of 
Bkeogan  or  BSEGAN, 

sonof 
Bratha,  son  of 
Degatha,  son  of 
Arcadh,  son  of 
Alloid,  son  of 

NUADATH,  son  of 

Nenual,  son  of 


Febric  Glas,  son  of 
Eber  Glun-finn, 

son  of 
Lamfinn,  son  of 
Agnon  or  Adnon, 

son  of 
Tath,  son  of 

EOGAMIIAN,  son  of 

Beogamhan,  son  of 
Eber  Scot,  son  of 


Sru,  son  of 
EsRU,  son  of 
Gaedal  Glas, 
son  of 

NiUL,  son  of 

FeNIUS  FARSAjSOn  of 

Baath,  son  of 
Magog,  son  of 
Japhet,  son  of 

NOAH. 


The  Scotch  or  Alhanian  Oaeis  of  the  same  Origin  with  the 
Gaels  of  Ireland, 

On  reading  the  History -of  Hector  Boethius,  one  might  suppose 
that  the  Gaels  or  Gaedalians  of  Alba  (Scotland)  are  sprung  from 
some  Gaedal  diíferent  from  the  Gaedal  who  was  the  progenitor 
of  the  Gaels  of  Eri  (Irôland).  I,  however,  rest  satisíied  with 
v^hat  John  Major,  a  respectable  Scotch  author,  says  upon  the 
subject,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  have  de- 
scended  from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland.     He  speaks  in  the  foUowing 
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manner:     "  For  this  reason  I  assert,  tliat  tlie  Scotcli  are  descended 
írom  the  same  stock  as  the  Irish,  whatever  be  lhe  source  wheiíce 
the  latter  nation  has  come."^    Bede  agrees  in  tliis  opinion,  where 
he  says,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Ilistory  of  Brit- 
ain,  that  "in  the  course  of  some  time  after  the  Britons  and  Picts, 
Britain  received  a  third  race  into  its  Pictish  division  or  portion ; 
a  race  that  carne  from  Hlbernia  under  the  leadership  of  Ebeuda, 
and  which  seized  upon  a  íixed  settlement  for  itself  amongst  the 
Picts,  either  by  friendship  or  by  arms,  of  which  they  hold  pos- 
session  to  the  present  time."^     Hence  we  mnst  nnderstand,  ac- 
cording  to  Bede,  that  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the  Scotic  nation 
emigrated  to  Alba  under  their  chieffcain  Rheuda;  that  its  postei^ 
ity  has  existed  there  ever  since,  and  that  they  are  the  people  who 
are  now  called  Scots.     Ilumfredus,^  a  British,  that  is  a  Welsh  au- 
thor,  spealís  in  the  folio wing  manner  upon  the  same  subject: 
*^  They  are  certain  themselves,  and  so  are  ali  otliers,  that  they 
(the  Scots)  are  the  progeny  of  the  Irish,  and  that  they  are  called 
by  the  same  appellation,  namely,  ^  Gnidhil/  by  the  people  of 
our  nation,"^  i.  e.  by  the  Brethnaigh  or  Welsh.     Cambrensis  says 
in  the  tcnth  chapter  of  the  third  division  of  the  book,  which  he 
wrote  describing  Ireland,  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Niali  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  king  of  íreland,  that  the  six  sons  of  Muredach, 
king  of  Ulster,  went  to  Scotland,  where  they  acquired  power  and 
supremacy,  and  that  it  was  about  that  time  that  Scotia  was  íirst 
imposed  as  a  name  upon  Alba,     He  also  tells  us  that  it  was 
from  these  six  sons  of  the  king  of  Ulster,  that  the  ^^  Albanaigh" 
or  Albanians,  are  called  the  Scotic  race,     The  folio  wing  are  his 
words,  in  speaking  of  these  princes:   ''And  therefore,  it  is  from 
them  that  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  have  descended,  and  that  they 
are  specifically  called  the  Scotic  race,  even  unto  the  present  day."^ 
Thus,  according  to  ali  we  have  shown,  two  things  assertcd  by 
Hector  Boethius  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  are  false :  the  first 
is  his  supposition  that  Gaedal  was  the  father  of  Miledh ;  and 
the  second  is  his  supposition  that  it  \/as  from  some  other  Gaedal^ 

^  Dico  ergo,  a  quibuscunque  Hiberni  ipsi  et  omnes  optime  norunt,  eodemque 

originem  duxerunt,  ab  eisdem  Seoti  ori-  Domine  a  nostratibus,  silicet  "  Guidhii," 

genem  capiunt.  appellantur. 

"^  Procedente  autem  tempere  Brit-  ^  Gens  ab  bis  propagata  specificato 

annia,  post  Britones  et  Pictos,  Scoto-  vocábulo  Scoticavocaturinliodiernuni. 

rum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  rece-  ®  From    some  other    Go,edal.    This 

pit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hibernia  egressi,  question,  so  long  a  subject  of  dispute 

vel  amicitia,  vel  ferro,  subimet  inter  eos  between  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  is  now 

sedes,  quas  hactenus  habent,  vindica-  set  at  rest  for  ever  in  favor  of  the  Irish 

runt.  tradition.    Indeed,  during  the  heigbt 

'    Humfredus.       Called    otherwise  of  the  discussion,  the  most  learned  of 

Humphrey  of  Gloster.                      ,  the  Scotch  antiquarians  saw  that  they 

*   Scotos   Hibernorum   prolem,  et  eould  not,  ia  the  face  of  history  and  of 
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besides  that  liero,  wlio  was  tlie  ancestor  of  the  sons  of  Miledii, 
the  conqnerors  of  Ireland,  tliat  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  are  de- 
scended. 


The  Gaéls  did  not  come  to  Ireland  from  Gallia^  i.  e.  France, 

Buclianan,*^  a  Scotch  autlior,  asserts  in  his  History  of  Scot- 
land, tliat  France  was  the  country  wlience  tlie  sons  of  Miledh.  had 


existing  facts,  deny  tliat  tlie  Scots  of 
Ireland  and  tlie  Scotch  Highlanders 
were  the  same  racc.  Not  being  able 
to  drawa  line  of  distinction  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  S cotio  nation, 
Pinkerton,  and  some  others,  set  about 
proving  that  those  Scots,  who  were 
the  riiling  caste  in  Ireland  about  the 
Christian  era,  and  who  were  so  dis- 
tinguished  tlironghout  Europe  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  for  their  learning  and 
piety,  as  well  as  the  ruling  castes  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  were  Gcths,  not 
Gaels,  For  this  assertion,  his  most 
plausible  proofs  are  the  resemblance 
between  the  words  "  Scot"  and  "  Goth," 
and  that  of  both  words  to  the  nanie 
*^  Scythian,"  which  he  would  monopo- 
lize for  the  Gothic  race,  to  the  exciu- 
sion  of  ali  other  nomads.  He  endeav- 
ors  to  niake  oiit  his  Goths  to  be  the 
types  of  ali  that  is  noble  in  hiimanity, 
and  the  Gaels  the  types  of  ali  that  is 
vile.  The  Scots,  forsooth,  were  a 
Gothic  race,  who,  having  conquered 
the  Gaels,  adoptcd  the  language,  habits 
and  customs  of  their  vassals,  and  even 
allowed  the  latter  to  coin  Gaelic  pedi- 
grees for  them ;  thus  forgetting  the 
pride  which  conquering  races  always 
feel,  in  a  desire  to  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  vanquished,  while  the  latter  were, 
as  he  tells  us,  immeasm^ably  their  infe- 
riors.  The  mere  fect,  that  such  a  sup- 
position  is  contrary  to  ali  that  is  known 
of  human  nature,  is  sufficient  to  expose 
its  utter  absurdity.  When  garnished 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Greek  and 
Latin  qiiotations,  such  assertions  might 
pass  cnrrcnt,  at  a  time  when  tliere  were 
no  Irish  documents  published  by  which 
fair  and  unbiassed  men  might  test  tlie 
truth  of  the  guesses  made  by  the  viru- 
lent  encmies  of  the  Oeltic  or  Gaelic 
race  (if  the  latter  be  Celtic).  As  such 
documents  have,  since  then,  been  pub- 


lished, the  editor  would  not  dêem  *it 
worth  while  to  notice  the  slanderoua 
and  malignant,  though  sufficiently  learn- 
edwork,  in  which  Pinkerton  has  en- 
deavored  to  prove  the  Scotí  to  be 
Goths,  were  it  not  that  Moore,  who 
might  have  known  better,  has  adopted 
that*  abusivo  man's  opinion,  In  hia 
history  of  Ireland.  He  adopts  it, 
however,  with  this  rather  important 
diíFcrence,  namely,  he  makes  out  those 
Scotic  Goths  to  be  a  barbarous  race, 
who  destroyed  a  civilization  that  ex- 
isted  in  Ireland,  previous  to  their 
arrival  therein.  Now,  ali  that  is 
known  of  Irish  History,  and  ali  that 
has  been  published  of  the  literary  re- 
mains  of  our  race,  proves  that  no  men 
spruiig  from  strange  conquerors  could 
have  engrafted  themselves  upon  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  "  Clanna 
Gaedail,"  even  if  it  would,  without  hav- 
ing first  completely  destroyed  ali  Gaelic 
tradition  and  G*aelic  law.  Tliere  was 
absolutely  no  place  for  men  of  foreign 
blood  amongst  that  people,  and  it  needs 
but  very  little  reílection,  after  studying 
its  antiquities,  to  be  convinced,  that  it 
would  have  been  as  difficult  for  a 
strange  people  to  have  come  into  Pales- 
tino and  called  itself  the  thirteenth 
tribe  of  Israel,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  Goths  to  have  come  into  Ireland, 
while  the  Brehon  usages  were  in  force, 
and  to  have  called  themselves  Gaels. 
To  discuss,  then,  whether  the  Scots  or 
the  Gaels,  the  Eberians  or  the  Fèni 
were  the  nobler  or  more  civilized  race, 
is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  discuss  tho 
question  whether  Eri,  Hibernia  or 
Ireland  be  the  nobler  and  more.  fertile 
island.  What  is  said  of  Scot  is  said 
of  Gael,  Brigantian,  Eberian,  and  Fcnian 
— they  ali  mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 
''  BucJianan.  George  Eucharian 
lived  between  the  year  1506,  and  1581. 
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come  hitlier,  and  for  this  he  gives  wliat  lie  considers  to  be  two 
reasons.  The  íirst  of  these  he  de^uces  from  the  fact  that  France 
was  formerly  so  populous,  that  the  part  of  it  which  was  called 
Gallia  Liigdimensis,^  could  of  itself  furnish  three  huiidred  thou- 
sand  íighting  men,^  and  that  it  was  therefore  likely,  that  it-  had 


Though  he  had  beeii  patronized  by 
Queeii  Mary  of  Scotland,  he  joined  the 
party  of  the  traitor  Murray,  against 
his  royal  mistress.  As  a  reward  for 
this,  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  king 
James  the  First,  by  rebel  Protector. 
Buchanan's  history  of  Scotland,  writ- 
ten  in  Xatiii,  is  styled  "  Kerura  Scoti- 
carum  Historia."  His  style  rivais 
that  of  the  classic  Latin  writers  in 
elegance.  His  History  has,  however, 
been  condemned  by  critics  for  the 
legends  with  which  it  is  interwoven. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  that  be  so  great 
a  fault.  A  historian  is  scarcely  at  lib- 
erty  to  reject  a  legend  because  he  does 
not  imderstand  its  meaning,  unless  its 
falsehpod  be  maniÍQst.  Hypercriticism 
often  overshoots  its  mark,  and  rejects 
traditions  as  fabulous  altogether,  which 
may  be  but  truths  clad  in  the  language 
of  hyperbole,  and  which,  upon  more 
extended  information,  may  aíford  most 
useful  c;3llateral  evidence  to  the  his- 
torie inquirer. 

^  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Thedivision 
of  Gaul,  called  this  name  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  was  that  more  especially  called 
"  Céltica "  or  "  Celtic."  It  compre- 
hended  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  mod- 
em France,  exteuding  from  Helvetia 
or  Switzerland,  which  was  part  of  it, 
to  'Normandy,  and  from  Gallia  Bélgica 
or  Belgium,  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It 
received  the  name  "  Lugdunensis  "  from 
the  city  of  Lugdunum,  now  Lyons, 
which  was  its  capital.  Lugdunum  is 
evidently  a  latinized  version  of  a  Gaelic 
compound  formed  out  of  the  words 
"  Lugh"  or  "  Lugaidh,"  a  man's  name, 
and  "  dun,"  a  fortress  or  town,  as  if, 
"  Lugh-Dhun"  (Loo-ghoon),  i.  e.  "Dun- 
Luighech"  [Boon-Lueeagh],  or  Lu- 
ghaidh's  town.  The  correctness  with 
which  the  Roman  writers  preserve  rad- 
ical letters  in  their  Celtic  names,  should 
go  far  to  prove,  either  that  the  aspira- 
ting  and  silencing  of  those  letters  was 
not  tlicn  usual  among  the  Celts,  or  that 


the  Roraans  took  down  these  names 
from  written  documents.  No  modern 
writer,  upon  hearing  a  Celt  of  modern 
Gaul  pronounce  the  wprd  "  Lyons,"  or 
an  Irish  Celt  pronounce  Lugh-Dhiin 
(Looyoon),  could  think  of  latinizing 
either  by  Lugdunum.  The  district  of 
Corca-Luighe  {Corca-Looee)-,  and  sev- 
eral  other  places  in  Ireland,  are  called 
after  persons  called  Lugaidh,  which 
was  one  of  the  names  most  frequent 
amongst  the  Gaels.  There  was  another 
Lugdunum  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  now 
called  Leyden.  It  lay  in  the  land  of 
Germans.  In  the  land  of  the  Batavi, 
called  a  Germanic  race,lies  also  Dunkirk, 
whose  name  is  said  to  mean  the  "Kirk," 
or  church  of  the "  dunes "  or  downs, 
"Dun  Cuirc"  [Boon  Kyrk),  i.  e.  Corc's 
ãun  orfort,  would  suit  as  well.  Coro 
is  a  man's  name  of  frequent  occurrenco 
among  the  Irish  Celts.  There  lay  an- 
other Lugdunum  in  Gascony.  It  is 
now  called  St.  Bertrand. 

^  T/iree  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men.  The  immense  armies  that  the 
Celtic  countries  sent  for  th  in  former 
times,  should  in  themselves,  were  there 
no  other  evidence  on  'the  subject,  con- 
fute  those  English  writers  who  assert 
the  savagery  of  the  Celtic  race.  JSTeither 
Gaul  nor  Britain' could  have  supported 
or  reared  the  multitudes  of  warriors 
that  both  nations  opposed  to  the  Ro- 
mans,  unless  several  of  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized  life,  and  especially  agriculture, 
were  extensively  practiced  amongst 
them.  ^  Ali  Western  Europe,  taking  in 
the  British  Isles,  would  not  be  too 
large,  as  a  huntiiig  ground,  for  three 
hundred  thousand  warriors.  But,  Eng- 
lish writers,  wanting  to  vilify  the  vic- 
tims  of  their  countrymen,  and  thus  to 
extenuate  the  robberies  and  cruelties 
practiced  upon  the  Irish  Celts,  will  see 
nothing  but  savagery  in  the  whole  Cel- 
tic race,  forgetting  that  the  greatest 
nation  of  antiquity — their  own  mistress 
and  the  mistress  of  tho  world  in  the 
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sent  fortli  some  sucli  bordes  to  occupy  Ireland,  as  were  the  tribes 
of  the  Gaels.  My  answer  to  that  reason  is,  that  tiie  author  liim- 
self  knew  nothing  of  the  speciíic  time  at  which  the  sons  of  Miledh 
arrived  in  Ireland,  and  that  he  was,  consequently,  perfectly  igno- 
rant  as  to  whether  France  was  populons  or  waste  at  that  epoch. 
And  even  though  that  country  were  as  populous  as  he  states, 
when  the  sons  of  Miledh  carne  to  Ireland,  it  does  not  thence 
foUow,  that  we  musfc  necessarily  understand  that  France  was 
the  country  whence  they  had  emigrated.  For  why  should 
France  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  populous  at  that  time  than 
was  Spain,  the  country  whence  the  sons  of  Miledh  really  did 
come?  Therefore  it  is  easily  understood,  that  this  reason, 
brought  forward  by  Buchanan  as  a  proof  that  the  sons  of  Mi- 
ledh originally  came  from  France,  is  but  a  very  silly  one.  The  other 
foolish  argument  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  conjecture  that 
France  was  the  country  that  sent  forth  the  Milesian  colony  to 
Ireland,  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  some  French  and  Gaelic*^ 


Sciences  of  jurisprudence  and  war — 
trembled,  while  yet  in  ail  its  youthful 
vigor,  at  the  bare  mention  of  tlie  Celtic 
name — forgetting,  also,  that  this  great 
nation  was  itself  chiefly  composed  of 
Celtic  elements,  and  that  its  type  was 
Celtic,  rather  than  Saxon. 

10  J^fench  and  Gaelic  words.  Dr. 
Keating  uses  the  term  French,  both 
here  and  on  several  other  occasions,  for 
GaUic,2iS  he  also  uses  the  name  "France," 
repeatedly,  where  "  Gaul  "  or  "Gallia" 
would  have  been  the  more  appropriate 
phrase.  The  argument  he  enters  into 
above,  is  idle.  The  lânguages  of  Wales, 
Bretagne,  and  Ireland,  prove  that  the 
tribes  by  whom  they  were  originally 
spoken,  were  of  the  same  race.  These 
languages  are  ali  radically  the  same, 
and  there  are  few  native  words  in  any 
one  of  them,  as  at  present  spoken,  that 
have  not  their  cognato  terms  in  the  oth- 
ers.  Ali  the  grand  features  of  their 
grammatical  construction  are  also  ex- 
tremely  alike.  This  alone  should  prove 
that  the  same  nation  originally  colo- 
nized  the  three  countries.  Dr.  Keat- 
ing, himself,  has  already  brought  the 
Nemedians,  Fer-Bolgs,  and  Tuatha-Dè- 
Bananns,  to  Ireland,  by  the  way  of 
Britain.  These  nations  must  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Irish  people. 
Allowing  this  does  not  at  ali  militate 
against  the  fact  that  the  Gaels,  who 


were  in  after  times  the  ruling  race  in 
this  country,  had  come  direct  from 
Spain.  The  Iberi,  themselves,  might 
either  have  been  southern  Celts,  and 
spoken  a  language  akin  to  that  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons,  or  they  might  have 
been  a  brandi  of  some  race  speak- 
ing  a  dialect  of  the  Italic  or  Latin.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  would  they  have 
much  altered  the  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  their  predecessors ; 
for  even  to  the  Latin  of  the  classic  au- 
thors,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Gaelic 
words  Bear  nearly  as  close  a  resem- 
blance  in  their  written  structure,  as  do 
those  of  the  modern  French,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  undoubted  daughter  of 
the  Latin.  Then,  if  these  Gaels  or 
Iberians  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue — as  we 
find  they  were  but  nine  hundred  war- 
riors  in  ali — their  speech  must  have 
been  soon  lost  in  that  of  the  previous 
natives.  There  is  also  ample  evidence — • 
closely  as  the  Celtic  of  the  Gaels  re- 
sembles  that  of  the  Cimbri— that  some 
strange  element  has  caused  the  essential 
diíferences  that  exist  between  the  two. 
Whether  that  strange  element  came 
from  Phoenician,  Baiiaan,  or  Iberian 
mixture,  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  sei- 
entific  disco  very.  To  show  the  simi- 
larity  between  the  Celtic  and  Latin  di- 
alects,  a  vocabulary  is  given  in  the  ap- 
peadix  to  this  work.    It  is  given  Taí> 
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words  are  similar,  sucli  as  "Dris"  and  "Duii,""and  some  íew 
others  like  tliem,  that  happen  to  be  tlie  same  in  tlie  Frcnch  and 
thè  Gaelio.  My  answer  to  this  second  argument  is,  tliat  there  are 
words  from  every  written  language  in  the  fourth  division  of  tke 
Gaelic,  whicli  is  called  the  "  Bèrla  Thèbide"  {Bairla  Thaiheé)^ 
and  that  it  has  been  so  ever  since  the  time  of  Fenius  Farsa ;  and 
hence,  there  are  words  found  in  it  from  the  Spanish,  the  Italian, 
the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  the  Latin,  and  from  every  other  chief 
tongue,  as  well  as  from  the  French.  Therefore,  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  few  words  the  same  in  Gaelio  and  in  French,  aíFords 
no  proof  whatever  that  the  Gaels  had  come  from  France.  I  ani 
even  of  opinion,  that  these  few  had  been  introduced  into  France 
from  Ireland.  I  am  the  more  coníirmed  in  this' opinion,  becanse 
I  íind  that  Juliiis  Goesar  sajs  in  the  sixth  book  of  bis  Commenta- 
ries,  that  it  was  from  the  British  Isles  that  the  Druids  used  to 
come  to  France,  wdiere  they  became  judges  or  brehons,  and  re- 
ceived  Termon  lands,  immunities,  and  honor  from  the  nobles  of 
tliat  country.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  it  was  from  Ireland, 
more  especially,  that  these  Druids  were  wont  to  go  to  France ; 
particularly,  as  Ireland ,  w^as  at  that  time  the  very  fountain-head 
of  Druidism,  and  conseqnently  the  Gaelic  was  the  language  of 
these  Druids.  Or,  even  if  they  went  thither  from  Anglessa,  the 
Gaelic  was  still  their  native  language  ;  for,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  the  idiom  spoken  in  that  isle.  So  Ortellius  tells  us,  who 
in  speaking  of  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  says,  "they  use  the  Scotic 
tongue,  or  the  Gaelic,  which  is  the  same."  Accordingly,  wdien 
those  Druids  were  giving  instructions  in  Gaul,  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  Gallic  youth,  in  their  converse  with  them,  picked  up 
some  words  of  Gaelic  which  have  continued  in  use  ever  since  in 
the  French  language.^ 

Gamden  says,  in  the  book  called  '^  Britannia  Oamdeni,"  that 
the  Druids  nsed  to  instruct  their  pupils  more  by  word  of  mouth 
than  by  writings.     There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  it  should  not 

cause  the  editor  is  under  the  impression  ^^  French  Language,     Ali  througb 

that  the  old  language  of  Spain  must  this  argument   our   author   confounds 

have  closelyresembied  the  latter  tongue;  the  modera  French  with  the  Gallic  or 

and  because  he  conceives,  as  he  has  Oeltic  of  old  Gaul.    The  relation  of 

heretofore  stated,  that  it  represents  the  the  French  and  Irish  is  close  enough, 

most  ancient  and  the  purest  forra  of  but  it  is  through  the  Latin  and   Chii- 

the  Japetian  of  Western  Europe.  brio  that  it  must  be  traced.     The  rela- 

^^  i)r/5  and  Difcn.  These  words  are  Bre-  tion    of  the  Gallic,  as  represented  by 

ton,  not  modern  French.  "  Dris"  means  the  modera  Breton  with  it,  is  direct, 

a  hrier,  and  "  dun"   a"'  fort.  "  Dune,"  nearly  ali  the  puré  Breton  words  being 

the  French  name  for  a.  "  sand-hiir' or  found  in  Irish.    In  Keating's  time,  no 

down,  is  more  likely  to  be  cognate  with  scieutiíic  comparison  had  yet  been  mado 

the  Irish  word  "  Dumha"  {Dúva  or  between  them. 
Dooa),  a  mound  and  also  a  sand-hilL 
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be'  wondered  at,  tliat  some  Gaelic  words  are  to  be  found  incor- 
porated  in  tlie  Frendi,  which  is,  on  accoiint  of  the  great  inter- 
course  that  existed  between  the  Irisli  and  tlie  French. ;  for  the 
Book  of  Invasions  tells  us,  tliat  a  daugliter  of  tlie  king  of  France 
was  tlie  wife  of  lugani  Aíor,  wlio  was  '*  Ard-rigli,"  or  Monarch. 
of  Ireland;  and  it  also  tells  us,  tliat  this  same  lugani  went  to  ' 
France  in  order  to  impose  liis  yoke  upon  tliat  countrj.  Crim- 
thann,  son  of  Fidacli,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  wbo  was  also  a  king  of 
Ireland,  went  likewise  to  France  in  order  to  impose  bis  dominion 
thereon.  And  again,  Niall  of  tlie  Nine  Ilostages,  went  to  make 
a  conquest  of  France,  where  be  was  slain  at  tbe  river  Lugair 
(tlie  Loire),  by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Enna  Kenselacb,  as  some  liisto- 
rians  mention.  Datbi,  son  of  Fiacbra,  also,  anotber  monarcb  of 
Ireland,  went  to  subdue  France,  and  was  killed  by  Ifglitning,  in 
tbe  east  of  tbat  country,  close  by  tbe  Alps.'  Cornelius  Tacitus 
tells  us,  also,  tbat  tbere  was  a  frequent  interconrse  and  a  trado 
between  Ireland  and  France.  Then,  according  to  wbat  we  liave 
just  stated,  it  is  no  wonder  tbat  tbere  sbould  liave  been  a  recip- 
rocai borro wing  of  words  between  tbe  Gaelic  and  Frencb 
toiígues.  TliereforC;  tbe  secoiid  conjecture  of  Bucbanan  is,  also, 
most  feeble.  A  tbird  surmise  niade  by  bim  upon  tbe  same  sub- 
jcct  is  likewise  founded  upon  a  fixlse  assumption,  wben  be  says 
tbat  tbe  customs  and  usages^^  of  tbe  Irisb  and  Frencb  are  alike. 
Now,  wboever  reads  tbe  book,  wliicb  Jobannes  Baronius  liaa 
written  upon  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  ali  nations,  will  clearly 
find  tberein,  tbat  tbe  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  Irisb  and 
Frencb  are  not  similar  at  present,  nor  were  tbey  formerly. 

The  Gaels  did  not  come  to  Ireland  from  Great  Britain — Friendly 
rdations  of  ihe  Briions  and  Gaels — The  Brigantes  of  Britain  a 
Gaelic  race^  that  went  thither  from  Ireland. 

Some  of  tbese  modern  Englisb,  wben  tbey  write  about  Ireland, 
assert,  tbat  it  was  from  Great  Britain  tbat  tbe  sons  of  Miledb 
íirst  came  bitbi^r ;  and  tbe  reason  tbat  tbey  give  for  tbis  opinion 
is,  tbe  great  number  of  words  tbat  are  alike  in  tbe  Britisb 
(Welsb)  and  tbe  Gaelic.     My  answer  to  sucb  an  argument  is,  tbat 

13  Manners  and  usares.    The  iisages  himself  says  of  the  Welsli,  a  little  fur- 

and  manners  of  the  Frankish  portion  ther  on,  applies  with  equal   force  to 

of  the  French  nation,  are  here   con-  Bretons  of  France.    Our  author's  mis- 

founded  with  those  of  the  Gallic.    The  takes   on  this  subject,  show  that  he 

manners  and  customs  of  the  Bretons  in  could  not  have  been  educated  in  France, 
the  north-west,  and  of  the  Gallo-Ro-  .  as  some  have  "^upposed ;  for,  in  that 

mans    and  Gascons  in  the  south  of  case  he  would  not  have  made  those 

France,  resemble  those  of   the  Irish  mistakes.      His    authority,   Johannes 

more  than  they  do  those  of  the  Teu-  Baronius,  spoke  of    the  Frauks,  not 

toniò   nations.      What    Dr.  Keating  the  Gauls. 
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.  tlie  fact  tliey  cite  affcrds  no  proof,  at  ali,  that  the  Gaelic  nation 
carne  originally  from  Britain.  For  such  similarities  there  are  two 
canses.  The  íirst  of  tliese  causes  is  the  fact,  tliat  the  Gaelic  was 
tlie  native  language  of  Britan  Mael,  son  of  Fergus  of  the  Eed 
Side,  son  of  Nemedh,  and  that  it  is  from  Lim  that  Britaiíi  has  its 
name,  according  to  Cormac  Mac  Cnlinan  and  to  the  Book  of  the 
Inyasions  of  Ireland :  it  was  in  Britain  also  that  he  resided,  and 
his  posterity,  likewise,  nntil  Erimhôn,  son  of  Miledh,  sent  the 
Cruithnigh,  otherwise  called  Picts,  to  share  Alba  with  them : 
Brutus*^  the  son  of  Sylvius,  carne  in  npon  them  aftervvards,  if 
some  of  their  own  chronicles  be  trne :  next  carne  the  Eomans  ; 
then  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  or  Lochlannaigh ;  and  last  of  ali, 
William  the  Conqneror  and  the  French :  so  that  it  is  no  wonder, 
after  so  many  tyrannical  conquests  by  foreign  races,  that  the 
Scot-Berla,  the  native  tongne  of  Britan  and  his  progeny,  should 
liave  been  at  length  siippressed.  However,  the  little  remnant  of 
it,  that  still  remains  nnextinguished  and  that  has  not  been  altered 
since  the  time  of  Britan,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Irish  or 
Gaelic. 

The  second  reason  why  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  worda 
shonld  be  alike  in  British  and  in  Irish,  although  it  were  not  from 
Britain  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  came,  is  because  Ireland  was  the 
harbor  of  refuge,  to  which  the  Britons  used  to  âee  during  the 
time  of  the  several  oppressions,  which  they  snífered  from  the 
Eomans  and  the  Saxons,  or  from  the  tyranny  of  any  other  na- 
tion that  weighed  heavily  upon  them.  At  such  times,  crowds 
of  them,  with  their  families  and  followers,  nsed  to  retreat  to 
Ireland,  where  they  received  lands  from  the  Irish  nobility,  dnring 
the  time  of  their  sojourn.  While  in  exile  here,  their  children 
must  undoubtedly  have  learned  the  Gaelic  language.  There  are 
still  in  Ireland  many  towns  and  localitieS;  which  have  received' 
their  names  from  these  exiles ;  such  as,  "  Graig  na  m-Brethnach"*^ 
{Graig-nam-rannagh),  "Dun  na  m-Brethnach"  {Doon-nam-ran- 
nagK),  and  others.  When  these  Britons  returned  home  to  Britain, 
it  is  possible  that  they  had  many  Gaelic  words  in  nse  amongst 
them,  which  they  might  have  afterwards  introduced  into, their 
own  language.  From  ali  we  have  said,  it  must  v  be  seen  that, 
although  there  be  some  words  alike  in  the  British  and  Gaelic 
tongues,  it  by  no  means  follows  as   a  necessary  conseqnence 

^*  Brutus.  Some  of  the  old  British  by  some  people  whose  idiom  diíFered 
Chroniclers  say  that  Britain  was  con-  from  those  of  both  Britons  and  Oaels. 
quered  by  a  Brutus,  son  of  Sylvius,  .Both  attempts  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
who,  according  to  them,  was  of  Trojan  name  of  Britain,  are  mere  guesses. 
descent.  The  probability  is,  that  the  ^^  Graig  na  m-Brethnach.  These 
name  "  Britain  "  or  "  Bretain,"  as  well  names  are  now  corrupted  into  "  Dun- 
as "  Eri "  and  "  Alba/'  was  imposed  manway  "  and  "  Graiguenamanna."* 
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tkereof,  tliat  Ejritain  must  be  tbe  country,  wlience  tlie  sons  of 
Miledli  carne  to  Ircland. 

Some  may  siipport  the  opinion,  here  contradicted,  by  saying 
tliat  tlie  Britons  ^d  tlie  Gaels  resemble  each  other  in  manners 
and  customs ;  fór,  as  the  Gael  is  prompt  in  sharing  food  withont 
payment,  so  is  the  Briton  ;  as  the  Gael  loves  antiqnarics,  poets, 
bardSj.and  pilayers  on  the  harp,  so  does  the  Briton  love  those 
that  practice  these  same  professions ;  and  they  resemble  each 
other  in  many  more  of  their  nsagcs.  But  this  resembhxnce  is, 
however,  no  proof  that  the  Gaels  carne  from  Britain :  it  is  rather, 
as  we  havc  said  before,  a  much  stronger  proof  that  the  Britons 
dwelt  for  some  time  in  Ireland.  Hence,  it  cannot  be  understood, 
from  any  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  that  it  was  from  Great  Britain 
that  the  sons  of  Miledh  came  originally  to  Ireland. 

But  it  can  be  asserted,  with  trnth,  that  a  portion  of  the 
progeny  of  Breògan  (or  Brègan),  went  to  dwell  in  Great  Britain; 
to  wit,  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  chieftains  of  the  children 
of  Breògan  (i.  e.  the  Brigantes),  that  had  come,  with  the  sons  of 
Miledh,  into  Ireland.  The  following  are  the  namesof  these  sons 
of  Breògan,  to  wit,  Breoga,  Fuad,  Murthemni,  Cualgni,  Cuala, 
Ebleo,  Bladh,  and^Nar.  It  is  more  especially  from  the  progeny 
of  these  chieftains  that,  according  to  Irish  historie  tradition,  the 
peoplo  called  Brigantes  are  sprung.  This  must  Ijq  tlie  more 
readily  receiycd  as  true,  from  the  íiict  that  Tomasius,  in  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  says  that  the  Brigantes,  that  is,  the  children  of 
Breògan,  are  an  Irish  people.*^»  Again,  Florianus  de  Campo,  a 
Spanish  author,  says,  when  speaking  of  the  history  of  Ireland, 
that  the  Brigantes  are  Spaniards  by  their  origin,  and  that  it  was 
from  Spain  they  had  emigrated  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Britain. 

Ali  that  we  have  asserted  concerning  the  intimacy  of  the 
British  and  Irish,  and  of  IrG*land's  having  a  harbor  of  refuge  to 
the  former  nation,  will  be  the  more  readily  believed,  when 
Carodoc,  a  British  author,  is  found  stating  in  his  Chronicle,  as 
well  as  Abian  and  many  other  writers  of  that  people,  that  num- 


^^  Progeny  of   Breògan.    The  fact  in  Irisli,  are  most  probably,  like  "  Eri," 

of  tliis  colony  of  Gaels  having  settlcd  "  Sena,"  '•  Alba,"  "Mana,"  and  many 

in  Britain,  will  account  for  those  Gaelic  others  of  that   class,  equally  inexpli- 

names    of   localities  in  Britain,  from  cable  by.  the  aid  of  either  toiígue  ;   for 

which  some  English  antiquarians  argue  so  close  do  these  languages  resemble 

that  this  nation  dwelt  in  that    coun-  each  other,  both  in  their  simple  radicais 

try  before  the  present  British  or  Welsh  and  their  mode  of  forming  derivatives, 

— that  is,  such  names  as  "  Ceitir  Guy-  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  the  ex- 

dilod,"  i.  e.  [the  fortress  of  the  Gaels),  istence  of  many  such  names.     Upon 

and  some  others.    Those  ancient  names  criticai  examination,  by  persons  well 

of  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  which  the  versed  in  both  idioms,  such  names  will 

learned  Lluyd  says  are  inexplicable  in  probably  be  found  to  be  neither  Gaelic 

Welshj  but  which  he  deems  significant  nor  Welsh. 
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bers  of  tlie  Britisli  princes  and  nobles  were  wont  to  come  to 
Ireland,  wliere  tliey  were  kindly  received  and  entertained,  and 
wliero  thej  were  granted  lands  to  dvvell  upon,  as  we  liave  above 
stated.  Dr.  Hanmer  makes  speciíic  mention  of  some  of  tliem  in 
his  Chronicle.  First,  lie  says,  that  Edwin,  son  of  Athelfred,  ban- 
islied  to  Ireland  a  king  of  Britain  (i.  e.  AVales),  namcd  Kadwal- 
lin,  in  lhe  year  of  our  Lord  635,  and  tliat  lie  was  tliere  kindly 
received,  and  tliat  lie  got  reinforcements  from  tlie  Irish,  whereby 
he  regai iied  bis  own  kingdom.  He  also  states  that  liarold  and 
Conan,  two  British  princes,  came  from  Britain  to  Ireland  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  lOõO,  and  that  they  were  there  affectionately 
received  and  protected  by  the  Irish.  Again,  he  tells  ns  that 
Algnr,  Earl  of  Chester,  came  fleeing  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  10õ4,  and  that  the  Irish  sent  back  an  army 
with  liini,  whereby  he  recovered  his  territory.  Some  time  after, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1087,  another  Bfitish  prince,  named 
Blethin  Ap  Conan,  fled  to  Ireland,  and  received  hospitable  enter- 
tainment  during  his  sojourn  therein.  And  it  was  thus  that  an 
alliance  and  an  intimacy  was  continually  kept  iip  between  both 
nations.  In  llanmer^s  Chronicle,  also,  we  read  that  Arnolph, 
EarL  of  Pembroke,  married  the  daughter  of  Murkertach  0'Briain, 
then  king.of  Ireland,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1101,  and  that  his 
second  daughtef*'was  married  to  Magnus,  son  of  Ilarold,  king  of 
the  Isles.  In  the  time  of  Henry  L,  king  of  England,  also,  there 
was,  according  to  the  same  antlior,  a  Prince  of  Britain  (AVales), 
named  Griffm  Ap  Conan,  who  w^s  in  the  habit  of  boasting  fre- 
qnently,  that  his  own  mother  was  an  Irish  woman,  and  that  his 
grandmother  was  also  of  that  nation,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  born  and  educated  in  Ireland.  There  was  also,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  another  Prince  of  -  Britain,  named  Biridus,  son  of 
Gonetli,  whose  mother  was  an  Irish  woman.  There  must,  there- 
fore,  have  becn  much  intercourse  and  friendship,  as  well  as  many 
family  connections,  between^  the  Britons  and  the  Gaels.  Hence 
it  is  not  surprising  to  íind  such  a  number  of  similar  words  in  the 
languages  of  these  nations,  and  that  their  manncrs  and  customs 
sliould  so  closely  resemble  each  other,  although  the  Gacls  had 
never  dcrived  their  origin  from  Great  Britain. 

Caniden  tells  ns,  that  the  Brigantes  (i.  e.  children  of  Breògan), 
inhabited  the  folio wing  parts  of  Great  Britain,  namely,  the  terri- 
tory of  York,  Lancaster,  Durham,  Westmoreland,  and  Northnm- 
berland.  It  is  certain  that  these  Brigantes  went  thither  from 
Ireland,  as  we  have  stated  above,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
of  Camden,  who  asserts  that  Ireland  received  its  íirst  inhabitants 
from  Britain.  On  such  a  point,  we  should  give  more  credit  to 
the  historians  of  Ireland,  upon  whom  it  was  obligatory  to  inves- 
tigate  and  transmit  to  posterity  every  event  that  ever  happened 
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in  tliis  conntry,  tlian  to  tbe  mere  conjecture  of  a  man  likc  Cam- 
clen,  to  wliom  tlie  Listory  of  Ireland  had  never  communicated 
its  secrets,  and  from  that  history  alone  could  he  derive  any  accu* 
rate  knowledge  of  tlie  affairs  of  Ireland. 

Falsehood  of  Camhrensis  in  asserting  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  of 
Spain  invaded  Ireland  hy  the  permission  of  Gurguntius^  king  of 
Britain, 

Cambrensis  says,  ttat  it  was  by  the  permission  of  the  king, 
wlio  then  ruled  Great  Britain,  tbat  the  sons  of  Miledh  carne  to 
Ireland  from  Biscain  or  Biscay ;  and  hc  says,  also,  that  they  were 
towed  after  him  to  the  Orcades,  and  that  he  tlience  sent  a  host 
with  them  to  Ireland,  that  they  might  inhabit  it,  upon  the  condi- 
tion  that  both  themselves  and  their  posterity  should  be  subject  tô 
him  and  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  forever ;  and  the  name 
Cambrensis  gives  to  tliis  king  is  Gurgimtius,^^  son  of  Pelin.  My 
answer  to  this  assertion  of  Cambrensis  is,  that  it  is  an  evident 
falsehood.  For,  whoever  will  read  the  Chronicle  of  Stow,  will 
íind,  that  there  were  little  more  than  three  hundred  years  from 
the  reign  of  that  Gurguntius  over  Great  Britair^  until  the  in- 
vasion  of  Julius  Cresar,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Cas- 
sibelaunus,  king  of  that  same  country ;  and  in  the  same  author 
,we  read,  that  there  were  only  about  thirty-two  years  from  Julius 
Cí^sar  to  the  birth  of  Christ ;  so  that,  according  to  the  calculation 
of  Stow,  there  were  not  four  Imndred  years  in  full  from  the  time 
of  Gurguntius  to  tlie  birth  of  Christ.  Now,  the  holy  Cormac, 
son  of  Culinan,  and  the  Book  of  the  Inyasions  of  Ireland,  states 
that  it  was  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland.  The 
Polychronicon  agrces  with  them  in  thiâ  computation,  where  it 
treats  of  Ireland.  It  speaks  thus:  ^' there  are  about  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  years  from  the  arrival  of  the  Hibernenses 
until  the  death  of  St.  Patrick."*^  This  is  the  same  as  tosaj^,  that 
the  sons  of  j\Iileclh  came  to  Ireland  one  thousand  three  hundred 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  for,  subtract  the  four  hundred 
and  ninety-two  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death  of  St. 

"  Gurguntius.    Tliis  Iiomage  of  tlie  still    besotted    enongli  to  believe,  or 

Spanish  frecbooters  to  a  British  king,  Tínavish  enougli  to  pretend,  that  tri- 

was  fabricated  by  Cambrensis,  for  the  umpliant    crime,    murders,    robberies, 

purpose  of  giving-  a  forged  title  of  sov-  rapes,  and  sucli  other  faits  accompliSf 

ereignty  over  Ireland  to  bis  masters,  can  give  lawfal  title  to  one's  neiglibor'3 

tbe  Norman  robbers.     Of  sucb  descrip-  goods. 

tion  were  tlie  State  lies  of  tlie  Middle        ^^  Ab  adventu  Hiberne-nsium,  visque 

Ages ;  for,  unfortunately  for  mankiud,  ad  obitum  Sancti  Patricii,  snnt  anui 

people  then  thought — nay,  many  are  mille  octingenti. 

13 
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Patrick,  from  tliose  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  jears,  tliafc  tlie 
Polyclironicon  counts,  as  having  intervened  between  tlie  arrival 
of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in  Ireland  and  the  deatli  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  tbera  will  tlius  remain,  one  thousand  three  liundred  and 
eight  years,  from  tlie  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  in  Ireland  to 
the  birth  of  Christ :  so  that  the  Polychronicon,  the,  holj  Cormac, 
and  the  Book  of  Invasions,  are  in  perfect  accord  Avith  one  an- 
other.  And,  if  we  deduct  the  number  of  years  that  Chroniclô 
of  Stow  allows,  from  Gurguntius  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  from  the 
Chronology  of  Polychronicon,  of  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  and  of 
the  Books  of  the  Invasions,  as  it  records  the  time  from  th.e 
coming  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  into  Ireland  to  the  birth  of  Christ, 
it  will  clearly  appear  that  the  Children  of  Miledh  were  in  Ireland 
more  than  nine  hundred  years  before  his  Grurguntius  began  to 
reign  in  Great  Britain.  From  ali  this,  it  is  manifest  that  Cam- 
brensis  has  written  a  downright  fiilsehood  npon  the  subject,  for 
which  he  had  no  authority,  when  he  stated  in  his  Chronicle  that 
it  was  this  Gurguntius  that  invited  the  sons  of  Miledh  to  the 
Orcades,  and  that  sent  them  thencG  to  Ireland.  For  how  could 
Gurguntius  have  sent  them  thither,  when  we  íind,  according  to 
ali  the  authorities  we  have  cited  here,  that  he  was  born  nine 
hundred  years  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Miledli 
in  Ireland. 

The  Olans  of  Breògan  resolve  to  avenge  Ith — TheTj  are  mustered 
hy  the  sons  of  Miledh,^ 

When  the  Sons  of  Miledh  and  the  whole  posterity  of  Breògan 
had  heard  of  the  treachery  perpetrated  by  the  sons  of  Kermad 
upon  Ith,  son  of  Breògan,  and  upon  his  companions,  and  when 
they  had  seen  his  body,  mangled  and  dead,  they  resolved  to  in- 
vade Ireland,  in  order  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  sons  of 
Kermad,  and  to  wrest  that  kingdom  from  the  Tuatha-Dé-Dananns, 
as  a  punishment  for  that  foul  deed. 

Some  historians  say  that  it  was  from  Biscay,  that  the  sons  of 
Miledh  set  sail  for  Ireland,  from  a  place  that  is  called  Mo^idaca, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Verindo.  The  reason  why  they 
think  so  is,  because  Miledh  was  king  of  Biscay^^  after  he  had  been 

19  Sons  of  Miledh.    The  reader  must  lect,  wliile  tlie  Irisli  is.   It  has  not,  how- 

not  forget,  that  the  sons   of  Miledh  ever,beeD«provedthattheredonotexist 

(Meeleh)  were  themselves  one   of  tho  striking  and  peculiar  resomblances  be- 

clans  of  Breògan,  their  father  having  tween  the  two  tongues.     Neither  is  it 

been  the  grandson  of  that  chief  through  proved  that  the  son  of  Miledh  spoke  Oel- 

Bile  or  Bili,  (Bãleh,)  his  eldest  son.  tio.    The  fact,  before  noticed,  that "  Gal- 

2»  King  of  Biscay.    The  chief  objec-  amh,"  one  of  the  names  of  their  founder, 

tion  to  this  tradition  lies  in  the  fact,  may  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  Miledh," 

that  the  Biscayan  is  not  a  Celtic  dia-  in  Latin,  "  Miles,"  would  show  that  tho 
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driven  hj  the  overwhelming  force  of  foreign  inyaders,  from  tlie 
lieart  of  Spain  into  that  country,  wliich  was  secure  from  foreign 
attack  by  its  numerous  forests  and  hills  and  natnral  strongholds, 
]^ut  this  is  not  tlie  common  opinion  of  our  own  historians,  who 
tell  us,  tliat  the  Milesian  invaders  set  out  on  their  expedition  from 
the  Tower  of  Breògan  f:i  Gallicia.^*  And  this  latter  account  I 
consider  to  be  the  true  one.  For  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Con- 
quests,  that  it  Avas  at  the  Tower  of  Breògan,^  they  first  formed 
the  resolution  of  sending  Ith  to  explore  Ireland,  and  that  it  was 
there  that  Lngaidh,  the  son  of  Ith,  landed  when  he  returned  from 
Ireland  with  his  father's  dead  body,  to  exhibit  it  lo  the  sons  of 
Miledh  and  to  the  descendants  of  Breògan.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  they  set  sail  for  Ireland,  from  that  same  place, 
Miledh  having  died  a  short  time  before.  Her  hnsband  being  thns 
dead,  Scota  carne  to  Ireland  with  her  children,  as  Spain  was  then 
a  boné  of  contention  betv/ecn  the  natives  and  the  many  foreign 
tribes,  who  had  come  from  the  north  of  Enrope  to  conqner  that 
country. 

But  to  return  to  the  sons  of  Miledh,  these  chieftains  mustered 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland,  both  to  wreak  vengeance 
npon  the  sons  of  Kermad  for  the  murder  of  Ith,  and  to  seize 
upon  that  kingdom  for  themselyes.     Their  entire  fleet  nnmbered 


name  of  this  chieftain  of  the  "  Clann 
Ebir  Scuit"  had  been  translated  into 
two  languages.  The  number  of  words 
perfectly  synonymons  and  of  distinct 
origui,  which  are  contained  in  the  Irish 
tongue,  prove  in  themselves  that  it  is 
made  up  of  more  than  one  language. 
Original  tongues  contain  but  few  S3^n- 
onyraes. 

21  Gallicia,  This  is  on  every  account 
the  more  probable  tradition.  The  Gal- 
Igeci,  who  formerly  inhabited  this  Span- 
ish  province,  are  said  to  have  been  of 
Oeltic  blood.  Keating  cites  his  Irish 
authorities  for  it,  while  the  former  has 
ail  the  air  of  a  guess  made  by  some 
iDTmgiQ  ivriYers.  T^ne  peop^e  of  the 
Astúrias,  which  lies  between  Gallicia 
and  Biscay,  do  not  speak  a  language 
so  widely  diíferent  from  Gaelic.  Theirs 
is  called  a  Latin  dialect,  though  they, 
as  well  as  the  natives  of  Biscay,  boast 
of  having  never  mixed  with  íbreigners. 
Both  Gallicia  and  the  Astúrias  are 
countries  of  narrow  fertile  plains  and 
high  precipitous  mountain  ridges,  and 
would  afford  the  Gaels  almost  as  secure 
natural  strongholds  as  the  Biscayan  re- 


gion.  The  Astúrias  were  in  after- 
times  the  stronghold  of  the  Cid,  the 
great  hero  of  Spanish  romance. 

22  The  Tower  of  Breògan  is  supiposeá 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  place  now 
called  Corunna,  which  is  situated  about 
midway  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
Cape  Ortegal,  in  Gallicia.  There  exists 
still  in  this  city  a  lofty  tower,  whose  ori- 
gin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  remotest  anti- 
quity.  Local  tradition  says,  'that  it 
was  built  as  a  pharos  or  lighthouse  by 
the  Phcenicians,  during  their  occupa- 
tion  of  Spain. — Oould  our  Milesians 
have  fled  out  of  Spain  before  these 
Phcenicians  or  their  Oarthagenian  suc- 
cessors,  or  could  they  liave  been  a 
Spanish  tribe  transported  to  Ireland  by 
either  of  these  people,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  commerce?  The 
fact  that  ali  the  fragmentary  evidence 
that  has  reached  us,  prove  the  Gaels  to 
have  been  inferior  in  civilization  to  the 
Danaans,  whom  they  conquered,  miH- 
tates  against  the  supposition  that  they 
were  real  Phcenicians,  for  at  that  time 
the  Phcenicians  were  one  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  earth. 
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ihirty  ships,  in  each  of  whicli  there  were  thirty  wamors,^*  withotit 
connting  tlieir  wives  and  their  attendants.  The  number  of  chief- 
tains  who  held  command  was  forty,  as  we  read  in  tlie  foUowing 
duan,  composed  by  Eocaidh  OTloinn : — 

«  Of  the  chieftains  of  that  fleet,  in  whicli»* 
Came  hither  Miledh's  sea-born<.  sons, 
I  can  recall  the  number  well, 
And  name  their  names,  and  tell  their  fates. 

«Fuad,  Eblind,  Brèga,  Bladh  the  bland, 
Lugaidh,^^  Murthemni  of  the  lake, 
Bres,  Buas,  with  Buadni's  matchless  might, 
Bonn,  Eber,  Erimhòn  and  Ir. 

"  Amirghin,  Colpa,  without  guile, 
Eber,2<^  Arech,  Arannàn, 
Cuala,  Cualgni,  the  warlike  Nar, 
Muimni,  Luigni,  with  Laigni. 

*'  Fulman,  Mantan,  Bili  the  mild, 
Er,  Orba,  Ferann,  Fergend,'^' 
En,  Un,  Etan,  Gosten  the  bright, 
Sòbarki,  Sedga,  Surghi. 

"  Palap,  son  of  great  Erimhòn, 
And  Caicher,  son  of  Mantan — 
Full  ten  an&  thirty  chiefs  in  ali 
Came  to  avenge  steed-loving  Ith." 

Here  foUow  the  names  of  these  captains  more  in  full : — Brèga 
or  Breòga,  son  of  Breògan,  from  whom  Magh-Breàgh.  in  Meath 


^'  Thirty  warriors.  The  multiplica- 
tion  of  thfs  number  by  30,  the  number 
of  the  ships,  will  give  900  as  the  whole 
of  the  efíective  force  that  accompanied 
the  sons  of  Miledh  in  this  expedition. 
Their  conquest  of  the  Danaans  with  so 
small  a  number  is  inexplicable,  except 
we  understand  that  the  native  Belgae 
or  Ferbolgs,  and  the  Nemedians,  had 
helped  them,  and  had  perhaps  even 
called  them  over  against  their  Danaan 
masters.  The  fact  that  we  find  the 
Belgian,  Crimthann  Sciathbèl,  placed 
as  ruler  over  Leinster  by  Erimhòn,  im- 
mediately  after  the  conquest,  goes  far 
to  corroborate  this  supposition. 

^  The  metrical  roll  of  the  Brigantian 
chiefs,  of  which  the  above  is  a  transla- 
tion,  has  not  been  given  in  Halliday's 
edition.  The  translator  has  found  it 
in  two  of  his  manuscript  copies. 

^  Lugaidh,    Of  ali  the  posterity  of 


Breògan  here  named,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  themselves, 
that  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  was  tho 
only  one  that  continued  to  maintain  a 
distinguished  position  in  Ireland  down 
to  later  times.  From  him  are  descend- 
ed  the  Corça  Luighe,  of  South  Mun- 
ster,  of  which  the  CDriscolls,  0'Cow- 
higs  and  0'Learies,  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  were  the  chiefs.  From  him, 
also,  descended  the  Mac  Olanchies,  of 
Connaught,  but  not  those  of  Clare. 
The  latter  draw  their  origin  from  the 
Dalcassian  tribe. 

2«  Eber,  i.  e.  Eber,  the  son  of  Ir,  not 
Eber  Finn  his  uncle. 

2T  pergend,  otherwise  Fergna,  son  of 
Eber  Finn.  The  name  Eblind,  in  the 
first  line  of  the  duan,  is  elsewhere  writ- 
ten  Eblinni  and  Ebleo.  From  him  the 
Felira  Mountains  are  called  Sliabh 
Eblinni,  {Sleeve  Eyelinnie.) 
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is  named;  Cuala,  son  of  Breógan,  from  wliom  Sliabli  Cualann  is 
namecl ;  Cualgni,  son  of  Breógan,  from  whom  Sliabli  Cualgni  is 
named;  Bladh,  son  of  Breógan,  from  whom  Sliabh  Bladma  is 
named;  Fuaid,  son  of  Breógan,  from  wliom  Sliabh  Fuaid  in 
Ulster  has  its  name ;  Murthemni,  son  of  Breógan,  from  whom  is 
called  Magh  Murthemni ;  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  came  to 
Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  bis  father ;  and  it  is  from  him  that 
we  call  the  South  of  Munster  Coroa  Luighi ;  Ebleo  or  Eiblinni,  son 
of  Breógan,  from  whom  Shabh  Eiblinni,  in  Munster  ;  Buas,  Bres, 
and  Buadni,  the  three  sons  of  Tighernbard,^  son  of  Brigbe; 
Nar,  from  whom  is  named  Eos  Nàr  on  Sliabh  Bladma ;  Sedga, 
Fulman,  and  Mantan;  Caicher  and  Surghi,  son  of  Caicher;  Ir, 
Orba,  Ferann,  and  Fergna,  the  four  sons  of  Eber;  En,  Un,  Etan, 
Gosten  and  Sobarki,  whose  father  we  do  not  know;  BiH,  son  of 
Brighe,  son  of  Breógan;  the  eight  sons  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  namely, 
Donn,  Arech  Februadh,  Eber  Finn,  Amirghin,  Ir,  Golpa  of  the 
Sword,  Erimhòn,  and  Arannàn,  the  youngest;  four  sons  of 
Erimhon,  Muimni,  Luigni,  Laigni,  and  Palap ;  and  one  son  of  Ir, 
namely,  Eber.  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  this  same  Erimhòn, 
here  mentioned,  was  born  in  Ireland. 

Arrivdl  of  the  Gaels  in  Ireland — Their  victories  over  the  Danaans 
Tuatha-De-Dananns, 

As  to  the  Children  of  Miledh  and  their  fleet,  no  account  is 
given  of  them,  until  they  got  into  port  at  Inber  Slangi,  which  is 
called  the  Bay  of  Loch  Garman  at  the  present  time.  Here  the 
Tuatha-Dè-Dananns  mustered  their  host  and  assembled  round 
about  them ;  and  they  threw  a  magic  mist  over  the  heads  of  their 
invaders,  so  that  the  island  lying  before  them,  seemed  to^assume 
the  shape  of  a  hog's  back ;  and  thence  some  people  apply  the 
term  "Muic-Inis,"29  that  is,  "  Hog-Island,"  to  Ireland.  The 
children  of  Miledh  were  then  driven  away  from  the  shore  by  the 
Druidic  spells  of  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  so  that  they  had  to  sail 
ali  rounct  Ireland,  before  they  again  got  into  port,  at  Inber 

23  Tighernbard,  otherwise  Tigliern-  being  usually  supplied  by  a  dot  or  other 

bhard   (Teeyernvard) ,  meaning  "  lord-  niark  placed  over  the  aspirated  letter. 

bard,"  i.  e.  noble  bard.  Thence  may  have  sprung  this  fable, 

2^  Muic-Inis.    This  has  been  trans-  either  through  simplicity,  or  through 

lated  "  the  Isle  of  Mist "  in  another  a  stiipid  love  of  the  wonderfal  on  the 

place.    The  rather  dull  fable  recounted  part   of  some  interpreter  of  our  old 

above  originated  in  the  identity  of  the  MSS.    Nothing  is  otherwise  more  na- 

radical  letters  which  compose  the  Irish  tural,  than  that  the  Gaels  should  have 

words    "muc"    [much],   a    hog,  and  missed  the  harbor  of  Wexford  in  one 

"míich"  {moogh),  a  mist  or  obscurity.  of  those  dense  fogs  so  usual  on  the 

In  our  old  MSS.  the  *-h"  is  rarely  Irish  coast,  and  have  been  then  driven 

used  in  aspirating  consonants,  its  place  ali  round  the  island^by  a  storm. 
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Skèni,  in  the  west  of  Munster.  And,  wlien  tliey  liad  landod 
here,  tliey  marclied  to  Sliabh  Mis^  {Siieve  Mish)^  and  tliere  tliey 
are  met  by  Banba,  with  lier  band  of  female  attendants,  and  with 
lier  Druids.  Amirghin^*  asks  her  name.  "  Banba  is  my  name,"  re- 
plied  she,  ^ '  and  from  me  is  tliis  island  called  Banba."  Thence  tbey 
marclied  to  Sliabh  Eiblinni,  and  there  they  are  met  by  Fodla ; 
and  Amirgliin  asks  ker  her  name.  "  Fodla  is  my  name,"  replies 
she,  "and  from  me  is  this  land  called  Fodla."  They  march 
thence  to  Uisnech  {UsJi7iagh)  in  Meath,  and  here  again  they  are 
met  by  Eri ;  and  the  poet-sage  asks  her  her  name.  "  Eri  is  my 
name,"  replies  she,  "and  from  me  is  this  land  called  Eri.  In  re- 
membrance  of  these  meetings  with  the  three  queens  of  the 
Danaans,  we  íind  the  following  verse  in  the  duan,  which  begins 
— '*  Let  ns  sing  the  íirst  source  of  the  Gaels :" — 

"  Banba  on  Sliabh  Mis,  with  her  host 
In  terror  trembled — 
Eodla  on  Sliabh  Eblind^^  fainted— 
Eri,  on  Uisnech." 

The  three  ladies  just  mentioned,  were  the  qneens  of  the  three 
sons  of  Kermad.-  And  some  of  our  historians  tell  us,  that  Ire- 
land  was  not  possessed  by  these  sons  of  Kermad  in  three  separate 
divisons,  but  that  each  man  of  them,  in  his  turn,  possessed  the 
severeignty  of  the  entire  Island,  every  third  year ;  and  that  the 
name  of  the  qneen  of  hira  who  then  ruled  it,  was  more  especially 
given  to  the  country  during  the  year  of  his  reign.  Here  follows 
a  quotation  in  reference  to  this  alternation  of  the  kingiy  power 
amono;st  them : 


■^o^ 


"  The  regai  sway  carne  to  each  king 
In  his  tarn,  each  third  year — 
Eri,  Fodla,  and  Banba  bright, 
Were  these  brave  warriors'  wives." 

Then,  the  sons  of  Miledh  marched  on  to  Temhair,  {Tavir  or 
Tàwir^)  which  is  now  called  Tara,  and  here  they  were  met  by  the 
three  sons  of  Kermad,  attended  by  their  host  of  magicians.  The 
sons  of  Miledh,  thereupon,  demanded  of  the  sons  of  Kermad, 
either  to  give  them  battle  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  land,  or  to 
resign  their  rights  quietly  to  them  :  and  the  latter  answered,  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  invaders'  own  brother 

5®  Sliabh  Mis  is  a  mountain  in  the  appears  that  he  was  also  their  high- 

barony  of  Troughanacmy  and  coimty  priest  and  judge. 
of  Kerry.  ^^    Sliabh   Eblind,  i.  e.  the    Felim 

31  Amirghin,  otherwise  Aimhirghin,  Momitains,  on  the  borders  of  the  coun- 

[Aiiei^in  or  Avereen)  son  of  Miledh,  ties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
was  the  chief  bard  of  the  invaders,    It 
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Amirghin ;  and  tliey  added,  tlaat,  if  he  pronounced  an  nnjust 
judgment,  ihej  would  kill  liim  by  magic.  Amirghin,  tlien,  gave 
judgment  against  the  sons  of  Miledh,  and  decided,  that  they 
should  return  either  to  the  liarbor  of  Skèni,^^  or  to  tliat  of  Slangi, 
and  that  tliey  sliould  set  out  nine  waves^^  or  ionns  to  sea,  and  if 
tliey  could  thon  make  a  landing,  inspite  of  tlie  Tuatlia-Dè-Dananns, 
that  they  should  possess  the  sovereign  sway  of  the  countiy.  The 
Tuatha-Dè-Danaims  vvere  satisíied  with  this  decision;  for  they 
hoped  by  nieans  of  their  Druidic  magic,  that  they  could  prevent 
their  enemies  from  ever  again  making  a  landing  on  the  island. 

The  sons  of  Miledh  then  returned  to  Inber  Skéni,  where  they 
got  on  board  their  ships,  and  they  sailed  out  to  sea,  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  nine  waves,  as  Amirghin  had  ordered. 

Upon  this,  when  the  Druids,  of  the  Tuatha-Dé-Dananns,  saw 
them  upon  the  sea,  they  raised  a  destructive  tempest  by  their 
magic  arts,  and  thus  stirred  up  a  dreadful  commotion  of  the 
waters.  And  Donn,  son  of  Miledh,  exclaimed,  that  the  tempest 
had  been  raised  by  magic.  ''It  is  so,"  said  Amirghin.  Then 
Arannàn,  the  youngest  of  Miledh's  sons,  clomb  the  mast,  but  a 
sudden  squall  carne  on,  and  the  young  chief  was  fíung  down  upon 
the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  was  thus  killed.  After  this,  the  rolling 
of  the  rough  tempest  separates  the  vessel,  which  carried  Donn 
from  those  of  his  companions,  and  he  is  soon  drowned,  and  the 
whole  crew  of  his  ship  with  him ;  they  numbered  four-and-twenty 
warriors,  and  five  chieftains,  namely,  J3ili,  son  of  Brighi,  Arech 
Februadh.^'  Buan,  Bres,  and  Buadni ;  with  them  were  twelv^e  wo- 
men,  and  four  servants,  and  eight  rowers,  and  íifty  youths  in 
training.  They  were  lost  at  the  Sand-hills,  which  are  called 
*'Donn's  House,"  in  the  west  of  Munster.  It  is  from  this  Donn, 
son  of  Miledh,  wlio  was  drowned  there,  that  they  are  now  named 
*^Tech  Dhoinn,"  {Tagh  yoinn,)  i.  e.  "the  House  of  Donn."  In 
remembrance  of  Donn,  and  of  the  nobles  who  were  then  drowned 
with  him,  Eocaidh  OTioinn  has  composed  the  folio wing  rann: 

"Donn,  with  Bili,  and  Buan,  his  wife, 
Dil  and  Arech,  son  of  Miledh, 
Buas,  Bres,  and  Buadni,  the  renowned 
Were  drowned  at  the  Bleak  Sand-hills." 

And  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  also — the  ship  that  bore  him  was 
separated  by  the  storm  from  the  rest  of  the  íleet,  and  it  was 

3^  Inher  Skèni,  now  Kenmare  River.  a  name  for  some  description  of  meas- 

Otherwise  Inbher  Sgeine  {Inver  Slcai-  ure. 
nie).    Inber  Slangi,  i.  e.  Wexford  Bay.        ^^  Arech  Februadh.    Tbis  champion 

'*  Nine  waves.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  was  brother  of  Donn.    They  were  the 

what  is  meant  hjnine  waves.   "  Tonn  "  eldest  sons  of  Miledh  (Meeleli),  having 

or  ''  tond,"  though  its  most  usual  ac-  been,  as  we  have  secu  born  to  him  in 

ceptaiion  is  a  wave,  may  have  been  also  Scythia,  by  Scng,  daughter  of  Neiíual. 
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driven  asliore  in  tlie  west  of  Munster,  and  here  Ir  was  Limself 
drowned,  and  he  was  buried  at  Skelg  Michil,^^  {Skellig  MeeheeQ 
as  tlie  autlior  last  cited,  tlms  relates : 

"  Âmirghm,  the  poet-sage  of  our  men, 
Fell  in  the  figlit  at  Bili  Tenedh, 
And  Ir  was  drowned  at  Skelg  of  Schools — 
"We  lost  Arannàn  in  the  harbor." 

Erimliôn  leaves  Ireland  on  his  left,  and  sails  onward,  with  a 
portion  of  tlie  íleet,  until  he  reaclies  Inter  Colpa,  wliich  is  now 
called  Droiched- Atha,  {Drolied  awlia  or  Droglieda.)  This  estuary 
is  called  Inber  Colpa,  because  Colpa  of  the  Sword,  son  of  Miledh, 
was  drowned  tlierein,  as  lie  was  landing  from  the  ship,  which 
carried  his  brother  Erimhòn.  Hence  it  appears  clear,  that  five 
of  Miledli's  sons  had  perished,  before  they  wrested  the  sovereigiity 
of  Ireland  from  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  as  the  bard  alsò  recounta 
in  the  following  rann: 

"  Five  of  these  chiefs  were  sunk  in  tlie  wave, 
Five  of  the  staiworth  sons  of  Miledh, 
In  song-loving  Eri's  capacious  bays, 
Throngh  Danaan  wiles,  and  Pruidic  spells." 

As  to  the  other  portion  of  the  sons  of  Miledh,  naniely,  Eber 
and  the  crews  of  his  division  of  the  fleet,^^  they  made  good  their 


^^  i^^^g",  ai  Sgeilg  MicMl,  i.  e. 
MichaeFs  rock,  now  called  the  Sgellig 
Isles,  oíf  the  coast  of  Kerry.  Skellig 
"was  called  "  of  Schools,"  becanse  in 
the  early  Ohristian  ages  its  monastery 
was  a  famous  seat  of  learning. 

^'  The  fleet,  Nennius,  a  British 
writer  who  ílourished  abont  the  year 
850,  says  that  the  sons  of  Miledh  carne 
to  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  120  ciuli. 
Mageoghegan,  in  his  translation  of  the 
annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  says  that  the 
sons  of  Miledh  arrived  in  Ireland  1029 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  As 
his  authority  for  this  he  i^fers  to  Calogh 
0'More^  but  he  adds,  that  Philip 
0'Sullivan  says,  in  his  w^ork  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  that  they  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  1342  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  which,  up  to  his  (0'Sul- 
livan's)  time,  1627,  made  2,969  years. 
See  0'Bonovan's  Four  Masters.  The 
Four  Masters  who  adopted  the  system 
of  chronology  that  makes  the  Delnge  to 
have  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world 
2242,  while  Keating  adopted  the  com- 


pntation  of  the  Septuagint,  which  seta 
down  that  catastrophe  as  having  hap- 
pened A.  M.  16Õ6,  give  A.  M.  3500  as 
the  year  of  the  landing  of  the  Gaels  in 
Ireland.  These  annals  record  the  lat- 
ter  event  thus : 

"  The  age  of  the  world  3500.  The 
fleet  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  carne  to  Ire- 
land this  year  to  take  it  from  the  Tua- 
tha-Dè-Danann."  According  to  the 
computation  of  the  líebrews,  followed 
by  onr  author,  this  invasion  took  place 
in  A.M.  2736.  This  seemingly  great 
discrepancy  results  chiefiy  from  the  dif- 
ferent  systems  of  chronology  adopted 
by  each.  The  real  difíércnce  betwecn 
them  in  the  period  from  the  Flood 
to  the  MiJesian  amounts  but  to  178 
years,  which  is  neither  vcry  great  nor 
very  surprising  in  the  bardic  com- 
putations  of  snch  remote  times,  when 
in  the  comparatively  recent  bat  ali  im- 
portant  event  of  the  birth  of  our  Eedeem- 
er,  the  vulgar  computation  is  still  four 
years  behind  the  real  time.  "  Tous  les 
historiens  et  critiques  ecclésiastiques^ 
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landing  at  Tnber  Skèni.  Three  days  after  Hs  landing,  lie  met 
Eri,  tlie  wife  of  MacGrèni,  iipon  Sliabh  Mis.  Here  the  battle  of 
Sliabli  Mis  was  fought  between  liim  and  the  Tuatlia-Dè-Dananns, 
and  in  it  fell  Fàs,  tbe  wife  of  Un,  son  of  Ughi ;  and  from  her 
tbe  vale  by  Sliabh  Mis  is  named  Glenn  Fais,^^  {Olen  Faush^)  as 
tlie  bard  tells  us  in  tlie  folio wing  rann: 

"  O  vale  of  Fàs,  thy  name  tells  truth ! 
No  man  can  griídge  it  or  gainsay — 
Of  Fàs,  the  heroine,  it  speaks, 
Who  fell  within  tby  depths,  Glenn  Fais." 

In  tbat  same  battle  fell  Scota,  tbe  wife  of  Miledh ;  and  she 
lies  bnried  near  the  sea,  at  the  north  side  of  that  vale  ;  and  it  is 
to  record  her  death,  and  to  point  out  her  grave,  that  we  extract 
the  two  foUowing  ranns  from  the  lay  we  have  just  now  quoted: 

"  In  tliat  figlit  too,  (no  liidden  tale !) 
Queen  Scota  met  her  doom  and  died ; 
Her  beaiity  and  her  brightness  fled, 
She  fell,  at  length,  in  yonder  vale. 

"  And  hence  it  comes,  that  towards  the  north, 
Lies  Scota's  grave^^  in  yon  cool  glen, 
Beside  the  mount,  close  by  the  wave — • 
She  scarcely  shunned  the  ocean's  path." 

That  was  the  first  battle,  fonght  between  the  sons  of  Miledh 
and  the  Tiiatha-Dè-Dananns,  as  we  íind  recorded  in  the  same 
lay: 

"  The  first  battle  of  Miledh 's  far-famed  sons, 
When  hither  they  carne  from  the  proud  Espain, 
Was  fought  at  Sliobh  Mis — 'twas  a  fearful  fight — 
It  is  history  now — it  is  lore  for  sages." 

The  two  heroines,  just  mentioned,  namely,  Scota  and  Fàs,  and 
Uar  and  Ethiar,  their  two  most  distiiignished  Druids,  were  the 

reconnaissent   aujourd'hui,   que  Jesus  of  the  above  mistake  in  its  date.    We 

Ohristnaquitquatreansavantrepoque,  should  then  be  careful  how  we  doubt 

qui,  dans  les  siécles  d'ignorance,fLit  prise  any  of  those  historie  events,  recorded  by 

pour  le  point  de  depart  dePère  chreti-  our  own  Shanachies  for  some  disagree- 

enne ;"  i.  e.  ali  ecclesiastical  historians  ment  in  the  dates  of  any  events,  w4ien 

and  critics  now  acknowledge  that  Jesus  they  have  otherwise  left  historie  traces 

Christ  was  born /owr  years  before  the  after  them  upon  the  national  memory. 

time  which  during  the  ages  of  igno-  ^^  Glenn-Fas.      The   Four  Masters 

rance  was  taken  as  the  starting  of  the  call  this  place  Glenn  Faisi,  {Faushi.) 

Christian  era. — A  Delavigne's  Manual  It  is  now  called  Glenofaush,  and  is  situ- 

fo7'  Bachelors  of  Arts,  adopted  by  the  ated  in  the  townland  of  Knockatee, 

University  cf  France.    This  date  has  parish    of    Ballycaslane,    barony    of 

been  proved  by  medaJs  and  by  astrono-  Troughanacmy  and  county  of  Kerry. 

mical  calculations.    No  one  will  dare  — O 'D. 

to  doubt  that  great  event  on  account  ^^  Scota^s   grave,     This    lieroine'a 
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most  renowned  of  the  Gaelic  nation,  that  fell  in  that  battle.  And, 
alttiough  tliree  liundred  of  tliemselves  were  slain,  still  they 
siauglitered  oiie  tliousand  of  tlie  Tuatlia-Dè-Danauns,  wliose 
vanquislied  host  was  forced  to  betake  itself  to  tlie  patíis  of 
the  routed.  Eri,  the  wife  of  Mac  Grèni,  folio  ws  lier  defeated 
forces  and  slie  goes  to  Talti,  and  tells  lier  tale  to  the  sons  of  Ker- 
mad. 

Biit  tlie  sons  of  Miledli  remained  npon  the  field  of  battle, 
burying  those  of  tlieir  people  tliat  were  slain,  and,  more  especially, 
those  two  druids  that  had  fallen  in  the  conflict,  as  the  bard 
tells  ns : 

"  'Twas  morning  wlien  we  left  Sliabh  Mis — ■ 
We  there  met  slaughter  and  repulse 
From  tlie  royal  Daghda's  sons, 
With  their  stout  battle  blades. 

**  By  bardihood  we  gained  that  fight, 
Over  those  island  Eives  of  Banba — 
Ten  hundred  champions  lay  in  heaps 
At  our  feet,  of  the  Tribes  of  Dana. 

"  Six  fifties  of  our  warlike  band, 
Of  our  dread  army  from  Espain, 
Were  slain  upon  that  blood-stained  Md — 
Two  sacred  priests  fell  there  likewise. 

"  Uar  and  Ethiar  of  the  steeds — 
Well-loved  that  bold  and  dauntless  pair ! 
Gray  flags  now  mark  their  loneJj  beds — 
In  their  Fenian  mounds  we  laid  theni." 


Now,  eight  of  the  chieftains  of  the  Milesian  host  perished  at 
sea,  by  the  Druidic  enchantrnents  of  the  Tuatha-De-Dananns, 
namely,  Ir,  at  Skelg  Michil;  Arannàn,  who  fell  off  the  mast, 
and  Donn,  who  was  drowned,  with  íive  otlier  chiefs,  at  the  Sand- 
hills.  Eight  noblc  ladies,  also,  had  now  fallen ;  two  of  these  had 
been  lost  with  Donn,  namely,  Buan,  the  wife  of  Bili,  anel  Dil,  the 
daughter  of  Miledh,  who  was  both  the  wife  and  the  sister  of 
Donn ;  Skèni,  the  wife  of  Amirghin,  was  drowned  at  Inber 
Skèni,  and  it  is  from  her  that  the  estuary  in  Kiarraide  {Keeree^ 
which  we  have  just  named,  has  been  called;  Fiai,  the  wife  of 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,^  died  throngh  shame,  becanse  her  husband 

grave  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  valley  being    aspirated,   it   proves   that  the 

of  Glenn  Scoithin,  townlaud  of  OJa-  name  *'Sgota"  meant,  as  heretofore 

hane,  parish  of  Annagh^  in  the  last-  suggested,  not  "  Scythian  woman,"  but 

named  barony  and  county.  Sse  O' Dono-  was  the  Gaelic  synonyme  for  Rosa  or 

van's  Four  Masters.     Glenn  Scoithin  Flora,  usual  names  of  women. 
(Skôheen)  means  the  "  vale  of  the  little        *°     Fiai,  the  wife  of  Lugaidh,  son  of 

fiower."     Scoithin  is  here  obviously  a  Ith.    Lughaidh  Mac  Itha   {Looee  Mac 

diminutive  of  "  Scota,"  and  the  "  t "  Ika)  is  called  "  Cèd  laid  n-Er,"   i.  e. 
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had  seen  Her  naked,  as  slie  was  coming  m  from  swimming,  and 
from  lier  that  estuary  has  been  called  Inber  Fèli^i  ever  since ; 
again,  Scota  and  Fàs  were  slain  in  tlie  battle  of  Sliabh  Mis ;  two 
others  died  also,  to  wit,  the  wives  of  Ir  and  of  Murlliemni,  son 
of  Bj:eògan.  And  these  are  tlie  eiglit  ladies^^  and  tbe  eiglit  cliiefs, 
of  tlie  liost  of  the  Children  of  Miledh,  tliat  were  lost,  frora  their 
íirst  arrival  in  Ireland,  until  they  fouglit  tlie  battle  of  Talti. 

Ilere  follow,  accordiíig  to  the  Book  of  Conquests,  tlie  names 
of  tbe  seven  most  noble  women  that  carne  to  Ireland  with  tlie 
sons  of  Miledh ;  Scota,  Tèa,  Fiai,  Fàs,  Libra,  Odba  and  Skèni 
I  here  subjoin  the  record,  wliich  a  bardic  historian  h^s  left  us 
upon  this  subject.  In  it  he  tells  who  the  husband  of  each  wo- 
man  was,  and  who  they  were,  whose  hiisbands  were  alive  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival  in  Ireland  : 

"  The  seven^'  chief  ladies  that  hitherward  carne, 
Most  hoBored  by  the  Song  of  Miledh, 
Were  Tèa  and  Fiai  and  íair-íbrmed  Fàs, 
Libra  and  Odba,  Scota  and  Skèni. 

"  Tèa  was  the  spouse  of  Erimhon  of  steeds 
And  Fiai  was  the  loved  spouse  of  Lugaidh  of  lays  ; 
And  Fàs  was  the  spouse  of  stout  Un,  son  of  Ughi, 
And  Skèni  the  spouse  of  the  bard-sage  Amirghin. 

"  And  Fuad's  fair  spouse  was  Libra  the  blooming ; 
And  widows  of  heroes  were  Scota  and  Obda. — ^'^ 
Now  these  are  the  ladies,  remembered  in  story, 
That  hitherward  carne  with  the  children  of  Miledh." 


"  the  íirst  or  most  ancient  poet  of 
Ireland"  in  an  old  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Invasions,  which  was  lately 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  at  Stow,  and  which  con- 
tains  some  pieces  attributed  to  him. 
Que  of  these  is  a  dirge  for  his  wife 
Fiai  (Feeal).  Li  it  the  bard  repre- 
sents  himself  as  "  seated  on  a  cold 
stormy  beach,  overwhelmed  with  sor- 
row,  íor  a  lady  had  died.  Fiai  her 
name.  A  beauteous  fiower.  Being 
unveiled,  she  saw  a  warrior  on  the 
shore.  Great  and  oppressive  was  her 
death  to  her  husband."  See  Hardi- 
man's  Irish  Minstrehy,  The  language 
of  the  põem,  from  which  the  above  quo- 
tation  was  made,  is  most  ancient,  even 
the  gloss  with  which  it  is  interlined,  is 
no  longer  intelligible  to  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted  only  with  the  modem  Gaelic. 
^^  Inber    FelL      Otherwise    Inbher 


Feile  (hwer  Faylie),  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Fealè  or  Feal  in  Kerry. 

4'  Eight  chiefs.  Colpa  of  the 
Sword  has  not  been  enumerated 
amongst  these.  The  number  lost  must 
then  have  been  nine  not  eight. 

^^  Seven  chief  ladies.  Dil,  i.  e. 
heloved,  and  Buan,  i.  e.  constant,  the 
wives  of  Donn  and  Bili,  are  left  out  of 
this  enumeration. 

^  Odba.  Otherwise  Odhbha  [om), 
styled  here  a  widow,  had  been  the  wife 
of  Erimhòn,  son  of  Miledh,  whom  he 
had  repudiated  in  favor  of  Tea,  daugh- 
ter  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith.  *'  It  is 
stated  in  the  Book  of  Lecan  and  in  the 
Lebhar  Gabhala  [Leour  Gavau'a)  of 
the  0'Cleries,  that  Erimhon  had  put 
away  Odba,  the  mother  of  his  elder 
children,  Muimni,  Luigni  and  Laigni. 
Odba,  however,  foUowed  her  children  to 
Ireland,  and  died  of  grief  from  being 
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As  to  the  children  of  Miledli,  those  of  -tliem  tliat  liad  landed 
witli  Eber  and  had  fouglit  the  battle  cf  Sliabii  Mis,  now  marclied 
on  to  Erimhòn,  to  Inber  Colpa,  and,  wlien  tliey  liad  joined  their 
forces  tliere,  tliej  challenged  the  three  sons  of  Kermad  and  the 
Tuatha-Dò-Dananns  to  meet  them  in  a  pitchcd  battle.  They 
then  carne  to  a  general  engagement  at  Talti,"*^  and  there  the  chil- 
dren of  Kermad  wera  completely  vanquished  by  the  sons  of 
Miledh ;  so  that  Mac  Grèni  fell  by  the  hand  of  Amirghin,  Mac 
Coill  by  that  of  Eber,  and  Mac  Kèact  by  that  of  Erimhòn.  And 
thus  the  bard  records  it : 

"  The  bright  Mac  Grèni  was  laid  low 
In  Talti,  by  Amirghin, 
Mac  Coill  by  Eber,  hand  of  gold  ; 
Mac  Kèact  fell  by  Erimhòn.'" 

And  their  three  qneens  were  also  killed,  namely,  Eri,  Fodla 
and  Banba ;  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  rann  which  here  folio  ws : 

"  Fodla  was  siain  by  the  boastful  Etan, 
Banba  was  slain  by  the  victor  Caicher, 
Eri,'  the  bounteous,  fell  by  Snrghi — • 
Of  these  famed  heroines  such  was  the  dire  doom." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Danann  host  was  slain  at  that  same 
time.  And  as  the  forces  of  the  sons  of  Miledh  were  pursuing 
their  routed  foes  towards  the  North,^^  two  of  their  own  chieftains 
were  slain  in  the  chase,  namely,  Cualgni,  son  of  Breògan,  who 
fell  at  Sliabh  Cualgni,  and  Fuad,*^  son  of  Breògan,  who  was  slain 
at  Sliabh  Fuad. 


repudiated  by  her  husband,  and  was  in- 
terred  at  Odba  in  Meath,  where  her 
children  raised  a  mound  to  her  memory. 
This  name,  from  which,  according  to  0'- 
Dugan,  the  district  of  O  h-Aedha  (C- 
Hay)  or  Hughes  in  Meath,  has  its  dis- 
tinctive  title,  is  now  obsoleto.  It  would 
be  anglicised  Ovey." — See  0'Donovan's 
Four  Masters. 

*^  Talti.   CalledoftenerTaiItenn,now 
Teltown  in  Meath. 


^°  Towards  the  North.  The  Danaans 
very  probably  directed  their  flight  to- 
wards the  stronghold  of  Ailech  Neid, 
near  Derry. 

*^  Cualgni  and  Fuad,  The  Carling- 
ford  Mountains  iu  the  county  of  Louth, 
were  called  Sliabh  Cualgni  (Sleeve 
Coolgnie) .  Sliabh  Fuad  {Siesve  Fooid) 
lies  iu  the  county  of  Armagh. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

OP   THE   PAETITIOK  OF  IRELAND   BETWEEN   THE    CHILDREN  OF 

MILEDH. 

EBER  AND  ERIMHÒJSr,^  ARD-RIGHA.^ 

A.  M.  2736.3  When  tliey  had  expelled  tlie  Tuatlia-Dè-Da- 
nanns,  and  reduced  ali  Ireland  beneath  tlieir  sway,  Eber  and 
Erimhòn  divided  the  conquered  countiy  between  them.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  of  our  antiquarians,  the  following  was  the  division 
they  then  made ;  namely,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  Bòinn 
(Boyne),  and  the  stream  of  Bròn,  fell  to  the  share  of  Erimhòn, 
and  what  lies  south  of  that  boundary,  as  far  as  Tonn  Clidna,^ 
fell  to  Eber.  The  poet-sage  mentiona  that  partition  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  The  northern  lialf  ('twas  a  faultless  share) 
Was  the  portion  of  king  ICrimhon  ; 
Through  many  a  tribe  ran  its  prosperous  bounds, 
From  the  stream  of  Bron^  to  the  Boinn's  fair  river. 


*  Eber  and  Erimhòn.  These  líames 
are  spelled  Eibher  and  Eireamhòn 
(Aiver  and  Aírivhne)  in  modern  Irish. 
Èber  is  also  sometimes  spelled  Emher 
and  Eimhear :  the  aspirated  labiais 
"  mh"  and  "  bh,"  being  almostalike  in 
sound,  one  is  often  found  put  for  the 
other  in  the  middje  and  end  of  words. 
In  the  Four  Masters  this  word  is  most 
usually  spelled  Emher.  But  the  old 
Latin  name  "Hibernia"  or  "Ibernia,"  as 
well  as  the  more  general  mode  of  spell- 
ing  the  name  itself,  are  suflicient  evi- 
dence  that  "  b"  is  the  proper  radical. 

^  Ard-Righa,  i.  e.  Arch  King,  "  ard- 
righa"  (aurd-Reegka) ,  is  the  plural 
of  "  ard-righ"  (aurd-Rce). 

^  The  Eour  Masters  give  A.  M.  3501 
as  the  year  of  thisjointaccession  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  which  theythus 
record  :  "  The  age  of  the  world  3501. 
This  was  the  year  In  which  Erimhòn 


and  Emher  assuraed  the  joint  sover- 
eignty of  Ireland,  and  divided  Ireland 
into  two  parts  between  them." 

^  Tonn  Clid7ia,  i.  e.  the  wave  of 
Clidna  or  Cliodhna  {(Meena).  Tonn 
Clidna  lay  in  Glaudore  Harbor,  on 
the  Coast  of  Kerry.  It  is  used  here 
for  the  whole  of  the  sea  that  washea 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland.  Clidna, 
daughtér  of  Genann,  became  one  of 
those  mythological  beings  called  in  Ire- 
land" DaeineSidhe"  [Desngh  Sheeh)  or 
"  fairy  people."  In  fairy  tales  she  ia 
usually  styled  "  Cliodhna  na  Cairgè 
Lèithe"  {Cleenana  carguíeiayhie),  i.  e. 
Clidna  of  the  Gray  Crag  or  Rock.  Ac- 
cording  to  Hardiman,  Clidna  was  one 
of  the  queens  of  the  Munster  fairies. 
— See  Irish  Minstrelsy, 

^  The  JBron.     The  editor  lias  not 
identiiied  this  stream.    It  lays  som©- 
where  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 
[205] 
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"  And  Eber,  the  conquering  son  of  Miledh, 
Took  for  his  portíon  the  southern  lialf — 
His  just  lot  lay  from  tlie  Boinn's  cool  stream, 
To  the  Wave  of  Geuann's  daughter." 

Five  of  the  principal  leaders  of  tlie  host  of  the  cliildren  of 
Miledli  tlieii  went  witli  Erimliòn  into  his  division  of  the  countiy, 
and  they  received  lands  from  him,  npon  ^\■hich  they  crected 
duns  (doons)^  each  npon  his  own  portion.  The  names  of  these 
íive  chieftains  "were  Amirghin,  Gostenn,  Sedga,  Sobarlri  and 
Surghi.  liere  folio w,  also,  the  names  of  the  royal  raths  that 
were  erected  by  Erimhòn  and  by  his  five  chieftains ;  in  the  first 
place,  Eath-Bethaigh^  was  erected  by  himself  at  Argedros/  on 
the  banks  of  the  Feòir  (Nore)  in  Ossory ;  Amirghin  bnilt  Tur- 
lach  of  Inber  Mor  f  Sobarki  built  Dun  Sobarkr;^  Dim-Delgindsi^^ 
was  erected  by  Sedga,  in  the  district  of  Cuala ;  Gostenn  erected 
Cathair-an-Nair^^  {CaMr<ín'nar\  and  Surghi  built  Dun-Edair.^^ 

The  following  were  the  five,  that  went  with  Eber;  namely, 
Caicherj  Mantan,  En,  Ughi  and  Eulman.  These,  also,  erected 
five  royal  raths.  Firstly,  Eath  Eòmhain^^  was  erected  by  Eber  in 
Laighten-Magtf*  {Lyen-Moy)]  Caicher  erected  Dun-Inn^^  in  the 
west  of  Ireland ;  Àiantan  erected  the  Cumdach  Cairgi  Bladraide^^ 
{Coodagh  Cargui  Bloiree) ;  En,  son  of  Oighi,  raised  the  rath  of 
Ard-Suird,^^  and  Fulman  the  rath  of  Carraig  Fedaigh.^^ 

Sliabh  Modhuirn  [Slieve  Mourne),  a 
raDge  of  heights  near  Ballybay,  county 
of  Monaghan 

^2  Duy,-Edair  was  built  tipon  Benn 
Edair,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth,  near 
Dublin.  It  was  otherwise  Dun- 
Chrimhthainn  (Doon  Criffimi). 

^^  Rath  Eòmhaiv,  called  Eath 
Uamhain  by  the  Four  Masters.  Dr. 
0'Donovan  conjectures  that  it  is  Rath- 
howen  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

^4  Laighen-Ma^h,  i.  e.  Leinster  plain. 

'^  Dun-hm.  This  is  called  Dun-Ar- 
dinni  by  the  Four  Masters  ;  it  is  now 
unknown. — 0'D. 

^^  Cumdach  Cairgi  Bladraide,  i.  e. 
the  building  on  the  rock  of  Bladraidhe. 
The  only  name  like  Bladraide  is  Blyry, 
in  the  barony  of  Brawney,  co.  West- 
meath. — O 'D. 

^'  Ard-Suird.  This  hill  is  situated 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of 
the  old  church  of  Donaghmore,  near 
the  city  of  Limerick.  The  ruins  of  a 
castle  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  rath. — 


®  Rath-Bethaigh.  Now  Rathbeagh, 
in  a  parish  of  the  same  name,  barony  of 
Galmoy  and  county  of  Kilkenny. — 0'D. 

^  Argedros,  otherwise  Airgead-ros, 
i.  e.  the  Silver  Wood.  A  woody  dis- 
trict, in  ancient  Ossory,  lying  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nore,  was  thus  denomi- 
nated. — 0'D. 

«  Turlach  of  Inher  Mor.  The 
Four  Masters  call  this  place  "  Tochar 
Inbhir  Mhoir"  ( Toghar  Invir  voré),  i.  e. 
the  causeway  of  Inber  Mor.  Inber  Mor 
was  the  old  name  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Avoca  or"Abhain  Mor"  {OuinMorej, 
at  Arklow,  county  of  Wicklow. 

®  Dun  Sobarki.  Dr.  0'Donovan 
says  that  this  fort,  of  which  notice  has 
been  already  given,  was  not  built 
during  the  reign  of  Eber  and  Erimhòn, 
for  Sobarki  or  Sobhaircé,  {Sowarhi,) 
after  whom  it  was  called,  did  not 
flourish  for  some  time  afterwards. 

10  Dun-DelgÍ7idsi,  i.  e.  the  Fort  of 
Delg-Innis.  Delg-Innis  was  the  old 
name  of  Dalkey,  island  near  Dublin. 

11  Cathair-an-Nair.  The  Four 
Masters  say  that   this  fort    was  on 


Carraig  Fedaigh,    As  Un  wa? 
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Otlier  historians  tell  ns  tliat  tlie  folio wing  was  tlie  partition 
made  of  Ireland  by  Eber  and  Erimliòn  :  the  two  Manstcrs  v^ere 
assigiicd  to  Ebor,  and  Leinster  and  Connauglif^formed  the  terri- 
tory  of  Erimliòn.  The  principality  of  Ulstor  was  given  to  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  and  to  some  othcrs  of  the  chieftains,  that 
carne  over  with  the  children  of  Miledh ;  and  the  territory  of 
Coroa  Luigho  {Corça  Looeé)^  in  South  Munster,  was  given  to 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith ;  that  is,  to  the  son  of  their  grand-uncle. 
This  lattar  account  I  doem  the  more  correct,  for  Eath  Bethaigh 
{Rah-Bàhi(i)^  which  was  the  chief  residence  of  Erimhòn,  was  situ- 
ated  in  Leinster,  and  also  bccause  the  postcrity  of  Eber  originally 
dwelt  in  Mims^.er,  while  those  of  Erimhòn  dwelt  in  Leinster  and 
Connaught,  and  the  posterity  of  Eudraide,  son  of  Sithrighe 
{Sheeliree)^  a  descendant  of  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  wére  the  original 
possessors  of  Ulster.  It  is  from  this  Eudraide,  I  have  just  named, 
that  the  real  Ultonians  are  called  the  "  Clanna  Eudraide,"  or 
clans  of  Eudraide,  and  thus  are  denominated,  likewis^,  ali  those 
of  their  progeny  that  went  into  any  of  the  other  "fifths"  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  lands  or  of  making  conquests;  sucli  as  the 
migration  of  the  children  of  Eudraide  into  Leinster,  that  is,  the 
settlement  of  the  race  of  Conall  Keàrnach  in  Laeighis^''  {Lueesh) ; 
and  the  progeny  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh,  who  settled  in  Conmacni^^ 
in  Connaught,  and  in  Corcomruady^  and  Kerry,^^  in  Munster; 
and  the  family  of  Dubidir,^^  the  progeny  of  Carbri  Cluthecar,  son 
òf  Cucorb,  of  the  race  of  Labraidh  Loingsech ;  and  the  family  of 
Eian,^"*  of  the  race  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  who  had  migrated  from 


one  of  the  two  chieftains  seated  in 
Connauglit,  it  is  conjectured  that  this 
is  Rahooo,  ia  Irish,  Kath  Uin,  near  the 
town  of  Gahvay. — 0'D. 

^^  The  race  of  Conall  Keàrnach. 
These  were  the  0'Mordhas  (O  Mora) 
or  0'Mores  and  their  kindred  clans, 
settled  in  Leix  or  Laeighis  in  the  Kings 
and  Queens  counties. 

^'^  Conmacni.  These  were  the  descend- 
ants  of  Conmac,  son  of  the  famous 
Ulidian  champion,  Fergus  Mac 
Koigh.  "  There  were  three  territories 
called  after  septs  of  this  name  in  Con- 
naught, naraely,  Conmacni  Kinèl  Dub- 
hain,  now  the  barony  of  Dunmore  in 
the  north  of  Galway  ;  Conmacni  Mara, 
now  the  barony  Ballynahinch,  in  the 
north-west  of  the  same  county  ;  Con- 
macni Culi  Toladh,  in  the  soiith  of 
the  county  of  Mayo." — 0'Donavan. 

0'Flaherty  mentions  a  Conmacni  of 
Magh  Bein  in  Brefny,   in  the  north 


of  the  county  of  Longford,  of  which 
the  0'Ferralls  were  chiefs,  and  a  Con- 
macni of  Mninter  Eolais,  in  the  sou  th 
of  Leitrim,  whose  chieftains  were  the 
Mac  Rannalis,  now  gencrally  WTitten 
Reynolds  and  Magrannell. 

2^  Corcomruadh,  now  Corcomroe  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  The  CConnors 
Corcomroe  and  the  0'Loghlins  of 
Burrin  are  here  meant. 

^2  Kery.  The  Ciarraidhe  (Keeree), 
from  w^hom  this  county  had  its  name, 
are  descended  from  Ciar,  another  son  of 
Fergus  Mac  Roigh.  Their  chief  clans 
were  the  CConnors  Kerry,  and  their 
relatives. 

^  The  family  of  Dubidir,  other wise 
Dubhir.  Our  author  refers  to  the. 
0'D  wyers,  chiefs  of  Kilnemanagh,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  This  clan  was 
of  the  race  of  Erimhòn. 

^^  The  Family  of  Rian,  i.  e.  the 
0'Ma^l-Riain3  or  0'E.yans,  chieftaina 
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Leinster  into  Mnnster.  But  it  was  long  aftcr  Eber  and  Erimliòn 
had  made  their  partition  oí  Ireland,  tliat  tliese  tiibes  removed 
from  their  iiative  territories  into  other  parts  of  Ireland.  It  is 
well  kaown  that  it  was  in  tlie  time  of  Muredacli  Tirecli,  tliat  the 
three  Golias,  with  their  kinsmen,  left  Connaclit  in  order  to  make 
conquests,  from  the  tribes  of  Uladh,  from  whom  they  then  for- 
ciblj  wrested  a  large  portion  of  their  territory,  namely,  Modurii,"^ 
Ui  Mie  Uais,'^*^  aiíd  Ui  Crimthainn  j^^  and  there  many  of  their 
posterity  still  reraain ;  such  as  Eaghnald,^^  Earl  of  Antrim,  de- 
scended  from  Colla  Uais  (oosh)^  the  Maguires,  Mac  Mahons  and 
CHaiilons,  with  their  several  branches,  descended  from  Colla  Dà 
Crioch.  In  the  days  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  also,  the  Dèsies,^^  a 
family  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  carne  into  Munster,  and  got  lands 
therem.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  Fiacaidh  Mul-lethan,  king  of 
Munster,  Carbri  Musc,  a  gentleman  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn, 
broiight  a  põem  to  Fiacaidh,  and  received,  as  a  reward  for  his 
verses,  ali  the  land  that  lies  from  Slighe  Dala  {Ske  Dawla\  i.  e. 
from  13òlach  Mòr,  in  Ossory,  to  Cnoc  Ani  Cliach,^^  as  we  read  in 
the  book  of  Armagh.  From  this  Carbri  Musc  it  is,  that  the  Or- 
monds  have  got  the  name  of  Muscraide^^  (inooscrce),     It  was  not 


of  Uaitline,  now  the  baronies  of 
Owney  BQg,  in  the  county  of  Limericli, 
and  Owney,  in  that  of  Tipperary. 

^  Modurn,  now  Cremorne  in  Mona- 
ghan.  A  mountainous  district  in 
Ulidia,  also  received  the  name  of  Mod- 
urn  (proporly  Mugdorn)  or  Mouroe, 
from  a  tribe  of  the  descendants  of 
Mughdorn  Dubh,  son  of  Colla,  who 
emigrated  thither  in  the  reign  of  Nial 
the  Haughty,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Mag- 
nus  Mac  Maghthamhna,  or  Mac  Mahon. 
-O 'D. 

^^  Ui  Mie  Uais,  now  Moygish,  in 
"West  Meath. 

^  Ui  Crimthainn,  otherwise  called 
Ui  Cremhthainn  [ee  Creffmn).  The 
barony  of  Slane,  in  Meath,  was  thus 
called,  from  the  "  Ui"  or  descendants 
of  Crimthann,  son  of  Fiach,  son  of 
Degaidh  Diiirn,  son  of  Rocadli,  son  of 
Colla  Da  Crioch. 

"^  Raghnald,  otherwise  Reginald 
Mac  Donald;  According  to  Irish  his- 
tory  the  Mac  Donalds  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  the  Mac  Donalds  of  Antrim  are 
Bprung,  are  the  descendants  of  Colla 
Uais. 

^  Dèsies,  i.  e.  the  0'Faelans  and  0*- 
Brics,  of  the  territory  now  called  the 


county  of  Waterf )rd,  which  was  styled 
Desi  Mumhan  {Daíshi  Moon),  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  the  Dcsies  in  Meath, 
now  called  Deece. 

^  Cnoc  Ani  Cliachj  now  Knockany 
in  the  county  of  Limcrick. 

^^  Mascraide.  There  were  six  districts 
called  by  this  name,  which  have  been  an- 
glicised  Muskery.  1.  MuscraideMitani, 
or  Muscraide  Ui  Floinn,  i.  e.  the 
Muskery  of  0'Flinn,  now  Musgrylyn, 
which  com prises  lõ  parishcs  in  the 
north-west  of  the  county  of  Cork.  2. 
Muscraide  Luachra  (Lcoghra)  the 
ancient  name  of  the  district,  in  which 
the  Blackwater  of  Munster  has  ita 
source.  3.  Muscraide  Tri  Maighe,  i.  e. 
of  the  three  plains,  in  the  present 
barony  of  Barrymore,  co.  Cork,  the 
territory  of  0'Donegan.  4  and  5. 
JVLuscraide  Breoghain  and  Muscraide 
Ui  Chuirc  (i.  e.  0'Quirk's),  now  the 
barony  of  Olanwilliam  in  the  south- 
west  of  the  county  of  Tipperary. 
6.  Muscraide  Thiri  {Tleerie),  now  the 
baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond, 
in  the  county  last  named.  The  termi- 
nation  "  raide"  or  "  raidhe"  (ree)  in 
this  and  similarly  formed  names,  is  pat- 
ronymic.    The  attempt  of  Dr.  0'Brien 
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long  after  tliis  tliat  some  of  the  progeny  of  Eber,  namely,  the 
descendants  of  Cormac  Galeng,  carne  into  Connauglit,  and  from 
them  sprung  tlie  Galenga^^  and  the  LuiglinP^  {Loome)^  of  wliom 
are  the  0'Haras  and  0'Garas  of  the  Northern  Half  And  so  it 
was  with  every  other  person  and  Jmièl^  or  kindred,  that  migrated 
from  their  native  territories  into  other  parts  of  Ireland^  and  not 
by  reason  of  the  partition  made  between  Eber  and  Erimhòn.  I 
am,  consequently,  of  opinion,  that  the  last-cited  account  of  that 
partition  is  the  correct  one ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
Erimhòn  wonld  have  built  his  íirst  royal  raih  in  the  part  that 
had  fallen  to  Eber's  lot,  namely,  that  of  Eath  Bethaigh,  in  Arge- 
dros.  I  then  dêem  that  he  built  it  in  his  own  portion,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  territory  of  Leinster  belonged  to  him,  as  the 
latter  tradition  tells  us. 

There  carne  also  to  Ireland,  amongst  the  followers  of  the  sons 
of  Miledh,  a  learned  bard-sage  or  "íile"  {filleh)  named  Kir,  son 
of  Kis,  and  likewise  a  harper  of  harmónio  tunes,  whose  name 
was  Onaei  (onee);  and  Eber  said,  that  these  should  dwell  with 
himself,  while  Erimhòn  insisted  that  they  should  abide  with  him ; 
but  they  at  last  arranged  the  disputed  point  by  casting  lots ; 
whereupon,  the  musician  fell  to  the  lot  of  Eber,  and  the  bard  to 
that  of  Erimhòn.  In  commemoration  of  this  contest,  the  foUow- 
ing  verses  are  found  in  the  Psalter  of  Cashel : 

"  Lots  then  they  fairly  cast 
For  these  two  men  of  wondrous  science  ; 
The  Southern  chief  thus  got 
The  harper  skiliéd  in  harmony. 

*'  To  the  northern  chieftain  fell 
The  bard  of  the  mighty  song  ; 
Hence  comes  our  peerless  sway 
In  the  bardic  lay  and  melodious  tuna. 

"  Sweet-stringed  times,  rhymes  smoothly  flowing, 
In  the  north  and  the  south  of  Eri, 
Shall  reign  for  aye,  till  the  day  of  doom, 
As  the  bards  have  sung  in  the  Senchas." 

fco  derive  the  name  from  "  Mus,"  pleas-  great  Galenga.     In  West  Meath,  near 

aní,and  *'Crioch,"  a  áisíncí,  is  visionary.  the    Liffey,    lay    fhe    Galenga    Bega 

— See  Br.  0'Donovan's  Leabhar  na  g-  {begga),ov  Lesser  Galenga,  whose  chiefs 

Ceart  took  the  name  of  0'h-Aengusa,  now 

^  Galenga.    The   Galenga  of  Con-  Henessy.       Both    of   the    Meathian 

nanghtjWhichisnowcalledthebaronyof  Galenga    were    dispossessed     by  Sir 

Gallen,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  with  Hugh  de  Lacy,  shortly  after  the  Eng- 

the  exception  of  Coolcarney,  was  the  lish  invasion.— fe  0'Donovan's  Leabhar 

territory  of  0'Gara  or  0'Gadhra.  Mor-  na  g-Ceart,  p.  148. 

gallion  in  Meath,  the  territory  of  O'-  ^  Luigni.      The    territory  of  the 

Leochain  or  Loughan,  sometimes  bar-  0'h-Adhras,  or  0'Haras,  is  the  present 

barized  to  "  Duck,"  was  also  called  barony  of  Leyny,  in  the  county  of 

from  this  race.    Its  present  name  is  a  Sligo.     This  district  was  also  com- 

corruption  of  Gallenga  Mora,  i.  e.  the  prised  under  the  name  Galenga. 

14 
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Witli  the  sons  of  Miledh,  tliere  had  come  over  likewise  four 
and-twentj  servile  laborers,  who,  soon  after  their  arrival,  cleared 
twentj-four  plains  of  wood,  and  tliese  plains  were  named  after 
themselves.  Here  folio w  their  names:  Aidni,  Ai,  Asai,  Medi, 
Morba,  Midi,  Ouib,  Cliuj  Kera,  Eèir,  Slán,  Leghi,  Lifi,  Lini,  Lig- 
lien,  Tréa,  Dula,  Adar,  Ariu,  Dèsin,  Dela,  Fèa,  Femenn  and 
Será.  And  the  plains  they  had  reclaimed  are  distinctively 
known  by  the  names  of  these  laborers,  down  to  the  present  day. 
Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  who  was  the  wife  of  Erim- 
hòn,  caused  an  ediíice  to  be  built  for  her  at  Liath-drom  {Leeh- 
c?rom),  which  is  now  called  Temhair  {Tavwir) ;  and  it  is  from 
Tea,  daughter  of  Lugaidh,  that  that  hill  got  the  latter  name,  to 
wit,  "  Teamhair,"  i.  e.  "Múr  Tea,"^*  (the  edifico  or  wall  of  Tea.) 

Bber  and  Brimhòn  had  reigned  conjomtly  for  one  year,  when 
a  dispute  arose  between  them  about  the  ownership  of  the  three 
most  excellent  hills  in  Ireland,  namely,  Drom-Olasach,^^  in  the 
territory  of  Màni;  Drom-Bethaigh,^^  in  Maen-m.agh,  and  Drom- 
Finghin,^^  in  Munster.     This  dispute  brought  on  a  battle  between 


^  Mur  Tea,  Such  a  derivation 
would  neitlier  be.in  accordance  with. 
the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  language,  nor 
with  Gaelic  usage,  which  are  both  ad- 
verse to  such  concrete  names.  Temhair 
is  evidently  a  name  older  than  the  Mi- 
lesian  colonization,  and,  if  it  be  not 
itself  a  root,  it  is  formed  on  some  such 
root  as  "  Temh"  or  "  Teamh,"  by  the 
simple  addition  of  the  suffix  "  air"  or 
*'  ir,"  just  as  "  Cuingir,"  a  Pam,  is  de- 
rived  from  "  Ouing,"  a  yoJce,  "lasair,"  a 
blaze  or  Jiame,  from  "  las,"  ligJit  tfiou. 
It  seems  of  the  same  class  with  "  cath- 
air,"  ''  lathair,"  "  laidir,"  "  socair,"  and 
a  number  of  similarly  formed  words, 
whose  immediate  roots  are  not  found  in 
Gaelic.  According  to  Dr.  0'Donovan, 
Temhair  was  common  as  a  woman's 
name  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  applied  to 
more  hills  than  Temhair  in  Meath,  as 
Temhair  Luachra  ( Taovir  Looghra)  in 
Kerry,  and  Temhair  Bhrogha  Niadh 
( Tavvir  Vrow  Neea)  in  Leinster.  He 
tells  us  that  in  Oormac's  Giossary,  it  is 
stated  that  the  "  temhair"  of  a  house 
means  a  bower,  boudoir  or  balcony, 
and  that  the  "  temhair"  of  a  country 
means  a  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant 
prospect.  This  interpretation  tells  of 
a  root  akin  to  that  of  ''  âeafta,"  a  pros- 
pect or  sight,  which  is  "  éaw,"  or 
*^  ôeaoiiaí/'  to  víew,  to  admire,  &c. 


Applied  either  to  a  woman,  hill,  bower 
or  house,  it  would  thus  be  of  the  same 
meaning  with  the  Latin  "speciosa," 
derived  from  "  specto,"  to  view,  i.  e. 
beautifuL  It  is  most  likely  a  Danaan 
name. — If  it  were  compounded  of  the 
words  "  Tea "  and  "  Mur,"  it  would 
make  "Teamhúir"  (Tavooir)  in  the 
genitive  case,  and  not  "  Teamhrach " 
(Tavragh),  like  "  lasair,"  gen.  "  las- 
rach"  {lassir  gen.  lasragh),  and  cuingir 
gen.  "  cuingreach"  [cungir  gen.  cung- 
ragh).  The  rule,  "  Derivata  patrum 
naturam  verba  sequuntur"  applies  to  the 
Gaelic  as  well  as  other  tongues. 

^^  Drom-Clasach  is  a  long  ridge,  sit- 
uated  in  Ui  Mani,  in  Galway,  between 
Lough  Kee  and  the  River  Suck. — 0'D. 

^^  'Drom-Bethach  was  the  name  of  a 
remarkable  ridge  of  hills,  extending 
across  the  plain  of  Maenmagh,  near  the 
town  of  Loughrea,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.— 0'D. 

^^  Brom-Finghin,  This  name,  pro- 
nounced  Drum  Fineen,  i.  e.  Fineen^s 
Ridge,  is  still  in  use,  and  applied  to  a 
long  range  of  high  ground  dividing 
Decies-within-Drum  from  Decíes-with- 
out-Drum,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 
It  extends  from  Castle  Lyons,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  to  Ringoguanagh,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Bay  of  Dungar- 
van. 
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Eber  and  Erimliòn,  which  was  fouglit  at  Brugli-Bridain,^  in  Ili 
Pailf^jhi,  at  Tòchar-between-the-two-plains,  in  the  district  of 
Gesilh  Eber  was  yanquished  in  this  battle,  and  he  was  slaiu 
Mmself  therein,  witb  three  of  the  chiefs  of  his  people.  The 
names  of  the  latter  were  Surghi,  Sobarki,  and  Gostenn.  A  bard 
gives  us  the  folio wing  account  of  their  contest: 

"  Tall  Eber  and  brave  Erimliòn 
Shared  Banba's  realm  without  a  grudge 
For  one  year,  free  from  war  or  spoil, 
Till  fell  ambition  seized  their  wives. 

*'  His  wife  told  Eber  of  the  %hts, 
That  if  she  owned  not  the  smooth  hills, 
Of  Clasach,  Bith  and  fair  Finghin, 
She'd  stay  no  night  in  Eri. 

"  Then  Eber  fell,  that  august  ipan, 
By  Miledh's  son,  brave  Erimhòn, 
In  GesilPs  land  he  got  his  wound. 
At  morn,  upon  Magh-Smerthainn.*' 

The  bard  Tanaide^  has  also  left  ns  the  foUowing  verses  upon 
the  same  event : 

"  Sages  of  Banba,  land  of  glory, 
Know  ye  and  can  ye  tell  the  cause, 
Why  that  great  battle  dire  was  driven 
By  Erimhòn  o'er  Eber's  might  ? 

"  I  shall  myself  reveal  the  cause, 
Whence  sprang  that  fratricidal  war — 
'Twas  for  three  solitary  hights 
That  loveliest  were  in  Eri  found — 

"  Drom-Finghin  and  Drom-Clasach  bright, 
And  Drom-Bethaidh  in  Connacht — 
For  these  three. hills — oh,  tale  of  woe ! — 
Was  done  that  deed  of  slaughter.'^ 

*  Brugh-Bridain,  i.  e.  the  Town  of  Rosa  Falghi,  or  Rosa  of  the  Rings, 

Bridain.    The  Four  Masters  call  this  son  of  the  monarch  Cathaeir  Mor. 

place  Bri-damh,  i.  e.  the  hill  of  oxen.  ^^  The  bard  Tanáide  [Tànee)  0'Mul- 

In  the  description  of  this  battle,  it  is  conry,  or  Mael-Oonari.    Theclanofthe 

stated  that  there  were  many  mounds  at  0'Mulconries  produced  two  Arch-01- 

this  place,  in  which  Eber  and  the  other  lamhs  of  Connaught,  of  this  name,  viz. 

chiefs  slain  in  the  battle  were  interred.  Tanaide  Mor,  Arch-Ollamh,  A.D.  1270, 

The  name  of  the  Tochar  or  Càuseway  and  Tanaide,  who  died  Arch-Ollamh  in 

between  the  iwo  plains  is  still  preserved  A.D.  1385.    The  Four  Masters  record 

in  that  of  Ballintogher,  i.  e.  the  Town  the  death  of  another  distinguished  mem- 

of  the   Càuseway,  in  the  parish  and  ber  of  this  bardic  family,  named  Tana* 

barony  of  Geshill,  in  the  King's  Oounty.  ide,  son  of  Maeilin,  in  1446.    The  edi- 

Ui  Falghi,  or  Oífally,  was  the  territory  tor  cannot  say  which  of  these  barda  is 

of  0'Conor  Falghi,  descended   from  here  cited. 
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ERIMHOl^,   AKD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2737.'^  Erimiiòn,  having  already  reigned  one  year  in 
copartnership  with  Eber,  now  took  upon  him  the  fuU  sovereignty 
of  Ireland,  wiiich  he  held  for  fourteen  years  after  his  brotlier  s 
death.  The  iatter  fell  at  Argedros,  according  to  some  authori- 
tdes.    Thus  a  bard  tells  us  in  the  following  rann : 

"  For  fourteen  years,  as  I  have  heard, 
King  Erimhòn  sole  monarch  reigned, 
After  the  fight  at  Argedros, 
"Where  noble  Eber  slaughtered  fell." 

But,  Botwitlistanding  this,  it  is  the  common  opinion  of  histo* 
rians,  and,  as  I  think,  the  true  one,  that  Eber  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Gesill,  as  I  have  related  above,  and  not  at  that  of  Ar- 
gedros. 

It  was  in  Erimhôn's  time  that  the  folloAving  events  took  place, 
namely :  the  battle  of  Cíil-Caichir,^^  a  year  after  the  death  of  Eber, 
and  it  was  there .  that  Caicher,  a  chieftain  of  Eber's  people,  was 
killed  by  Amirghin,  son  of  Miledh.  In  a  year  after  that,  Am- 
irghin  himself  fell  by  the  hand  of  Erimhòn,  at  the  battle  of  Bili- 
Tenedh,^  in  Cuia  Breàgh.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  three 
Brosnachs*''^  of  Eli  burst  forth  over  the  land,  and  the  three  Uin- 
senns^  iuinshens)  of  Tir-Olilla.  Three  years  after  this,  Fulmàu 
and  Mantàn,  two  chieftains  of  Eber's  party,  fell  by  Erimhòn,  at 
the  battle  of  Bregan,^^  iíi  Fremhain. 

Eight  lakes  burst  over  the  land  in  the  reign  of  Erimhòn, 
namely,  Loch  Buadaigh,*^  Loch  Bagha,^^  Loch  Eèin,^LochFinn- 

^*  Erimhòn's  reign  commenced,  ac-  cord,  also,  the  springing  forth  of  nine 

cording  to  the  Four  Masters,  in  A.  M.  rivers  called  "  Righe,"  in  Leinster,  dur 

3502.  ing  this  reign. 

*'  Cuil-Caichir,  unknown. — 0"D.  ^^  Three  Uinsenns.    Tir  Olilla  is  the 

^^  Bili'Tenedh,oY  Bile  Talnedli  [Bil-  barony  of  Tirerrill,  in  the  county  ol 

leh  Tinneh),  is  said  to  be  the  place  now  Sligo  ;  but  there  is  no  river  now  called 
called  Coiíl  an  Bhilé  {Coill  an  villeh) ,  ^  Uinsenn  {Unshon)theYein. — O 'D. 

in  English,  Bilíywood,  in  the  parish  of  ^"^  Bregan  in  Fremhain.    The  Four 

Moynalty,  barony  of  Lower  Kelis,  and  Masters  called  this,  Bregan  in  Femhen. 

county  of  Meath. — O 'D.     Hardiman,  The  Iatter  is  a  plain  in  the  south-east 

in  his  Irish  Minstrelsy,  gives  some  short  of  Tipperary.    Fremhain,  now  Frewin, 

poetic  pieces  attributed  to  Amirghin,  is  in  West  Meath. — O 'D. 

who  was  slain  at  this  place.     Amirghin  ^^  Loch  Buadaigh,  i.  e.  the  Lake  of 

was  surnamed  Glun-gel,  i.  e.  Fair  Knee.  the  Yictor,  not  known. — O 'D. 

He  was  slain  in  the  secOnd  year  of  ^^  Loch  Bagha,  now  Lough  Baah, 

Erimhòn's  reign.  near  Castle  Plunket,  in  the  county  of 

^  Three  Brosnãchs.    The  Four  Mas-  Roscommon. — 0'D. 

ters  say  nine.    There  are  at  present  ^  Loch  Rein.    This  name  is  still  ap* 

but  two  rivers  known  by  this  name  in  plied  to  a  small  lake  in  Magh  Kèin,  in 

Eli.    The  others  must  *^be  tributary  the  county  of  Leitrim. — CD. 
Btreams. — O 'D.    The  Four  Masters  re- 
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Maiglie,^^  Locli  Grèni,^^  Loch  Eiach,^^  over  tlie  plain  called  Magli- 
Maein,  Loch  Da-Caech,^^  inLeinster,  and  Loch.  Laegh,^  in  Ulster, 
In  the  third  year  after  this,  Un,  En,  and  Etan  were  slain  br 
Erimhôn,  in  the  battle  of  Comhari,^  in  Meath,  and  their  sepul- 
chral  mounds  were  raised  at  the  same  place.  In  the  same  year 
the  three  Sucks^^  burst  over  the  hmd  in  Connaught. 

Some  historians  tell  us  that  it  was  Erimhòn  that  divided  Ire- 
land  into  íive  ^^íifths,"  or  provinces,  amongst  some  of  his  chief- 
tains,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Eber.  First,  he  gave  the 
*4ifth"  or  province  of  Leinster,  to  Crimthann  Sciathbèl,  a  noble- 
man  descended  from  the  Fer-bolgs.  The  province  of  Munster  he 
gaveto  the  four  sons  of  Eber,  namely,  Er,  Orba,Ferann,  andFergna. 
He  gave  the  province  of  Connacht  to  Un,  son  of  Ughi,  and  to 
Etan,  two  chiefs  who  had  foUowed  him  from  Spain.  In  like 
manner  he  left  the  province  of  Ulster  to  Eber,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Ir. 


The  CruthnigJi  or  Pieis. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Erimhòn,  also,  that  the  Cruthnigh,^  that 
is,  the  Picti,  a  host  that  had  emigrated  from  Thrace,  came  to 
Ireland  ;  and,  according  to  Cormac  Mac  Culinan,  in  his  Psalter, 
the  cause  of  their  leaving  Thrace,  was  becanse  Policornus,  the 
king  of  Thrace,^^  sought  to  violate  a  beautiful  marriageable  dam- 
sel,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Gud,  the  head  chieftain  of  the 
Picts,  while  her  nation  were  at  free  quarters  in  his  country. 
When  Gud  and  his  Cruthnigh  perceived  that  the  king  had  an 
intention  to  violate  the  damsel,  they  slew  him  and  then.  left  the 


*^  Loch  Finn-Maighe  is  now  called 
Loch  Fcnvoy  arid  Garadice  Lough.  It 
is  situated  on  the  barony  of  Carrigallen, 
and  county  of  Leitrim. — 0'D. 

^  Loch  Grèní.  The  Lake  of  Grian 
(a  woman's  name),  now  Loch  Graney, 
in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Clare. — 

"  Loch  Riach,  now  Lough  Eeagh, 
near  the  town  of  Loughrea,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Galway. 

*^  Loch  Da-Caech^  an  old  name  of 
Waterford  Harbor.— 0'D. 

^^  Loch  Laeghy  now  called  Belfast 
Lough. 

^  Comhari,  called  Comhrairi  in  the 
Four  Masters,  is  now  called  Kilcome- 
ragh.  It  lies  near  the  hill  of  Uisnech, 
in  the  barony  of  Moycashel,  in  West 
Meath. 


^  The  three  SucJcs  are  the  rivers  still 
called  the  Suck  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Sheffin  and  the  River  of  Clonbrock,  in 
the  county  of  Galway. 

^  Cruithnigh.  Many  etymologies 
have  been  given  for  this  name.  To  the 
editor  it  seems  to  be  a  dialectic  varia- 
tion  of  "  Brethnaigh,"  i.  e.  Britons. 
The  Gaels  often  use  the  letter  "  c,"  or 
"g,"  where  the  Britons  use  "p,"  or 
"  b."  Thus  the  Gaels  say  "cenn"  {kenn), 
for  the  British  "pen,"  a  head,  and 
"mac''  for  the  British  "map"  or 
"mab,"  a  son. 

^'  Thrace.  It  were  well  that  our 
author  gave  the  Oeltic  name  of  the 
country,  which  he  calls  Thracia  or 
Thrace.  The  modern  name  "  France  '* 
is  used  a  little  further  on  for  "  Gallia,'* 
by  a  gross  ánachronism. 
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country.  Tliey  then  passed  from  land  to  land,  nntil  thej  reached 
France,  and  there  tliey  got  military  quarters  and  lands  from  the 
king  of  France,  npon  whicli  they  built  the  city,  which  is  called 
Pictavium,  from  tne  name  of  their  nation,  that  is,  from  the  Picts 
cr  Crutlmigh,  wlio  founded  it.  But,  as  soon  as  the  king  of  France 
heard  tlie  fame  of  the  damsefs  beauty,  he  resolved  to  make  her 
his  mistress.  When  Gud  was  told  of  this,  he  fled,  with  ali  his 
people,  and  set  out,  with  his  daughter,  for  Ireland;  but,  while 
they  were  at  sea,  the  damsel  died,  and  they  then  got  into  port  at 
Inber  Slàngi.  Bede  agrees  with  this  account  of  their  migration, 
but  he  says  that  it  was  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  they  landed. 
It  is  thus  that  he  expresses  himself  in  the  íirst  book  of  his  His- 
tory  of  the  Saxon  Church:  "It  is  said  that  the  Pictish  race 
chanced  to  come  to  Ireland,  in  a  few  long  gallies,  over  the  ocean, 
driven  by  the  winds  outside  ali  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  they  landed  upon  its  northern  coast,  and  íinding  the  Scotic 
nation  settled  there  before  them,  they  asked  for  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  likewise ;  but  they  did  not  obtain  it."^  However,  it 
was  not  in  the  north  of  Ireland  that  they  landed,  but  at  the  end 
of  Inber  Slàngi,  and  in  the  Harbor  of  Wexford,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned.     Here  they  were  met  by  Crimthann  Sciathbèl,^^  who  was 

^^  Contigit  gentem  Pictorum  de  Scy- 
thia,  ut  perliibent,  longis  iiavibus  nou 
multis  oceanum  ingressam,  circuma- 
gente  flatu  ventorum  fines  omnes  Bri- 
tanniae  Hiberniam  pervenisse,  ejusque 
Septentrionales  oras  intrasse  atque  in- 
venta ibi  gente  Scotorum,  sibi  quoque 
in  partibus  illis  petiisse  locum,  nec  im- 
petrasse potuisse. 

^^  Crimthann  Sciathbèl.  By  thus 
finding  this  Firbolgic  chief  ruler  of  one 
of  the  richest  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in 
close  alliance  with  the  king  of  the 
Gaels,  but  a  few  years  after  the  con- 
quest  of  Ireland,  we  may  infer  that  the 
former  nation  was  still  powerful  in  the 
country.  In  fact,  one  might  judge  that 
the  Gaels  then,  and  for  ages  after, 
maintained  their  pre-eminence,  as  the 
Norman  knights  did  in  more  recent 
times,  by  setting  one  portion  of  the  na- 
tion against  the  other.  More  than 
1000  years  after  this  time,  we  shall  find 
the  Gaels  still  a  minority  of  the  nation, 
when,  during  what  is  called  the  Atta- 
cottic  war,  they  were  ali  but  exter- 
minated  by  ^e  subject  races,  combined 
for  a  moment  under  Oarbri  Cat-Kenn. 
The  Belgian,  Crimthann  Sciathbèl,  at 
this  time  very  probably  divided  the 


sovereignty  of  Ireland  with  Erimhòn, 
if  he  were  not  its  real  king,  and  Erim- 
hòn  and  Eber  leaders  of  his  foreign 
auxiliaries.  Crimthann's  race  has  per- 
ished,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Danaans, 
and  no  record  remains  of  either  but 
what  it  has  pleased  their  conquerors  to 
hand  down.  The  Danaans,  though 
driven  from  Tara  and  Meath  by  the 
battle  of  Talti,  must  have  still  main- 
tained their  sway  at  Ailech  Neid,  near 
Derry,  as  we  may  infer  from  some  dim 
glimpses  we  shall  again  get  of  them  ini 
that  quarter  of  Ireland.  Neither  were 
those  more  early  colonists,  the  Fomo- 
rians,  yet  extinguished.  They  shall 
again  appear  in  our  history.  Ireland 
must  then  have  been  at  this  time  in- 
habited  by  various  tribes  of  distinct 
origins.  The  Iberian  who  had  come 
slowly  by  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  by  Spain,  leaving  many 
colonies  on  his  way,  has  met  on  the  ex- 
treme verge  of  the  old  world  the  Neme- 
dian  and  Belgian,  or  Fer-bolg,  whom 
we  have  traced  thither  by  another  route, 
from  nearly  the  same  eastern  home. 
Neither  can  go  farther,  and  one  must 
of  necessity  exterminate  the  other. 
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tlie  mler  of  Leinster,  under  Erimliôn,  at  tliat  time,  aiíd  lie  formed 
an  alliance  with  them.  The  chieftains  of  tlieir  fleet  were  Gud 
and  his  son  Cathluan^^  {Cahlooan),  And  tlie  motive  that  induced 
Crimthann  to  fbrm  an  alliance  with  them,  was  becanse  certain 
chiefs  of  the  Britisli  nation,  who  were  called  tlie  "  Tuatlia  Fidga,"^^ 
were  tlien  extending  their  sway  over  tlie  Fotliarts,^^  on  botlisides 
of  tlie  moutli  of  the  river  Slàngi.  These  were  a  people  of  whom 
each  man  carried  poisoned  weapons,  so  that  whatever  wound 
they  inílicted,  whether  large  or  small,  no  remedy  could  avail  the 
wounded  man,  or  save  him  from  death.  Crimthann  had  heard 
that  there  was  a  learned  Druid  amongst  the  Cruthneans,  who  was 
named  Trosdàn,  that  could  give  him  and  his  people  a  remedy 
against  the  poison  which  the  Tuatha  Fidga  bore  iipon  their  weap- 
ons ;  and  he  asked  Trosdàn  what  remedy  he  should  have  re- 
course  to  against  the  poisoned  weapons  of  those  people  we  have 
named.  ^'Get  milked,"  said  Trosdan,  "  one  hundred  and  fifty 
white  and  hornless  cows,  and  let  their  milk  be  thrown  into  a  pit 
in  the  midst  of  the  íield  where  you  have  been  w^ont  to  íight 
these  people,  and  then  challenge  them  to  meet  you  in  battle  upon 
that  same  ground ;  and  let  every  man  of  your  people  that  shall  re- 
ceive  a  wound,  bathe  himself  in  the  pit,  and  he  shall  be  healed 
from  his  poisoned  wound,"  Crimthann  then  did  as  the  Druid 
had  told  him,  and  he  challenged  the  Tuatha  Fidga  to  meet  him  in. 
battle  at  Ard-lemnacta  {Awrd-Ieionaghta)^  and  there  he  routed 
them  with  dreadful  slaughter.  From  this  fact  it  has  come,  that 
that  hill  has  been  called  the  battle  of  "Ard-lemnacta,"  (i.  e. 
New-Milk-Height,)  ever  since,  as  the  bard  has  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowinglay: 


^^  Cathluan.  Caledónia,  the  old  La- 
tin  narne  of  Scotland,  is  derived  by 
Eome  antiqiiaries  from  this  cliiefsname. 

®^  Tuatha  Fidga,  otherwise  Tuatha 
Fiodhgha  {Tooha  Feeya).  These  words 
might  be  translated  "  savage  tribes," 
i.  e.  "  Tuatha  "  tribes,  and  "  Fiodhga  " 
or  "  Fidga,"  wild  or  savage — an  adjec- 
tive formed  from  "  Fiodh  "  or  "  Fidh  " 
{Feeh) — a  wood.  So  the  Latins  formed 
*'  Silvestris,"  (whence  comes  the  Eng- 
lish  word  "  savage/'  through  the  old 
French  "  salvage,")  from  "  sylva,"  a 
wood. 

^2  Fotharts.  From  the  description 
gíven  above,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Shelmalier 
in  Wexford,  were  the  districts  where 
the  Tuatha  Fidga  were  settling.  The 
ancient  Fotharta  (Foharta)  were,  how- 


ever,  of  much  wider  extent.  There  was 
the  Fothart  Arbrech,  in  the  north-éast 
of  the  Kings  county ;  the  Fothart 
Oirthir  Lifi,  in  Wicklow ;  Fothart 
Osnaidech,  or  Fotharta  Fea,  in  Car- 
low,  now  the  barony  of  Forth  in  that 
county ;  and  Fothart  an  Chairn,  in 
Wexford.  They  received  their  name, 
according  to  Irish  tradition,  from 
Eocaidh  Finn  Fothart,  the  brother  of 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  0'Nolan 
^was  chief  of  the  Fotharts  of  Carlow, 
0'Lorcan  or  Larkin  of  the  Fotharts  of 
Wexford,  which  position  they  main- 
tained  until  the  English  invasion.  The 
other  Fotharts  were  early  extiuguished. 
The  name  is  prematurely  applied  here,  if 
it  be  derived  from  the  brother  of  Conn, 
but  that  clúef  may  just  as  likely  have 
received  his  surname  from  the  district. 
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"  Ard-lemnact,  in  yon  soutliern  land, 
Each  learned  sage  must  learn  the  cause, 
Why  that  height  received  the  name 
Kow  borne  by  it,  since  Crimthanii  reigned. 

"  Orimthann  Sciathbèl  caused  that  name, 
That  he  might  save  his  warriors  true, 
And  heal  them  from  the  baleful  wounds 
Of  their  most  fierce  and  savage  foes. 

"  Six  Cruthneans,  whom  God  had  sent, 
Had  come  to  him  from  Thracia's  land, 
Solèn,  Ulpra,  Nectan  the  famed, 
Aengus,  Lethan  and  Throsdàn  sage. 

"  To  these  God  granted,  by  their  lore, 
To  heal  the  tortured  warriors'  wounds, 
And  save  them  from  the  poisonous  pangs 
Of  the  rude  giants'  weapons  fell. 

"  A  cure  the  Oruthnean  found  for  them, 
That  Druid  wise,  as  well  he  might, 
Thrice  íifty  hornless  snow-white  cows 
Were  milked  together  in  one  pit. 

"  And  then  they  joined  in  desperate  fight, 
Close  by  the  pit  that  held  the  milk  ; 
And  there,  in  battle  brave  went  down, 
Those  monster  pests  of  Banba's  height." 

But  after  thiâ,  the  Picts,  witti  Gud  and  liis  son  Catlilnan  at 
their  head,  proposed  to  tliemselves  to  niake  a  conquest  of  Lein- 
ster.  But,  when  Erimliòn  heard  thereof,  he  mustered  a  numerous 
host,  and  carne  against  them,  Upon  this,  as  they  saw  that  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  rneet  him  in  battle,  the  Cruthneans  made  a 
peace'  and  a  friendly  league  with  him.  Erimhòn  then  told  them, 
that  there  lay  another  country  to  the  north-east  of  Eri,  and  he' 
counseled  them  to  go  and  dwell  therein.  The  Cruthneans  then 
requested  of  Erimhòn  to  give  them  some  marriageable  women 
from  amongst  the  widows  of  those  warriors.  who  had  been  Idlled 
in  the  expeditioh  from  Spain.  Thus  Bede  mforms  us  in  the  íirst 
book  of  his  History  of  the  Saxon  Church.  And  they  gave  the 
Sun  and  Moon  as  their  sureties,  that  the  kingly  power  in  Cruthen- 
tuath^  {Crulien4ooah\  which  isnow  called  Alba,  should  be  held  by 
the  right  of  the  female,  rather  than  by  that  of  the  male  progeny, 
unto  the  end  of  life.  Upon  this  condition  Erimhòn  gave  them 
three  women,  to  wit,  the  wife  of  Bres,  the  wife  of  Buas,  and  the 
wife  of  Buadni.  Cathluan,  who  was  now  their  head  chieftain, 
took  one  of  these  for  his  own  wife.  They  then  set  sail  for  Cru- 
then-tuath  (i.  e.  Pict-land),  and  Cathluan  conquered  the  sovereign 

*^  Cruthen-tuath^  i.  e.  Pict-land. 
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power  in  tliat  country,  and  he  became  tlie  first  king  of  Alba  of 
the  Crutlmean  race^  as  we  read  in  tliat  dnan  contained  in  the 
Psalter  of  Cashel,  which  begins  thus :  "  Ilearken,  je  sages  of  ali 
Alba."    It  makes  tke  following  mention  of  the  present  snbject: 

"  The  conquering  Cruthnigli  seized  that  land, 
When  driven  thither  from  Erenn-magli  f  * 
And  ten  and  sixty  far-famed  kings 
Of  these  did  reign  o'er  Cruthen-clar.^ 

"  Of  tliese,  Cathluan  was  the  first — 
(I  now  biit  briefly  name  their  story,) 
The  last  king  of  that  race,  who  reigned, 
Was  the  hardyhero  Constantin." 

Howeyer,  the  druid  Trosdàn,  and  tbe  five  otber  Crutlinean 
sages  mentioned  in  the  lay  íirst  qnoted,  remained  in  Ireland 
after  Cathluan,  and  they  tliere  received  lands,  in  the  plain  of 
Breagh  {Breà\  in  Meath,  from  Erimhòn. 

In  the  fqurteenth  year  after  the  death  of  Bber,  Erimhòn  died, 
at  Argedros,  on  the  bank  of  the  Feoir  or  Nore  ;  and  it  was  there, 
also,  that  he  was  bnried.  In  the  same  year,  the  river,  which  is 
called  the  Ethni^  {Ennie\  burst  forth  over  the  land,  in  Ui  Neill,^' 
and  the  river  called  FregobaP  {Freowl)  burst  over  the  land,  be- 
tween  Dal  Araide  and  Dal  Eiada. 

MUIMNI,  LUIGNI  AND  LAIGNI,  ARD-RIGHA 

A.  M.^^  2752.  The  three  sons  of  Erimhòn  succeeded  their 
father  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  three  years, 
Muimni,  Luigni,  and  Laigni,  were  their  names  ;  and  they  reigned 
conjointly  until  the   death   of  Muimni,  upon  Alagh-Cruachan^^ 

^*  Erenn-Magh,  i.  e.  the  Irish  Plain  falis   into  Lough  Eee,  sonth-west  of 

or  Figld.     The  termination  magus,  so  Ballymahon,  in  West  Meath. 

frequent  in  old  Gallic  names,  as  in  "  Ro-  ^'  Ui  Neill,  i.  e.  the  land  of  the  Ui 

toniagus,"  Rouen,  as  if  Roth  or  Ruadh-  Neill,  or  descendants  of  Niall  of  the 

inhagh,  seems  formed  from  the  Gaelic  Nine  Hostages,  of  whom  the  0'Neill3 

"magh,"  i.e.  a  plain.  Erenn-magh  might  of  Tyrone  were  but  a  sept. 

be  Latinized,  Érinomagus.     In  forming  ^^  Fregobal,  now  the  Ravel  Water 

compound  and  derivativo  words,  the  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  which  flows 

Celts  silenced  or  aspirated  one  of  the  out   of  the  small  lake  called  Agana- 

meeting  consonants,  in  order  to  avoid  munican,  in   the  parish   of  Dunaghy, 

that  harsh  grating  of  discordant  ele-  ílowing    through    Glenravel,  until    it 

mentary  sounds,  that  is  so  frequent  in  joins  the  Dungonell  river.    Dal- Araide 

northern  tongues.  The  Latins  and  Greeks  extended  from  Newry  to  this  river  ; 

either  threw  in  a  vowel  between  them  Dal-Riada  comprised  the  remainder  of 

for  a  like  purpose,  or  dropped  afinal  "s."  Antrim. — 0'D. 

^^  Crutken-Clar,  i.  e.  the  Cruthnean  ^^  A.  M.  3517.— Fowr  Masters.^ 

Plain.     Ciar   means  a  6oará,  toò/e,  or  '<*  i¥a^/i-CmacÃaii  is,  possibly,in  the 

ylain.  county  ofRoscommon.  Ard  Ladrann  Í3 

®^  Eithm,  now  the  River  Inny,  which  supposed  to  be  Ardamine,  in  Wexford. 
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{Moy-  CrooJian),  and  until  Luigni  and  Laigni  were  slain  by  tlie 
sons  of  Eber,  in  th.e  battle  of  Ard-Ladrann. 

ER,  ORBA,  FERANN  AND  EERGNA,  ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  MJ^  2755.  Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  tbe  fonr  sons  of 
Eber,  lield  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  one  single  year,^^  at  tbe 
end  of  wbicb  they  were  slain  by  Irial  tbe  Propbet,^'^  in  revenge 
for  tbe  deatb  of  bis  two  brotbers. 


IRIAL  THE  PROPHET,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2756.  Irial  tbe  Propbet,  son  of  Erimbôn,  tben  beld 
tbe  soyereignty  for  ten  years ;  for  bis  tbree  elder  brotbers  bad 
left  no  offspring  after  tbem.  Besides  tbis,  Irial,  npon  coming 
to  tbe  tbrone,  gained  glory  and  supremacy  by  baving  slain  tbe 
fonr  sons  of  Eber — Er,  Orba,  Ferann  and  Fergna,  in  vengeance 
for  bis  two  brotbers,  wbom  tbose  kings  bad  slain.  Sixteen 
plains  were  cleared^^of  wood  in  tbe  reign  of  Iriall,  namely  :  Magb- 
Eecbet,in  Leix  f^  Magb-n-Eli,'^  inLeinster ;  Magb-Comair  f^  Magb- 
Seli,  in  Ui  Neill;  Magb-Sanais,  in  Connaugbt;  Magb  n-Inis,  in 
Ulster ;  Magb-Lungi  and  Magb-Mide,  in  Kianacta ;  Magb  Tect, 
in  Ui  Mao  Uais ;  Magb-Fernmaigbe,  in  Oirgbialla ;  Magb-Fo- 
tbain,  in  tbe  western  districts ;  Magb-Coba,  in  Ibb-Ecbacb; 
Magb-Cuma,  in  Ui  Neill ;  Magb-Óuli-Feda ;  Magb-Eiada ;  Magb- 
Dairbrecb,  in  tbe  Fotbarts  of  Dairbrecb.  in  Leinster.  Irial  tbe 
Propbet,  son  of  Erimbôn,  erected  seven  royal  ratbs,^^  likewise.  in 


■^1  A.  M.  3519.— íowr  Masters. 

"  One  single  year.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters say  that  these  princes  reigned 
but  half  a  year,  A.  M.  3519.— Fowr 
Mosters, 

^^  Irial  the  Prophet,  in  Irish,  Irial 
Faidh  ( FauiJi),  "  Faidh,"  is  synony- 
mous  witLi  "  Yates." 

'*  Magh-Rechet,  in  Leix.  This  plain 
lay  in  the  present  barony  of  Portna- 
hinch,  adjoining  the  Great  Heath,  near 
Maryborough.  It  is  now  called  the 
Manor  of  Morett.— 0'D. 

'*  Magh-n-Eli,  in  Leinster,  now  Moy- 
elly,  a  townland  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
managhan,  barony  of  Kilcoursy  and 
Kings  county.  It  was  famous  as  the 
residence  of  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  in  the 
3d  century. 

"*  Magh-Comair,  probably  the  plain 
round  Cummar  near  Olonard  in  Meath. 
Magh-Seli,  i.  e.  the  Plain  of  the  Sele, 


also  in  Meath.  Magh-Sanais,  unknown. 
Magh-n-Inis,  the  barony  of  Lecale, 
county  of  Down.  Magli-Lungi  and 
Magh-Mide,  in  Kianacta,  that  is,  in 
the  north-west  of  Londonderry.  The 
Four  Masters  call  the  former  Magh- 
Lughna".  Magh-Ted,  in  Ui  Mie  Uais, 
or  Moygoosh,  unknown.  Magh-Fem- 
maighe,  now  the  barony  of  Farney  in 
the  county  of  Monaghan.  Magh- 
Fothain,  in  Orior,  co.  Armagh.  Magh- 
Coba,  in  Iveagh,  co.  Down.  3Iagh' 
Cuma,  unknown.  Magh-Culi  Feda, 
probalDly  in  the  district  round  Lough 
Fea,  in  Farney.  Magh-Riada,  was 
situated  in  the  Kings  co.  Magh-Bar- 
breck,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  the  Oaks,  lay 
near  the  Ilill  of  Oroghan,  in  the  same 
county. — 0'D. 

"  Seven  royal  raths.  1.  Bath  Kim- 
baeith,  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  fortg 
at  Eman  Maeha.     There  was  another 
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Ireland,  during  his  reign,  namely :  Eatli  Kimbaeitli,  at  Eman, 
Eath.  Grocni,  on  Magli-Inis ;  Eatli  Bachall,  in  tlie  Latharna ;  Eatb. 
Conkeda,  in  Semni;  Eath  Motliaigli,  in  Degh-Carbad;  Eath 
Buirech,  in  Slecta ;  Eath  Locait,  in  Glascarn.  The  year  after,  the 
three  rivers  called  the  three  Finns,^^  biirst  over  the  land  in  Ulster. 
The  year  following,  Irial  gained  four  bãttles.  The  íirst  of  these 
was  the  battle  of  Ard-Inmaith,^^  in  Tebtha  {Teffa\  in  which  Stirni, 
son  of  Diibh,  was  slain;  the  second  was  the  battle  of  Tenn-Magh, 
which  Irial  fought  against  the  Fomaraigh,  and  in  it  fell  the  Fo- 
morian  king,  whose  name  was  Ectghi  Eckenn  f^  the  third  was 
the  battle  of  Loch-Magh,^^  in  which  fell  Lugh-Eoth,  son  of  Mogh- 
Febis  ;®2  the  fourth  battle  was  that  of  Cal-Marta,^^  where  the  four 
sons  of  Eber  were  vanquished.  It  was  in  remembrance  of  these 
acts,  that  the  duan,  which  begins  with  the  following  verse,  was 
composed : 

"  Irial,  youngest  son  of  the  king 
Of  the  land  of  Fodla,  queen  of  ringlets, 
Reigned  at  Sliabh  Mis,  reigned  at  Macha,®* 
A  victor  in  four  hard-won  fights." 

In  two  years  afterwards,  Irial  died  at  Magh-Muaide,^  and  was 
buried  at  that  same  place. 


ETHRIAL,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  2766.^^    Ethrial,  son  of  Irial  the  Prophet,  son  of  Er 
imhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty  years.     In  his 


fort  of  the  name  near  Island  Magee, 
CO.  Armagh.  2.  Rath  Crocni,  unknown. 
3.  Rath  Backall,  otherwise  Bacain,  in 
Larne,  co.  Armagh.  Rath  Co7i-keda, 
perhaps  in  Island  Magee,  which  was 
formerly  called  Rinn  Semni.  5. 
Rath  Mothaigh,  now  Ryemohy,  barony 
of  Raphoe,  and  county  of  Donegal.  6. 
Rath  Buirech,  otherwise  Rath  Buirgy 
unknown.  (Slecta  is  called  Slectmagh 
by  the  Four  Masters.)  7.  Rath  Locait, 
unknown. — 0'D. 

^^  Three  Finns.  The  Finn,  flowing 
through  Raphoe,  co.  Donegal,  was  one 
of  these,  the  others  were,  perhaps,  its 
tributaries. 

'^  Ãrd  Inmoith,  otherwise  Ar  d  In- 
maeith.  The  Four  Masters  call  the  chief 
slain  in  this  battle  "  of  Fomhor,"  i.  e. 
of  the  Fomorian  nation.  The  name 
Ard  Inmaith,  as  well  as  the  following 
one  Tenmagh,  is  obsolete. — O 'D. 

**°  Ectghi  Eckenn,  otherwise  Eoch- 
aidh  Eich-cheann,  1.  e.  Eochaidh,  the 


Horse-Chief,  or  the  Horse-headed.  Eo- 
caidh,seems  derived  from  *'Ech,"  a  horse, 
and  if  so,  it  corresponda  closely  with 
the  name  Equitius. 

^^  Lochmagh,  probably  Loughma, 
near  Thurles,  co.  Tipperary. — 0'I). 

^2  Mogh-Febis,  otherwise,  Mofemis, 
a  chief  of  the  Fer-Bolgs. — O 'D. 

^^  Cw/ ilfarto,  not  known.  The  Four 
Masters  set  down  this  battle  as  having 
been  fought  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  Keating  has  set  it  last,  through 
carelessness. 

^*  Reigned  at  Sliahh  Mis  reigned  at 
Macha,  i.  e.  ruled  the  whole  of  Ireland, 
from  north  to  south. 

85  Magh  Muaide,  perhaps  the  plain 
of  the  River  Moy,  flowing  between 
Mayo  and  Sligo,  but  the  name  was  also 
applied  to  a  plain  near  Knockmoy,  six 
miles  south-east  of  Tuam,  which  is 
probably  the  place  meant. — O 'D. 

86  A.  D.  3Õ30.— ibur  Masters. 
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time,  seven  plains^'  were  cleared  of  wood  in  Ireland,  naróely. 
Teim-Magli,  in  Gonnauglit :  Magli-Lighat  and  Magli-Belaigh,  in 
Ui  Turtri ;  Magh-Gesilli,  iú  Ui  Falghi ;  Magh-Octair,  in  Leinster ; 
Loch-Magíi,  in  Connaiight,  and  Magh-Eath,  in  Ibli  Echacli. 
When  this  king  had  spent  twenty  years  as  sovereign  ruler  of 
Ireland,  he  was  slain  by  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  in  the  battle  of 
Eaeiri,^  in  Leinster. 

COKMAEL,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  2786.^^  ,  Conmael,  son  of  EberFinn,  son  of  Miledli  of 
Spain,  reigned  thirty  years.  He  was  tlie  íirst  king^^  of  the  race 
of  Eber.  This  Conmael  fonght  íive-and-twenty  battles^^  against 
the  progeny  of  Erimhon.  Here  follow  the  names  of  nine  of 
these  battles :  the  battle  Ucha,  the  battle  of  Cnucha,  the  battle 
of  Eli,  the  battle  of  Sliabh-Betha,  the  battle  of  Gesill,  where 
Palap,  son  of  Erimhon  was  slain,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Modurn, 
where  Semroth,  son  of  Inboth,  fell,  the  battle  of  Cleri,  the  battle 
of  Loch  Lein,  in  which  Beirri  fell,  and  the  battle  of  Aenach  Macha, 


^'  Seven  Plains.  1.  Tenn-Magh, 
Tinknown.  2.  Magh-Lighat,  otherwise 
Lugadh,  unknown.  3.  Magh-Belaigh  ; 
Ui  Turtri,  was  in  Antrim,  but  the  name 
of  this  plain  is  now  unknown.  4.  Magh- 
Gesilli,  was  situate  in  the  barony  of 
Geshill,  Kings  county.  5.  Magh-Octair 
unknown.  6.  Lochmagh/m  Sâiá  hy  the 
Four  Masters  to  be  in  Conalli.  7. 
Magh-Rath  called  otherwise  Magh 
Both,  a  plain  in  the  county  of  Down, 
whose  position  is  determined  by  the  vil- 
lage  of  Moira.— O 'D. 

^«  Raeiri.  This  place  is  now  called 
Raeiri  Mor,  in  Iregan,  barony  of  Tin- 
nehinch,  in  the  Queens  County. — O 'D. 

«3  A.  M.  SÒDO.—Four  Masters. 

^^  The  Jirst  king,  Conmael,  other- 
wise Conmhael  (convayl),  is  styled 
the  first  king  of  the  Eberians,  by  the 
northern  antiquarians  of  the  Erimon- 
ian  race,  as  they  do  not  allow  the  title 
of  Ard-rígha,  to  his  brothers  Er,  Orba, 
Ferann,  and  Fergna,  or  Fergend.  It 
isprobable,  indeed,  that  these  names  are 
apocryphal,  as  before  remarked  of  their 
four  namesakes,  the  sons  of  Partholan. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  sons 
of  Erimhon,  Muimhni  {3Ioowme)y  Lu.- 
ighni,  {Looinie),  and  Laighni,  [Loinie), 


who  are  said  to  have  immediately  suc- 
ceeded  that  conqueror  on  the  Irish 
throne.  Ali  the  Eberian  clans  trace 
their  pedigrees  to  Conmael ;  ali  the 
Erimonian  to  Irial  Faidh,  i.  e.  the 
prophet,  through  Ethrial,  the  pre- 
ceding  monarch. 

^^  Five  and  twenty  battles.  The  names 
of  these  battles  have  not  been  given 
in  Halliday's  edition.  They  are  found, 
however,in  two  MSS.  in  the  translator's 
possession  :  viz.  1.  Ucha,  not  known. 
2.  Cnucha,  famed  in  after  times  for  a 
battle  fought  there  by  Lugaidh  Mac 
Con,  is  probably,  Castleknock,  on  the 
ri  ver  Liífey.  3.  Eli,  in  the  south 
of  the  Kings  co.  and  north  of  Tip- 
perary.  4.  Sliabh  Betha,  on  the 
borders  of  Monaghan,  and  Fermanagh. 
5.  Gesill,  already  located.  In  it  fell 
Palap  son  of  Erimhon.  6.  Sliabh  Mod- 
urn, in  Cremorne,  co.  Down.  7. 
Cleri,  perhaps  Cape  Clear,  co.  Cork, 
or  Clare  Island,  co.  May  o.  8.  Loch 
Lein,  now,  Killarney  Lakes.  This  bat- 
tle was  fought  against  the  Ernai  and 
Martinei,  Ferbolgic  tribes.  9.  Aenach 
Macha,  i.  e.  the  Fair  of  Macha,  other 
wise  Eman  Macha,  near  Armagh. 
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where  Conmael  himself  was  slain  by  Eber,  sou  of  Tighernmas, 
of  the  race  of  Erimhon.^  And  he  was  biiried  on  tbe  southern 
side  of  Aenach  Macha,  on  the  spot  wbicli  is  called  Feit  Conmaeil 
(i.  e.  Conmaers  grave),  to  this  day.^ 


TIGHERKMAS,  ARD-BIGH. 


A.  M.  2816.^  Tighernmas,  son  of  FoUomban,^  son  of  Etlirial, 
son  of  Irial  tbe  Propliet,  son  of  Erirnhòn,  held  tbe  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  fifty  years.  This  Tighernmas  defeated  the  ppster- 
ity  of  Eber  in  twenty-seren  battles  ;^  such  as  the  battle  of  Eli, 


52  Tbe  Four  Masters  tell  us,  that 
tlie  name  of  another  of  his  battle- 
íields  was  Carnmor,  in  which  fell  01- 
lach,who  was  probably  Follach,  father 
of  Tighernmas,  called  Follamhan,  by 
KeatÍDg. 

^3  Covmael  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Eber  Fiiin,  and  had  been  but  a  child 
when  his  father  was  slain.  He  was, 
solemnly  inaugurated  oii  the  Lia  Fail, 
according  to  0'Halloran,  who  also 
quotes  the  following  panegyric  upon 
him,  from  the  Psalter  of  Cashel  :  ^'  He 
it  was  that  killed  Ethrial,  son  of  Irial 
the  Prophet,  with  his  own  hand,  in  re- 
venge  for  his  father's  blood.  He  it  was 
that  fought  fortij-five  battles  against 
the  children  of  Erimhon,  that  slew 
Palap,  the  last  surVivor  of  Erimhon's 
sons,  and  that  won  the  name  of  Con- 
mael, or  Prince  of  Chiefs,  becanse  he 
was  superior  to  ali  others  of  his  own 
time."  There  was  much  rivalry  in 
olden  time,  between  the  northern  and 
southern  tribes,  as  to  the  glory  of  the 
kings  of  their  respectivo  houses,  who 
ruled  Ireland.  Hence  the  discrepancy 
of  our  authorities  as  the  number  of 
this  king's  battles.  We  may,  howerer, 
conclude  that  he  was  a  real  king  of 
Ireland,  from  the  fact  that  the  anti- 
quaries  of  the  Ui  Neill,  whosè  inter est  it 
was  to  contest  the  right  of  the  Eberians 
to  the  Irish  throne,  and  lessen  their  glory, 
have  never  questioned  his  reign.  In 
such  matters,  the  unwilling  testimony 
of  enemies  is  more  reliable  than  the 
partial  memoirs  of  friends.  The  rivalry 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
antiquarians  continued  long  after  their 
patrons  had  ceased  to  have  a  kingdom 


to  contend  for ;  it  can  even  be  trac-ed 
in  the  writings  of  antiquarians  of  a 
very  reeent  date. 

»*  A.  M.  3580.— Fowr  Masters, 
*5  Follomhan,  otherwise  Follach. 
^^  Battles.  1.  Eh,  otherwise  Elli  and 
Elni,  a  district  in  Antrim,  between  the 
rivers  Bann  and  Bush.  2.  3Iagh  Tedy 
unknown.  In  this  battle  fell  Rocorb, 
son  of  Gollan.  3.  Lochmagh,  i.  e.  the 
plain  of  the  Lake,  situation  uncertain. 
In  this  fight  fell  Dagarni,  son  of  Goll, 
son  of  Gollan.  (This  and  the  last-named 
chief  were  apparently  either  Fer-Bolga 
or  Fomorachs.)  4.  Cul-Ard,  lies  m 
Lecale,  co.  Down.  5.  Cul-Fraecham 
unknown.  6.  Ath-Gort,  in  Semni,  lay 
somewhere  near  Island  Magee.  7.  Ar  d 
Niadh,  i.  e.  the  "  Hill  of  the  Hero," 
unknown.  8.  Carn  Feradaigh,  probably 
Seefin,  barony  of  Coshlea,  in  the  south 
of  the  co.  Limerick ;  in  the  battle  fell 
Feradach,  son  of  Rocorb,  son  of  Gollan, 
from  whom  the  Carn  is  called.  9.  Chain 
Cuas,  i.  e.  the  Field  of  the  Caves,  now 
Cloncoose,  barony  of  Granard,  co. 
Longford.  10.  Congnaid^,  in  Tuath 
Ebha  (Toohaiva),  at  the  foot  of  Bin- 
bulbin,  barony  of  Carbery,  co.  Sligo. 
11.  Cluain  Muresg,  or  Mursgi,  some- 
where in  Brefni.  12.  Cul-Fabair,  or 
Fobair,  lay  on  the  east  side  of  Loch 
Corrib,  co.  Galway.  13  .  Loch  Lugh- 
dach  [Lough  Loodagh),  i.  e.  Lugaidh'3 
Lake,  now  Corrane  Lough,  in  the 
barony  of  Iveragh,  co.  Kerry.  14. 
Cuil,  now  Coole,  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
beagh,  on  the  Nore,  co.  Kílkenny.  15. 
Reabh  unknown.  The  Four  Masters 
give  the  following  battles  as  fought  by 
this  king,  which  are  not  named  in  our 
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the  battle  of  Magli-Tect,  tbe  battle  of  Locli-Magli,  tlie  battle  of 
Cul-ard^  tlia  battle  of  Cuil-Fraecliain,  the  battle  of  Atli-gort,  the 
battie  of  Ard-Niadh,  the  battle  of  Carn-Feradaigh,  the  battle  of 
Cluan  Caas,  the  batfcíe  of  Congnaide,  the  battle  of  Oluain  Murisg, 
the  battle  of  Cul-Fabair,  and  seveii  battles  at  Loch  Lnghdach, 
the  two  battles  of  Ouil  at  Argedros,  the  battle  of  Eèabh,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  descendants  of  Eber  were  slain  by  Tighern- 
mas.  Nine  lakes^^  burst  over  the  land  in  the  time  of  Tighernmas, 
namely :  Loch  Kè,  and  Magh-Sulcair  was  the  name  of  the  plaiu 
over  which  this  lake  ílowed ;  Loch-n-Allinni,  in  Connanght; 
Loch  n-Iairn;  Loch  n-Uair;  Loch  Saiglenn,  and  Loch-Gabair, 
in  Meath  and  Breàgh ;  Loch-Febail,  in  Tir-Eògain  {Teerone\  and 
in  this  lake  was  submerged  Pebal,  son  of  Lodán,^^  and  Magh- 
Fuinnside  {Moy  Fineshee)^  was  the  name  of  the  plain  over  wliich 
it  ílowed;  Dubh-loch,  in  Ard-Kianacta ;  and  Loch-Dabail  {Loch 
Dowil\  in  Oirghialla.  And  then,  also,  sprang  the  three  black  riv- 
ers^  of  Ireland,  namely,  the  Fubna,  the  Oallan,  and  the  Torann. 
This  same  Tighernmas  was  the  first  that  discovered  gold  ore 
in  Ireland ;  and  lucadan^^^  was  the  name  of  the  artist  that  refined 
the  gold  for  him.     It  was  in  the  Fotharts,^  east  of  the  Liffey, 

Loch  Dabail,  was  the  old  name  of  a 
Lakenear  Armagh. — O 'D. 

^^  Fehal,  son  of  Lodan,  was  one  of  tlie 
Tuatha-De-Dananns,  of  whose  expul- 
sion  from  Ailech  Neid  and  the  north 
of  Ulster,  we  have  not  yet  heard.  By 
Tir  Eogain  is  here  meant  Inishowen,  in 
the  north  of  Londonderry. 

^^  The  three  black  rivers.  The  Fubna 
is  probably  the  river  now  called  Una, 
in  Tyrone  ;  the  Callan  is  the  River 
Callan,  in  Armagh  ;  the  Torann  is 
nnknown,  if  it  be  not  the  River  Touro 
near  Youghal. 

^"^  lucadan.  0'Flahertystyles  this  art- 
ist Jucadan  of  Oualann.  The  Four 
Masters  also  call  him  an  artist  of  the 
men  of  Oualann.  According  to  Dr. 
0'Donovan,  in  his  notes  to  Leabhar  na 
g-Ceart,  Oualann  lay  in  the  north  of  the 
present  county  of  Wicklow,  adjoining 
the  county  of  Dublin,  and  was,  in  latter 
times,  coèxtensive  with  the  modern 
half  barony  of  Rathdown. 

'  Fotharts,  The  "  Fotharta  Oirter 
Lifi"  [Foharta  irhir  Liffy)  were  also  in 
Wicklow.  The  district  last  described 
seems  to  have  formed  part  of  them. 
Gold  is  still  found  in  Wicklow  moun- 
tains. 


text,  viz. :  1.  Cornar,  not  identified.  2. 
Cnamh-Choill,  i.  e.  the  Wood  of  Bonés, 
in  Oonnaught,  now  Ouil-Onamha, 
(Cool  Knaw),  in  the  east  of  Tirerah, 
CO.  Sligo.  There  are  two  places  of 
this  name  in  Munster.  3.  Cul  Feda, 
not  identified.  4.  Eli,  not  identified, 
there  are  many  places  of  the  name.  5. 
Berre.  Two  other  battles  at  Argedros. 
Three  battles  against  the  Fer-Bolgs 
and  two  against  the  Ernai. — O' Dono- 
van's  Four  Masters, 

^^  Nine  Lakes.  1.  Loch  Kê,  now 
Lough  Key,  near  Boyle,  co.  Roscom- 
mon.  2.  Loch  n-Allinni,  now  Lough 
Allen,  co.  Leitrim.  3.  Loch  n-Iami, 
now  Lough  Iron,  on  the  T^stern  boun- 
dary  of  the  barony  of  Oorkaree,  co. 
West  Meath.  4.  Loch  Uair,  now 
Lough  Owel,  near  Mullingar,  co.  West 
Meath.  5.  Loch  Saiglenn,  now  Lough 
Sheelin,  on  the  borders  of  Oavan,  Long- 
ford,  and  Meath.  6.  Loch  Gabair,  is 
now  dried  up,  but  iís  site  is  still  called 
LochGabhair  [Lough  Gowr),  in  Irish, 
and  in  English  Lagore.  7.  Loch 
Fehail,  otherwise  Loch  Febhail,  now 
Loch  Foyle,  on  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land.  8.  Dubh-loch,  i.  e.  "  the  Black 
Lake  ;"  Ard  Cianacta,  is  now  called 
the  barony  of  Ferard,  co.  Louth.    9. 
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tliat  it  was  smelted.  It  was  also  in  tlie  time  of  Tigliernmas  that 
cloths  were  íirst  died  piirple  and  blue  and  green,  in  Ireland.  It 
was  in  his  time,  likewise,  that  ornaments,  fringes  and  borders, 
"were  íirst  used  by  the  Irish  upon  their  dresses.^  In  like  jnanner, 
it  was  he  that  first  established  it  as  a  custom  in  Ireland,  tliat  tliere 
sliould  be  but  one  color^  in  the  dress  of  a  slave,  two  in  that  of  a 
peasant,  three  in  that  of  a  soldier  or  a  young  nobleman,  four  in 
tliat  of  a  brughaidh  {brooee^  i.  e.  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  publio 
hospitality),  íive  in  that  of  a  district  chieftain,  and  six  in  that  of 
a  king  or  queen,  and  in  that  of  "an  Ollamh. 

Tighernmas,  and  three-fourths  of  the  meu  of  Eri  with'  him, 
died  at  Magh-Slect,^  on  the  eve  of  Sanihain  (All-IIallows),  while 
worshipping  Crom  Cruaidh,^  the  Arch  Idol  of  Ireland.  For  it 
was  this  Tighernmas  that  íirst  began  to  'oífer  idolatrous  worship 
to  Orom  Cruaidh^  in  Ireland,  about  one  hnndred  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Gaels,  just  as  Zoroaster^  had  done  in  Greece.    It  is 


^  Br  esses.  Mageoghegan,  in  liis 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  says  that  Tighernmas  was  the  íirst 
who  caused  standing  cups  to  be  made, 
that  refined  gold  and  silver,  and  pro- 
cured  liis  goldsmith  to  make  gold  and 
silver  pins,  to  fasten  men's  and  women's 
garments  about  their  necks,  and  also 
that  he  was  the  íirst  that  invented  the 
dyeing  of  colored  {i.  e.  particolored) 
cloths  in  Ireland. 

^  Colors.  The  Four  Masters  and 
OTlaherty  ascribe  the  establishment  of 
this  latter  custom  to  the  next  succeed- 
ing  monarch,  Eocaidh  Edgothach,  or 
Eadgadach.  0'Halloran  says  that  the 
latter  king  nierely  put  in  force  the  law 
enacted  by  his  predecessor. 

*  Magh  Sled,  otherwise  "  Magh 
Sleacht"  [Moy  Sklaght)  i.  e.  the  Plain 
of  Prostration.  This  plain  lay  in  the 
barony  of  Tullyhaw,  and  county  of 
Oavan.  Crom  Oruach,  the  chief  idol 
of  the  Pagan  Irish,  stood  near  a  ri  ver 
called  Gathard,  in  this  plain,  and  St. 
Patrick  erected  a  church  near  it,  called 
Domhnach-mor  {Downaghmore) .  Ac- 
cordíng  to  the  Dinn  Senchas,  this  was 
the  principal  idol  of  ali  the  colonies 
that  settled  in  Ireland,  and  they  were 
wont  to  ofíèr  it  the  firstlings  of  animais 
and  other  ofíerings. — See  0'Donovan's 
Four  Masters. 

°  Crom  Cruaidh,  otherwise  Crom 
Croach  and  Orom  Cruach.    OTlaherty 


says,  that  this  idol  Was  the  prince  of  ali 
the  idols  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  had  its 
station,  previous  to  the  subversion  of 
idolatry,  in  Moy  Sleuct,  where  the  Irish 
kings  and  nobility  used  to  adore  it  with 
the  highest  veneration,and  with  peculiar 
rites  and  sacriíices.  Jocelyn,  in  his  life 
of  St.  Patrick  says,  that  it  was  an  idol 
embossed  with  gold  and  silver,  and  that 
it  had  ranged  on  either  side  of  it,  twelve 
brazen  statues  of  less  distinction.  He 
further  tells  us,  that  when  St.  Patrick 
saw  this  idol  from  a  distance,  standing 
near  the  river  Gathard,  and  threatened 
to  strike  it  down  with  his  staff,  that  it 
fell  tOAvards  the  West,  its  face  having 
been  turned  to  Temoria  or  Tara  (i.  e. 
south-east),  and  that  the  impression  of 
the  staff  was  found  on  its  left  side, 
though  it  had  never  left  the  hand  of  the 
man  of  God.  The  twelve  smalJer  idols 
were  then  buried  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  earth.  In  commemoration  of  this 
destruction  of  idolatry,  it  is  thought 
that  the  last  Sunday  in  summer  is  called 
Domhnach  Crom-duibh  (DownaghCrom- 
duiv),  i.  e.  the  Sunday  of  the  Black 
Orom. — See  0'Flaherty's  Ogygia. 

^  Zoroaster,  Of  the  age  of  this  phi- 
losopher  little  is  known.  He  is  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  teacher  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  and 
is  by  some  said  to  have  been  a  king  of 
Bactria,  where  he  was  renowned  as  a 
lawgiver  and  reformer.     He  admitted 
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also  from  tlie  prostrations'  (or  sacriíices)  wliicli  tlie  men  of  Ireland 
were  wont  to  offer  therepn  to  this  idol,  that  the  above-mentioned 
plain  of  Magli-Slect,  wliich  is  in  Brefni,  lias  its  name. 

Some  antiquarians  tell  us,  that  Ireland  remained  witlioiit  a 
king^  for  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tighernmas,  and  that  it 
was  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  son  of  Conmael,  that  assumed  the  sov- 
ereignty  next  after  him.  But  they  are  not  trne  in  this;  for  the 
*'  Eeim  Eighraide  "  or  Eojal  Catalogue,  says  that  Eocaidh  Edgo- 
thach,  of  the  race  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  was  the  king  who  suc- 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne. 


EOCAIDH^  EDGOTHACH,  ARD-BiaH. 

A.  M.  2866;^  Eocaidh  Edgothach,!^  son  ofDari,  son  of  Congal, 
son  of  Edamhan,  son  of  Mal,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  son 
of  Breogan,  held  the  sovereignty  for  four  years,  until  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  Kermna,  son  of  Ebric. 


no  visible  object  of  adoration  but  Fire, 
and  his  system  was  far  removed  from . 
the  gross  idolatry  of  Greece  and  Kome. 
Numbers  of  his  folio wers  are  still  found 
in  Pérsia  and  índia/  Dr.  Keating  is 
wrong  in  bringing  him  to  Greece,  and 
in  coupling  his  name  with  idolatry.  It 
shows  in  how  vague  a  sense  the  word 
"Greig"  [Graigue)  was  understood  by 
Irish  writers.  Fire  seems  also  to  have 
been  the  grand  object  of  worship  in 
Ireland,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  scanty  evidences  that  remain  od  that 
subject, 

'  Prostrations.  The  word  "Slecht"  is 
translated  "  genuflection"  by  Dr.  0'Don- 
ovan .  S orne  have  translated  it '  'slaugh- 
ter  f  but  the  word,  which  is  still  in 
frequent  use,  can  scarcely  bear  so  strong 
a  construction  in  Gaelic. 

•  Without  a  king.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters  give  Tigherninas  a  reign  of  seventy- 
seven  years,  and  say  that  after  his  death 
there  was  an  interregnum  of  seven 
years,  and  that  Eochaidh  Edgothach 
then  succeeded  as  monarch. 

^  Eocaidh  I.  Eochaidh  {Oghié),  gen, 
Echach  (Aghagh)  and  some  others  are 
•names  of  such  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  list  of  our  monarchs,  that  it  is 
deemed  useful  to  designate  them  by 
numbers  in  these  notes.  It  means  horse- 
man  or  knight,  being  derived  from 
"  ech  '^  {agh)  a  steed,  plural  "  Eocha " 
{ogki). 


'°  A.  M.  3664.— Foiír  Masters, 
"  Edgothach  [Aidgôhagh).  He  was 
called  by  this  name,  say  some  of  our 
annalsi  because  he  introduced  into  Ire- 
land the  "  Il-brecta"  {Il-bmghta),ov  law 
for  distinguishing  rank  by  the  various 
colors  of  persons'  garments  ;  v/hile  oth- 
ers, who  attribute  that  law  to  Tighern- 
mas, say  that  he  but  enforced  its  prac- 
tice.  The  word  is  derived  from  "Edach'* 
(Aidagh),  clothes,  and"guth"  or"goth" 
(goli),  a  shade  or  distinction.  On  this 
law  Mr.  Moore  has  made  the  following 
remarks :  "In  the  reign  of  Achy 
(Eocaidh),  a  singular  law  was  enacted, 
regulating  the  exact  number  of  colors 
by  which  the  garments  of  the  difíerent 
ranks  of  society  were  to  be  distinguished. 
These  regulations  are  curious  ;  not  ouly 
as  showing  the  high  station  allotted  to 
learning  and  talent,  but  as  presenting 
a  coincidence  rather  remarkable  with 
that  custom  of  Patriarchal  times,  which 
made  a  garment  of  many  colors  the  ap- 
propriate  dress  of  kings'  daughters  and 
princes.  For  a  long  period,  indeed, 
most  of  the  Eastern  nations  retained 
both  the  practice  of  dividing  the  people 
into  diíferent  casts  and  professions,  and 
also,asappears  from  the  regulations  of 
Giamschid,  king  of  Pérsia,  this  custom 
of  distinguishing  the  diíferent  classes  by 
appropriate  dresses.  From  the  parti- 
colored  garments  worn  by  the  ancient 
Scots  or  Irish,  is  derived  the  national 
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KEEMNA  AND   SOBAEKI,  ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  M.  2870.^^  Kermna  and  Sobarki,  the  two  sons  of  EbriC;  son 
of  Eber,  son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled  the  kingdom  òf  Ireland  for 
forty  years,  and  tliese  were  the  first  kin^s  of  the  Ulidians.^^  They 
made  a  partition^*  of  Ireland  between  them ;  and  the  bonndary 
line  between  their  shares,  ran  from  Inber  Colpa,  near  Drogheda, 
to  Luimnech  Mumhan  {Limnagh  Moon)^  now  Limerick.  ISTorth. 
of  this  line  lay  the  dominions  of  Sobarki,  and  on  them  he  built 
the  dun  or  fortress  called  Dun  Sobarki.  The  southern  part  be- 
longed  to  Kermna,  and  on  it  he  built  Dun  Kermna,  which  is  now 
called  Dun  Mio  Phadraig,  in  Courcies'  country.  Sobarki  was 
slain  by  Eocaidh  Menn,  the  son  of  a  Pomorian  king,  and  Kermna^^ 
fell  by  the  sword  of  Eocaidh  Faebar-gias,  in  the  battle  of  Duii 
Kermna. 


EOCAIDH  FAEBAR-GLAS,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2910.^^  Eocaidh  F^ebar-glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of 
Eber  Finn,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land for  twenty  years.  Hewas  called  Eocaidy^  "  Faebar-glas '^ 
or  Eocaidh  of  the  "blue-green  edge,"  because  blue-green  and 
sharp-edged  were  his  two  javelins.  He  yanquished  the  race  of 
Erimhon  in  the  foUowing  battles,^^  namely :  the  battle  of  Lua- 


fashion  of  the  Plaid,  still  prevailing 
among  tlieir  descendants  in  Scotland." 
He  adds  in  a  note,  that  "a  similar  fancy 
for  parti-colored  dresses  prevailed  in 
Gaul,"  for  which  he  quotes  Diodorus 
Siculus,  who  describes  the  Gauls  as 
wearing  garments  ^'flowered  wíth  ali  va- 
rieties  of  color — i^^pcôfiaoL  naVTOÔaiTOLÇ 
ócrjvÔLajJLEiíevovç ,''^  That  part  of  the 
dress  which  they  called  braccse,  or 
breeches,w8re  so  called  from  having  been 
plaided ;  the  word  "brac"  [brec)  signi- 
fying  in  CeltiCjSpockled  or  parti-colored. 
')'acitus,  also,  in  describing  Oaecina,  as 
dressed  ^  in  the  Gaulish  fashion,  repre- 
sents  him  with  trousers  and  a  plaid 
mantle — versicolore  sago,  braccas.tegmen 
barbarum  indutus.  And  again  he  says  : 
"  Thus  Jacob  made  Joseph  a  coat  of 
many  colors  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3),  and  Xa- 
mar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18),had  a  garment 
of  many  colors,  for  with  such  robes 
were  the  kings'  daughters,  that  were 
virgins,  apparelled. 

'-'  A.  M.  3668.— Foztr  Masters. 
15 


*^  Ulidians,  i.  e.  the  posterity  of  Ir» 
son  of  Miledh,  who  were  the  first  Gaelic 
possessors  of  Uladh  {Ulla)  or  Ulster. 

'*  Partition.  This  partition  has  been 
before  treated  of. 

'^  Kermna.  He  is  called  "  Oermna 
{Karmna)  Finn,"  i.  e.  "  the  Fair,"  by 
the  Four  Masters.  "  Sobarki,"  other- 
wise  "  Sobhairce,"  is  pronounced  Sovh 
arJcie  and  Sovarkie, 

''  A.  M.  Sl08,—Four  Masters, 

"  Eocaidh  H.  Styled  Faebhar-ghlas 
(Fair-loss  or  Faivor-loss) .  He  is  called 
Faebhar-dherg  {Faivor'yarg),OY,  of  the 
Red  Blade,  by  the  Psalter  of  Cashel. 

'^  Battles.  1.  Luacair  Degaidh,  oth- 
erwise  "  Luachair  Deaghaidh"  {Looghir 
Dea  or  Dfe),  now  Slieve  Longhra,  near 
Oastleisland,  co.  Kerry.  2.  FosadhDa 
GJiort  {Fossa  daiv  gJwrt),  i.  e.  the  Dwell- 
ing  of  the  Two  (tiííed)  Fields,  unknown. 
3.  Cumar  Uri  n-uiski  {Cummar  dree 
nishJci),  the  Meeting  of  the  Three  Wâ- 
ters,  near  Waterford.  4.  Tuaim  Bre- 
galn  ( Toohn  Dragguin)  or  Tuaim  Drth 
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cair  Degaidh,  in  Munster;  tlie  battle  of  Fosaigli-Da-Gort;  the 
battle  Cumar-tri-n-iiiski  or  the  Meeting  of  tlie  Three  Waters ;  the 
battle  of  Taaim-Dregain,  in  Brefni;  the  battle  of  Droni  Liathain. 
The  following  plains^^  were  cleared  of  wood  by  him  while  he  ruled 
Ireland,  namelj :  Magh-Smethrach,  in  TJi  Falghi ;  Magh-Laigni 
and  Magh-Luirg,  in  Connaught ;  Magh-Lemna;  Magh-Ninair ; 
Magh-Fubna  and  Magh-Da-Grabail,  in  Oirghialla.  This  Eocaidh 
fell  at  last  by  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  in  the  battle  of  Carman.^^ 


riACAIDH  LABRANKI,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  2930.^^  Fiacaidh  Labranni,^  son  of  Smirgoll,  son  of 
Enboth,  son  of  Tighernmas,  son  of  Follomhan,  son  of  Irial  the 
Prophet,  son  of  Erimhon,  held  the  kiogdom  of  Ireland  for 
twenty-four  years,  or  for  thirty-six,'^^  as  other  historians  relate. 
It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  three  rivers^*  sprung  forth, 
namely :  the  Flesg,  the  Maing,  and  the  Labrann.  From  the  lat- 
ter  of  these  Fiacaidh  received  his  snrname,  ^'Labranni,"  i.  e.  of 
the  Labrann.  In  his  time,  also,  Loch  Erni^^  burst  over  the  land, 
and  the  plain  which  it  oyerwhelmed  was  called  Magh-Ghenainn. 


con,  now  Tomregan,  near  BallycoDnell, 
on  tlie  borders  of  Oavan  and  Ferma- 
nagh.  5.  D rom  Liathain  [Brum  Lee- 
hawin),  is  probably  Drom  Lethan  {Brum 
Lahan),  now  Drumlane,  co.  Cavan. — 
0'D. 

*^  Plains.  1.  Magh-Smethrach  [Moy 
Smarragh),  in  Offally  is  unknown.  2. 
Mag-Laigni  [Moy-Lineh)  ;  the  Four 
Masters  have  Magh  n-Aidhni  {Moy- 
Nineh),  a  district  in  Galway.  3.  Magk- 
Luirg  [Moy-Lurrig),  now  the  plains  of 
Boyle,  co.  Eoscommon.  4.  Magh-Lem- 
na {Moy-Lewna  or  Levna),  a  district 
lying  eastwards  of  Clogher,  in  Tyrone, 
along  the  ri  ver  Blackwater;  it  was 
otherwise  called  Closach.  õ.  Magh- 
Ninair,  called  also  Magh  n-Inir,  un- 
known. 1.  Magh-Fubna,  probaly  the 
plain  of  the  ri  ver  Oona,  in  Tyrone. 
6.  Magh  da  Gnbail  {JSÍoy  daw  Gowal), 
m  Oirghialla. — 0'D. 

^  Carman,  now  "Wexford.  Hence 
comes  Loch  g-Carman  [Lough  Garman), 
i.  e.  the  Lake  of  Oarman,  or  rather  Car- 
ina, now  Wexford  Bay,  which  Moore, 
in  his  History  of  Ireland,  would  have 
io  mean  the  "  G-erman  lake." 

2'  A.  M.  3728.— Fowr  Masters. 

^  Fiacaidh  I., otherwise  "Fiachaidh 


Labhrainni"  {Feegha  Lavrinnie  or  Low- 
rinnie). 

23  rpj^g  -piç^^^  Masters  agree  with  Dr. 
Keating  in  stating  that  this  monarch 
reigned  but  twenty-four  years. 

2*  Three  Rivers,  1.  The  Flesg,  now 
the  Flesk,  a  river  flowing  through 
Magunihy,  in  the  south-east  of  Kerry. 
2.  The  Maing,  now  the  Maine,  flowing 
through  Troughanacmy,  in  the  same 
county.  3  The  Labrann,  otherwise 
Labhrann  [Lavrann  or  Lowran).  Hal- 
liday  translates  this,  the  Larne,  but 
Dr.  0'Donovan  thinksthat  this  river 
lay  in  the  same  region  with  the  other 
two,  and  was  that  now  called  the 
Cashen  River,  in  Kerry.  See  Four 
Masters. 

25  Loch  E^ni,  now  Lough  Erne,  co. 
Fermanagh.  The  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters  say  that  Fiacaidh  fought  a 
battle  against  the  Ernai,  (a  sept)  of 
the  Ferbolgs  (on  the  plain)  where 
Loch  Erne  (now)  is.  After  the  bat- 
tle was  gained  from  them,  the  lake 
flowed  over  them,  so  tli^at  it  was  from 
them  the  lake  is  named,  i.  e.  "  a  lake 
over  the  Ernai"  "  (Loch  tar  Ernai)." 
-0'D. 
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It  was  tte  son  of  tliis  monarcli,  who  was  called  Aengus  011- 
buadacli,^^  that  routed  the  Crntlinigli  (Picts)  and  the  ancient  Brit- 
ons,  wlio  dwelt  in  Alba,  in  many  battles.  It  was  he,  likewise, 
tliat  íirst  broTight  Alba  under  the  dominion  of  the  Gaels,  altbouglí 
the  latter  had  claimed  a  right  of  tribute  from  that  country,  ever 
since  the  days  of  Erimhon,  son  of  Miledh.  It  was  about  one 
bundred  and  íifty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Irei  and  by  the 
children  of  Miledh,  that  Alba  was  brought  under  tbe  Gaelic 
sway  and  compelled  to  pay  rent  to  the  Irish  monarclis,  by  Aen- 
gus  011-buadach.  This  Fiacaidh.  fought  four  battles^^  against  the 
posterity  of  Eber,  namely,  the  battle  of  Fargi,  the  battle  of  Gal- 
laidh,  the  battle  of  Sliabh  Fèmbenn,  and  the  battle  of  Bèl-Gadan ; 
in  which  last  he  was  himself  slain  by  Eocaidli  Mumlio. 

EOCAIDH  MUMHO,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  2954.28  Eocaidli  Mumho,^^  son  of  Mogli  Febis,  son  of 
Eocaidli  Faebar-Glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber  Finn,  son  of 
Miledh  of  Spain,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty-one  years,  until 
be  was  slain  by  Aengus  011-mucaidh,  in  tbe  battle  of  Cliacli.^ 


AEI^-GUS   OLL-MUCAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2975.^^  Aengus  Oll-mucaidh.,^  son  of  Fiacaidh.  Labranni, 

fionn,"  i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Fair 
Women,  is  a  corruption  of  "  Sliabh  na 
m-ban  Femenn,"  i.  e.  the  mountain  of 
the  women  Femhenn.  According  to 
local  tradition,  the  women  of  thÍ3 
mountain  were  enchanted  beanties,  co- 
te mporary  with  Finn  JMac  Cumhail  in 
the  3d  century.  4.  Bèl  Gadan,  now  Bul- 
gadan,  in  the  parish  of  Kilbreedy  Major, 
near  Kilmallock,  co.  Limerick. — 0'I). 

2  8  A.  M.  S1ò2.~Four  Masters. 

^^  EocAiDH  III.,  otherwise  Eochaidh 
Mumha  [Oghee  Moo  or  Muvo).  This 
is  the  prince  from  whom  some  legenda 
derive  the  Irish  name  of  Munster.  It  is, 
however,  more  probable  that  he  derived 
his  surname  from  that  principality,  as 
before  suggested.  If  the  word  "Mumho" 
were  at  any  time  Gaelic,  some  reason 
would  have  been  given  for  its  having 
been  applied  to  this  King.  The  most 
probable  meaning  to  assign  to  his  name 
and  title  is  "the  knight"  or  "  horseman 
of  Mumho,"  i.  e.  of  Munster. 

^^  CliacL  The  districtround  Knock- 
any,  co.  Limerick,  went  by  this  name. 

31  A.  M.  ^ITò.—Four  Masters. 

^^  Aengus  L,  called   "  Aengus  OU- 


2®  Aengus  OU-buadach.  011-bhuad- 
hach  ( Ull-vooagh) ,  means  ali  victorious, 
being  derived  from  "  011,"  ali  and 
"  buadh,"  victory.  The  surname  is 
also  spelled,  "  Òll-mhuchach "  {Ull- 
vooghagh),  which  would  mean,  ali  ex- 
tinguishing,  being  a  compound  of  "oll" 
with  Much  {Moogh)f  which  signiíles 
to  extinguish.  OU-mhucaidh  ( Ull  Vuc- 
kee),  translated  "  of  the  Great  Swine," 
another  form  of  the  surname,  but 
which  shouldrather  meaneither  swinish^ 
abounding  in  swine,  or  ali  swínish,  is  a 
title  very  unlikely  to  be  given  to  a  con- 
quering  hero,  although,  as  0'Flaherty 
instances,  the  distinguished  Roman 
family  of  the  Porcii,  may  have  taken 
its  surname  from  "  porcus,"  a  Swine. 

^■^  Battles.  1.  Fargi,  unknown.  In 
this  battle,  fell  Mofebis  or  Mogh  Febis, 
sonofEocaidhFaebar-glas.  2.  Gallaidh, 
called  also  Gathlach,  now  probably 
Gayly,  in  the  barony  of  Iraghticonor, 
00.  Kerry.  3.  Sliabh  Femhenn,  oth- 
erwise Sliabh  Feimhen  (Sleeve  Faivinn 
or  Fewinn)M  now  called  Slieve-na-man, 
CO.  Tipperary.  The  present  local  name 
of  this  mountain,  "  Sliabh  na  n-ban 
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of  tlie  line  of  Erimliòn,  held  tlie  sovereignty  for  eigliteen  yarâ,, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  for  twenty-one.     He  was  called 


011-mucaidh,  from  "  oll "  great^  and  *'  muca  "^ 


'  swinc . 


because  lie 


possessed  the  largest  swine  in  Ireland  ia  his  daj.  By  him  were 
ibught  tlie  folio wing  battles,^^  namely :  tlie  battle  of  Cleri,  tlie 
battle  of  Sliabli  Calgi,  where  Baskenn  fell ;  tlie  battle  of  Magli- 
En-Sgiath,  in  Connauglit;  the  battle  of  Glas  Fraecliàin,  where 
Praechàn  the  Prophet  fell ;  and  he  gained  íifty  battles  over  the 
Cruthnigh  and  the  Fer-Boigs  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orcades. 
Three  lakes^^  burst  forth  in  his  reign,  namely :  Loch  Aein-bethi, 
in  Oirghialla ;  Loch  Salkedain  and  Loch  Grasan,  in  Magh  Lnirg. 
The  folio  wing  plains^^  were  reclaimed  from  wood  in  his  reign, 


mucadha"  (Aineesse  OUvucJcee),  in  tlie 
Four  Masters. 

*^  Muca.  This  derivation  must  have 
originated  with  some  facetious  Munster 
Shanachie,  who  not  being  able  to  deny 
the  power  and  victories  of  Aengus, 
gave  tliis  somewhat  ridiculous  version 
to  his  title  of  *'  ali  sijbduing/'  in  order 
to  please  his  patrons  of  the  line  of 
Eber,  the  enemies  and  rivais  of  the 
posterity  of  Aengus.  Dr.  Keating 
nas  too  readily  adopted  many  such 
coarse  jokes  as  real  derivations.  "  Dr. 
Keating,  indeed,"  says  the  learned  0'- 
Flaherty,  "  was  a  man  of  profound 
reading  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country, 
but  he  acted  like  that  man  amongst 
the  seasoners  of  the  salad,  who  threw 
ali  sorts  of  herbs  into  it  promiscuously 
without  choice  or  selection." 

^  Battles.  Cleri,  perhaps  Cape 
Clear  ;  that  of  Sliabh  Calgi  [Sleeve 
CoJguy),  in  Corcabaskin,  was  ibught 
againsfc  the  Mar  tini,  a  Belgian  tribe. 
It  is  thought  that  the  mountain  of 
Callain,  in  Ibrickan,  co.  Clare,  is  the 
place  here  named,  as  Ibrickan  formerly 
was  ineluded  in  Oorcobaskin  {which 
probahly  had  its  namefrom  the  Bascend 
or  Baskenn  here  named).  Magh  En- 
Sgiath  (Moy  Ainskeeh),  i.  e.  "  the 
plain  of  the  One  Shield,"  unknown. 
Glas,  otherwise  Ros  Fraechan,  in  the 
barony  of  Murresk,  in  Mayo.  Aengus 
also  fought  the  battle  of  Cuirki  (not 
identified)  against  the  Martini ;  and  the 
battle  of  Carn  Rekeda,  (not  identified;) 
the  battle  of  Ouil  Ratha,  in  South 
Munster ;  the  battle  of  Sliabh  g-Oua, 
now  Slieve  Gua,  in  the  parish  of  Seski- 


nan,  in  the  pesies  of  Waterford,  against 
the  Ernai  ;  and  the  battle  of  Ard- 
Achad,  (perhaps  Ardagh,  co.  Longford,) 
in  which  fell  Smirgoll,  son  of  Smethra, 
king  of  the  Fomorians. — O 'D. 

^^  Lakes.  1.  Loch  Aein-hethi,  {Ainr 
behi,)  probably  Bellahoe  Lough,  on 
the  confines  of  Meath  and  Monaghan. 

2.  Loch  Salkedan,  or  Loch  Sailech,  i.  e. 
"  the  Lake  of  Willows,' '  not  identified. 

3.  Loch  Gasan,  in  the  barony  of  Boyle, 
not  identified.  We  shall  soon  cease  to . 
hear  of  these  burstings  or  springing.H 
forth  of  lakes  and  rivers,  whatever 
meaning  our  Pagan  bards  and  Druida 
attached  thereto.  It  has  been  before 
said,  that  the  discovery  of  those  lakes 
might  be  what  is  thus  recorded ;  so 
might,  in  like  manner,  either  the  con- 
quests  of  the  districts  in  which  they  lay, 
or  their  exposure  to  view  by  the  clearing 
of  the  plains  in  their  vicinity.  If  there 
be  any  foundation  for  these  traditions, 
it  must  be  some  of  these.  The  Four 
Masters  record  an  eruptíon  of  the  Sea, 
in  this  reign,  between  Eba  (Magherow), 
and  Ros  Ketti  (the  Rosses),  on  the 
coast  of  Sligo. 

2^  Plains.  1.  Magh  Glenna  DercoUy 
i.  e.  the  Plain  of  the  Yalley  of  Acorns, 
nnkiiown.  2.  Magh  Aensgiath,  un- 
known. 3.  Magh  Culi  Cael,  a  narro w 
plain  situated  in  the  barony  of  Banagh, 
in  the  west  of  Donegal.  "  Bogani"  in 
the  text  should  be  "  Boganech."  4. 
Ael-magh,  i.  e.  the  plain  of  Lime  ;  there 
are  many  districts  called  Calraidhe 
(Calree),  where  this  plain  might  be 
situated.  5.  Magh  Mucromhi,  lay  in 
Galway,  immediately  to  the  west  of 
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namely:  Magli-Glenna  Dercon,  in  Kinèl  ConaíU;  Magli-Aein- 
Sgiatb,  in  Leinster ;  Magh  Guli  Cael,  in  Bogani ;  Ael-Magh,  in 
Calraicle ;  Magli-Mucromhi,  in  Connauglit ;  Magli-Luacra  De- 
gaidli  and  Magh-Arcoill,  in  Ciara^de  Luacra. 

Aengus  OU-mucaidli  was  finally  slain  in  tlie  battle  of  Sliabh 
Cua,  bj  Enna,  son  of  Nectan,  a  Miinsterman.  Howeyer,  some 
historians  tell  us  that  Enna  Argthecli  was  the  man  that  slew  Hm, 
in  the  battle  of  Carman  f^  and  this  tradition  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  true  one,  according  to  the  duan  that  begins  with  the  verse, 
"Aengus  OU-mucaidh  was  slain,"  The  Reim  Eighraide  or 
Eoyal  Catalogue,  likewise,  bears  out  the  latter  tradition. 

EIíISTA  ARGTHECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  2993.^  Enda^9  Argthech,  i.  e.  Enda  the  Despoiler  or 
Plunderer,  son  of  Eocaidh  Mumho,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  the  first 
that  mado  silver  shields^^  in  Ireland.  He  had  them  made  at  Ar- 
gedros,  and  bestowed  them  upon  the  Irish  chieftains.  He  fell 
by  the  sword  of .  Eothectach,  son  of  Maen,  in  the  battle  of 
Eaigni.^i" 

ROTHECTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8020.^  Eothectach,43  son  of  Maen,  son  of  Aengus  011- 
mucaidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty- 
íive  years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Sedná,  son  of  Artri,  at  Eath- 
Cruachan.^ 

SEDISTA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8045.^  Sedna,^  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Ebric,  son  of  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland 

Athenry.     6.   Magh-Luchair  Degaidh  their  nobility.     See  the  Leabhar  na  g- 

[Moy  Looghra  Dea),  lay  near  Oastleisl-  Ceart,  edited  by  Dr.  CDonovan. 

and,  CO.  Kerry.     7.  Magh-Arcoill  lay  ^^  Raigni  was  a    place  in  Oàory, 

in  Kerry  also,  but  its  precise  situation  called  aíso   Magh  Eaigni,  .whence   the 

is  unknown.  king  of  that   country  was   sometimes 

^'  Carman,  now  Wexford.      It  is  called  "  Eigh  Eaighni,"  {Ree  Roynie,) 

here  the  Four  Masters  say  that  he  was  — 0'D.. 

slain,  and  by  Enna  Argthech. '  *^  A.  M.  3817. — Four  Masters. 

28  A.  M.  3791.     Four  Masters.  '*^  Rothectach  I.,    otherwise  Rol- 

29  Enna  I.     This  name  is  otherwise  theachtach  (Rohaghtagh). 

spelled  "  Enda."     His  surname  is  pro-  ^*  Ratli  Cruaclian,  now  Rathcroghan 

nounced,  Arriggagli.  near  Belanagare,  in  the  county  of  Roa- 

^^  Silver  Skields.     This  might  mean  common. 

shields,  ornamented  or  embossed  with  ^^  A.  M.  3843. — Four  Masters. 

silver.     For  an  account  of  the  various  ^^  Sedna  I. 
prescnts  made  by  the  Irish  kisgs  to 
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for  úvG  years,  at  tlie  end  of  wliich  lie  was  slain  by  his  own-son, 
at  Cruacham,  upon  his  return  from  Ms  marine  expedition.^^ 

FIACAIDH  FIN-SGOTHACH,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8050.^  Fiacaidh49  Fin-sgotliacli,  son  of  Sedna,  of  the  line 
of  Ir,  riiled  Ireland  for  tvventj  years.'  He  was  called  "  Fin- 
sgothach,"  or,  of  the  wine  flowers,^^  because  in  his  time  there 
were  wme-producing  flowers,  i.  e.  "  sgotha  fina"  {slwhafeena)  m 
Ireland,  wbicli  the  people  used  to  press  into  cups.  Fiacaidh  was 
slam  by  Munemhon,  son  of  Cas  Clothach. 

MUNEMHO:^-,  AED-EIGH. 

A.  M.  3070.51  Munemlion,52  g^^^  ^f  q^^  Clotliacli,  son  of  Fe- 
rarda,  son  of  Eothectach,  son  of  Eos,  son  of  Glas,  son  of  JSfnadatli, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  five  years.  ^  Munemhon  was  the 
first,  who  ordained  that  coUars  of  gold^  should  be  worn  ronnd 


*J  Marine  Expedition.  Perhaps  pi- 
ratical  expedition,  were  the  better 
translation  ;  the  original  is  "  dubh- 
loingeas."  (doo-lÍTigess,)  i.  e.  blackfleet. 

*8  A.  M.  3S48.—Foiir  M^sters. 

^^  Fiacaidh  II.,  otherwise  Fiachadh 
{Feeghd). 

^^  Wine  flowers.  Halliday  trans- 
lates  the  words  "  Sgotha  íiona'  by 
"  a  ^ower  of  grapes,"  a  construction 
that  it  can  scarcely  bear.  There  is  a 
tradition,  that  a  species  of  beer  was 
formerly  extracted  from  heath  flowers, 
in  Ireland,  but  the  probability  is,  that 
this  reference  is  made  to  the  invention 
of  some  drink  which  was  pressed  from 
the  natural  frui ts  of  the  country.  Finns- 
gothach,  [FeensJwhagh,)  might  be  a 
corruption  ofFiun-sgothach,  and  have 
reference  to  his  "  Finngh^iV  (finneeT) , 
or  parricide.  To  lop  off,  is  one  of  the 
meanipgs  of  the  word  "  sgoth." — The 
Four  Masters  tell  us,  that  every  plain 
in  Ireland,  abounded  in  flowers  and 
ehamrocks,  in  the  time  of  Fiacaidh. 
These  flowers,  moreover,  were  found 
fíill  of  wine,  so  that  the  wine  was 
squeezed  into  bright  vessels.  Dr.  0'- 
Donovansays  that  ''finnsgothach,"  i.  e. 
of  white  flowers,  is  the  more  likely 
reading,  and  adds,  as  a  reason,  the  re- 
mark  that  "wine  was  then  probably  un- 


known  in  Ireland,"  forgetting,  appa- 
rently,  that  this  country  must  have 
been  then  "  well  known"  to  the  Pheui- 
cians,  and  that,that  nation  of  merchants 
would  not  have  forgotten  so  tempt- 
ing  a  commodity  as  wine,  in  their  trade 
with  the  natives,  even  supposing  the 
latter  to  have  been  niere  savages. 
Wine,  tpo,  is  as  old,  if  not  older  than 
Noah,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of 
his  posterity  would  have  so  soon  for- 
gotten its  name.  To  those  that  think, 
with  the  editor,  that  the  race  of  Eber 
Scot  had  come  to  Eri,  imraediately 
from  a  vine-bearing  region,  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  word  "  fion  "  or  "  fiii "  does 
not  SQí?m  premature.  The  name,  with 
but  slight  variations,  is  found  in  the 
Greek,  Latin  and  Hebrew  languages, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  its  Phceni- 
cian  was  also  not  remote  from  the 
Gaelic  "  fion."  It  is  certain  the  word 
was  in  use  before  the  Gaels  left  the 
common  cradle  of  ali  mankind. 

»i  A.  M.  3868.— jPowr  Masters. 

5"^  Munemhon,  otherwise  Muineam- 
hon,  {Munevone.)  Cas  Clothach, 
(Clohagh,)  i.  e.  Cas  the  Renowned.  The 
Four  Masters  say  that  Munemhon  had 
assisted  Fiacaidh  I.  in  killing  his  father. 

^'^  Collars  of  Golã.  Numbers  of 
such  golden  collars  or  "  torqueSf"   (in 
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their  necks  by  tlie  noblemen  of  Ireland. 
at  Map^h-Aidni.^ 


He  died  of  tlie  plague, 


ALLDERGOID,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8075.^^  Alldergoid,^  son  of  Munemlion,  son  of  Cas 
Clotliacli,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  lield  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  seven  years.  Ifc  was  in  the  time  of  Alldergoid  that  the 
Irish  noblemen  íirst  began  to  wear  rings  of  gold  upon  their 
hands.  This  monarch  was  slain  by  Ollamh  Fodla,  in  the  battle 
of  Temhair. 

OLLAMH  FODLA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3082.^7  Ollamh  Fodla,^^  ^^^^  ^f  Fiacaidh  of  the  Wine- 
flowers,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Artri,  son  of  Ebric,  son  of  Eber, 
son  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
thirty  years,^^  at  the  end  of  which  he  died  within  his  own  walls. 
This  prince  got  the  name  of  "  Ollamh  Fodla"  or  ^^  Sage  of  Ire- 
land," because  he  proved  himself  to  be  an  "  Ollamh"  in  wisdom 
and  in  intellect,  by  the  laws  and  regulations  which  he  instituted 
in  Ireland  during  his  reign.  It  was  he  that  first  established  the 
Convention  of  Temhair  or  Tara,  as  the  bard  thus  tells  us : 


Irish  to7'c),  have  been  discovered  in  Ire- 
land. {See  Walker  on  The  Dress  ofthe 
Ancient  Irish) .  They  are  of  most  elab- 
orate  workmanship,  and  if  manufac- 
tnred  at  home,  betoken  a  great  ad- 
vancement  in  the  art  of  working  metais. 

^4  Mao'h'Aidni,  in  the  sou  th  of  the 
county  Galway. 

''  A.  M.  38,73.  Four  Masters. 

^®  Aj:.LDERGOiD,  or  Faldergoid.  Thq 
Four  iViasters  spell  this  name  "  Fail- 
deargdoid, "which (if,  as  some  say,  it  be 
derived  from  ''fair'a  rin(r,  "dearg" 
or  "derg,"  red,  and  "doid/'  a  hand) 
should  be  pronounced,  Faulyargode. 

''  A,  M.  SS83.-~Four  Masters. 

^  EocAiDH  ly.  Ollamh  Fodla,  the 
name  by  which  this  earliest  legislator 
of  the  Gaels  is  best  known,  was  but  an 
honorary  title.  His  real  name  was 
Eocaidh.  *'Among  the  nuraerous 
kings,"  says  Moore  in  his  History  of 
Ireland,  "that  in  this  dim  period  of  Irish 
history  pass  like  shadows  before  our 
ejres,  the  Eoyal  Sage  Ollamh  Fodhla 
{OU ave  Fola),  is  almost  the  only  one 


who,  from  the  strong  light  of  tradition 
thrown  round  him,  stands  out  as  a  be- 
ing  of  historical  substance  and  truth. 
It  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evidence  with  which 
the  world  is  sometimes  satisíied,  to  col- 
lect  together  the  various  names  which 
are  received  as  authentic  on  the  strength 
of  tradition  alone  ;  and  few,  perhaps, 
could  claim  a  more  virtual  title  to  this 
privilege  than  the  great  legislator  of 
the  ancient  Irish,  Ollamh  Fodhla." 

^^  Thirty.  years.  The  Four  Masters 
give  him  a  reign  of  forty  years  ;  so  do 
some  MS.  copies  of  Keating.  The 
number  in  the  text  is  that  given  by 
Halliday,  in  his  verson  of  our  author  ; 
and  the  editor,  finding  him  snpported 
by  one  MS.  and  by  Dermod  0'Con- 
nor's  translation,  has  adopted  it  from 
him,  as  he  wishes  to  follow  that  judi- 
cious  translator  upon  ali  dubious  points 
relative  to  Keating's  text.  However, 
0'Flaherty,  0'Halloran,  and  most  oth- 
er  authorities,  assign  to  Ollamh  Fodla 
a  reign  of  forty  years. 
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"  Ollamh-Fodla,  skilled  in  the  fight, 
'Twas  he  that  built  the  Ollamlis'  Hall ; 
This  mighty  king  of  liappy  reign 
First  instituted  Temliair's  Feast." 

The  Convention  of  Tara^  (or  the  "  Féis  Temliracli,")  was  a 
great  general  assembly,  somewhat  like  a  parliament,  to  whicli  tlie 
nobles  and  ollamhs  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  repair  every  third 
year,  about  the  time  of  the  feast  of  Samhain,^^  in  order  to  renew 
and  estabhsh  laws  and  regnlations,  and  to  give  their  sanction  to 
the  annals  and  historie  records  of  Ireland.  At  it  an  especial  seat 
was  assigned  to  each  of  the  Irish  nobilitj,  according  to  his  rank 
and  title.  There  was,  also,  assigned  thereat,  an  especial  seat  to 
each  of  the  chieftains  of  the  bands  of  warriors  who  were  retained 
in  the  service  of  the  kings  and  lords  of  Ireland. 

It  was  likewise  a  sacred  and  established  nsage,  that  the  man 
who  committed  a  rape  or  robbery,  or  who  struck  or  attempted  to 
strike  another  with  any  hostile  weapon  at  the  Convention  of 
Tara,  should  inevitably  suffer  death ;  and  neither  the  king  him- 
self,  nor  any  other  person,  had  the  power  of  pardoning  his  crime. 
And,  furthermore,  it  was  the  nsage  of  the  men,  who  were  to  form 
this  convention,  to  spend  six  days  previous  to  its  sitting,  to  wit, 
three  days  before  and  three  days  after  the  Samhain,  in  feasting 
together,  and  in  making  peace,  and  establishing  mntual  friendly 
relations  between  th  em.     Eocaidh  0'Floinn  speaks  of  the  nsages 

f)racticed  at  the  Convention  of  Temhair,  in  the  following  historio 
ay: 

"  Eacli  tliird  year  Temhair 's  Feast  was  held  ; 
There  righteous  laws  and  rules  were  made, 
And  iisage  old  in  force  upheld 
By  Eri's  proud  and  mighty  kings. 

"  King  Cathneir,*^  sire  of  many  clans, 
Orce  called  high  Temhair  s  noble  Feast, 
And  thither  came,  well  *plea«ed  thereat, 
Ali  Eri's  chiefs,  at  his  command. 

"  Three  days  ere  Samhain's  sacred  rites, 
And  three  days  after  (nsage  good), 
Spent  there  that  proud  and  daring  host 
In  banqueting  and  revel  gay. 

"  The    Convention  of   Tara,    The  been  both  a  feast  and  a  convention, 

term  "Féis  Temhrach"  [Fesh  Tavragh),  from  Dr.  Keating's  description  of  it. 

is  translated  "  Temorensia  Oomitia"  by  ^*  Samhain,  i.  e.  All-Hallows  ;  pro- 

Dr.  Lynch  and  .by  0'Flaherty  ;  but  it  nounced  Sowín  or  Savwin. 

is  called  "  Cena  Teamra"  in  the  An-  ^  Cathaeir.    This  king's  name  ia 

nals  of  Tighernach,  and  translated,  The  prematurely  introduced.     Ho  did  not 

Feast  of  Taragh  by  Mageoghegan  (see  live  for  some  centuries  after  OUamh 

0'D.'s  Four  Masters.)  It  seems  to  have  Fodla. 
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"  Thence  theft  was  driven  and  miirder  dire, 
During  those  brief  and  happy  days  ; 
None  weapon  bared,  none  treason  wrought, 
No  brawl  was  raised,  nor  insult  fiung. 

"  The  man,  who  wrought  one  deed  of  these,« 
Was  deemed  an  impious,  outlawed  wretch  j 
No  gold  bis  íbrfeit  could  redeem — 
Ilis  life  was  doomed,  his  head  accursed." 

FINACTA,  AED-KIGH. 

A.  M.  2112.^  Finacta,^  son  of  OUamli  Fodla,  son  of  Fiacaidli 
of  the  Wine-flowers,  of  tlie  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the 
soyereignty  of  Ireland  for  íifteen  years.  He  was  called  Finacta^ 
or  "  Fin- shnechta"  {Feenaghta)^  i.  e.  ^'Sneclita  Fina"  (snaghta 
feena)  or  "  snow  of  wine,"  from  a  shower  of  wine  snow^^  that  fell 
during  liis  reign.     He  died  at  Magli-Inis. 

SLANOLL,  AED-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8143.^7  Slànoll,  son  of  Ollamli  Fodla,  of  tlie  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh,  ruled  Ireland  for  íifteen  years.^^  He  was  called 
"  Slanoll"  from  thê  great  healtli  enjoyed  by  the  men  of  Ireland 
during  his  reign  ;  for  ''slan"  is  the  same  as  ''  healthy,"  and  "oll'' 
means  ^'grerit."  It  was  in  the  house  of  Midh-Cuarta  {mee-coorta\ 
at  Temhair,  that  he  met  his  death ;  and  some  say  that  nobody 
knew  what  disease^^  it  was  that  took  hini  oíf. 


GEDHI  OLL-GOTHACH,  ARD-RIGIT. 


A.  M.  SUSJ^    Gèdhi  OU-gothach,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  of 


^A.  M.  3923.-~Four  Masters. 

^^  ^ÍLIM  I.  or  FiNNACTA  I.  We  are 
told  by  the  Fonr  Masters,  that  Elim 
was  this  Priiice's  real  name.  Thcy 
give  him  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and 
add  that  he  died  of  the  plague  in  Magh- 
Inis,  now  the  barony  of  Lecale,  co. 
Down.     0'Halloran  calls  him  Fionn. 

^^  FiNACTA.  Dr.  0'Donovan  consid. 
ers  this  derivation  legendary,  "becaiise," 
says  he/'Finnachta,"or  "Finnshnechta," 
was  vcry  common  as  the  ijline  of  a 
man  among  the  ancient  Irish,  denoting 
niveus,  or  snow-white.  l'he  name  is 
still  preserved  in  the  suruame  0'Fin- 
neachta,  in  English,  Finaghty." 

^^  Wine-snow.  Ked  snow  is  not  un- 
freqnent  in  northern  latitudes  at  the 
present  day.  This  fable  niay  have 
originated  in  the  occurrence  of  some 
tuci   phenomenon  ia  Ireland.      The 


Four  Masters  say  that  this  snow  blaclr 
ened  the  grass. 

^'  A.  M.  3923.— i^otír  Masters. 

^^  Fifteen  years.  The  Four  Masters 
say  20,  and  those  of  Clanmaonoise  26. 

^  What  Disease.  "He  was  found 
dead,  but  his  body  did  not  change.  He 
w^as  afterwards  buried ;  and  after  his 
body  had  been  forty  years  in  the  grave, 
it  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  i.  e.  Oilioll 
(Olild)  Mac  Slanuill ;  and  the  body 
had  remained  without  rotting  or  de- 
composing  during  that  time.  This 
thing  was  a  great  wonder  and  surprise 
to  the  men  of  Ireland." — Four  Masters. 
His  having  died  in  the  house  of  Midh- 
Ouarta,  seems  to  argue  the  tranquillity 
and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  di- 
nasty  of  Ollamh  Fodla  on  the  Irish 
throne. 

''  A.  M.  3960.— ii^oiir  Masters. 
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the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
seventeen  years.^^  He  was  called  Gedhi  OÍl-gotliacli'^^  {Gayéh 
Oll-gohagh)  because  the  voice,  i.  e.  "•  gutli"  {guh)  of  every  man  in 
Ireland  was  great  or  loud,  i.  e.  ^'  oll,"  during  Hs  reign.  He  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Finacta.^^ 

FIACADH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  816ÓJ^  Fiacaidh/^son  of  Finacta,  son  of  Ollamb  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-four  years,^^  and  then  fell  by  B^rngal,  son  of  Grèdhi. 

BERKGAL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3184J7  Eerngal,  son  of  Gèdhi ,  OU-gothach,  son  of 
Ollamh  Fodla,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled  Ireland  for 
twelve  years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Olild,^^  son  of  SlanoU. 

OLILD,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3196;^  01ild,8o  son  of  Slanoll,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  reigned  over  Ireland  sixteen 
years^  and  then  was  slain  by  Siorna  Saegalach. 

SIORNA  SAEGALACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3212.^^     Siorna,  or  Sirna  the  Long-iived,^^  son  of  Dian, 


"  Seventeen  years.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters  allovv  him  but  twelve. 

^^  OU-(rothach.  In  the  Dinnsenchas 
it  is  stated  that  Erimhòn,  son  of  Miledh, 
was  also  called  Gedhi  011-gothach,  and 
for  a  similar  reason ;  but  these  ac- 
counts  are  clearly  legendary,  because 
the  cognomen  oU-gothach  was  evidently 
applied  to  these  monarchs  from  the 
loudness  of  their  own  voices,  and  not 
from  any  peculiarity  in  those  of  their 
subjects. —  See  O^D.'s  Four  Masters. 

^^  Son  of  Finacta.  We  here  see  dis- 
cord  break  out  in  the  house  of  Ollamh 
Fodla,  and  pave  the  way  to  its  down- 
fall.    Fiacaidh  was  his  nephew. 

'^  A.  M.  2912.— 'Four  Masters. 

'^  Fiacaidh  III.  He  is  surnamed 
Finn-ailcheas  {Finnalkass)  by  the  Four 
Masters,  which  state  that  it  was  by 
him  that  Dun-culi-Sibrinni.  now  called 
Oenannas  {Kenawms)  o"  Kells,  in  East- 
Meath  was  built,  and  that  wherever  his 
habitation  was  placed,  Kenannus  was 
*ts  name.    They  also  state  ^'  that  it  was 


by  this  king,  that  the  earth  was  first 
dag  in  Ireland,  that  water  might  be  in 
w^ells  ;"  and  that  "  it  was  diííicult  for 
the  stalk  to  sustain  its  corn  during  his 
reign."  The  latter  observation  is  a 
figurative  mode  of  expressing  the  good- 
ness  of  his  rule  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  during  its  continuance. 

^^  Twmty-four.  The  Four  Masters 
say  twenty. 

"  A.  M.  3992.— 'Four  Masters. 

''^  Slain  by  Olild.  Olild  was  aided 
in  this  civil  war  by  Siorna,  son  of  Dian, 
who  was  thus  preparing  his  own  way 
to  the  throne. 

''  A.  M.  3004  , 

^  Olild  I.  In  the  person  of  this 
monarch,  we  see  the  supremacy  wrested 
from  the  race  of  Ir.  He  was  the-sev- 
enth  king  of  that  line,  that  had  now 
uninterruptedly  ruled  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  for  more  than  a  century. 

^'  A.  M.  4020.— i^oíír  Masters. 

^  Siorna  THE  LoxG-LivED.  Siorna 
Saeghalach  [Skeerna  Sayalagh)  is  called 
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son  of  Eottiectacli,  son  of  Maen,  son  of  Aengns  Oll-mucaidli, 
of  tlie  line  of  Brimhôn,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
which  he  held  for  twenty-one  years.^^    He  was  surnamed  *'  Saeg- 


son  of  Dian,  son  of  Deman,  in  the  Four 
Masters,  whence,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  Deman  laaay  either  have  been  an- 
other  name  for  Rothectàch,  or  that 
Keating  has  erred  in  stating  this  king's 
pedigree. 

®^  Twenty-one  years.  The  Annals 
above  named  say  that  his  reign  lasted 
for  the  incredible  period  ofa  cerdury  and 
a  half.  Dr.O'Donovan  makes  the  follow- 
ing  remark  in  his  notes  on  these  Annals, 
upon  that  extravagant  statement :  "The 
great  length  of  this  nionarch's  reign  is 
evidently  legendary,  or  rather  a  blunder 


of  transcribers.  0'Flaherty  refers  to 
the  Book  of  Lecan  to  show  that  he 
lived  150  years."  That  record,  in  part, 
almost  agrees  with  the  ancient  põem 
cited  by  Keating,  inasmuch  as  it  makes 
him  reign  but  twenty  years. — SeeO^Bon- 
ovan's  Four  Masters.  That  he  neither 
lived  nor  reigned  any  very  extraordi- 
nary  number  of  years,  can  be  proved 
by  comparing  his  pedigree  with  those 
of  his  predecessor  and  suceessor.  It 
will  be  seen  thereby  that  it  exceeds  tho 
former  by  four  generations,  while  it  co- 
incides exactly  with  the  latter. 


1.  MILEDH  OF  SPAIN. 


2  Eber.  K. 

2  Ir. 

2  Erimhon.  K. 

3  Conmael.  K. 

3  Eber. 

3  Irial.  K. 

4  Eocaidh  II.  K, 

4  Ebric, 

4  Ethrial.  K. 

5  Nuadath. 

5  Artri. 

5  Follomhan.  K. 

6  Glas. 

6  Sedna  I.  K. 

6  Tighernmas.  K, 

7  Eosa. 

1  Fiacaidh  11.  K. 

7  Enboth. 

8  Ferarda. 

8  Ollamh  Fodla.  K. 

8  Smirgoll. 

9  Munemhon.  K. 

9  SlanoU.  K. 

9  Fiacaidh  I.  K. 

10  AUdergoid.  K. 

10  Olild.  K. 

10  Aengus  1.  K. 

11  Cas. 

11  Maen. 

12  Falbi. 

12  Rothectach  I.  K. 

13  Roan. 

13  Dian. 

14  Rothectach  II.  K. 

14  Siorna.  K. 

The  attributing  of  snch  an  incredible 
age  to  the  present^  monarch,  may  have 
resulted  from  making  him  the  grandson 
of  Rothectach  I.,  son  of  Maen,  who  was 
slain  by  Sedna  I.,  the  grandfather  of 
Ollamh  Fodla,  nearly  200  years  before. 
The  Four  iVIasters  shovf  us  that  he  was 
grandson  of  Deman  through  Dian,with- 
out  telling  whether  Deman  was  son, 
grandson,  or  great-grandson  of  Ro- 
thectach I.  But  it  Js  useless  to  en- 
deavor  to  reconcile  such  discrepancies 
in  the  records  of  so  remote  an  age ;  for 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  ages  of  Irish 
mythology.  We  do  not  even  know  the 
man's  real  name  ;  for,  the  one  recorded 
means  nearly  the  same  thing  with  his 
cognomen  (being  derived  from  "  Sir" 
(Sheer),  long  or  eternal),  and  conse- 
quently  it  must  have  been  giveu  to  him 


when  he  had  already  become  remark- 
able  for  his  unusual  longevity.  It  Í3 
nevertheless  clear,  that  Siorna's  acces- 
sion  to  the  throne  and  the  restoration 
of  the  line  of  Erimhòn  in  his  person, 
marked  an  important  epoch  in  Irish 
primeval  history,  and  that  he  was  a 
great  and  powerful  monarch.  The 
Four  Masters  speak  of  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms :  "  It  was  this  Sirna 
that  wrested  the  government  of  Tem- 
hair  from  the  Ulta  (Ulstermen),  i.  e. 
the  race  of  Ir.  It  was  he  that  revenged 
upon  them  the  death  of  Rothectach, 
son  of  Maen,  whom  they  had  slain  at 
Cruachain  ;  so  that  Berngal  and  Olild 
(his  predecessors)  fell  by  him.  It  wa3 
he  that  gained  over  the  Ulstermen  the 
battle  of  Arkeltair  (one  of  the  names 
of   the  large  rath  at  Downpatrick); 
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alacli"  or  the  "  Long-lived,"  from  tlie  longevity  of  the  men  of 
liis  day.  He  fell  at  Allinn,^  by  the  hand  of  Eothectacli,  son  of 
Roan,  as  the  bard  tells  ns  intbe  duan  whicli  begins  witli  the  verse, 
"  Eri,  proud  isle  of  kings,"  viz : 

"  Siorna  lield  the  reigns  of  power 
For  full  thrice  seven  years, 
Then  fell  amidst  his  slaiightered  host 
At  AUind'^  by  Kothectacli." 


ROTHECTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  82835  Eothectach,^^  son  of  Roan,  son  of  Falbi,  son 
of  Cas  Kèd-cangnech,  son  of  Aldergoid,  son  of  Miinemhon,  son 
of  Cas  Clothacli,  son  of  Ferarda,  son  of  Eothectach,  son  of  Eos, 
son  of  Glas,  son  of  Nuadath  Degh-lamh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Faebar- 
glas,  son  of  Conmael,  son  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
Ke  was  burned  up  by  lightning  at  Dun  Sobarki. 


ELIM,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  32405  Elim,^^  son  of  the  last  king,  Eothectach,  and  of 
the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  but  for  one 
year,  for  he  was  slain  by  Giallcaidh,  son  of  Olild  01-caein. 


the  two  battles  of  Sliabh  Arbrech  (un- 
known);  the-  battle  of  Kenn-duin,  in 
Assai  (near  Croom,  co.  Limerick);  the 
battle  of  Moin  Fochnigh,  in  Ui  Falghi 
(Offaly),  over  the  Martini  and  Ernai ; 
the  battle  of  Luachair  (in  Kerry) ;  the 
battle  of  Olari  (in  the  co.  Limerick); 
the  battle  of  Samhain  (now  Knock- 
Bowna,  not  far  from  Bruree,  co.  Limer- 
ick) ;  the  battle  of  Cnock  Ochair  (un- 
kuown).  An  attack  was  made  by  him 
upon  the  Fomorians,  in  the  territory  of 
Meath.  It  was  by  him  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Moin  Trogaide  {Mone 
Jroíí?ee),  inKianacta  (co.  Londonderry), 
when  Lugair,  son  of  Lugaidh,  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  had  brought  a  force  of 
the  Fomorians  into  Ireland  with  their 
king,  Kesarn  by  name.  Siorna  drew 
the  men  of  Ireland  to  make  battle 
against  them  at  Moin  Trogaide.  As 
they  were  íighting  the  battle,  a  plague 
was  sent  upon  them,  of  which  Lugair 
and  Kesarn  perished,  with  their  people> 


and  a  coiintless  number  of  the  men  of 
Ireland  with  them." 

^*  Allind  or  Aillinn,  was  the  old 
name  of  a  large  rath  on  the  hill  now 
calied  Knockaulin,  near  Kilcullen,  co, 
Kildare. 

''  A.  M.  állO.—Four  Masters. 

^  EoTHECTACH  II.  It  was  by  this 
Bothectach  that  chariots  drawn  by 
íbur  horses  were  first  iised  in  Ireland. — 
Icl.  He  was  a  very  good  king. — An- 
nals  of  Clonmacnoise. 

^  A.  M.  4177. — Four  Masters. 

®^  Elim  it.  He  was  surnamed  011- 
íinsnecta  {Olfeenaghta),  because,  ac- 
cording  to  some,  "  snow  with  the  taste 
of  wine  fell  during  his  reign  ;"  others 
say  that  he  was  calied  so  because  it 
snowed  continually  that  year.  Both 
are  mere  guesses  of  later  writers  to 
account  for  the  cognomen  which  meang 
"  of  the  great  white  snow." — See  OB, 
R  M, 
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ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8241^^  Giallcaidh  {GueelgJiee)  son  of  Olild  01-caein,  son 
of  Siorna  tlie  Long-lived,  of  the  line  of  Erimliôn,  reigned  over 
Ireland  for  nine  years,  and  tlien  was  slain  at  Magh-Muaide^  by 
Art  Imlech  (Jmlagh), 

ART  IMLECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8250.^  Art  Imlech,^  son  of  Elim,  son  of  Eottectacli, 
son  of  Eoan,  son  of  Falbi,  son  of  Cas  Ked-cangnech,  son  of 
AUdergoid,  of  tlie  line  of  Eber,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land, and  held  it  for  twenty-two  years,^^  at  tlie  end  of  which.  lie 
was  slain  by  Nuadatb  Finn,  of  Fál. 

NUADATH  FIKN-FAIL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8272.94  Nuadath  Finn-Fail,^^  son  of  Giallcaidli,  son  of 
Olild  01-caein,  son  of  Siorna  Saegalaeli,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn, 
ruled  Ireland  seve.nty  years,  or  for  twenty,  according  to  others. 
He  was  slain  by  Bresrigh,  son  of  Art  Imlecli. 

BRESRIGH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8292.^  Bresrigli,97  g^n  of  Art  Imlecli,  son  of  Elim,  son 
of  Eothectach,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  ruled  Ireland  for  nine  years. 
During  tliat  time  lie  vanquished  the  Fomorians  in  many  battles. 
At  last  he  was  himself  defeated  and  slain,  by  Eocaidh  Apthach, 
at  Carn  Conluain. 

EOCAIDH  APTHACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8301.^  Eocaidh  Apthach,^^  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Olild, 
son  of  Plann  Euadh,  son  of  Eothlan,  son  of  Martin,  son  of  Sith- 
kind,  son  of  Eiaghlan,  son  of  Eocaidh  Brec,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son 
of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  was  monarch  of  Ireland  for  one  year.     He 

^^  A.  M.  4186. — Four  Masters.  ^  Twentij~two  years.    Twelve  years, 

^  Mag'i-Maaide  (Moy-Mooee)  ;  eitli-  according  to  the  Four  Masters. 

er  the  plain  of  the  river  Moy,  in  North  ^'  A.  M.  4.199.— Four  Masters. 

Connaught,  or  one  near  Knockmoy,  co.  ^°  Nuadath  I. 

Gaiway.  ^  A.  M.  4239.— J^owr  Masters. 

^'  A.  M.  4187. — Four  Masters.  ^  Bresrigh.       Bresrigh,   {Brassree,) 

^  Art  I.     0'Halloran  states  that  means  King  Bres.    He  is  called  símply 

this  was  a  very-warlike  prince,  and  Bres,  (Brass,)  by  the  Four  Masters. 

that  he  built  seven  large  duns,  which  ^  A.  M.  4248. — Four  Masters. 

he  surrounded  by  ditches  filled  with  ^  Eocaidh  Y.    The  annals  of  Clon- 

water.  macnoise  state  that  he  was  captain  of 

the  late  king's  guards. 
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got  tliG  surname,  '*  Aptliach,"  from  tlie  great  nnmber  of  people 
that  died  in  Ireland  during  his  reign.  For,  during  tliat  time  a 
plague  carne  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  every  month,  by  wliich. 
multitudes  of  them  were  carried  off  Hence  was  he  called 
Eocaidh  Apthach,  for  ^'  aptliach"  {appagh)  is  the  same  as  mortal 
or  deadlj.     He  was  slain  by  Finn,  soa  of  Bratba. 

FINN,  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8302.^00  Ymn]  son  of  Bratba,  son  of  Labraidh,  son  of 
Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla/  of  the  line  of  Ir,  ruled  Ireland 
twenty  years,^  and  then  was  slain  by  Sedna  Innaraigh. 

SEDNA  INISTARAIGH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8322.^  Sedna^  Innaraigh,  son  of  Bresrigh,  son  of  Art 
Imlech,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
twenty  years..  He  was  called  Sedna  "Innaraigh,"  or  Sedna 
"of  the  wages;"  because  he  was  the  íirst  king  that  gave  wages 
to  soldiers  in  Ireland.  Simeon  Brec  caused  him  to  be  torn  limb 
from  limb. 

SIMEOK  BREC,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8842.^  Simeon  Brec,^  son  of  Aedan  Glas,  son  of  TsTna- 
dath  Finn-Fail,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  ruled  the  Irish  nation  for 
six  years,  when  he  was  vanquished  by  Duach  Finn,  who  caused 
him  to  be  torn  asunder,  in  order  to  revenge  his  father's  death. 

DUACH  FINJSr,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8848.^  Duach  Finn,^  son  of  Sedna  Innaraigh,  son  of 
Bresrigh,  son  of  Art  Imlech,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sov- 

^^  A.  M.  4249. — Four  Masters.  bear  the  latter  meaning,  Sedna  miglit 

*■  Ollamh  Fodla.    The posterity  of  have  got  his  cognomen   "Innaraigh" 

that  great  lawgiver  had  now  given  no  {Innarree),  from   his   having  encour- 

monarch  to  Ireland  for  a  century  and  aged  commerce  amongst   his    people. 

a  half.     His  accession  and  that  of  his  The  annals  of  Clonmacnoise  say  that 

predecessor,  of  the   line  of  Ith,  show  "  this  Sedna  was  a  worthy  and  a  no- 

tliat  the  rival  races  of  Eber  and  Erim-  ble  king,  and  the  first  that  rewarded 

hòn  had  considerably  weakened  their  men  with  chattel  in  Ireland."    0'Hal- 

strength  in  contending  for  sovereignty.  loran  states  that  "  he  wrote  a  code  of 

^   Twenty  years.    Some  say  thirty.  la  ws  for  the  military,  which  was  a 

The  Four  Masters  say  twenty-two.  standard  for  many  succeeding  ages." 

3  A.  M.  4290.— Four  Masters.  '  A.  M.  4291.— Fowr  Masters. 

*  Sedna  II.    The  phrase  "  d'amh-  ®  Simeon  Brec,  i.  a.  the  spotted  or 

Qoihh."  {d^owssiv),'^  which  is  translated,  speckled  Simeon. 

to  soldiers  in  the  text,  is  by  some  under-  '^  A.  M.  4297. — Four  Masters. 

stood,  in  this  case,  to  mean  people  in  ®  Duach  I.  The  Four  Masters  say 
general.    If  the  word  "  amhas  "  can—that  he  reigned  ten  years. 
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ereignty  of  Ircland  for  five  years,  and  then  fell  by  Miiredacli 
Bolgrach. 

MUREDACH  BOLGRACH,  ARD-RIGH, 

A.  M.  8353.^  Muredach  Bolgrach,^^  son  of  Simeon  Brec,  son 
of  Aedan  Glas,  of  the  line  of  JÊrimhón,  ruled  Ireland  for  four 
years,  and  then  was  slain  by  Enna  D  erg. 

ENNA  DERG,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8357.^^  Enna  Derg,*^  g^^  of  Duacli  Finn,  son  of  Sedna 
Innaraigh,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  He  was  called  Enna  Derg  (that  is, 
Enna  the  Eed),  from  the  redness  of  his  complexion,  i.  e.  ,of  his 
face.  It  Avas  in  his  reign  that  money  was  first  strnck  in  Ireland, 
at  Argedros.  He,  and  great  numbers  of  people  besides,  died  of 
the  plague  at  Sliabh  Mis. 

LUGAIDH  lÁRDONN,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8869.^^  Lngaidh  lardonn,^^  son  of  Enna  Derg,  son  of 
Duach  Finn,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  nine 
years.  He  was  called  Lngaidh  lardonn,  or  Lngaidh  the  í)ark- 
brown,  from  the  dark-brown  color  of  his  hair;  for  *'iar-dhonn" 
{eer-yonn)  is  the  same  as  '*  dnbh-dhonn"  {cliiv-yomi)^  i.  e,  dark- 
brown,     He  was  slain  by  Siorlamh,  at  Eath-Clochair. 

SIORLAMH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8378.^^  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  son  of 
Labraidh,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  of  the  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh  of  Spain,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and 
held  it  for  sixteen  years.  He  was  called  Sioríamh,^^  (sheerlam) 
from  his  extremely  long  hands,  for  they  reached  the  gronnd  when 
he  stood  erect.     He  was  slain  by  Eocaidh  "parkeas  {oghee-oorhess), 

®  A.  M.  4307. — Four  Masters.  of   this    name  is    Lugliaidli    {Looee.) 

'°  MuREDACii  I.     This  name  is  now  '^  A.  M.  4329. — Four  Masters. 

•pronomiced  Murreeagh.  The  Four  Mas-  ^^  Long-hands.     The  title,  Siorlamh, 

ters  say  that  Muredach  reigned  a  year  would  be  more  applicable  in  a  figura- 

and  a  month.  tive  than  a  material  sense.    In  the  lat- 

*'  A.  M.  4308. — Four  Masters.  ter  case,  "  lamh-fhada"  (Lauvadda),  or 

*^  Enna  II.    This  name  is  otherwise  "  Fad-lamhach,   {fadlauvagh,)    should 

spelled  Enda,  and  sometimes  Edna,  or  have  been  the  term  used.    The  story 

Badhna.  of  this  monarch's  monstrous  hands  haa 

''  A.  M.  4320. — Four  Masters.  ali  the  appearance  of  being  built  upon 

**  LuGAiDH  I.    The  aspirated  form  a  forced  etymology  given  to  his  name. 
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A.  M.  3394.*^  Ebcaiclli  Uarkeas,^^  son  of  Lngaiclli  lardonn,  son 
of  Ennà  Derg,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twelve  years.  He  was  surnamed  "  Uarkeas,"  from  a  sort  of 
rude  wicker  boats,  (covered  witli  hides,)  tliathe  was  wont  to  carrj 
with  him  in  his  fleets;  for  *'ceas"  (Jcass)is  of  the  same  meaning  as 
canoe,  or  rather  wicker  boat.  Now,  this  prince  liad  spent  two 
years  at  sea,  whilst  an  exile  from  IreLand,  and  had  been  wont, 
during  that  time,  to  put  bands  of  his  foUowers  into  these  wicker 
boats,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  coaste  of  whatever 
conntries  he  tonched  upon,  and  of  bringing  off  the  booty  therein 
to  his  fleet;  and  thus,  from  these  ^'ceasa'^  {cassa)  the  surname 
Uarkeas  was  attached  to  him.  He  was  slain  by  Eocaidk  Fiad- 
muini  and  Conaing  Beg-egiach.  - 

EOCAIDH  FIADMUINI  AND   CONAma  BEG-EaLACH,  ARD-EIGHA. 

A.  M.  3406.^^  Eocaidh  Fiadmnini^^^  and  Conaing  Beg-eglach, 
the  sons  of  Duach  Temrach,  son  of  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of 
Simeòn  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  joint  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  íiVe  years.  The  former  of  these  princes  was 
called  Eocaidh  Fiadmuini,  {Feevonié)  i.  e.,  Eocaidh  the  Hunter, 
because  he  was  extremely*addicted  to  the  pursuit  and  chase  of 
wild  beasts  and  game,  in  the  Avildernesses  and  forests.  This 
Eocaidh  fell  by  Lugaidh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Uarkeas. 

LUQAIDH  LAMH-DERG,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3411.^^  Lngaidh  Lamh-derg^  [Looee  Lauv-yarg\  son  of 
Eocaidh  Uarkeas,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  was  called  Lanih-derg,  or  Eed- 
hand,  because  there  was  a  recl  stain  or  spot  on  one  of  his  hands. 
This  Eocaidh  was  slain  by  Conaing  Beg-eglach,  or  Conaing  the 
Fearless, 

CONAING  BEG-EGLACH,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3418.^^     Conaing  Beg-eglach,  son  of  Duacli  Temrach, 

"  A.  M.  4344. — Four  Masters.  the  Yanquisher,  wlience  I)r.  0'Donovan 

'^  EocAiDiiVI.   The  explanation  giv-  conjecturjes  that  this  was  an  alias  name 

en  above  for  the  surname  "  Uaircheas"  for  Dnach  Temrach,  or  Duach  of  Tara. 

is  very  questionable.      The    word  is  ^'  A.  M.  4362. — Four  Masiers. 

not  at  ali  formed  like  a  regular  com-  ^  Lugaidh  II.    It  is  more  likely  to 

pound.    It  is  a  derivative  form.  suppose  that  this    prince  was  styled 

*^  A.  M.  4356.— Foitr  Masters.  Red-Hand,  from  his  bloody  dceds,  than 

*  Eocaidh  YII.    The  Four  Masters  for  the  reason  which  Dr.  Keating  has 

call  this  prince  and  his  brother  the  given. 

sons  of  Oongal  Cosgarach,  i.  e.  Conga!  ^^  A.  M.  4388. — Four  Masters, 
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the  son  of  Muredacli  Bolgracliy  of  the  line  of  Erimliôn,  ruled  tlie 
kingdom  of  Ireland  for  ten  years,  He  was  styled,  '^  Beg-eglacli," 
cr  the  Pearless,  because  the  slightest  shade  of  fear  never  seized 
him  in  any  fight.  He  was  also  a  man  of  great  prowess  in  the 
conílict,  as  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  folio wing  rann : 

"  Conaing,  in  conflicts  of  briglit  blades 
Who  never  dreaded  mortal  man, 
Eeigned  for  ten  years  o'er  Nortíi  and  Soutli,^ 
And  then  he  fell  by  Art  Mac  Lugaidh." 

ART,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8488.25  Art,26  son  of  Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  of  the  line  of 
Eber,  held  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  and  then  he 
was  slain  by  Duach  Laghrach,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  and  by 
Fiacaidh  himself 

FIACAIDH  TOLGRACH,    ARD-RIGH. 

.  A,  M.  8484^^  Fiacaidh^^  Tolgrach,  son  of  Muredach  Bolgrach, 
son  of  Simeón  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón,  possessed  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years,  and  then  he  was  slain  in 
Borinn,^^  by  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art. 

OLILD  FINJS",   ARD-RIGH. 

.  A.  M.  8441.30  Olild^i  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lugaidh 
Lamh-derg,  son  of  Eocaidh  Uarkeas,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  nine  years,  at  the  en,d  of  which  he 
fell  by  Argedmar  and  by  Fiacaidh,  and  by  Duach,  son  of 
Fiacaidh,  in  the  battle  of  Odba.^  Upon  this,»  the  Munstermen 
tnustered  under  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild  Finn,*  and  under  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Fiadmuini,  so  that  they  banished  Argedmar  be- 
yond  the  sea,  for  the  period  of  seven  years. 

EOCAIDH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8450.3^  Eocaidh,^  son  of  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son 
of  Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty 

^^  0'er  North  and  South.   In  the  orig-  ^  Boirinn — now    called    Burrin,    a 

iiial,  "  for  gach  letli,"  i.  e.  "  ov^r  each  barony  in  the  north  of  the  county  of 

half."    The  Four  Masters  say  that  he  Clare. 

reigned  twenty  years.  ^°  A.  M.  4405. — Four  Masters. 

^  A.  M.  4389.  ^'  Olild  II.     Olild    reigned    eleven 

^^  Art  II.  years. — Id, 

'^  A.  M.  4395.— JPowr  Masters.  ^  Oâba  (nva)  lay  in  Meath. 

^^  Fiacaidh  IV.    The  epithet "  Tol-  ^'  A.  M.  4416.— Fowr  Masters. 

grach,"  may  niean  prond  or  warlike,  ^*  Eocaidh  YIII.    Ani-OIiach,  {AtV' 

1.  e.  "  Tolgdha."    The  Four  Masters  nie-Cleeagh,)  where  Eocaidh  was  slain, 

say  that  Fiacaidh  reigned  ten  years.  is  now  called  Knockany,  in  the  county 
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of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  And  he  did  not  yield  the  kingdom 
to  Argedmar;  but  lie  made  a  peace  with  Duach  Laghrach, 
whicli  lasted  nntil  Argedmar  returned  from  liis  banishment, 
■wlien  both  the  latter  chieftain  and  Duach  Laghrach  combined 
-their  strength  against  Éocaidh,  who  fell  hj  their  hands,  about 
that  time,  at  the  fair  of  Ani-Cliach. 

ARGEDMAK,   AED-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8457.^^  Argedmar,^^  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son 
of  Bratha,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  heíd  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland  twenty-three  years,  when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  Duach 
Laghrach  and  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild  Finn. 


A.  M.  8480.^^  Duach  Laghrach,^^  son  of  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  son 
of  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of  Simeon  Brec,  of  the  line  of  Erim- 
hòn,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  ten  years. 
He  was  called  Laghrach  {Loyragh\  i.  e.  the  Vindictive,  or  the 
Quick-avenging,  from  the  word  "íaghra"  or  ''ladhra"  (Joyra)^ 
which  means,  speedy  vengeance ;  for  he  never  indulged  or  par- 
doned  any  person,  who  had  committed  a  deed  of  injustice,  but 
made  him  render  immediate  retribution  for  his  crime.  It  was 
thence  that  he  acquired  that  surname.  He  was  slain  by  Lugaidh 
Laghdi. 

LUGAIDH  LAGHDI,   AED-EIGH. 

A.  M.  3490.59  Lugaidh  Laghdi,-»»  son^  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Olild 
Finn,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven 
years,  after  which  hé  was  slain  by  Aedh  Euadh,  son  of  Badarn. 

Limerick.    The  Aunals  of  Clonmac-  from  Maclia's  death  to  the  accession  of 

noise  say  that  Argedmar  and  Duach  Eudraide,  A.  M.  3792. 

carne  upon  him  unawares,  at  the  fair,  ^^  A.  M.  4453. — Four  Masters 

and  there  slew  both  him  and  many  of  ^  Duach  II. 

the  chieftains  of  Munster.  ^  A.  M.  4469.— JFowr  Masters. 

^  A.  M.  44.23.— Four  Masters.  ''^  Lugaidh  III.    With  the  aspira- 

^  Akgedmar.    This  prince's  name  tions,  this  king's  name  is  spelled  "  Lu- 

means    "  abounding   in    silver,"    i.  e.  ghaidh  Laighdhe "  [Looee  Lawee)  :  the 

"  airgedmhar"  (Arguedvar).    The  last  surname  is  otherwise  spelled  Laeghdha 

cited  authorities  give  him  a  reign  of  {Layhaf, and  its most probablemeaning 

thirty  years.    0'FIaherty  tells  us  that  is  "  heroic,"  derived  from  "  laech,"  a 

Argedmar  had  five  sons  :  1.  Badarn,  hero.     Keating,  in  attributing  the  story 

father    of  Aedh  Euadh  ;    2.    Diman,  of  the  fawn  to  this  Lugaidh,  confounds 

father  of  Dithorba ;  3.  Fintan,  father  him  with  another  chief  of  the  same  name 

of  Kimbaeth  ;  4.  Fomor,  from  whom  and  nearly  similar  surname,  who  lived 

descended  Eudraide,  progenitor  of  the  about  six  hundred  years  after  him,  that 

tribe  of  Eudraide,  and  Cas,  from  whom  is,  with  Lugaidh  Laighdhe,  son  of  Dari 

descended  almost  ali  the  kings  of  Ulster  Doimhthech  [Duivhagh] ,  father  of  Mac- 
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The  "  Coir  Anmann,"  or  Book  of  Etymology,  says  tliat  tMs 
Lugaidh  Laghdi  was  one  of  the  íive  Lugaidhs  who  were  the  sons 
of  Dari  Doimthecli/^  AVhat  tliat  book  tells  ns  is,  that  a  certain 
Druid  had  prophesied  to  Dari  Doimtkech,  that  ke  skould  kave  a 
son,  named  Lugaidh,  to  wkom  tke  sovereignty  of  Ireland  was 
destined ;  and  that,  after  tkis,  five  spns  were  born  in  succession 
to  Dari,  eack  of  wkom  ke  named  Liigaidk.  Wken  tkese  sons  kad 
grown  up,  Dari  went  to  tke  sarae  druid  and  asked  of  kim  wkick 
of  kis  five  Lugaidhs  was  to  gain  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  **  Go," 
said  the  druid,  *'on  to-morrow,  with  tky  five  sons  to  Tal  ti,  and 
tkere  will  come  a  beautiful  fawn  into  tke  fair,  and  tke  whole  as- 
semblage,  and  thy  sons  also,  will  immediately  start  upon  ker 
track ;  and  tken,  wkicksoever  of  tky  sons  may  overtake  and  kill 
tkat  fawn,  it  is  ke  tkat  skall  be  monarck  of  Ireland."  Upon  tke 
morrow,  the  fawn  came  into  the  feir,  and  the  men  of  Eri  and  the 
sons  of  Dari  set  off  in  chace  of  ker,  until  tkey  kad  tkus  reacked 
Benn-Edair,  wkere  a  magic  mist  was  tkrown  between  tke  men  of 
Eri  and  tke  sons  of  Dari.  The  latter  continued  tke  ckace  tkence 
to  Dal-Moscorb^  of  Leinster,  wkere  Dari  overtook  tke  fawn  and 
Idlled-ker;  and  it  is  from  tkat  fawn  tkat  ke  ka^  been  styled 
^'LngkaidkLaigkdhe"  {Looee  Lawe\  otkerwise  "  Lngkaidk  Laegk- 
dha"  {Laylia\  i.  e.  Lugaidh  of  tke  fawn,  or  '4aegk"  (Imjh). 

Tkis  is  tkat  Lugaidk,  of  wkom  tke  following  wild  fable^  is  re- 
lated.  It  is  told  that,  being  once  hunting  in  a  wilderness,  ke  met 
witk  a  certain  deformed  kag,  upon  wkom  tkere  was  a  magic  mask ; 
tkat  tkis  kag  became  kis  mistress,  and  tkat  ske  afterwards  took 
òíf  ker  magic  mask  and  tken  appeared  to  kim  in  tke  form  of  a 
most  beautiful  young  woman. .  By  tkis  kag,  wko  became  tke 
mistress  of  Lugaidk  Lagkdi,  Ireland  is  allegorically  meant,  inas- 
muck  as  ke  at  first  endured  muck  pain  and  trouble  on  ker  ac- 
count,  but  afterwards  came  into  tke  enjoyment  of  muck  pleasure 
and  kappiness.  l^ow^  notwithstanding  tke  fact  tkat  tke  "Coir 
Anmann"  says  tkat  a  certain  Lugaidk  Lagkdi  was  tke  son  of 

niadh  (Macneeah),  and  grandfather  of  Olum,  from  whom  the  rival  tribe  of 

Lugaidh,  styled  Maccon,  who  was  king  Dergthini  took  their  title.    According 

of  Ireland,  according  to  Keating,  from  to  the  pedigrees  of  the  Eberian  tribes, 

A.  D.  182  to  A.  D.  212.    The  confusion  Dergthini,  or  Oorb  Olum,  was  the  six- 

must  have  resulted  from  the  extra vagant  teenth  in  descent  from  the  present  mon- 

love  of  the  Irish  bards  for  alliterative  arch. 

epithets,  or  Keating's  carelessness.  ^^  Dal  Moscorb — called  otherwise  Dal 

^^  i)anDoimíAec4  was  otherwise  call-  Mescorb  and  Dal  Mesincorb.    A  sept 

ed  Dari  Sir-chrechtach  [Sheer-chragh-  along  the  east  of  the  present  county  of 

tagh),  i.  e.  the  incessant  plunderer,  or  'Wicklow;wasthusdenominated. — 0'D. 

tke  widely-plundering.    From  him  the  ^^  For  the  põem,  upon  which  this 

Corça  Luighe  took  the  name  of  Darini,  fable  is  founded,  see  the  Genealogy  of 

or  Dairfhini,  i.  e.  the  "fine"  or  tribe  of  the  Coroa  Luighe,  published  in  the  Mia- 

Dari.    He  was  cotemporary  with  Derg-  cellany  of  the  Celtic  Society  for  1849, 

thini  {Derkinni),  otherwise  called  Corb  Appendix  A.,  p.  66. 
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Dari  DoimtliecTi,  still  I  do  not  suppose  tliat  it  was  the  same 
Lugaidh  Laglidi,^^  who  was  king  of  Ireland,  that  is  mentioned  in 
that  work,  and  also  notwithstanding  tlie  Druids  having  prophe- 
sied,  that  Lugaidh  Laghdi,  son  of  Dari  Doimthech,  should  be 
king  of  Ireland. 

AEDH  RUADH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8497.^  Aedh  Euadh,^  son  of  Badarn,  son  of  Arged- 
mar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratlia,  of  the  line  of 
Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  reigned 
for  twenty-one  years,  at  the  end  of  which  lie  was  drowned  at 
Esruadli/7 

DITHORBA,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8518.'*^  Dithorba,  son  of  Deman,  son  of  Argedmar, 
Bon  of  Siorlamh,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son 
of  Miledh,  assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  over  Ireland  for 


**  The  same  Lugaidh  Laghãi. — In 
fact,  tlie  põem  upon  which  the  fable  is 
founded  expressly  states,  that  Lugaidh 
Laighdhe,  or  Laeghdha,  son  of  Dari 
Doimthech,  never  became  king  of  Ire- 
land. Neither,  according  to  it,  did  the 
enchanted  lady  become  his  mistress. 
She  is  therein  made  to  say  to  him  : 

**  I  say  to  thee,  O  mild  youth, 
With  me  arch-kings  cohabit; 
I  am  that  majestic  slender  damsel, 
The  sovereignty  of  Alba  and  Eri. 

To  thee  I  have  revealed  myself  to-night ; 
That  is  ali;  but  with  me  thou  shalt  not  co- 
habit; 
Thou  shalt  have  a  son,  honored  in  him, 
He  is  the  man  with  whom  I  shall  dwell. 

The  name  of  thy  son,  the  mode  is  good, 
Shall  be  Lugaidh  Mor ;  he  shall  be  a  royal  son, 
For  we  have  been  longing  much  for  him, 
He  shall  be  a  druid,  a  prophet,  and  a  poet." 

"The  prophecy  which  Dari  told  to  them 
Eegarding  Maccon,  the  comely,  was : 
*  líaccon  shall  gain  the  MU  ofBreagh  (Tara), 
With  Alba  and  ãeli^Mful  ÉH:  " 

Genealogy  of  Corça  Luighe,  pp.  75, 76. 

This  extract,  from  that  ancient  põem, 
proves  that  Lugaidh  of  the  Fawn  was 
never  king  of  Ireland,  and  that  there 
was  no  fonndation  wh  ate  ver  for  making 
Lugaidh  III.  son  of  Eochaidh  YIII.,  to 
be  the  son  of  Dari  Doimthech. 

*^  A.  M.  4410.— jPour  Masters. 

^  Aedh  I.  This  king,  Aedh  Ruadh 
{Ayh  Rooa) ,  or  Aedh  the  Red,  ruled  al- 


ternately,  with  his  two  suceessors,  for 
periods  of  seven  years  each.  They  thus 
kept  the  sovereignty  in  their  pos- 
session  for  63  years.  Keating,  by  a 
strange  license,  sets  them  down  as  hav- 
ing reigned,'  each  21  consecutive  years. 
Thé  Four  Masters  make  Aedh  resign 
the  kingdom  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
"  for,"  say  they,  "  there  were  injunctions 
upon  him  to  resign  it  to  Dithorba  at  the 
end  of  that  time ;  and  on  Dithorba,  also, 
to  resign  it  to  Kimbaeth  ;  and  so  in 
succession  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
reason  they  made  this  agreement,  was 
because  they  were  the  sons  of  three 
brothers." 

^^  Esruadh,  otherwise  Es  or  Eas- 
Aedha  Ruadh  (Assayrooa),  i.  e.  the 
Waterfall  of  Red  Aeâh,  is  now  called 
Assaroe,  or  the  Salmon-leap,  a  cataract 
on  the  river  Erne,  at  Ballyshannon. 
As  each  of  Aedh's  colleagues  had  pos- 
sessed  the  sovereignty  twice,  for  their 
periods  of  seven  years,  and  as  he  was 
himself  in  possession  of  it  for  the  third 
time  when  he  died,  it  must  appear  clear 
that  Keating  has  antedated  his  death 
by  twenty-eight  years. 

^  A.  M.  447.7.— -jPoiír  Masters,  The 
commencement  of  Dithorba'3  first  sep- 
tennial  period. 
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twenty-one  years,  iintil  he  fell  in  Corann,  by  tlie  tliree  Cuans, 
naniely,  Caan  Alara,  Cuaa  Moiglii,  and  Cuan  Slebi. 

KIMBAETH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3539.^°  Kimbaetli,  son  of  Finntan,  son  of  Argedmar, 
son  of  Siorlamli,  of  the  race  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  tbe  sover- 
eignty  of  Irelancl  for  twenty-one  years  (or  for  twenty-eigbt  years,^^ 
according  to  some  others),  and  then  be  died  of  tbe  plague  at  Ard- 
Macha. 

,  MACIIA  HONG-RUADH,   ARD-RIGHAN.^^ 

A.  M.  3559.^^  Macba  Mong-Euadh  (of  tbe  red  tresses),  daugbter 
of  Aedh  Euadh,  son  of  Badarn,  son  of  Argedmar,  son  of  Siorlamh, 
of  tbe  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledb,  tben  assnmed  the  sovereignty  of 
[reland,  wbicb  sbe  beld  for  seven  years,  iintil  sbe  was  slain  by 
Eectaidb  Eigb-Derg. 

It  was  in  ber  time  tbat  Embain  Macba  was  bnilt.  Tbe  follow- 
ing  iá  tbe  reason  wby  it  was  called  Eman  Macba,  to  wit :  there 
were  tben  tbree  kings  reigning  over  tbe  Ulta  (Ubdians),  namely, 
Aedb  Enadb,  son  òf  Badarn,  from  wboni  Esruadb  bas  been 
called;  Ditborba,  son  of  Deman,  dwelling  at  Uisnecb,  in  Meatb; 
and  Kimbaetb,  son  of  Finntan,  at  Finnabair  ]^  and  it  was  at  tbe 
boftse  of  tbis  latter  prince  tbat  lugani  Mor,  son  of  Eocaidb 
Buadacb,  was  reared.  Tbese  princes  reigned  in  alternate  succes- 
sion,  eacb  for  tbe  period  of  seven  3^ears,  nntil  tbey  bad  ali  tbree 
enjoyed  tbe  royal  power  tbree  times.  And  tbe  íirst  of  tbem  tbat 
died  was  Aedb  Euadb,  wbo  left  no  posterity  after  bim  but  Macba, 
wbo  was  bis  only  dangbteí.  Upon  ber  fatber's  deatb,  Macba 
claimedber  rigbt  to  tbe  alternate  succession,  as  bis  representative, 
but  Ditborba  and  bis  sons   repbed,  tbat  tbe  sovereign  power 

'^  Three  Cuans. — Tliese  were  liis  three  was  tlie  only  female  that  ever  ruled  the 

nephews,  according  to  0'FIalierty      It  Gaelic  nation.   .The  subjects  of  Queen 

was  after  his  banishment  into  Con-  Medb,  of  Oonnaught,  were  chie%  Fer- 

naught,  by  Macha,  that  lie  fell  by  their  Bolgs. 

hands.     Caan  Mara,  means  Cuan  of  the  ^^  A.  M.  4540. — Four  Masters. 

Sea;  Cuan  Slebi,  or  Sleibhi  {Slaivié),  ^Finnabair.     There  are  four  placas 

Cuan   of  the   Mountain ;    and   Cuan  of  this  name  within  the  confines  of 

Moighi  (Moye),    Cuan   of  the  Plain.  ancient  Meath.    They  are  ali  now  called 

Corann  is  in  the*county  of  Sligo.  Fcnnor,  a  name  derived  from  the  Irish 

^  A.  M.  4484. — Four  Masters,    The  "  Fionnabhair"  {Finnooir).    Ist.  There 

comraencement  of  Kimbaeth's  first  sep-  is  Fennor  on  the  Boyne,  near  Slane,  in 

tennial  period.  Meath.     2d.  Fennor,  in  the  parish  of 

°*  Twenty-eight  years.    That  is  count-  Ardcath,  also  in  Meath.     3d.  Fennor, 

ing  the  seven  years  he  reigned  con-  in  Tebtha  or  Tefifia,  in  Westmeath. 

jointly  with  Macha.  4th.  Fennor  or  Fionnabhair  na  n-inghen 

^  Ard-righan,  i.  e.  Arch-queen,  pro-  {Finnooir-nan-inneen) ,  i.  e.  of  the  dam' 

nounced  Aurd-reeyan,      This  virago  seis,  ia  the  parish  of  Donore,  in  Meatk 
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sliould  neyer  be  delivered  up  by  them  into  the  hands  of  any 
woman.  Upon  this,  there  was  a  battle  fonght  between  tliem  aiid 
Macha,  in  whicti  Macha  bore  awaj  tlie  victory  from  theiíi;  and 
assumed  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  Then  Di- 
tliorba  died,  leaving  after  him  five  sons,  whose  nanies  were 
Baeth,  Bedach,  Brás,  Uallach,  and  Borbcas ;  and.these  demanded 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  themselyes,  according  to  tlie  usage 
of  their  forefathers,  but,  upon  tliis,  Macha  replied,  that  sbe  would 
not  yield  the  sovereignty  to  tbem,  but  that  she  would  give  a 
battle  in  its  stead.  A  battle  then  was  fought  between  them,  in 
which  Macha  was  again  victorious.  The  sons  of  Dithorba  now 
fled  for  safety  into  dark  and  lonely  forests ;  and  Macha  took  Kini- 
baeth  as  her  husband,"  and  as  commander  over  her  warriors.  She 
then  disguised  herself  as  a  leper,  by  rubbing  the  dough  of  rye 
over  her  face,  and  went,  in  person,  in  pursuit  of  the  sons  of  Di- 
thorba.    These  she  found  in  a  wild  forest  in  Borenu,^*^  cooking  a 


^  As  her  husband.  The  Four  Masters 
say  that  Kimbaeth  reigned  seven  years, 
as  the  husband  of  Macha.  0'Flaherty 
tells  ns  that  he  was  the  first  king  that 
dwelt  in  Emhain  Macha,  which  he  built 
most  superbly,  and  which  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  the  Ulidian 
kings. 

The  building  of  Emhain  forms  an 
era  or  fixed  point  in  Irish  history. 
Thenceforth  the  dates  of  the  events  re- 
corded,  the  reigns  of  the  kings  and  their 
consecutive  order,  become  less  uncer- 
tain.  Tighernach,  who  died  in  the  year 
1088,  and  who  is  the  most  accurate  of 
the  Irish  annalists,  says  that  ali  the 
monuments  of  the  Scoti,  to  the  time  of 
Kimbaedh,  are  uncertain.  "  Onínia 
monumenta  Scotorum  usque  Oimbaeth 
incerta  erant."  With  this  0'Flaherty 
agrees,  and  he  has  shown  in  the  second 
part  of  his  Ogygia,  that  the  periods  of 
the  Ulster  kings,  from  Oimbaeth  (Kim- 
baeth) to  the  destruction  ofEmania,  are 
siipported  by  accurate  records  ;  but  he 
confesses  that  the  periods  preceding 
Oimbaeth  isnotso  supported. — O^Don- 
ovan's  NotesHo  the  Four  Masters. 

Too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
above-cited  admission  of  Tighernach, 
and  many  would  reject  the  eveuts  re- 
corded  previous  to  the  building  of  Em- 
ania,  on  the  strength  thereof.  ílncertairi 
they  certainly  are,  as  the  historie  events 
of  every  nation  had  been  previous  to 


the  adoption  of  a  fixed  system  of  Oro- 
nology  ;  that  is  they  are  uncertain,  in 
date,  and  uncertain  in  consecutive  ar- 
rangement.  There  is  also  much  uncer- 
tainty  as  to  how  far  mythologic  legend 
and  Druidic  allegory  have  been  blended 
with  plain  matter  of  fact.  But  these 
great  features  of  our  early  history^hat 
have  left  indelible  impressions  upon  the 
national  memory,  and  even  upon  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  country,  are 
not  to  be  rejected  because  Tighernach 
has  qualiíied  them  as  uncertain.  The 
same  phrase  might  be  applied  to  the 
history  of  Rome,  Athens,  or  any  other 
anti  que  nation.  The  existence  of  Romu- 
lus  and  Remus,  and  even  the  time  they 
lived,  are  both  very  uncertain.  It  is, 
also,  uncertain  how  far  truth  is  blended 
with  fable  in  the  legends  of  Rhea  Sylvia 
and  of  Lupa,  but  no  person,  except  one 
who  is  of  a  frame  of  mind  to  doubt  of 
his  own  existence,  will  deny  that  these 
represent  real  historie  facts  and  persons; 
or  that,  however  obscure  their  legends 
be  in  themselves,  they  represent  those 
facts  more  truly  aiid#clearly  than  can 
now  be  done  by  substituting,  in  their 
stead,any  other  hypothesis,founded  upon 
every-day  experience.  So  it  is  of  the 
events  before  Kimbaeth,  and  of  many 
of  those  after  his  time. — Ed. 

^  Borenn.  This  forest  lay,  very  prob- 
able,  in  a  district  called  Borenn,  in 
Ulidia. 
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wild  boar.  The  sons  of  Ditliorba  then  asked  her  tlie  news,  and 
gave  lier  a  portion  of  the  meat.  She  upon  this  told  them  ali  tliat 
she  liad  to  communicate.  After  tliis,  one  of  the  brotliers,  charm- 
ed  by  tlie  brigbtness  of  her  eyes,  followed  her  into  a  distant  part. 
of  tlie  forest,  and  tlaere  slie  left  him  bound  in  fetters.  She  then 
retnrned  to  the  otbers,  who,  thereupon,  demanded  of  her  what 
iiad  become  of  tlieir  brother.  Maclia  replied,  tliat  lie  was  unwill- 
ing  to  meet  them,  being  ashamed  of  having  been  smitten  bj  the 
bright  glances  of  a  leper.  ^'He  needed  it  not,"  said  they,  "for 
we  have  been  ali  captivated  by  the  beauteous  lustre  of  your  eyes.'* 
They  then  vie,  oiie  with  the  other,  in  paying  court  to  the  seem- 
ing  kper,  and  she  seems  to  listen  to  each  of  them,  and  thus  she 
fíucceeded  in  alKiring  them  into  solitudes,  where  she  bound  them 
in  fetters,  as  she  had  their  brother.  In  this  manner  she  was  able 
to  place  them  ali  in  bonds,  and  to  bring  them  tied  together^'  to 
Emhain  Macha,  into  the  presence  of  the  men  of  Uladh.  She  then 
asked  the  chieftains  of  Uladh  what  retribution  she  should  exact 
from  her  captives.  They  with  one  accord  declared  that  she 
Bhould  have  them  put  to  death.  "Kot  so,"  said  she,  '^  for  that 
would  be  against  the  law/^  but  let  them  be  made  slaves  of,  and 
condemned  to  build  a  fortress  for  me,  which  shall  be  forever 
henceforth  the  capital  city  of  this  province."  Thereupon  Macha 
took  out  the  golden  broach  which  fastened  her  mantle  round  her 
neck,  and  with  it  she  measured  the  site  of  tho  rath^^  or  fortress, 
which  the  sons  of  Ditliorba  were  to  be  compelled  to  build.  Em- 
hain,^ then  the  rath  was  called  (as  if  Eomhuin),  for  "eo"  (yo)  is 
a  nanie  for  a  broach  or  pín,  and  "miiin"  {mwin)  is  the  same  as 
"braighe,"  {braweé)  i.  e.  the  neck;  or  it  may  be  so  called' from 
Emhain  Macha,  the  wife  of  Cronn,  son  oH  Adnaman,  who  was 
forced,  while  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  to  run  against  the  horses 

^^  Tied  together.    0'Flalierty  rejects  above,  tliougli  sanctioned  by  Cormac'a 

this  extravagant  legend  altogether.  Ilis  Glossary,  is  nothing  more  than  one  of 

words  are  :  "  We  reject  as  fabulous  the  those  bardic  puns  abeady  noticed.    Ali 

eaptivity  of  the  son-s  of  Dithorba,  and  that  can  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the 

that  the  building  of  Emania  became  meaning  of  the  word  "  Emhain"  had 

the  ransom  of  their  liberty.    Kimbaeth  become  obsolete,  before  such  a  guesâ 

was  the  first  founder  of  Emania,  and  had  been  made.     In  Mageoghegan's 

was  the  first  who  resided  there." —  translation  of  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 

Ogygia,  noise,  the  following  notice  of  Emhain 

*  ^gaimi  the  law.    The  Brehon  law  occurs  :    "  In    the    same    (rath)    she 

did  not  eanction  the  putting  of  crimi-  (Macha)  and  the  kings  of  Ulster,  her 

nals  to  death.  successors  kept  their  palace  and  place 

^^  The  rath.    The  narae  of  this  rath  of  resídence  for  the  space  of  855  years. 

is  now  corrupted  from  the  Irish  "  An  It  was  built  450  before  the  birth  of 

Eamhain"  (an  avwin),  to  Navan  Fort.  Christ,  and  was  razed  for  spite  of  the 

It  is  a  very  large  rath,  situated  about  Clanna  Rudraide  by  the  Three  Golias, 

two  miles  to  the  west  of  Armagh.  sons  of  Eocaidh  Dublèn,  who  was  soo 

^Emhain.     The    derivation    given  of  Carbri  Liíicar." 
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of  Concobar,  king  of  Ulster,  wliicli  she  oiitran,  and  tlien  at  tha. 
goal  gave  birth  to  a  son  and  a  danghter.  Slie  gave  lier  curse  to 
the  people  of  Ulster,  whence  it  carne  to  pass  that  tliey  Avere  con- 
tinually  afíiictecl  with  the  pains  of  labor,  during  nine  successive 
reigns,  namely,  from  the  time  of  Concobar  to  the  reign  of  Mal, 
son  of  Eochraide. 

RECTAIDH  RIGH-BERG,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8566.^^  Eectaidh  Eigb-Derg,  son  of  Lugaidli  Laigbdij 
son  of  Eocaidb,  son  of  Olild  Finn,  son  of  Art,  son  of  Lugaidk 
Lamli-derg,  of  theline  of  Eber,  lield  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  for 
twenty  years.  He  was  called  Eectaidh  Eigh-derg  {Raghtai  Eee- 
yarg\  or  Eectaidh  of  the  Eed  Arm,  becanse  his  upper  arm  was 
**red;"  and  it  was  lugani  Mor  that  slew  him  in  revenge  for  his 
foster-inother,®^  Macha  Mong-Euadh. 

lUGANI  MOR,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3586.^  Ingani  Mor,  son  of  Eocaidh  Buadach,  son  of 
Duach  Laghrach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  ruled  Ireland  for  forty 
years  (or  for  thirty,  according  to  other  anthorities).  He  was 
cálled  lugani  Mor,  or  lugani  the  Gxeat,  because  his  empire  was 
great,  for  he  had  reduced  ali  the  western  isles  of  Europe  under 
his  sway.  He  had  twenty -íive  children,  twenty-two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  When  these  children  had  grown  up,  each  of 
them  had  his  own  distinct  retinue  of  followers.  And  when  they 
were  making  the  free-tour  of  Ireland,  it  was  their  wont  that  wher- 
ever  one  of  them  had  qúartered  himself  on  any  particular  place, 
another  should  quarler  himself  there  on  the  next;  and  thus, 
whithersoever  they  directed  their  niarch,  they  succeeded  one 
another  incessantly,  until  ali  the  provisions  of  that  district  were 
consumed  by  themselves  and  their  followers.  When  the  men  of 
Eri  perceived  this,  they  went  to  make  their  complaint  to  King 

*'  A.  M.  4547. — Four  Masters.    The  and  love  them  as  well  as  their  own  na- 

line  of  Ir,  i.  e.  the.race  of  Oarbri,  son  tural  father." 

of  Ollamh  Fodla,  had,  according  to  this        According  to  0'Flaherty,  Eectaidh 

authority,  now  ruled  Ireland  for  77  of  the  Red  Arm  invaded  Alba,  vvhich 

years,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  races  country  he  subdued  by  the  aid  of  Fere 

of   Eber    and    Erimhòn,    when    Rec-  and  Iboth^  his  generais.     But,  he  adds 

taidh  wrested    the    sovereignty    from  that  the  Fere,  who  fought  iinder  king 

Macha.  Rectaidh,  must  not  be  mistaken  for 

®^  Foster-Mother,    It  was  Kimbaeth  Fergus,  son  of  Erc,  who  did  not  livo 

and  Macha  that  had  fostered  lugani  for  many  centúrios  after.      Whoever 

Mor.     "  In  those  days,"  Mageoghegan  that  Fere  was,  he  obtained  no  perma- 

tells  us,  "  it  was  the  custom  to  bring  up  nent  dominion  in  Alba  nor  did  he  trans^ 

noblemen's    children    in  princes'  and  mit  any  possessions  therein  to  his  pos- 

great  men'3  houses,  and  forever  after  terity. — See  Ogygia. 
they  would  call  them  their  fosterers       ^  A.  M.  4567. — Four  Masters, 
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lugani;  and  it  was  mutually  agreed  witli  Mm,  tliat  Ireland 
should  be  divided  into  twenty  parts,  and  that  one  distinct  parfc 
of  these  should  be  given  to  each  of  his  cliildren,  and  tbat  none 
should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  portion  of  the  other,  as 
the  bard  records  in  the  following  rann : 

"  Of  proud  and  august  lugani 
Ali  Banba  was  t£e  plenteous  dwellÍDg — 
In  five-and-twenty  even  sliares 
His  sons  apportioned  Eri's  lands." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  children  of  lugani,  and  of  the 
portion  of  land  that  each  of  them  possessed;  and  íirst  of  the 
sons: 

1.  Cobthach  Cael-Breàgh  had  his  portion  in  Breàgh  or 
Bregia.  2.  Cobthach  Murthemni,  in  Murthemni  (or  Lonth). 
8.  Laegari  Lore,  in  Liô  (by  the  river  Liífe).  4.  Fulni,  in  Febh 
(Magh  Fea,  in  Carlow).  õ.  Nar,  in  Magh  Nair.  6.  Eaighni,  in 
Magíi  Eaighni  (in  Ossory).  7.  Narb,  in  Magh  Nairb.  8.  Kinga, 
in  Argedros  (on  the  ISTore).  9.  Tair,  in  Magh  Tarra.  10.  Triath, 
in  Tretherni.  11.  Sen,  in  Lnachair  (in  Kerry).  12.  Bard,  in 
Cluain-Corca-Oiché  (in  Ui  Fidgônti).  18.  Fergus  Gnaei,  in  the 
land  of  the  (Southern)  Desies.  14.  Orb,  in  Aidni  (on  the  borders 
of  Clare  and  Galvvay).  15.  Maen,  in  Maen-Magh  (in  Galway). 
16.  Sanb,  in  Magh  Aei  (in  Eoscommon).  17.  Mal,^*  in  Cliu  Mail 
(in  Coshlea,  county  of  Limerick).  18.  Eocaidh,  in  Seol-magh 
(no w  the  barony  of  Clare,  in  Galway).  19.  Latbarn,  in  Latharna 
(in  Antrim).  20.  Marc,  in  Midhe  (or  Meath).  21.  Laegh,  in 
Line  (in  Antrim).  22.  Corand,^^  in  Corann  (in  Sligo).  Here  fol- 
low  the  three  danghters  and  their  shares :  1.  Ailbi,  in  Magh- 
Ailbi  (inKildare).  2.  Faiíi,^^  in  Magh-Fernen  (Iffa  and  Offa,  in 
Tipperary),  and  8.  Muresg,  in  Magh-Murisgi. 

And  it  was  according  to  this  diyision,  that  rents  and  duties 
were  paid  to  every  king  that  reigned  in  Ireland,  for  the  space  of 
three  hiindred  years,  namely,  from  the  time  of  lugani  to  that  of 
the  provincialists  or  Pentarchs  that  ílourished  when  Eocaidh  Feid- 
lech  was  king  of  Ireland ;  as  the  bard  has  sung  in  the  following 
rann:  ' 

"  Three  hundred  well-marked  years  had  passed, 
When  five  provincial  chiefe  arose, 
Who,  scorning  his  too  partial  rules, 
Between  them  shared  Iugani's  land." 

By  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  the  Fifths  or  provinces  of  Ireland  were 
divided  amongst  the  following  persons :    the  province  of  Leinster 

^  Mal,  otherwise,  Muredach  Mal.  ^    Fa^Ji,     otherwise    called    Aeifi. 

^  Corand,  called  Carbri  in  the  notes  Magh-Perahen  is  also  called  Magh- 
to  the  Four  Masters.  Aeifi  [J^íoy  Eefie.) 
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lie  gave  to  Eosa,  son  oí  Fergus  Fargi;  tlie  two  provinces  of  Mun- 
ster,  he  gave  to  Tigliernach  Tèdbennacli  and  to  Degaidh ;  tlia 
province  of  Connaglit  he  gave  to  three  persons,  namely,  to  Fidacli 
son  of  Fiach,  to  Eocaidli  Alat  and  to  Tinni  son  of  Curaidh. 
Nevertlieless,  the  division  made  amongst  the  children  of  lugani 
held  good  until  ali  his  sons  liad  died  out,  without  posterity,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  namelj,  Cobthach  Cael-Breàgh  and 
Laegari  Lorc,  from  which  two  are  descended  ali  that  now  exist 
of  the  race  of  Erimhón. 

lugani  Mor  was  slain  by  his  own  brother,  namely,  by  Bad- 
bchadh  {Boivgha),  son  of  Eocaidh  Buadach,  in  Tellach-an-Cos- 
gair.^^  But  the  fratricide  enjoyed  the  Idngdom  of  Ireland  bat 
one  day  and  a  half,  when  Laegari  Lorc  sle  w  him  in  vengeance  for 
his  father. 

LAEGARI   LORC,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3616.^  Laegari^^  Lorc,  son  of  Ingani  Mor,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Buadach,  son  of  Duach  Laghrach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  reigned 
over  Ireland  for  two  years.  Kesair,  daughter  to  the  king  of 
France,  the  wife  ^of  lugani  Mor,  was  the  mother  of  this  king  and 
of  Cobtliach  Cael-Breàgh.    He  Avas  called  Laegari  Lorc,  because 


*'  Tellach-an-Cosgair.  OTlaberty 
calls  the  place  where  lugani  was  slain 
Kill  -  Droicheat  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne.  The  Four  Masters  record  his 
death  at  A.  M.  4606,  "  after  he  had 
been  fully  forty  years  king  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe, 
as  far  as  the  Muir  Toirrian  (the  Tyrr- 
hian,  according  to  others,  the  Mediter- 
ranian  Sea).  It  was  this  lugani  that 
exacted  oaths,  by  ali  the  elements, 
visible  and  invisible,  from  the  men  of 
Ireland  in  general,  that  they  would 
never  contend  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  with  his  children  or  his  race." 
"  Though  the  building  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace  of  Emania,"  says  Moore,  in  his  His- 
tory  of  Ireland,  "  was  assumed  as  a 
technical  epoch  by  chronologers,  the 
accession  of  Hugony  the  Great  (lugani 
Mor)  as  he  was  called,  proved,  in  a  po- 
liticai point  of  view,  an  era  still  more 
remarkable ;  as,  by  his  influence  with 
the  assembled  States  at  Tara,  he  suc- 
ceeded  in  anulling  the  Pentarchy  ;  and 
moreover,  prevailed  on  the  four  (five) 
provincial  kings  to  sur render  their 
right  of  succession  to  his  family,  exact- 


ing  of  them  a  solemn  oath,byall  thinga 
visible  and  invisible,  not  to  a.ccept  of  a 
supreme  monarch  from  any  other  line. 
For  the  Pentarchal  government,  this 
monarch  substituted  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  twenty-five  districts,  or 
dynasties  ;  thus  ridding  himself  of  the 
rivalry  of  provincial  royalty,  and  at 
the  same  time  widening  the  basis  of 
the  monarchial  or  rather  the  aristo- 
cratical  power.  The  abjuration  of  their 
right  of  succession,  w^hich  had  been  ex- 
torted  from  the  minor  kings,  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  revoked  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  oífered  ;  but  the  sys- 
tem  of  government  established  in  place 
of  the  Pentarchy  was  continued  down 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  our 
era;  when,  under  the  monarch  Achy 
Feidloch  (Eocaidh  Fedlech),  it  was  re- 
scinded  and  the  ancient  form  restored." 
By  some,  lugani  is  supposed  not  to  havo 
altered  the  old  division  of  the  country, 
but  to  have  subdivided  each  "fifth" 
into  five  minor  districts. 

"'  A.  M.  UOS.— Four  Masters. 

^^  Laegari  I.,  otherwise,  Laeghaire 
{Layerie)» 
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the  wovà  "lorc"  means  tlie  same  tliing  as  "finngliail"  {finneeT) 
i.  e.  parricide,on  account  of  his  having  committed  a  parricide,  in 
murdering  Badbcadh,  son  of  Eocaidh.  Buadach.  It  was  thence 
that  the  surname  Lorc  got  attached  to  his  name.  It  was  by  his 
own  brother  Cobthach  Cael-m-Breàgh  that  Laegari  Lorc  was 
slain  at  Dinn-righ  on  the  banks  of  the  Berba  (now  the  Barrow). 
Cobthach  was  pining  aw^ay,  through  envy  of  Laegari's  being  in 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland ;  and  when  Laegari  had 
heard  that  he  was  nnwell,  he  carne  to  visit  him  attended  by  an 
armed  guard.  When  Cobthach  saw  him,  he  said  that  it  was  a 
sad  thing,  that  his  brother  should  aiways  be  so  suspicious  òf  him, 
as  not  to  come  into  his  presence  nnless  attended  by  armed 
men.  "  Nevertheless,"  said  Laegari,  "  my  next  visit  shall  be  made 
unattended  by  any  such  escort.  He,  therenpon,  bid  farewell  to 
Cobthach.  As  to  Cobthach,  he  advised  with  a  Draid,  Who  dwelt 
with  him,  as  to  how  he  should  contrive  to  mnrder  his  brother. 
*^What  you  have  to  do,"  said  the  Druid,  "istofeign  yourself 
dead,  and  to  get  into  a  litter,  as  if  really  so.  Then  let  Laegari  be 
informed  thereof,  and  he  will  come  to  see  you  with  few  attend- 
ants,  and  npon  coming  into  the  place  where  you  lie,  he  will  lean 
over  your  body  ih  lamenting  you.  Then  stab  him  in  the  abdó- 
men with  your  dirk,  and  thus  he  shall  be  slain  by  you.  When 
Cobthach  had  accomplished  the  murder  of  Laegari,  after  this 
manner,  he  slew  also  Olild  Ani,  his  brother's  son,  and  then  after 
perpetrating  these  deeds,  he  recovered  his  health.  He  also  com- 
manded  a  young  child,  the  son  of  Olild  Ani,  to  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  there  he  forced  him  to  eat  a  portion  of  the  heart 
of  his  father  and  another  of  that  of  his  grandsire.  He  also  com- 
pelled  him  to  swallow  a  mouse.  In  consequence  of  the  disgust 
that  seized  the  child  at  such  usage,  he  lost  his  speech  altQgether; 
whereupon  Cobthach  permitted  him  to  be  carried  away.^^ 

This  child,  who  was  called  Maen,  thcD  went  to  Corça  Dubni,^ 
where  he  dwelt  awhile  with  Scorriath,  the  king  of  that  country. 
Thence  he  passed  to  France,'^  with  nine  followers,  though  some 
antiquaries  say,  that  Arménia  was  the  country  to  which  he  went, 
His  followers  having  told  that  he  was  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  it  carne  to  pass  through  that,  that  the  FrcDcli  king  made 


^°  The  Irish  annals  are  silent  about  represented,  would    have   spared  the 

the  horrible  details  of  the  manner  in  child  s  life,  if  ever  he  had  him  in  his 

which  Cobthach  murdered  his  brqther  power. 

Laegari  Lorc  and  his  nephew  Olild,  as        ^*  Oorca  Dubni,  now  Corcaguiny,  in 

weli  as  about  his  disgusting  cruelty  Kerry. 

towards  Maen.    The  storj  recorded  by        '^  France  is,  as  usual,  nsed  in  this 

Keating  must,  then,  be  regarded  as  the  place  most  incorrectly  for  G-allia  or 

invention  of  some  bard  hostiie  to  the  Gaul.    There  was  yet  no  country  called 

Ui  Ncili  race.    It  is  not  likely,  that  so  France. 
cruel  a  monster,  as  Cobthach  is  here 
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him  a  captain  over  his  household  guards ;  and  lie  became  very 
successful  ia  tliis  position ;  insomuch  tbat  liis  fame  and  glory 
were  loudly  spoken  of  in  Ireland,  and  for  that  reason,  many  of 
the  men  of  Ireland  followed  liini  to  France,  and  remained  there 
witli  him  for  a  long  time. 

CO.BTÍIAGH  CAEL  BREAGH  ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8618 J^  Cobthacli  Cael  Breàgh,  son  of  lugani  Mor,  son 
of  Eocaidla  Buadach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn  governed  the  king- 
dom  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years  (or  for  íifty  according  to  some 
people).  He  was  called  Cobthach  Cael-Breàgh  from  a  severe  dis- 
temper  that  preyed  upon  him  through  envy  of  his  brother  Lae- 
gari,  who  possessed  the  kingdom  before  him.  A  consumption 
had  come  upon  him,  so  that  ali  his  ílesh  and  blood  wasted  away, 
and  that  he  became  so  lean,  that  people  called  him  Cobthach,  the 
slender,  or  thin,  i.  e.  ^'cael."  Then  Magh-Breàgh  {Moy  Braa) 
was  the  name  of  the  place  where  he  lay  sick.  It  was  thence  that 
he  got  that  name  which  signiíies  Cobthach  *'the  lean  man  of 
Breàgh."  This  Cobthach  was  killéd  by  Labraidh  Loiingsech 
{Lavrai  Ltengshagh\  son  of  Olild  Ani,  on  a  Christmas  eve  at 
Dinn-Eigh.  He  slew  him  in  vengeance  for  his  father  and  his 
grandfather.    On  this  deed,  a  bard  has  left  the  following  verse  : 

"  Witli  full  ranks  carne  the  sailor  L9.braidh 
And  slew  gaunt  Oobthach  at  Dinn-righJ* 
'Twas  from  his  sea-borne  Laignian  host 
That  faír  Lagenia  had  her  name." 

LABRAIDH  LOINGSECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3648.^^  Labraidh  Loingsech,  son  of  Olild  Ani,  son  of 
Laegari  Lorc,  son  of  Ingani  Mor  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  reigned 
oyer  Ireland  for  eigliteen  years,"^  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
slain  by  Melgi  Molbthach  {Melgui  Molfagh),  son  of  Cobthach 
Cael  Breàgh. 

The  manner  in  which  he  was  allured  to  return  to  Ireland  was 
this:  M.orriath,-danghter  of  Scorriath,  king  of  the  territory  of 
Fer  More,  in  West-Munster,  had  conceived  a  violent  passion  for 
him,  which  was  inílamed  by  the  greatness  of  his  glory,  and  by 
the  fame  of  his  deeds.     This  lady  eQ[uipped  the  harper  Craftini, 

'^  A.  M.  4609. — Four  Masters.    Cob-  7^  Dinn-Righ.    He  was  slain  at  this 

thach  Cael  Breàgh  reigned  fifty  years,  place  in  A.  M.  4658,  with  thirty  kings 

according  to  the  authority  just  cited.  about  him. — See  Four  Masters, 

The  name  is  pronounced  either  Cow-  ''^  A.  M.  4677.^ — lò, 

hagh  or   Coffagh.    It  means  victori-  '^  Eighteen  years.  The  Four  Masters 

ous.  say  nineteen. 
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an  eminent  mnsician,  that  flonrislied  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  and 
sent  him  to  France  after  her  loyer,  furnishing  him  with  many 
valuable  jewels  for  Maen  (i.  e.  Labraldh)  and  witli  an  impassioned 
lay,  wherein  she  made  known  to  that  prince  the  strength  of  the 
love  which  she  bore  him. 

When  the  mnsician  had  arriyed  in  France,  and  had  come  into 
the  presence  of  Maen,  he  played  an  enchanting,  fairy  strain  npon 
hisharp,  and  to  it  he  sang  the  love-lay,  which  Morriath  had  com- 
posed  for  her  hero.  Thereupon,  Maen  became  so  dehghted  at 
seeing  the  mnsician  Craftini,  that  he  exclaimed,  that  both  the  lay 
and  the  melody  were  sweet  to  his  ears.  When  his  companions 
and  Craftini  had  heard  this,  they  prayed  the  king  of  France  to 
give  him  an  anxiliary  force,  in  order  that  he  might  recover  hia 
own  land.  And  that  king  gave  him  a  snfiScient  host,  to  wit,  two 
thonsand  two  hnndred  warriors,  and  ships  to  transport  them  to 
Ireland.  With  these  they  set  out  npon  the  sea,  and  nothing  fnr- 
ther  is  told  of  them,  nntif  they  get  into  harbor  at  Loch-Garman,^' 
(i.  e.  Wexford.)  Upon  Landing  here,  they  were  told  that  Cob- 
thach  was  then  at  Dinn-righ,  attended  by  a  large  nnmber  of  the 
Irish  nobles.  Having  heard  this,  Maen  marched  day  and  night 
npon  Dinn-righ,  wliich  he  took  by  storm,  and  pnt  Cobthach  and 
the  nobles,  who  were  in  his  company,  to  the  sword.^^ 

A  Druid,  who  was  then  in  that  fortress,  demanded  who  had 
done  that  deed  of  slaughter.  "  The  Mariner,"  (i.  e.  an  loingsech,) 
replied  a  man  withont.  "Does  that  mariner  speak?"  asked  the 
Druid.  He  does,  (i.  e.  labhraidh,  he  speaks,)  replied  the  other; 
and  from  this  circnmstance  the  phrase  "  labhraidh  loingsech,"  ^^ 
{lavraij  or  lowrai  leengsliagh^)  which means  "the mariner  speaks," 
has  ever  since  been  attached  as  a  cognomen  to  Msen.    It  was  by 

'^  Moore,  guessíng  at  the  meaning  of  and  that,  after  tliís,  King  Cobthach 

the  namc   Loch   Garman,  (Wexford,)  was  invited  to  a  feast  by  his  (grand) 

which  is  properly  Loch  g-Oarman,  i.  e.  nephew^Labraidh^and  therewas  treach- 

the  Lake  of  Carma,  has  translated  it  the  erously  burnt,  with  thirty  Irish  princes, 

harbor  of  the    Germans,   thus  leading  after  a  reign  of  seventcen  years. 
.  ene  to  suppose  that  these  auxiliaries  of        '^  Labhraidh.    AVe  have  ah^eady  met 

Labraidh  were  Germans ;  but,  as  from  this    word    used   as    a    proper  name 

his  ignorance  of  Irish  he  could  formno  amongst  the  Gaels  ;  and  there  is,  then, 

judgment  of  his  own  npon  the  mean-  no  reason  to  suppose  for  it,  in  this  in- 

ings  of  Irish  words,  this  surmise  of  his  stance,  the  absurd  derivation    above 

must  be  held  to  be  ntterly  vahieless.  given.    It  is  exactly  of  the  same  form- 

'**  The  manner  of  Cobthach 's  deathis  ation  y/ith  the  naraes  "EochaíV/Zi  "  de- 

differently  told  in  the  Annals  of  Clon-  rived  from"ech,"a  horse;  Fiacha/íIA 

macnoise,  translated  by  Maheoghegan.  from   *'  fiach,"  a  ravèn,  Lnghctid/^  and 

They  relate  that  Cobthach,  in  the  end,  several  others.     If  the  term  be  Irish, 

made  friendship  with  Labraidh,  whom  and  come  from  the  root  "  labhair,"  i.  e. 

he  had  long  kept  in  banishment,  and  speah  thou,  it  must  mean,  in  its  primary 

tnat  he  granted  the  province  of  Leins-  sense,  the  speaJcerj  or  the  eloquent  man. 
ter  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  forever  j 
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tliis  Maen  tliat  those  broad  blue  lances,  called  ^4aig"hni,"®^ 
{loynie^)  were  íirst  made  in  Ireland — "laighni,"  indeed,  means 
the  same  tliing  as  ''slegha,"  {shlãhã^)  i.  e.  spears  or  lancss,  fur- 
nislied  witli  broad  blue  beads  made  of  iron.  And .  it  is  from 
these  broad-headed  lances,  tliat  ttie  people  of  the  principality  of 
Galian  or  Graleon,  whicli  is  now  called  Laighen,  {Loyen^)  or 
Leinster,  bave  received  tbe  name  of  Laigbnigh,  {Loynih^)  or  La- 
genians. 

When  Labraidh  Loingsecli  liad  slain  Cobtbacb  Oael  Breàgb, 
and  had  established  himself  in  the  fuU  possession  of  Ireland,  he 
went  in  company  with  the  harper,  Craftini,  to  visit  Morriath,  his 
lady-love,  who  had  sent  this  same  Craftini  after  him  to  France ; 
and  he  married  her,  and  she  continned  his  queen  during  his 
whole  lifetime. 

The  reason  why  Maen,  who  is  called  Labraidh  Loingsech, 
went  to  France,  was  on  account  of  his  relationship  to  the  French 
king ;  for,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of 
France  had  been  the  wife  of  íngani  Mor  and  the  mother  of  his 
sons,  Laegari  Lorc  and  Cobthach  Cael  Breàgh;  and  Labraidh 
Loingsech  was  the  ^randson.  of  Laegari  Lorc ;  and  it  wasthrongh 
this  relationship  that  he  carne  to  place  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  French  monarch.  Another  reason  why  he  betook 
himself  to  France,  rather  than  to  any  other  conntry,  was  becanse 
there  existed  a  special  league  of  amity  and  friendship  between 
the  Lagenians  and  the  French.  Each  of  the  provinces  of  Ire- 
land had  formed  a  similar  league  with  some  foreign  country. 
Thus  the  Ui  Neill  Avere  allied  to  the  people  of  Alba,  (i.  e.  the 
Scotch ;)  the  Munstermen  to  the  Saxons ;  the  Ulstermen  to  the 
Spaniards ;  the  Connaughtmen  to  the  Britons,  (i.  e.  the  Welsh ;) 
and  the  Lcinstermen  to  the  French.  It  is  so  that  Seàn  (John 
Mac  Torna  O'  Mael-Oonari,  Ohief  Professor  and  Arch-OJlamh  of 
the  History  of  Ireland  tells  us,  in  the  folio wing  verses : 

''  Friends  like  itself  eacli  tribe  lias  found, 
Though  ali  our  clans  one  kindred  claim ; 
Thus  NialFs  race  loves  Alba's  heights, 
And  Munster  holds  the  Saxon  dear. 

"  And  Spain  is  loved  by  Uladh's  tribes, 
Now  scattered  wide  through  Eri's  lauds  ; 
In  Britons  Connacht  íinds  allies  : 
To  France  Lagenia  turns  for  friends." 

From  these  friendly  relations  between  each  of  the  provinces 

**  Laighni.     Laiglie,  [Loye,)  which  a  diminutiva  of  Slegh,  {Shlàh,)  is  the 

seems  to  be  the  root  of  Laighen,  is  still  name  of  a  sharp-edged,  spade-like,  and 

iised  in  parts  of  [reland,  as  the  name  of  rather  formidable  instrument,  used  by 

the  long  narrow  spade,  used  in  that  the  Irish  peasants  in  cutting  peat  or 

country.   Sleghan,  [Shlaan,)  obviously  turf. 
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and  tlie  conntries  jnst  mentioneci,  there  sprang  up  a  certain  re- 
semblancc  of  manners  severally  between  them,  whicli  liad  ariseor 
from  their  alliances  and  mutual  affection. 

The  reader  must  now  be  inade  aware,  that  ali  tlie  true  Lageni- 
aus,  of  tlie  race  of  Erirnhòn,  are  the  descendants  of  this  La- 
braidli  Loingsecli,  witli  the  single  exception  of  the  clan  of 
0'Nuallain,  (or  O^lTolan,)  whicli  is  descendcd  from  Cobthach 
Cael  Breàgli.  The  following  are  the  principal  familj  names 
amongst  the  Lagenians,  to  'wit,  0'Connor  Falghi,  with  the 
branches  that  have  sprang  therefrom;  0'Cavanagh;  0'Toohill  (or 
Toole;)  0'Brinn  (or  Byrne ;)  Mac  Gilla-Patrick  or  Fitzpatrick; 
0'Dunn;  0'Dimasaigh  (or  Dernpsy;)  0'Dwyer;  0'Kyan ;  and  ali 
the  Septs  that  trace  their  origin  to  any  of  these  names,  The 
chief  part  of  the  Leinster  clans  are  descendecl  from  Cathaeir 
Mor,  [Gàlieer  Morr.)  However,  the  clan  of  Mac  Gilla-Patrick 
does  not  draw  its  origin  from  that  king ;  for  the  race  of  Mac 
Gilla-Patrick  branched  oíf  from  the  Lagenian  stock  at  Bresal 
Brec,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fobric,  the  fourteenth  ancestor  from 
Cathaeir  upwards.  This  Bresal  had  two  sons,  namely,  Lugaidh 
Lothíinn  and  Conla.  The  principality  of  Leinster  was  divided 
between  these  twoj  and  what  lies  from  the  Barrow  eastwards 
fell  to  Lugaidh  and  to  his  posterity,  and  the  part  that  lies  west- 
ward,  from  the  Barrow  to  Slighe  Bala  {Sldee  Dawla)  fell  to 
Conla.  Of  these  sons,  and  of  this  division  made  between,  these 
chiefs  we  fmd  the  folloAving  testimony  in  the  duan  which  begins 
thus,  "The  blessed  story  of  the  saints  of  Fàl:'^ 

"  Lugaidh  and  Conla,  generons  hearts, 
Were  the  sons  of  mighty  Bresal  Brec ; 
From  Conla  of  wounds  the  Osraide  carne, 
And  of  Laigheu,  Lugaidh  was  the  sire." 

From  Lugaidh  descended  the  0'D  wyers  also,  who  had  branched 
off  from  the  stock  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  in  the  íifth  generation  be- 
fore  him.  Cathaeir  Mor  was  the  son  of  Feidlimidh  Firurglas, 
son  of  Cormac  Gelta-gaeth,  son  of  Niacorb,  son  of  Cucorb.  Car- 
bi  Cluthecar,  from  whom  the  0'Dwyers  are  sprung,  was  the  son 
of  Cucorb,  the  last  named  of  these.  Again,  it  was  from  Nathi, 
son  of  Crimthann,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach,  the  seventh  genera- 
tion from  Cathaeir  dowuAvards,  that  the  0'Eyans  sprang. 

Cobthach  Cael  Breàgh  was  the  other  son  of  lugani  Mor,  who 
left  a  progeny  after  him.  From  him  are  descended  ali  the  race 
of  Conn,  both  those  tribes  that  draw  their  origin  from  Fiacaidh 
Srabthini  and  Eocaidh  Doimlèn,  and  eVery  other  kindred  branch 
of  the  posterity  of  Conn,  as  we  shall  hereafter  set  down  in  giy- 
ing  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Miledh. 
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^^  It  is  related  of  Labraidli  Loinsecli,  that  his  ears  were  sliaped 
like  those  of  a  horse;  on  which  accoiint  every  persoii  that  cut 
his  hair  was  instantly  put  to  death,  in  order  that  neither  he  nor 
anyboclj  else  aliye  shoiild  be  cognizant  of  tliat  blemisli.  It  was 
tbe  liabit  of  this  king  to  get  his  hair  cut  once  every  year;  that  is, 
he  was  wont  to  get  ali  the  hair  that  had  grown  below  his  eara 
clipped  oíf.  Lots  were  cast,  in  order  to  determine  the  person 
who  shonld  perform  this  service,  becanse  the  person  upon  whom 
that  fell  was  put  to  death.  The  lot  once  fell  upon  the  only  son 
of  an  aged  ividow  that  dwelt  near  the  king's  residence.  She,  upon 
hearing  thereof,  instantly  betook  herself  to  the  king's  presence, 
and  besought  him  not  to  put  her  only  son  to  death,  as  he  was 
the  only  child  she  had.  The  king  then  promised  to  spare  her 
son  provided  he  would  keep  secret  Avhatever  he  might  see,  and 
would  never  disclose  it  to  any  one  until  the  hour  of  his  death. 
After  this,  when  the  youth  had  cut  the  king's  hair,  the  burden  of 
that  secret  so  operatedupon  his  mind  and  body,  that  he  had  to  lie 
down  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  no  medicine  could  have  any 
salutary  eíFect  on  him.  When  he  had  been  thus  wasting  away  for 
a  loíig  time,  a  certain  learned  Druid  came  to  see  him.  and  told  his 
mother  that  the  burden  of  a  secret  was  the  cause  of  her  son'8  dis- 
ease,  and  that  he  could  never  recover  until  he  had  told  it  to  some- 
thing.  ile  then  told  the  patient,  that,  though  he  was  bound  not 
to  discover  the  secret  to  any  human  being,  he  might  nevertheless 
go  to  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  and,  when  there,  turn  to  his 
right  and  address  the  íirst  tree  he  met,  and  tell  his  story  to  it.  The 
íirst  tree  he  did  meet  with  was  a  large  willow,  and  to  it  he  declared 
his  secret.  Upon  this,  the  disease,  brought  on  by  brooding  over 
his  burdensome  secret,  was  immediately  dissipatcd,  and  he  was 
perfectly  well  on  his  return  to  his  mother's  house.  But  it  hap- 
pened  soon  after,  that  Craftini  broke  his  harp  and  had  to  go  to 
íook  for  materiais  for  another.  He  chanced  to  hit  upon  the  very 
tree  to  which  the  widow's  son  had  told  his  secret,  and  from  it  he 
made  him  a  harp.  But  when  this  harp  was  íinished  and  put  in 
order,  and  when  Craftini  commenced  to  play  thereupon,  it  gave 
forth  sounds  which  caused  ali  that  heard  to  think  that  it  utxered 
the  words  ''Dá  o  íill  for  Labraidh  Lorc,"^  which  mean,  Lahraidh 
the  Mariner  lias  the  ears  of  a  horse  ;  and,  however  often  the  harp 
was  played  upon,  it  gave  forth  the  same  sounds.  Now,  when  the 

*'  This  story  resembles  tliat  told  of  line  of  obsolete  Gaelic  does  not  admit 

Midas,   an  ancient  kiog  of  Phrygia,  of  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the  fable 

which  fable  some  explain  by  supposing  above  related.    It  means,  "  Labraidh, 

that  he  kept  a  number  of  informers  to  the  mwrJerer,  has  two  ensf'  that  is,  if 

report    to    him    any  seditious    words  the  antiquated  word  "o"  mean  an  ear,  in 

spoken  against  him  by  his  subjects.  this  instance. 

^  Da  o  fill  for  Lahraidh  Lorc.  This 
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king  lieard  of  tMs,  he  repenteci  liim  of  the  numbers  lie  liad  piit 
to  deatli,  in  order  to  conceal  his  deformity,  and  lie  fortliwith  ex- 
posed  his  ears  to  his  household,  and  never  afterwards  concealed 
theni.  Iloweycr,  I  consider  this  tale  aboiít  him  in  the  liglit  of  a 
romantic  fablc,  rather  than  as  true  history. 

MELGI    MOLBTIIACH,    ARD-EIGII. 

A.  M.  3666.^3  Melgi  Molbthach,^*  son  of  Cobthach  Oael 
Breàgh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land,  and  held  it  for  seventeen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  hewas 
slain  by  Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cobthach  Caemh. 

MOGII-COEB,   AED-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8(378.^5  Mogh-Corb,«s  son  of  Cobthach  Caemh,  son  of 
"Rectaidh  Eigh-derg,  son  of  ^Lugaidh  Laighdi  of  the  line  of  Eber, 
rnled  Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  was  called  Mogh-Corb  for  the 
folio wing  reason :  As  his  son  was  one  day  driving  in  his  chariot, 
it  chanced  to  break  clown,  and  Mogh-Corb  set  it  in  order  again. 
From  havingdone  this  service  for  his  son,  whose  nanie  Vv^as  Corb, 
he  received  the  name  of  Mogh-Corb.    He  fell  by  Aengus  Ollamh. 

AENGUS    OLLAMH,  AED-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8680.^7  Aengus^s  Ollamh,  son  of  Olild  Bracan,  son  of 
Labraidh  Eoingsech.  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  reigned  over  Ire- 
lo  nd  for  eigliteen  years,  and .  then  fell  by  the  hands  of  larann 
Glcd-fathach. 

lAEANK     GLEO-FATHACH    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8698.^^  larann  Gleò-fathach,^  son  of  Melgi-Molbthach, 
son  of  Cobthach  Cael  Breàgh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the 

^^  A.  M.  4678. — Four  Masters.  latter  meaning,  i.  e.  Corb\s  ssrvant  or 

^*  M3'gi   MolUhach     (Melgie    3íol-  "  slave ;''  but  tlien  charict  is  one  of  the 

fagh,)  i.  e.  Melg-i  the  Praise-worthy  or  meanings  of  "  Oorb,"  so  "  Mogh-Corb" 

Laudable.     From  tiiis  Melgi  is  called  msij  memi  the  charict-man  or  charioteer, 

Loch  Melgi,   now    Lough   Melvin,   a  as  "Fer-Corb,"  his  son's  name,  most 

beautiful  lake  on  tho  confines  of  For-  probably  does  also.  "  Modh"  or  "  Mo," 

managh,  Leití^im,  and  Donegal. — 0'D.  which  is  pronounced  in  the  same  man- 

^  A.  M.  4:(j9ò.—Four  Masters.  ner,  means  respect,  esteem,  honor,  modef 

^  A.    M. Mogh-C'  rb,     otherwise  &c. 

Modh-Oorb  (Motv^ov  Mo-Corh).  Mogh  ^'  A.  ,M.  Aim.—Four  Masters. 

was  not  unusiial   as  a   propcr   name  **  Aexgus  II.     Styled  Ollamh,  i.  e. 

among  the  clans  of  Eber.     The  deriva-  the  Sage  or  Doctor. 

tion  above  given  for  the  name  is  silly  ^^  A.  M.  4720. — Fcur  Masters. 

and   absm-d.     "Mogh"    or   "Mo"  is  ^  Iminn  Gleo-fathach,  {Eeran  Gleçh 

Baid  to  mca,n  a  man,  a  workman,  and  a  fawh  gh,)  i.  e.  larann  the  purely  iDise^ 

dave.     Keating  scems  to  give  it  the  or   (if   "  gleo "  mean  battle,  and  not 

17 
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sovereignty  of  Treland  for  sevcn  years.  He  was  called  larann 
Gleò-fathach,  because  he  was  learned  and  wise.  In  the  end  he 
fell  by  Fer-Corb. 

FER-CORB,   ARD-RIGH. 

-  A.  M.  8705.91  Fer-Corb,  son  of  Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cobtbach. 
Caemh,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland  and 
reigned  for  eleven  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  fell  by  Connla. 

V 

CONNLA  CRUAIDH-KELGACH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A,  M.  3716.^  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach,^^  son  of  larann  Gleò- 
fathach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  four 
years,  and  then  died  at  Temhair. 

OLILH   CAS-FIACLACH,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3720.^  Olild^^  Cas-íiaclach,  fi.  e.  of  the  Bent  Teeth,)  son 
of  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty,  and  reigned  over  Ireland  for  twenty-íive 
years.     He  fell  by  Adamar  Folt-caein. 

ADAMAR;   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8745.^  Adamar  Folt-caein,^^  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  íive  years,  and  then  fell  by  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan. 

EOCAIDH  FOLT-LETHAN,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8750.^  Eocaidh^  Folt-lethan,  son  of  Olild  Cas-fiaclach, 
son  of  Connla  Cruaidh-kelgach,   of    the  line  of  Erimhòn,  as- 

pure  or  clear  in  tliis  instance)  the  sJcãful  i.  e.  Connla,  the  Comely.    The  Four 

cr  knowíng  in  the  fight.    Some  write  Masters  give  Connla  a  reign  of  twenty 

the  name  larann-gleo ,  Fathach,  which  years. 

Dr.   0'Donovan  translates  Iron-fight,  °^  A.  M.  4758. — Four  Masters, 

the  cautious.    This,  however,  he  does  ^^  Olild  II.     Cais-fhiaclach  is  pro- 

not  sanction,  saying  that  the  Leabhar  nonnced  Cash-eeJclagh, 

Gabhola  and  the  best  copies- of  Keat-  ^  A.  M.  4783. — Four  Masters. 

ing  have  Irereo  {eereryo)  as  this  kiug's  ^  Folt-caein,  or  rather  Folt-chaein, 

name.    The  editor 's  MSS.  have  it  as  [folt-keen,)  i.  e.  of  the  fine  or  beautiful 

given  in  the  text,  to  which  he  sèes  no  hair. 

objection.     Halliday  calls  him  Irereo  ^^  A.  M.  4788. — Four  Masters, 

Fathach,  i.  e.  Irereo  the  Wise.  ^^  Eocaidh  ^  IX.    Folt-lethan,  [Folt- 

^^  A.  M.  4727. — Four  Masters.  lãhãn,)  the  epithet  applied  to  this  king, 

^  A.  M.  4738. — II).  means  thebroad.or  vo^tliev  bushy-haired, 

^^      Cruaidh  -  kelgach,      otherwise  Some  call  him  "  ailt-lethan,"  i.  e.  the 

Cruaidh -  chelgach,     {Crooi-kelgagh)  broad-jointed,  ^hich  is  a  more  appro- 

means  the  hardy  and  treacherous.    He  priate  compound. 
was  also  called  Connla  Caemh,  (Jcaiv,) 
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sumed  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  lield  it  for  eleven  years,*** 
when  he  was  slain  by  Fergus  Fortamhail. 

FERGUS  FORTAMHAIL,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8761.^  Fergus^  Fortamhail,  son  of  Bresal  Breogamliain, 
son  of  Aengus  Galini,  son  of  Olild  Bracaen,  son  of  Labraidh 
Loingsech,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  reigned  for 
twelve  years.  He  was  called  Fergus  Fortamhail,  {fortooil  or 
fortavwil^)  i.  e.  Fergus  the  Intrepid,  because  he  was  a  lieroic, 
strong,  and  resolute  rnan.  lie  was  slain  by  Aengus  Tuirmech, 
of  Temhair,  (or  Tara.) 


AENGUS  TUIRMECH,   ARD-RIGH.  > 

A.  M.  3773.^  Aengus  Tuirmecli,^  son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan, 
son  of  Olild  Cas-íiaclach,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
thirty  years,  (or  for  sixty  according  to  others.)  He  was  called 
Aengus  Tuirmech,  i.  e.  Aengus  the  Shameful,  on  account  of  the 
shame  he  felt  at  having  liad  a  son  born  to  him  by  his  own 
daughter,  whom  he  had  violated  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
That  son  was  Fiacaidb  Fer-mara,^    (i.  e.  Fiacaidh,  the  Man  of  the 


'""^  Eleven  years,  Seventeen  years. — 
Four  Masters. 

'  A.  M.  4805.— B. 

^  Fergus  I.  —  Fortamhail,  this 
^rince's  surname  seems  cognate  with 
the  Latin  "  fortis,"  and  Irish  "  foirtil." 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Fortrimi, 
(Fortrioon.)  i.  e.  the  very  powerfnl,  a 
word  derived  from  "  tren"  or  "  triun," 
strong  by  prefixing  the  intensitive  par- 
ti cie  "for."  The  Four  Masters  give 
him  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 

'  A.  M.  á816.--Four  Masters. 

*  Aengus  III.  "  He  was  called 
Aengus  Tuirmheach,"  say  the  Annals 
last  cited, ''  because  to  him  are  traced 
(i.  e.  tuirmidthear)  the  nobility  of  the 
race  of  Erimhòn."  Dr.  0'Oonnortells 
us  that  the  word  "  tuirmheach  "  mçans 
prolific,  0'Flaherty,  also,  quotes  the 
foUowing  ancient  Irish  lines  in  support 
of  this  meaning:  lodhon  is  cuige 
turmidhtear  Leth  Cuinn,  Fir  Albarif 
Dialriada  agus  Daihffiatach,  i.  e. 
^*  For  to  him  are  traced  the  men  of 
Leth  Cuinn,  the  men  of  Alba,  the  Dal- 
Kiada,  and  the  Dal-Fiatach."  The 
meaning  given  by  Keating  to  the  word 
"  tuirmheach"  is  obviously  one  forced 


upon  it  by  some  bardic  punster,  hostile 
to  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  and  who  probas 
bly  invented  the  scandalous  and  calum- 
nious  tale,  here  recited,  for  the  purpose 
of  depreciating  that  line.  AU  the  der- 
ivations  given  by  our  author  (on  the 
the  authority,  it  would  seem,  of  Mun- 
ster  story-tellers)  in  support  of  the  idie 
fables,  with  too  many  of  which  he  has 
disfigured  his  narrativo,  fortunately 
carry  their  own  refutation  with  them. 
They  are  most  of  them  utterly  hostile 
to  the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  tongue. 
The  verb  "  tuirmigh,"  the  passivo  form 
of  which  is  "  turmightear,"  or  "  tuir- 
midhtear,"  is  formed  regularly  from  the 
adjective  "  tuirmheach,"  in  the  same 
manner  as  "bailigh,"  gaiher  thou,  ia 
formed  upon  "  baileach,"  tidy  or  col- 
lected,  and  innumerable  other  derivativa 
verbs,  which  are  similarly  formed 
from  adjectives  in  "ach,"  and  which 
may  be  formed  therefrom  ad  libitum,  aa 
every  Irish  scholar  understands. 

^  Fiacaidh  Fer-Mara.  The  Annals 
of  Clonmacnoise  make  no  allusion  to 
Fiachaidh  Fearmara's,  {Feeagha  Far- 
marra,)  being  an  incestuous  ofíspring, 
but  speak  of  Enos  Twyrmeach  (i.  e. 
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Sea^)  because  he  liad  been  exposed  to  tlie  mercy  of  tlie  sea  in  a 
gmall  boat,  with  manj  valuable  jewels  aroimcl  him,  as  became 
tte  son  of  a  prince.  He  was  met  by  íishermen,  wlio  brought 
him  ashore  and  put  him  to  nnrse.  Aengus  Tuirmech  had  like- 
\vÍ30  a  legítimate  son,  named  Biina  Aighneoh,  and  from  him  ali 
the  posterity  of  Conn  are  descended.  Aengus  was  slain  at  Tem- 
hair,  and  hence  he  is  called  Aengus  Tuirmech,  of  Temhair. 

CONALL  COLLAMKACH,   AKD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  8803.6  ConalF  Collamrach,  son  of  Edirsgeòl  of  Tem- 
hair, son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  son  of  Olild  Cas-íiaclach,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  for  íive  years,'  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  slain  by  Niadh  Segamhain. 


NIADH  SEGAMHAIK,   AKD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8808.^  Niadh  Segamhain,^  son  of  Adamar  Folt-caein, 
son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of  Mogh-Corb,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  He  acquired  the  name 
of  Segamhain  (or  ^edhamhain)  from  his  having  possessed  greater 
wealth  than  any  one  else;  for  "  Seghamhain  "  {Shaavwin)  is  the 
same  as  "Sech-mhaeinech,"  {Shagh-viieenagh,)  and  means  *'sur- 
passing  in  wealth  :"  for  during  his  time  the  wild  does  were  wont 
to  come  and  kindly  yield  their  milk  for  him,  like  any  common 


Aengus  Tuirmecli)  and  liis  two  sons  as 
folio  w  1 : 

"Enos  succeeded,  and  was  a  very 
good  king.  He  left  two  goodly  and 
noble  sífns,  Enna  Ayneagli  (Aighnecli) 
and  Fiagha  Ferwara.  The  most  part 
of  the  kings  of  Ireland  descended  of  his 
son  Enna,  and  the  kings  of  Scotland, 
for  the  most  part,  descended  of  Fiagha, 
so  as  the  great.  houses  of  both  king- 
doms  derive  their  pedigrees  from  them. 
He  was  of  the  sept  of  Heremon, 
(Erimhòn,)  and  reigned  thirty-two 
years,  (the  Four  Masters  say  sixty,) 
and  then  died  quietly  in  -  his  bed  at 
Taragh." — O^Donovan's  Notes  to  the 
Four  Masters. 

«  A.  M.  4876.— Four  Masters. 

^  CoNALL  I. — Collamrach,  or  Col- 
lamhrach,  (CoUowragh,  or  Collavragh). 
This  surname  of  Conall,  is  translated 
ColumnariSj  i.  e.  piilar-like,  by  0'Fla- 
herty. 

«  A.  M.  4881.— Fowr  Bíasters. 

•  Segamhain,  or  Seghamhain,  would, 


by  itself,  mean  wealthy,  as  it-  is  regu- 
larly  formed  from  "  segh"  or  "  seagh," 
(Shaah,)  worth,  esteem.,  &c.  "Seagh- 
dha,"  {Shaagha,)  i.  e.  estimable,  beau- 
tiful,  stately,  splendid,  or  rich,  has  much 
the  same  meaning  as  that  given  above 
to  "seghamhain  ;"  and  as  "amhain,"  tho 
latter  part  of  the  W0íi'd,  is  a  very  com- 
mon  suffix  in  Gaelic,  it  is  silly  and  far 
fetched  to  suppose  it  compounded  of 
"  sech"  or  "  seach,''  (the  Latin  sscus,] 
and  "  maeinech,"  wealthy,  The  word 
"  segh"  means  a  doe,  and  aL  d  a  wild  ox, 
a  cow,  and  even  milk ;  hence,  probably, 
to  fable  of  the  milking  of  does.  Aa 
"  dh  "  and  "  gh  "  are  pronounced  abso- 
lutely  alike  in  modern  Irish,  and  are  in- 
discriminately  substituted  the  one  for 
the  other,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  the  ex- 
act  radical  to  be  used  in  this  and  simi- 
lar instances.  The  Four  Masters  re- 
cord  the  story  of  the  does  thus :  "  It 
was  in  the  time  of  King  Nia  Sed- 
hamain,  that  cows  and  does  were  alike 
milked." 
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cow  wliatsoeyer.  Tliis  had  been  brouglit  about  by  tlie  magic 
powers  of  liis  motlier,  whos3  name  was  Fiidais,  {Fleéish.)  This 
prince  fell  bj  Enna  Aighnech. 

ENNA  AIGHNECH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3815.^^  Eiina  Aiglinech,^^  son  of  Aengus  Tuirmecb,  of 
Temhair,  son  of  Eocaidh  "Folt-lethan,  of  the  liiie  of  Erimhòn, 
ruled  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  for  twenty-eight  years.  He  got 
the  name  of  Enna  Aighnech,  from  his  hospitalíty  and  his  boun- 
ties;  for  "aighnech"  {e.yenagh)  is  the  same  as  '*ogh,"  (õ)  entireor 
perfect,  and  "oineeh"(mn«(7A)  liberal  or  hospitable.  Thiis  Enna 
Aighnech  means  "Enna  the  All-bounteous ;"  for  he  gave  away 
everything  that  carne  into  his  hands.  He  fell  by  Crimthann  Cos- 
grach. 

CRIMTHANlSr   COSGRACII,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3843.^^  Crimthann''  Cosgrach,  son  of  Peidlimid 
Fòrtriun,  son  of  Fergus  Fortamhail,  son  of  Bresal  Brec,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhón,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  reigned 
seven  years.'*  He^was  called  Crimthann  Cosgrach,  (i.  e.  Crim- 
thann the  Yanquisher,)  from  the  many,  victories  he  gained  in  ali 
the  battles  and  combats  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  until  he 
fell  by  Rudraide. 

RUDRAIDE    MOR,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3850.'"  Eudraide/''  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son 
of  Foghmor,  son  of  Argedmar,  son  of  Siorlamh,  .son  of  Finn,  son 
of  Bratha,  son  of  Labraidh,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Ollamh  Fodla, 
of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  thirty 
years,  (or  for  seventy''  as  others  relate.)   He  died  at  Arged-gienn. 

^0  A.  M.  4888. — Four  Masters.  Masters    and    most    Irish   autlioritiea 

^^  ExNA  III. — The  darivation  given  agree  with  this  accoant.     The  former 

for  the  epithet  Aighnech  looks  suspi-  tell  us,  "  that,  after  having  been  seventy 

CÍ0U3.     Tlie  Fpur  Masters  say  that.  he  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  he 

reigned  twenty-eight  years  ;  the  Annals  died  at  Arged-glenn,   (i.  e.  the  Silver- 

of  Olonmacnoise  allow  him  but  ten.  glen,    situated  in  the  modern  barony 

12  A.  M.  4903. — Foiír  MMers.  of  Farney,    county  Fermanagh.)     It 

1^  Orimtíiann  I.     The  modern  and  was  by  this  Rudraide  that  the  following 

aspirated  farm  of  this  name  is  Criomh-  battles  were  won  throiighout  Ireland  : 

thunn  {Criffami).    It  m3xm  a  fox.  The  battle  of  Ouirché,  (in  Kerrycur- 

^■*  Ssvsn  ysars.     Four  years  accord-  rihy,  county  Oork  ;)  the  battle  of  Lua- 

ing  to  the  Four  Masters.  chair,   (in    Kerry  ;)    seven    battles  in 

^^  A.  M.  4:912. —Four  Maste>-s.  Oliu,  (Oliu-Mail,  a  district  in   Ooshlea, 

1®  Rudraide  I.     This  king's  name  county  Limerick ;)  the  battle  of  Glen- 

is  spelled  Rudhraidhe  Mac  Sithrighe,  SimimQh,  {Glanownagh,no^Y  Grlãnworth, 

{Roores  Mac  SheeJvee,)  in  modern  Irish.  county   Cork  ;)  the  battle  -of   Siiabh 

"  Seventy.    The  Anuais  of  the  Four  Mis,  (in  Kery  ;)  the  battle  of  Boiriíin, 
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IJSrií-ADMAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.M.  3880/«  Innadmar,  son  of  Niadh  Segamhain,  son  of 
Adamar  Fo  t-caem  of  the  line  of  Eber,  reigaed  oyer  Ireland 
three  years,^^  and  then  fell  bj  Bresal  Bo-dibadh. 

BRESAL  BO-DIBADH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.M  8883-   Bresaf  ^  ,on  of  Eudraide,  son  of 

bithrighe  of  the  Ime  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  enjoyed  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland  for  eleven  years,  until  he  fell  bj  Lugaidh  Luaigni. 

LUGAIDH  LUAIGNI,   ARD-RIGH. 

^T'\^^^  ^^^f-''  ^^gaiclh23  Luaigni,  son  of  Innadmar,  son  of 
T^íiadh  Segamhaim,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  soverei^nty  of 
Ireland  for  five  years,  until  he  fell  by  Congal  Claringnech. 

COISTGAL  CLARINGNECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

AM.  8899.^^  .  ^J^^S^^""  Claringnech,  son  of  Eudraide,  son 
of  Sithrighe  son  of  Dubh,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  ruled 
Ireland  for  hfteen  years,  and  then  fell  by  Duach  Dalta  Degaidh. 

DUACH  DALTA  DEGAIDH,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8914.2^  Duach^^  Dalta  Degaidh  son  of  Carbri  Eos^- 
lethan,  son  of  Lugaidh  Lurigni,  son  of  Innadmar,  son  of  Niacfh 

Ínow  Burrin  in  Clare  ;)  the  battle  of 
ièn,  (in  Leítrim  ;)  the  battle  of  Ai, 
(Magh-Aei  is  in  Eoscommon ;)  the 
battle  of  Cuil  Sellinni,  (now  Kilcooley, 
in  the  county  and  barony  of  Roscom- 
mon;)  the  two  battles  of  Fortrasg, 
(which  is  now  unknown.")  The  Ckn- 
na  Eudraide,  {Clanna  Rooree,)  or  clans 
of  Rudraide,  and  the  most  famous  of 
the  Red  Branch  Knights  were  descend- 
ants  of  this  Rudraide  Mor.  0'ílallo- 
ran  says  that  he  aided  Massinissa  in  his 
wars  against  the  Romans. 

i«  A.  M.  4.982.~Four  Masters. 

^^  Three  years.  He  reigned  for  nine 
years,  according  to  the  Four  Masters 
and  other  authorities. 

20  A.  M.  4991.— Four  Masters. 

2^  Bo-dibadh,  Bresal  or  Breasal  Bo- 
dhiobhadh,  [Brassal  Bo-yeeva,)  received 
his  name  from  a  murrain  or  cow-plague 
that  devastated  Ireland  during  his  reign. 


•  22  A.  M.  5002.-^Four  3Iasters. 

23  Lugaidh  IV.  Lugaidh  Luaigne 
{Looee  Looin>e)  reigned  for  fifteen 
years. — lò. 

2^   A.  M.  5017.— Fowr  Masters. 

2^  CoxNGAL  I.  This  king's  surname  is 
otherwise  written  "  Olaroineach,"  i.  e. 
of  the  Fiat  or  Broad  Faae.  "  Claring- 
nech" means,  of  the  Broad  or  Fiat 
Nails.  "  He  did  many  notable  acts 
of  chivalry,  as  there  are  volumes  of 
history  written  of  his  hardiness  and 
manhood."  —  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise. 
Congal  was  the  grandsire  of  Naeisi, 
Annli,  and  Ardan,  the  three  sons  of 
Usnach,  whose  tragic  fate  is  related 
farther  on. 

2«  A.  M.  òÇi^2.— Four  Masters. 

2'  Duach  III.  Surnamed  Dalta 
Deghaidh,  [Dya  or  Baa,)  i.  e.  the  Fos- 
terling  of  Degaidh." 
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Segamliain,  of  tlie  line  of  Eber,  lield  tlie  kingdom  of  Ireland  for 
ten  years.  The  reason  wlij  lie  was  called  Duach  Dalta  Degaidh 
v/as  the  folio wing:  Carbri  Losg-letlian  had  two  sons;  DuacÉand 
Degaidh  were  their  narces.  There  was  a  rivalry  between  tliem,  as 
to  which  of  them  should  be  king  of  Ireland ;  for  they  were  both. 
qualiíied  to  be  candidates  for  tlie  royalty  in  mien,  person,  achieve- 
rnents,  and  valor.  But  Degaidh,  wlio  was  the  yomigest  of  tlie 
two,  sought  to  supplant  Duach,  his  elder.'  AVhen  Duach  had  no- 
ticed  th  is,  he  sent  a  messenger  for  bis  brother,  and  Degaidli 
thereupon  carne  to  the  place  where  he  was ;  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  so,  Duach  had  him  seized,  and  caused  his  eyes  to  be 
thrust  out.  Hence  he  got  the  cognomen  of  '^  Dalta  Degaidh,"  or 
Blinder  of  Degaidh.^  As  a  record  of  this  deed,  some  bard  has 
left  us  the  folio  wing  verse : 

*^  By  treaclierous  wile  was  Degaidh  lured 
To  come  beneath  his  brother's  roof ; 
And  there  that  brother,  Duach  false, 
Ungenerouslj  thrust  out  his  ejes." 

This  Duach  fell  by  the  hand  of  Factna  Fathach,  son  of  Cas. 


FACTKA  FATHACH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8924.29  Factna  Fathach,  or  Factna  the  Wise,  son  of 
Cas,  son  of  Eadraide,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of 
Foghmar,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereigntjr 
for  sixteen  years,  and  then  fell  by  Eocaidh  Feidlech. 


28  Blinder  of  DegaicZ/i.—"  Dalta " 
can  scarcely  admit  of  the  forced  meaii- 
mg  given  to  it,  in  this  instance,  by  our 
author.  It  i^  the  common  Irish  word 
used  to  express  fosterling  or  ahimnus, 
and  it  is  to  be  questioned  if  a  single 
other  instance  can  be  shown  from  Irish 
writings  in  which  it  has  any  reference 
to  hlindlng,  "  0'Flaherty  shows,  from 
the  Book  of  Lecan,  from  0'Duvegan's 
Book,  and  from  Gilla-Oaemhan's  põem, 
written  in  the  twetfth  century,  that 
DucCch  had  no  brother  named  Degaidh, 
but  that  he  was  called  "Dalta  Degaidh," 
because  he  was  the  Alumnus,  or  Foster 
son  of  Degaidh,  son  of  Sen,  of  the  Ernaans 
of  Munster." — See  0'Donovan^s  Notes 
on  the  Four  Masters. 

Fiachaidh  Fermara,  or  the  Mariner, 
Bon  of  King  Aengus  Tuirmech,  had  a 
6on  named  Olild  Aronn,  whose  descend- 


ants  were  called  Ernaans,  though  quite 
diíFerent  from  the  more  ancient  Ernaans 
of  the  Fer-Bolg  race.  These  after- 
wards  took  the  name  of  Dal-Fiatach  in 
Ulster,  and  a  branch  of  them,  that  mi- 
grated  to  Munster,  took  the  name  of 
Clanna  Degaidh.  The  latter  had  been 
driven  from  Ulster  by  the  "Clanna 
Budraide,  while  Duach  was  kmg  of 
Ireland,  and  this  king  then  gave  landa 
in  Munster  to  his  foster-father  Degaidh^ 
son  of  Sen,  son  of  Olild  Aronn,  who 
was  their  chief.  After  Duach's  death 
Degaidh  was  declared  king  of  Munster, 
and  his  posterity  divided  the  sovereign- 
ty  of  that  province  for  some  ages  with 
the  Eberians.  In  those  ages  the  Ebe- 
rians  ruled  the  South  and  the  Dega- 
dians  the  North  of  Munster. — See 
0'Flaherty's  Ogygia. 
2^  A.  M.  004:2.— Four  Masters, 
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EOCAIDH  FEIDLECH,   AEB-KIGH. 

A.  M.  8940.^0  Eocaidtf^  Feidlecli,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnloga, 
son  of  Eoighnèn  Euadh,  son  of  Esamhain  of  Emliain,  son  of 
Blathacta,  son  of  Labraidh  Lorc,  son  of  Enna  Aignech^  son  of 
Aengiis  Tuirmecli,  of  Tara,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  ruled  tlie 
kingdom  of  Ireland  for  tweíve  years.  Benia,  danghter  of  Crim- 
thann,  was  tlie  mother  of  tliis  Eocaidh  Feidlech.  He  was  called 
Eocaidh  Feidlecb,  becaiise  he  was  for  a  long  time  addicted  to 
sigliing;  for  ^' feidhil,"  {feilj)  signifies  "long,"  and  "  ecli"  {pgh\ 
means  a  "sigh."  Thus,  feidhlech  {feiíagh)^  nieans  "  long-sighing  f 
for  a  sigli  never  left  his  heart  since  liis  sons  were  slain  by  him  in 
the  battle  of  Drom-Criaidh,^^  nntil  he  diecl.  These  sons,  Bres, 
Nar,  and  Lothar,  were  called  the  three  Finnemhna  {Finnevna^ 
cr  Fifmewnct)^  from  the  word  "  amhaen"^  {avcujne),  i.  e.  "  noi 
separate,"  or  "not  single;"  and  by  it  was  meant,  that  none  of 
them  was  born  separately,  but  that  they  were  ali  three  born  at 
the  same  time.  Clothíinn,  daughter  of  Eocaidh  Uct-lethan^^  was 
the  mother  of  these  princes,  and*  she  had  borne  them  at  one 
birth. 

Eocaidh  Feidlech  was  the  íirst  that  divided^^and  arran<?ed  Ire- 


so  A.  M.  5058.— Four  Masters. 

'^  Eocaidh  X.  Feidlech,  Eocaidli's 
distiiictive  appellation,  could  mean  the 
Watcher  or  tlie  Vigilant.  The  etymol- 
ogy  by  which  it  is  made  to  mean  con- 
stam sighing,  is  beneath  criticism :  the 
termination  "  eh"  varied  to  "  ech"  and 
"  ach"  in  compliance  with  an  Irish 
euphonic  rule,  is  of  no  more  signifi- 
cance  in  Irish  than  "  us"  is  in  Latin. 

'*  Brom  Criíidh  (Drumcree),  lies  in 
West  Meath.  0'Flaherty  discredits 
those  who  relate  that  the  three  Finns 
waged  war  against  their  father. 

2^  Amhaen.  This  word  is  not  Irish, 
at  least  it  is  not  so  in  the  sense  above 
stated.  Dr.  0'Donovan  says,  in  his 
annotations  on  the  Four  Masters, 
that  this  king^s  three  sons,  Breas  or 
Bres,  Nar  and  Lothar,  were  called  tlie 
three  Finns  of  Evihain,  i.  e.  "  na  Tri 
Finn  Emhna"  (na  Three  Finn  Ewna 
or  Evna).  This  is  natural,  and  accord- 
ing  to  the  genius  of  thé  languago.  The 
above  ridiculons  pun  is  abhorrent  to 
it.  They  had  received  the  name,  pos- 
sibly,  from  having  been  fostered  at  Em- 
baía Mache. 

"  Eocaidh  Uct-kthauy  L  e.  Eocaidh 


the  Broad-Ohested.     0'Flaherty  calls 
him  Artur  Uct-lethan. 

^^  Was  thefirst  that  divide  d,  ^c.  Our 
author  is  inexact  in  the  language  he 
here  employs,  and  he  thereby  contra- 
dicts  what  he  has  already  stated  seve- 
ral  times.  He  should  have  said,  that 
Eocaidh  was  the  person  who  r-storcd 
the  pentarchy.  0'Piaherty  gives  the 
foUowing  account,  here  abridged  from 
bis  Ogygia,  of  the  revolution  effected 
during  the  reign  of  this  |íing  :  "  King 
■  Eocaidh,  in  the  íirst  year  of  his  reign, 
instituted  or  rather  revived  the  pen- 
tarchy. But  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  pentarchy  was  thon  instituted  for. 
the  first  time,  because  it  appears  that 
there  were  five  rulers  over  the  five 
provinces,  from  th3  very  beginning  of 
the  royalty.  The  Scots  continued  it, 
some  of  whom,  as  the  Eberians  and 
Lugadians  (the  descendants  of  Lugaidh, 
son  of  Ith),  ruled  the  two  Munsters. 
These  had,  it  is  true,  been  for  some 
time  intruded  upon  by  the  Ernaans,  of 
the  line  of  Erimhòn,  by  whom  they 
were  driven  into  the  western  recessos 
of  their  country  ;  but  then,  by  a  vigor- 
ous  effort,  they  reposaessed  themselves 
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land  into  proviíices,  or  pentarcliates,  for  lie  apporlioned  Con- 
nauglit  into  tliree  parts,  between  three  cliieftains,^^  namely,  Fidacli, 
son  of  Fiach,  Eocaidh  Alat,  and  Tiniii,  son  of  Curaidh.  To 
Fidacli  he  gave  the  territoiy  of  the  Fir-na-Craeibi,  from  Fidach 
to  Luimnech ;  to  Eocaidh  Alat  he  gave  Irrus  Domnann,  from 
Galimh  to  Dubh  and  Drobacis  ;  and  to  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  he 
gave  Magh-Samb  and  the  old  districts  of  Taeiden,  from  Fidach 
to  Temhair-Brogha-Madh  {Tavwir-Vrow-Neeah)^  in  Leinster. 
The  province  of  Ulster  he  granted  to  Fergus,  son  of  Ledi ;  the 
province  of  Leinster  to  Eosa,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  and  the  two 
provinces  of  Munster  he  bèstowed  upon  Tighernach  Tèdbennach 
and  upon  Degaidh.  And  thus,  during  his  reign,  he  had  Ireland 
under  his  sole  dominion  and  control,  until  he  died  at  Temhair 
(Tara). 

Some  time  after  this,  Eocaidh  went  into  Connaught,  and  those 
three  kings  of  its  thre^  divisions  carne  to  meet  him.  Of  them, 
Eocaidh  th ereupon  requested  a  site  in  Connaught  whereon  to 
build  himself  a  royal  residence  amongst  them.  Eocaidh  Alat  and 
Fidach  replied,  that  they  would  give  him  no  such  site,  for  they 
preferred  sending  him  his  rent  to  Temhair.  But  the  third  of 
these  prmces,  Tinm,  son  of  Curaidh,  was  willing  that  Eocaidh 
should  have  a  place  for  his  royal  residence.  Then  Eocaidh  gave 
his  own  daughter,  Medb  {Meive  or  Maive)^  as  wife  to  this  chief- 
tain,  and  they  made  a  friendly  league  with  one  another.  The 
monarch  next  asked  his  Druids  where  he  should  build  the  palace, 
and  they  advised  him  to  build  it  at  Drom  na-n-Druadh  {Drum- 


of  their  territories,  which  they  thence- 
forth  helcl  uninterruptedly,  and  with 
redoubled  power,  down  to'  the  English 
ínvasion.  The  Ultonians  maintained 
their  full  sway  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Emania  or  Emhain,  and  Irian  branch 
Btill  longer,  having  become  incorpo- 
rated  with  the  Erimonian  Ernaans. 
Leinster  had  been  ceded  to  the  Erirao-  ^ 
nians  ;  after  some  time  Connaught  fell 
under  their  rule,  and  at  length  Ulster. 
The  politicai  divisions  of  Ireland  have 
been  various,  according  to  the  will  and 
the  power  of  its  various  monarchs.  lí  o  w- 
ever,  they  never  totally  abrogated  the 
first  íive-fold  division.  In  the  Scotic 
dynasty  we  readof  five  partitions  :  Ist, 
one  between  Eber  and  Erimhòn  ;  2d, 
between  Kermna  and  Sobarki,  which 
lasted  100  years  ;  Sd,  that  by  lugani 
Mor  into  twenty-íive  districts,  which 
lasted  300  years  ;  4th,  that  of  the  pen- 
tarchs,  of  whom  we  are  now  treat- 


ing,  and  5th,  the  division  between  Con 
of  the  Hundred  Battles  and  Eogan 
Mor,  king  of  Munster.  Three  hundred 
years  having  now  passed  since  the  di- 
vision by  íugani  Mor,  Eocaidh  re- 
scinded  the  Ibrm  established  by  that 
conqueror,  and  appointed  a  pentarch 
over  each  province  from  amongst  its 
ruling  princes." 

As  a  period  of  great  disorder  and 
bloodshed  and  confusion  continued  to 
devastate  Ireland,  during,  and  long 
after  Eocaidh's  reign,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude,  that  he  had  been  forced  to  re- 
store  the  pentarchy,  in  order  to  place  a 
check  upon  the  turbulence  of  the  local 
chieftains. 

^®  Three  chieftains.  These  three 
chieftains  were  Fer-Bolgs  or  Belgians, 
which  nation  still  possessed  Connaught. 
The  partition  of  the  province  between 
them  has  been  already  treated  of. 
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nan-rooali)^  \.  e.  Tlie  Druids'  Hill,  whicli  is  now  called  Cruacliaiii.si 
The  ratli  was  then  commenced  by  tlie  Gamanraidlie,^  from 
Irrus  Dõmnan,  and  the  dike  of  tliat  fortress  of  Eocaidh  was 
reared  up  in  one  day ;  as  tlie  bard  thus  informs  us : 

"  In  onc  day  was  the  tribe  of  Doninann 
Forced  to  build  j^p  that  earthen  rampart ; 
For  that  stern  kiog"  of  Fàl,  the  festive, 
No  respite  wouid  allow  his  workers." 

They  next  built  a  dwelling  within  it,  and  Eocaidli  granted  the 
kingdom  of  Connaught  to  Tinni,  son  of  Curaidh,  to  whom  he 
then  gave  his  daughter  Medb  in  marriage.  Shortly  afterwards, 
Eocaidh  Alat  was  slain  by  Tinni,  who  thereupon  gave  the  king- 
dom of  the  Fer-Domnanns  to  Olild  Finn.  Medb  bestowed  the 
command  of  Kath-Eocaidh  npon  Cruacha  Croiderg,  her  own 
mother ;  and  it  is  from  this  Cruacha  thsft  the  fort  has  received 
its  present  name  of  Eath-Cruachan  {Raw-  Grooghan\  as  the  bard 
tells  ns  in  the  following  verse : 

"  Oace  Drom  na-n-Druadh,  then  Tulach-Aidni, 
And  next  Eath-Eocaidh  it  was  called ; 
Eath-Cruachan  last,  from  Cruacha  Croiderg, 
Who  raised  dire  wrath  throughout  the  land." 

Medb  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  the  wife  of  Tinni,  son- 
of  Curaidh,  nntil  he  fell  at  Temhair  by  the  hand  of  Monudir, 
who  was  also  called  Mac  Kèact.  After  the  death  of  Tinni, 
Medb  held  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught  for  ten  years  in  her 
own  hands,  without  allying  herself  in  marriage  with  any  pnblicly, 
though  dnring  tliis  time  she  indulged  in  private  amours,  just  as 
her  inclination  prompted  her.  She  afterwards  took  Olild  Mor,  son 
of  Eosa  Ruadh  of  Leinster,  as  her  hnsband,  and  bore  him  seven 
sons,  who  were  called  The  Seven  Manis.  It  was  Conall  Keàr- 
nach  that  slew  OlHd  .^t  Cruachain,  when  he  was  an  old  man. 
Conall  slew  him  by  a  cast  of  a  javelin;  and  the  men  of  Con- 
naught pursued  and  killed  him  ín  revenge  for  the  deed. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  long  war,  and  continuai  hostility  between 
the  people  of  Connaught  and  the  Ulidians  during  the  time  that 

3'  Cruachain,    We  must  not  under-  ist    the    remains    of    several  earthen 

stand,  from  the  building  of  this  rath  at  forts. 

Cruachain,  by  Eocaidh,  that  it  was  in        ^^  Gamanraidhe.  Ths  Gamanraidhe  or 

his  time  that  that  locality  became  dis-  Gamanradi,  wore  a  fierce  and  warlike 

tinguished  as  a  royal  residence.   It  was  Belgian  or  Fer-Bolg  tribe,  scated  in 

celebrated  long  before  his  day.     The  Krris  or  Irrus-Domnann,  in  the  north- 

rath  of  Cruachain,  now   called  Rath  west  of    Connaught.    This    name    ia 

Croghan,  lies  near  Belanagare,  in  the  pronounced  Gowanree  and  Gawanree, 
county  of  Roscommon,  where  still  ex- 
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Medb  reigned  over  Connaught,  and  wliile  Concobar  was  king  of 
Uladh.  But,  in  order  tliat  tlie  reader  may  nnderstand  the  canse 
of  this  enmity  tliat  existed  between  them,  I  shall  set  dov/n  here 
the  manner  in  whicli  the  children  of  IJsnach,  son  of  Congal 
Claringnech,  were  slain,  in  violation  of  the  guaranties  and  sure- 
ties  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh,  of  Cormac  Conlingas,  son  of  Conco- 
J)ar  and  of  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh.  Here  foUows  a  brief  summary 
of  the  story : 

The  ãeath  of  the  jSons  of  Usnach,  ãown  here}'^ 

On  a  certain  day,  on  which  Concobar  had  gone  to  partake  of 
a  feast  at  the  house  of  Feidlimid,  son  of  Dali,  his  own  story -teller, 
the  wife  of  his  host  gave  birth  to  a  beantiful  danghter  while  the 
festivities  were  going  on.  Then  Cathbaidh,  who  was  present  at 
that  meeting,  prophesied  and  foreboded  for  the  girl,  that  great 
misfortune  and  loss  was  about  to  befall  the  province  through  her 
means.  When  the  warriors  heard  this,  they  proposed  to  have 
her  pnt  to  death  immediately.  ^'Let  no  sucli  thing  be  done,'* 
said  Concobar,  "  for  I  shall  take  her  with  me  and  send  her  to  be 
reared,  so  that  shè  may  in  time  bec#me  my  own  wife.''  The 
druid  Cathbaidh  then  named  her  Dèrdri.^  Concobar  shut  her 
up  in  a  lonely  fort,  where  he  placed  a  tutor  and  a  nurse  to  rear 
her ;  and  there  no  one  in  the  province  dare  go  near  her  but  her 
tutor  and  her  nurse  and  the  spokeswoman  of  Concobar,  who  was 
named  Lebarcam.  Under  these  regulatlons  she  continued  until 
she  had  become  marriageable,  at  which  period  she  excelled  ali 
the  women  of  her  time  in  beauty. 

It  happened  once,  upon  a  snowy  day,  that  her  tutor  had  killed 
a  calf  in  order  to  dress  it  as  food  for  her,  and,  when  its  blood  had 
been  spilled  upon  the  snow,  that  a  raven  stooped  down  to  drink 
of  it.  As  soon  as  Dèrdri  had  noticed  this,  she  said  to  Lebarcam, 
that  she  would  like  to  have  a  husband,  in  whom  were  combined 
the  three  colors  which  she  then  saw  bsfore  her ;  that  is,  having 
hair  of  the  color  of  the  raven,  cheeks  the  color  of  the  calf 's  blood, 
and  a  skin  of  the  color  of  snow.  "  There  is  such  a  man  as  that,'' 
said  Lebarcam,  "and  bis  name  is  Naeisi,  son  of  Usnach,  now  in 
the  hou.sehold  of  Concobar."  "  O  then,  Lebarcam,"  said  Dèrdri, 
"  I  beseech  you  to  send  him  to  speak  with  me,  alone  and  unob- 
served."  Lebarcam,  thereupon,  went  and  told  the  matter  to 
Naeisi,  who,  when  he  had  heard  it,  carne  privately  to  meet  Dèrdri, 

2^  The  sons  of  Usnach.    Literal  trans-  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic 

lations  of  two  ancient  versions  of  the  Society  of  Dublin,  publishod  in  1808. 

tale  entitled,  The  Death  of  the  sons  of  ^°  Dèrdri,  otherwise  Dèirdre,  means 

Usnach  or  Uisnech,  (called  Usnoth  by  alarm. 
Macpherson,)  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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and  she  cleclared  to  him  tlie  greatness  of  her  love,  and  begged  of 
him  to  elope  witli  her  from  Concobar.  Naeisi  consents  tíiereto, 
thongh  niach.  against  his  will,  througb.  fear  of  Concobar.  He 
then  set  out  for  Alba,  accompanied  bj  his  two  brothers,  Andli 
and  Ardan,  and  one  hundred  and  íifty  warriors,  taking  Dèrdri 
thither  Avith  him.  In  that  country  tíiey  got  maintenance  and 
quarterage  from  the  king  of  Alba,  nntil  he  had  got  tidingvS  o^ 
Dérdri's  beauty,  upon  wliich  he  cienianded  her  as  a  wife  for  him- 
self.  "Naeisi  and  his  brothers  were  seized  with  indignation  at  this, 
and  they  left  Alba,  retreating  into  an  ivsland  in  the  sea  with 
Dèrdri,  having  previously  had  raany  conílicts  with  the  people  of 
the  king.  • 

But,  when  it  was  heard  in  Tlladh,  that  the  sons  of  Usnach 
were  in  such  distress,  many  of  the  nobles  of  the  province  told 
Concobar  that  it  was  a  sad  tbing  that  these  warriors  shonld  be  in 
exile  on  account  of  a  wicked  woman,  and  that  he  ought  to  send 
for  them  and  have  them  brought  home.  Concobar  consented  to 
do  thiS;  at  the  rcquest  of  his  nobles,  and  he  gave  Fergus  Mac 
Eoigh,  and  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,  and  Cormac  Conlingas,  as 
guarantees  that  he  would  liimself  act  towards  them  with  good 
íaith.  Upon  thése  condiáons,  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh  sent  Fiacaidh, 
his  own  son,  to  the  sons  of  ITsnacli ;  and  this  Fiacaidh  bronght 
back  with  him  to  Ireland,  both  them  and  their  band  of  warriors, 
and  Dèrdri;  and  no  adventures  are  related  ofthem  nntil  they 
had  arrived  npon  the  green  of  Emhain.  Upon  that  green,  Eogan, 
son  of  Durthact,  chieftain  of  Fernmaighe,*^  met  them  with  a  large 
host,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Con- 
cobar, for  the  purpose  o^  acting  treacherously  by  them.  As  soon, 
then,  as  the  sons  of  Usnach  had  come  up,  Eogan  approached 
Naeisi  as  if  to  Avelcome  him,  and  while  seeming  to  do  so,  he 
thrust  his  spear  through  that  warrior's  body.  When  Fiacaidh, 
son  of  Fergus,  saw  this,  he  threw  himself  between  Eogan  and 
Naeisi ;  but  Eogan  made  a  second  thrust  with  his  spear  and  laid 
him  dead  by  the  side  of  his  friend.  After  this,  Eogan  and  his 
forces  threw  themselves  upon  the  sons  of  Usnach  and  murdered 
them,  and  made  a  dreadful  carnage  of  their  people. 

When  Fergus  ànd  Dubthach  had  heard  of  the  murder  of  the 
sons  of  Usnach,  in  violation  óf  their  sureties,  they  marched  upon 
EmJiain  and  carne  to  an  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Concobar, 
in  which  Mani,  the  son  of  Concobar,  fell,  and  three  hundred  of 
his  warriors  with  him.  They  then  pillaged  and  burned  Emhain, 
and  slew  Concobar's  women.  They  next  mustered  their  partisans 
from  ali  sides,  and,  accompanied  b}^  Cormac  Conlingas,  they 
marched  into  Connaught  with  a  host  that  numbered  three  thou- 

*^  Fernmagh,  now  Farney,  in  OirgliiaUa. 
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Band  warriors.  There  they  were  welcoraed  and  received  into 
pay  by  Olild  and  Medb.  AVlien  tliey  had  reaclied  tliat  territory, 
they  never  rested  a  single  night  witbout  sending  out  parties  of 
pillagers  to  ravage  and  plunder  TJladli.  So  tliey  continucd,  until 
they  had  completsly  laid  waste  the  territory  of  Cualgiii,^"  a  deed 
whence  spmng  many  misfortunes  and  afflictions  to  both  prov- 
inces. 

It  was  dnring  this  time  that  Fergus  had  an  illicit  intrigue  with 
Medb,  who  bore  him  three  sons  at  a  birth,  and  their  names  were 
Kiar,  and  Core,  and  Conmac,  as  .the  poet  tells  us  in  the  following 
verse : 

"  The  fruitfiil  Medb,  in  fair  Cruacliain, 
Loved  Ferg-us,  who  from  foe  ne'er  turiied, 
And  bore  him  three  sons,  tall  and  comely, 
Named  Kiar,  and  Oorc,  and  Oonmac." 

It  is  from  this  Kiar  that  the  Kiarraide  Mumhan^^  {Keeree  Moon) 
are  called,  and  of  his  descendants  are  the  0'Connors  Kerry ;  from 
Core  are  cíescended  the  0'Connors  Oorcomroe  ;^  and  from  Conmac 
are  named  ali  the  Conmacni  that  are  in  Connanght.  Whoever 
will  read  the  põem  .whiqh  Lngair,  the  bard  of  Olild,  composed, 
and  which  begins  with  the  line,  "The  clans  of  Fergus,  clans  pre- 
eminente' will  clearly  learn  the  great  power  and  distinction  of 
these  three  sons  of  Medb,  in  Connauí^ht  and  in  Munster — a  thinoj 
that  is  also  manifest  from  the  number  of  districts  that  have  been 
named  from  them  in  these  two.provinces. 

Bat  to  retnrn  to  Dèrdri,  who  was  the  canse  of  ali  we  have  just 
narrated:  she  remained  a  year  with  Concobár,  after  the  slaying 
of  the  sons  of  Usnaoh ;  and  thongh  triíling  it  may  seem  to  raisa 
np  her  liead  or  smile,  still  she  was  never  known  to  do  so  daring 
that  time.  When  Concobár  saw  that  no  amnsements  or  kindness 
could  have  any  effect  npon  her,  and  that  neither  wit  nor  mirth 
could  remove  the  lowness  of  her  spirits,  he  sent  for  Eogan,  son 
of  Durthact;  and  when  Eogan  had  come  into  his  presence,  he 
said  to  Dèrdri,  that,  since  he  was  himself  nnable  to  tnrn  her  mind 
away  from  sorrow,  she  mj,ist  now  spend  some  time  with  Eogan. 

^"^  Ciialgni — in  the  coiinty  of  Louth.  the  Kiarraide  Mumhan.    The  territory 

The  famous  tale  called  the  "  Tain  Bo  of  this  tribe  extendcd  from  the  harbor 

Cuailgni,"  i.  e.  the  Oattle  Spoil  of  Oua-  of  Tralee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon. 

ilgní,  has  been  founded  upon  the  pliin-  From  this  tribe,  whose  country  is  other- 

dering  of  this  district.  wise    called    Kiarraide  Liiachra,  the 

^3  Kiarraide  Mumhan,  i.e.  the  descend-  modern  county  of  Kerry  has  its  name. 

anta  of  Kiar,  1.  e.  Kiaraide  of  Mmister.  ^^  Core  mroe,     Besides  the   0'Gon- 

Asbeforestated,  O' Ooncobliair(  O' Con-  nors    Oorcomroe,    the   0'Lochlins   of 

cooir  or  O'  Concovwir)  Kerry,  was  chief  Burren,  in  the  north  of  Olare,  are  also 

of  this  tribe.    The  O '  Cahills,  O  'Diigains  descended  from  Core  son  of  Fergus,  and 

and  0'Conway3  of  South  Munster,  were  queeu  Medb. 
ulso,  according  to  0'Halloran,  septs  of 
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She  was  tiaen  immecliately  placed  behind  Eogan  in  his  cliariot. 
Concobar  went  liimself  to  attend  them  on  tlieir  way ;  and,  as 
they  joumeyed  along,  she  kept  continually  casting  looks  of  wild 
indignation  at  Eogan,  who  was  placed  before  lier,  and  at  Concobar, 
wbo  folio wed  behincí;  for  there  lived  not  on  the  eartb  two  per- 
sons  tliat  she  hated  more  tban  she  did  them  both.  When  Con- 
cobar noticed  her  looking  thus  alternately  at  Eogan  and  at  him- 
self,  he  said  to  her,  in  coarse  ironical  pleasantry:  "Dòrdri,  these 
are  the  glances  of  a  sheep  between  two  rams,  that  you  are  casting 
at  me  and  at  Eogan."  When  Dèrdri  had  heard  him,  she  started 
iip  at  his  words,  and  jumping  suddenly  out  of  the  chariot  she 
dashed  her  head  against  a  sharp  rock  that  stood  on  the  wayside 
before  her,  so  that  small  fragments  were  made  of  her  skull,  and 
her  brain  immediately  ílowed  ont.  Snch  was  the  orighi  of  the 
banishment  of  Pergus^  Mac  Eoigh,  of  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,^ 
and  of  Cormac  Conlingas ;  and  such  the  death  of  Dèrdri. 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Concobar  and  of  the  Heroes,  that  Medb 
reigned  in  Connanght,  and  as  she  liyed  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Tinni,  son  of  Oaraidh,  her  íirst  husband,  and  was  afterwards 
the  wife  of  Olild  ^lor  for  eighty  years,  and  again  had  been  for 
eight  years  a  widow  after  01ild's  death,  when  she  was  slain  by 
Forbaide,  son  of  Concobar;  I  shall  narrate  here  succinctly  the 
deathsjwith  a  few  of  the  achievements  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  Heroes*^  that  lived  in  her  time.  In  the  íirst  place,  I  shall 
set  down  the  snbstance  of  the  adventures,  whence  carne  the  death 
of  Concobar,  son  of  Factna  Fathach.'*^ 

The  death  of  Concohay^  Idng  of  Uladh  down  here. 

As  an  incitement  to  warriors  to  act  bravely  in  the  íight,  it  was 
in  those  days  the  custom  to  give  a  mark  of  distinction,  called  the 
Badge  of  Heroes,^^  as  a  token  of  victory,  to  him  who  had  proved 
himself  the  most  valiant  in  single  combat,  and  who  had  van- 

45  Yergus  was  styled  Mac  Roigli,  i .  e.  The    name    Dubhtliacli   [Doohagh  or 

son  of  Roigli  (Roe),  from  his  mother.  Ikiffagh)  means,  the  dark  man. 

His  father  was  Rosa  Ruadh,  son  of  *'  The  Heroes.    The  "  Ouraidhthe  na 

Rudraide  Mor,  king  of  Ireland.     He  Craeibhe  Ruaidhe"  (Curríki  na  Cree- 

had  been  elected  king  of  Ulster  upon  vie  Rooee),  i.  e.  the  Knights  or  Heroes 

the  death  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ledi ;  but  of  the  Red  Branch,  were  emphatically 
he  had  scarcely  reigned  three  years,  .  styled  Na  Ouraidhthe  [Curríhí),  or, 

when  he  was  dethroned  by  Concobar  The  Heroes. 

Mac  Nessa,  and  expelled  into   Con-  '^^  Son  of  Factna  Fathach.    Concobar, 

naught.    His  desire  to  recover  his  lost  or,  as  liis  name  is  more  usually  rendered, 

kingdom  was,  then,  a  stronger  motive  Connor,  is  generally  styled  Mac  Nessa, 

for  his  wars,  than  his  wish  to  revenge  from  his  mother.    His  father  had  been 

the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Usnach.  king  of  Ireland. 

<«  Dubthach  Dael-Uladh,  i.  e.  Dub-  ^»  The  Badge  of  Heroes.    "Mir  na 

thacli.the  chafer  or  beetie  of  Ulster.  g-Curadh"  [meer  na  gurrah),  is  thua 
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quished  liis  adversary  in  tlie;fie]d  of  valor.  From  tliis  cnstom 
there  arose  a  dispute,  in  Eman,  betwecn  Conall  Keàrnach,  Cu- 
chukin  and  Laegari  Buadach,  as  to  wliich  of  tliem  shonld  have 
the  Badge  of  Herocs.  Upon  this,  Conall  sent  for  the  brains  of  a 
valiant  and  mighty  champion  of  Leinster,  named  Meskedair, 
whom  lic  liad  himself  slain  in  single  combat.  Tlien,  when  tbe 
brains  of  tliat  warrior  were  exhibited,  both  Laegari  and  Cucliu- 
lainn  gave  iip  tlieir  contest  with  Conall,  for  they  were  convinced 
that  neither  of  them  had  ever  performed  so  great  a  deed  of. 
prowess  or  cliampionsliip.  It  was  also  a  cnstom  in  those  times, 
for  the  warrior  who  had  slain  any  champion  of  great  renowrí,  to 
take  ont  liis  brains,  and  liaving  mixed  them  with  lime,  to  form  a 
hard  ronnd  bali  thereof,  which  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  at  con- 
ventions  and  public  assemblies,  as  a  trophy  of  victory  in  feats  of 
valor.  Two  fools,  maintained  by  Concobar,  took  notice  of  the 
great  estimation  in  which  every  one  held  the  bali  made  of  the 
brains  of  Meskedair,  and  therenpon  stole  it,  on  the  next  morning, 
from  the  Crimson  Branch.  There  were,  indeed,  three  honses  in 
Emhain,  in  the  time  of  Concobar,  namely,  the  Warrior's  Sorrow, 
the  Crimson  Branch,^**  and  the  Eed  Branch.^^  In  the  first  of 
thc^e  honses  were  the  wounded,  and  thence  it  was  called  the 
Warrior^s  Sorrow,^'^  from  the  sorrow  and  afíliction  whicli  the  sick 
warriors  experienced  therein  from  the  anguish  of  their  wonnds 
and  other  discases.  The  second  house  was  called  the  Crimson 
Branch,  and  in  it  were  kept  the  arms  and  valnablè  jewels.  The 
brains  of  Meskedair  were  also  kept  there,  with  other  articles  of 
value.  The  third  house  was  called  the  Eed  Branch,  and  it  was 
in  this  that  Concobar  and  his  warriors  were  wont  to  be  served. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fools,  when  they  had  stolen  the  brains  of 
Meskedair  from  the  Crimson  Branch,  as  I  have  jnst  said,  they 
went  npon  the  green  of  Emhain,  and  í)eganto  toss  the  brains  like 
a  handball  from  one  to  the  other,  and  they  were  thus  engaged 
when  Keth,  son  of  Magach,  a  mighty  warrior  of  the  Connanght- 
men,  and  a  íierce  wolf  of  evil  to  the  men*of  Ulster,^^  came  np, 
and  succeeded  in  coaxing  the  fools  to  give  him  the  bali  of  brains, 

translated  by  Halliday,   " '  Mir,'  liter-  ^^  Tlie  Warriofs  Sorrow — in  Irisíi, 

2i\\ym.Qd,rí'è  a  portiorijOV  dividenda    The  "  Broin-bherg  "     [Brone-varg),     from 

editor  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  "  bron,"  sorrow  or  pain,  and  ''  berg,"  a 

what  particular  thing  is  meant  by  it  in  soldier  or  champion. 

this  instance.  ^  A  wolf  of  evil  to  the  men  cf  Ulster 

^  Crimson  Branch — in  Irish, "  Craebh-  — OTichu  uilc  ar  Ultachaibh.     Keth  was 

Dherg;"  {Craiv-yarg),  The  word  "derg"  the  brother  of  Olild  Finn,  chief  of  the 

signiiies  bright  red,  or  scarlet.  fierce  Gamanraidhe  of  In'us  Domnann. 

'  ^^  Red  Branch — in  Irish,  "  Craebh  The  far-famed  Fenian   clan  of  Morna 

Ruadh "  (Cra?'t^-rooa).    Ruadh  is  a  dull-  were  the  descendants  of  this  Fer-Bolg 

er  and  rather  hrowner  red.    It  is  the  warrior. 
term  applied  to  red-haired  people. 
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wliich  lio  theri  brouglit  oíF  into  liis  own  countiy ;  and  aftorwards, 
wlienever  he  caine  to  do  battlo  against  tlie  Ulstermen,  lio  alwaya 
carried  the  brains  of  Meskedair  iii  his  girdle,  iii  liopes  of  bring- 
ing  some  calaniity  upoii  Uladli ;  for  it  had  baeii  prophesied,  that 
Meskedair  would  be  revenged  after  bis  death  upoii  the  Ulidians, 
and  lie  supposed  that  this  prediction  woukl  be  verified  by  njeans 
of  the  bali  of  brains.  For  this  reason  did  he  carry  it  always 
aboLit  him,  in  hopes  of  killing  some  of  the  Ulster  chieftains  there- 
.with. 

Keth,  then,  soon  went  to  plunder  Ulster,  with  a  numeroiis  army, 
and  drove  ofí*  a  large  prey  of  cattle  froni  the  men  of  Eos  f^  bnt  he 
was  pnrsaed  by  a  great  force  of  the  Ulidians.  The  men  of  Con- 
naught  flock  from  the  west  to  the  help  of  Keth,  and  Ooncobar 
comes  from  the  east '  to  support  the  Ulidians.  But  wlien  Ketli 
heard  that  Concobar  was  in  the  pnrsuit,  he  sent  to  the  y/omen  of 
Connaught,  who  were  on  a  hill  vie^Ying  the  contending  armies, 
and  requested  of  them  to  entice  Concobar  to  pay  them  a  visit,  as 
he  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  gallantry  and  affability,  and  was 
also  aware  that  the  Ulidians  would  not  allow  thcir  king  to  take 
part  in  the  fight  against  his  Connaughtmen.  ííow,  as  soon  as 
Concobar  was  tdld  that  the  women  wished  to  see  him,  lie  jDro- 
cecdcd  alone  from  the  hill  Avhere  he  was  stationed,  inorder  to  yisit 
them ;  while  Keth,  on  the  other  side,  came  privately,  and  lay  in 
wait  in  the  midst  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  his  n.ncaiitious 
enemy.  Then  when  Concobar  was  coming  close  to  the  women, 
Ketli  arosc,  and  placed  the  brains  of  Meskedair  in  his  sling  in 
ordcr  to  kill  him  ;  bnt  when  Concobar  saw  him,  he  retreated  into 
the  midst  of  his  ownpeople.  Bnt  as  he  was  entering  the  wood  of 
Dori-da-baeth,  Keth  cast  the  brains  at  him  from  his  sliiig,  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  therewith,  so  that  his  sknll  was  broken 
by  that  cast,  and  tlie  brains  of  Meskedair  sank  into,  his  head. 
liis  pcople  thon  came  np  to  his  relief,  and  resciied  him  from  Keth. 
The  pliysician  Finghin  Faithliag"'  was  at  once  sent  for,  and  when 
lie  had  arrived,  he  ■  said  that  the  king  would  die  immediatel}^  if 
the  bali  were  taken  from  his  head.  Upon  this,  his  friends  ex- 
claimed,  "  We  prcfor  to  liave  our  kiag  disíigured  than  that  lie 
should  die."  Finghin  tlien  effected  his  cure,  but  cautioned  him 
never  to  give  way  either  to  anger  or  lust,  and  to  avoid  riding  on 
horsebaok  and  ali  violent  exertions ;  for,  if  he  did  not,  that  the 

^  Tlie  Menof  Ros.    In  Irisli,  "  Fera  MsLchsLiYeBjOiãlCarriglIagJieneRmh^, 

Eois."     The  district  of  the  meu  of  Ros  now  Camckmacross,  are  snpposecl  to 

in  qucstion,  lay  in  tlie  barony  of  Far-  liave  been  comprisecl  withiu  it. 

ney,  coiinty  Monaghan.    The  parish  of  ^^  Finghin  FaWdiag,  i.  e.,  Finghin 

Macbaire  Róis  {Magherie  Rush),  now  the  skilful  physician.    Fronounced  Fi- 

Magheross,  and  the  town  of  Carraig  neen  Fawleea, 
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repiilsive  force  of  liis  own  brain  \YOuld  cast  out  tlie  bali  and  that 
his  deatli  would  ensue. 

Some  of  our  shannacliies  tell  us  tliat  Concobar  lived  in  tbis 
state  for  seven  years,  until  the  Friday  on  wbich.  Cbrist  was  cruci- 
íied.  Tlien,  upon  bis  seeing  the  strange  changes  in  tbe  beavens, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  sun  while  the  moon  was  fuU,  be  demand- 
ed  of  Bacracb,  a  Leinster  Drnid  tbat  attended  him,  wlience  carne 
these  nnnsual  alterations  in  the  appearance  of  the  beavens  and 
the  earth.  "It  is  Jçsus  Cbrist,  the  Son  of  God,"  said  tbe  Drnid, 
"  wbom  tbe  Jev»rs  are  tbis  daj  pntting  to  death."  "  How  sad  tbat 
is,"  said  Concobar,  '^for,  if  I  were  now  there  present,  I  wonld 
slay  ali  tbat  are  aronnd  mj  king,  engaged  in  pntting  him  to 
death."  He  tben  drew  bis  sword,  and  baving  gone  into  a 
neigbboring  wood,  be  began  to  back  and  cnt  tbe  trees,-exclaim- 
ing  tbatif  be  were  among  tbe  Jews,  sucb  was  the  vengeance  tbat 
be  wonld  wreak  npon  them.  Bat  tben,  from  tbe  violence  of  tbe 
passion  tbat  had  seized  him,  tbe  bali  bonnded  from  his  bead,  and 
some  of  bis  brains  folio  wed  it,  and  tben  be  died  npon  tbe  spot. 
Coill  Lambrigb,  in  tbe  territory  of  Eos,  w^as  tbe  name  of  tbat 
wood. 

Wben  Concobar  had  tbns  died,  tbe  kingdom  of  Uladh  was 
offered  to  any  man  wbo  conld  sncceed  in  carrying  tbe  body  of 
Concobar  to  Embain,  witbon.t  resting  on  the  road.  Upon  tbis, 
one  of  Concobar's  own  servants,  named  Kenn  Berraide,  carne 
forward,  wbo,  boping  to  gain  tbe  kingdom  of  Ulster  thereby, 
bravely  lifted  the  body,  and  carried  it  as  far  as  Ard  Achadb,  on 
Sliabb  Fnaid,  bnt  at  tbat  place  biâ  beart  broke,  and  be  died. 
From  tbat  attempt  bas  ariseii  tbe  proverbial  saying,  "  lie  aspires 
to  tbe  kingdom  of  Kenn  Berraide,"  wbich  is  applied  to  one  wbo 
ambitiously  aspires  to  bigher  dignities  tban  be  can  ever  acqnire. 

But,  altbongb  historie  an.thors  bave  banded  down  tbe  above 
acconnt  of  Concobar,  and  tell  ns  tbat  be  lived  in  tbe  time  of 
Cbrist,  3'et,  in  trntb,  Cbrist  was  not  born  for  a  long  time  after 
Concobar.  Tbe  fact  of  the  story  is,  tbat  Bacracb,  a  Leinster 
Drnid,  foretold  tbat  Cbrist,  tbe  Propbesied  One,  tbe  Son  of  God, 
wonld  be  begotten,  take  a  bnman  body,  tbat  be  shonld  be  pnt  to 
death  by  idoís,  and  tbat  tbrongh  him  shonld  come  tbe  redemption 
of  the  bnman  racefrom  tbe  bondage  of  tbe  tempter.  Wben  Con- 
cobar had  beard  tbis,  be  was  seized  witb  tbe  violent  excess  of 
anger  of  wbich  we  bave  spoken,  tbrongh  love  of 'Cbrist;  and  be 
began  to  cnt  down  tbe  wood  of  Lamrigb,  fancying  tbe  trees  to  be 
idols,  and  tbns  be  died  from  bis  violent  exertions.  If  any  person 
may  wonder  how  Bacracb,  or  any  other  drnid,  wbo  was  a  Pagan, 
conld  have%reseen  the  death  of  Cbrist,  I  wonld  ask  of  him,  wby 
it  shonld  bave  been  more  possible  for  the  Sibyls,  wbo  were  also 
Pagans,  to  bave  propbesied  Cbrist  before  his  conception,  tban  for 
18 
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Bacrach,  and  otliers  like  him.     Hence,  tlie  story  is  not  to  be  dis- 
credited  for  any  such.  reason. 

Ofthe  deathof  Keth^  Son  of  Magach^^  ãown  here, 

This  Keth.  was  a  man  of  prowess.  He  continued,  during  his 
lifetime,  to  be  the  constant  enemy  and  untiring  plunderer  of  tlie 
Ulidians.  He  went  into  Uladh,  on  a  certain  day,  for  tlie  purDpse 
of  wreaking  vengeance  and  plundering,  aswasniswont,  andtKere 
carne  down  a  heavy  fali  of  snow.  As  he  was  returning  witli  the 
beads  of  tbree  warriors,  whom  be  had  slain  on  bis  foray,  Conall 
Keàrnacb  carne  upon  bis  track,  and  overtook  bim  at  Ath-Keitb. 
Tbere  tbey  fougbt,  and  Ketb  fell  in  tbe  combat,  wbilst  Conall 
was  so  sorely  wounded  tbat  be  fainted  away  from  tbe  loss  of 
blood.  Upon  tbis,  Bèalcu  Breífni,  a  Connaugbt  cbarfipion,  arriy- 
ed  upon  tbe  spot,  and  found  Ketb  already  dead,  and  Conall  at 
deatb's  point,  and  be  exclaimed  tbat  it  was  bappy  tidings  to 
bave  two  sucb  ravenons  wolves,  from  wbom  so  mucb  rnin  bad 
come  npon  Ireland,  tbns  lying  in  tbat  sad  pligbt.  "Tbat  is  true,'' 
said Conall,  ''and  in  vengeance  for  ali  the  misery  I  bave  ever 
cansed  to  Connaiigbt,  kilí  me  now."  He  said  this,  because  be 
bad  rather  tban  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  tbat  some  second 
warrior  sbould  wound  bim,  so  tbat  no  single  champion  of  Con- 
naugbt sbonld  bave  tbe  glory  of  slaying  bim.  "  I  will  not  kill 
thee,"  said  Bèalcu,  "  for  tbe  state  in  which  tbou  art  is  as  bad  as 
deatb ;  but  I  sball  take  thee  witb  me,  and  beal  tby  wounds,  and  if 
tbou  recover,  I  sball  fight  thee  in  single  combat,  and  sball  tbus 
wreak  vengeance  upon  thee  for  ali  tbe  woes  and  losses  tbou  bast 
ever  inílicted  upon  Connaugbt."  He  tben  placed  bim  on  a  bier, 
and  brougbt  bim  to  bis  own  bouse,  wbere  be  applied  remedies  to 
bim  until  bis  wounds  were  bealed. 

But  wben  Bèalcu  saw  tbat  Conall  was  recovering,  and  tbat 
bis  former  strength  was  returning  to  bim,  be  was  seized  witb 
fear,  and  prepared  tbree  champions,  wbo  were  bis  own  sons,  to 
murder  bim  treacberously  in  bisbed  at  night.  However,  Conall 
suspected  tbis  wbispered  treason,  and,  upon  tbe  night  íixed  upon 
for  its  cxecution,  be  said  to  Bèalcu  tbat  be  sbould  exchange  bcds 
witb  bim,  or  tbat  be  would  kill  bim.  Upon  this  Bèalcu  lay 
down  in  the  bed  of  Conall,^Hbough  sore  against  bis  will,  and 
tbere  be  was  forced  to  stay  until  tbe  champions,  his  own  sons, 

^  Son  of  Magach.      He  was  tlius  ceeded  Mani,  tlie  son  of  Queen  Medb. 

called  from  his  mother.    Many  of  tlie  The  Connaught  Belgians  were  suppos- 

Belgian  or  Damnonian  kings  of  Con-  ed  to  have  descended  from  Sengann  and 

naught  were  sprung  from  Keth.    His  Genann,  who  were  kings  of  Ireland 

son,  Sanb,  sat  on  the  throne  of  Con-  previous  to  the  Danaan  and  Gaelic 

naught  for  twenty-six  years.    He  sue-  invasions. 
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carne  to  tlie  bed  wTiere  Conall  nsually  slept,  and  killed  their  own 
father  in  his  stead.  When  Conall  perceived  this,  he  ruslied 
npon  them  and  slew  the  wliole  three;  and  he  beheaded  both 
them  and  their  fatlier,  and  bronglit  their  heads  Avith  him,  on  the 
next  day,  in  triumpli  to  Emhain.  It  is  in  praise  of  this  deed  tbat 
we  find  the  folio  wing  handed  down  by  the  bards : 

"  Araongst  the  feats  of  Conall  Keàrnacli^' 
We  count  the  famous  Sack  of  Mana — 
By  his  hand  fell  the  three-sired  Lugaidh — 
Bèalcu's  three  sons  he  slew  in  Brefni." 

Such  were  the  deaths  of  Keth,  son  of  Magach,  and  of  Bèalcu 
of  Brefni  with  his  three  sons.  And,  although  we  might  extol 
several  other  great  deeds  of  Conall  Keàrnach,  we  must,  however, 
forego  mentioning  them  at  the  present  time. 

The  death  of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh^  down  here. 

During  the  exile  of  Fergus  in  Connaught,  he  once  happened 
to  be  with  Olild  and  Medb  at  Magh-Aei,  where  their  royal  resi- 
dence  then  was  ;  and  as  they  were  one  day  walking  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake  that  was  near  their  fort,  Olild  requested  of  Fergus  to 
enter  the  water  and  swim  therein.  Fergus  complied ;  but  while 
he  was  yet  in  the  lake,  Medb  took  a  fancy  to  go  and  contend 
with  him  in  swimming.  Upon  seeing  her  in  the  waves  with 
Fergus,  Olild  was  seized  with  jealousy,  and  he  commanded  one 
of  his  kinsmen,  named  Lugaidh  Dall-Égeas,  who  attended  him, 
to  cast  a  spear  at  Fergus,  with  which  he  pierced  him  through  the 
chesti  The  wounded  Fergus  came  to  land  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
ceived  the  blow,  and  drawing  the  spear  out  of  his  body,  he  flung 
it  at  Olild,  and  transíixed  a  hound  that  stood  at  that  king's  char- 
iot,  and  he  then  fell  down  and  died  immediately,  and  they  buried 
him  on  the  bank  of  that  same  lake. 

It  was  this  Fergus  that  ki>led  Fiacna,  son  of  Concobar,  and 
the  champion  Gerrghenn,  son  of  Nillaidh,^^  and  Eogan,^^  son  of 
Durthact,  king  of  Fernmaighe,  and  many  other  heroes  and  war- 

^■^  Conall  Kearnach.    This  chieftain  ies,  and  their  correlativa  septs,  in  Ul- 

was  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Red-  ster,  and  also  of  the  0'Mordhas  {0'Mo- 

Branch  knights.     He  was  son  of  Am-  ra)  or  Moores  of  Leix,  in  Leinster,  and 

irghin,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Factna,  son  ali  the  clans  of  that  stock.     Conall  was 

of    Cathbaidh,  son  of  Kinga,  son  of  cousin  to  Concobar  Mac  Nessa,  Cuch- 

Eudraide  Mor,  King  of  Ireland.    AU  ulainn,  &c.    His  son  Irial  Glunmar  be- 

the  tribes  of  the  Irian  race  that  have  came  king  of  Ulster,  after  Glasni,  son 

survived  to  latter  times,  trace  their  or-  of  Concobar,  and  the  sovereignty  of 

igin,  either  to  Conall  Kearnach  or  to  that  province  remained  long  in  his  fam- 

his  cousin,  Fergus  Mac  Roigh.     Conall  ily. 

was  the  progenitor  of  the  Mac  Aen-  "  ^  Nillaidh,  otherwise  Bladh. 

gusas  or  Magennises,  of  the  0'Dunlev-  ^  Eogan,  son  of  Durthact.     TM3 
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riors,  wliom  we  sliall  not  mention  liere.  It  was  he,  also,  tliat  car 
ried  off  the  great  spoils  from  Ulster,  whence  carne  so  many  wara 
and  enmities  between  the  peoples  of  Connauglit  and  Ulster,  so 
that  the  exiles,  wlio  went  írom  Ulster  into  banishment  with  Fer- 
gus,  continued  seven,  or  as  some  say,  ten  years  in  Connaught,  dur- 
ing  which  time  thej  kept  constantly  destroying  and  plundering 
the  Ulidians  on  account  of  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Usnach. 
And  the  Ulstermen,  in  like  manner,  wreaked  yengeance  "upon 
them  and  upon  the  people  of  Connaught,  and  made  reprisals  for 
JLhe  booty  which  Fergus  had  carried  oíf,  and  for  every  other  evil 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  exiles  and  by  the  Connaiight  men, 
insomuch  that  the  losses  and  inj  uries  snstained  on  both  sides  were 
so  nnmerous  that  whole  volumes  have  been  written  upon  them, 
which  would  be  too  long  to  mention  or  take  notice  of  at  present. 

The  ãeath  of  Laegari  Buadacli^  i.  e.  Laegari  the  Vidoríous, 
down  here. 

Concobar  had  a  poet  named  Aedh,  son  of  Anind,  who  had  a 
criminal  intrigue  with  Magain  thát  king's  wife.  When  this 
was  told  to  Concobar,  he  condemned  the  poet  to  be  drowned  in 
the  lake  of  Laegari,^^  and  he  was  accordingly  led  thither  for  that 
purpose  at  the  command  of  the  king.  When  the  herdsman  of 
Laegari  saw  them  approaching  the  lake  with  this  intent,  he  went 
and  told  his  master  that  they  could  fmd  no  other  place  for 
drowning  the  poet  in  ali  Ireland  but  before  his  door.  When 
Laegari  heard  this,  he  immediately  rushed  out  and,  as  he  did  so, 
he  dashed  his  head  against  the  lintel  of  the  door,  so  that  he  frac- 
tured  his  skuU.  Nevertheless  he  flung  himself  with  fury  upon 
the  king's  people,  slew  them  ali,  and  delivered  the  poet,  and  then 
died  upon  the  spot. 

The  death  of  Medb  of  Cvuachain^^  down  here, 

AYhen  Olild  had  been  slain  by  Gonall  Kearnach,  Medb  went 
to  dwell  at  Inis-Clothrann,  on  Loch  Ribh,  and  during  her  resi- 

man  was  the  murderer  of  the  sons  of  rath.     The  traces  of  many  such  lakes 

Usnach.    He,  too,  was  of  the  Clanna  or  ponds  still  remain  in  Ireland. 
Eudraide.    His  father  was  son  of  Falbi,        ^"^  Medb  of  Cruachain. ''''Oí  ali    the 

son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Eudraide  Mor.  children  of  the  monarch  Eocaidh  Feid- 

^  Laegari  Buadach,  otherwise  Laegh-  lech,  by    far  the  most  celebrated  was 

aire  Biiadhach(Lí?;i/m5 ^ooagA).  "Bua-  Meadhbh  or    Mab,  who  is    still    re- 

dhach"    is  an  adjective  formed  from  membered  as  the  queen  of  the  fairies 

"  Buadh"    (booah),  victory.      Laegari  of  the  Irish,  and  the  Queen  Mab  of 

was  a  most  distinguished  knight  of  the  Spenser's  Faery  Queen,  in  which  this 

Red-Branch.  powerful  virago,  queen  and  quean  of 

^^  The  LaJce  of  Laegari,  probably  an  Connaught,  is  diminished  to  a  ludicrouá 

artificial    lake,  constructed   near    his  size  in  her  fairy  state."— 0'Donoi;a7i. 
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dence  tliere,  it  was  lier  wont  to  take  a  bath  every  morning  in  a 
spring  tliat  lay  near  the  entrance  to  the  island.  When  Forbaide, 
son  of  Conceba  r,  liad  heard  tliis,  he  carne  privately  to  tlie  spring, 
and  measnred  witli  a  line  the  distance  thence  to  tlie  other  side 
of  tlie  lake.  He  then  brouglit  the  measure  with  him  into  Ulster, 
and  there  he  used  to  thrnst  two  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  to 
each  of  them  he  fastened  an  end  of  the  line.  He  then  ifeed  to 
place  an  apple  on  the  point  of  one  of  the  stakes  and,  standing 
him  self  at  the  other,  he  made  constant  practice  of  throwing  at 
the  apple  on  the  opposite  one  until  he  succeeded  in  hitting  it. 
Thisexercise  ke  practiced  continiially  until  he  becarne  so  dexter- 
ous  that  he  never  rnissed  a  single  throw  at  the  apple.  Shortly 
after  this  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
nanght,  on  bòth  sides  of  tke  Shannon,  at  Inis-Clothrann.  For- 
baide carne  thither  from  the  east,  in  the  assemblage  of  the  Ulster- 
rnen ;  and  one  morning,  atIiíIc  he  stayed  there,  he  saw  Medb 
bathing,  as  usual,  in  the  very  same  spring.  He,  thereupon,  in- 
stantly  placed  a  stone  in  hia  sliug  and,  having  cast  it,  he  hit  her 
fuU  on  the  forehead,  and  she  instantly  died,  having  then  enjoyed 
the  kingdom  of  Connaught  for  ninety-eight  years.*^ 

So  far  wehave  branched  off  into  digressions  about  the  heroes 
who  were  the  cotemporaries  of  Medb ;  but  we  shall  now  return 
to  the  monarch  Eocaidh  Feidlech.  This  Eocaidh  had  three  sojis 
and  three  daughters.  The  sons  were  Bres,  Nar,  and  Lothar,  and 
Ethni  Uathach,  Clothra,  and  Medb  of  Cruachain,  were  the  three 
daughters,^  as  the  bard  tells  us  in  the  folio wing  verse : 

"  Tliree  daughters  had  king  Eocaidh  Feidlech — 
Loud  swells  their  fame — 
Ethni  the  Proud,  and  Medb  of  Cruachain, 
And  fair  Clothra." 

We  shall  now  go  back  to  Concobar,  and  relate  some  facts  re- 
specting  him.  A  daughter  of  Eocaidh  Sulbuide,  of  Connaught, 
was  his  mother,  and  her  narae  was  Nessa ;  and  it  was  from  her 

^  Ninety-eight  years.    Mani  Aith-  roes  that  fiourished  some  time  before,  as 

remhail    (Ahrewil),   one   of  the  seven  as  wcll  as  some  time  after  her  d ay. 
sons  whom  Medb  had  by  Oli^  Mor,        ^^  Three  daughters.   0'Flaherty  tells 

succeeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Con-  us,  that  he  had  six  daughters,  namely  : 

naught.    0'Flaherty  discredits  the  long  Mumhain,  Elie,  Medb,  Derbri,  Clothra, 

reign  attributed  to  Medb.     In  fact  he  and  Ethni.     Of   tliese  Mumhain  and 

proves,    by   comparing    the  deeds  in  Ethni  were  both  married  to  Concobar 

which  she  was  concerned  with  those  Mac  Nessa,  and  to  him  the  former  bore 

that  happened  during  the  lives  of  her  a  son  name  Glasni,  w^ho  succeeded  him 

cotemporaries,  that  she  could  not  have  as  king  of  Ulster,  the  latter  bore  him 

lived  so  long.    The  poets  would  seem  Forbaide,  the  slayer  of  Medb.     Of  ali 

to  have  caused  the  extension  of  her  life  six  strange  tales  are  recounted  in  the 

and  reign  over  so  long  a  period,  in  or-  Irish  romances, 
der  to  bring  her  into  contact  with  he- 
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that  he  received  his  surname,  (i.  e.  Concobar  or  Connor  Mac 
Nessa).  His  father  was  Factna,  styled  Fathach  or  the  Wise,  son 
of  Oas,  son  of  Eadraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh.  And 
wlien  the  provincial  cliiefs  demanded  that  the  exact  bounds  of 
each  province  (or  rather  pentarchy)  should  be  íixed,  Carbri 
Niafen  king  of  Leinster,  in  consideration  of  getting  the  daughter 
of  Coicobar  in  marriage,  gave  up  to  Ulster  ali  the  land  that  lies 
from  Temh.air  (or  Tara),  and  from  Locli-an-Coigi  in  Breàgh  to 
the  sea,  a  territorj  that  contained  three  entire  cantons  or  tricha- 
keads  of  land,  as  the  bard  tells  ns  in  tbe  foUowing  verse: 

"  When  Eri's  *  íiftlis'  were  yielded  up, 
From  sea  to  sea,  to  Pentarch  sway, 
By  treaty  Concobar  then  joíned 
Three  cantons  wide  to  Uladh's  bounds.'' 

Felim  of  tlie  Brigbt  Form,  was  tlip  name  of  the  daughter  by 
whose  means  lie  acquired  this  addition  of  territory ;  and  she 
soon  after  eloped  lasciviously  with.  Conall  Kearnach  from  the 
king  of  Leinster. 

With  regard  to  Concobar,  he  had  twenty-one  sons,  and  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  he  committed  incest  with  his  own  mother,  who 
bore  him  a  son,  who  was  named  Cormac  Conlingas.  Cormac  is 
the  same  as  '' Corb-mac,"^"  i.  e.  a  son  hegotten  incestuously  ]  and 
he  was  so  called  becanse  Concobar  had  committed  "  corba,"  i.  e. 
incest^  with  his  own  mother.  It  was  in  punishment  of  this  crime 
that  ali  his  sons  died  without  issue,  except  three,  namely :  Benna, 
from  whom  descended  the  Benntraide  {Bantreè) ;  Lamha,  from 
whom  came  the  Lamhraide  {Lauvree) ;  and  Grlasni,  whose  descend- 
ants  were  the  Glasraide  (Glossree).  But  even  of  these  there  is 
not  at  this  day  a  single  descendant  alive  in  Ireland. 

The  Baitle  of  Aenach  Ãfacha,^'^fought  hy  Concobar  and  his  Kinsmen, 

down  here. 

Concobar,  son  of  Factna  the  Wise,  and  his  kinsmen,  fought  the 
battle  of  Aenach  Macha,  against  Daball   the  Hard-smiter,  son  of 

^  Corb-mac.    This  derivation  is  not  tion  W£É  hunted  out  for  it,  either  bc- 

probable.    The  word  "  Oorb,"  if  it  en-  cause  Ooncobar's  incestuous  oífspring 

ter  at  ali  into  the  composition  of  the  chanced  to  bear  it,  or  that  the  whole 

proper  name  "  Cormac,"  is  most  prob-  story  of  the  incest  was  built  upon  a 

ably  used  in  the  sense  of  "  chariot,"  malicious  play  on  the  letters  of  which 

which  is  one  of  its  meanings.    "  Cor-  the  name  is  composed.    If  "  Cormac" 

mac"  was  not  then  first  applied  as  a  have  any  meaning  in  Irish,  it  meang 

proper  name ;  and  if  its  origin  was  as  "  son  of  the  chariot,"  or  "  charioteer." 
infamous  as  above  stated,  it  would'  not        ^  Aenach  Macha^  i.  e.    the    Fait 

have  been  a  name  of  such  frequent  oc-  Green,  or  Field  of  Assembly  of  Macha, 

currence  in  our  annals.    We  may  then  at  Emhain  Macha,  near  Armagh. 
safely  conclude  that  the  above  deriva- 
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tlie  monarch  of  LocUin.  Innumerable  was  the  host  of  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Loclilin  on  that  occasioiíj  when  he  had  come  to  make 
a  conquest  of  Ireland.  He  landed  in  the  territory  bf  Uladli  íirst, 
and  immediately  led  his  forces  to  the  plain  of  Macha.  The 
clans  of  Eudraide  mustered  round  Concobar,  in  order  to  do  battle 
against  those  strange  pirates.  Then  Genann  the  Bright-cheeked, 
son  of  Cathhadh,  addressed  his  kinsmen  and  said,  ^'  Small  is  your 
host,  O  men  of  Úladh,  and  young  and  beardless  warriors  are  you 
ali."  ''  What  then  shall  we  do  ?"  exclaimed  ali.  "  Take,"  said 
he,  ^'  a  quantity  of  wool,  and  bind  it  íirmly  to  your  faces,  and  the 
fear  and  terror  of  the  foreign  pirates  will  be  increased  thereby, 
for  they  will  fancy  you  to  be  ali  hardy  and  well-proved  cham- 
pions."  Those  of  the  Ulidians  who  were  without  beards  acted 
upon  the  council  of  Genann,  and  then  they  foaght  the  battle,  and 
vanquished  the  sea-robbers,  and  slaughtered  their  host.  It  is 
from  that  battle  they  are  called  Ulaidh  (  Ulleê).^'^ 

The  Deatli  of  Conlaeâi^  son  of  Ouchulainn,down  here.    "^ 

His  death  was  caused  by  the  following  occurrence :  Cuchulainn 
had  formerly  gone  to  learn  feats  of  valor  from  Sgathach  {Ska- 
hagh\  a  heroine  that  dwelt  in  Alba,  and  at  that  time  there  was  a 
beautifiú  damsel  in  Alba,  whose  name  was  Aeiíi  {Eefíe)^  daughter 
of  Ardgheim  {Awrdyaimy  This  damsel  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Cuchulainn  from  his  great  fame  and,  having  come  to  visit 
him,  she  became  his  mistress.  From  this  intimacy  she  soon 
proved  pregnant.  Cuchulainn  then  being  about  to  return  to  Ire- 
land, and  having  finished  his  gymnastic  education  under  Sga- 
thach, went  to  bid  farewell  to  Aeiíi,  to  whom  he  gave  a  chain  of 
gold,  which  he  charged  her  to  keep  until  his  son  had  arrived  at 
manhood,  and  then  to  send  the  yoath  to  himself  with  that  same 
chaiii  of  gold,  as  a  token  by  which  he  could  recognise  him.  Ac- 
cording  to  other  accounts,  it  was  a  gold  ring  that  he  gave  her, 
and.  he  charged  her  to  send'  his  son  to  him  to  Ireland,  as  soon  as 
he  bscame  so  well  grown  that  his  íinger  could  fiU  it ;  and  he  also 
laid  three  sacred  injunctions^^  {g^^^^)  upon  his  son,  before  he  should 

6'  TJllaidh.    An  attempt  to  derive  appears  that  ali  champions  who  were 

the  name  Uladh  from  "  Olann"  {uHann)  admitted  to  the  order  of  chivalry,  either 

wool.  took  upon  themselves  or  were  subjected 

68  Conlaech.     An  ancient  põem  upon  to  'these  "  gesa."    Their  exact  nature 

the     death    of    Conlaech     has    been  has  not  been  explained  ;  but  it  would 

translated  by  Miss  Brooks,  and  pub-  appear  that,  independent  of  the  dutiea 

lished  with  the  original  in  her  Irish  obligatory  upon  the  whole  order,  each 

Eeliques.  particular  warrior  had  certain  "  gesa" 

6^  Sacred  Injunctions.     These  were  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  was 

called   in  Irish  "  gesa"    {gassa),    the  bound  either  to  perform  or  to  refrain 

plural  of  "  géis"  (giLenh),  which  means  from  certain  acts.    In  the  notes  to  the 

a  votive  injunction  or  prohibition,    It  tragic  tale  of  the  Ohildren  of  Usnach, 
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come  to  Ireland.  Thè  first  of  tliese  was,  never  to  gire  way  to 
any  champion  or  hero  iii  the  world.  The  second  was,  not  to  tell 
his  name,  throngli  fear,  to  any  warrior  liying.  The  third  was, 
never  to  refuse  toíight  in  single  combat  against  the  most  powerfaí 
champion  upon  earth. 

In  time,  the  young  man  having  grown  tip  aíid  increased  in 
strength,  and  having  learned  the  exercises  of  war  and  chivalry 
from  Sgathach,'^  that  instractress  of  champions,  set  out  for  Ireland^ 
to  see  his  father  Cuchiilainn.  Upcn  hisarrival,  he  fomid  Conco- 
bar  and  the  chiefs  of  Uladh  met  in  assembly  or  convention  at 
Tract-Esi.  Concobar  sent  a  warrior  of  his  people,  named  Cun- 
niri,  to  inquire  who  he  was.  Then,  when  this  messenger  had 
come  into  the  presence  of  the  youth,  he  demanded  the  latter's 
name.  "  I  tell  not  my  name  to  any  single  warrior  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  earth,"  says  Conlaech.  Thereupon,  Cunniri  returned 
to  Concobar,  and  repeated  to  him  that  insolent  reply.  Then 
Cuchiilainn  went  to  get  an  accoimt  of  himself  from  the  stranger ; 
but  he  only  received  the  same  answer  from  Conlaech.  A  bloody 
combat  therw  took  place  between  them,  and  Conlaech  was  over- 
coming  Cuchulainn,^*  so  that,  althotigh  his  hardihood  and  prowesa 
had  been  great  in^all  his  former  combats,  he  was  now  obliged  to 
retreat  into  an  adjacent  ford,  and  to  call  upon  Laegh,  son  of  Kian 
of  Gabra,  for  his  spear,  and  with  it  he  pierced  Conlaech  through 
the  body,  and  thus  killed  him. 

If,  O  reader,  I  were  here  to  relate  the  death  of  Cuohnlainn  by 


we  are  told  that  "  sucli  vows  were  in- 
violate  among  our  heatlien  ancestors. 
Any  warrior  who  broke  them  became 
infamous  ;  and  the  vengeance  of  heaven 
was  dreaded  as  the  iramediate  conse- 
quence  of  their  violation."  This  was 
the  ancient  chivalry  of  the  Irish,  upon 
which,  perhaps,  was  grounded  the  more 
modern  one  of  the  middle  ages.  Those 
who  were  initiated  into  the  Orde^r  of 
valar,  a  very  ancient  one  in  Ireland, 
were  peciiliarly  bound  by  those  gesa  or 
S'>lemn  injanct^ons,  "  Gesanàch  íTuilin' 
gid  íir-laecha,*'  injunctions  not  resisted 
by  true  heroes,  is  a  usual  expression  in 
our  ancient  talas  ;  "  Cuirim  fo  ghesaibh 
thu"  [Ciirrim  fo  yassiv  hoo)  ;  I  place 
thee  under  "gesa;"  "  Is  mairg  do  chailles 
a  ghesa ;"  he  is,  a  wretch  that  loses  his 
"  gesa  ;"  and  numberless  other  similar 
phrases  in  our  ancient  stories  and 
poems  show  the  awe  in  which  these 
obligations  were  held  by  the  old  Irish. 
'"  SgathacL     Others  say  that  this 


instructress  of  champions  was  no  other 
than  Aeifi  herself.  Dun  Sgathach,  or 
the  fort  of  Sgathach,  was  on  the  Isle 
of  Sky,  which,  perhaps,  has  its  name 
from  this  heroine. 

''^  Cuchulainn.  Subaltam,  the  father 
of  Cuchulainn  (CooghuUin),  was  of  the 
Erimonian  race  of  the  Ernaans  of 
TJlster.  By  his  mother  Betkind,  daugh- 
ter  of  the  Druid  Cathbaidh  (Cqfcú^.he 
was  elosely  allied  to  the  Olanna  Bud- 
raide,  and  through  her  also  he  was  the 
first  cousin  of  Oonell  Keaniach.  whose 
mother  was  Fincaemh,  daughter  of 
Cathbaidh,  and  of  the  three  sons  of  Us- 
nach,  who  were  the  children  of  her 
sister  Ailbi.  The  annalist  Tigheraach 
ealls  Cuchulainn  Fí^rtissimishcros  Scoto- 
rum,  i.  e.  the  bravest  hero  of  the  Scots, 
and  records  his  death  in  the  second 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  We  are 
there  told  that  at  the  age  of  seven 
he  was  initiated  into  the  military 
orderj  that  at  seventceu  he  pursuea 
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tte  sons  of  Calitin,  and  ttat  of  Ferdiadli,'^^  son  of  Daman,  by 
Cucliulamn,  and  those  of  the  seyen  Manies,  the  sons  of  Olild  and 
Medb,  and  of  many  otlier  brave  cbampions  not  bere  mentioned, 
their  recital  would  prove  too  vast  and  laborious  an  undertaking. 
But  if  you  wish  for  a  full  account  thereof,  you  may  consult  tbe 
Great  Eout  on  Magb  Murthemni,  the  Deaths  of  tbe  Knigbts,  the 
Catfle  Spoil  of  Cualgni,  or  the  Cattle  Spoil  of  Eegamhan,  oí*  the 
Eed  Eaid  of  Conall  Kearnach,  or  the  Feast  of  Emhain,  or  the 
Cattle  Spoil  of  Flidais,*^^  or  other  tales^*  of  this  kind,  still  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  therein  íind  ample  mention  both  of 
the  above,  and  of  many  other  knights  and  heroes  besides,  and  of 
their  enterprises  and  adyentures. 

NeverthelesS)  I  dêem  that  I  should  not  pass  oyer  Curigh,  son. 
of  Dari,  in  this  history,  nor  should  I  omit  to  recount  therein  the 
cause  of  his  death,  for  he  was  a  mighty  champion  and  a  cotem- 
porary  of  Ooncobar  and  the  TIeroes.  Moran  of  ]\fana  (the  Isle 
of  Man)  was  the  mother  of  Curigh,  son  of  Dari,  as  th^  bard 
informs  us  in  the  foUowing  rann  : 

"  Moran  of  Mana,  of  honor  puré, 
Was  the  child  of  Ir,  son  of  Uínnside  j 
The  sister  of  Eocaidh  Ecbeòl  she, 
And  mother  of  Curigh,  son  of  Dari." 

There  were  three  orders  of  champions  then  coexistent  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  neither  before  them  nor  since  their  time  were  there 
found  any  of  the  children  of  Miledh  who  were  taller,  more  pow- 
erful,  hardier,  braver  or  more  expert  in  feats  of  valor  and  chivalry 
than  tliey ;  for  the  Fiann  of  Leinster  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  them.  The  first  order  of  these  was  composed  of  the  heroes 
or  knights  of  the  Eed  Branch,  iinder  Ooncobar,  The  second  was 
formed  of  the  Gamanraide  {Gowanreé)  of  Irrus  Domnann,  under 
Olild  Finn  ;  and  the  third  was  composed  of  the  Clanua  Degaidh 
in  West-Munster,  nnder  Curigh,  son  of  Dari, 

the  phmderers  of  Ouailgni   (when  he        '^  Flidais.    This  foray  was  so  called 

slew    Ferdiádh,  son    of   Daman,    the  from  Fiidais  or  Flidhais  {Fieesh),  who 

bravest  of  the  Gamii,nraidhe  of  Irrus  becanle  the  wife  of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh, 

Domnan)  ;  and  that  at  twenty-seven,  he  after  the  death  of  her  íirst  husband, 

was  slain  by  Lugaidh,  grandson  of  Oar-  Olild   Dubh  (Duv),  chief  of  the  Fir- 

bri  Niafer,  at  tíie  battle  of  Murthemni  Craeibhe,  one  of  the  Belgian  trihes  of 

in  Louth.  Some  call  his  slayer  Lugaidh,  Connaught. 

son  of  Ourigh  Mac  Dari,    Others  say        '^^  Tales.    Several  versious  of  these 

that  Ouchulainn  was  slain  by  the  sons  tales,   which   are  partly  poetical  and 

of  Calitin.    His  residence  was  at  Bun-  partly  fouqded  on  fact,  are  still  extant, 

Delgain,  now  called  Dundalk.  Their  publication  would  be  a  vast  boorj 

'*  Ferdiádh,  son  of  Daman.    This  to  the  stud^nts  of  Irish  antiquities.    Dr, 

redoubted  champion  fell  at  Ath-Fhir-  Keating  has  drawn  from  their  pageg 

diaidh  {Awhirdeea),  or  Ferdiadh's  Ford,  ali  the  episodes,  which  he  has  introduce^ 

now  Ardee,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  into  this  part  of  his  history. 
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The  death  of  Gurigh^  son  of  Dari^  down  here. 

The  fòllovâng  was  tlie  adventure  wlience  carne  the  death  of 
Curigh.  The  Heroes  of  the  Ked  Branch,  having  mustered  their 
forces,  went  to  rayage  Mana,  a  sea-girt  isle  not  far  from  Scotland, 
where  there  was  a  great  store  of  gold  and  silver  with  jewels  and 
many  other  articles  of  price,  and  a  beautiful  marriageable  damsel, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  lord  of  that  island,  and  who  sur- 
passed  ali  the  women  of  her  time  in  form  and  in  feature,  and  her 
name  was  Blathnaid  {Blahnid),  When  Curigh  had  heard  that 
the  Heroes  were  about  going  npon  that  expedition,  he  trans- 
formed  himself  hj  magic  into  a  false  shape,  so  that  he  might  take 
part  in  the  adventure.  But  when,  under  the  guise  of  jugglers, 
they  were  about  plundering  the  island,  they  judged  that  there 
would  be  great  difíiculty  in  taking  the  chief  fortress,  in  which 
were  Blathnaid  and  ali  the  treasures,  both  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  its  fortiíications  and  the  number  of  the  men  that 
defended  them.  Then  Curigh,  who  was  disguised  as  a  clown,  in 
a  gray  garb,  said  that  he  would  himself  take  possession  of  the  fort 
for  them,  if  he  were  only  to  get  his  choice  of  the  jewels  it  contained. 
This  was  promised  him  by  Cuchulainn,  and  they  then  attacked  the 
fortress,  with  the  clown  in  the  gray  garb  at  their  liead,  who  stopped 
the  motion  of  an  enchanted  wheel  that  was  placed  in  the  gate  of 
the  rath,  and  thus  let  ali  the  others  in.  They  then  plundered 
it  and  brought  away  Blathnaid  and  ali  the  treasures  it  contained. 
They  then  returned  to  Ireland,  and  arrived  at  Emhain ;  and  there, 
when  they  were  dividing  the  treasury,  the  clown  of  the  gray  garb 
demanded  his  choice  thereof,  according  to  the  promise  made  to 
him.  '^Thou  wâlt  get  it,"  said  Cuchulainn.  "  Then,"  replied  he, 
*'  Blathnaid  is  my  choice  of  the  treasury."  "  Take  thy  choice  of 
ali  the  other  jewels  except  Blathnaid,"  said  Cuchiúainn.  "  I  will 
take  no  exchange  for  her,"  said  the  clown  in  the  gray  garb. 
Then  Curigh  made  an  attempt  to  take  Blathnaid  oíí*  and,  sur- 
prising  her  unperceived,  he  bore  her  away  under  an  enchanted 
(druidic)  mask.  When  Cuchulainn  perceived  that  the  giii  was 
missing,  he  guessed  at  once  that  it  was  Curigh  that  had  taken 
her  off,  and  he  forthwith  followed  upon  their  track  to  Munster,  so 
that  he  came  up  with  them  at  Sulchoid^^  {SuUoghode\  where 
the  champions  laid  hold  of  each  other;  and  they  contended  with 
valor  and  courage,  until  Cuchulainn  was  thrown  down  by 
Curigh,  who   then  tied  him   neck   and  heels,^^  and  left  him 

'^  Sulchoidf  DOW  Solloghod  or  Sallow-  "  he  inflicted  on  him  the  fettering  of 

head,  on  the  borders  of  the  connties  of  the  five  smalls,  a  Gaelic  idiom,  signify- 

Tipperary  and  Limerick,  nót  far  from  ing  that  he  bound  his  neck,  wrists  and 

the  town  of  Tipperary.  aneles." — Halliday. 

'^  Tied  him  7ieck  and  heels.    Literally 
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tliere  bound  as  a  captive,  taving  first  cnt  off  his  foe's  liair*^^ 
with  his  sword.  Having  done  this,  he  took  Blattinaid  wifh 
him  into  West-Munster,  whilé  Cuchulainn  was  lying  in  his 
bonds.  But  Laegh,  son  of  Eian  of  Gabra,  soon  carne  up  and 
loosed  Cuchulainn,  after  which  they  both  proceeded  thence  to 
the  north  of  Ulster,  where  they  dwelt  near  the  Peaks  of  Boirchi^^ 
for  the  space  of  one  year,  and  they  came  not  into  the  assembly 
of  the  Men  of  Ulster  until  Cuchulainn's  hair  had  grown.  Then 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  happening  to  be  on  the  Peaks  of  Boirchi, 
he  saw  a  great  flight  of  black  birds  coming  over  the  sea  from  the 
north,  and  when  they  had  arrived  at  the  land,  he  pursued  them, 
and  by  a  feat  called  "  taith-bheim^^"  {tàhvaim)^  kiljed  one  of  them 
with  his  sling  in  every  territory  he  passed  through,  until  he  had 
killed  the  last  black  bird  of  them  at  the  stream  of  Bron  in  West- 
Munster.  On  his  return  from  the  West,  he  found  Blathnaid^ 
alone  near  the  Finn-glas,  in  Kerry,  where  Curigh^^  had  a  fortified 
residence  at  that  time.  There  a  conversation  then  ensued  between 
them,  in  which  the  damsel  told  him  that  there  was  not  on  the 
world's  face  a  man  that  she  loved  more  than  him  ;  and  she  beg- 
ged  of  him  to  come  during  the  ensuing  season  of  Samhain  (All- 
Hallows)  with  an  armed  host  and  carry  her  off  by  force  or  by 
wile ;  and,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  accomplish  this,  she  said 
that  she  should  herself  take  care  that  Curigh  should,  at  that  time, 
liave  but  few  warriors  or  attendants  around  him.  Cuchulainn,  prom- 
ised  to  come  to  her  at  the  appointed  time,  and  then  took  his  leaye 
and  proceeded  back  to  Ulster,  where  he  related  his  adventure  to 
Concobar. 

In  the  meantime  Blathnaid  told  Curigh  that  he  ought  to  build 
for  himself  a  stone  fortress^  that  should  exceed  ali  the  royal  res- 

""  Cut  off  his  hair,    He  did  this  for        ^^  Blathnaid.    This  name  is  derived 

the  greater  humiliation  of  his  adver-  from  "Blath"    [Blah)    a    blossom  or 

sary.     No  Irish  chieftain  could  appear  flower.     It  may  mean  the  blooming. 
in  public  without  having  his  hair  full        ®'    Curigh    is    said    to    mean,  the 

grown.     The  Irish  wore  the  hair  long,  royal  hero  or  wolf-hound,  as  if  ^  Cu- 

and  it  was  considered  disgraceful  for  a  righ    {Cooree)    Cuchulainn  means  the 

freeraan  to  appear  in  public  with  it  cut  wolf-hound  of  Uladh  or  Ulster,  as  if 

short.  Cu-Ulainn. 

^*  The  PeaJcsof  Boirchi.    The  Benna        ^^  Ã  stone  fortress.   Curigh  Mac  Dari 

Boirchi,  or  Peaks  of  Boirchi,  are  situ-  had  his  fortress  upon  the  top  of  a  high 

ated  near  the  source  of  the  river  Bann  hill,  situated  between  the  bays  of  Cas- 

in  Ulster.  tlemain  and  Tralee,  in  Kerry.     The 

"'^  Tath-bheim.     In  0'Reilly's  Irish  ruins  of   this  fortress,  which  is  yet 

Dictionary,  this  word  is  translated  a  called  Cathair  Chonrigh  {Cahir  Conry) 

mortal  hlow,    It  seems  in  this  instance  or  the  stone  fortress  of  Curigh,  still 

rather  to  mean  aflying  shot,  or  an  ob-  exist.    It  was  a  Oyclopean  structure, 

lique  cast,    The  word  "  Tath,"  the  first  of  circular  form,  and  the  immense  size 

part  of  the  compound,  has  many  mean-  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  composed 

ings,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  slaugh-  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the 

ter,  another  aside,  dispersion  of  the  Clanna  Degaidh,  bjr 
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idences  tliat  were  in  Ireland,  and  tliat  lie  miglit  do  so  by  sending 
tlie  clans  of  Degaidli  to  gather  and  collect  ali  the  npright  stones 
in  the  kingdoni  for  that  purpose.  Blathnaid's  reason  for  this 
counsel  was,  in  order  tliat  tlie  clans  of  Degaidh.  migtt  be  dispersed 
in  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  far  froni  Ciirigh,  at  the  time  when 
Cuchulainn  was  to  come  to  carry  her  off.  When  Cuchulainn 
then  heard  that  the  clans  of  Degaidh^  were  dispersed  in  this  man- 
ner  over  Ireland,  he  set  out  privately,  attended  by  an  armed 
band,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him  until,  he  had  arriyed  at  a 
wood  near  the  residence  of  "Curigh.  When  he  had  tak.en  np  his 
station  therein,  he  sent  her  private  word  of  his  presence  there  with 
an  armed  force.  The  reply  she  sent  to  him  was,  that  she  would 
herself  steal  the  sword  of  Garigh,  and  then,  as  a  sign  to  him,  that 
she  would  spill  a  pail  of  new  milk,  which  she  had  in  the  fort, 
into  the  stream  that  flowed  from  it  into  the  wood  where  Cuchu- 
lainn lay  in  ambush.  In  a  short  time  after  he  had  received  this 
message,  ke  perceived  the  stream  becoming  white  from  the  milk, 
and,  thereupon,  he  led  his  men  straightway  to  the  dwelling,  and 
they  stormed  the  fort  upon  Curigh  and  slew  himself  therein, 
having  found  him  alone  and  without  arms.  They  then  took  off 
Blathnaid  into'  TJlster.  Since  that  adventure  the  river  has  ever 
been  named,  Finn-glas  (i.  e.  the  white  stream)  from  its  having 
been  made  white  by  the  milk. 

But  the  bard  of  Carigh,  whose  name  was  Ferkertni,  followed 
Blathnaid  into  Ulster,  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  opportunity  of 
killing  her  in  revenge  for  Curigh.  When  arrived  in  there,  he 
found  Concobar  and.  Cuchulainn,  and  company  around  them,  on 
the  promontory  of  Kenn-Bera  {Kan-Barra),  Then,  the  bard, 
seeing  Blathnaid  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  carne  up  to  her, 
and  claspiug  his  arms  around  her,  Ije  ílung  both  himself  and  her 
headlong  down  the  precipice  with  a  bound,  so  that  they  were 
both  thus  slain. 

Curigh,  in  search  of  the  uprií^ht  stones,  West  Munster,  down  to  a  Iate  period, 

i,  e.  pillar  stones,  at  Blathnaid's  desire.  notwithstanding  their  subjugation  by 

The  promontory  of  Loophead,  on  the  the    Eberian    chieftain,    Eogan    Mor, 

opposite  shore  of  the  county  of  Olare,  styled  Mogh  •  Nuadath.     Of  that  race 

was  formerly  called  "  Lèim  Ohonchu-  came  the  late  celebrated  chief  of  the 

lainn"  or  Ouchulaínn's  Loap,  for  that  Irish  people  Daniel  0'Oonnell.      The 

Iiero  was  fabled  to  have  leaped  across  Degadians  were  said  to  be  the  restorers 

the  motith  of  the  Shannon,  when  on  his  of  military  discipline  and  of  the  eques- 

way  to  attack  Ourigh.  trian  order  in  Munster.    The  principal 

^  Clans  of  Dsgaidh.     Of  the  tribe  clans  into  which  they  branched,  were 

of  the  renowned  Curigh  Mac  Dari,  the  the  0'Falvies,  0'Connells  and  0'Sheas 

Degadians  or  Ernaans  of  Munster,  sev-  of  Kerry,  the  0'Flinns    and  0'Done- 

eral  clans  continued  to  hold  a  distin-  gans  of   Muskery,    the  0'Cronacans, 

g";Í3hecl  pla^ce   amongst  the  septg  of  0'Oorcor^ns,  &c. 
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A.  M.  8952.^  Eocaidli^^  Aremli,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnloga, 
sou  of  Eoighnèn  Euadh,  son  of  Esamiian  of  Emliain,  son  of 
Blathact,  son  of  Labraidli  Lorc,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimhòn  held  the 
sovél-eignty  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.  He  got  the  surname 
*' Aremh"^^  because  he  was  the  íirst  that  dng  a  grave  in  Ireland  ; 
for  "Aremh"  {aurev)  is  the  same  as  '^ar  naimh"  {ar  ooiv)  that  is 
flough  or  dig  a  grave.  And  at  last  this  Eocaidh  fell  bj  Sidmal?' 
at  Frembain^**  (now  Frewin),  in  Tebtha. 

EDERSGEL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  8964.^9  Edersgèlj^^sonof  Eogan,  son  of  Olild,  son  of  lar, 
son  of  Degaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son  of  Eosin,  son  of  Tròn,  son  of  Sothrèn, 
son  of  Ardil,  son  of  Mani,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Feradach,  son  of 
Olild  Eron,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara,  son  of  Aengus  Tuirmech 
of  Temhair,  son  of  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón, 
held  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  for  six  years,  when  he  fell  by  Nu- 
adath  Nect,  at  Allinn. 


A.  M.  8970.^^    Nnadath  Nect,^^  g^^  of  Sedna  Sithbach,  son  of 


«^  A.  M.  5070.— Fowr  Masters. 

''  Eocaidh  XI. 

^^  Aremh.  It  may  bô  assumed  as 
almost  certain,  that  "  uaimli,"  a  grave, 
does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of 
any  part  of  this  word.  It  is,  most 
probably,  the  same  as  the  modern  word 
"  oiremh"  {orrev),  a  ploiighman  ;  that 
is,  if  the  íirst  syllable  be  short  and  it 
be  derived  from  "ár"  ãig  or  plough 
thou ;  if  the  first  syllable  be  long,  it 
would  mean  a  counting  or  eniimeration, 
(in  which  sense  it  is  still  in  use,)  and, 
possibly,  a  per  son  who  counts  or  enume- 
rates.  It  is  surprising"  that  Dr.  Keat- 
ing,  or  his  authorities  with  the  obvious 
examples  of  the  many  Irish  derivativo 
words,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the 
suffix  "  emh"  or  "  amh"  (av)  to  a  sim- 
ple  root,  should  have  made  so  far-fetched 
a  blunder.  As  well  might  he  tell  us 
that  "  breithemh"  a  jiidge,  is  derived 
from  "breith"  a  judgment  and  "uaimh" 
{ooív)  a  grave, 

^  Siãmall.  The  Four  Masters  say 
that  Eocaidh  Aremh,  who  was  the 
brother  of  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  the  last 


king,  "was  burned  by  Sighmall,  at 
Fremhain."  They  assign  to  him  a  reign 
of  fifteen,  while  the  annals  of  Clon- 
macnoise  give  him  a  reign  of  tioenty- 
five  years.  Sidmall  or  Sighmall,  his 
slayer,  dwelt  at  Sidh-Nennta  now  Mul- 
laghshee,  near  Lanesborough,  county 
Koscommon. 

68  Fremhain  in  Tebtha,  now  Frewin, 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  shore  of  Lough  Owel, 
in  the  townland  of  Watstown,  parish 
of  Porlemon  and  county  of  West- 
meath. — O' D. 

«^  A.  M.  50S5. —Four  Masters. 

^  Edirsgtl,  otherwise,  Eidersgeòl. 
This  prince  was  of  the  Degadians  of 
Munster.  Ilis  father  had  been  king  of 
that  province.  Allinn,  where  he  was 
killed,  is  now  called  Knockaulin,  near 
Kilcullen,  co.  Kildare.  According  to 
the  Annals,  just  quoted,  he  reigned  five 
years. 

''  A.  M.  5090.— Foiír  Masters. 

^^  NuADATH  II.  This  king  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  clann,  0'Baeisgni, 
who  were  called  the  Fianna  or  Feníans 
of  Leinster  and  who  became  so  cele- 
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Lngaidli  Lotfinn,  son  of  Bresal  Brec,  son  of  Fiacaidli  Fobrec  of 
the  line  of  Erimliòn,  held  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  for  half  a 
year.  He  was  called  Nuadath  Nect  (i.  e.  Nuadatli  the  snow-white), 
from  the  word  ''nix,"^^  whicli  means  snow ;  for  tlie  whiteness  of 
his  skin  was  likened  tO'  that  of  snow.  This  Nuadatli  fell  by 
Conari  Mor,  son  of  Edersgèl,  at  the  battle  of  Cliach  in  Ui  Drona.®^ 


CONARI  MOR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  3970.^'  Conar?'  Mor,  son  of  Edersgè],  son  of  Eogan  of 
the  line  of  Erimbòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty, 
or  according  to  others,  for  seventy  years. 

The  reader  mnst  now  understand  that  the  Ernaide^'  tribes  of 
Munster  are  of  the  posterity  of  this  Conari,  as  are  also  those  of 
the  Dal-Eiada,  of  Alba ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  time  of  Duach 
Dalta  Degaidh  that  the  Ernaide  carne  into  Munster,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  the  Psalter  of  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  they  had  been 
driven  by  the  tribe  of  Eudraide,  which  had  vanquished  them  in 


brated  under  liis  descendant,  Finn,  son 
of  Oumlial,  called  Fingal  by  Macpher- 
son,  and  vulgarlyknown  as  Finn  and 
Fioun  Mac  Oool  in  Anglo-Irish  patois. 
"  Magh  Nuadhat"  (Moy  Nooath),  i.  e. 
Nuadath's'Plain,  now  Maynootli,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  has  taken  its  name 
from  this  monarch.  His  name  is  com- 
monly  pronounced,  Nooa  Naght. 

^  Nix,  or  ratlier  "  necht,"  which  may 
mean  the  same  thing  as  "  snechta"  or 
*'  snechf  [Shnaght),  i.  e.  snow. 

^^  Cliach  in  Ui  Drona,  i.  e.  in  the 
present  barony  of  Idrone,  county  Oar- 
low. 

"  After  the  fali  of  Nuadha  (Nuad- 
ath),  Conari  levied  a  fine  upon  the  Lein- 
ster  people  for  the  killing  of  his  father, 
and  they  resigned  for  ever  to  the  seven 
kings  of  Munster,  at  Cashel,  that  tract 
of  Ossory  extending  from  Gowran  to 
Grian,  as  an  atoncment  for  the  murder 
òT^that  king,  calling  upon  the  heaven, 
earth,  sea^  land,  sun  and  moon  to  wit- 
ness  their  surrender." — See  Ogygia. 

^'  A.  M.    5091.— Fowr  Masters, 

^  Conari  I.  "  It  was  in  the  reign  of 
Conari,  that  the  Boinn  annually  cast  its 
produce  ashore,  at  Inber  Colpa.  Great 
abundance  of  nuts  were  annually  found 
upon  the  Boinn  (Boyne)  and  the  Buais 
(Bush).  The  cattle  were  without  keep- 
ers  in  Ireland  in  his  reign,  on  account 


of  the  greatness  of  the  peace  and  con- 
cord.  His  reign  was  not  thunder- 
producing  or  stormy.  Little  but  the 
trees  bent  from  the  greatness  of  their 
fruit." — là.  It  is  thus  that  the  Irish 
Annalists  figuratively  express  the  peace 
and  plenty  of  their  monarchs'  reigns, 
Theophilus  0'Flanagan  in  the  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Soci- 
ety,  heretofore  cited,  has  published  a 
fragment  of  an  ode,  usually  sung  at  the 
inauguration  of  Irish  kings,  w^hich 
shows  what  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors 
were  upon  this  subject : 

Seven  true  wltnesses  there  aro 
For  monarch's  broken  faitli : — 
Falsely  tramplitig  upon  right, 
To  drive  the  Senate  from  its  hall : 
To  strain  vindlctively  the  law : 
Befeats  in  battle ; 
Years  of  famine ; 
The  failure  of  milk ; 
The  bUght  of  fruit ; 
The  bMght  of  corn. 
These  are  the  seven  yivid  lights 
That  show  the  perjury  of  kings. 

^Ernaide,  otherwise  Earnaidhe  or 
Ernai,  and  in  English,  Ernaans.  The 
name  properly  belonged  to  a  tribe  of 
the  Fer-Bolgs.  The  Degadians  got  it, 
very  probably,  from  having  fixed  them- 
selves  in  the  Ernaan  territory,  in  West 
Munster,  where  the  Eberian  king,  Du- 
ach, seems  to  have  placed  his  fosterer 
Degaidh. 
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elglit  battles.  They  afterward  acquired  great  power  in  Munster, 
from  tlie  time  of  Daach  Dal  ta  Degaidh  to  that  oí  Mogli  Nuadath, 
so  that,  according  to  tlie  Book  of  Munster,  Avhen  tlie  race  of 
Eber  gaiiied  the  supremacy  of  that  principality  for  themselves, 
they  drove  the  Ernaans  into  the  extreme  tsrritory  of  Ui  Eathach,^^ 
and  the  isles  of  West  Munster,  and  thus  they  remained  until  the 
time  of  Mogh  Nuadath,  by  whom  they  were  finally  expelled. 

Conari  íell  at  Bruighin-Da-Dher^^  {Breen-daw-yarg)^  bj 
Angkel,^^  the  •  Short-Sighted,  grandson  of  Conmac,  and  by  the 
sons  of  Donn  Desa,  of  Leinster. 


LUGAIDH  RIABH-N-DERO,   ARD-EIGH. 

A.  M.  4000.^  Lugaidh  Kiabh-n-derg  {Reevnarg)  son  of  the 
three  Finn-Emna  {Finnavna  or  Fíiinewna)  sons  of  Eocaidh  Fred- 
lech,  son  of  Finn,  son  of  Finnloga,  of  the  hne  of  Erimhòn,  reigned 
over  Ireland  for  twenty  years,^  or  as  others  say,  twenty-six. 
Derborgaill,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Lochhn,  was  this  Lugaidh's 
wife.  He  was  called  Eiabh-n-derg  {ReevenaTg\  i.  e.  "of  the 
Eed  Circles,"^  from  his  having  had  a  red  circle  round  his  neck, 
and  another  rotmd  his  waist.  For  he  was  the  son  of  the  three 
Finns^  by  their  own  sister,  namely,  Clothra,  daughter  of  Eocaidh 


^  Ui  Rathach,  now  [veragli,in  Kerry, 
pronouQced  Ee  Rawhagh,  and  Eevraw- 
hagk. 

^^  Bruighin  Da  Dherg  is  sitiiated  on 
the  river  Dothair  (DôJiir)  now  Dodder, 
near  Dublin.  Part  of  the  name  is  stilí 
preserved  in  "Bothar-na-Bruighne"  (Bo- 
harnabreena),  i.e.  the  road  of  the  "  Brui- 
ghin" (Breen),  or  fort,  a  place  wel] 
known  on  that  River.  It  k  otherwise 
called  Briughen-da-Bherga  (Breen-da- 
varga.) 

^0°  AnJcel  This  Ankel  or  Aingcel, 
was  called  king  of  the  Britons,  because 
his  mother  was  Bera,  daughter  of  Ocha, 
prince  of  the  Britons  of  Man.  Dekell 
and  Dartad  were  the  names  of  the  other 
principais  in  the  slaying  of  Conari,  by 
whom  they  had  been  previously  banish- 
ed  for  their  niisdeeds.  They  were 
aided  by  foreigners  in  the  act.  Dur- 
ing  Conari's  reign,  we  are  told  by 
0'Flaherty  that  the  kings  of  the  Pen- 
tarchates  or  provinces  were  Concobar 
,  MacNessa,  in  Ulster  ;  Carbri  Niafer, 
in  Leinster  ;  Olild  and  his  queen  Modh, 
in  Connaught ;  Curigh  MacDari,  in 
Nor  th  Munster ;  and  Eocaidh  Abradh- 
ruadh,  son  of  Lucta  (of  the  line  of  Eber), 
in  South. — See  Ogygia. 


*  A.  M.  5166.  Conari  having  reign- 
ed seventy  years,  was-slain  in  5161,  after 
which  Ireland  remained  five  years  wilh- 
out  a  king.-  See  Four  Masters. 

^  Lugaidh  V.  He  reigned  twenty- 
six  years. — Ih. 

^  Red  Circies.  What  proof  is  there 
beyond  the  silly  and  senseless  pmis  o* 
which  we  have  already  seen  so  raany, 
that  "  Riabh-n-derg,"  or  •*  Sriabh-n- 
derg,"  as  it  is  otherwise  written,  does 
mean  ofthe  red  circles?  The  general 
nature  of  bardic  derivations  should 
teach  us  to  be  cautious  how  we  accredit 
idle  or  malignant  stories,  that  secra  to 
have  no  other  foundation  than  a  forccd 
and  stupid  play  upon  names  and  titles, 
whose  meanings  have  long  since  grown 
obsoleto.  If  it  does  mean  of  red  circles 
(or  of  streaks,  stripes,  or  streams,  as 
analogy  seeras  to  argue),  the  most  ob- 
vious  supposition  is,  that  it  had  its 
origin  either  in  some  peculiarity  in  his 
costume,if  not  in  the  red  streams  through 
which,  during  the  interregnum  of  five 
years  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Conari 
the  Great,  he  must  have  waded  his 
bloody  path  to  the  throne. 

*  Son  of  the  three  Finns.  The  im- 
possibility  ofthe  first  part  of  this  coarse 
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Feidlecli,  whom  thej  had  yiolated  in  a  drunlven  íit.  This  fact  is 
recorded.  in  tlie  fo-llowing  verse,  from  wliicli  we  learn  tliat 
Clotlirn,  wlio  bore  this  Lugaidli  to  her  brotherSj  bore  also  Crim- 
thann  Niadnar,  to  the  same  Lugaidh,  her  son.  The  verse  runs 
as  folio  ws : 

"Lngaidh  Eiabli-n-derg,  of  fa>/  Orímthaiin 
The  father  was,  tliough  yet  liis  broth')r  ; 
And  Clotlira  of  the  comely  form, 
To  her  own  son  was  grandmother."° 

It  was  thonght  at  that  time,  that  the  upper  part  of  Lugaidh's 
person  bore  a  likeness  to  Nar ;  that  he  resembled  Bres,  between 
the  two  circles,  and  that  his  lower  extremities  vf ere  like  those  of 


and  unn aturai  fiction  confutes  itself. 
The  three  Finns  of  Emhain,  were  slain, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  the  battle  of  Drom- 
Criaidh,  during  the  reign  of  the  grand- 
father  of  this  Lugaidh,  that  is  of  Eo- 
caidh  Feidlech,  who  died,  according  to 
the  authorities  foUowed  by  Keating, 
forty-eight  and-a-half,  but  according  to 
the  Four  Masters,  ninety  and-a-half 
years  beíbre  Lugaidh's  accession  to  the 
throne.  The  probability  is,  that  Eo- 
caidh,  whose  ^rief  for  the  death  of  his 
sons,  Bres,  Nar,  and  Lothar,  called  the 
Three  Finns  of  Emhain,  was  notorious, 
got  the  name  of  his  grandson,  by  his 
danghter,  inserted  in  the  Erimonian 
pedigree,  immediately  after  those  of  his 
three  sons,  or  that  he  willed  that  it 
should  be  so ;  for  it  is  not  probable 
that  Lngaidh,  who  died  in  the  prime  of 
life,  sixty-eight  years,  according  to 
some,  and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  ac- 
cording to  others,  after  his  grandfather's 
death,  was  even  born  during  the  latter's 
lifetime.  We  shall  hereafter  see  a 
better  authenticated  example  of  a  simi- 
lar insertion  on  the  ancestral  tree,  in 
the  case  of  the  Eberians,  where  Olild 
Flann  Mor,  king  of  Muuster,  dying 
without  issue,  adopts  his  brother,  Olild 
Flann  Beg,  as  his  son,  and  wills  that 
he  should  be  named  as  such  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  his  tribe.  We  may  here  sur- 
mise,  that  after  the  destruction  or  ex- 
purgation  of  the  Pagan  records  by  St. 
Pat-t-ick  and  the  early  fathers  of  the 
Irish  Ohurch,  the  bards,  haying  been 
left  nothing  but  bald  names  and  titles 


to  íill  up  the  reigns  of  some  of  their 
ancient  kings,  coined  idle  stories  there- 
upon,  to  which  they  often  gave"  a  mali- 
cious  and  calumnious  colori ng,  in  order 
to  please  the  prejudices  of  their  own 
tribes  by  depreciating  those  of  their 
enemies.  It  is  likely  that  those  old 
names  were  as  little  understood  a  thous- 
and  years  ago  as  they  are  now,  and  that 
they  were  mystic  and  enigmatical  to 
the  shanachies  of  that  time,  as  they 
must,  perhaps,  ever  remain  to  those  of 
the  present 

^  To  her  oivn  son  was  grandmother, 
0'Flahftrty,  in  his  Ogygia,  confutes  this 
repulsivo  assertion.  He  shows  that,  in 
order  to  believe  it,  we  must  suppose 
that  King  Lugaidh,  who,  as  he  proves 
to  us  had  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
should  have  lived  on  to  about  the  age 
of  eighty,  at  which  advanced  period  of 
his  existence  a  child  should  have  hQQxi 
born  to  him  by  a  woman,  who  should 
have  then  considerably  passed  her 
hundredth  year ;  and,  to  demonstrate 
the  absurdity  and  utter  impossibility  of 
the  whole  tale,  he  proves  that,  in  order 
to  maintain  it,  we  must  assert  that 
Crimthann,  the  son  so  born,  was  mature 
enough  to  have  engaged  in  warlike 
affairs  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The 
same  learned  antiquary  fully  proves, 
that  Lugaidh  Kiabh-n-derg  could  not 
have  been  born  during  his  grandfather's 
lifetime,  and,  consequentíy,  that  he 
could  not  have  been  the  son  of  the  three 
Finns,  who  were  slain  early  in  his  said 
grandfather's  reign. 
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Lotliar.     Liigaidh  ended  his  life  by  flinging  Hmself  upon  lais 
own  sword ;  or  lie  died  of  grief  for  liis  cliildren.^ 

CONCOBAR  ABRADH-RUADH  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  4020.^  Concobar^  'Abradh-ruadh,  son  of  Finn  the  poet, 
son  of  Eosa  Euadh,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  son  of  JSTuadatli  Nect, 
of  tlie  line  of  Erimhòn,  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for 
one  year.  He  was  called  Concobar  Abradh-ruadh  {Goncovar  Avra- 
roo\  from  the  red  brows  that  overhung  his  eyes.  He  fell  by.the 
hand  of  Crimthann  Niadnar. 

CEIMTHAN-N  NIADH-NAIB,    ABD-RIGH. 

A.  M.  4023.^  Crimthann  Niadh-Nair,  son  of  Lngaidh  Eiabh- 
n-derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn  reigned  over  Ireland  for  sixteen 
years.  He  was  called  Niadh-Nair/^  {Neea'Nauir\  i.  e.  ihe  ahash- 
ed  hero^  becanse  he  was  ashamed  of  his  birth,  having  been  the 
son  of  his  brother,  by  their  common  mother. 

It  was  this  Crimthann  that  went  on  the  famons  expedition^^ 


^  Children.  The  Anuais  of  the  Four 
Masters  simply  say  that  "  he  died  of 
grief;"  the  Clonmacnoise,  that "  he  died 
of  conceit  he  took  of  the  death  of  his 
wife  Dervorgih" 

"  King  Lngaidh's  wives  were  Crifan- 
ga,  of  North  Britai n,  and  Derborgalla, 
of  Lapland,  (Lochlin,)  now  called  Den- 
mark.  Those  who  write  tliat,  being 
struck  with  sudden  remorse  for  having 
committed  incest  with  his  mother,  and 
being  wearied  with  his  life,  he  fell  upon 
his  own  sword,  have  not  considered 
that  the  son  which  she  was  said  to  have 
borne  him  was  notposthumons,bntwas 
of  an  age  to  claim  his  birthright,  a 
year  after  his  father's  death.  Neither 
have  they  considered  that  Clothra  must 
have  been  long  past  child-bearing,  not 
only  before  the  end,  but  long  before  the 
beginning  of  his  reign.  The  more  pro- 
bable  opinion  is,  that  he  pined  away 
for  the  premature  death  of  his  wife, 
Derborgalla."  —  0'Flaherty's  Ogygia. 
For  the  latter  fact,  this  antiquary  cites 
the  authorities  of  Giila-Caemhan,  the 
Book  of  Ijecan,  the  Annals  of  Tigher- 
nach,  and  those  of  Donegal. 

7  Á.  M.  5ld2.~Four  Masters, 

*  Concobar  I. 

•  A.  M.  õl93.—Fowr  Masters, 

19 


^®  Niaãh-Nair.  Sufficient  evidence 
has  been  adduced  in  the  notes  upon  the 
reign  of  this  king's  father,  to  prove  the 
repulsive  legend  upon  which  this  deriv- 
ation  is  founded  to  be  an  idle  and  im- 
possible,  and  perhaps  a  malicioas,  fic- 
tion — that  is,  if  the  legend  be  not  itself 
bailt  upon  forced  interpretations  of  the 
terms  "  Eiabh-n-derg"  and  "  Niadh- 
Xair."  In  the  folio wing  extract  from 
Dr.  0'Donovan's  work,  already  so  often 
quoted,  will  be  found  an  explanation 
of  this  surname,  that,  though  much 
n^re  poetic,  is  perhaps  much  nearer  to 
the  truth. 

^^  Expeãifion.  The  Leahhar  Gah- 
hola  of  the  0'Cleries  contains  a  põem 
of  seventy-two  verses,  ascribed  to  King 
Crimthann  himself,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes  the  articles  he  brought  into 
Ireland  on  this  occasicn.  It  begins 
"Ma  do  codli  an.  eachtra  n-nn,^'  i.  e. 
"  fortunate  that  I  Vv^ent  on  the  delight- 
ful  adventure."  But  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  countries  into  which  he  went. 
It  is  fabled  that  he  was  accompanied 
on  this  expedition  by  his  Bainleannàn, 
or  female  sprite,  named  Nair,  from 
whom  he  was  called  Niadh  Naiei, 
{Neea  Naari,)  i.  e.  Nair's  hero,  which 
is  far  more  romantic  than  that  disgust- 
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beyond  the  sea,  and  brouglit  home  witli  Mm  several  extraordi- 
nary  and  costly  treasnres,  among  wliich.  were  a  gilt  chariot  and 
a  golden  chessboard,  inlaid  with  three  hnndred  transparent  gems, 
a  tunic^^  of  various  colors,  and  embroidered  with  gold.  He  also 
brought  off  a  yictorious  sword,  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  ser- 
pents,  beantifully  wrought  thereon  in  refined  gold ;  a  shield,  em- 
bossed  with  puré  silver ;  a  spear  from  whose  wound  no  one  could 
recover;  a  sling  that  never  missed  the  mark ;  two  hounds  leashed 
together  by  a  silver  chain,  worth  a  hundred  cumhals,^^  with  many 
other  treasures  which  we  shall  not  name  here. 

In  the  twelfth  year^*  of  this  king's  reign  was  born  O  UR 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Grimthann's  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fali  from  his  horse, 
which  proved  fatal  in  a  short  time ;  and  others  add,  that  this 
event  took  place  at  Dun  Crimthann,  near  Benn  Edar,  (now 
Howth),  about  si:t  weeks  after  hiâ  return  from  his  expedition. 

Extraci}-^  from  the  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland  hy  the  Four 

Masters, 

**The  Age  of  Christ,  10.  The  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Car- 
BRI  KiNNCAiT,  after  he  had  killed  the  nobility,  except  a  few 
who  escaped  from  the  massacre  in  which  the  nobles  were  mur- 


ing  one  given  by  Keating,  obviously 
from  some  Munster  calumniator  of  the 
race  Heremon,  -(Erimhòn.)  The  follow- 
lowing  notice  of  this  expedition  is 
given  in  thò  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise  : 

"  It  is  reported  that  he  was  brought 
by  a  fairy  lady  into  her  palace,  where, 
after  great  entertainment  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  after  having  enjoyed  the 
society  of  one  another,  she  bestowe^  a 
gilt  coach  (chariot)  with  a  sum  of 
money  on  him,  as  a  love  token,  and  soon 
after  he  died.  0'Flaherty  [See  note 
(Nair)  p.  294]  says  that  this  Nair  was 
Orimthann's  queen." — 0'D. 

^2  A  tunic,  called  otherwise  "  Cedach 
Crimthainn,'^  i.  e.  Orimthann's  cloak. 
It  is  evident  that  this  cloak  was  cele- 
brated  in  Irish  romances. — O' D, 

13  lYorth  a  hundred  cumhals.  Ano- 
ther version  of  this  story  says,  "  which 
chain  was  worth  a  hundred  '  cumhals.' " 
Cumhal  {Cúval  or  Cooal)  is  translated 
ancillis,  i.  e.  f entale  servants  or  slaves, 
by  Lynch.  Other  authorities  say  that 
a  "  cumhal "  was  of  the  value  of  four 
cows. 


^*  The  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters 
record  this  event  thus  :  "  The  first  year 
of  the  Age  of  Christ,  and  the  eighth  of 
the  reign  of  Crimthann  Niadhnair." 
There  is  thus,  relatively  to  Crimthann's 
reign,  a  discrepancy  of  four  years  be- 
tween  them  and  Dr.  Keating.  Irish 
authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
reign  in  which  the  birth  of  the  Saviour 
took  place,  some  arguing  that  it  took 
place  in  that  of  Conari  Mor,  while 
others  put  it  back  as  far  as  the  reign 
of  Factna  Fathach. 

^^  Extract,  Dr.  Keating,  for  somo 
unexplained  reason,  has  misplaced  the 
reign  of  Carbri  Kenn-cait,  in  contra- 
diction  to  ali  our  antiquarians.  As  he 
has  been  decidedly  mistaken  in  this,  the 
editor,  before  continuing  the  Doctor's 
narrativo,  has  deemed  it  right  to  insert 
in  his  text,  the  above-given  extract, 
containing  the  reigns  of  five  kings,  so 
that  the  reader  may  not  be  set  astray 
as  to  the  regular  order  in  which  the 
Irish  kings  succeeded  one  another,  dur- 
ing  what  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
criticai  period  in  the  existence  of  the 
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dered  by  tlie  Atliack-Tuatlia.^^  Tliese  are  tlie  three  nobles  who  es- 
caped  from  tliem  at  that  time :  Feradacli  Finn-fectnacli,  from 
wliom  are  sprung  ali  tlie  race  of  Conn  of  tlie  Hundred  Battles ; 
Tibradi  Tirecli,  from  Avliom  are  the  Dal  Araide;  and  Corb 
Olum,  from  whom  are  tbe  kings  of  the  Eoganachts,  in  Munster. 
And  as  to  tliese,  it  was  in  their  mothers'  wombs  íbhev  escaped. 
Baini,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  was  the  mother  of  Feradach^^ 


Gaelic  nation.  The  translation  here 
given  is  Dr.  0'Donovan's,  with  some 
slight  change  in  the  spelling  of  proper 
names,  which  is  made  in  order  to  agree 
with  the  system,  with  regard  to  such 
names,  which  has  been  hitherto  followed 
in  this  work. 

^^  Athach-Tuatha,otherwke  Aitheach- 
Tuatha  [Ahagh-Tooaha).  "  This  name 
is  iisually  latinized  '  Attacotti.'  Dr. 
0'Oonnor  calls  them  the  Giant  Race  ; 
but  Dr.  Lynch  and  others,  the  Plebeian 
Race.  They  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Fer-Bolgs  and  other  colonies,  who 
were  treated  as  a  servile  and  helot 
class  by  the  Scoti  (or  'Gaeis).  In  the 
Leabhar  Gabhala  [Lavar  Gavatila)  of 
the  0'Oleries,  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  murder  of  the  Milesian  nobility 
by  the  Fer-Bolgic  plebeians  is  given,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  literal  trans- 
lation : 

"  '  The  Attacotti  of  Ireland  obtained 
great  sway  over  the  nobility,  so  that  the 
latter  were  ali  cut  ofí*  except  those  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  in  which  the  no- 
bles were  exterminated.  The  Attacotti 
afterwards  set  up  Carbri  Oat-Kinn,  one 
of  their  own  race,  as  their  king.  These 
are  the  three  nobles  that  escaped  from 
this  massacre,  namely,  Feradach  Finn- 
fectnach,  from  whom  are  descended  ali ' 
the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat  - 
tles ;  Tibradi  Tirech,  from  whom  are 
the  Dal  Araide  ;  and  Corb  Olum,  from 
whom  are  the  nobles  of  the  race  of 
Eber  Fiim.  These  sons  were  in  their 
mothers'  wombs  when  they  escaped 
from  the  massacre  ;  and  each  of  the 
three  queens  went  respectively  over  sea. 
Baini,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba, 
was  the  mother  of  Feradach :  Cruifi, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Britain,  was 
the  mother  of  Corb  Olum,  who  was 
otherwise  called  Dergtinni ;  and  Aini, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  was 
the  mother  of  Tibradi  Tirech.    Evil, 


indeed,  was  the  condition  of  Ireland 
during  the  time  of  this  Carbri,  for  the 
earth  did  not  yield  its  fruitsto  the 
Attacotti  after  the  great  murder  of  the 
nobility  of  Ireland,  so  that  the  corn, 
fruits  and  produce  of  Ireland,  were  bar- 
ren ;  for  there  used  to  be  but  one  grain 
upon  the  stalk,  one  acorn  upon  the  oak, 
and  one  nut  upon  the  hazel.  Fruitless 
were  her  harbors  ;  milkless  her  cattle  ; 
so  that  a  general  famine  prevailed  du- 
ring the  íive  years  that  Carbri  was  in 
the  sòvereignty.  Carbri  afterwards 
died,  and  the  Attacotti  offered  the  sòv- 
ereignty to  Morann,  son  of  Carbri.  He 
was  a  truly  intelligent  and  learned  man, 
and  said  that  he  wouíd  not  accept  of 
it,  as  it  was  not  hjs  hereditary  right ; 
and,  moreover,  he  said  that  scarcity 
and  famine  would  not  cease  until  they 
should  send  for  the  three  legitimate 
heirs,  to  the  foreign  countries,  namely, 
Feratlach  Finnfectnach,  Corb  Olum, 
and  Tibradi  Tirech,  and  elect  Feradach 
as  king,  for  to  him  it  was  due,  because 
his  father  was  killed  by  them  in  the 
massacre  we  have  mentioned,  whence 
his  mother,  Baini,  had  escaptd.  This 
was  done  at  Morann's  suggestion  ;  and 
it  was  to  invite  Feradach  to  be  elected 
king,  that  Morann  sent  the  celebrated 
Udhacht  (ooaght)  or  Testament.  The 
nobles  were  afterwards  sent  for,  and  the 
Attacotti  swore  by  the  Heaven  and 
Earth,  Sun,  Moon  and  ali  the  elements, 
that  they  would  be  obedient  to  them 
and  their  descendants,  as  long  as  the 
sea  should  surround  Ireland.  They 
then  came  to  Ireland,  and  settled  each 
in  his  hereditary  region,  namely,  Ti- 
bradi Tirech  in  the  east  of  Ulster  ;  Corb 
Olum  in  the  south,  over  Munster .  and 
Feradach  Finnfectnach,  at  Temhair  of 
the  kings.'  " — 0'Donovan. 

^'  Feradach.  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  who  was  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  royal  tribes  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
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Finn-fectnacli ;  Cruiíi,  daiigliter  of  tlie  king  ôf  Britain,  w?.s  the 
mother  of  Corb  Olum  ;^^  and  Aini,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sax- 
ony,  was  the  mother  of  Tibradi  Tirecli.^^ 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  14.  Carbri  Catkenn,  after  haying  been 
five  years  in  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland,  died.  Evil  was  the 
State  of  Ireland  during  his  reign ;  fruitless  her  corn,  for  there 
iised  to  be  but  one  grain  on  the  stalk ;  íishless  her  rivers ;  milk- 
less  her  cattle ;  plentiless  her  fruit,  for  there  nsed  to  be  but  one 
acorn  on  the  oak. 

^'  Son  to  this  Carbri  was  the  very  intelligent  Morann,  who  was 
usually  called  Morann  Mac  Maein)*^ 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  15.  The  íirst  year  of  Feeadach  Fiítn-- 
FECTNAOH  as  king.over  Ireland.  Good  was  Ireland  during  his 
time.  The  seasons  were  right  tranqnil.  The  earth  bronght 
forth  its  fruit ;  íishf ul  its  river-mouths ;  milkfal  the  kine ;  heavy- 
headed  the  woods. 

"  The  Age  of  Christ,  36.  Feradach  Finn-fectnach,  son  of  Crim- 
thann  Niadhnàir,  after  having  spent  twenty-two  years  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  died  at  Temhair. 

"  The  Age  of  CJirist,  37.  The  íirst  year  of  Fiatach  ¥mN,^^ 
son  of  Dari,  son  of  Dluthach,  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland. 


nanght,  was  liis  fourth  descendant.  The 
royal  tribes  (the  Mac  Morroiighs,  &c.), 
of  Leinster,  are  nót  of  his  posterity,  so 
that  their  ancestor  must  have  escaped 
the  slaughter,  as  well  as  the  three 
chiefs  named  above. 

^*  Corb  Olum.  His  fourth  descend- 
ant was  Olild  Olum,  ancestor  of  ali  the 
royal  tribes  of  Munster.  Some  of  the 
Heremonian  Ernaans  or  Degadians  of 
West  Munster,  the  0'Falvies,  0'Con- 
nells,  0'Sheas,  &c.,  must  have  likewise 
escaped  the  massacre  of  Magh-Bolg, 
for  they  are  not  of  the  race  of  any  of 
those  here  mentioned. 

^^  TiBKADi  TiRECH  rcígncd  over  Ul- 
Bter  for  thirty  years.  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Magennises  and  their  co- 
relatives  ;  but  other  Gaelic  septs  of  the 
Irian  stock,  such  as  the  0'Moores,  the 
0'Oonnors  Kerry  and  Oorcomroe,  &c., 
are  not  of  his  posterity,  so  that  their 
ancestors  must  have  also  escaped. 

20  Morann  Mac  Maein.  This  fact 
of  Morann  Mac  Maein's  having  been 
the  son  of  Carbri  Kenn-cait,  and  his 
having  been  the  promotor  of  Ferad- 
ach's  elevation  to  the  throne  after  his 
father's  death,  ought  to  have  demon- 


strated  to  Dr.  Keating  liis  mistake  in 
placing  Oarbri's  usurpation  three  reigns 
later  than  it  really  was.  "  Mr.  Moore 
states  in  his  History  of  Ireland,  that- 
the  administration  of  this  counseller 
succeeded  in  earning  for  his  king  (Fe- 
radach) the  honorable  title  of  *The 
Just,'  and  that,  under  their  joint  sway, 
the  whole  country  enjoyed  a  lull  of 
tranquillity  as  precious  as  it  was  rare  ;'* 
but  the  0'Clery's  assert  (m  the  traci 
last  quoted),  that  "Feradach  proceeded 
to  extirpate  the  Athach-Tuatha,  or  to 
*put  them  under  great  rent  and  servi- 
tude,  to  revenge  upon  them  the  evil 
deed  they  had  committed  in  murdering 
the  nobility  of  Ireland. — 0'jP. 

21  Fiatach  Finn.  The  ancestor  or 
father  of  this  king  was  apparently  not 
involved  inthe  slaughter  of  Magh-Bolg. 
From  him  was  descended  the  Dal-Fia- 
tach,  a  warlike  tribe  seated  in  the  pres- 
ent  county  of  Dowu.  Mac  Donlevy, 
who  offered  such  brave  to  Sir  John  De 
Courcy,  in  the  12 th  century,  was  head 
of  the  tribe.  The  editor's  copies  of 
Keating  call  this  king  Fiacaidh  Finn, 
and  his  descendants  Dal  Fiacach. 
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"Tlie  Age  of  Clirist,  89.  This  Fiatach.  Finn  (from  whom  are 
the  Dal  Fiatacli,  in  Uladh),  after  having  been  three  years  in  tlie 
sovereignty  of  Irelancl,  was  killed  by  Fiacliaidli  Finnfolaidli. 

^'  The  age  of  Ohrist,  40.  The  ârst  year  of  the  reigii  of  FiACHAióH 
FiNNFOLAiDH  ovcT  Ireland. 

*'The  Age  of  Christ,  56.  Fiachaidh  Finnfolaidh,  after  having 
been  seventeen  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  killed 
by  the  provincial  kings  at  the  instigation  of  the  Athach-Tuatha, 
in  the  vslaughter  of  Magh-Bolg.^^  These  were  the  provincial 
kings  by  whom  he  was  killed:  Elim,  son  of  Conra,  king  of  TJl- 
ster ;  Sanb,  son  of  Keth  Mac  Magach,  king  of  Connaught ;  For- 
bri,  son  of  Finn,  king  of  Munster,  and  Eocaidh  Ankenn,  king 
of  Leinster.  He  leffc  of  children  but  one  son  only,  who  was  in 
the  womb  of  Ethni,  da-nghter  ofthe  king  of  Alba.  Tnathal 
was  his  (the  son's)  name. 

"■  The  Age  of  Christ,  57.  The  íirst  year  ofthe  reign  of  Elim, 
son  of  Conra. 

*'  The  Age  of  Christ,  76.  Eli-m,  son  of  Conra,  after  having 
been  twenty  years  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Achill,^^  by  Tuathal  Tectmar.  God  took  vengeance  on 
the  Athach-Tuatha  for  their  evil  deed,^^  during  the  .time  that 
Elim  was  in  the  sovereignty,  namely :  Ireland  was  withontcorn, 
without  milk,  without  fruit,  without  fish,  and  without  every 
other  great  advantage,  since  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  killed 
Fiachaidh  Finnolaidh  in  the  slaughter  of  Magh-Bolg,  till  the  time 
of  Tuathal-Tectmar." 


^'^  MagJi  Bolg,  i.  e.  tlie  Belgían  Plain, 
now  Moybolgue,  a  parish  in  the  south- 
east  of  Cavaii,  extending  into  Meath. — 

^  Achill  or  AcJiiUa,  the  old  name  of 
the  hill  of  SkreeD,  near  Tara,  in  Meath. 

^'  Evil-Deed.  That  the  slaughter  of- 
the Saor-Olanna,  i.  e.  free  clans  or  no- 
biiity  of  the  Gaels,  was  not  so  general 
as  represented  verbaliy  in  the  hyper- 
bolic  accounts  given  of  the  íirst  insur- 
rection  of  the  plebeians,  may  be  easily 
seen  from.  tlie  events  recorded  in  oiir 
annals  and  other  records,  as  having 
taken  place  soon  after.  It  is  evident 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  Leinster  royal 
families,  of  the  Dal-Fiatach  of  Ulster, 
the  race  of  Oonari  Mor  or  the  Ernaans 
of  Munster,  and  several  tribes  through- 
out  Ireland,  of  the  races  of  the  Iriaus, 


Conall  Kearnach  and  Fergus  Mac  Koigli 
were  not  involved  therein.  The  close 
alliance,  also,  in  which  the  Irian,  Elim 
Mac  Connrach,  (who  was,  also,  of  the 
royal  stock  of  Miledh),  with  the  plebe- 
ians,  shows  the  partial  nature  of  the 
slaughter  committed  by  the  oppressed 
races.  It  is  likely,  then,  that  the  mas- 
sacre, in  both  the  insurrections  above 
recounted,  was  coníined  to  a  few  of  the 
chieftains  of  the  more  dominant  fam- 
ilies of  the  Milesian  tyrants  of  the  At- 
tacotti.  —  It  is,  indeed,  questionable 
whether  the  vast  majority  of  the  pres- 
ent  descendants  of  the  Milesians  would 
now  qualify  that  striiggle  for  freedom 
on  the  part  of  the  uQÍree  tribes  by  the 
name  of  evil  deed.  "  Têmpora  mun- 
tantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis."  The 
times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed 
our  minds — or,  it  were  time  we  had. 
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Dr,  Keaiing^s  History  resumeã. 
FERADACH  FINN-FECTKACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  4.^  Feradach.  Finn-fectnach,  son  of  Crimthann  Niadh- 
Nair,  son  of  Liigaidh  Eiabli-n-Derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn, 
ruled  Ireland  for  twenty  years.  {Nair^  Taethcaech^  daughter  oj 
Loich^  son  of  Dari^  was  the  mother  of  Feradach^  He  was  called 
Feradach  Finn-fectnach.  {F infaghtnagh)^  Feradacli  tlie  Fair 
and  Eighteons,  because  justice  and  truth  were  nphdd  in 
Ireland  during  his  reign.  It  was  while  he  was  monarcli 
that  Morann,  son  of  Maen  flourisbed.  This  was  that  impar- 
tial  brebon  wbo  possessed  the  Collar  of  Morann.^^  It  was 
the  propertj  of  this  collar,  when  placed  ronnd  the  neck  of  a 
brebon,  about  to  deliver  a  false  or  unjust  jndgment,  that  it  was 
wont  to  contract  tightJy  round  bis  throat,  which  it  continued  to 
compress,  ever  untií  he  should  deliver  a  righteous  judgment.  It 
bad  a  like  power  in  the  case  of  the  man  wbo  carne  to  bear  false 
witness,  and  squeezed  bis  throat  until  it  bad  forced  bim.^  to  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth."  From  this  collár  has  come  the  old  saying, 
which  is  used  in  wishing  tbat  the  Collar  of  Morann  were 
placed  ón  the  neck  of  bim  tbat  comes  to  give  testimony,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  forced  to  declare  the  truth.  And  the  righteous 
Feradach  died  at  Liatrum. 

FIAOAIDH      FINK,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  24.^^    Fiacaidb  Finn  ^(from  wbom  the  Dal-Fiacach  tribe 


^  A.  D.  15.— JPowr  Masters. 

'°  Nair. — This  important  entry  rela- 
tivo to  tho  mother  of  Feradach  and 
wife  of  Crumthann,  the  Hero  of  Nah', 
is  found  in  a  copy  of  Keating,  trans- 
Bcribed  in  1753  by  William  OSiodh- 
chain  (William  0'Sheehan),  of  Cul-an- 
Mhota  (Cooíanvota) ,  near  Kanturk, 
county  of  Cork,  and  approved  of  by  the 
celebrated  Munster  antiquary  and  bard, 
Eoghan  0'Caeimh  (Owen  0'KeefFe), 
which  has  been  kindly  lent  to  the  ed- 
itor by  the  transcríber's  grandson, 
James  Sheehan,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
barrister-at-law.  It  clearly  shows 
whence  king  Crimthann,  Feradach  s 
father,  had  his  surname  "  Niadh-Nair." 
It  bears  out  the  assertion  of  0'Flaherty 
heretofore  cited,  and  confutes  the  re- 
pulsivo etymology  given  to  Crumthann's 
surname  by  our  author,  in  treating  of 
that  monarch's  reign.  It  also,  in  some 
measure,  explains  the  origin  of  the  ro- 


mance tale  about  that  monarch's 
"■  Bainleannan"  [Banlannaan)  or  fairy 
mistress,  cited  in  the  note  upon  his  for- 
eign  expedition.    (See  note  11, p.  289). 

'^  Collar  of  Morann,  called  in  Irish,- 
"Idh  Mhorainn"  [eeli-vorrinn),  i.  e.  the 
Collar  or  Chain  of  Morann.  "  Thi3 
chain  is  mentioned  in  several  commen- 
taries  on  the  Brehon  Laws,  as  one  of 
theordeals  of  the  ancient  Irish." — 0'D. 
Feradach  appointed  Morann  as  his 
chief  brehon  or  judge,  immediately  after 
his  own  accession  to  the  throne.  Some 
say  that  this  just  judge  was  called  Mac 
Maein,  from  his  mother,  in  ordèr  to 
avoid  the  odium  attached  to  the  name 
of  his  father,  the  plebeian  usurper  Car- 
bri  Cat-Kenn,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  Cromwell  of  Celtic  Ireland. 

2«  A.  D.  31.~Four  Masters. 

^  FiACAiDH  Y.,  called  otherwise, 
Fiatach  {Feetagh) .  (See  extract  befora 
givea.) 
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is  sprnng),  son  of  Dari,  son  of  Dlutliach,  son  of  Desin,  son  of 
Eocaidh,  son'of  Sin,  son  of  Eoisin,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn,  lield 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  three  years,  and  then  fell  by 
Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh. 

FIACAIDH  FINNOLAIDH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  28.^^  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidli,^!  son  of  Feradacli  the  Eight- 
eous,  of  the  line  of  Erimhôn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-seven  years.  He  received  the  snrname  of  Finnolaidh, 
i.  e.  the  white  cows,  from  the  wliiteness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
cattle  of  Ireland  during  his  reign;  for  "Olaidh"  or  ''folaidh"means 
the  same  thing  as  cow.  (It  was  in  the  time  of  Fiacaidh  Finno- 
laidh, that  the  masterdom  of  the  world  was  enjoyed  for  two 
years  by  Titus  Vespasianus,^^  who  destroyed  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lém, in  A.  D.  40  (correctly  70),  in  vengeance  for  the  blood  of 
Christ.  At  that  time  the  people  of  Titus  were  known  to  sell 
thirty  of  the  Jewish  race  for  one  penny,  because  of  the  buying 
of  Jesus  by  the  Jews  for  thirty  pence  from  Judas).  The  reader 
should  be  here  informed,  that  according  to  Stow's  Ôhronicle,  there 
were  some  Scots  dwelling  in  Alba  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  27, 
that  is,  when  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  was  king  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
fore  Carbri  Eiada  was  yet  alive.  It  was  by  the  plebeian  tribes, 
or  Athach-Tuatha  of  Ireland,  that  this  Fiacaidh  was  treacher- 
ously  murdered. 

CARBRI  KENN-CAIT,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  54.^  Carbri  Kenu-Cait'"^  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land. He  was  the  son  of  Dubthach,  son  of  Eughri,  son  of  Dith- 
con  Uaridnach,  son  of  Tath  Tedmannach,  son  of  Luigni  Liath- 
kenn,  son  of  Oris  Eclonnach,  son  of  Erndolb,  son  of  Eindal,  who 
was  called  the  són  of  the  king  of  Lochlin,  and  who  had  come 
witli  Labraidh  Loingsech  to  the  fortress  of  Tuaim-Tennbaeth  ;^ 
though  others  say  that  he  was  of  the  race  of  the  Fer-Bolgs.  He 
reigned  for  íive  years,  and  then  died  of  the  plague.     He  was 

^  A.  D.  40. — Four  Masters.  merated  among  the  Irish  kings  by  Tig- 

^'  Fiacaidh  YL     He  was  but  sev-  hernach,  in  his  Annals.  Neither  does  he 

enteen  years  in  the  sovereignty,  accord-  enumerate  as  such  Fiatach  or  Fiacaidh 

ing  to  the  Four  Masters.     The  name  Finn,  the    predecessor   of     Fiacaidh 

is  pronoiínced  Feegha  Finnullee.  Finnolaidh.     He  makes  him  but  king 

*^  Titus    Vespasianus.      This  entry  of    Emhain    or    Emania,   for  sixteen 

between  brackets,  is  found  but  in  one  years,  which  is  thought  to  be  correct, 

of  the  translator's  MSS.  though  he  was  more  powerful  than  thô 

^^  A.  D.  10. — Four  Masters.  actual  king  of  Ireland. 

^  Carbri  I.    This  is  the  monarch  so        ^^  Tuaim  Tennbaeth  ( Tooim  Tavimih) 

unaccountably  displaced  by  Dr.  Keat-  is  another  name  for  the  royal  Leinster 

ÍDg.    As  being a  usurper,  heis  not  enu-  fortress  of  Dinn-righ  on  the  Barro w. 
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called  Carbri  Kenn-Cait,^^  i.  e.  "  cat-head,"  because  Ms  ears  were 
like  those  of  a  cat,  as  a  bard  tlius  tells  us : 

"  The  hardy  Carbri  thiis  was  formed, 
Who  Eri  swayed  from  south  to  north, 
Oat's  ears  upon  liis  head  lie  bore, 
With  cat-like  fur  those  ears  were  decked." 

The  following  was  the  manner  in  which.  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  fell  into  the  bands  of  Carbri.  A  treacberous  plot  was 
formed  by  tbe  Unfree  Tribes^^or  Atbacb-Tuatha  {Ahagh-Tooha) 
of  Ireland  against  tbe  king  and  nobles  of  tbat  country.  This 
plot  they  resolved  upon  putting  into  execution  by  means  of  a 
íeast,  wbich  was  to  be  prepared  by  tliem  and  given  to  the  king 
and  the  nobles.  Magh-Cro,^^  in  Connaught,  was  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  served.  And  they  were  three  yeai^  getting  ready  for 
thatfeast,  and  dnring  that  time  they  laid  np  one-third  of  their  prop- 
erty  and  their  crops,  as  a  provision  thérefor.  Then  the  Free  Tribes 
of  Ireland  came  to  partake  of  it,  together  with  their  three  kings, 
namely,  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  king  of  Ireland,  and  his  wife 
Ethni,  daiighter  of  the  king'  of  Alba ;  Feig,  son  of  Fidach,  the 
Short-sighted,  kiiíg  of  Mmister,  and  his  wife  was  Berta,  danghter 
of  Gortniadh,  a  king  of  Britain ;  and  Bresal,  son  of  Ferb,  king 
of  Ulster,  and  Ani,  danghter  of  a  king  of  Britain,  was  his  wife, 
and  hcr  father's  name  was  Cannioll.  There  were  three  chieftains^^ 
over  the  Athach-Tuatha,  or  plebeians,  likewise;  namely, 
Monach,  Buadh,  and  Carbri  Cat-Kenn,  (or  Kenn-cait,)  who  was 
head  over  them  ali. 

Nine  days  were  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  feast,  and  then 
the  plebeians  fell  to  killing  the  nien  of  the  Free  Tribes  of  Eri,  ali 
of  whom  they  slaughtered  upon  that  spot,  Avith  the  exception  of 

^^  Kenn-Cait.    A  more  natural  ety-  of  Fidach,  was  not  the  name  of  the 

mology  woiild  be  Kenn,  i.  e.  King  or  father  of  Corb  Ohim,  and  his  mother 

Khan  of  the  Catti  or  Attacotti,  i.  e.  was  called  Cru^Ji,  not  Beita. 
the  Athach-Tnatha.      "  Oenn"    {kenn)        ^  The  chieftains  of  the  insurgents 

the  Gaelic  for  "  head,"  comes  nearer  to  were,  according  to  0'Flaherty,  "  Elim, 

the    Engiish  word    "  king"  than  the  king  of  Ulster ;  ■  Sanb,  ki)\g  of  Con- 

Saxon    "  Coning,"    the    root  usually  naiight ;    Lugaidh    AUathacb,    great- 

given  to  it.  gTandson  of  Gonari  I.,  and  grandfather 

^  Unfree   Tribes,  in    Irish,   "  Daer-  of  Gonari  II.,  king  of  North  Munster  ; 

Clanna,"   sometimes  translated  plebe-  Porbri,  son  of  Pinn,  of  the  line  of  Ith, 

ians.    The  noble  or  free  tribes  were  king    of    south    Munster ;    and    Eo- 

called  "  Saer-Glanna."  chaidh  Ankenn,  son  of  Brandubh  Brec, 

^  Magh-Cro,  i,  e.  the  bloody  field,  king  of  Leinster.    Pie  adds  that  "  they 

apparently  another  name  for   Magh-  mnrdered  Piachaidh  at  Temhair,  and 

Bolg.    Keating  plainly  confounds  the  not  at  Magh-Bolg,  as  they  contend 

persons  and  events,   that  took  place  who  have  penned  the  fabulous  story  of 

in  the  íirst  insurrection  with  those  that  the    preservation    of   Tuathal    in  hia 

happened  in  the  second.     Feig,  son  mother' s  womb.'* 
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tlie  tliree  cliildren,  yet  iiiiborn,  of  tliose  tliree  women  above-men- 
tioried,  tlie  wives  of  the  tliree  Irish  kings.  These  ladies,  tlien, 
escaped  to  Alba,  wliere  they  bore  three  sons,  named  Tuatliaí 
Tectmar,  {Toohal  Taghivar^)  Tibradi  Tirecli,  {Tibrãdi  Teeragli^)  and 
Corb  Olum. 

With  respect  to  Ireland,  great  famines,  witb  failnres  of  crops 
and  many  misfortunes,  carne  npon  the  land ;  and  so  it  remained 
ever  until  tlie  three  sons  of  those  three  kings,  so  foully  mur- 
dered,  liad  grown  np  and  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Then,  wlien 
the  men  of  Ireland  had  heard  that  these  royal  princes  were  yet 
living,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  communicate  with  them,  and  to 
ask  of  them  to  retiirn  and  resume  the  sovereignty  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;  and  they  bound  themselves  by  the  snn  and  the  moon  to 
render  them  obedience,  and  to  reraain  thenceforth  ever  faithful 
to  their  rule.  Upon  this  the  youths  returned,  and  resumed  the 
inheritance  of  their  sires,  and  with  them  its  usual  happiness  came 
back  to  Ireland,  Carbri  having  died  of  the  plague,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

ELIM,   AKD-KIGH 

A.  D.  59.^^  Elim,^^  son  of  Connra,  son  of  Eosa  Euadh,  son  of 
Eudraide  Mor,  son  of  Sithrighe,  son  of  Dubh,  son  of  Pomhor, 
of  the  liiie  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty  years,  when  he  was  slain  by  Tuathal  Tectmar. 

TUATHAL    TEOTMAR,   ARD-RIGE. 

A.  D.  79.^2  Tuathal  Tectmar,^  son  of  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  son 
of  Feradach  Finn-fectnach,  son  of  Crimthann  Niadh-Nair,  son  of 
Lugaidh  Eiabh-n-derg,  of  the  line  of  Erimhôn,  heldi  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Ireland  for  thirty  years.  He  received  the  surname 
"  Tectmar,"  {Taghtvar^)  i.  e.  the  Welcome  or  the  Desired,  (from 
'Hecht,"  {tagJiQ  a  coming  or  arrival,  by  reason  of  the  great  pros- 
perity  that  had  come  upon  the  land  of  Ireland  during  his  reign. 
Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  had  no  other  child  but  Tuathal,  of  whom 
his  wife,  Ethni,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Alba,  had  been  left 
pregnant  at  the  time  when  she  escaped  from  the  massacre  of 
Magh-Cro,  in  Connaught,  where  the  Athach-Tuatha  {AJuigh- 
Tooha)  slaughtered  Fiacaidh  and  the  Free  Glans  of  Ireland. 
Tuathal,  then,  was  reared  and  educated  in  Alba,  until  he  had 
reached  his  twenty-íifth  year.  Now,  during  that  time,  misfor- 
tune  had  spread  over  Eri ;  and,  as  the  Athach-Tuatha  were  suf- 
fering  many  miseries,  they  entered  into  counsel  with  their  Druids, 

"^  A.  D.  ò1.~Four  Masters.  '^  Tuathal  I.    Tectmar,  or  Teacht- 

**  Elim  II.  mhar,  [Tagiitvar],  is  translated,  "the 

**  A.  D.  76. — Four  Masters.  Legitimate,"  by  Dr.  0'Donovaa. 
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in  order  to  find  ont  whence  or  by  wliat  means  sucli  evils  had 
been  brought  upon  the  land,  and  how  it  might  be  rescued  tliere- 
from.  The  Druids  replied,  that  ali  their  woes  liad  sprung  from 
tbe  foTil  treason  which.  thej  liad  tliemselves  perpetrated  against 
their  kings  and  against  their  Free  Clans.  They  told  them,  more- 
over,  that  its  wonted  prosperity  would  never  retnrn  to  íreland, 
tintil  some  man  of  the  race  of  those  kings,  whom  they  had  mur- 
dered  shonld  assnme  the  sovereignty  of  their  eountry. 

.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  heard  that 
Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh  had  left  after  him  a  son,  who  was  named 
Tuathal  Tectmar.  Upon  this,  large  numbers  of  them  took  coun- 
sei  together,  and  carne  to  the  resolution  of  sending  embassadors 
to  Alba,  to  invite  o  ver  that  prinee. 

But,  during  ali  this  time,  a  remnant  of  the  Free  Clans,  namely, 
the  children  of  Donn  Dèsach,  of  Leinster,  who  were  called 
Fiacaidh  Casin  and  Finnmall,  his  brother,  with  six  hiindred  fol- 
lowers  nndor  their  command,  were  continuing,  as  plunderers,  to 
lay  waste  the  lands  of  íreland,  in  vengeance  for  the  treason 
which  the  Athach-Tuatha  had  practised  npon  their  kinsmen. 

AVhen  Tuathal  Tectmar  had  heard  this,  both  he  and  his 
mother,  Ethni,  set  out  for  íreland,  attended  by  a  numerous  armed 
host,  he  being  then  twenty-íive  years  old,  and  they  landed  at 
Irrus  Domnan,  where  they  were  joined  by  Fiacaidh  Casin  and 
his  band.  Thence  they  marched  to  Temhair,  (Tara,)  where  his 
party  saluted  Tuathal,  king  of  íreland. 

Upon  this,  Elim,  son  of  Connra,  who  had  been  sovereign  of 
íreland,  by  the  election  of  the  Athach-T\iatha,  from  the  death 
of  Carbri  Cat-Kenn  until  that  time,  carne  to  íight  the  battle  of 
Achill  against  Tuathal.  In  that  engagement,  the  strength  of 
Athach-Tuatha  was  broken,  and  their  king,  Elim,  was  killed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  was  slaughtered,  After  this,  the  Un- 
free  Clans  were  defeated  by  Tuathal,  in  twenty-íive  battles,  in  each 
of  the  íive  provinces  of  íreland. 

When  he  had  thus  broken  down  the  power  of  his  enemies  by 
these  defeats,  and  thereby  emancipated  the  Free  Clans  of  íreland 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Athach-Tuatha,  Tuathal  convened  the 
■  General  Assembly  or  Féis  of  Temhair,  according  to  the  usage  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  been  wont  to  siimmon  and  bring 
together  a_  general  royal  convention  in  the  beginning  of  their 
reigns,  in  order  to  regulate  the  la  ws  and  usages  of  the  eountry. 
Thither  the  nobles  of  the  Gaels  carne  to  him  from  every  province 
of  íreland,  and  there  they  elected  him  as  their  king ;  for  he  had 
freed  them  from  the  bondage  of  the  Unfree  Clans.  And  they 
then  swore,  by  àll  the  elements,  to  leave  the  sovereignty  of  íre- 
land to  him  and  his  children  for  ever,  according  to  the  promise 
formerly  made  to  lugani  Mor. 
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It  was  then,  also,  that  lie  was  granted  four  portions  of  land, 
from  four  of  the  provinces,  of  which  lie  constituted  that  terri- 
tory  which  is  now  called  Meath,  as  the  peculiar  domain  of  eyery 
monarch  wlio  should,  thenceforth,  rule  Ireland.  For,  although 
the  name  of  Midhe  (mee,)  or  Meath,  had  been  applied  to  a  dis- 
trict  near  Uisnech  ever  since  the  days  of  the  children  of  Nemedh, 
still  it  was  not  extended  to  those  districts  which  were  taken  from 
the  provinces,  until  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  by  whom  they  were 
incorporated  into  a  separate  and  distinct  territory.  Now,  when 
Tuathal  had  united  these  four  portions  together,  and  called  them 
ali  by  the  common  name  of  Meath,  he  built  four  chief  longphorts,^ 
i.  e.  chief  residences  or  capitais,  therein,  that  is,  a  chief  residence 
in  each  particular  portion  thereof. 

Tlactga^  was  thus  built  by  him  upon  that  portion  of  Mum- 


**  Longphorts.  This  word  is  com- 
pouiided  oí'"  long,"a  house,  and  ^'  port," 
a  baok  or  embankment,  i.  e.  a  "  port" 
or  embankment  for  "  longa"  or  houses. 
The  word  "  long"  means  botli  a  house 
and  nskip,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue.  It 
would  appear,  that  among  some  of  the 
tribes  that  colonized  northern  Africa 
in  ancient  times,  there  was  one  word, 
also,  which  served  to  designate  a  house 
and  a  ship.  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  resemblance  there  is  between  the 
bardic  tradition  relativo  to  the  occu- 
pation  of  Northern  Africa  by  the 
Clanna'  Gaedhail,  descended  from  Eber 
Scot,  the  coincidence  may  not  be  alto 
gelher  accidental ;  nor  may  it  be  out 
of  place,  here,  to  quote  what  the  Ro- 
man  historian,  Sallust,  has  said  on  the 
subject  of  these  races,  on  the  authority 
of  Oarthagenian  books,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  Nuraidian  king,  Hiempsal.  The 
reader  will  compare  it  with  what  has 
been  heretofore  related  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  this  history  and  in  the  notes 
thereon  : 

"  Africa  was  at  first  possessed  by 
the  Gaetulians  and  Lybians,  a  savage 
tind  unpolished  people,  who  lived  upon 
the  flesh  of  wild  beasts,  or  fed  upon  the 
herbs  of  the  field  like  cattle  ;  subject 
to  no  laws,  discipline,  or  government : 
without  any  fixed  habitation  ;  wandcr- 
ing  from  place  to  place,  and  taking  up 
their  abode  wherever  night  overtook 
them.  But  whesi  Hercules  died  in 
Spain,  as  the  Africans  think  he  did,  his 
army,  made  up  of  divers  nations,  hav- 


ing  lost  their  general,  and  many  com- 
petitors  arising  for  the  command,  dis- 
persed  in  a  short  time.  Those  that 
were  Medes,  Persians  and  Armenians, 
sailed  over  into  Africa  and  took  pos- 
session  of  those  places  that  lie  upon 
our  sea  [the  Mediterranean).  The  Per- 
sians, however,  settled  near  to  the 
ocean  ;  and  they  made  themselves  houses 
of  their  ships  turned  upside  down,  be- 
cause  there  was  no  timber  in  the  coun- 
try,  nor  had  they  an  opportunity  of  im- 
porting  it  from  Spain,  having  no  com- 
merce  with  that  nation,  on  account  of 
its  distance  from  them  by  sea,  and  their 
language,  which  was  not  understood 
there.  These,  by  degrees,  mixed  with 
the  Getulians  by  intermarriages,  and  be- 
cause  they  were  continually  shifting 
from  place  to  place  {Scots  or  Scythians  ?) 
trying  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  they 
called  themselves  Numidians  (i.  e.  pas- 
toral wanderers),  The  houses  of  the 
Numidian  peasants,  which  they  call 
Mapalia,  are  still  like  thehuHs  of  ships, 
of  anoblongform,with  coverings,rising 
in  the  middle  and  hending  at  each  end,'* 

It  is  the  opinion,  and  not  an  un- 
tenable  one,  of  some  of  our  antiqua- 
ries,  that  the  tribe  of  Gaedal  formed 
one  of  the  nations  that  followed  the 
above-mentioned  Hercules  of  the  Span- 
iards  and  Africans.  Some  will  have 
him  to  have  been,  himself,  the  man  our 
bards  have  named  the  Galamh  or  the 
Miledh  of  Spain. 

'^^  Tlactga,  otherwise,  Tlachtgha, 
[Tlaghtga),    This  ancient  seat  of  thô 
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ha,  or  Munster,  wliicli  lie  liad  just  annexed  to  liis  royal  domain, 
It  was  there  that  the  Festival  of  tlie  Fire  of  Tlactga  was  ordered 
to  be  liei  d,  and  it  was  thither  that  the  druids  of  Ireland  were 
wont  to  repair  and  to  assemble,  in  solemn  meeting,  on  the  eve  of 
Samhain,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sacrííide  to  ali  the  gods. 
It  was  in  that  fire  at  Tlactga,  that  their  sacrifice  was  burnt ;  and 
it  was  made  obligatory,  under  pain  of  punishment,  to  extingnish 
ali  the  fires  of  IreLand  on  that  eve ;  and  the  men  of  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  kindle  no  other  fire  but  that  one ;  and  for  each 
of  the  other  fires,  which  were  ali  to  be  lighted  from  it,  the  king 
of  Munster  was  to  receive  a  tax  of  a  sgreball,  that  is,  of  three 
pence,  because  the  land  upon  which  Tlactga  was  built  belongs 
to  the  portion  of  Meath  which  had  been  taken  fíom  Munster. 

UiSNECH  ( Ushnagh)^  the  second  chief  longphort  or  capital,  he 
built  upon  that  portion  wdiich  he  had  taken  from  Connaught. 
It  was  there  that  tbe  men  of  Ireland  held  that  great  meeting  or 
fair  which  was  called  the  Mordháil  {inòr-yauil)^  or  Great  Con- 
vention  of  Uisnech.  It  was  the  usage  to  hold  this  fair  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  at  it  they  were  wont  to  exchange  their  goods 
and  their  wares  and  their  jewels.  At  it,  they  w^ere,  also,  wont 
to  make  a  sacrifice  to  the  Arch-God  that  they  adored,  whose 
name  was  Bèl  (hayl).  It  was,  likewise,  their  usage  to  light  two 
fires  to  Bôl  ^^  in  every  district  of  Ireland  at  this  season,  and 
to  drive  a  pair  of  each  kind  of  cattle  that  the  district  contained 
between  tliose  two  fires,  as  a  preservative  to  guard  them  against 


Irisli  Pantheon  or  Festival  of  ali  tlie 
Gods,  is  now  called  tlie  Hill  of  Ward, 
near  Athboy,  in  tlie  county  of  Meatli. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Tuatlial  was  eitlier 
the  institutor  of  this  feast  or  the  found- 
er  of  the  templo  of  Tlactga.  Tlactga 
was,  appareiítly,  a  celebrated-  seat  of 
druidic  worship,  long  before  Mis  time. 
We  must,  then,  uiiderstand  him  but  to 
havo  repaired  its  old  buildings,  ruiiied 
or  demolished  during  the  Attacottic  re- 
bellions,  and  resascitated  its  ceremonies, 
fallen  into  disiise  during  the  period  of 
disorder  that  immediately  preceded  his 
reign.  The  assertion  of  his  having 
founded  it,  may  have  originated  in  his 
having  included  it  in  Meath  and  taken 
it  under  his  own  immediate  protection, 
from  being  under  that  of  one  of  the 
Munster  pentarchs. 

^^  Bíl,  otherwise  spelled  Bèal.  From 
what  is  here  sai  d,  it  would  appear  that 
Bèl  (the  same  who  was  called  Belus  by 
the  Latins,  and  Baal  by  the  Hebrews), 


was  the  king  of  the  Irish  god» ;  that 
is,  their  Júpiter.  The  sun  was  what 
they  seem  to  have  adored  under  his 
nanie.  From  the  ceremonies  observed 
with-  regard  to  the  extinguishing  and 
re-lighting  of  the  priva  te  fires,  on  the 
occasion  of  this  festival,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ancient  Irish  were  Fire-wor- 
shippers.  The  fires  still  lighted,  in 
the  more  Gaelic  parts  of  Ireland,  on 
the  eve  of  the  24th  of  Juiie,  may  be 
traced  to  the  ceremony  above  nien- 
tioned,  as  observed  with  regard  to  the 
cattle.  When  forbidden  by  the  churcli 
to  light  fires  in  honor  of  their  idol, 
the  Irish  transferred  the  practice  from 
BèPs  eve,  which  is  the  eve  of  the  first 
of  May,  or  Bèltaine,  to  that  of  the 
24th  of  June.  We  have  heard  Uisnech 
(now  XJsnagh  Hill,  in  Meath),  cele- 
brated  as  a  druidic  seat,  in  the  times 
of  the  Nemedians  and  Tuatha-Dè- 
Dananns  ;  so  that  no  more  than  its  re- 
edification  can  be  claimed  for  Tuathal 
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ali  tlie  diseasea  of  that  year.  It  is  from  tliat.fire,  thus  macle  ia 
honor  of  Bèl,  that  tlie  day,  on  which  the  noble  fea^st  of  tlie  apos- 
tleí$,  Philip  and  James,  is  held,  has  been  called  B.èltaini  or  Bòal- 
taine  {Bayltinnié)\  for  "  Beltaini"  is  the  same  as  "  Bèil-tein^,"  i.  e. 
*'  Teiné  Bhèil"  {Tínnie  Vayl)  or'Bèrs  Fire.  It  was  likewise  or- 
dained,  that  the  king  of  Connaught  shoiild  receíre,  as  a  tax,  the 
horse  and  the  garments  of  every  chieftain  that  carne  to  that  Great 
Coiivention;  for  the  ground  npon  wbich  Uisnech  is  sitnated 
belongs  to  that  part  of  Meath  which  was  taken  from  Connaught. 
Talti^^  or  Tailteani^t  was  the  name  of  the  third  chief  long- 
phort  or  residence  constructed  by  Tuathal  Tectmar.  It  was 
there  that  the  men  of  Ireland  were  wont  to  çontract  marriage 
alliances  and  strike  up  friendly  relations  with  one  another.  And 
most  proper  and  becoming  was  the  custom,  obseryed  at  that 
meeting,  namely,  the  men  were  on  one  side  of  the  place  of  assem- 
bly,  apart  by  themselves,  and  the  women  on  the  other,  w^hile 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  arranging  ali  preliminaries  be- 
tween  them  until  the  agreements  and  contracts  were  finally 
decided ;  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  No  màn  catae  nigli  those  damsels  briglit, 
Nor  dame  there  heard  soft  sigh  of  lover ; 
In  ranks  apart  eacli  sex  stood  ranged. 
Witliin  the  hall  of  sacred  Talti." 

Althoiigh  it  was  Lngaidh  Lamfada  that  first  instítnted  lho 
Fair  of  Talti  in  Ireland,  as  a  solemn  commemoration  of  his  own 
foster-mother,  Talti,  danghter  of  Maglimor,  king  of '  Spain,  who 
had  been  the  wife  of  Eocaidh,  Bon  of  Erc,  the  last  king  of  the 
Per-Bolgs,  (as  we  have  heretofore  stated),  when  the  same  Lugaidh 
bnried  Talti  beneath  that  monnd,  and  when  he  conyenect  that 
fair,  as  a  solemn  rite  or  memorial  in  honor  of  her;  in  mcmory 
whereof,  the  name  Lughnasa  {Loonassa)  or  "Nasa  Luglia''  is  to 
this  day  given  to  the  first  of  Angust,  whereon  is  kept  the  feast 
of  St.  ÍPeter's  Chain s  ;  bnt,  althongh  the  sacred  monnd  of  Talti 
had  been  in  existence,  and  the  solemn  fair  kept  up  ever  since 
the  cla3^s  of  Lugaidh  Lamfada,  still  Talti  was  never  erected  into 
a  royal  residence  until  the  days  of  Tuathal  Tectmar.  It  ^Ym  the 
king  of  Ulster  that  received  the  rent  or  taxes  of  this  fair ;  for 
the  ground,  whereon  Talti  stood,  formed  part  of  that  section  of 
Ulster  which  had  .been  annexed  to  Meath.  The  following  was 
the  amount  of  that  rent  or  tax,  namely,  an  ounce  of  silver  from 
every  couple  that  got  married  during  tiie  festival. 

Temhair  was  his  fourth  royal  capital.  It  lies  in  that  quarteí 
of  Meath  which  was  taken  from  Leinster.     We  have  already 

*'  Talti,  or  Tailteann,  iiow  called  Teltown,  in  Meath;  as  before  stated. 
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told,  tiiat  it  was  at  this  place  that  tliey  were  wont  to  ceL 
ebrate  the  Peis  Temrach  {Fesh  Tavragh)  everj  third  year,  liaving 
íirst  made  sacriíice  to  ali  the  gods  at  Tlactga,  as  a  preparation  for 
tliat  great  convention.  It  was  liere,  as  we  have  also  before  sâid, 
that  their  laws  and  nsages  were  ordained,  and  that  the  annals 
and  historie  records  of  Ireland  were  subjected  to  examination,  in 
order  that  the  Ard-ollamhs  might  write  down  ali  that  had  been 
sanctioned  thereof  in  the  Eoll  of  the  Kings,  which  Avas  called 
the  Saltair  Temrach.  (i.  e.  the  Psalter  of  Tara) ;  and,  according  to 
the  chief  book,  just  mentioned,  neither  law  nor  nsage  nor  his- 
torie record  was  ever  held  as  genuine  until  it  had  received  snch 
approval ;  and  nothing,  that  disagreed  with  the  Koll  of  Temhair, 
could  be  respected  as  truth. 

I  shall  not  here  make  special  mention  of  the  laws  and  nsages 
enacted  at  the  conventions  of  Temhair.  It  would  occnpy  me 
too  long ;  for  the  Law  Books  of  the  territorial  brehons  are  íilled 
np  thereof  But,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  set  down  the  nsage  that 
was  ordained  and  observed  at  Temhair  with  respect  to  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  nobles  and  the  warriors,  Avhen  they  met  together 
in  the  Banquet  Hall,  to  partake  of  the  public  feast. 

It  was,  then,  the  prescribed  duty  of  every  ''Ollamh  ré  Senchas" 
or  Doctor  of  History,  in  Ireland,  to  inscribe  in  the  Eoll  of  Tem- 
hair, the  names  of  ali  snch  nobles  as  were  lords  of  territories, 
each  lord  according  to  his  rank  and  title ;  and  every  chieftain  of 
those  bands  of  warriors  who  were  maintained  at  free  quarters,*^ 
for  the  defence  and  guardianship  of  the  lands  of  Eri,  had  his 
name,  also,  in  that  roll,  by  the  Ard-ollamh.  Of  these  nobles, 
both  territorial  lords  and  captains  of  bands  of  warriors,  each 
man  was  always  attended  by  his  own  proper  shield-bearer.  Again, 
their  banquet-halls  were  arranged  in  the  íbllowing  manner,  to  wit: 
they  were  long,  narrow  bnildings,  with  tables  arranged  along  both 
the  opposite  side  walls  of  the  hall ;  then,  along  these  side-walls 
there  was  placed  a  beam,  in  which  were  íixed  numerons  hooks 
(one  over  the  seat  destined  for  each  of  the  nobles,)  and  between 
every  two  of  them  there  was  but  the  breadth  of  one  shield.     Up- 


^  Free  quarters,  These  were  tlie  liired  naght)     or    quarterage,  upon    them. 

soldiery  of  that  day.     They  were  men  Hence,  "  buanaidhe"  \honuee)  come  to 

of  the  Noble,  or  Free-tribes,  who,  íind-  signify  a  hired  soldier.     The  word  was 

ing  their  own  territories  too  narrow  for  anglicized  "  bonnaght"  during  the  An- 

them,  or  being  expelled  therefrom,  eith-  glo-Norman  wars.    The  word  is,  seem- 

er  by  a  more  powerful  clan  or  by  do-  ÍDgly,  derived  from  "  buan,"  i.  e.  last- 

mestic  revolution,  sold  their  swords  to  ing  or  durable,  so  that  even  in  its  ety- 

some  chieftain  for  pay.    He,  having  no  mology  it  has  some  analogy  (though 

money  to  pay  them  withal,  generally  probably  accidental)  with  the  Latin 

quartered  them  iipon  his  serfs,  that  is,  ''  solidarias"  i.e.  hirelmo;,  whence  comes 

he  placed  them  at  "buanacht"  [boo-  the  English  word  "  soldier." 
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on  tliese  liooks  tlie  Sliannacliie^^  liung  up  the  sliields  of  tlie  nobles, 
previous  to  tlieir  sitting  down  to  tlie  banquet,  at  wliich  they  ali, 
botli  lords  and  captains,  sat,  each  beneath  his  own  sliield.  How- 
ever,  tlie  most  honored  side  of  the  bouse  was  occnpied  by  tbe 
territorial  lords,  whilst  tbe  captains  of  warriors  were  scated  op- 
posite  tbem  at  tbe  otber ;  tbe  iipper  end  of  tlie  bali  was  tbe 
place  of  tbe  ollambs,  wbile  its  lower  end  was  assigned  to  tbe  at- 
tendants  and  tbe  oííicers  in  waiting.  It  was  also  prescribed,  tbat 
no  man  sliould  be  placed  opposite  anotber  at  tbe  same  table,  but 
tbat  ali,  botb  tbe  territorial  lords  and  captains,  sbould  sit  witb 
tbeir  backs  towards  tbe  wall  beneatb  tbeir  own  sbields.  Again, 
tbey  never  admitted  females  into  tbeir  banquet  balis :  tbese  bad 
a  bali  of  their  own,  in  wbicb  tbey  were  separately  served.  It 
was,  likewise,  tbe  prescribed  nsage,  to  ,clear  out  tbe  bafiquet 
bali  previons  to  ser ving  tbe  assembled  nobles  tberein ;  and  no 
one  was  allowed  to  remain  in  tbebnilding  but  tbree,  namely,  a 
í^liannacbie,  a  "  bolsgari "  or  marsbal  of  tbe  bouseíiold,  and  a 
trumpeter,  tbe  duty  of  wbicb  latter  officer  it  was  to  summon  ali 
tbe  guests  to  tbe  banquet  bali  by  tbe  sound  of  bis  trumpet-born. 
He  bad  to  sound  bis  trumpet  tbree  times.  At  tbe  íirst  blast, 
tbe  sbield-bearers  of  tbe  territorial  cbieftains  assembled  rouiid  tbe 
door  of  tbe  bali,  wbere  tbe  marsbkl  reccived  from  tbem  tbe 
sbields  of  tbeir  lords,  wbicb  be  tben,  according  to  tbe  directions 
of  tbe  sbannacbie,  bung  up,  eacb  in  its  assigned  place.  Tbe 
trumpeter  tben  sounded  bis  trumpet  a  second  time,  and  tbe 
sbield-bearers  of  tbe  cbieftains  of  the  military  ,bands  assembled 
round  tbe  door  of  tbe  banquet  bali,  wbere  tbe  marshal  received 
tbeir  lord's  sbields  from  tbem,  also,  and  bung  tbem  up  at  tbe 
otber  side  of  tbe  bali,  according  to  tbe  orders  of  tbe  sbannacbie, 
and  over  tbe  table  of  tbe  waniors.  Tbe  trumpeter  sounded  bis 
trumpet  tbe  tbird  time,  and,  tbereupon,  botb  tbe  nobles  and  tbe 
warrior  cbiefs  entered  tbe  banquet  bali,  and  tbere  eacb  man  sat 
down  beneatb  bis  own  sbield,  and  tlius  were  ali  contests  for  pre- 
cedency  avoided  amongst  tbem. 

The  Boroimhe  (Borivvie),  or  Boromha^^  Laighen  (Borooa  Loyen), 

i,  e.  the  Leinster  Tribute^  down  here. 

It  was  tbis  Tuatbal  Tectmar,  of  wbom  we  are  now  treating, 
tbat,  in  yengeance  for  bis  two  daugbters,  named  Pithir  and  Da- 

^^  Shannachie,      "  Sencbaidhe/'    of  hair.    In  tliat  special  case  it  is  not  mis- 

which  this  is  an  anglicised  forni,  de-  applied,  but  it  lacks  propriety  of  co&- 

rived  from  "  sen"  {shan)  old,  properly  tume,  and  is  thence  likely  to  lead  to 

means  historian.    Some  translate  it  by  false  notions. 

herald,  in  describing  the  duties  of  that        ^°  Boromha.    This  word  is   mostly 

ofBcer  at  the  "  Féis  "  of  Tara  or  Tem-  translated  cow-tribute,  but  it  was  not 
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rinni,  first  imposed  the  Boromlia,  as  a  permanent  tax,  npon  tlie 
men  of  Leinster.  At  tliis  time  tliere  reigned  in  Leinster  a  king 
who  was  called  Eocaidh  Ainkenn.''  This  man  liad  marricd  Da- 
rinni,  daughter  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  and  taken  lier  to  liis  resi- 
dence  at  Magh-Lugadh,  in  Leinster.  Biit,  after  some  time,  he 
carne  to  Temhair,  and  having  informed  Tuathal  Tectmar  that 
Darinni  was  dead,  lie  next  demanded  lier  sister  Fitliir,  also,  as 
wife ;  and  Tuatlial  granted  her  to  hira  ;  and  he,  thereupon,  bore 
heroíf  to  his  own  dwelling.  But  when  Fithir  saw  her  sister 
alive^  she  fell  dead  through  shame ;  whereupon  Darinni,  having 
come  to  make  her  lamentations  over  her  betrayed  sister,  died 
herself  upon  the  spot  of  grief.  It  is  in  record  of  that  event, 
that  the  bard  has  made  the  folio wing  verse  : 

*'  Fithir  and  Darinni  mild 
Were  conquering  Tuathars  daugliters  ; 
Through  shame  the  gentie  Fithir  died — 
For  her  Darinni  died,  through  sorrow." 

When  Tuathal  heard  of  the  death  of  these  two  ladies,  he  was 
seized  with  violent  rage  and  indignation ;  and  he  sent  arabassa- 
dors  to  the  noblé  chieftains  of  Eri,  to  complain  of  the  foul  and 
treacherous  act  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  IJpon  this,  these  nobles 
sent  him  aid  in  men  and  arms,  in  order  that  the  might  wreak 
ample  vengeance  for  the  deed.  Bu.t  then,  as  Tuathal  vf  as  about 
to  plunder  and  devastate  Leinster,  the  Lagenians,  not  being  able 
to  meet  him  in  the  íield,  submitted  to  a  fine,  which  was  to  be 
paid  hj  themselves  and  their  posteritj  after  them,  as  a  retribu- 
tion  for  the  death  of  his  daughters,  both  to  Tuathal  himself  and 
to  every  king  of  his  race  that  should  suoceed  him  on  the  Irish 
thrcne.     The  following  was  the  amount^^  of  that  fine,  wdiich  the 

merely  a  cow-tribute ;  and  if  there  be  150  hogs,  150  coverletts  or  yjieces  of 

no  authority  for  so  transíating  it  but  cloth,  to  cover  beds  withal ;  lõO  caul- 

the  '•  sanasain"  or  etymologias  of  the  drons,  with  two  passing  great   caul- 

Irish  bards,  of  which  we  have  seen  so  drons,  consisting  in  breadth  and  deep- 

many  absurd  speciraens  hitherto,  it  is  ness  íive  fists,  for  the  king's  own  brew- 

most  uncertain  whether  the  word  "  bo,"  ing  ;  150  couples  of  men  and  women  in 

a  cow,  enter  at  ali  into  its   composi-  servitude,  to  draw  water  on  their  baclis 

tion.     The  cclebrated  monarch,  Brian,  for  the  said  brewing ;  together  with  150 

hadhis  surname  Boromha  or  Boroimhe  maids,  with  the  king  of  Leinster's  own 

(usually  anglicized  Boru),  from  having  daughter,  in  like  bondage  and  servi- 

enforced  the  payment  of  the  tribute  tude." 

now  treated  of.  0'Flaherty  tells    ns  that  Eoeaidh 

^'  Ainkenn,  commonly  spelled  Ain-  was  beheaded    by  Tuathal,   and    his 

cheann.    His  first  wife's  name  is  other-  brother  Erc  set  by  him,  as  king  of 

wise  spelled  Dairf hine.  Leinster    in    his    stead.      They  were 

^'^  Tke  amount    In  the  Annals  of  both    Damnonian  Belgians,  or   Fer- 

Clonmacnoise,  the  amount  of  the  borom-  Bolgs. 
ha  is  stated  as  follows  :  "  150  cows, 
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people  of  Leinster  were  bouiid  to  pay  every  second  year  to  tlie 
kings  of  Ireland,  as  a  punishment  for  the  death.  of  the  cliildren 
of  Tuathal,  namely,  ttiree-score  hundred  cows,  three-score  hun- 
dred  ounces  of  silver,  tbree-score  limidred  mantles,  three-score 
hundred  hogs,  three*score  liuhdred  wetliers,  three-score  hundred 
brazen  cauldrons ;  and  the  folio wing,  also,  is  the  apportionment^ 
that  was  made  thereof,  to  wit,  one-third  to  Gonnaught,  oiíe-third 
to  the  Oirghialk,  and  one-third  to  the  Ui  Neill.  In  the  tale 
called  the  Boroimhe  Laighen  {Borivvie  Loyen)^  we  find  the  fol- 
lowin^  yerses  in  record  of  these  facts : 


-•o 


"  Three-score  hundred  kine  they  pay, 

Kiíie  free  from  fault ; 
Three-score  hundred  ounces  puré 

Of  silver  whit^ ; 
Three-score  hundred  mantles  fine, 

Of  choicest  woof ; 
Three-score  hundred  well-fed  hogs 

Of  highest  price ; 
Three-score  hundred  wethers  broad, 

Of  thickest  fleece ; 
Three-score  hundred  cauldrons  bright, 

Of  copper  red, 
Onc-third  of  these  is  Connacfs  due 

By  usage  old ; 
Onc-third  the  bold  Oirghialla  claim ; 

One-third  Clan  í^eill." 

This,  then,  was  the  tribute,  which  was  called  the  Boroimhe,  of 
Leinster,  and  which  continued  to  be  exacted  during  the  reigns 
of  forty  kings,  from  the  reign  of  Tuathal  to  the  time  when  Fin- 
nacta   wa;s   monarch  of  that  country,  as  the  bard  telk  us: 

"  Full  forty  monarchs*  reigns  had  passed, 
When  generous  Finnacta  was  king  ; 
They  aíl  the  boromha  had  claimed, 
Since  Tuathal  dwelt  at  Tlactga." 

It  was  the  holy  saint  Moling,  that  at  length  procured  its  final 
abolition.  .  Hepersuaded  Finnacta  to  promise  to  forego  its  exac- 
tion  until  Mpjiday^^  by  which  Monday  he  meant  the  Day  of  Gen- 
eral Judgment,  which  is  called  the  Monday  of  Eternity.  The  Bo- 
romha wa.s  sometimes  submissively  paid  by  the  people  of  Leinster ; 
at  others,  they  res^ted  its  exaction.   Thence  árose  many  wars  and 

^  Apportionment     "  One  third  of  remainder  between  the  queen  of  Tem. 

of  this  tribute  was  paid  to  the  kings  of  hair  and  the  king  of  Munster." — O'- 

tJlster,  until  the  destruction  of  Emhain,  Flaherty* 

when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Oirgh-  ^    "  Monday,    "  According  to  the  an- 

ialla  by  Muredach,  monarch  of  Ireland  ;  'cient   historical    romance    called  the 

another  third  was  paid  to  the  kings  of  Boromha-Laighen,  St.  Moling  obtained 

Gonaaught ;   Tuathal  distributed  the  its  remission  while  the  celebrated  Ad- 

20 
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coniíicts  between  tliein  and  the  monarcli,  in  whicli  countless  mul- 
titudes  fell  on  either  side. 

Tuathal  Tectmar  was  at  lengtli  slain^^  by  Mal,  tlie  son  of  Eo- 
Graide. 


ananan  was  in  Ireland ;  and,  contrary 
to  the  latter's  will,  who  wished  that  the 
Leinster  men  should  pay  to  the  race  of 
Tuathal  Tectmar,  forever.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Moling's  sanctity  pre- 
vailed  against  the  representative  of 
Tuathal  and  his  aristocratic  rela- 
tive,  Adamnan,  Abbot  of  lona ;  for, 
by  a  singular  use  of  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Irish  word  *'  luan"  (which  means 
Monday,  and  also  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment) ,  in  his  covenant  with  the  mon- 
arch,  he  abolished  this  exorbitant  trib- 
ute— not  till  Monday,  as  the  monarch 
understood,  but  till  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment,  as  the  saint  intended.  "  It  would 
be  better,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine,  "  for  the  people 
of  Leinster  to  have  continued  to  pay 
the  Borumean  tribute  to  this  day,  than 
that  their  St.  Moling  should  have  set 
an  example  of  clerical  special  pleading 
and  mental  resefvation,  in  the  equivo- 
cation  by  which  he  is  represented  to 
have  procured  the  release  from  that 
impost."  On  this  it  may  be  observed, 
that  if  St.  Moling  was  really  guiíty  of 
this  equivocjation,  his  notions  were  not 
of  a  very  lofty  pagan  character,  and 
not  at  ali  in  accordance  with  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  practice  of 
the  primitive  Christians  ;  but  it  is  to 
be  suspected  that  the  equivocation  had 
its  origin  in  the  fanciful  brain  of  the 
author  of  the  historical  romance  called 
the  "  Boromha  Laighen,"  who  displays 
his  own,  not  *St.  MoUng's  morality,  in 
the  many  strange  incidents  with  which 
he  embellishes  the  simple  events  of  his- 
tory.  "We  may  easily  believe  that 
Adamnan  wished  that  the  race  of  Tu- 
athal should  remain  forever  the  domi- 
nant  family  in  Ireland  ;  but  were  we  to 
believe  him  to  have  been  such  a  person 
as  this  story  represents  him  to  have 
been,  we  should  at  once  reject  as  ficti- 
tiousthe  character  of  him  given  bythe 
Venerable  Bede,  who  deâcribes  him  as 


'  Yir  bónus  et  sapiens,  et  scientia  scrip- 
turarum  nobilissirae  instructus,'  i.  e.  a 
truly  good  and  wise  man,  and  one  most 
remarkably  learned  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures." — 0'D.'s  Notes  on  the 
Four  Masters. 

St.  Moling  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century. 

'^  Slain.  "Tuathal  Tectmar,  after 
having  been  thirty  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Mal, 
son  of  Eocraide,  king  of  Ulster,  in 
Magh-Line.  Kenn-Guba  is  the  name 
of  the  hill  on  which  he  was  killed,  as 
this  quatrain  proves. 

*  Tnafhal,  for  whom  there  was  fair, 
Chief  of  Meath  of  thousand  heroes,  -' 
"Was  woimded,  that  fair  chief  of  Fremhain, 
On  the  hill-side  o^er  Glenn-an-Gahann.'  " 
Four  Masters. 

Kenn  or  Cenn-Guba,  i.  e.  the  Hill 
of  Grief,  is  now  called  Ballyboley  Hill, 
in  Kilwaughter  Parish,  near  the  place 
where  the  three  baronies,  Upper  Glen- 
arm,  Upper  Antrim,  and  Lower  Bel- 
fast meet.  TuathaPs  monument  is  still 
to  be  seen  on  this  hill,  at  a  place  now 
called  Carndoo. — O' D. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Tuathal,  there 
were  appointed  courts  for  the  better 
regulation  of  the  concerns  of  trades- 
men  and  artificers ;  an  institution, 
which,  could  we  place  reliance  on  the 
details  relating  to  it,  would  imply  an 
adATanced  state  of  interior  traffic  and 
merchandise.  One  fact,  which  appears 
pretty  certain  is,  that  previously  to  the 
system  now  introduced,  none  of  the 
Milesian  or  dominant  caste  had  conde- 
scended  to  occupy  themselves  in  trade  ; 
ali  mechanical  employmenís  and  handi- 
crafts  being  left  to  the  descendanfs  of 
the  old  conquered  tribes  ;  while  for  the 
issue  of  the  minor  branches  of  the  Mi- 
lesians,  were  reserved  the  appointments 
in  the  militia  (i.  e.  fiann)  of  Erin,  and 
the  old  hereditary  offices  of  antiquaries, 
bards,  physicians  and  judges." — Moore* 
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A.  D.  109.^  Mal,  son  of  Eocraide,  son  of  Catlibaidli  Finn, 
son  of  Giallcaidh,  son  of  Finncaidh,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of 
Fiacaidli  Finnamnas  son  of  Irial  Glunmar,  son  of  Conall  Keár- 
nacli,  son  of  Amirghin,  son  of  Cas  Trillsech,  son  of  Cas,  son  of 
Factna,  son  of  Cathbaidh,  son  of  Kinga,  son  of  Eudraide  Mor, 
(from  whom  the  clans  of  Eudraide  are  called),  of  the  line  of  Ir, 
son  of  Miledh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  four  years,**' 
wlien  he  fell  of  Feidlimidh  Eectmar. 


A.  D.  113.^  Feidlimidh  Eectmar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar, 
son  of  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  nine  years.  Baini,  daughter  of  Seal 
Balb,^^  the  wife  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  was  the  mother  of  Feid- 
limidh. He  was  called  Feidlimidh  Eectmar, ^^  or  Feidlimidh  the 
Legal,  by  reason  of  the  justice  of  legal  decisions  passed  in  Ire- 
land during  his  reign ;  for  he  ordained  and  enforced  during  his 
own  time,  a  law  similar  to  that  which  is  called  in  Latin  the  Lex 
Talionis^^^  or  Law  of  Like  for  Like,  which  requires  that  the  crim- 
inal should  be  made  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  suffering  a  punish- 
ment  similar  to  the  injury  done  to  his  neighbor,  such  as  a  head 
for  a  head,  a  cow  for  a  cow,  a  hand  for  a  hand,  a  leg  for  a  leg, 
and  so  on,  for  every  other  injury  besides.  From  that  law  it 
came  to  pass,  that  the  men  of  Ireland  became  reformed  in  their 
liabits  during  the  reign  of  Feidlimidh.  At  last  he  died  on  his 
pillow. 

CATHAEIR  MORj  A^RD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  122.^    Cathaeir  Mor,  son  of  Feidlimidh  Fir-urglas,  son 

^  A.  D.  107. — Four  Masters.  Latin  "  Pascha  ;"  "  clann"  and  "cland," 

^■^  Four  years.    Tigliernach  does  not  children,  Welsh  "  plant ;"  and  "  cland** 

give  this  Mal  as  monarch  of  Ireland,  or  "  clann,"  to  plant,  Latin  *'  planto/' 

but  makes  the  next  king  immediately        ^^  Rechtmar,  otherwise,  Eeachtmhar 

succeed  his  father  for  nine  years.  {Raghtvar),  is  an  adjective,  formed  on 

^  A.  D.  111. — Four  Masters.  "  recht"  (mg-Ãí) ,  i.  e.  law  or  justice, 

^^  Scàl  Balb,  i.  e.  Scàl  the  Stammerer.  Latin  rectum.    It  means  legal ;  though 

0'Flaherty  calls  him  king  of  Finland,  some  translate  it  the  Lawgiver,  in  this 

whose  people  the  Irish,  in  early  times,  instance. 

called  Fomorians.  May  not "  Lapland"        ^'  Lex  Talionis.    The  more  general 

be  cognato  with  "  Lochlain,"  the  Irish  opinion  is,  that  Feidlimidh  abolished 

for  ali  Scandinavia  ?    See  how  often  this  cruel  and  barbarous  law,  and  intro- 

the  Gaels  use  the  letter  "  c"  for ,  the  duced  the  system  of  atoning  for  crimes 

"  p"  in  other  tongues,  and  vice  versa,  as  by  an  eraic  or  fine,  in  its  stead. 
"secht,"  seven,  Latin  "septem  ;"  "cos,"        ^'  A.  D.  120.~Fõur  Masters. 
a  foot,  Latin  "  pes  ;"  "  Caisg,"  EasteVf 
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of  Connac  Gellta-Gaeth,  son  of  Niadh-CorB,  son  of  Cu-Corb,  sou 
of  Concobar  Abradli-ruadh,  son  of  Pinn  the  Poet,  son  of  JRosa 
Euadh,  son  of  Fergus  Fargi,  son  of  Nuadath  Nect,  of  the  line 
of  Erimliòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  three  years, 
Cathaeir  Mor  had  thirtj  sons,  as  tne  bard  records  in  tlie  foUow- 
íng  verse : 

"  Thirty  sons,  a  goodly  claii, 
Sprang  from  Catbaeir  of  Cualan ; 
Tliese  thrice  ten  chiefs  of  warrior  mien, 
Were  strong,  broad-branchíng  stocks  of  heroes." 

However,  tliere  were  twenty  of  tliose  sons  wlio  left  no  offspring 
after  them.  Tliese  are  the  names  of  the  sons  whose  progeny  has 
survived:  Darí  Barrach,^  Bresal  Einech-glas,  Fergus,  Olild, 
Crimthann,  Eosa  Failghi,  Eocaidh  Temenn,  Aengns,  and  Fiacaidh 
Bacheda.  Though  the  latter  was  the  youngest  of  Cathaeir^s  sons, 
still  it  was  his  posterity  that  most  frequently  held  the  sovereign 
power  in  Leinster.  0'Tuathail  (0'Toole)  and  O^Brainn  (0'Byrne), 
are  of  the  race  of  Fiacaidh  Bacheda ;  and  Mac  Murcada  (Mac 
Murrough),  is  of  the  race  of  Bresal  Belach,  his  son ;  0'Concobair 
Falghi^O^ConnojFalyY.O^Dimasaigh  (O^Dempsy),  Clann  Colgain 
(Mac  Colgan)  and  Ó'í)"ainn  (O^Dunn),  draw  their  orígin  from 
Eosa  Failghi  {Bossa  Faulyee\  as  we  shall  set  down  hereafter,when 
tracing  the  genealogies  of  the  children  of  Miledh.  .  In  the  end, 
Cathaeir  fell  by  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  son  of  Feidlimidh 
Eectmar.^ 

COKK  KED-CATHACH,   ARB-EIGH. 

A.  D.  125.^^  Conn  Kèd-Cathaoh  {Kaid-  Cahagh\  son  of  Feid- 

**  Dari  Barrach.     From  Dari,  who  tliat  county,  where  the  bard,  Maeilin 

was  tbe  second  son  of  Cathaeir,  carne  Og  Mac  Bruaidedha   (Brooidee),  who 

the  noble  tríbe  of  Ui  Baírrchi,  the  chief-  was  chief  poet  of  Ui  Fermaic  and  Ui 

taín  family  of  which  took  the  name  of  Brecaín,  in  1563,  has  told  us  that  they 

o'  Gorman  or  Mac  Gorman,  after  the  had  then  been   supporting  poets  and 

establishment  of  surnames.  They  were  feeding  the  poor  for  the  last  fotir  hun- 

ancíently  seated  between  the  Ui  Drona  dred  years.    This  family  must  be  dis- 

and  Ui  Muredaigh,  near  the  town  of  tinguished  from  the  Mac  Gormans  of 

Cario w.    Shortly  after  the  English  in-  Clonmacnoise,  called    Mac  Cuinn  na- 

vasion,  they  were  dríven  out  of  their  m-bocht. — See  Notes  to  Leabhar  Tia  g- 

original  territory  by  Baron  Walter  de  Ceart. 

Kiddlesford,  who  became  master  of  ali  ^^  According  to  the  famoiis  Will  of 

the  territory  round  Carlow.  After  this,  Cathaeir   Mor,  as    published    in    the 

a  party  of  them  proceeded  into  Ulster,  Leabhar  na  g- Ceart,  Cathaeir  was  slaín 

and  another  into  Uaithni  (Ooney),  in  by  the  Fiann  or  Militia  of  Luaigni,in 

Tipperary.  From  the  latter  place  they  tne  battle  of  Talti.    The  Annals  of 

agam  migrated  into  Thomond,  now  the  Clonmacnoise   say   that  "  king  Cath- 

county  of  Clare,  and  settled  amongst  aeir's  army  was  overthrown  and  himself 

the  Dalcassians,  in  the  territory  of  Ui  slain  and  buried  near  the  Boyne." 

Brecain  (now  Ibrickan),  in  the  west  of  '^  A.  D.  123. — Four  Masters» 
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limidh  Eectmar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  the  line  of  Erimiiòn, 
held  tlie  sovereignty  of  Irei  and  for  twenty  years,  until,  being 
taken  unawares,  he  was  treaclierously  slain,  in  tlie  district  of 
Temhair,  by  the  contrivance  of  Tibradi  Tirecb,  son  of  Mal,  son 
of  Eochraide,  wlio  was  tlien  king  of  Ulster.  Fifty  warriors,  dis- 
guised  as  women,  bad  been  sent  by  Tibradi,*^  for  the  purpose  of 
assassinating  liim;  and  Embain  Macba  was  the  place  whence 
they  set  out  upon  that  treacherous  design.  Una,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Lochlin.  was  the  mother  of  this  monarch. 

Partition  of  Ireland  hetween  CON-ST  and  EoGAN  MoR,  King  of 
Munster^  who  was  aho  called  MoGH  NuADATH. 

This  was  that  Conn  from  whom  Mogh  Nuadath,  having  van- 
quished  him  in  ten  battles,  wrested  the  one  half  of  Ireland.  Sida, 
daughter  of  Flann,  son  of  Fiacra,  one  of  the  Ernaans  of  Munster, 
was  the  mother  of  Mogh  Nuadath. 

The  contest  between  these  kings  originated  in  the  folio wing 
manner :  The  Ernaans,  of  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara 
of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  had  gained  supremacy  in  Munster  over 
the  race  of  Eber  Finn ;  so  that  three  chieftains  of  that  tribe  now 
held  the  sovereignty  of  ali  Munster  between  them.  Their  names 
were  Lugaidh  Ellathach,  Dari  Dornma,r,  and  Aengus.  But, 
when  Mogh  Nuadath  saw  that  the  supremacy  of  his  native  prin- 
cipality  had  been  thus  usurped  by  the  race  of  Erimhòn,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to  Leinster,  where  he  had  been  fostered  by  Dari  Barrach, 
son  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  and  there  he  procured  from  his  foster- 
father  a  numerous  auxiliary  force,  wherewith  to  recover  the 
kingdom  of  Munster,  which  was  his  birth-right.  He  then  began 
by  marching  into  Ui  Liathain,  in  the  south  of  Munster,  where 
that  Aengus,  above  mentioned,  had  established  his  sway.  Him 
Mogh  Nuadath  vanquished  and  expelled  from  that  country,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  betake  himself  straightway  to  supplicate 
assistance  from  Conn,  who  gave  him  íive  catha  (caM%  battalions 
or  legions),  that  is,  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men.  With  these 
Aengus  raarched  npon  theterritory  of  Liathan,^  and  there,  npoii 
the  height  of  Ard-Nemidh,^^  he  was  met  by  Mogh  Nuadath,  who 
routed  him  a  second  time  with  great  slaughter  of  his  foUowers. 

"  Tibradi.    The    Annals   of  Clon-  ing  to  hold  the  Convention   of  Tara ; 

macnoise   inform  us,  that  when    this  and  that  he,  proâting  by  their  sugges- 

prince  had  vanquished  his  enemies,  he  tion,  surprised  and  murdered  the  mon- 

reigned  quietly  and    prosperously  for  ar  eh  on  Tuesday,  the  2  O  th  of  October, 

twenty  years  ;  but  that  then  his  own  A.  D.  172  (correctly  173). 

brothers,  Eocaidh  Finn  and  Fiacaidh  ^"^  Catha.    The  regular  Irish   Cath 

Suighdi,  sent  a  private  message  to  Ti-  consisted  of  3,000  fighting  men. 

bradi,  king  of  Ulster,  to  come  and  at-  ^  Liathan.    Barrymore,  co.  Cork. 

tack  Mm  unawares,  as  he  was  prepar-  ®^  Ard-Nemidh,  or  Nemed's  Height, 
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After  this  victory,  Mogh  ISTuadatli  expelled  from  Munster  ali 
of  tlie  Ernaans  that  refused  to  do  him  homage.  From  these 
events,  a  great  war  broke  out  between  Conn  and  the  Munster 
prince,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated.  in  ten.  battles,^^  such  as 
the  battle  of  Brosnach,  the  battle  of  Sanipait,^^  the  battle  of  Gri- 
an,^  the  battle  of  Ath-luain,^  the  battle  of  Magh-Atha-Crioch,^^ 
where  Fiacaidh  Eigh-fada,  sôn  of  Feidlimidh  Eectmar,  was  slain, 
the  battle  of  AsaV^  the  battle  of  Uisnech,^^  &c.  This  war  then 
lasted  ever  until  Mogh  Nuadath  had  forced  Conn  to  yield  up 
one-half  of  Ireland  to  himself  AU  of  Ireland  that  lies  south  of 
Ath-cliath  and  Galimh  (i.  e.  Dublin  and  Galway,  with  the  Eskir 
Eiada  for  its  boundary)  was  ceded  to  Mogh ;  and  the  name  which 
that  half  got  was  Leth-Mogha  {Lãh'Mowa\  i.  e.  Mogh's  Half, 
or  Leth  Eoghain^iaÃ-oií;m),  from  Eogan,  who  was  called  Mogh 
Nuadath.  The  northern  half  was  called  Leth-Cuinn'^'^  {Làli- 
Quinn\  from  Conn  Kèd-Cathach.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  par- 
tition,  that  the  bard  speaks  in  the  foUowing  verse : 


"Great  Eogan,  fortune-favored  chief, 
Soars  high  as  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Figlits — 
These  heroes  twain,  of  glory  bright, 
Between  them  share  green  Eri's  land." 

Another  reason,  also,  is  given  for  Eogan's  having  succeeded 
in  wresting  the  half  «of  Ireland  from  Conn.  They  say  that  a 
great  famine,  which  lasted  for  seven  years,  came  upon  Ireland 
during  the  reign  of  Conn,  and  that,  íong  before  the  time  of 
scarcity  had  arrived,  one  of  the  druids  of  Mogh  had  forew^arned 
him  of  the  calamity  that  was  impending  over  the  whole  nation. 


now  Great  Island,  on  which  is  situated 
the  Oove  of  Cork.  ^ 

'"  Battles.  Brosnach,  the  ri  ver  Bros- 
na,  in  Eli. 

'^  Sampait,  unknown. 

^  Grian,  possibly  Cnoc-Greni  [Knock- 
Graine),  i.  e.  the  Hill  of  the  Sun,  over 
Pallasgrean,  barony  of  Coorragh,  co. 
Limerick. 

'^  Ath-Luain,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the 
Moon,  now  called  Athlone. 

'''  Magh-Atha-Crioch,  unknown  to  the 
editor. 

'^  Asai,  a  plain  near  Croom,  County 
Limerick. 

''^  Uisnech,  in  Meath. 

^'  Leth-Cuinn  and  Leth-Mogha. "  This 
division  of  Ireland  stood  for  one  year 
after,  until  Owen  More,  aliasMoyuoàá^ 
being  well  aided  by  his  brother-in-law, 


the  king  of  Spain's  son,  and  a  great 
army  of  Spaniards,  picked  occasion  to 
quarrel  and  fali  out  with  lhe  king,  for 
the  customs  and  shippings  of  Dub- 
lin, alleging  that  there  came  more 
ships  of  King  Conn's  side  than  of  his 
side,  and  that  he  would  have  the  cus- 
toms in  comnion  between  them  ;  where- 
upon  they  were  incensed  mightily 
against  each  other,  and  met  w^ith  the 
two  great  armies,  at  the  plains  and 
Heath  of  Moylina,  in  the  territory  of 
Fercall,  where  the  armies  of  Owen 
were  defeated  ^  and  himself  and  Fregus 
(Fraech)the  king  of  Spain's  son,  slain, 
and  buried  in  two  little  hillocks,  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  said  plain,  w^hich  are, 
as  some  say,  the  tombs  of  the  ^aid 
Owen  and  Fregus," — Annalsof  Clon' 
nacnoise. 
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Eogan,  npon  hearing  it,  determined  to  make  preparation  to  meet 
the  approacliing  season  of  Avant;  and,  for  that  purpose,  lie  madô 
use  of  venison  and  íisli  as  his  principal  articles  of  immediate  con- 
sumption  as  food,  wliile  he  stored  up  his  corn.  Besides  tbis,  he 
expended  npon  corn  ali  the.  rents  and  tributes  that  he  received. 
He  thus  succeeded  in  íilling  up  his  granaries.  Then,  when  the 
season  of  want  had  come,  numbers  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
come  to  him  from  ali  sides,  who  submitted  themselves  to  Eogan, 
and  covenanted  to  pay  him  rents  and  tributes,  as  a  compensation 
for  t/heir  support  during  the  time  the  famine  lasted.  So  Ave  r^ad 
in  the  duan  beginning  with  the  line,  "  Great  Eogan,  fortune- 
favored  cliief,"  which  speaks  as  folio  ws: 

"  Eogan  excelled  tlie  warlike  Conn 
Not  by  the  battles  lie  had  fought — 
More  food  the  daring  Eogan  owned, 
More  ships  and  herds  and  neighing  steeds. 

A  fearful  famine  smote  the  land,  . 
Thoiigh  luck  it  brought  to  glorions  Eogan, 
And  men  were  known  to  eat  their  kind 
In  awe-struck  Eri's  dreary  dwellings. 

And  when  folk  knéw  the  plenteous  store 
Of  corn  and  meat  that  chief  had  hoarded, 
They  bound  themselves  in  vassal  thrall 
'Neath  Eogan's  sway  for  sustenance." 

Mogh  ISTuadath  was  known  by  four  names,^^  to  wit,  Eogan,  or 
Eoghan  Fidh-Fètach  {Owen  Fee-faijtagh\  Eoghan  Mor  {Owen 
More\  Eoghan  Taighlech  or'  Taidhlech  {Oiven  Toylagh\  and 
Mogh  or  Modh  Nuadhat  {Mow  Nooath) ;  as  the  bard  tells  us  in 
this  verse :  ^ 

"  By  four  auspicious  names  he  is  known — 
We  call  him  Eogan  Mor,  the  bounteous, 
And  Eogan  Fidh-fètach,  far-famed, 
Eogan  Taiglech  and  Mogh  Nuadath." 

Now,  if  you  would  learn  the  cause  oi  each  of  the  silrnames 
enumerated  in  the  above  verse,  you  may  read  the  Coir  Anmann 
(Etymology  of  Names),  and  you  will  find  them  explained 
therein. 

Bera,  daughter  of  Eber  Mor,  son  of  Midna,  king  of  Castile, 
was  the  wife  of  Eogan  Mor ;  and  she  bore  him  a  son  and  two 

^®  Names.    This  king  of  Munster  is  or  "  taidlech,"  is  interpreted  splendid. 

most  generally  called  Mogh  Nuadath  The  exact  meaning  of  "  Fid-fètach"  tbô 

'(said  to  mean  the  strong  workman),  in  editor  has  no  means  by  him  of  ascer- 

brder  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand-  taining,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  hazard 


son,  Eoghan  Mor,  or  the  Great,  son  of    any  guess  of 
Olild  Olam,    The  epithèt  '*  taighlècli," 


his  own  on  the  word. 
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daugliters.  Olild  Olnm  was  the  name  of  ttat  son,  and  Sgotli- 
niamh  {Skohneeav)  and  Cainnell  were  tLose  of  the  two  àangh- 
ters :  liere  is  a  quotation  from  a  Shajinacliie  in  record  of  tliat 
fact: 

"  Bera,  mighty  Eber's  child, 
Was  Oliid  01iim's  mother, 
And  mother  of  two  damsels  fair, 
His  sisters,  Cainnell  and  Sgothniamb."™ 

And,  fnrtliermore,  according  to  some  historians,  it  was  by 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  who  made  an  attack  upon  him  be- 
fore  dawn,  tliat  Eogan  Mor  was  treacheronsly  slain  ii\  his  bed, 
as  they  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  each  other  in  battle  upon 
the  plain  of  Magh-Lèna^**  {Moy-Lciynay 

This  monarch  was  called  Conn  Kèd-Cathaeh,  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  írom  the  hnndreds  of  battles^^  which  he  fonght 


"  CairnieTÍ  and  SgotJiniamh.  The 
first  of  these  names  means  torch  or  lighi  ; 
the  second  is  compounded  of  Sgoth,  a 
;p,ower,  and  Niamh,  s^pkndor, 

^  Magh  Lma  íay*in  the  territory 
of  Fera-Oeal,  in  the  present  Kings 
Connty,  which  comprised  the  modern 
baronies  of  Fircall,  Ballycowan  and 
Ballyboy.  0'Mulloy  was  its  chief.  The 
cvening  before  this  battle,  Conn  ob- 
served  to  his  council  of  war,  that  Eo 
gan's  anaiy  was  superior  to  his  own  in 
numbers  and  discipline,  consisting  of 
27,000  Gaelic  warriors,  2,000  Spani- 
ards,  and  1,000  other  foreigners  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  determined  ta  attack  his 
enemy  that  very  night,  or  before  light 
next  morning.  To  this  ali  his  chiefs 
agreed,  except  Goll  Mac  Morna  (Mac- 
pherson's  Gani),  the  Fer-Bolg  chief- 
tain  of  the  Fiann  or  militia  of  Con- 
ns^nght,  who  rose  and  said :  "  On  the 
day  Ihat  my  first  arms  were  put  into 
my  hands,  I  swore  never  to  attack  an 
enemy  at  night,  by  surprise,  or  at  any 
disadvantage.  To  this  day  I  haye  re- 
ligiously  adhered  to  that  promise,  and 
shall  not  break  it  now."  The  attack 
was  then  made  withont  hira.  The 
Munster  men,  thongh  snrprised,  fought 
bravely,  and  Eogan  and  his  Spanish 
cousin  Fraech  dealt  death  on  every 
8ide.  Conn  is  losing  the  fight ;  bnt,  as 
it  is  now  day,  and  he  calls  npon  Goll 
with  his  Fianna  to  attack  the  kinor  of 


Leth-Mogha  The  latter,  now  exhaiíst- 
ed  bj  wounds,  soon  falis  under  the 
sword  of  the  chief  f^f  the  Fiann,  as  does 
also  the  Spaniard  Fraech.  Goirs  war- 
riors, npon  this,  raised  the  body  of 
Eogan,  pierced  with  wounds,  upon 
their  shields,  and  exposed  it  in  triumph 
to  the  contending  armies.  But  Goll 
saw  it,  and  said  :  "  Lay  down  the  body 
of  Munster's  king,  for  he  died  as  a 
hero  should.'*  The  defeat  and  death  of 
Eogan  did  not  destroy  the  treaty  of 
partition  made  between  him  and  Conn. 
With  the  single  exception  of  his  suc- 
cessor,  the  Ithian  Mac-niadh,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  this  Eberian  prince 
reigned  unintermptedly  over  Leth  Mo- 
gha  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
after  his  falL  "We  are  told  that  Eo- 
gan's  children,  being  minors,  the  Mnn- 
ster  clans  elected  Mac-niadh  as  their 
king,  and  prepared  to  renew  the  war ; 
but  that  Conn  made  a  peace  with  the 
latter  chief,  confirming  the  previous 
partition,  and  giving  him  his  daughter 
Sadb  in  marriage. — See  QHalloran^s 
History  of  Irelanà. 

^^  Conn  reigned  over  Ireland  for 
thirty-five  years,  according  to  the  Four 
Masters,  while  Keating  and  others  ai* 
low  hira  but  a  reign  of  twenty.  This 
discrepancy  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  some  of  onr  annalists 
did  not  consider  him  as  full  monarch 
until  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  Eogaa 
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against  the  pentarclis  or  provincial  kings  of  Ireland,  as  tlie  bard 
explains  in  tlie  folio wing  verse : 

"  One  hundred  fights  in  Mumha  wide 
Conn  Kèd-Cathach  the  just  had  fought, 
One  hundred  'gainst  the  Ulta  brave, 
And  sixty  fights  'gainst  Laighen's  sons." 

CONARI,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  145.^^  Conari,  son  of  Mogli  Lamba,  son  of  Lugaidh 
EUathach,  son  of  Carbri  Crom-kenn,  son  of  Dari  Dornmar,  son 
of  Carbri  Finnbar,  son  of  Conari  Mor,  son  of  Edirsgêl  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  beld  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  sevenyears, 
when  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Nemedh,  son  of  Sruib-kenn. 
Ethni,  daughter  of  Lngaidh,  son  of  Dari,  was  the  mother  of  this 
monarch. 

Of  the  descendants  of  this  Conari,  are  the  Dal  Eiada  {Daul 
Eeeada)  of  Alba  or  Scotland,  the  Basgnigh^^  from  Leim-Con- 
culainn  {Laim  Concullin)^  and  the  Mnsgraide  {Moosgree),  as  the 
bard  says  in  the  following  verse : 

"  The  Alban  Gaels,  of  Eiada's  line, 
5he  Basgnigh  bold  from  Leim  Coneulainn, 
And  Mnsgraide  whom  reproach  ne'er  reached, 
Are  sprnng  from  comeliest  Conari  [Connerie],'* 

ART  AEIKFER,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  162.''  Art  Aeinfer^'  (Uenar),  son  of  Conn  Kèd-Cathach, 
son  of  I  eidhmidh  Kectmar,  son  of  Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  the  line  of 


•2  A.  D.  158.— Fowr  Masters,  Conari 

"  Basgnigh.  This  celebrated  tribe 
inhabited  the  territories  now  known  as 
the  baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clonder- 
law,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  After  the 
establishment  pi  surnames,  the  chief 
families  of  them  took  the  names  of 
0'Baiskinn  and  0'Domhnaill  or  0'Don- 
nell.  On  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Dalcassians.  the  Clan  of  Mac  Math- 
^hamhna  (Mac  Mahon,  descended  from 
Murkertach  Mor  0'Briain,  king  of  Ire- 
land) became  chiefs  of  this  coimtry, 
and  reduced  the  race  of  king  Conari  to 
comparativo  insignificance. — See  Notes 
to  Leabhor  na  g-Ceart.  The  0'Donnells 
and  Mac  Donnells,  still  so  numerous  in 
the  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  are  most  probably  the  rep- 
resentatives  of  this  ancient  and  warlike 
tribe  j  though  some  would  fain  make 


them  descend  from  one  of  the  CDon- 
•nells  of  the  Kinèl-Conaill,  planted  in 
Munster  during  CromwelPs  days.  The 
great  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  race 
of  any  such  northern  0'Donneil  haa 
not  had  time  since  then  to  have  become 
so  extremely  numerous  as  the  O 'Don- 
nells now  are  in  those  counties.  Dr. 
0'Brien  will  have  it  that  the  Q'Don- 
nells  of  Corcobaskin  are  of  the  same 
stock  as  the  Mac  Mahons,  they  being, 
according  to  him,  descended  from  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Murkertach,  Domnall 
0'Briain,  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out 
by  his  unnatural  uncle,  Diarmaid,  sue- 
cessor  of  Murkertach,  as  chief  of  the 
Dalcassians,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  0'Brien.  Conari  had  reigned  eight 
years,  according  to  the  Four  Masters, 
when  he  fell  by  the  son  of  Sruibhgheami 

^  A.  D.  166.— Four  Masters, 

««  Art  III. 
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Erimiión,  lield  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  tliirty  years.  His 
wife  was  Medb  Lethderg  {Mive  or  Maive  Lahyarg\  daughter  of 
Conan  of  Cualann,  and  from  lier  is  called  Eath-Meidbi  (Eauh- 
Meivie\  close  by  Temhair.  The  reason  wby  he  wa^  called  Art 
Aeinfer  {Eenar)^  i.  e.  Art  tlie  Solitary,  was  because  be  was  tbe 
only  one  of  his  father^s  sons  tliat  survived ;  for  bis  two  brotbers, 
Conla  and  Crinna,  were  slain  by  Eocaidh  Finn,  the  brother  of 
Conn.  Conn,  indeed,  had  two  brotbers,  namely,  tbis  Eocaidh 
Finn,  and  Fiachaidb  Snigbdi,  and  it  was  by  tlieir  bands  tbat 
those  two  brotbers  of  Art  fell,  in  testimony  of  wbicb  tbe  follow- 
ing  two  verses  bave  been  recorded  in  our  bistory : 

**  The  brotliers  of  the  royal  Conn 
Were  Eocaidh  Finn  and  Fiacaidh  Suighdi, 
Who  Conla  slew  an4  Crinna  brave, 
Conn's  comely  sons,  their  youthful  nephews. 

Thence  Art  abhorred  proud  Eocaidh  Finn, 
Remembering  well  his  slaughtered  brothers, 
And  called  himself  the  Lonely  Art, 
Bereft  thus  of  those  kindly  princes." 

Conn,  indeed,  bad  six  cbildren  in  ali,  namely,  ^rt  Aeinfer, 
Conla,  Crinna,  Maein,  Saradb  and  Sadb  {Sara  and  Soivé) ;  as  is 
read  in  tbe  duan,  wbicb  begins  witb  tbis  rann  down  bere : 

"  The  names  I  know  of  Conn's  six  children, 
Maein,  Saradh,  Sadb,  Sil-Eoluim's  niother, 
And  the  heroes  fàir  and  bright  of  feature 
Conla,  Crinna,  with  Art  the  Lonely." 

As  we  bave  just  said,  Conla  and  Crinna  were  slain  by  Eocaidh 
Finn  and  Fiacaidh  Suighdi/^  Saradb  was  married  to  Conari, 
son  of  Mogb  Lamba,  to  whom  sbe  bore  tbe  tbree  Carbris, 
namely,  Carbri  Eiada,  Carbri  Bascbaein  {BosJceen)^  and  Carbri 
Musg.  And  it  was  tbe  posterity  of  Carbri  Riada  tbat  went  to 
Alba  (Scotland),  and  it  is  they  tbat  are  called  tbe  Dal-Eiada.  For, 

^  Eocaidh FinnandFiacaidhSuighdi,  ter ity  Fotharta,  from  Eocaidh's  name. 

When  Art  succeeded  Conari  as  mon-  Of  these  the  two  principal  were  the 

arch  of  Ireland,  he  banished  his  uncle  barony  Forth,  in  Carlow,  and  the  bar- 

Eocaidh  Finn  Fothart  and  his  sons  ony  Forth,   in  Wexford ;    and   some 

from  Meath,  because  they  had  assassi-  others   {heretofore  mentioned).     In  ali 

nated  his  brothers,  Connla  and  Crinna,  these  his  race  became  extinct  or  ob- 

and  had  betrayed  his  father  to  the  scure  at  an  early  period,  except  in  the 

XJlstermen.      Eocaidh  being    married  Fortharta    Fea,    in     Carlow,    where 

to  Uchdelbha  (Ughdelva),  the  grand-  0'Nolan,  his  descendant,  retained  con- 

daughter  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  proceeded  siderable    possessions    tiil    the  seven- 

into  Leinsteiv  and  the  king  of  that  teenth  century. — 0'D.    Fiacaidh,  the 

province  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  other  brother  of  Conn,  was  the  ancestoí 

sons  certain  districts  called  by  pos-  of  the  celebrated  tribes  of  the  Desies. 
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Eocaidh  Munremar,  one  of  tlie  descendants  of  Carbri  Eiada,  had 
two  sons,  named  Erca  and  Eolcu.  From  Erca  lias  sprung  the 
Dal  Eiada  of  Alba;  the  Dal-Eiadaof  Uladli,  wlio  are  also  called 
the  Eutach,*^  and  are  the  progenj  of  Eolcu. 

Sadb  (Sadhbh,  Soive\  her  sister,  the  above-named  daughter 
of  Conn,  was  married  to  Mac-niadh,  son  of  Lngaidh,  a  des- 
cendant  of  Lugaidh  son  of  Ith  ;  and  she  bore  him  a  son  named 
Lugaidh,  who  was  also  stjled  Mac-Con.  Then,  after  the  death 
of  Mac-Niadh,  she  was  married  to  Olild  Olum,  to  whom  she 
bore  nine  sons,  seven  of  whom  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh 
Mocrumhi  {Moy  Mockrívvié),  aá  Olild  Olum  himself  has  told  us 
in  the  foUowing  verse  : 

"  Mac-Con  has  skin  my  seven  sons, 
How  sad  my  bitter,  piercing  wail ! 
Eogan,  Dubmercon,  and  Mogh-Oorb, 
Lugaidh,  Eocaidh,  Dithorba,  Tadg !" 

Cormac  Cas  and  Kian  (Keean)  were  the  names  of  the  two 
sons  of  Olild  Olum,  that  returned  from  the  battle  of  Magh 
Mocrumhi. 

Now,  although  Olild  Olum  had  nineteen  sons  in  ali,  to  wit, 
nine  by  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn,  and  ten  by  other  women, 
nevertheless,  none  of  them  left  any  posterity  after  them,  except 
hree,  as  the  bard  informs  us  in  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  Nií^eteen  fleet  sons  that  chieftain  had 
(Tne  beauteous  Olild  Olum), 
Of  them,  the  clans  of  three  survive, 
From  whom  have  sprung  our  free-born  races.*'^ 

Children  of  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn,  were  those  three  who 
have  left  issue.  The  íirst  of  them  was  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild 
Olum,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi,  by  the  hand 
of  Bòinni  Brit,  son  of  the  king  of  Britain.  And  the  son  of 
Eogan  was  Fiacaidh  Mul-lethan,  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
clan  of  Carthach  (MacCarthy),  the  races  of  SuUiban  (O^Sul- 
livan,)  of  Caemh  (0'KeeíFe),  and  of  Kellachàn  (0'Calla- 
ghan),  with  their  kindred  branches;  and  Munca,  daughter 
of  Dil,  son  of    Da-Crega   the  Druid,  was  the    mother  of  this 

^  Rutach,  i.  e.  the  Koute,  in  Antrim,  prince,  to  have  established  the  suprem- 

ís  said  to  De  a  corruption  of  Dal-Riada.  acy  of  his  race  upon  such  solid  founda- 

^  Free-born  races.     Olild-Oium  was  tions  in  times  of  such  extreme  convul- 

the  founder  of  the  Eberian  sway  in  sion ;  for  his  dynasty  continued  to  rule 

Munster,  and  from  him  sprung  ali  the  thè  south  of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  intes* 

clans  that,  thenceforth,  were  able  to  lay  tine  and  externai  w^ars,  from  his  own 

claim  to    its    sovereignty.    He  must  time  down  to  the  Engiish  invasion. 
have  been  both  a  great  and  an  able 
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chlef;  and  Atli-IseV  on  the  Siuir,  was  tlie  place  wliere  he 
was  born ;  and  he  was  called  *'  Fiacaidh  Fer-da-liach."  {Feegha 
Fer-daw-leeagh)^  i.  e.  Fiacaidh  of  the  two  doleful  tales,  for 
woeful  were  the  two  accidents  that  befel  .  him,  namely :  the 
killing  of  his  father  on  the  íield  of  Mocrumhi,  shortly  after  his 
mother  had  conceived  him,  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  who 
expired  immediately  after  giving  him  birth.  Thence  it  was  that 
the  name,  Fiacaidh  Fer-da-liach,  continued  to  be  apphed  to  him. 
Olild  Oluni  speaks  thns  upon  this  subject,  as  we  read  in  the 
Cath  Muighe  Mocrumhi  {Càh  Moye  Mocruvie\  i.  e.  the  battle  of 
Magh  Mocrumhi : 

"  Two  woes  to  thee  death  wrought — 
At  once  came  two  dire  wail& — 
Thy  sire  and  mother,  both 
To  thee  have  caused  great  dole. 

Thy  sire  and  mother  both — 
Thy  greatness  in  the  bud — 
The  man  was  slain  in  íight, 
The  dame  died  in  thy  birth." 

He  was  also  surnamed  Maeil-lethan ;  because,  when  the  time 
of  his  birth  had  arrived,  her  father,  the  druid,  had  told  Mimca 
that  her  child  should  become  a  king  if  his  birth  were  delayed 
for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  that  he  should  become  nothing  more 
than  a  druid,  if  born  within  that  time.  ^^Then,"  said  Munca, 
'*  in  hopes  that  my  child  may  yet  become  a  king,  he  shall  not 
be  born  for  these  twenty-four  hours,  unless  he  pass  through  my 
side."  She  then  went  into  a  ford  upon  the  ri  ver  Siuir,  that 
flowed  by  her  father's  dwelling,  and  there  she  remained^  station- 
ary,  seated  upon  a  stone.  And  when  the  auspicious  hour  had 
arrived,  she  came  forth  out  of  the  river,  gave  birth  to  her  son,  and 
then  died  immediately  upon  the  spot.  Itwas  that  son,  then, 
that  was  named  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan ;  and  he  was  so  desig- 
nated  because  the  crown  of  his  head  (Mullach)  was  made  broad 
(lethan)  by  the  obstruction  which  his  mother  had  given  to  his 
birth,  by  remaining  sitting  in  the  ford.  Thus,  the  term  ''  Maeil- 
lethan''^^  {Mueel-làhãn\  i.  e.  broad-head,  has  remained  attached 
to  his  name. 

The  second  son  of  Olild  Olum,  that  left  a  progeny  after  him, 
was  Cormac  Cas,  from  whom  have  sprung  the  Dal-g-Cais  {Daul- 
gash\  the  Siol-Aedha  {Sheel  Aya),  that  is,  the  clan  of  Mac  Con- 

®*  Ath-Isel,    DOW   Athassel,  on   the  ready  animadverted  upon.    As  if  a 

river  Suir,  still  famous  for  its  ruined  man  could  not  have  a  broad  or  a  large 

abbey.  head,  without  assigning  an  impossible 

^Maeil-lethan.  This  ridiculous  story  reason  therefor. 
is  on  a  par  with  the  many  others  al- 
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niara  (Mac  Kamara),  and  tlie  Siol-g-Clannoliadlia  {STieehGlan" 
ghueé)  (Mac  Clancliy).  And  ifc  was  to  this  Cormac  that  Olild 
Oluni  had  left  the  heirship  of  Munster,  before  he  learned  that 
Fiacaidh  MaeiUethan  had  been  born  to  Eogan  Mor ;  but,  when 
be  had  beard  of  this,  tbe  arrangement  be  made  was,  to  leare  tbe 
snccession  to  bis  kingdom,  imniediately  after  bis  own  death,  to 
Cormac  Cas^  during  tbat  prince's  bfetime,  decreeing  that  tbe 
royal  power  sbould  be  possessed  by  Fiacaidb  MaeíMetban  next 
after  tbe  death  of  Cormac,  and  tbat  the  kingdom  sbould  con- 
tinue to  be  inberited,  for  ever,  tbus  alternately,  during  each 
successive  reign,  by  tbe  clescendants  of  Cormac  Cas,  and  of 
Fiacaidb  Maeil-lethan.  For  some  generations  tbe  kingdom  of 
Munster  was  inberited  according  to  this  arrangement. 

The  tbird  son  of  Obld  Olum,  who  left  a  progeny  after  bim, 
was  Kian ;  and  of  bis  posterity  are  the  clans  of  0'Kerbhail  (i.  e. 
0'Carroll),  0'Meachair  (i.  e.  0'Meagber),0'b.Eadhra  (i.  e.  0'Hara), 
0'Gadhra  (i.  e.  0'Gara  or  Guiry)  0'Cathasaigb  (i.  e.  0'Casey), 
and  0'Concbobbair  of  Kiannacbt  (i.  e.  0'Oonnor  of  Keenaght  in 
Ulster.) 

Olild  Olum,  who  had  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  is  tbe  first  king 
of  the  line  of  Éber,  who  is  named  in  the  Eoyal  Eoll  (Rèim  Eigb- 
raidhe),  as  baving  ruled  tbe  two  provinces  or  pentarchates  of 
Munster ;  for,  previous  to  tbe  banisbment  of  Mac-Con  by  Olild, 
the  soyereignty  of  Munster  was  possessed  by  two  races,  namely : 
the  tribe  of  Darini,  of  the  line  of  Lugaidb,  son  of  Ith,  from 
which  sprang  Mac-Con  ;  and  the  tribe  of  Dergthini,  of  the  blood 
of  Eber,  of  which  came  Olild  Olum.  And,  whenever  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Munster  was  possessed  by  the  tribe  of  Darini,  tbe 
brelionship  and  tanistship  was  beld  by  the  tribe  of  Derotbini ; 
and,  again,  when  the  kingly  power  was  in  the  bands  of  the  line 
of  Dergthini,  tbe  tanistship  and  brebonsbip  was  the  right  of  the 
former  race.  Tbus  it  continued  until  Mac-Con's  ambition^^ 
soared  beyond  the  brebonsbip  of  Olild  Olum.     For  this  was  be 

^^  Mac-Con' s  amhition.  In  the  twenty*  Riada,  son  of  Conari  II.,  in  revende 

first  year  of  the  reign  of  Art  III.,  *'  the  for  his  own  father.  Oarijri  Musg  wonnd- 

battle  of  Kennfebrat  (Kenfewrat,  now  ed  Lugaidh,  i.  e.  Mac-Oon,  in  thethigh, 

part  of  Sliabh  Riach,  near  Kilmallock)  so  that  he  was  eyer  afterwards  lame/' 

was  fdaght  by  the  sons  of  Olild  and  the  —See  Four  Masters.     After  this  defeat 

three  Carbris,  i.  e.  Carbri  Musc,  Carbri  Mae-Oon  and  his  party  applied  for  pro- 

Riada,  and  Carbri  Bascaein,  against  tection  to  the  monarch  Art,  bnt  finding 

Dadera  the  Druid,  Nemedh,  son  of  none,he  fled  from  the  Idngdom,  accom- 

Sroib^kenn,  and  the  south  of  Ireland ;  panied  by  Lugaidh  Laga,  the  brother 

where  fell  Nemedh,  son  of  Sroibkenn,  of  Olild  Olum,  who  was  displeased  at 

king  of  the  Ernai  of  Munster,  and  the  friendship  that  existed  between  the 

Dadera,  the  Druid  of  the  Barini.  Dad-  latter  and  Art  Aeinfer,  who  had  caug- 

era  was  slain  by  Eogan,  son  of  Olild ;  ed  the  death  of  Mogh  Nuadath,  their 

Nemedh,  son  of  Sroib-kenn,  by  Carbri  father. 
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driven  out  of  tlie  country,  and  forced  to  ?pend  some  time  in 
exile.  During  his  banishment  he  made  himself  allies  and 
friends,  so  that  lie  was  enabled  to  return  to  Ireland,  accompanied 
by  Beinni  Brit,  son  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  backed  by 
a  great  force  of  foreigners.  With  these  he  challenged  Art 
Aeinfer,  king  of  Ireland,  to  a  battle,  in  revenge  for  his  snppoièt 
of  Olild  Olum.  Upon  tliis,  botli  parties  liaving  mustered  their 
forces,  tliey  prepared  to  contend  in  battle  upon  the  plain  of 
Mocrumhi,  whither  Art  led  his  entire  host,  and  whither,  also, 
carne  the  nine  sons  of  Olild  Olum,  followed  by  the  seyen  legions 
(i.  e.  caths)  of  Munster,  as  auxiíiaries  to  Art,  while  Mac-Con, 
"with  his  foreigners,  stood  opposed  to  them  in  hostile  array.  The 
battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi  was  then  fought,  and,  in  it,  Art  and 
his  forces  were  completely  routed.  There,  also,  that  king  him- 
self  was  slain,  by  the  hand  of  the  stóut  champion,  Lugaidh  Laga, 
son  of  Eogan  Taighlech  and  brother  of  Olild  Olum,  for  that 
warrior  fought  on  the  side  of  Mac-Con.  Seven  of  the  sons  of 
Olild  Olum  likewise  fell  upon  that  íield. 

Olild  Olum  had  been  first  named  Aengus.  The  cause  of  his 
being  called  Olild  Olum  arose  from  the  result  of  a  criminal 
intercourse  which  he  had  with  Aini,  daughter  of  Ogamhal ;  for, 
as  this  damsel  lay  by  01ild's  side,  his  unwilling  mistress,  she 
completely  bit  off  one  of  his  ears  from  his  head,  in  vengeance 
both  for  the  violence  to  which  he  had  subjected  herself^  and  for 
his  having  slain  her  father  shortly  before.  Thence  he  was  called 
Olild  01um,°^  which  means,  Olild  of  the  Bare  Ear ;  the  latter 
word  being  derived  from  "o/'  an  ear^  and  '4om,"  hare:  and  the 
cause  why  he  was  named  Olild^^  (otherwise  spelt,  Oilioll) — which 
is  the  same  as  '^oil,  oU,"  that  is^  great  hlemish — was  by  reason 

^  Olum,  Dr.  0'Connor  çonsiders  must  Lave  bitten  off  tlie  ear  of  his 
tWs  word  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  fourth  ancestor,  Corb  Olum,  or  Derg- 
*'  ollamh,"  i.  e.  a  learned  sage  or  doctor.  theini,  likewise,  which,  however  sala- 
But  Dr.  0'Donovan  informs  us  that  it  cious  the  tribe  may  have  been,  is  ex- 
is  always  written  ^'  olum"  by  our  anti-  ceedingly  improbable.  This  fact  must 
quaries,  and  understood  to  mean  of  the  go  far  to  prove,  that  the  surname 
hare  ear,  thus  tacitly  admitting  the  "  Olum"  was  hereditary.  Can  we  be- 
truth  of  the  horrible  and  disgusting  lieve  that  the  misfortune  of  having  an 
story  told  above.  The  word,  however,  ear  bitten  off  was  so  likewise? 
with  ali  due  deference  to  Dr.  0'Dono-  ^  Olild.  Whatever  ground  there  be 
van,  is  sometimes  written  "  eolum,"  for  believing  that  "  Olum"  means  hare 
which,  coming  from  "  eol,"  knowledge,  ear,  there  can  be  none  for  thinking  that 
may  well  mean  sage,  and  Dr.  0'Oonnor  this  name  Olild  was  applied  to  the 
be  right  after  ali.  There  is  also  strong  Munster  king,  as  a  dishonoring  epithet. 
presumptive  evidence  that  "  Olum,"  or  It  was  then  already  grown  old  as  a 
"  Eolum,"  whatever  it  means,  was  not  proper  name  amongst  the  Gaels.  It 
acquired  by  Olild  alone  amongst  his  had  been  borne  bynumberlesschieftains 
family.  If  the  Danaan  Aini  bit  off  his  and  warriors,  and  by  three  Irish  men- 
ear, some  other  fair  Danaan  or  Belgian  archs,  and   several   provincial  king^ 
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of  tliree  great  personal  blemishes  with.  wliicli  lie  liad  met,  and 
wliich  stuck  to  liim  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  for  he  was  bare 
of  an  ear,  he  liad  black  teeth,  and  liis  breatli  was  foul.  ITiese 
blemishes  were  brought  npon  him  in  the  folio wing  manner: 
immediately  after  losing  his  ear,  as  we  have  just  told,  through 
the  vengeance  of  Aini,  he  was  seized  witli  a  violent  fit  of  rage, 
and,  under  its  iníluence,  he  struck  his  spear  throngh  that  damsel's 
body  into  the  earíh,  so  that  the  head  of  the  spear  was  dashed 
against  a  stone,  by  which  its  point  was  bent.  Olild,  thereupon, 
took  the  spear-head  between  his  teeth,  in  order  to  straighten  its 
point,  and  the  poison  that  was  upon  the  blade  got  thus  '  into 
thehi,  so  that  they  became  black  ali  at  once.  Thence  there  also 
arose  a  foul  odor  from  his  breath,  that  contaminated  him  to  his 
grave ;  for  he  had  broken  the  three  sacred  injunctions  (gesa), 
that  had  been  attached  to  that  spear.  These  were,  never  to 
allow  its  head  to  touch  upon  a  stone ;  never  to  take  it  between 
the  teeth ;  and  never  to  use  it  in  slaying  a  woman.  Thus  it 
happened,  from  his  having  violated  these  three  sacred  injunc- 
tions, that  those  three  blemishes  above  mentioned  carne  upon 
him,  and  that,  from  them,  men  called  him  Oilioll,  which  is  inter- 
preted  "  oil,  oll,"  ot  great  blemish.^^ 

LUGAIDH  MAC-COÍT,   AED-RIGH. 

A.  D.  182.''  Lugaidh,''  that  is,  Mac-Con,  son  of  Mac-Niadh, 
son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Dari,  son  of  Fer-Úlni,  son  of  Edbolg, 
son  of  Dari,  son  of  Sithbolg,  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh^  son  of  Ith, 
son  of  Breogan,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty  years. 
As  we  have  above  stated,  Sadb,  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hun- 
dred  Battles,  was  the  mother  of  Mac-Con.  Lugaidh,  who  wSts  the 
son  of  Mac-Niadh,  was  called  by  the  nickname  of  Mac-Con,  for 

long  ages  before  Olild  Olum  was  born.  remembered  as  one  of  the  Bansbees  of 

Oilioll  "is  a  yery  modern  way  of  spell-  Munster. 

in^  tlie  word  :  in  the  old  MSS.  it  is  ^*  Great  hlemish.    We  have,  a  little 

found    written    AUeld,  Alild,    Oileld,  before,  seen  Olild  called  "  Olild  Alainn 

Olild,  Ailell,  &c.    To  suppose  that  it  Olum,"  i.  e.  beauteous  Olild  Olum; 

could   mean    anything   disgraceful,  is  which  it  is  not  likely  that  the  historio 

perfectly  absurd.    We  may,  then,  set  bard  would  have  ventured  upon,  had  he 

the  whole  tale  down  as  a  lying  calumny,  been  of  so  offensive  a  presence,  as  thia 

invented  to  depreciate  the  race  of  Eber,  tale  would  make  him.^    The  grand  ob- 

seeing  upon  what  untenable  foundations  jection  to  it  is  that,  if  he  was  so  de- 

it  has  been  built.     The  lady  Aini,  formed,  he  could  scarcely  have  main- 

whom  Olild  is  said  to  have  so  cruelly  tained  himself  on  the  tbrone  amongst  a 

used,  was  a  Danaan ;  her  father,  whora  people  so  much  taken  hj  externais  as 

Olild  had  slain,  is  elsewhere  called  Eo-  the  Gaels. 

gabai.    It  is  from  her  that  the  Hill  of  "'  A.  D.  196.— íbwr  Masters. 

Knockany,  near  Bruíf,  co.  Limerick,  ^  Lugaidh  VI. 
bas  it  name.    She  is  now  traditionally 
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tbe  foUowing  reason :  when  lie  was  ati  infant  iii  the  house  of 
his  step-father,  Olild  01  um^  the  latter  cliief  had  a  certaiii  hound, 
whicla  was  named  Elair  Derg  (Red  Eagle).  The  infant  lAigaidh 
happening,  once,  to  creep  to  this  hound  upon  his  handa  and 
feet,  the  animal  took  him  kindly  to  its  breastj  and,  thence- 
forward,  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  him  away  from  his 
strange  nurse»  Hence  he  got  the  name  of  MacCon/'  (i.  e»  son 
of  the  '*  cu'^  or  wolf-hound). 

Now,  when  Mac-Con  had,  as  we  have  seen,  gained  great  pre* 
eminence,  after  his  return  from  banishment,  and  after  winnin^ 
the  battle  of  Magh  Mocrumhi,  where  Art  Aeinfer  fell,  he  made 
himself  master  of  ali  Ireland  in  the  course  of  one  week ;  and 
he  enjoyed  the  sovereignty  thereof  for  thirty  years,  as  we  read 
in  the  duan,  which  commences  with  the  line,  "  Cnuca's  hill," 
o'er  Lifi^s  stream.'^     The  folio wing  are  its  words: 

"  In  one  week^s  time,  (no  humble  glory  1) 
Brave  Lugaidh  conquered  Eri's  plaina  : 
Subduing  both  her  royal  chieftainS) 
In  those  seven  days  he  won  her  tlirone. 

'Eor  thirty  years,  with  strength  unbroken, 
Mac-Con,  thence,  held  unrivalled  sway  j 
But,  then,  the  curly-headed  hero, 
Unvanquished  still,  by  treason  felL" 

.  Now,  this  Mac-Con,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  was  not  of  the 
race  of  Enna  Muncaein,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  although  that  state* 
ment  is  made  in  the  duan  which  commences  with  the  line 
**  Gomely  Conari,  son-in-law  of  Conn ;"  but  he  was  descended  of 
the  line  of  Lugaidh,  sou  of  Ith,  son  of  Breogan.  Miledh  of 
Spain,  son  of  Bili,  (Billeh^)  son  of  Breogan,  and  Lugaidh,  son 
Ith,  son  of  Breogan,  were  couvsin-germans.  So  that,  although 
the  posterity  of  Lugaidh  Mac  Itha  are  of  the  Fine  Gaedhail, 
{Finneh  Gayil^)  still  they  are  not  of  the  Clanna    Milidh,  {Cíonna 

^'^  Mac'Con.  "■  This,  however,  is  clear-  Keating  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  re- 

ly  the   guçss  derivation  of  a  posterior  markable  battle  that  was  fought  here  in 

age.    The  word  Mac-Con  would  cer-  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the  Hundrcd  Bat- 

tainly  denote  fúkis  Canis,  but  it  might  tles,  by  that  monarch,  against  his  rival 

also  be  figuratively  used  to  denote  son  Eogan  Mor.  In  it  Eogan  was  defeated, 

of  a  hero  ;  and  as  his  father's  name  and  his  ally,  Cumhal,  son  of  Trenmor, 

was  Mac-Niadh^  that  is,  son  of  a  hero,  chieftain  of  the  Fiann  of  Leinster  and 

it  might  not,  perbaps,  be  considered  fatherofthecelebratedFinn,or  Fingal, 

over  presumptuous  in  an  etymologist  of  fell  therein,  by  the  hand  of  Goll  Mac 

the  present  day,  to  reject  the  story  Morna.    Eogan  had  to  íly  thence  to 

about  the  greyhound  bitch,  and  substi*  Spain,  whence,  returning  with  a  power- 

tute  a  modern  conjecture  in  its  place.'*  fui  force,  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost 

— Dr,  0'Donovan.  fortune,  and  forced    Conn  to  divide 

*  Cnuca^s  hiíL   This  is  probably  the  Ireland  with  him. 
place  now  Castlekuock,  near  Dublin. 
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MeeleJi,)  or  cliildren  of  Miledli,  but  they  are  nevertLeless  their 
kinsmcn,  as  a  bard  tliiis  telLs,  in  speaking  of  three  of  the  clans 
of  the  cliildren  of  Ith,  in  the  folio wing  rann : 

"  O'  Cobthaigh'^  of  the  festive  horns, 
Ch-Edirsgeoil'""  and  O' Floinn-Arda,' 
Clans  whose  ancestral  tree  ue'er  Ml, 
Three  clans  not  of  the  sons  of  Miledh." 

Here  follow  the  names  of  the  otber  clans  that  bave  sprung 
from  the  stock  of  Lngaidh,  son  of  Itb  ;  to  wit,  0'Laegari,^  (now 
0'Laery,)  and  0'Bari^  of  Einn-Muintiri-Bari,  inCarbery;  Mac 
Flannchada/    (now    Mac  Clancby,)   of  Dartraide;    0'Cuirnin,^ 


^  0'Cobthaigh.  This  clan,  the  meni- 
bers  of  which  now  call  themselves 
Cowhig  and  Coífey,  was  formerly 
seated  in  the  territórios  at  present 
known  as  Barriroe  east  and  west, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the 
former  splendor  of  lhe  clan  is  attested 
by  the  ruins  of  their  feudal  castles 
which  still  exist.  Dr.  Smith  says,  in 
his  history  of  Cork  :  "  Almost  on  every 
headland  of  this  barony  were  castles 
erected  by  the  Irish,  seven  of  which 
belong  to  the  sept  0'Cowhig,  as  Dun- 
deedy,  Dunowen,  Dunore,  Duneen,  Dun- 
cov/hig,  Dunworley,  and  Dungoohy. 
The  0'Cowhigs  seem  to  have  been  in 
early  times  more  powerful  than  their 
kinsraen,  the  0'Driscolls  or  0-h-Edirs- 
geoil,  and  0'Fiynn  or  0'FIoinn-Arda. 
They  lay  nearest  to  the  English  free- 
booters,  were  the  earliest  robbed,  and 
fell  soonest  into  obscurity.  The  pro- 
genitor, from  whom  they  took  their 
name,  was  called  Cobthach  Finn,  son 
of  Dungalach,  the  twelfth  in  descent 
from  king  Lugaidh  Mac-Con.  The 
word  Cobthach  means  victor. 

"^  0-h-EdirsgeoiL  The  territory  of 
0'Driscoll,  or  0-h-Edirsgeoil,  who  in 
latter  times  was  the  most  distinguished 
chief  of  the  Corca-Luighe,  originally 
comprised  the  entire  of  the  diocese  of 
Ross.  But  when  the  Eoganacht  clans 
of  0'Mahony,  0'Donovan,  0'Cullane, 
or  Collins,  and  0'Sullivan  were  driven 
into  this  territory,  after  the  English 
invasion,  it  was  narrowed  to  the  follow- 
ing  parishes  in  the  territory  of  Car- 
•  berry,  viz. :  Myross,  Glanbarahane, 
TulJagh,  Creagh,  Kilcoe,  Aghadown, 
and  Clear  Island. 
21 


'  OTloinn-Arda.  The  castle  of  Ar- 
dagh,  midway  between  Skibbereen  and 
Baltimore,  was  one  of  this  chiefs  prin- 
cipal seats. 

'^  0'LaegarL  The  chieftain  of  this 
sept  of  the  descendants  of  Mac-Con 
was  driven  from  the  seabord  of  Corça 
Luighe  about  the  time  of  the  English 
invasion.  After  which  he  settled  with 
his  followers  in  the  parish  of  Inchagee- 
lagh,  or  Iveleary,  in  the  barony  of 
Muskery. 

^  O' Bari.  This  name  is  now  some- 
times  confounded  by  Englisli-speaking 
people  with  that  of  the  Norman  De 
Barry,  or  Barry.  Their  territory,  still 
called  Muinter-Bhairé  [Munter-vaurk)y 
lies  in  the  parish  of  Kilcroghane,  county 
of  Cork. 

The  0'h-Aeda  (0'Hea),  0'Dunlaing 
(0'Dowling),  0'Dubhchonna  (CDo- 
heny),  0'Lonain  (sometimes  called 
Lannin,  Lenane  and  Leonard),  0'Lai- 
digh  (Liddy),  0'Duinin  (Downing), 
and  several  other  najnes  still  numeroua 
in  the  south-west  of  Munster,  are  of 
this  race. — See  Third  Part. 

^  Mac  Flannchadaj  qf  Dartraide. 
The  territory  of  this  sept,  which  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  Dalcassian 
Mac  Clanchies,  chief-brehons  of  Tho- 
mond,  was  comprised  within  the  present 
barony  of  Rossclogher,  co.  of  Leitrim. 
In  Irish,  the  name  is  properly  spelled 
Mac  Fhlannchadha  (Mac  Lonnãghueé), 
as  being  derived  from  a  chief  named 
Flanncaidh,  the  twenty-third  descend- 
ant  from  Dari  Sir-chrechtach,  or  Darini. 
They  were  called  Dartraide,  from 
Doighri  Dart,  grandfather  of  this 
Flanncaidh. 
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(now  0'Curneen,)  and  Mac  Amlmlgaidli,^   {Mac  Awley)  of  Gal- 
raide;'  and  Mac  Allinn'  of  Alba,  (Scotland.) 

This  Mac-Con  was  the  third  cMeftain  of  the  line  of  Lugaidli, 
son  of  Ith,  that  won  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The  íirst  king  of 
this  race  was  Eocaldh  Edgothach,  who,  having  ruled  that  coun- 
try  for  four  years,  (from  A.M.  2866  to  A.M.  2870,)  was  slain  by 
Kerinna,  son  of  Ébrio ;  the  second  king  was  Eocaidh  Apthach, 
son  of  Finn,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  Finn,  son  of  Bratha,  when 
he  had  reigned  but  one  year,  (A.M.  8301  to  A.M.  3302);  and  the 
third  king  was  this  Mac-Con^  of  whom  we  are  now  treating.  In 
testimony  of  these  facts,  the  following  verse  has  been  left  on 
record : 

"  Three  kings  there  sprang  from  tall  Mac  Itha, 
Two  Eocaidlis  first,  then  rose  proud  Lugaidh, 
Who,  by  his  glorious  deeds  and  battles, 
Avenged  our  injured,  dear  Clan  Itha." 

It  was  a  poet,  named  Fercheas,  son  of  Coman,  that  assassinated 
Mac-Con,  with  a  species  of  javelin,  called  rincné^  at  the  instiga- 
tion  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  as  the  king  stood  with  his  back 
against  a  pillar-stone  at  Gort-an-oir,  near  Derg-rath,  in  Magh 
Femhenn,  to  the  west  of  Ath-na-Carbad,  and  while  he  was  there 
engaged  in  distributing  silver  and  gold  to  the  poets  and  ollamhs 
of  Ireland.  When  the  poet  Fercheas,  son  of  Coman,  who  was 
dwelHng  at  Ard-na-Geimlech  (which  is  now  called  Cnocach), 
heard  that  Mac-Con  was  thus  occnpied,  he  entered  the  assembly 
with  the  otliers  of  his  class,  bringing  the  rincnê  with  him.  Then, 
when  he  had  reached  the  presence  of  Mac-Con,  he  thrust  his 
victim  through  the  body  with  his  weapon,  nntil  it  met  the  pillar- 
stone,  against  which  the  prince  had  leaned  his  back,  and,  there- 

O^Cuirnin.     In  latter   ages,  tlie  ritories  known  by  tliis    name,    from 

liead  of  tliis  family  resided  at  Inis-Mor  having  been  possessed  by  branches  of 

Locha  Gilé,  or  Church  Island,  in  Lough  the    tribe   of   the   Calraide    {Colree)^ 

Gill,  barony  of  Oarbury,  and  county  of  which  had  taken  its  name  from  Lugaidh 

Sligo.   The  0'Curneens  were  for  many  Cal,  son  of  Dari  Sir-Orechtach.    In  the 

centuries  hereditary  poets  to  the  O'-  genealogyoftlieOorca-Luighe,thereare 

Euaircs,  princes  of  Brefni.  eight  territories  enumerated  of  this  de- 

®  Mac  Amalgaidh.    This  is  evidently  nomination. 
a  mistake.     The  sept  here  called  Mac        ^  Mac-AUinns.     "  Certain  it  is  that 

Amalgaidh  was  a  branch  of  the  Ui  many  illustrious  houses  in  North  Brit- 

Fiacrach,  whose  family  name  was  O'-  ain  trace  their  origin  to  him  (Mac-Con) 

Maeilf  hina,  now  0'MulIany,  and  who  through  his  son ;    as  the   Campbells, 

succeeded  the  Ithian  tribe  of  the  Cal-  who,  to  this  day,  are  called  in  the  Erse 

raide  as  possessors  of  the  Calraide  of  tongue  the  Clanna  Mhic-Cuin,  i.  e.  the 

Magh  h-Eleag,   a  district  nearly  co-  posterity  of  Mac-Con,  the  Mac  AUens, 

extensive  with  the  parish  of  Crosmo-  &c." — 0'Halloran.    '^  Fothad  Conann, 

lina,  barony  of  Tirawley,  and  county  of  son  of  King  Mac-Con,  was  the  founder 

Mayo.  of  the  Campbells."-— ÓT/a/ierí^.* 

'  Calraide,    There  were  several  ter- 
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upon,  Mac-Con  died  immediately  of  the  wound.  Gort-an-oir* 
{Qortanore\  that  is,  the  field  of  gold,  has  been  the  name  of  that 
place  ever  since ;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  from  the  quantitj  of 
gold  there  distribnted  by  that  monarch  to  "the  bards  and  ollamhs 
oflreland. 

The  reason  why  he  had  come  into  Munster  was,  becanse  the 
druids  had  foretold,  that  he  shonld  not  remain  one  half  year 
more  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  iinless  he  had  got  possession  of  Tem- 
hair  within  that  time.  For  this  reason  did  he  come  into  Mun- 
fcter,  in  order  to  solicit  help  from  his  brothers^°  (by  his  mother 
Sadb),  the  sons  of  Olild  Olum.  But  they  remembered  their 
ancient  grudge  against  him,  for  having  cansed  the  death  of 
Eogan  Mor  and  their  other  brothers,  at  the  battle  of  Magh  Mo- 
crnmhi.  lie  was  on  his  return  from  his  fruitless  suit,  when  he 
met  his  death  in  the  manner  jnst  stated. 


A.  D.  212.^^  Fergus^^  Dnbh-dèdach  {Dhoo-yaidagJi)^  son  of 
Finncaidh,  son  of  Ogamhan,  son  of  Fiatach  Finn,  son  of  Dari, 
son  of  Dluthach,  son^of  Déthsin,  son  of  Bocaidh,  son  of  Sin,  son 
of  Eosin,  son  of  Trèn,  son  of  Eothren,  soii  of  Arndell,  son  of 
Mani,  son  of  Forga,  son  of  Ohld  Eronn,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara, 
son  of  Aengus  Tuirmech  of  Temhair,  of  the  line  of ,  Erimhòn, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  one  year. 
He  was  called  Fergus  Dnbh-dedach,  that  is,  Fergus  the  Black- 
toothed,  becanse  he  was  disfigured  by  two  great  black  teeth. 

This  Fergus  was  the  man  who  had  come  between  Oormac, 
son  of  Art,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  when  the  said  Cormao 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Ulta  and  Connactaigh,  thongh  he  had 
given  them  his  hostages,  and  had  made  a  feast^^  for  them  in  the 
iiorth  of  Breàgh  {Breà)]  at  which  feast  an  attendant  on  the  king 
of  Uladh  placed  a  lighted  torch  beneath  the  hair  of  Cormac,  by 
which  it  was  greatly  burned.     Now,  the  persons  who  had  com- 

^  Gort-an-oir.     This  place  is   still  Mogha,  while  Cian,01ild's  youngest  son, 

pointed  out,  near  the  fort  of  Derg-rath,  still  reigned  over  the  Elian  territories. 

in  the  parish  of  Dcrrygra.th,  about  four  "  Mac-Oonn  was  killed,"  say  the  Four 

niiles  to  the  north-east  of  Oahir,  county  Masters,  "  after  he  had  been  expelled 

Tipperary.     Cnocach    is    now    called  from  Temhair,  by  Oormac,  grandson  of 

Knockagh,  and  is  situated  about  three  Oonn." 

miles  north-east  of  the  same  town.    In  ^^  A.  D.  226.    Four  Masters. 

the  Leabhar  Gabhala,  it  is  called  Ard  ^^  Fergus  II.    His  father  is  else- 

Feirchis,  i.  e.  the  Hill  of  Fercheas. —  where  called  Imchadh. 

0'D.  "  A  feast.    By  this  feast  and  these 

*°  His  brothers.    His  kinsmen  were  hostages,  Oormac  sought  to  pnrchase 

perhaps  the  better  translation.    Fiacha  the  support  of  the  Ulidian  tribes,  in 

Maeil-lethan,  the  grandson  of  Olild,  his  struggle  for  the  throne. 
was,  probably,  already  king  of  Leth- 
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mitted  this  outrage"  upon  Cormac,  were  the  tliree  sons  of  Fian- 
caidh,  son  of  Ogamlian,  son  of  Fiatacli  Finn,  namely :  Ferg^oa 
Dubh-dedacli,  Fergus  Cas-íiaclach,^^  and  Fergus  Folt-lebar. 

Cormac,  thereupon,  went  to  solicit  aid  from  Tadg,  son  of  Kian, 
son  of  Olild  Olum,  who  was  then  very  powerful  in  the  Elian 
territories.  And  the  reply  that  Tadg  gave  him  was,  tliat  he 
would  give  him  aid,  but  that  he  shonld  get  lands  in  return  there- 
for.  "I  shall  give  thee,"  said  Cormac,  *'alltheland  that  thou 
canst  encompass  with  thy  chariot  on  the  day  thou  wilt  have 
routed  the  Ferguses  in  battle."  "Well,  then,''  said  Tadg,  ^' I 
anticipate  victory  for  thee,  if  thou  canst  but  íind  that  redoubted 
champion,  Lugaidh  Laga/®  my  grandfather's  brother,  and  canst 
bring  him  into  the  íield  with  thee ;  for  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  will  himself  slay  the  whole  three  of  the  Ferguses.  And 
Etharla,  near  Sliabh  Grod,  is  the  place  where  that  warrior 
now  is." 

Upon  hearing  this,  Cormac  set  out  for  Etharla,"  and  there  he 
found  Lugaidh  Laga,  lying  down  in  his  hunting  booth.  Cormao 
then  thrust  his  spear  through  the  booth,  and  pricked  Lugaidh 
Laga  in  the  back.  "  Who  wounds  me?"  cried  the  warrior.  *'  It 
ifí  I,  Cormac  Mac  Airt,"  replied  his  visitor.  "Thou  hast  good 
cause  for  wounding  me,"  said  Lugaidh,  ''for  it  was  I  killed  thy 
father,  Art  Aeinfer."  "  Award  me  an  eric  for  the  deed,"  said 
Cormac.  "  Thou  wilt  get  a  king^s  head  on  the  battle-fleld," 
replied  the  champion.  "Then,"  said  Cormac,  "give  me  the 
head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black  Teeth,  the  king  of  Uladh,  who  is 
now  opposing  my  accession  to  the  throne  of  Ireland."  "That 
thou  wilt  get,"  said  Lugaidh.  Upon  this  the  prince  returns  to 
Eli,  to  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  and  they  both  march,  with  a  numerous 
force,  to  Brugh-mic-an-oigV^  {Broo-mich-an-oe)^  at  Crinna-Chinn- 
Cumair,  and  there  the  battle  of  Crinna  was  fought,  between 
Cormac  and  the  three  Ferguses. 

Tadg  had  another  motive  for  marching  against  the  Ulta,  for 
it  was  this  Fergus,  their  king,  that  slew  his  father,  in  the  battle 
of  Samhain.     But  Tadg  did  not  allow  Cormac  to  take  part  iu 

1*  Outrage.    By  the  loss  of  his  hair,  ^^  Lugaidh  Laga.   This  warrior  was 

Cormac  was  prevented  from  being  in-  the  most  redoubted,  as  well  as  the  most 

augiirated  king  of  Ireland,  as  he  was  fierce  and  savage  champion  of  his  day. 

disqualified  for  that  ceremony  by  being  His  name  is  now  prouounced  Looee 

thus  personally  disfigured.    The  reader  Law. 

will  remember  something  similar,  in  the  ^'  Etharla,  now  called  Aharlow,  a 

tale  of  Cuchullainn  and  Curigh  Mac  romantic  glen  lying  north  of  the  Gaul- 

Darí,  already  related.  ties,  which  were  anciently  called  Sliabh 

15  Peygus  Cas-fiadach,  i.  e.  Fergus  of  Grod. 

the  Crooked  Teeth.    He  was  also  styled  ^*  Brugh-mic-an-oigh  is  the  narae  of 

Fergus  Bot,  or  the  Fiery ;  Fergus  Folt-  a  place  on  the  River   Boyne,    near 

lebhar  (Folt-leowar) ,  i.  e.  Fergus  of  the  Stackallan  Bridge. 
Flowing  Hair. 
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tlie  action,  bnt  lie  placed  liim  on  a  hill,  behind  the  field  of 
slaugliter,  accompanied  by  an  attendant  or  gilla^  whilst  he  him- 
self,  aided  by  Lugaidli  Laga,  made  bead  against  the  Ferguses. 
And  theii  Fergus  Folfc-lebar  was  the  íirst  of  the  brothers  that 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  latter  warrior,  who  immediately  cut  off 
his  head,  and  proceeded  with  it  to  the  hill  where  Cormac  was 
remaining.  But  when  Cormac  saw  that  the  armies  were  about 
coming  to  close  quarters,  what  he  did  was,  to  put  the  clothes  of 
Deilenn  Druth,  his  gilla^  or  attendant,  npon  himself,  and  to  dress 
the  attendant  in  his  own ;  for  he  was  well  aware  that  Lngaidh, 
when  his  warlike  ire  was  ronsed,  and  when  the  battle-ragewas 
upon  him,  could  be  trusted  by  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

When  Lugaidh,  then  bearing  in  his  hand  the  head  he  had  cut 
off,  carne  into  the  presence  of  the  attendant,  disguised  as  Cormac, 
he  demanded,  if  that  were  the  head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black 
Teeth.  "  No,"  said  the  gilla^  ^'  but  it  is  the  head  of  Fergus  the 
Long-haired,  his  brother.  Hearing  this,  Lugaidh  rushed  back 
to  the  fight,  and  soon  cut  oíf  the  head  of  Fergus  Cas-íiaclach. 
With  this,  also,  he  carne  to  the  hill  where  the  gilla  stood  dis- 
guised as  Cormac.  "  Is  this  the  head  of  the  king  of  Uladh,"  said 
Lugaidh.  '^No,"  replied  the  gilla^  "  bufit  is  the  head  of  the 
other  of  his  brothers."  Upon  hearing  this,  Lugaidh  dashed  the 
head  upon  the  ground,  and  returned  to  the  íight  a  third  time, 
and  brought  oíf  thence  the  head  of  Fergus  of  the  Black  Teeth. 
He  then  demanded  the  same  question  as  before  of  the  gilla^  who 
replied,  that  it  was  the  head  of  the  king  of  Uladh.  Upon  this, 
Lugaidh  fl,ung  the  head  at  him,  and  striking  him  therewith  upon 
the  breast,  he  killed  him  upon  the  spot  by  the  blow.  Im- 
mediately after,  Lugaidh  himself  fell  into  a  swoon,  by  reason  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  he  had  lost  from  his  wounds.^^ 

As  to  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  he  completely  vanquished  the  host 
of  Uladh,  for  he  routed  them  seven  times  within  that  one  day ; 
having  pursued  them  from  Ath-Crinna  to  Glas-an-Era,  on  the 
Bidé  of  Drom-Innasglainn,^*'  as  the  bard  Flannagàn  tells  us  in  the 
folio wing  rann : 

"  Tadg  Mac  Kèin,  that  gore-stained  battle-axe, 
Was  seven  times  victor  in  one  day, 
And  broke  the  routed  ranks  of  Uladh, 
From  Crinna's  ford  to  high  Ard-Kèin." 

í9  Upon  the  slaughter  of  the  three  Then  Cormac  said,  «Itiawelldone; 

Kj^jKj^x  Rir     i.        1-  Hi!i  hand  has  never  failed  Laga.' " 

Ferffuses,  the  Four  Masters  have  pre-  ^^  , ,  ^     .  oi        -Ti  a 

se?vld  a;  ancient  rann,  of  which  the  ^f^^l^  '^  ^^^'  ^lane,  in  the  county 

foUowingisatranslation:  ""  ^o '^..^^j.^^.gjainn,    now    Drum- 

"  Upon  one  stone  at  Rath-Cro  inisklin  and  Drumiskin,  in  the  present 

Were  slain  the  three  Ferguses.  COUnty  01  Louth. 
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Tadg  tlien,  tliough  "he  had  received  three  spear-wonnds, 
mounted  his  car,  and  ordered  liis  cliarioteer  to  drive  him  to- 
wards  Temliair,  hoping  to  encompass  its  rojai  walls  within  the 
circuit  to  be  made  by  liis  war-steeds  within  that  day.  They 
then  drove  straight  upon  Temhair,  tliongli  Tadg  had  swooned 
several  times,  from  the  loss  of  the  blood  which  continued  to  &o\r 
from  his  wounds.  And  when  they  had  thus  reached  near  to 
Ath-Oliath,  Tadg  addressed  his  charioteer,  and  said :  ^'  Have  we 
yet  taken  in  Temhair?"  "Wehavenot,"  said  the  charioteer: 
and  Tadg,  thereupon,  killed  him  at  a  blow. 

Soon  after  the  slaughter  of  his  charioteer,  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
fell  in  with  him,  and  seeing  the  three  great  wounds  from  which 
Tadg  was  suffering,  he  commanded  his  own  physician  to  put  a 
live  chafer  into  one  of  them,  a  grain  of  barley  into  another,  and 
the  splinter  of  a  spear-blade  into  the  third,  and  then  to  cause 
the  wounds  to  heal  externally.^^ 

In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  the  warrior  wasted  away  in 
withering  dis3ase  for  a  whole  year,  until  Lugaidh  Laga  went  to 
Munster  in  search  of  the  Wise  Surgeon,  which  physician  came,  at 
his  request,  and  brought  with  him  .  his  tliree  pupils.  Wlien 
these  heard  the  ^groans  of  Tadg,  upon  their  arrival  at  his  dun 
(fort),  the  Wise- Surgeon, ^'^  upon  being  informed  by  Tadg  about  his 
first  sore,  he  demanded  of  the  íirst  of  his  three  pupils,  and  said  ; 
*'  AVhat  is  the  cause  of  this  sore  ?"  *'  That  is  a  sore  caused  by 
a  sharp  prickle,"  said  the  pupil,  *'  and  tlie  prickle  is  an  awn  of 
barley."  Next,  when  he  had  heard  ali  about  the  second  sore,  he 
demanded  of  liis  second  pupil  what  was  its  cause.  "  This  is  a 
sore  caused  by  a  live  worm,"  said  he,  "for  a  live  chafer  has 
been  put  into  the  second  wound."  He  was  then  told  ali  about 
the  third  sore,  and  again  asked  of  his  third  pupil  what  had 
caused  it.    "This  is  a  sore  whose  cause  is  the  point  of  a  weapon," 

^^  The  extravagant  and  impossible  a  territorial  reward  for  tliat  battle  that 

Btory  here  told  is  evidently  a  calumny,  Cormac  gave  to  Tadg,  the  Kiannacta, 

invented  in  order  to  tarnish  the  glory  which  are  in  Magh-Breagh,  as  is  cele- 

of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  who  was  one  of  brated  in  other  books." 

the  greatest  and  wisest  of  our  pagan  ^^  Wise- Surgeon.     Faithliagh  {Fah' 

monarchs.    It  may  be  remarked,  that  leea)  is  the  term  used  in  the  original, 

the  greater   our  monarchs  and  chief-  This  word  is  nsually  translated  surgeon  ; 

tains  appear  to  have  been,  the  more  but,  as  it  was  given  as  a  distinctive  title 

were  they  subject  to  such  calumnies.  to  this  physician,  the  translator  thinks 

Thus  have  Aengus  Tuirmech,  Ooncobar  it  to  be,  in  this  instance,  put  by  mis- 

IVIac  Nessa,  Crimthan  Niadh-nair,  Olild  take,  either  íipr  "  Aith-liagh"  (ãh  leea)^ 

Olum,  and  the  great  Cormac  been  each,  which  would  mean  a  veteran  or  experi-  ' 

ia  turn,  most  vilely  defamed  by  the  enced  physician ;    or  for  "  faithliagh" 

Btory-tellersofthcirenemiès.   TheFour  (/ai^j/eea),  a  wise  physician.     0'Hallo- 

Masters  relate  that,  "  In  the  array  of  ran  calls  him  Finghiu  Faithliagh  {Fvfír 

Cormac  came  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  and  een  Fawleea), 
Lugaidh  to  that  battle  ;  and  it  was  as 
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said  tlie  third  pnpil.  Then  tlie  Wise-Surgeon  entered  tlie  liouse 
where  tlie  patient  was  Ijing,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  place  an 
iron  plougli-share  in  the  íire ;  and  there  he  left  it  until  lie  had 
inade  ifc  quite  red,  saying  tliat  lie  was  preparing  to^opêrate  with 
it  upon  Tadg.  But  wlien  the  latter  saw  liim  getting  ready  the 
red  iron,  in  order  to  tlirust  it  tlirougli  liis  body,  his  Eeart  trem- 
bled  so  violently  within  Mm,  and  his  terror  became  so  great, 
that  he  forcibly  cast  out  from  his  several  sores  the  grain  of 
baiiey,  the  chafer,  and  the  splinter  of  the  spear-head.  After  this 
the  Wis3-Surgeon  performed  a  radical  cure  of  his  wounds,  so  that 
Tadg  became  perfectly  healed  within  a  very  shòrt  time  after. 

This  warrior  afterwards  won  large  possessions  in  Leth-Cuinn; 
for  Connla  and  Cormac  Galengach  were  the  sons  of  Tadg,  son  of 
Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  and  from  him  have^sprung  the  0'Haras, 
0'Garas,  0'Caseys  (of  Breàgh,  in  Meath),*and  the  0'Connor3 
Keenaught  (i.  e.'  the  0'Connors  of  Ulster).  The  foUowing  are 
the  terrítories  that  were  posses.sèd  by  his  posterity,  namely :  the 
Galenga,  both  east  and  west ;"  the  Kiannacta,'*  both  south  and 
north  ^  and  the  Luighni,  both  east  and  west. 

But  there  were  some  otíier  tribes  of  the  blood  of  Eber,  besides 
these,  who  had  wori  territories  in  Leth  Cuinn  ;  such  as  the  race 
of  Cochlàn,  son  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Dathin,  son  of  Tecari,  son  .of 
Trèn,  son  of  Sidhe,  son  of  Anbili,  son  of  Beg,  son  of  Aedgan, 
son  of  Delbaeth,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  Ech-luath,  son  of 
Lugaidh  Menn,  son  of  Aengus  Tirech,  son  of  Per-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum.  The  terri- 
tories acquired  by  these  were   the   seven  Delbna"   {Dãllãvna), 


^3  Gallenga,  east  and  west,  i.  e.  in 
Meath  and  in  Oonnaught.  Before  ex- 
plauied. 

-'  Kiammda,  south.  This  territory 
exíended  from  the  Iliver  Liffey  to  near 
Dramiskin,  in  the  county  of  Louth 
(comprehending  thebarony  of  Ferrard, 
cr  Arda  Kianacta,  in  that  county). 
Duleek,  in  Meath,  is  mentioned  as  in  it. 
0'Cathasaigh,  or  0'Casey,  of  Saithni, 
in  Magh  Breàgh,  was  one  of  its  princi- 
pal chiefs.  He  was  dispossessed  shortly 
after  the  English  invasion,  by  Hugo  de 
Lacy.  This  tribe  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  0'Cathasaigh,  or  0'0aseys,  of 
Coillti  Mabinecha,  whose  territory  lay 
on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Limerick,  near  the  town  of  Mit- 
chelstoun.  The  Kianacta  Breàgh  did 
not  include  Tara  within  their  bounds. 
The  northern  Kianacta,  the  tribeland 
of  0'Connor  of  Glengiven,  has  been 


ah-eadj  pointed  out;  so  have  the 
Luighni. 

The  importance  of  the  services  ren- 
dered  by  Tadg  to  king  Cormac,  are 
sufficiently  attested  by  the  largeness 
and  fertility  of  the  territory  given  to 
him  as  a  reward  for  his  valor  ;  as  is  the 
bravery  of  his  descendants  by  the  num- 
ber  and  extent  of  the  territories  won 
by  theni  in  Ulster  and  Conna)p:ght. 
The  posterity  of  Kian  did  not,  how- 
ever,  ali  migrate  to  these  new  districts ; 
the  chief  part  of  his  descendants  ruled 
the  Elian  territory  down  to  a  Iate 
period.  There  is  an  ancient  historie 
tale  still  extant,  called  the  Cath  Crinna, 
which  minutely  describes  the  battle  of 
Crinna.  "  Some  of  its  details  are  le» 
gendary,  but  it  is  true  as  to  its  main 
facts."— 0'D. 

"^  Seven  Delbna.  1.  0'FinnaHain 
was  the  chief  of  Delbna  Mor,  now  call- 
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namely :  Delbna-Mor,  Delbna-Beg,  Delbna  Edtliartlia,  Delbna  of 
larthar-Midhe  (i.  e  of  the  west  of  Meatli),  Delbna  of  Sitli 
Nennta,  Delbna  of  Cuil-Fabar,  Delbna  of  Tir-da-locli,  in  Con- 
naught.  ' 

R^member,  reader,  tliat  it  was  Lugaidli  Laga  tbat  slew  Femas 
of  the  Black  Teeth  of  wbose  reign  we  haye  just  treated;  and 
that  where  be  slew  him  was  at  the  battle  of  Crinna;  and  that  it 
was  at  the  mstigation  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  that  he  did  the 
cleed. 


CORMAC   UL-FADA,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D  213.^^  Cormac  Ul-fada,  son  of  Art  Aeinfer,  son  of  Qonn 
Ked-cathach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  assumed  the  sovereimty 
of  Ireland  which  he  held  for  fortj  years.  He  was  styled 
Oormac  Ul-íada,  either  on  account  of  his  wearing  a  lon^r  beard  '^ 
1.  e.  "  nlcha  fada  f  or  from  the  phrase  *'  Ula  a  bh-fad  ( Úlla^vad) 
which  means  far  or  remote  from  Uladh ;  for  he  had  been  for  ten 
years  banished  from  Ulster  or  Uladh,  by  the  Ulidians,  who  had 
inílicted  many  evils  upon  him  previous  to  his  accession  to  the 
Irish  monarchy. 

And  the  mother  of  Cormac  was  named  Ectach,"'  dano-bter  of 
Olkètach  the  Smith.  And  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of 
Mocrumhi,  that  he  was  conceived  of  Art  by  the  Smith^s  dano-h- 


ed  the  Darony  of  Delvm,  county  VTest- 
meath;  2.  0'Maeil-chàllainn,  or  Mul- 
holland,  of  Delbna  Beg,  now  the  barony 
of  Demi-Fore,  in  the  same  county; 
3.  Mac  Cochlain,  or^Coghlan,  of  Delbna 
Ethra,  or  Edthartha  {Atliarah),  now  the 
barony  of  Garrycastle,  Kings  Coun- 
ty ;  4.  0'Scolaidhe,  of  Delbna  larthar 
Midhe  {Eerhar-Mee),  otherwise  called 
Delbna  Tennmhuigh  {Tenvoye),  v/hich 
lay  somewhere  in  Tebtha  or  Teffiâ  ; 
5.  Delbna-Sithe-Nennta  {Sheehíe  Nen- 
ta)  was  probably  another  name  for 
Delbna  Nuadath,  which  lay  bctween 
the  rivers  Suck  and  ShannoB.  in  the 
barony  of  Athlone,  county  Roscom- 
mon;  this  sept  sunk  early  under  the 
Ui  Mani  ;  6.  0'Fathartaigh  (OTaher- 
ty)  was  lord  of  Delbna  Culi  Pabair, 
which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
Lough  Corrib  ;  7.  Mac  Conroi  (now 
sometimes  corrupted  to  King)  was  lord 
of  Delbna  of  Tir-da-loch  (i.  e.  the  land 
of  the  two  lakes),  which  lay  between 
Loch  Orbsen  (Lough  Corrib)  and  Loch 
lurgan  (the  Bay  of  Gaiway).    0'h- 


Adhnaigh  (now  Hyney;  was  also  one 
of  the  principal  septs  of  the  Connaugh 
Delbna.— fe  notes  to  the  Leahhar-7ia-s: 
Ceart.  ^ 

^  A.  D.  22Y.    Four  Masters. 

^  Long-beard.  This  is  the  least  forc- 
ed  and  the  most  probable  explanation 
of  the  surname  "  Ul-f  hada"  (Uiladda. 
The  second  is  silly,  and  unfounded  in 
fact.  0'Flaherty  gives  one  scarcely 
better,  though  one  seemingly  more  iu 
accordance  with  historie  events,  i.  e. 
that  he  was  called  "  Ul-f  hada"  becaus(/ 
he  banished  the  "  Ulta"  once  or  twice 
to  the  Isles  of  Man  and  the  Hebrides^ 
far  (fad)  from  their  native  "  Uladh." 

-'  Ectâch.  The  Gaels  were  not  the 
only  race  of  conquerors  that  claimed 
the  right  by  which  Art  is  said  to  Lave 
got  possession  of  this  damsel,  whoso 
name  Echtach  (Aightagh),l  c.  admira- 
ble,  tells  of  her  unusual  attractions. 
Down  to  the  last  century  a  similar,  and 
even  more  barbarous  usage,  under  the 
name  of  Droit  du  Seigneur,  was  main- 
tained  in  some  of  the  most  polished 
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ter,  wIlo  was  tliat  king's  dowered  mistress ;  for,  by  a  custom  then 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  wlienever  a  king  or  nobleman  had  placed 
liis  aíFections  upon  tlie  daughter  a  brughaidh  ihrooeé)^  or  biatacli 
(beeaiagh),  and  wisbed  to  make  lier  his  concubine  or  paramour, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  get  possession  of  her  as  sucb,  upon  bis 
presenting  ber  wilh  a  suMcient  dowry  or  marriage  portion.  It 
was  thus  that  Art  bad  acquired  possession  of  Oormac's  motber ; 
for  it  was  not  sbe  that  was  bis  married  wife,  but  Medb  Leth- 
derg  {Meive  lãh-yarg\  daughter  of  Conan  of  Cualann,  after  whom 
Eath-Meidhbhe  {Rawh-Meivie^  i.  e.  Medb's  Fort),  near  Tembair, 
bas  been  called. 

Wonderfal,  indeed,  was  the  vision  which  was  tben  seen  by 
Ectacb,  the  motber  of  Cormac.  Sbe  imaginecl,  as  sbe  lay 
asleep  by  the  side  of  Art,  that  ber  bead  bad  been  struck  off 
from  ber  body,  and  that  tbere  grew  out  of  ber  neck  a  large 
and  stately  tree,  wbose  branches  spread  over  the  wbole  of  Eri ; 
and  tben,  that  a  sea  carne  and  overwbelnied  the  tree,  and  laid  it 
prostrate  upon  the  eartb ;  and  afterwards,  that  another  stately 
tree  sprung  out  of  the  roots  of  the  íirst,  but  that  tbere  blew  a 
wbirlwind  from  the  west,  which  laid  it  low.  Wben  the  damsel 
had  seen  this  vision,  sbe  started  from  ber  sleep,  and  told  its 

Eurport  to  Art.  ^'It  is  true,"  said  Art,  ''that  every  woman's 
ead  is  her  busband.  I  sball  tben  be  taken  off  from  thee  on 
to-morrow,  in  the  battle  at  Magh  Mocrumbi;  and  that  stately 
tree  that  appeared  to  spring  from  thy  neck,  sball  be  a  son  whom 
tbou  shalt  bear  to  me,  and  who  shaíl  rule  ali  Eri  as  her  king ; 
and  the^  sea  that  is  to  overthrow  it,  means  the  boné  of  íish  which 
be  sball  swallow,  and  by  which  he  sball  be  strangied.  And  the 
other  stately  tree,  that  seemed  to  spring  from  the  roots  of  the 
íirst,  means  also  a  son  who  sball  be  born  to  thy  son,  and  who 
sball  likewise  reign  as  king  of  Eri ;  and  that  wbirlwind  from  the 
west  that  is  to  ]ay  it  prostrate,  betokens  a  battle  that  sball  be 
fought  between  bim  and  the  Fiann  of  Eri,  and  be  sball  be 
slain  therein  by  the  Fiann,  but,  from  that  day  fortb,  ali  good  for- 
tune  sball  depart  forever  from  the  Fiann."  And  that  vision  was 
fulíilled,  both  in  the  case  of  Cormac  and  of  bis  son  Carbri ;  for  it 
was  by  baving  made  bim  swallow  the  boné  of  a  íish  that  the 
"  Siabrada"  {ISheevree  or  Sheevragha)^  that  is,  the  demons,  stran- 

Bations  of  Europe.    The  facts  tliat  tli3  liave  founded  feudalism,  or  forgotten 

offspring  of  sucli  unioiís  were  not  dêem-  by  their  descendants. 
ed    illegitímate,   and   that    the    noble        The  following'  eveiits  are  recorded 

ravisher  was  forced  by  Brehon  law  to  by  the  Four  Masters  as  having"  taken 

grant  a  dowry  to  the  injured  maidan,  place  during  the    reign  of    Cormac, 

were   attenuating   circumstances  that  who,  if  not  the  very  greatest,  was  one 

seem  to  have  been  either  overlooked  by  of  the  greatest  monarchs  that  ever  ruled 

the  chivalrous  Teutoas,  who  are  said  to  Ireland. 
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gled  Cormac ;  and  Carbri  Lificar  fell  by  tlie  Fiann  at  tlie  battle 
of  Gabra  {Gaura  and  Gavra). 

Some  historians  will  have  it  tbat  Etlini  Taebb-fada  {Taivàda)^ 
danghter  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  was  the  wife  of  Cormac ;  but  that  as- 
sertion  cannot  be  trae,  wheii  we  are  told  that  slie  was  also  the 
mother  of  Carbri  Lificar ;  for  there  were  eighty-eight  years  from 
the  death  of  Cathaeir  Mor  to  the  accession  of  Cormac  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland,  namely :  the  twenty  years  that  Conn  had 
reigned ;  the  seveii  years  *of  thè  reign  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh 
Lamha ;  the  thirty  years  of  Art  Aeinfer ;  and  the  thirty  years 
of  Mac-Con ;  with  the  one  year  of  Fergus  Dubh-dedach,  who 
immediately  preceded  the  present  monarch.  But  it  is  the  truth 
t(y State  that  Ethni  OUamda,  daughter  of  Danlaing,  son  of  Enna 
Niadh  {Neea)j  was  the  mother  of  Carbri  Lificar,  and  the  wife  of 
Cormac. 

It  was  she  that  was  the  foster-child  of .  Buikedh  Brugh,  a 
wealthy  grazier,  who  dwelt  amongsfc  the  Leinstermen,  and  whose 
wont  it  was  to  keep  the  cauldron  of  hospitahty  constantly  on 
the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  every  one  of  the  men  of 
beland  that  might  come  to  his  house.  JSTow  this  Buikedh  Brugh 
was  thus  circumstanced :  he  was  a  man  of  abundant  wealth,  for 
he  had  seven  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  each  herd  of  these  there 
were  seven-score  of  cows.  AVith  these  he  had  large  herds  of 
horses,  and  of  every  other  description  of  stock  in  like  manner. 
Knowing  this,  the  nobles  of  Leinster  made  a  practice  of  coming 
to  his  house,  attended  by  bands  of  their  followers,  and  at  their 
departure  thence  they  usually  took  ofif  with  them — one  party  a 
drove  of  his  kine ;  another  a  stud  of  his  brood  mares,  Avith  their 
colts  ;  another  a  troop  of  his  steeds.  Li  this  manner  they  soon 
stripped  him  of  ali  his  wealth,  so  that  at  last  there  remained  in 
his  possession  but  seven  cows  and  a  buli.  With  thes3,  he  stole 
away  by  night  from  Dun  Buikidh,  and  betook  himself,  with  his 
wife  and  his  foster-child  Ethni,  to  an  oak-wood  that  lay  near 
Kenannus  (Kells),  in  Meath,  at  which  place  Cormac  was  wont 
to  reside  at  that  time.  There  Buikedh  built  him  a  hut,  in 
which  he  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  his  foster-child;  and  there 
did    Ethni   serve  and  wait  upon.her  nurse,   and   her   foster- 

A.  D.  234.    The  eightli  year  of  Cor-  battle  of  Srutli   (Slirule,   co.  Loutli), 

mac,  Olild  Olum,  son  of  Mogh  Nua-  against  the  Ulstermen ;  the  battle  of 

dath,   king   of  Munster,  died. — A.  D.  Slighe  Cualgni    (co.   Louth). — A.  D. 

236.     The  battle  of  Granard  (in  Long-  237.     The  battle  of  Ath-Betha  (prob- 

ford),  by  Oormac,  against  the  Ulster,  ably  Ballybay,   co.    Monaghan);    the 

men.     A  battle  at  Eu,  in  Magh  Aei-  battle  of  Dumha,  this  year  by  Oorjnac. 

against  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  — A.  D.  238.  A  battle  at  Oiiil-tochair 

Conall,  king  of  Connaught.    A  battle  thrice,  and  three  battles  at  Dubhadh 

at  Eth  ;  the  battle  of  Kenn-Dari ;  the  (Dowth,  on  the  Boyne,  co.  Meath) — 
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fatlier,  as  if  she  were  tlieir  maid-seryant.  While  they  were  thus 
situated,  king  Cormac  chanced  to  ride  out  one  day  alone,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  traversing  the  lands  tliat  lay  arouiid  his  town ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  ride,  he  carne  upon  the  beautiful  niaid  Ethni, 
whom  he  espied  milking  the  seven  cows  of  her  foster-father. 
And  it  was  thiis  that  she  proceeded  to  perform  her  task :  she 
had  brought  with  her  two  pails,  into  on,e  of  which  she  milked 
the  íirst  half-draught  from  the  cows,  and  then,  taking  the  second 
pail,  she  milked  the  second  half-draught  therein.  She  then 
returned  to  the  hnt  of  her  foster-father,  and  having  left  the  milk 
within,  she  brought  thence  two  other  pails,  and  also  a  liòrn, 
which  she  held  in  her  hand;  with  these  she  betook  her  to  a 
stream  that  ran  not  far  from  the  hut.  and  by  means  of  the  horn 


A.  D.  239.  The  battle  of  Allamagli 
(probably  the  plain  of  the  river  Ela, 
now  Alio,  CO..  Cork),  and  seven  bat- 
tlés  at  Eíbé  (now  Slieve  Uva,  co. 
Clare).— A.  D.  240.  The  battle  at 
Magh  'I'ect,  and  the  íleet  of  Cormac 
sailed  across  Magh  Rein^(i.  e.  the  plain 
of  Rian,  i.  e.  the  sea)  this  year,  so  that 
it  was  on  that  occasion  he  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Alba  (Scotland). — A.  D. 
241.  These  are  the  battles  of  Cormac, 
fought  against  Munster  this  year  :  the 
battle  of  Berr?  ;  the  battle  of  Loch 
Lein  (Killarney);  the  battle  of  Liiim- 
nech  (Limerick);  the  battle  of  Grian  ; 
the  battle  of  Clasach  :  the  battle  of 
Muiresg ;  the  battle  of  Ferta,  in  which 
fell  Eocaidh  Taebh-fada,  son  of  Olild 
Olum ;  the  battle  of  Samhain,  in  which 
fell  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum ;  and  the 
battle  of  Ard-cam.  The  massacre  of 
the  girls  at  Claein-ferta,  at  Terahair,  by 
Bunlaing,  son  of  Enna  Niadh,  king  of 
Leinster.  Thirty  royal  girls  was  their 
number,  and  a  hundred  niaids  with 
each  of  them.  Twelve  princes  of  the 
Leinstermen  did  Cormac  put  to  death 
together,  in  revenge  for  that  massacre, 
together  with  an  exaction  of  the  Bo- 
rumha,  with  an  increase  after  Tuathal. 
["In  times  of  Paganism  v/e  find  in 
Irelrnd  females  devoted  to  celibacy. 
There  was  in  Tara  (Temhair)  a  royal 
foundation  of  this  kind,  wherein  none 
were  admitted  but  virgins  of  royal 
blood.  It  was  called  Cluain-Fert,  or 
the  place  of  retirement  uqtil  death,  as 
they  never  retired  from  the  precincts  of 


the  honse  from  their  íirst  reception. 
The  duty  of  these  virgins  was  to  keep 
constantly  alive  the  fires  of  Bèl,  or  the 
Sun,  and  of  Samhain,  or  the  Moon, 
which  customs  they  borrowed  from 
their  Phoenician  ancestors.  Dunlaing, 
son  of  Endeus,  broke  into  this  retreat, 
with  a  number  of  wretches  equally 
abandoned,  and  not  being  able  to  vio- 
late  the  virgins,  basely  put  them  to  the 
sword.  Besides  putting  the  principal 
perpetrators  to  death,  Cormac  obliged 
their  successors  to  send  thirty  white 
cows,  with  calves  of  the  same'  color, 
every  year  to  Temhair,  and  thirty  bras3 
collars  for  these  cows,  and  thirty  chaina 
to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  milking." — • 
0'iía/.]— A.  D.  248.  The  twenty- 
second  year  of  Cormac,  a  battle,  at 
Fochard  Murthemni  (now  Faughard, 
near  Dundalk),  by  Cormac,  this  year. 
The  battle  of  Crinna  Fregobail  was 
fought  by  Cormac,  against  the  Ulster- 
men,  where  fell  Aengus  Finn,  son  of 
Fergus  Dubh-dèdach,  king  of  Ulster, 
with  the  slaughter  of  the  Ulstermen 
about  him. — ^A.  D.  265.  Kellach,  son 
of  Cormac,  and  Cormac's  law-giver, 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  the  eye  of 
Cormac  himself  was  destroyed  with  one 
thrust  of  a  lance,  by  Aengus  Gaibh- 
uaibthech,  son  of  Fiacha  Suighdhe, 
son  of  Feidhlimidh  the  Law-giver. 
Cormac  afterwards  íbught  and  gained 
seven  battles  over  the  Deisi,  in  re- 
venge for  that  deed,  and  he  expelled 
them  from  their  territory,  m  that  they 
are  now  in  Munster. 
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slie  íilled  one  of  tlie  pails  witli  the  water  which.  ran  near  tlie 
bank,  and  the  other  with  tliat  which  ran  in  tlie  middle  of  tlie 
stream.  She  again  returned  to  tlie  liut  with  her  pails,  and  soon 
carne  fortli  a  tliird  time,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  sickle,  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  rushes.  As  she  cut  these,  she  took  care  to 
set  every  sickle-full  of  green  rushes  that  Avere  long,  on  one  side, 
while  she  set  the  short  rushes  on  the  other.  Now  it  also  hap- 
pened  that  Cormac,  smitten  with  love  for  the  maiden,  had  con- 
tinued  to  stand  by  her  while  she  was  performing  ali  of  those 
oífices ;  and  he  at  length  demanded  of  her,  for  whom  she  had 
made  that  careful  selection  of  the  milk,  the  water,  and  the  rushes. 
*'The  person  fòr  whom  I  have  made  it,"  said  she,  "has  a  right 
to  still  greater  kindness  from  me,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der it."  '^  Of  what  name  is  he  ?"  said  Cormac.  "  Buikedh  Brugh," 
replied  she.  ''  Is  that  Buikedh,  the  biatach  {heeataghy^  said 
Cormac,"  that  Leinsterman  who  is  so  famous  throughout  Ireland?" 
*^  It  is,"  replied  the  maid.  ''  Then  tliou  art  his  fosterrchild,  Ethni, 
daughter  of  Dunlaing,"  said  the  king.  "Iam,"  replied  Ethni. 
*^It  has  happened  well,"  said  Cormac,  "for  thou  shalt  be  my 
only  wife."  "The  disposal  of  me  does  not  rest  with  myself," 
said  Ethni,  "  but  with  my  foster-father."  Upon  this,  Cormac  ac- 
companied  her  to  Buikedh,  upon  whom  he  promised  to  bestow 
rich  presents,  provided  he  got  Ethni  as  his  wife.  Buikedh, 
thereupon,  consented  to  give  the  maiden  in  marriage  to  the 
king ;  who,  upon  his  part,  granted  the  "  tuath"  or  district  of 
Oghrãn,  with  store  of  cattle,  and  which  lay  near  Temhair,  to 
Buikedh,  to  possess  during  his  lifetime.  And  then  the.marriage 
of  Cormac  was  consummated,  and  she  bore  him  a  distinguished 
son,  who  was  named  Carbri  Lificar. 

This  Cormac  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  wisest  monarchs  that 
ever  possessed  Ireland.     Of  this  fact,  let  his  Tegasg  Kigh^^  (^%- 

^  Tegasg  Righ.  Copies  of  this  work,  of  Ireland   to  Temhair,  and   ordered 

ascribed  to  king  Cormac,  are  yet  ex-  them  to  writè  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
tanc  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  and  in  the  ^  in  one  book,  which  was  named  the 
Book  of  Ballymote  ;  and  translated  ex- '  Psalter   of   Temhair.    In  that   book 

tracts  from  it  are  given  in  the  Dublin  were  entered  the  coeval  exploits   and 

Penny  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  213,  214,  215,  synchronisms  of  the  kings  of  Ireland 

and  231,  232. — O'/).  with  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the 

CFlaherty  says,  that  "  Gormac's  lit-  world,  and  of  the  kings  of  the  provinces 

erary  productions,  still  extant  in  manu-  with  the  monarchs  of  Ireland.    In  it 

Bcript,  prove  him  to  have  been  an  able  was  also  written  what  the  monarchs  of 

legislator  and  antiquarian  :   his  laws,  Ireland  were  entitled  to  receive  from 

enacted  for  the  public  good,  were  never  the  provincial  kings,  and  the  rents  and 

abrogated  while  the  Irish  monarchy  dues  of  the  provincial  kings  from  their 

lasted."  subjects,  from  the  noblo  to  the  subalt- 

"  It  was  this  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  ern.    In  it  also  were  described   the 

aJsp,  that   collected  the    Chroniclers  boundaries  and  meares  of  Ireland,  from 
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gash  Tlee\  or  Book  of  Precepts  for  Kings,  whioli  was  transcribed 
bj  bis  son,  Carbri  Lificar,  bear  testimony,  as  well  as  the  many 
other  praisewortby  institutes,  named  frorn  hím,  that  are  still  to 
be  found  in  tbe  books  of  the  Brehon  La  ws. 

Cormac  was  also  one  of  tlie  kings  that  kept  the  most  princely 
household,  and  that  maintained  the  largest  retinue  of  attendants, 
that  ever  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  The  truth  of  this 
fact  may  be  learned  from  the  accoiint  which  the  bard-sage  of 
king  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerbeol,  namely,  Amirghin,  son  of  Amal- 
gaidhj  son  of  Mael-Enadna,  has  given  of  the  Hall  of  Mi-Ouarta, 
built  and  regulated  by  king  Cormac  himself,  in  the  book  called 
the  Dinn-Senchas,  written  by  the  said  Amirghin.  However,  it 
was  long  before  the  time  of  Cormac  that  the  flall  of  Mi-Cuarta 
was  first  founded ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Slanoll,  king  of  Ireland, 
died  within  its  walls,  many  ages  before  the  reign  of  the  present 
king.  This  is,  then,  what  must  be  meant,  namely,  that  it  was  in 
Cormac's  time  that  it  was  first  converted  into  a  banqnet  hall. 
It  was  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  thirty  cubits  in  height, 
and,  in  breadth,  it  was  fifty  cubits.^"  In  it  there  was  a  flaming 
lamp,  and  it  was  entered  by  fourteen  doors.  It  contained  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  beds,  besides  Cormac's  own.  One  hnndred 
and  fifty  warriors  stood  in  the  king^s  presence  when  he  sat  down 
to  the  banqiiet.  There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  cup-bearers 
in  waiting ;  and  the  hall  was  provided  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  jewelled  cups  of  silver  and  gold.  Fifty  over  one  thousand 
was  the  number  of  the  entire  household.  It  was  upon  the  mag- 
nificence  and  goodness  of  Cormac  that  the  bard  composed  the 
followinoj  verse : 


**  The  monarcli  Art  left  but  one  cliild, 
Coraiac,  the  royal  sage  of  Corann  : 
Ricli  gifts  he  dealt  with  bounteous  hand — 
A  hundred  clans  have  sprung  from  Cormac." 

Ten  was  the  number  of  Oormac's  daughters,  and  his  sons  were 
three,  as  the  bard  tells  us : 


shore  to  shore,  from  the  province  (cuig-  dimensions  here  given  of  the  Hall  of 

edh)  to  the  cantred  (tuath),  from  the  Mi^Cuarta  have  been  verified  by  mod- 

cantred  to  the  townland  (baili),  from  ern  researches  made  upon  the  spot ;  as 

the  townland  to  the  traighidh  (trawee)  have  alsa  the  much  more  minute  and 

ofland.    These  things  are  celebrated  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  several 

in  the  Leabhar  na  h-tJidhri.    They  are  constructíons  at  Temhair  given  by  our 

evident  in  the  Leabhar  Dinnsenchasa."  antiquaries,  bards,  and  by  the  writers  of 

— Four  Masters.  historio  romance. — SeePetne^s  Antiqui 

^  It  is  to  be  here  reraarked  that  the  ties  of  Tara  HilL 
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"  Ten  daiighters  the  wise  Cormac  had, 
With  three  niost  royal  sons. 
Three  pliinderers  that  wasted  Ciar 
Were  Dari,  Carbri,  Kellacli." 

Dari  was  slain  at  Dubli-ros  {Doo-russ)^  on  the  Boyne,  in  tlie 
plain  of  Breàgli ;  and  it  was  Aengus  Gaeith-buailtech'^  (Ayneesse 
Guee-vooiltagh)  that  killed  Kellacti,  as  th.e  bard  relates  in  the 
following  verse  : 

"  Famed  Aengus  of  death-dealing  spear 
Slew  Kellach,  son  of  Cormac ; 
In  Dubh-ros,  Dari  and  Tadg  Mac  Kêin 
Fell,  near  the  Boyne,  on  smooth  Magh-Breagli." 

In  order  that  the  events  of  this  epoch  may  be  the  better  nn- 
derstood,  I  shall  give  down  here  a  short  genealogical  memoir  of 
the  following  persons  and  tribes  : 

Settlement  of  the  Foiliartaigh^^  and  Laeighsigh  in  Leinster. 

You  mnst,  in  the  first  place,  nnderstand  that  Feidlimidh  Eect- 
mar  (king  of  Ireland)  had  three  sons,  namely :  Eocaidh  Finn, 
Fiacaidh  Snighdi,  and  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  as  has  been 
heretofore  recounted.  Of  these,  Conn  and  his  posterity  abode 
at  Temhair  and  possessed  thç  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  Eocaidh 
Finn  went  to  dwell  in  Leinster ;  and  it  was  in  his  time  that  Cu- 
Corb,  son  of  Mogh-  Corb,  was  king  of  that  pentarchate.  It  was, 
also,  by  this  Eocaidh  Finn  that  Laeighsech  {LueeshagJi)  Kenn- 
mor,^^  son  (or  rather  descendant)  of  Conall  Keàrnach,  had  been 
fostered  and  educated. 

About  the  same  time  the  Muimhnigh  {Muivnih  or  Mueenih) 
or  Mnnstermen  held  great  sway  in  Leinster,  so  that  they  were 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Osraide  {Osree)  and  of  Laeighis^* 
{Lueesh)^  as  far  as  Mullach  Masden.     But  when  Cu-Corb  saw 

^'  Gaeith-buailtech,  i.  e.  spear  or  jave-  tain  liere  meant  was  Lngaidh  Laeigh- 

lin-striking.     He   is  elsewhere  called  secli   {Looee  Lueeshagh),  the    son    or 

QeíihhAJ Siihhthiich  {Ginv-ooiffagh),i.e,  descendant    of   Laeighsech   Cenn-mor 

of  the  terrible  spear,  which  is  a  much  (Kenn-mor),  the  grandson  (not  the  son) 

more  elegant  compound.  of  Conall  Keàrnach. 

^  Fothariaigh.    The  territories  pos-        ^*  Laeighis.    The  name  of  this  terri- 

sessed  by  this  tribe  have  been  hereto-  tory  has    been  anglicized,   Leix.    It 

fore  described.     0'Nolan  and  0'Lor-  originally  comprised  the  present  baro- 

cain,  now  Larkin,  are  its  chief  repre-  nies  of  East  and  West  Maryborough, 

Bentatives.  Stradbally,    and     Cullenagh,    in   the 

^^  Laeighsech  Kenn-mor^  i.  e.  Laeigh-  Queen's  county.    The  chieftain  sept  of 

sech  of  the  Lai^e  Head.    The  chief-  the  descendants  of  Lugaidh  Laeighsech 
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the  Muiístermen  gaining  such  siipremacy  in  liis  principalítj,  lie 
demaiided  aid,  Avherewith  to  expel  tliem  oiit  of  Leinster,  from 
Eocaidil  Einn.  Tlie  latter  conseiited  to  his  reqiiest,  and  assem- 
bled  li  is  paríisans  from  ali  sides,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  muster- 
ing  togetiíer  a  nnmcrous  armj,  over  which  lie  set  his  own  foster- 
son,  Laeigliscch.  Kenn-mor,  as  general;  llien,  liaving  joined  his 
forces  to  tliose  of  Cn-Corb.  tlie  Leinster  king,  lie  made  head 
against  tlie  men  of  Munster,  Laeiglisecli  Kenn-mor  holding 
the^command  of  their  united  arniies,  as  general-in-chief.  Thus 
thej  succeeded  in  driving  the  iiitruders  from  Mullacli-Masden 
(Mallaghmast)  to  the  Berba  (Barrow),  where  they  gave  them  a 
great  defeat,  at  Ath-Truisdin  {Awh-trushdeen)^  near  Athy,  which 
is  now  caíled  Ath-ui-Berba  (Awh-eeh-Berva).  Thence  they 
followed  up  the  pursuit  nntil  they  roíited  them  again  at.  Coir- 
teni,^^  in  Magh-Kiada.  From  this  place,  also,  they  continned  to 
pnrsue  their  enemies  nntil  they  had  given  them  a  third  great 
defeat  at  Slighe-Dala  (S hke-daivla)^  Avhich  is  now  called  the 
Belach-Mor,  or  Great  Eoad  of  Ossory.  Thns  was  the  pentarcbate 
of  Leinster  relieved  by  those  chieis  from  tbe  bonda ge  of  the 
Munstermen.  In  reward  thereof,  Eocaidh.  Finn  got  a  grant  of 
the  Seven  Fotharfa-Laighen  {Foliaria  Loyen)^  or  Fotharts  of 
Leinster,  for  himself  and  his  posterity  for  ever.  His  dália  (foster- 
son)  got  a  like  gfant  of  the  Seven  Laeighsecha  (Leix)  for  him- 
self and  his  progeny,  as  a  warrior's  fee,  for  his  generalship  in 
expelling  the  Munstermen  from  the  places  just  mentioned.  Be- 
sides  this,  the  king  of  Leinster  covenanted,  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  successors  on  the  throne,  that  the  back  of  every  ox, 
and  the  ham  of  every  swine  slaughtered  for  his  and  their  tables, 
should  be  given  as  a  "  curadh-mir"  (curra-meer\  or  champion's 
portion,  to  the  king  of  Laeighis  ;  and  that  one  of  the  battle-axe 
men  of  the  king  of  Laeighis  should  be  for  ever  maintained  in 
the  house  of  the  king  of  Leinster,  at  this  king's  o\yií  expense,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  that  fee  on  the  part  of  his  chieftain,  the 
said  king  of  Laeighis.  It  was  also  one  of  the  privileges  of  the 
latter  king,  to  be  one  of  the  privy-council,  or  confidential  advisers 
of  the  king  of  Leinster;  and  in  public  conventions  lie  occnpied 
the  fourtli  place  next  to  thatking's  person.  It  was  he,  also,  that 
had  the  riglit  of  distributing  ali  the  presents  made  b}^  the  king 
of  Leinster  to  his  nobles  and  ollamhs ;  and  every  present  made 
to  that  king  himself  had  first  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
lord  of  Laeighis,  for  it  was  through  his  ministry  that  ali  such 

íook  the  liame  of  0'Mordlia  [O' Mora),  ^^  Coirteni.    Magli  Riada,  where  tliÍ3 

now  0'Moore,  from  Mordha  (i.  e.  ma-  place  was  situated,  was  the  Lame  of  a 

jestic),  the  twenty-eighth  in  descent  plain  in  Laeighis  or  Leix. 
from  Conall  Keàrnach. — 0'X). 
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gifts  were  to  be  presented.  The  king  of  Leinster  was  also  bonnd 
to  retain  ifi  his  pay  seven  of  the  followers  of  tlie  king  of  LaeigMs, 
wlio  were  to  be  in  continuai  attendance  on  Lis  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  on  liis  arinor,  and  of  accompanying  liim  on 
his  expeditions.  Upon  his  part,  tlie  king  of  Laeigiiis  had  no 
duty  to  pay,  witli  tlie  exception  of  seven  oxen,  wliich  lie  was 
bound  to  send  to  tlie  hnnting-bootli  of  the  king  of  Leinster  ;  but 
he  was,  nevertheless,  bound  to  maintain  seven-score  of  warriors 
at  liis  own  expense,  for  tlie  ser  vice  of  tlie  king  of  Leinster.  lie 
had  also  the  priviledge  of  leading  the  van  of  the  Leinster  army 
when  entering  a  hostile  territory ;  and  in  battle  it  was  his  right 
to  hold  the  ^'beárna  bhaeghail"  {hàrna  vayU\  or  gap  of  danger. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  king  of  Laeighis  was  fui'ther  boand 
to  render  aid  to  the  king  of  the  Fotharta,  and  to  rise  out  with 
hiiTL  in  ali  his  public  conventions  and  general  musterings.  This 
was  because  Eocaidh  Finn,  son  of  Feidlimid  Eectinar,  that  had 
fostercd  Leighscch  Kenn-mcr,  from  whom  the  Laeighsigh  {Luee- 
shih)  are  descended.  These  usages  were  constantly  maintained 
amongst  their  posterity  until  the  Bnglish  invasion. 

The  Setãement  of  the  Desi  (Daishie)  in  Munster, 

With  regard  to  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  {Feeaghai  Suee\  the  other 
brother  of  the  monarch  Conn,  it  was  near  Temhair  that  he  had 
acquired  a  territory,  namely,  the  Desi  Temrach^^  {Daishie  Tav- 
ragh)^  but  he  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  monarch.  He 
had,  íiowever,  tliree  sons,  who  were  named  Eosa,  Aengus  Gaei- 
buailtech  and  Eogan.  Of  these,  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech.surpass- 
ed  ali  the  warriors  of  his  day  in  prowess  and  daring. 

At  this  time,  a  certain  distinguished  warrior  fell  under  the 
enmity  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  and  there  was  found  no  person  who 
would  dare  to  be  his  security  against  the  vengeance  of  the  mon- 
arch, but  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech.  The  king  then  gave  him  Aen- 
gus, as  guarantee  for  his  safety ;  and  Aengus  took  the  noblen:ian 
under  his  especial  protection.  But  it  happened,  soon  after,  that 
Kellach,  son  of  Cormac,  niade  that  nobleman  captive,  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  safeguard  of  Aengus,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  without 
even  asking  leave  of  the  king,  his  father.  When  Aengus  heard 
thereof,  he  marched  straight  to  Temhair,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous  host,  and  there,  by  a  cast  of  his  dreaded  spear,  he  slew 
Kellach,  son  of  Cormac,  as  he  stood  behind  his  father  in  the 
palace,  and  at  the  same  time  wounded  Cormac  himself  in  the 
eye,  so  that  he  was  thenceforward  trusting  to  one  eye.    Cormao, 

^  Besi  Temrach,  i.  e.  the  Desi  of    Deece,  in  the  couniy  of  Meath. 
Tara  or  Temhair,  now  the  barony  of 
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npon  tliis,  immediately  mustered  a  large  army,  and  drove  Aen- 
gus  and  his  kinsmen  into  banishment. 

Many,  indeed,  were  the  battles  whicli  tliis  race  of  Fiacaidh 
Sniglidi  gave  to  Cormac,  though  he  succeeded  in  driving  them 
into  Leinster,  wliere  tliey  remained  for  one  year.  Tbence  tbey 
jproceeded  into  Osraide,  and  íinally  tbey  carne  to  Ob'ld  Ohim, 
•wbose  wife,  Sadb,  dangbter  of  Conn  of  tbe  Hundred  Battle&| 
"V\\3S  a  kinswoman  of  tbeir  own.  Olild  gave  them  tbe  territory 
•which  tbey  tbenceforward*  called  tbe  Desi  Mumban"  {Daishi 
Mom),  or  Desi  of  Munster ;  for  tbe  Desi  Temracb  {Daishi  Tav- 
ragh)  had  been  tbeir  native  conntry,  previous  to  tbeir  expulsion 
thence  by  Cormac.  Tbose  three  sons  of  Fiacaidb  Snigbdi  tben 
divided  tbeir  new  territory  between  tbem  in  tbree  parts. 

Tbougb  some  bave  called  tbis  tribe  tbe  posterity  of  Olild 
Erorm,  and  Ernaide,  or  Ernaans,''  still  tbey  are  not  ôf  tbe  race 
that  is  ^o  called,  for  it  is  tbe  descendants  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh 
Lr.mbaj  tbat  bave  been  named  Ernaide.  It  was,  indeed,  Core 
Dubinn,  son  of  Carbri  Musg,  tbat  was  tbe  autbor  of  bringing  tbe 
TW.Q,  descended  from  Fiacaidb  Suigbdi  into  Munster;  but  it  was 
tbe  posterity  of  tbe  latter,  not  tbe  former,  tbat  were  called  Desi. 
And  Aengus,  son  of  Eocaidb  Finn,  son  of  Feidlimidb  Eectmar, 
was  tbeir  cbieftain  on  tbeir  expedition  to  Munster,  and  in  part- 
nersbip  witb  bim  were  tbe  tbree  sons  of  Fiacaidb  Suigbdi, 
namely :  Eosa,  Eogan  and  Aengus  Gaei-buailtech. 

It  bappened  tbat  about  tbis  time  Carbri  Musg''  bad  acquired 
great  power  in  Munster,  and  tbat  during  bis  time  misfortunes 
and  foilures  of  crops  came  upon  tbat  principality.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  tbat  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  tbrougb  incest  tbat  Coro 
bad  been  borne  to  bim  by  Dubinn,  wbo  was  bis  own  sister ;  for 
tbey  were  botb  tbe  cbildren  of  Conari,  son  of  Mogb  Lamba,  and 
of  Saradb,  daugbter  of  Conn  of  tbe  Hundred  Battles.  Wben, 
tben,  tbe  nobles  of  Munster  bad  taken  notice  tbat  misfortunes 

^  Besi  Mumhan.    This  territory,  in  mistake   above  noticed  by  Keating;. 

tlie  latter  times  of  Irisli  iiidependence,  The  likelihood  is,  that  the  Desi  got  the 

comprised  the  present  county  of  Water-  territory  now  called  Waterford  from 

ford,  where  its  name^  is  still  preserved  the  Iberiaiis,  for  the  purpose  of  íinally 

in  those  of  the  baronies  of  Decies  with-  subjugating  its  more  early  inhabitants. 

in  and  Decies  without  Drum.  ^  Cayhri  Musg.    It  does  not  appear, 

*  Ernaans.    This  name,  as  before  from  the  text,  what  immediate  con* 

stated,  belonged  originally  to  a  Belgian  nection  the  story  of  Carbri  Musg  has 

or  Danann  tribe.   It  had  been  usurped,  with  the  Desi.    We  must  not  under- 

as  we  have  seen,  by  the  descendants  of  stand,  that  he  was  then  king  of  Mun- 

the  Gaelic  chieftain  Olild  Erann,  of  lhe  ster  ;  but  that  he  was,  as  here  repro- 

line  of  Fiacaidh  Fer-mara.    Possibly  sented,  a  powerful  chieftain,  the  nume^i 

a  branch  of  the  original  Ernaans  still  rous  and  extensivo  territories   called 

occupied  the  glens  and  fastnesses  of  the  Musgraide,  or  Muskery,  from  his  de- 

Comarachs,  and  may  have  led  to  the  scendants,  bear  convincing  testimony. 
22 
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had  fallen  upon  tlieir  country  during  the  rule  of  Carbri,  they 
deinanded  of  that  çhieftain,  what  it  was  that  had  taken  its  pro- 
duce  and  good  luck  from  their  land*  And  Cormac  answered 
them,  and  said,  that  it  was  an  incest  that  he  had  himself  com- 
mitted  with  his  own  sister,  namely,  with  Dubinn,  and  that  she 
had  borne  liira  two  sons,  namely,  Core  and  Cormac.  When  the 
chiefs  of  Munster  heard  this,  they  demanded  to  get  the  sons,  in 
order  that  they  might  destroy  them,  by  consuming  them  with  fire, 
•and  then  cast  their  ashes  into  the  running  stream.  '^Let  that 
be  done  by  you,"  said  Dinach  the  Druid,  "as  far  as  Cormac  is 
concerned ;  but  let  not  Corc^*^  be  killed  by  yonr  hands.  Let  him 
be  given  to  me,  and  I  shall  take  him  with  me  out  of  Eri.'^  His 
request  was  granted  him;  and  he  took  the  child  with  him  to 
Inis-Baei,^^  where  he  found  a  vestal  named  Baei,  under  whose 
protection  he  placed  him.  With  her  he  left  him  for  a  year, 
at  the  end  of  which  he  took  him  to  Saradh,  daughter  of  Conn  of 
the  Hundred  Battles,  who  was  liis  grandmother,  by  both  his 
parents. 

But  to  return  to  the  Desi.  They  demanded  of  their  sooth- 
sayers,  if  it  were  their  destiny  to  íind  a  place  of  shelter  or  of 
fixed  residence  in  Munster ;  and  the  soothsayers  answered  them, 
and  advised  them  to  remai n  in  that  land.  And  they,  moreover, 
said  that  the  wife  of  Erma  Kenn-selach,  Conaing  by  name,  was 
then  pregnant,  and  that  the  child  to  be  bom  of  her  should 
be  a  daughter.  That  daughter  they  advised  the  Desi  to  demand 
in  fosterage,  telling  them  to  give  her  fuU  value  in  presents,  in 
order  to  get  her  from  her  parents.  The  daughter  was  after- 
wards  born,  und  she  was  fostered  by  the  Desi,  and  Ethni  TJa- 
thach**^  {EÚmie  Oohagh)  was  her  name.  She  was  fed  upon  the 
flash  of  infants  by  the  Desi,  in  order  that  she  might  the  sooner 
become  marriageable,  because  a  distinguished  druid  had  foretold, 
that  her  fosterers  should  receive  lands  from  the  man  whose  wife 
she  should  become.  And  upon  arriving  at  maturity,  she  was 
wedded  to  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech,  king  of  Munster,  who,  as 
a  reward  for  getting  her  to  wife,  bestowed  upon  the  Desi,  Magh- 
Femhen,  that  is,  the  district  called  the  "  trian"  {treean),  or  third 

^  Core.    This  Core  became  a  dis-  and  ever  memorable  siege,  in  1602,  un- 

tinguished  çhieftain  in  the  course  of  der  its  brave  commandant,  Richard, 

time,  and  was  the  founder  of  several  son  of  Ross,  son  of  Connla  Mageoghe- 

BeptsoftheEremonianErnaans.  Coroa  gan. 

Dubni,  now  Coraguiny,  in  Kerry,  has  *^  Ethni  Uathach,    The  anachronism 

seemingly  received  its  naníe  from  him.  of  this  horrible  legend  is  enough  to 

*'  Inis  Baei,  i.  e.  the  Island  of  Baei.  prove  it  a  fiction.    Aengus  Mac  Nad- 

It  is  now  called  Bear  Island,  being  in  fraeich,  the  king  of  Munsteç,  whose 

Bantry  Bay.    On  it  was  situated,  in  wife  this  Ethni  is  said  to  have  been, 

aftertimes,  0'Sullivan's  castle  of  Dun-  did  not  reign  over  Munster  for  at  least 

Baei  (Dunboy),  famed  for  its  glorious  two  hundred  years  after  the  settlement 
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of  Cluain-mela(C7fopm-?7ieZ?a),  and  tlie  Trian-medonach  {Treean* 
veònagh),  or  middie  third,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Osraidigli 
(Ossorians)  from  these  territories.  Afterwards,  botli  Aengus 
and  Ethni  were  slain  by  the  Leinstermen,  in  the  battle  of  Kell- 
osna,  four  miles  east  of  Leith-glenn  (now  Leighlin  Bridge).  For 
the  r^e  sprang  from  Fiacaidh  Suighdi,  called  also  the  Desi, 

Eossessed  at  íirst  but  the  territory  which  is  known  as  the  Desi 
^eskert  {Deshlc€rt\  or  Southern  Desi,  and  which  extends  from  the 
Eiver  Siuir  southwards  to  the  sea,  and  from  Lis-mor  to  Kenn- 
Criadain  (Credan  Head).  But  when  Ethni  Uathach  was  mar- 
ried  to  Aengus,  son  of  ÍTadfraech,  king  of  Munster,  then  it  was 
that  this  prince  besto wed  upon  them  the  Desi  Tuaiskert  {Tooish- 
hert\  or  Northern  Desi,  which  extends  from  the  above-mentioned 
Eiver  Siuir  to  Corca-Ethrach  {Corè-ahãragh)^  which  is  called 
Machari  Caisil  {Maghera  Cashil\  or  the  plain  of  Cashel.  0'Fae- 
lain,  who  carne  of  that  stock,  was  the  king  of  the  northern  Desi, 
and  where  he  had  his  dun-phort  (or  stronghold)  was  on  the  bank 
of  the  Siuir,  at  Inis-Lemnacta^^  (Jnnish-lewnaghta) ;  and  that  is 
the  place  that  is  now  called  Dun-ui-Faelain  {Doon-ee-Aylauín)^ 
i.  e.  the  dun  of  0'Fg,elain.  The  posterity  of  another  of  the  broth- 
ors  possessed  the  southern  Desi,  and  it  was  their  chieftain  that 
was  styled  0'Bric ;  and  there  he  had  his  dun-phort  in  the  south, 
by  the  sea-shore,  at  the  place  which  is  now  called  Oileàn  Ui 
Bhric  (Illawn-ee-vnck),  i.  e.  CHBric's  Island.**  The  Desi  continued 
thus  divided  into  two  septs  until  that  of  0'Bric  became  extinct, 
and  then  the  chieftainship  of  the  two  territories  fell  to  0'Faelain, 
whose  posterity  continued  to  rule  them  for  a  long  period  after- 
wards, until  the  Sil  Ebir  {Sheel  Aivir),  or  Eberians,  deprived 
them  of  the  northern  Desi;  so  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Anglo-Normans,  they  held  possession  but  of  the  southern  Desi. 
Understand,  that  it  was  Aengus  Osraidech*^  {Ameesse  OsreeaghX 
with  his  tribe,  that  had  previously  held  the  lordship  of  Magh 
Femhen,.^  called  the  Northern  Desi,  and  that  it  was  the  tribe  of 
Fiacaidh  Suighdi  that  had  expelled  him  and  his  foUowers  from 

of  the  Desi  in  that  Fifth.    He  was  the  ^  O' Bricas  Island  lies  near  Bonma* 

eighth  in  descent  from  Olild  Olum,  hon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

and  the  sixth  from  Fiacaidh  Maeil-  *^  Aengus  Osraidech,  that  is,  Aengus 

lethan,  in  whose  reign  the  race  of  Fia-  the   Ossorian.      He    is    the  ancestor 

caidh  Suighdi  fixedinWaterford.  The  of  the  Fitz-Patricks,  and  other  cor- 

Btory  is  evidently  a  calumny,  invented  relatives. 

to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  des-  *'  Magh  Femheriy  the  barony  jof  Ifia, 

cendants  of  the  first  Christian  king  of  east  co.  Tipperary.     Cluain-mela,  i.  e. 

Cashel.  the  Field  or  Park  of  Honev,  now  Clon- 

^  Inis  Lemnacta,  i.  e.  the  Isle  of  mel,  lay  therein.    Middlethird  is  also 

New-milk.    Its  exact  situation  is  un-  a  barony  in  the  same  county. 
known  to  the  editor,  as  well  as  that  of 
Dun-Ui-Faelain. 
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tliat  territory ;  and  it  is  from  tlie  defeats  wHcli  were  given  to 
him  at  those  places,  that  Crioc-urlaide^  {Gnoc-urlueé)^  i.  e.  the 
Hill  of  Slaughter,  and  Mullach  Aindeònacíi^^  {Mullagh-ingònagh)^ 
i.  e.  the  Height  of  Compulsion,  in  Magh  Femhen,  have  received 
tlie  names,  which  they  bear  to  the  present  day.  Cnoc-urlaide, 
iíideed,  from  the  Urlaide^  or  slaughter  of  the  champions  in  the 
feattle ;  aud  Mullach-Aindeònacli,  from  the  compulsory  (Aindeò- 
Bach)  driving  forth  of  the  Ossorians. 

Cormads  war  wiih  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,^^  hing  o/Munster — 
The  sons  of  that  Prince — Ris  death. 

It  carne  to  pass  about  this  epoch,  that  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
experienced  a'  soarei ty  of  meat  and  provisions,  for  lie  had 
expended  ali  his  rents,  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  the  folk 
of  hds  household..  He  thereupon  consulted  the  Ard-fedmann- 
acli  {Ard'feimanagh)j  or  liigh-steward  of  his  domestic  aífairs,  as 
to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  supply  his  followera 
witli  sustenance,  nntil  the  time  had  come  round  for  again  de- 
manding  his  rents  from  the  fifths  or  provinces.  The  advice 
which  his  high-steward  gave  him  was,  to  muster  a  numerons 
army,  and  to  march  therewith  straight  into  Mnnster,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  enforcing  payment  of  the  rents  thence  due  to  the 
king  of  Ireland.  *'For,"  said  he,  "  these  people  pay  rent  to  you 
but  for  one  Fiffch,  while  there  are  two  Fifths  in  Munster,  out  of 
each  of  which  a  rent  is  justly  due  to  the  Ard-righ  of  Eri."  Upon 
the  advice  Cormac  determined  to  take  immediate  action;  and 
forthwith  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  {Feeagha 
Mueellãhàn),  who  was  then  king  of  Mnnster,  démanding  from 
him  the  rent  of  the  two  Fifths.  Fiacaidh  sent  him  answer,  that 
he  would  pay  no  more  rent  to  him  than  had  been  paid  to  the 
kings,  his  predecessors.  And,  when  this  reply  was  brought  to 
Cormac,  he  assembled  a  large  army,  and  marched  forward 
without  halting  nntil  he  reached  Drom-diamhari^  {deeverrié)  which 

^  Cnoc-Urlaide,    Unknown   to  the  called  Forbais  Droma-damligarí,  i  e. 

editor.  the  Encampment  on  Drom-damhgari, 

^Mullach  Angeònach,  now  called  has  been  founded  upon  this  expdition. 

Mullaghingone,    a   townland    in    the  "  It  looks  very  strange  that  neithèr  the 

narish  of  Newchapel,  near   Clonmel.  Four  Masters  nor  Tighernach  make 

tt  was  otherwise  called  Indeòn  na-n-  any  special  mention  of  Connac's  expe- 

Desi.     (Indéon-na-Daishi),  dition  into  Munster.    The  truth  is,  the 

**  Fiacaidh  MaeiUethan,  the  posthu-  annalists  of  Leth  Chuinn  pass  over  the 

ipous  son  of  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild  affairs  of  Munster  very  slightly,  and 

Olum,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mocrumhi,  seem  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  tjpí- 

lucceeded  his  uncle  Cormac  Cas  as  king  umph  of  the  king  of  that  province  over 

of  Munster.  the  race  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Bat- 

"  Drom-diamhari  is  also  called  Drom-  tles  ;  and  this  feehng  was  mutual  on  the 

damhgari.     An  ancient  historie  tale,  part  of  the  race  of  Olild  Olmn," — 0'D. 
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is  now  called  Cnoc-Loingi  (KnocHong,  coiinty  Limerick,)  and 
there  he  pitched  a  stationary  carap ;  and  tHtlier  also  marched 
Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,^^  king  of  Munster,  to  meet  him  front  to 
front.  Now,  Cormac  was  accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  cer- 
tain  Alban  (Scotch)  druids,  wÊom  he  set  to  practice  druidio 
magic  against  the  king  of  Munster,  so  tliat  both  men  and  beasts 
were^  in  danger  from  a  scarcity  of  water.  This  compelled  tbe 
king  of  Munster  to  send  for  Mogh  Euith,^^  ^be  druid,  tben  dwell- 
ing  in  Kiarraide  Luachra  (Kerry).  And,  wben  ,this  druid  bad 
àrrived,  tbe  king  was  compelled  to  bçstow  upon  bim  two  can- 
treds  of  land,  namely,  tbe  territories  called  at  present  Condon'3 
and  Rocbe's  countries ;  tben  Mogb  Ruitb,  upon  receiving  tbis 
grant,  unlocked  tbe  barricr  tbat  bad  been  placed  before  the 
waters,  and  tbat  bad  witbbeld  them  from  tbe  host  of  Munster. 
Tbis  be  effected  by  burling  into  tbe  air  a  magic  javelin,  which 
he  possessed ;  and,  in  tbe  place  wbere  bis  sbaft  fell,  there  imme- 
diately  burst  fortb  a  spring^  of  puré  water,  wberewitb  tbe  meu 
of  Munster  were  relieved  from  tbe  violent  tbirst  tbat  bad  till 
tben  oppressed  tbem.  Fortbwitb,  tbe  king  of  Munster  flung 
himself  and  bis  refresbed  warriors  upon  Cormac  and  bis  host, 
and  drove  tbe  invaders  out  of  bis  territories,  witbout  tbeir  having 
even  witbstood  bim  in  a  battle  or  having  taken  off  tbeir  spoils.  Ha 
folio wed  up  bis  pursuit  of  tbem  into  Osraide,  wbere  be  compelled 
Cormac  to  giye  bim  securities  and  pledges,  as  guaranties  tbat  hd 
would  send  hostages  to  bim  from  Tembair  to  Eatb  N aei,  which 
is  called  Cnoc  Rathfann^  {Knockraffan\  in  order  to  make  atone* 
Hient  for  every  injury  tbat  be  bad  iníiicted  upon  Munster  in  tbat 
invasion.  It  is  in  record  of  tbat  contract,  tbat  some  bard  has 
composed  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  The  good  king  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan 
Owned  fuU  one-balf  of  this  wide  land, 

*»  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  succeeded  his  scendants  took  the  names  of  0'Dubha- 

lincle,  Cormac  Cas,  as  king  of  Munster.  gain,  0'Dugain  or  Duggan,  and  0'€os- 

He  seems  to  have  been  fully  a  match  graido,   now  Coskery,   Coskran  and 

for  his  rival,  Cormac  Mac  Airt.    The  Cosgrave.                       ^            ^         . 

invasion  here  spoken  of  was  apparently  "  A  spring  well,  which  he  is  said 

undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  destroy-  to  have  caused  to  issue  from  the  earth, 

ing  the  compact,  made  between  Eogan  is  still  pointed  out  ^near  Knocklong, 

Mor  and  Oonn  of  the  Hundred  Bat-  county  Limerick. 

tlee.  "  Cnoc  Eathfann.     The  ruins  of 

^'  3.Iogh  Ruith.    This  druid  was  de-  Fiacaidh's  rath  still  exist  on  the  town- 

Bcerdtd  from  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  and  landof  KnockraíFan,  a  few  miles  to  the 

of  the  r-arae  race  with  the  0'Connors,  eastof  Cahir,  county  of  Ti pperary.    1% 

Kerry.    The  íerritory  given  to  him  by  was  situated  on  the  riyer  Suir,  and  be- 

Fiacaidh,  for  his  services  on  this  occa-  carne,  some  time  previous  to  the  Eng- 

bíou,  was  Fermaighe  Feni   (Fermoye  lish  invasion,  the  chief  seat  of  that 

Faini),  now  the  baronies  of  Fermoy  branch  of  his  descendants  that  took 

and  Condons,  county  Cork.    His  de-  the  name  of  0'Suillibain  (0'Sullivan). 
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And  strong  Temhair  sent  hostages 

To  Eathfann's  fort.  the  bright  Rath  Naei." 

This  Piacaidh  had  two  sons,  namely,  Olild  Flann  Mor  and 
Olild  Flann  Beg.^^  Of  these,  Olild  Flann  Mor  died  witbout 
issue,  and  thence  ali  of  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan 
that  survive,  are  descended  frora  Olild  Flann  Beg.  It  was  upon 
this  circumstance  that  the  bard  composed  this  verse,  down  here : 

"  Sons  of  great  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan 
Were  Olild  Flann  Mogr,  childless  chief, 
And  Olild  Flann  Beg,  happy  sire, 
Whose  race  now  widely  rules  in  Mumha." 

Olild  Flann  Mor  being  thus  without  oflEspring,  adopted/^  as 
his  son,  his  brother,  Olild  Flann  Beg,  to  whom  he  left  his  per- 
sonal wealth  and  inheritance,  on  the  condition  that  both  himself 
and  his  posterity  should  place  the  name  of  Olild  Flann  Mor  on 
the  genealogical  tree,  between  that  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  and 
Lis  own.  And  it  is  so  that  it  is  found  given  down  in  the  Psalter 
of  Cashel,  and  in  other  ancient  books ;  but  we  must  not  under- 
stand  thereby,  that  Olild  Flann  Mor  was  the  father  of  Olild  Flann 
Beg ;  for  the  reason  why  the  name  of  Olild  Flann  Mor  was  thus 
placed  after  that  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  on  the  genealogical 
tree,  was  in  order  to  fulíil  that  agreement,  made  between  the  two 
brothers,  as  we  have  just  related. 

It  was  Connla,^^  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 
that  treacherously  murdered  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  at  Ath-isel 
{AwheesheT),  now  Athassel,  on  the  river  Siuir.  He  was  impelled 
to  perpetuate  that  foul  treason  by  the  following  motive.  Whilst 
still  a  youlh,  and  residing  in  the  house  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  king 
of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  polite  manners  and  acquir- 
ing  skill  in  warlike  exercises,  he  was  attaoked  by  some  leprous 
disease,  whereiípon  Cormac  one  day  told  him  that  it  was  his  des- 
tiny  to  be  cured  thereof  only  by  bathing  himself  in  the  blood  of 
a  king,  adding  that  he  shonld  be  healed  of  his  disease,  as  soon  as 
he  had  accomplished  that  deed.     Soon  after  he  had  received  this 

^  Olild  Flann  Beg  eventually  succced-  na  d-Tri  Finn  Emna,"  i.  e.  Son  of  the 

ed  his  cousin,  Mogh  Gorb,  son  of  Cor-  Three  Finns  of  Emhain,  applied  to  the 

mac  Cas,  as  king  of  the  Southern  Half  Irish  monarch,  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg. 

of  Ireland.    It  does  not  appear  that  his  *^  Connla,    There  is  much  that  is  ex- 

elder  brother  was  ever  more  than  king  aggerated  and  improbable  in  the  narra- 

of  Desmond.  tion  of  Fiacaidh's  death.    His  cousin 

"  Adopted.    From  this  it  is  evident  Connla,  over  whose  native  territory  of 

that  the  custom  of  adoption  was  prac-  Eli  that  king  claimed  sovereignty,  had 

ticed  amongst  the  Irish  Tribes,  and  possibly  other  reasons  for  his  treason 

what  is  recorded  here  niay  serve  to  ex-  than  that  here  related,  apparently  from 

plain  that  strange  expressiop,  "  Mac  some  historie  i^omance. 
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advice,  Connla  went  to  visit  his  cousin,  Racaidli  Maeil-letliaii, 
then  king  of  Munster.  And  where  tkis  king  was  then  abiding 
was  at  the  rath  of  Eathfann,  which  is  this  day  called  «Cnoc- 
Eafann,  witli  his  foster-mother,  whose  name  was  Eathfann. 
And  when  Connla  presented  kimself  at  that  place,  he  received 
1a  kindly  welcome  from  his  royal  kinsman.  Then,  on  a  cer- 
tain  day  soon  after  his  arrival,  Fiacaidh  went  forth  alcng  the 
banks  of  the  Siuir,  attended  by  a  number  of  his  household,  and 
having  Connla  by  his  side,  carrying  his  spear.  When  they  had 
thus  arrived  at  Ath-Isel,  the  king  went  into  the  water  to  swim. 
Then  did  Connla  reniembQr  the  advice  of  Cormac,  and  thereupon 
he  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the^  bank,  whence,  flinging  his  own 
spear  at  Fiacaidh  as  he  was  swimming,  he  thrust  him  through  ia 
the  water,  and  thus  slew  him.  Nevertheless,  the  king  lived  to 
reach  the  bank  and  save  the  life  of  Connla,  commanding  his 
household  not  to  kill  his  treacherous  relativo  and  guest.  Thus 
did  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  end  his  life. 

FiNN  Mac  Cumhail  and  the  Fiann^  na  h-Erenk. 

We  have  already 'related,  on  the  authority  of  the  Shannachies, 
that  king  Cormac  had  ten  daughters,  but  of  these  we  shall  here 
speak  of  no  more  than  two,  namely,.of  Grainni,^^  who  was  at  first 
the  wife  of  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal  {Cuvãl  or  Cooal\  but  who  after- 
wards  eloped  with  Diarmaid  0'Duibni  {Deermid  ODuivnie  or 
Dwynee)'^  and  of  Ailbi  {Alvie)^  daughter  of  Cormac,  who  also 
becarae  the  wife  of  Finn  after  the  elopement  of  her  sister. 

Now,  I  hold  it  to  be  untrue  for  any  person  to  assert  that  Finn. 
and  the  Fiann  {Feeann)  never  had  existence.  For,  in  testimony 
of  their  having  really  existed,  we  have  still  remaiiiing  those 
three  proofs,  whereby,  with  the  single  exception  of  what  is  re- 
corded  in  Holy  Writ,  the  truth  of  ali  historie  facts  are  tried. 
These  are,  íirstlj^,  common  oral  tradition,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son ;  secondlj^,  ancient  written  documenta,  and  thirdly, 
ancient  landmarks  and  monumental  remaiiís.  We  have  ever 
heard,  and  are  constantly  hearing  it  repeatec   fr  )rj  moutli  to 

"  Fiann,    This  word  is  used  in  a  maid  and  Grainni — this  lady  was  not 

collective  sense,  and  must,  throughout  actually  married  to  Finn.     She  e?oped 

this  work.be  understood  as  the  order  with  Diarmaid  from  her  marriage  íeast. 

0^  men  called  the  "Fiann"  {Feeann).  Diarmaid  0'Duibni,  styled  in  ancient 

fts  plural,  "Fianna,"  means  bands  or  romances,  "  the  dark  haired  Diarmaid 

bodies  of  the  Fiann,     An  individual  of  bright  face  and  white  teeth,"  was 

member  of  the  order  was  styled  "  Fein-  the  Paris  of  the  Fiann,  without  the 

nidhe'*  {Fainyee).  eiffeminacy  of  the  Trojan  prince.    By 

^'  Grainni.    According  to  the  Fen-  his  race,  he  was  of  the  Ernaide  of  Mun- 

nian  romance — "  ToraiShech  Dhiarma-  ster.    He  is  represented  as  the  most 

da's  Grainni"  (Toreeãght  Yeermoda's  agile  warrior  of  the  Fiann. 
Grannyeli)j  i.  e.  the  Chase  after  Diar- 
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moiitli,  tliat  Pinn  and  Fiann  once  had  existence  ;  and  again.  ova 
ancient  books  record  tlieir  adventures  very  fiiÚy ;  and  we  still 
have  living  witnesses  of  their  existence  in  the  ancient  names  at- 
tached  to  the  localities,  and  the  monumental  remains,  that  have 
been  called  after  them — ^such  as  Suidhe  Finn  (Suee-Mnn),  i.e. 
Einn^s  Seat  or  resting  place,  npon  Sliabb-na-m-Ban-bh-Fionn«* 
{Slieve-na-man-vT/nn),  whicli  was  so  called  from  tbis  liero,  Finn 
OBaeisgni;®^  and  Glenn  Garaidh  (Glen-garra),  i.e.  Garaidh's  val- 
ley,  wbicli  is  called  after  Garaidh  Glun-dubh  (glGon-duv),  son  of 
Morna,  and  which  lies  in  Ui  Fathaidh®^  {ee  Fãhié),  and  Leba 
Diarmoda  is  Grainni  {Lahha-yeermockiS'Gmnini\  i.e.  Diarmaid 
and  Grainni's  Bed,  in  Ui  Fiacrach  Aidhni^  {Ee  Feeghragh  Eynit\ 
which  is  now  called  Duithche  ÍFi  Sechnasaigh  {Doliee-Shangh- 
nas7j\  or  0'Shaughnasy's  country ;  and  so  likewise  of  numh^ra 
of  other  localities  throughout  Ireland. 

But  if  any  person  should  say,  that  a  great  deal  cf  what  haa 
been  told  of  the  Fiann  is  ineredibíe,  in  that  I  hold  hira  to  be  per- 
fectly  correct.  But,  there  v^as  no  country  in  the  world  in  which 
men  did  not  write  untrue  stories,  in  the  days  of  Paganisni.  I 
could  even  point  many  stories  of  that  kind,  such  as  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun  and  similar  ones,  that  were  composed  even  in  the 
times  of  the  Faith.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  country  in  which 
some  true  and  credible  histories  were  not  writteii  at  the  same 
time.  In  like  manner,  although  many  fabulous  and  romantic 
tales,  such  as  the  Cath  Finn-Tragha  {Cãh-Finn-Troyé),  or  Battle 
of  Ventry ;  the  Bruighen  Caerthann  {Brueen  Kairhan\  or  For- 
tress  of  Caerthann ;  the  Imthecta  an  Ghilla  Decair  {Imhaghi  an- 
yilla  dacJcer),  or  the  Adventures  of  the  Dissatisfied  Clown,  and 
such  like,  have  been  written  upon  Finn  and  the  Fiann  for  pas- 

•*  SUahh-^a-m-Ban-lh-Fi&nnj^e.ihe  ^  Ui  Fathaidh.  There  were  two 
mountain  of  the  fair  women,  now  Sliev^  tribes  in  Connaught,  of  this  name ;  one 
naman,  county  Tipperary.  The  term  situated  east  of  Lough  Corrib,  in  the 
"fionn,"  i.  e.  fair,  now  applied  to  this  county  of  Galway ;  the  other  was  lo- 
mountain,  is  thought  to  be  a  corrup-  cated  in  Ui  Mani,  in  the  sarae  cornty. 
tion  of  Femhenn  [Fewenn),  the  old  The  name  is  anglicized  0'Fahy.  There 
name  of  the  territory  where  it  is  situ*  was  also  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  the 
ated.  Finn's  seat  upon  this  mountain,  barony  of  Iffa  and  OíFa,  county  Tip- 
as well  as  upon  the  several  mountain  perary, 

ranges  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  where        ^  Ui  Fiacrach  Aidni.     The  tribe- 

places  so  called  are  found,  probably  re-  name  of  the  0'Heynes,  0*Shaughne&- 

ceived  iis  name  from  the  fact  of  that  sies,  Mac  Kilkellies,  and  their  correia* 

diief  having  been  wont  to  make  it  his  tives.    Their  tM'ritory  lay  on  the  bor- 

Btation,  whilst  his  warriors  were  making  ders  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and 

their  battiie  on  the  lowlands  beneath.  Olare.     Those  altar-tombs.  composed 

"  0'Baeisgnij  i.  e.  descendant  of  of  immense  stones,  so  frequent  in  Ire- 

Baeisgni  {Bueeshhni)^  son  of  the  Irish  land,  are  sometimes  popularly  but  im- 

iBonarch,Nuadath  Nect,from  whom  the  properly  called  the  Beda  of  Diarnuúd 

dan  of  Baeisgni,  of  which  Finn  was  the  and  Grainni. 
hereditary  cHeftain,  received  its  name. 
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time's  sake,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  ttat  some.  true  and  credible 
histories  have  been  writteri  of  them  likewise.*^ 

It  is,  also,  proved  that  their  persons  were  of  no  extraordinary 
size,  compared  with  the  men  that  lived  in  their  ,own  times,  .and, 
moreover,  that  they  were  nothing  more  than  members  of  a  body 
of  bnanadha  {boonagha),  or  soldiers,  maintained  by  the  Irish 
kingSj  for  the  piirpose  of  guarding  their  territories,  and  of 'up- 
holding  their  authority  therein.  It  is  so  that  captains  and  sol- 
diers are  at  present  maintained,  by  ali  modern  kings,  for  tho 
purpose  of  defending  their  rule  and  guarding  their  countries. 

Tiie  members  of  the  Fiann  lived  after  the  foUowing  manner. 
They  were  quartered  npon  the  people  of  Ireland  from  Samhaiu 
(Ali  Hallows)  to  Beltani  (May),  and  their  duty  was  to  uphold 
justice  and  to  put  down  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  kings  and 
lords  of  Ireland,  and  also  to  guard  the  harbors  of  the  country 
from  the  oppression  of  foreign  invaders.-  Then,  from  Beltani  to 
Samhain,  they  lived  by  hunting  and  the  chase,  and  by  perform- 
ing  the  duties  demanded  of  them  by  the  kings  of  Ireland,  such 
as  preventing  robberies,  exacting  fines  and  tributes,  and  putting 
down  public  enemiçs,  and  every  other  kind  of  evil  that  might 
afflict  the  country.  For  performing  these  duties  they  received  a 
certain  fixed  pay,  just  as  a  fixed  stipend  is  at  present  given  by 
ali  the  kings  in  Europe,  to  the  captains  and  officers  that  are  em- 
ployed  in  executing  their  commands. 

flowever,  from  Beltani  till  Samhain,  the  Fiann  had  to  content 
itself  with  game,  the  product  of  its  own  hunting,  as  its  mainte- 
nance  and  pay  from  the  kings  of  Ireland.  That  is,  its  warriors 
had  the  flesh  of  the  wild  animais  for  their  food,  and  the  skins  for 
wages.  During  the  whole  day,  from  the  morning  until  the  night, 
they  ate  but  one  meai,  of  which  they  were  wont  to  partake  to- 
wards  evening.  About  noon,  it  was  their  custom  to  send  wliat- 
ever  game  they  had  killed  in  the  morning,  by  their  attendants, 
to  some  appointed  hill,  where  there  should  be  a  coiívenience  of 
wood  and  moorland.  There  they  used  to  light  immense  fires, 
into  which  they  put  a  large  quantity  of  round  sands tones. 
They  next  dug  two  pits  in  the  yellow  clay  of  the  moor,  and, 
having  set  part  of  the  venison  upon  spits  to  be  roasted  before 

«*  The  tales  here  mentioned,  as  well  Irish  students.    Until  tliese  Tales  of 

as  ali  the  other  documeiits  relating  to  the  Fiann,  with  the  Ossianic  Poeras, 

the  Fiann  which  still  remain,  are  now  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  translated 

in  a  fair  way  of  being  published  by  form,  nothing  like  a  correct  picture 

the  Ossianic  Societyof  Dublin.    If  the  can  be  drawn  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 

Irish  public,  both  at  home  and  in  Ame-  during  the  days  when  Fiun  and  hia 

rica,  wili  only  support  that  Society  as  warriors  flourished — days  which  may 

it  deserves,  our  Fenian  literature  will  be  said  to  constitute  the  heroio  epoch 

Boon  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  of  our  history. 
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theíire,  they  bound  up  the  remainder  witli  sugàns,^inbundle3 
of  sedge,  wnicli  they  placed  to  be  cooked  in  one  of  the  pits  they 
had  previously  dug.  There  they  set  round  them  the  stones 
which  had  been.heated  in  the  íire,  and  kept  heaping  them  upon 
the  bundles  of  meat,  until  they  had  made  them  seethe  freely,  and 
the  meat  had  become  thoroughly  cooked.  From  the  greatness 
of  tliese  fires,  it  has  resnlted  that  their  sites  are  still  to  be  recog- 
nized,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  by  their  burnt  blackness.  It  is 
they  that  are  commonly  called  "  Fualacta-na-Fiann"  {Foolaghta- 
na-veean)j  that  is,  the  Cooking-places  or  Kitchens  of  the  Fiann. 

As  to  the  warriors  of  the  Fiann,  when  they  were  assembled  at 
the  place  where  their  fires  had  been  lighted,  they  nsed  to  gather 
round  the  second  of  those  pits,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
and  there  every  man  stripped  himself  to  his  skin,  tied  his  tunio 
round  his  waist,  and  then  set  to  dressing  his  hair  and  cleansing 
his  limbs,  thus  ridding  himself  of  the  sweat  vand  the  soil  con- 
tracted  during  the  day's  hunt.  Then  they  began  to  supple  their 
thews  and  muscles  by  gentle  exercise,  loosening  them  by  fric- 
tion,  until  they  had  relieved  themselves  from  ali  sense  of  stiffness 
and  fatigue.  When  they  had  accomplished  this,  they  sat  (Jown 
and  ate  their  meai.  That  over,  they  commenced  constructing 
their  "fiann-bhotha"  {feean-vohã)^  or  hunting  booths,  and  prepar- 
ing  their  beds,  and  so  put  themselves  in  train  for  sleep.  Of  the 
foUowing  three  materiais,  then,  did  each  man  construct  his  bed, 
namely,  of  the  brushwood  of  the  forest,  of  moss,  and  of  fresh 
rushes.  The  brushwood  was  laid  next  the  ground,  over  it  was 
laid  the  moss,  and  lastly  the  fresh  rushes  were  spread  over  ali. 
It  is  these  three  materiais  that  are  designated  in  our  old  romances 
as  the  "Tri  Cuilcedha  na-Fiann"  {Three  quilkagha  na  veeami), 
that  is,  the  Three  Beddings  of  the  Fiann. 

Gampion  tells'  us  in  his  Chronicle,  that  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal, 
was  the  same  person  whom  some  authors  have  called  Eoanus. 
But  this  assertion  of  his  is  unfounded  in  fact ;  for  you  must  un- 
derstand  that  his  father  was  Cumhal,  son  of  Trènmor,  the  fourth 
in  descent  from  Nuadath  Nect,  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  that  his 
mother  was  Muirrinn  Mong-caein,  that  is,  Muirrinn  of  beauteous 
hair,  daughter  of  Tadg  {Teigue)^  son  of  Nuadath,  the  druid  of  the 
monarch  Cathaeir  Mor. 

Almha®^  {Alva)^  of  Leinster,  was  the  native  inheritance  of 
Tadg,  son  of  Nuadath.  It  was  from  him  that  Almha  fell  into 
the  possession  of  Finn,  in  right  of  his  mother.  It  Avas  the  king 
*  Sugans^  i.  e.,  ropes  made  of  grass,  rushes,  straw,  &c. 

^  Almha,  o\hex^i^Q  Almhain  {Alwin).  the  põem  called  the  "  Builli  Oisin,"  i.  e. 

The  site  of  Finn's  fortress,  at  this  place,  the  Eage  of  Oisin,  occur  the  following 

is  now  called  the  Hill  of  Allen  in  the  verses,  descriptive  of  Finn's  dweliing  at 

county  of  Kildare.    The  place  is  highly  Almha : 
celebrated  ia  the  Ossianic  Poema.    In 
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01  Jjeinster  that  gave  him  Formaeil  na  bli-Fiann^^  {Formeel  na 
veean),  where  Luimnecli  Laiglien  (Lymnagh  Loyen)  is  now  situ- 
ated. 

Buelianan,  in  his  History  of  Alba  (Scotland),  has  called  Finn 
a  giant,  lei  (ing  us  that  he  was  fifteen  cubits  in  height.  Bnt  that 
Rtatement  is  nntrue;  for  it  is  evident  from  our  ancient  historie 
books,  thau  he  was  of  no  extraordinary  size  beyond  the  meh  of 
his  ovvn  time.  It  is  also  evident  from  them,  that  there  were  meu 
ín  the  Fiann  who  were  more  remarkable  for  their  personal  prow- 
ess,  their  valor,  and  for  the  size  of  their  bodies  than  he.  The 
reason,  indeed,  why  he  was  made  Eigh-Feinnedh  {Ree-Faineh)^ 
cr  king  of  the  Fiann,  and  set  over  the  warriors,  was  simply  be- 
caiise  his  faòuer  and  grandfather"  had  held  that  position  before 
liim.  Another  reason,  also,  why  he  had  been  made  king  of  the 
I  lanri,  was  because  he  exceíled  his  cotemporaries  in  inteilect  and 
in  learning,  m  wisdom  and  in  subtlety,  and  in  experience  and 
haj-^uihood  in  battle-íields.  It  was  for  these  qualities  that  he  was 
made  king  of  the  Fiann,  and  not  for  his  personal  prowess,  or  for 
tiie  great  size  or  strength  of  his  body. 

In  ordinary  times,  the  host  maintained  as  a  standing  army, 
under  Finn's  command,-  amonnted  to  three  "  Catha"  {cãhà)^  styled 
the  Three  "Catha"  of  the  Gnath-Fiann  {Gnah-Feeann),  or  ordi« 


I  feasted  in  the  hall  of  Finn, 
Av.ã  at  each  banquet  there  I  saw 
A  thousand  rich  cups  on  his  board, 
Wboso  rims  were  bound  with  purest  gold. 

A^à  twelve  great  buildings  once  stood  there, 
The  dwellings  of  those  mighty  hosts, 
Kuled  by  Tadg'8  daughtor"s  warlike  son, 
At  Almha  of  the  noble  Fiann. 

-And  constantly  there  biirned  twelve  fires, 
Within  each  princely  house  of  these, 
And  round  each  flaming  hearth  there  sat 
A  hundred  warriors  of  the  Fiann." 

The  fortress  of  Alraha  was  at  length 
destroyed,  and  its  buildings  buraed,  by 
Garaídh  Mac  Morna,  chief  of  the  Fiann 
of  Connaught.  Its  destruction  forms 
the  subject  of  one  of  0Í3Ín's  lays.  Some 
traces  of  its  fortifications  still  exist 
upon  the  híll  of  Allen. 

The  resemblance  of  this  name,  Almha 
or  Almhain,  to  Alba,  the  Gaelic  nanjie 
of  modern  Scotland,  was  iaid  hold  of 
by  Macpherson  and  his  followers,  in 
their  surreptitious  attempts  to  rob  Ire- 
land  of  Finn  and  his  heroes.  It  is  truo 
that  the  aspirated  forms,  mh  and  ò/i 
closely  resemble  each  other  in  power, 
and  that  Almha  or  Almhain  might  be 
written  Albha  or  Albhain^  without  caus- 
ing  any  very  perceptible  diference  in 


the  pronunciation  of  the  words,  which 
is  either  Alva  or  Aiwa,  Alvin  or  AlwiUf 
and  sometimes  Allootn.  But,  unluckíly 
for  their  imposition,  the  letíer  "  6  "  is 
never  found  aspirated  in  Alba,  tho 
name  of  Scotland,  either  in  the  Erse  or 
Irish  tongues.  Thus  there  is  no  double 
entendre  possible  ou  the  subject. 

^  Formaeil  na  h-Fiami,  The  trans- 
lator  has  not  been  able  to  determine 
where  this  Formaeil  lay,  which  could 
have  been  granted  to  Finn  by  the  king 
of  Leinst^r.  There  was  a  Sliabh  For- 
maeil, now  called  Sliabh  O  Fbinn,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon.  There  was 
another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
county  Tyrone.  But  neither  of  these 
were  in  Leinster.  The  place  was  most 
probably  situated  upon  the  Shannon, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  formerly 
called  Luimnech. 

^  His  father  and  granãfather.  Both 
Cumhal  and  Trenmor  (Tram7?2ore)  had 
been  chiefs  of  the  Fiann  before  Finn. 
It  was  not,  then,  that  chieftain  who  in- 
stituted  the  order,  as  some  have  im- 
agiaed. 
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nary  Fiann.  In  each  ""catli"^  {cãli)  of  these,  there  were  three 
tnousaud  nien.  This  was  the  case  when  the  people  of  Ireiand 
were  at  peace  with  one  another ;  but  whenever  hostilities  broke 
out  between  any  of  the  i^obles  of  Ireiand  and  tlie  Ard-rigK  or 
whenever  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  forces  to  Ai'?a.  m  order 
to  support  the  Dal-Riada^^  against  the  Almhuraigh'^  {alvoorm)^ 
or  íbreigners,  then  there  were  usually  seven  ^*catha"  píaced 
under  the  command  of  Finn — so  that  he  might  have  at  his  dis- 

Íosal  a  force  numerous  enough  to  enable  him  to  aíford  aid  to  the 
>al-Riada  in  Alba,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  protect  IrelaBd 
from  cither  foreign  or  domestic  oppression. 

tJnder  Finn,  the  Righ-Feinnedh,  there  were  many  chieftains.^ 
There  was  the  Cath-mhiledh  {cãh'veeleh\  in  coram  and  of  the 
**  cath ;"  the  Kenn-fedhna  (henn-faana)^  over  eacfa.  band  of  a 
Iiundred  men,  like  the  captains  of  the  present  day ;  the  ^^TaeisecTj- 
caegad"  {iii€esagh'caegad\  or  leader  of  fifty,  and  tbe  ''Taeisecib- 
naenmhar"  {naynoor)^  or  leader  of  nine  warriors.  This  arrange- 
ment  resembled  that  practiced,  at  the  same  time,  amongst  tbe 
Eomans;  for,  when  ten  files  or  ten  ranks  were  made  of  the 
hundred  men,  there  was  a  man  whom  they  called  the  *^  taeisech- 
naenmhar,"  set  at  the  head  of  each  rank.  Hence,  when  we  read. 
m  the  histories  of  Ireiand,  or  in  onr  old  romances,  of  any  warrior 
of  the  Fiann,  who  is  there  styled^'Fer-comhlainn-cèd"  {fercohlinn 
taid\  that  is,  a  match  for  a  hundred  in  battle,  or  of  one  stjded  a 
match  for  fifty,  or  for  nine,  or  any  other  such  term,  we  must  not 
understand  thereírom  that  such  man  was,  in  his  own  proper  per- 
gon,  able  to  repel  the  attacks  of  either  one  hundred,  or  of  fifty, 
or  of  nine  armed  men ;  we  must  merely  understand,  that  tíie 


**  Cath^  plural  catka,  is  usually  trans- 
lated  battallion.  That  t€rm  is,  how- 
ever,  likely  to  lead  to  misconception  as 
to  the  eíFective  force  of  the  cath.  Le- 
gion  would  have  given  a  better  idea  of 
the  body  of  warriors  composing  it. 

■  ^  Dal-Riada.  The  jBrst  permanent 
colony  of  the  Scots  (í,  e.  Gaels),  under 
Carbri  Riada,  the  son  of  Conari  II,  by 
the  daughter  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles,  had  been  already,  for  some 
time,  seated  in  that  part  of  modern 
Scotland  now  called  Argyleshire, 
"  which,  taking  the  name  of  its  prince- 
ly  founder,  grew  up,  in  course  of  time, 
into  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada ;  and 
finally,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Picts 
by  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine,  became  the 
kingdom  of  ali  Scotland." — Moore. 
"  Àlmhuraigh,    By  these  are  under- 


stood  the  Romans,  and,  perhaps,  the 
Teutonic  hordes.  The  presence  of  the 
Fiann  in  Scotland  must  have  been  fre- 
quent,  for  their  names  are  scarcely  lesa 
wedded  to  the  Highlands  of  Alba  than 
to  those  of  Ireiand. 

"  Chieftains,  .i.  e.  officers.  These 
officers  are  somewhat  dififerently  styled 
and  arranged  by  other  authorities, 
namely,  Ist,  the  Righ  Feneidh,  in  su- 
preme  command  ;  2d,  the  Taeisech 
Catha  {Tueeshagh  Caha),  or  command- 
er  of  a  cath  ;  3rd,  the  Fer-comhlann- 
mhile  (Fer-cohlann-veeleh),  or  command- 
er  of  a  thousand ;  4th,  the  Fer-comh- 
lann-ched,  or  leader  of  a  hundred ;  5th, 
the  Fer-comhlann-caegad,  or  leader  of 
fifty ;  and  6th,  the  Fer-comhlano- 
naenmhar,  or  leader  of  nine. 
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warrior  so  styled  was,  with  tlie  band  under  hís  immediate  com- 
mand,  a  naatch  for  another  warrior  of  like  rank,  commanding  an 
equal  number  of  men. 

TJie  Gesa'^  {gassa\  i.  e.  ihe  sacred  injunctwns  of  ihe  Fiann. 

Tneie  were  four  injunctions  laid  upon  every  peraon  admitted 
into  tlie  order  of  the  Ê'iann : 

The  first  injunction  was,  never  to  receive  a  portion  witb  a  wife, 
but  to  cboose  her  for  good  manners  and  virtues: 

The  second  was,  never  to  offer  violence  to  any  woman: 

Tbe  third  was,  never  to  give  a  refusaf  to  any  mortal,  for  any- 
tiiing  of  whicli  one  was  possessed : 

The  fourtli  was,  that  no  single  warrior  of  them  sbonld  evcr 
flee  before  nine  champions. 

IJere  foUow  the  CONDITIONS,  attached  ly  Finn  to  the  "  Gradha 
OaisgV^  (grawa  gashkie);  or  Degrees  in  CMvcãry^  which  each 
warrior  was  ohliged  to  receive^  previous  to  his  admission  into 
ihô  Order  of  the  Fiann, 

The  first  condition?^  No  man  could  be  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
either  at  the  Mordhail  of  Uisnech,  the  Aenach  of  Talti,  or  at  the 
Féis  of  Temhair,  until  both  liis  father  and  mother,  his  Iribe  and 
his  relatives,  had  first  given  guaranties  that  they  should  never 
make  any  charge  against  any  person  for  his  death.  This  was  in 
order  that  the  duty  of  avenging  his  own  blood  should  rest  Avith 
no  man,  other  than  himself ;  and  in  order  that  his  friends  should 
have  nothing  to  claim  with  respect  to  him,  however  great  the 
evils  inflicted  upon  him. 

The  second  condition.  ISTo  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Fiann,  until  he  had  become  a  bard,  and  had  mastered  the  Twelve 
Books  of  Poesy.^^ 

The  third  condition.'^    No  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 

'^  Gesa.    These  appear  to  have  been  the  twelve  rules  for  bardic  composi- 

tbe  general  vows  of  chivalry  by  wliich  tion. 

ali  members  of  the  order  were  bound.  '^  Tlúrd  Condition,    The  reason  for 

In    addition   to    them,  each   warrior  this  trial  was  to  make  sure,  that  the 

had  some  particular  "géis"    (guesh),  claimant  for  admission  was  competent 

or  vow,  by  which  he  was  individually  to  fill  the  post  of  Fer-comlilani>naen- 

bound.  mhar,  or  officer  placed  at  the  head  of 

"  First  Condition.     The  object  of  a  file  of  nine  men,  in  which  posi tion  he 

this  condition  was  designed  to  over-  was  expected  to  ward  oíf,  from  his  files- 

come    those    hereditary  feuds,  which  men,  the  javelins  of  an  equal  file  of  at- 

were  the  cause  of  so  much  bloodshed  tacking  enemies.    The  conditions  that 

amongst  the  Gaels,  and  to  substitute  follow  were  designed  to  insure  swiftness 

the  obiigations  of  discipline  for  the  ties  and  lightness  of  foot,  steadiness  of  band, 

of  kindred.  exactitude  of  personal  adjustmeut,  agi- 

^*  Twelve  Books  of  Foesy.    Perhaps  lity  and  obedience  to  orders. 
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Fiann,  until  a  pit  or  trench,  deep  enougli  to  reacH  to  liis  knees, 
had  been  dug  in  the  earth,  and  he  had  been  placed  therein,  armed 
with  bis  shield,  and  holding  in  his  liand  a  hazel  staff,  of  the 
length  of  a  wamor's  arm.  Nine  warriors,  armed  with  nine 
javelins,  were  then  set  opposite  him,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
ridges ;  these  had  to  cast  their  nine  weapons  at  him,  ali  at  once, 
and  then,  if  he  chanced  to  receive  a  single  wound,  in  spite  of 
his  shield  and  staff,  he  was  not  admitted  into  the  order. 

The  fourfch  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
until — having  had  his  hair  previously  plaited — he  had  been  made 
to  ran  through  a  thick  wood,  where,  having  given  him  but  the 
odds  of  a  single  tree,  placed  between  him  and  them,  ali  the  men 
of  the  Fiann  staf ted  otf  at  once  in  his  pursuit,  with  fuU  intent  of 
wounding  him.  In  this  trial,  they  gave  him  but  the  odds  or  ad- 
vantage  of  one  tree,  and  if  they  came  up  to  him  they  wounded 
him,  and  he  was  refused  admission  into  the  Fiann. 

The  íifth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
whose  arms  trembled  in  his  hands. 

The  sixth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
if  a  single  braid  of  his  hair  had  been  loosened  out  of  its  plait  by 
the  branches  of  the  trees  (as  he  ran  through  the  wood). 

The  seventh  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
whose  footstep  had  broken  a  single  withered  branch  in  hiâ 
course. 

The  eighth  condition.  No  man  was  admitted  into  the  Fiann, 
unless  he  could  jump  o  ver  a  branch  of  a  tree  as  high  as  his  fore- 
head,  and  could  stoop  under  one  as  low  as  his  knee,  through  tho 
agility  pf  his  body. 

Tho  ninth  condition.  No  man  could  be  admitted  into  the 
Fiann,  unless  he  could  pluck  a  thorn  out  of  his  heel,  with  his 
hand,  without  stopping  in  his  course. 

The  tenth  condition.  No  man  could  be  admitted  into  th^, 
order,  until  he  had  first  sworn  fidelity  and  homage  to  the  Eigh- 
feinnedh. 

KiarnaW^ — Cormac  huilds  his  first  mill — The  sageSj  Fithil  and 

Flaithrí, 

It  liappened,  while  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  was  sovereign  of  Ire- 
land,  that  some  nobles  of  Uladh  made  a  plundering  expedltion 
along  the  coasls  of  Alba,  in  which  they  fell  in.  with  Kiarnait 
{Keernitt\  daughter  of  the  king  of  the '  Cruthnigh  (Ficts),  and 
carried  her  off  with  them,  over  the  sea,  in  captivity.    But  when 

''*  Kiarnait  Some  Irish  antíquarieg  dation,  or  Kiarnait  could  scarcdy  bayo 
reject  the  story  of  this  lady  altogether.  become  so  celebrated  as  she  is,  in  Irish 
It  must,  however,  have  had  some  foun-   song,  as  a  paragon  of  beauty. 
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Cormac  heard  the  fame  of  tlie  beauty  of  Kiarnait,  he  made  a 
public  demand  of  lier  from  the  adventurers  of  Uladli.  She  sur- 
passed  ali  the  women  of  hex  daj  in  beautj,  and  for  that  reason 
Cormac  loved  her  exceedingly.  But  when  Ethni  Ollamda, 
daugliter  of  Dunlaing,  who  was  Cormac^s  lawful  wife,  had  heard 
that  Kiarnait  was  in  that  king^s  possession,  she  deterrnined  that 
Jbe  shiould  not  have  both  herself  and  his  paramour  at  the  same 
time.  She  then  forced  him  to  deliver  up  to  her  OAvn  keeping  tlie 
captiye  Kiarnait,  of  whom  she  made  a  slave,  in  which  condition 
she  was  compelled  to  grind,  with  a  quern,'^  nine  pecks,  or  nine 
Jceàrns^  of  corn  each  day.  Notwithstanding  this  bondage,  Cor- 
mac contrived  to  meet  his  mistress  in  secret,  and  sh.e  soon  becama 
pregnant.  When  in  this  condition,  she  could  no  longer  perfoma 
ter  appointed  task  at  the  quern.  She,  therefore,  went  privately 
to  her  lover,  and  told  him  of  the  state  in  which  she  was.  Upon 
hearing  it,  Cormac  sent  to  Alba  for  handicrafts-men,  to  construct 
him  a  mill,  and  they  did  bnild  him  a  mill ;  and  thus  was  Kiar- 
nait released  from  the  drudgery  to  which  she  had  been  cm- 
demned  by  Ethni.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  the  bard  com- 
posed  the  following  verses : 

"  Kiarnait,  enslaved  by  Cormac^s  queen, 
One  hundred  men  to  feed  from  quern, 
Nine  keàrns  of  corn  each  day  should  grind ; 
Too  rude  a  toil  for  her  soft  hands  ! 

Then  carne  to  her  the  noble  king, 
By  stealth  into  her  lonely  chamber, 
And  soon  the  lady  fair  conceived, 
And  could  no  longer  work  at  querning. 

Conn's  grandson  then,  with  pity  smote, 
Brought  millwrights  from  beyond  the  sea.'^' 
Thus  great  Mac  Airt  built  his  first  mill, 
To  save  from  toil  his  beauteous  slave." 

"  Quem,    The  use  of  this  most  an-  ence,  into  which  was  inserted  a  perpen- 

cient  implement  is  scarcely  yet  obso-  dicular  handle,  whereby  the  machine 

lete  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  was  worked.     It  was  usually  turned 

Ireland.    Some  eighty  or  one  hundred  by  two  persons,  sitting  opposite  each 

years  since,  its  employment  was  nearly  other,  and  both  holding  the  handle  at 

universal  amongst  the  agricultural  pop-  the  same  time.    The  quern  was  usually 

ulation  of  that  country.    It  was  a  spe-  from  two  to  three  feet  In  diameter.    lis 

cies  of  hand-mill,  composed  of  a  shallow,  Irish  name  is  6rõ,  gen.  brõn.    Its  intío- 

circular  trough  of  stone,  with  a  pivot  duction  into  Ireland  dates  from  the  re- 

of  hard  wood  in  the  centre,  upon  which  motest  antiquity. 

was  poised  the  miniature  mill-stone —  ^*  Keàrns.    This  measure  is  some- 

fitting   loosely,  but  evenly,  into  the  times  translated  quarter.    Some  dêem 

trough.     In   the   upper   stone  were  that  it  received   its   name  from  ita 

worked  two  holes ;  one,  in  its  centre,  squared  form,  as  if  "  Cetharn  "  (JSTá- 

for  supplying  the  quern  with  corn ;  and  harn)  from  "  Cethair  "  {Kãhír), 

another,  more  towards  its  circumfer-  "  Millwrights  from  beyond  the  secu 
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It  was  also  in  tlie  time  of  Cormac  tliat  the  sage,  Fitliil  {FthiT)^ 
livecl.  It  was  he  that  was  Ard-brethemh  {Ard-brehav\  or  chief 
brehon  to  that  sovereign.  When  Fithii^^  was  on  the  point  of 
death,  he  sent  for  his  son,  who  was  called  Flaithri  {Flãhree\  and 
this  Flaifciíri,  also,  was  a  wise  and  a  learned  man.  To  thís  son 
Fithil  gave  his  blessing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  warned  him  to 
avoid  three  things  inost  carefully — telling  him  that  he  would 
íind  it  to  his  advantage  to  abide  by  his  dying  advice.  These 
were :  Never  to  nndertake  the  education  or  fosterage  of  a  king'3 
son ;  Never  to  entrust  any  secret,  in  which  there  was  any  dan- 
ger,  to  his  wife ;  Never  to  elevate  the  son  of  a  serf  to  a  high 
position ;  And  never  to  give  his  purse,  or  his  treasure,  into  the 
safe-keeping  of  his  sister. 

But  as  soon  as  Fithil  had  died,  Flaithri  determined  to  test  the 
wisdom  of  these  three  counsels.  In  order  to  make  trial  of  them, 
he  first  received  a  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Airt  as  his  foster-son,  vsoou 
after  which  he  took  the  child  with  him  into  a  forcst,  where  he 
gave  him  into  the  care  of  one  of  his  own  swine-herds,  that  dwclt 
within  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  and  he  comjnanded  this  berd 
to  conceal  the  boy  carefully,  until  he  should  recei^'e  a  certain 
particular  token^from  himself  Thence  he  returned  home  to  his 
own  dwelling,  and  when  there  he  counterfeited  the  appearance 
of  being  oppressed  by  great  anxiety  and  grief.  Upon  this,  his 
wife  demanded  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  and  he  answered  that 
it  was  no  light  one.  Then,  when  she  saw  that  he  continued  to 
be  weighed  down  by  sorrow,  she  began  to  tease  him  incessantly, 
by  obwstinately  demanding,  what  it  was  thatcaused  his  trouble  of 
mind.  He  at  length  consented  to  reveal  the  cause  of  his  sorrow 
to  her,  if  she  would  only  promise  to  keep  the  matter  entirely 
secret.  Upon  this  she  solemrily  swore  to  conceal  whatevor  he 
might  relate  to  her  as  his  secret.  "Then,"  said  he,  "I  amren- 
dered  unhappy  by  reason  of  an  uufortuuate  treason  that  I  have 
committed,  for  I  have  slain  my  foster-son,  the  son  of  the  king." 
Upon  hearing  this,  his  wife  screamed  loudly  and  called  upon  the 

It  is  a  disputed  question,  whether  the  ®°  Fithil  anã  Flaithri. — "  These  were 

Irish  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  suceessively  Corraac's  supreme  judges  ; 

the  mill  before  the  reign  of  Cormac  the  former  of  whom  was  his  instructor 

Ul-fada.    Its  use  must,  however,  have  from  youth  to  maturity ;  and  the  raer- 

been  familiar  m  South  Britain  in  his  ited  celebrity  of  the  pupil  reíiects  a 

day;  fortheRomanshadbeenthen,fora  splendor  of  fame  on  the  great  and  re- 

considerable  time,  masters  of  that  coun-  spectable  capacity  of  the  mastpr.    But 

try.     Cormac  may  have  sent  to  Britain  both  Fithil  and  Flaithri  have  left  mon- 

for  mechanics  to  construct  a  mill  for  uments  of  their  own  to  perpeluate  their 

him,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  foreign  memory,  some  of  which  have  cndured, 

paramour,  who  had  seen  them  in  her  through  many  a  miserable  natioual  vi* 

own  nation,  and  thus  given  origin  to  the  cissitude,  to  this  day." — Tramactiom 

l^end  above  recounted.  of  the  Gaelic  Society, 
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folk  of  the  liouse  to  bind  up  tlie  parricide,  for  he  had  Idlled  th® 
young  prince.  Flaithri  liad,  also,  previouslj  elevated  to  a  high. 
position  the  son  of  one  of  his  owri  lierdsmen,  so  tliat  tliis  persou 
Iiad  novv  beco  me  a  rich  man.  He  had  likewise,  shortly  afcer  his 
father's  death,  given  a  portion  of  his  treasura  to  be  kept  for  him 
by  liis  sister ;  so  that  not  one  of  the  four  things,  against  Avhich 
liis  father  had  warned  him,  might  pass  withoub  its  trial. 

Now,  when  the  herdsmaa's  son  íbund  his  benefactor  in  bonda, 
there  was  no  one  found  who  was  severer  against  him  than  he, 
because  by  this  he  hoped  to  receive  some  of  the  inheritance  of 
Plaithri  from  the  king,  who  was  determined  upon  his  death. 
Finding  himself  in  this  difficulty,  the  sage  sent  a  message  to  his 
sister,  demanding  of  hcr  to  send  íiim  whatever  treasure  he  had 
entrasted  to  her,  in  order  that  he  might  therewith  mate  friends 
for  himself  around  the  person  of  the  king.  But  when  his  mes^ 
senger  reached  his  sister,  she  denied  tliat  she  had  eyer  received 
any  such  treasure  from  him.  When  this  news  came  to  Flaithri. 
who  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  led  to  execution,  he  demanded 
to  be  led  before  the  king,  in  order  that  he  might  communioate  to 
him  an  important  secret.  When  brought  before  the  king,  he 
told  his  sovereign  that  the  young  priíice  was  safe  and  wcll,  tell- 
ing  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  hold  himself  in  bonds  nntil  his 
foster-son  shoiild  be  brought  into  his  presence.  Messongers  wer© 
then  immediately  sent  f  )r  the  child,  and  when  he  had  come  from 
the  swine-herd,  who  had  had  him  in  safo  guardianship,  and  saw 
his  foster-father  still  in  bonds,  he  cried  loudly,  and  kept  wceping 
ever,  until  Flaithri  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  king  then  privatsly  demanded  of  the  sage,  why  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  extremity.  *^  In  order 
that  I  might  test  the  truth  of  four  counsels  given  me  by  mv 
father/'  said  Flaithri.  "In  the  íirst  place,  it  is  not  prudent  for 
any  person  to  take  upon  himsalf  the  rearing  of  a  king's  son.  lest 
he  may  be  guilty  of  any  negligence  towarrís  his  charge,  wheneo 
might  result  the  injury  or  destruction  of  the  foster-child,  and  the 
placing  of  the  life  or  death  of  the  foster-father  aí;  the  absoluto 
disposal  of  the  king.  Secondly,  it  is  liot  according  to  the  la  ws 
of  nature  that  any  of  the  general  run  of  wornen  could  keep  a 
dangerous  secret ;  therefore,  it  is  not  prudeat  to  entrust  any  such 
secret  to  one's  wife.  The  third  pounsel  whioh  my  fither  gave 
me  was,  never  tQ  elevate  to  high  position  and  weíalth  the  son  of 
a  serf,  or  a  person  of  low  degree,  for  it.  is  the  woin  of  sucli  per- 
sons  to  be  ungrateful  for  kindnesses  they  have  received,  uand 
moreover,  they  feel  sore  that  the  knowledge  oí  the  meanness 
whence  they  had  sprung,  should  be  possessscí  by  those  that  have 
e]p.ví)ted  t!icm.  Good,  also,  was  the  fourth  counsel  which  my  father 
gavo  me,  namely,  never  to  give  any  treasure  into  the  safe-kee]^?ing 
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of  my  sister,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  women  to  make  a  spoil  of 
whatever  treasures  may  be  given  them  in  trust,  by  their  rela» 
tí-ves." 

Personal  attendants  of  the  Irish  sovereigns, 

It  was  ordained,  during  the  reign  of  Cormac,  that  it  sTiould  be 
obligatory  upon  every  monarch  that  miglit,  in  future,  rule  over 
Ireland,  to  keep  in  constant  attendance  upon  his  person,  ten  oífi- 
cers,  who  were  scarcely  ever  to  leàve  his  presence.  These  were, 
a  prince,  or  chief  of  noble  blood,  a  brehon,  a  druid,  a  physician, 
a  bard,  a  historian,  a  musician  and  three  stewards.  The  prince 
was  the  companion  and  champion  of  the  king ;  the  office  of  the 
brehon  was  to  explain  the  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
before  the  king ;  the  druid's  office  was  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  to 
draw  omens  and  auguries,  by  means  of  his  science  and  heathen 
arts ;  the  physician's  duty  was  to  perform  cures  for  the  king, 
and  queen,  and  the  royal  household ;  the  bard  was  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  praising,  or  of  satirizing  every  one,  according 
to  his  good  or  evil  deeds  ;  it  was  the  historian's  office  to  record 
and  preserve  the  genealqgies,  history  and  adventures  of  the  no- 
bles,  from  time  to  time ;  the  musician's  office  was  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  and  to  chant  poems  and  songs  before  the  king ;  and  the 
three  stewards  had  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  supply  his  per- 
sonal wants,  for  which  purpose  they  had  a  numerous  train  of 
cup-bearers,  butlers  and  other  servitors,  under  their  orders. 

This  custom  was  maintained  in  force  from  the  days  of  Cormac, 
down  to  the  death  of  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  nor  had  any  change 
been  made  in  its  arrangement,  except  that,  when  the  kings  of 
Ireland  had  received  the  Faith  of  Christ,  they  substituted,  in 
piace  of  the  druid,  a  Christian  priest,  as  a  sours-friend  (or  spirit- 
Tial  adviser),  who  duty  it  was  to  perform  divine  service,  and  ex- 
piain  the  íaw  of  Grod  to  the  king  and  to  his  household.  Here 
íoiLows  a  record,  left  by  a  Shannachie,  upon  this  matter : 

"  Ten  licgemen  feal  stand  round  the  king, 
'Mongst  them  nor  grudge  nor  rivalry— 
I  can  recount  their  duties  well, 
Both  sages,  prince  and  officers. 

The  presence  of  each  prosperous  king, 
Á.  brehon,  bard,  and  lord  should  grace ; 
IKor  king  whose  court  is  shunned  by  these^ 
Jso  rightful  Fenian  king  can  be. 

A.  sours-friend,®*  to  make  known  God's  Word, 
.A.  shennchaide  to  set  right  ali  wrong, 

*^  Sotif^-friend,  i.  e.  an  almoner  or  father-confessor.    The  Irish  term  is  anaiOi 
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With  minstrel  sweet  to  strike  the  chord, 
AU  rightful  Fenian  kings^  maiotaiu. 

A  learned  leech  fills  the  fourtli  place, 
With  skill  to  heal  the  body's  ills ; 
Three  stewards  close  the  honored  band, 
"Which  now  I've  named  to  Eri's  hosts, 

The  king  who  holds  not  to  this  law 
Shall  fill  no  place  on  regai  roll ; 
Nor  e'er  shall  dwell  in  Temhair's  halls, 
A  king  maintaining  not  these  Ten." 

King  Cormac^s  religion^^ — His  resignation — Renunciation  of  Druid" 
ism — His  Death  and  Burial, 

In  consequence  of  the  righteousness  of  the  deeds,  judgments, 
and  laws  of  Cormac,  it  resulted  that  God  granted  to  him  the  light 
of  the  Faith,  seven  years  before  his  death.     For  this  reason  did 


^  Fenian  kings,  that  is,  a  king  ac- 
cording  to  the  Fèinechas  {Fainaghas), 
i.  e.  the  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
Gaels,  which  was  so  calleà,  either  from 
the  Brehon  Laws  having  been  com- 
posed  in  the  Bèrla  Fèni,  or  from  the 
word  Fcni  itself,  which,  as  we  have 
heretofore  seen,  was  the  most  ancient 
tribe-name  of  the  Gaelic  or  Gaedalic 
race. 

"  It  was  Cormac  who  composed  the 
Tegasg-ua-Eigh,  to  preserve  manners, 
morais  and  government  in  the  king- 
dom.  He  was  a  famous  author  in 
laws,  synchronisms  and  history ;  for  it 
was  he  that  established  law,  rule  and 
direction  for  each  science,  and  for  each 
covenant  according  to  propriety ;  and 
it  is  his  laws  that  have  governed  ali 
that  adhered  to  them  to  the  present 
time. 

"  It  was  this  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  also, 
that  collected  the  chroniclers  of  Ireland 
to  Temhair,  and  ordered  them  to  write 
the  chronicles  of  Ireland  in  one  book, 
which  was  named  the  Psalter  of  Tem- 
hair. In  that  book  were  entered  the 
coe  vai  exploits  and  synchronisms  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  with  the  kings 
and  esnperors  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
kings  of  the  provinces  with  the  mon- 
archs  of  Ireland.  In  it  was  also  writ- 
tea  what  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  were 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  provincial 
kings,  and  the  rents  and  dues  of  the 


provincial  kings  from  their  subjecta, 
from  the  noble  to  the  subaltern.  In  it, 
also,  were  described  the  boundaries  and 
meares  of  Ireland,  from  shore  to*shore, 
from  the  province  (fifth)  to  the  cantreií 
(tuaith),  from  the  cantred  to  the  town- 
land  (baile),  and  from  the  townland  to 
the  traighidh  (troyeh)  of  land.  These 
things  are  evident  in  the  Leabhar  na 
h-Uidhre  ;  they  are  evident  in  the 
Leabhar  Dinnsenchas  (both  extant).*' 
-^Four  Masters. 

^  Cormac' s  religion.  Mr.  Moore,  in 
his  History  of  Ireland,  has  made  the 
foUowing  rather  skep  tical  rsmaiks  upon 
the  subject  of  this  royal  sages  conver- 
sion  to  the  Christian  Faith.  They  are 
here  quoted,  for  the  well-merited  trib- 
ute thereafter  paid  tp  his  love  of  just- 
ice :  "  That  this  prince  was  enlightened 
enough  to  reject  the  superstitions  of 
the  druids,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
his  free  thinking  on  such  subjects,  he 
had  that  powerful  body  opposed  to  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  ;^  but  whether 
he  substituted  any  purer  form  of  faith, 
for  that  which  he  had  repudiated,  is  a 
point  not  so  easily  ascertained.  A  cir^ 
cumstance  recorded  of  him,  however, 
shows  how  vigorously  he  could  repre^ 
intolerance  and  cruelty,  even  when  di- 
rected  against  a  body  of  religiorists  to 
whomhe  was  himself  opposed.  Amongsfc 
the  ancient  institutions  of  Tara,  was  a 
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he  refuse  to  adore  gods  made  witli  hands,  and  began,  tlieoicefortli, 
to  paj  homage  to  tlie  True  God.  Hence,  he  is  said  to  liave  been 
the  third  man  that  held  tlie  Faith  in  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Saiiit  Patrick.  The  íirst  of  these  was  Concobar  Mac 
Nesa,  "who  believed  npon  hearing  of  Christ's  Passion  from  the 
druid,  Bacrach ;  the  second  was  Morann  Mac  Maein ;  and  this 
king,  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  was  the  third. 

Cormac's  ordinary  place  of  abode  was  at  Temhairj  after  tho 
nsage  of  the  kings,  his  pjedecessors.  Ilere  he  continued  to 
Qwell  imtil,  as  heretofore  told,  his  eye  had  been  destroyed  by 
Aengus  Gaèi-buailtech.  Thenceforward  he  resided  at  Achail,  iu 
the  House  of  Cleitech,  or  at  Kenannus.  For  it  was  not  deeined 
either  honorable  or  auspicious  by  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  that  any 
king,  who  had  oeen  disíigured  by  a  personal  blemish,^  should 
dwell  at  Temhair.     For  this  reason  did  Cormac  resign  the  king- 


gort  of  College  of  Sacred  Yirgins,  whose 
vocation  it  appears  to  have  been,  like 
the  Dryads  or  fortune-tellers  among  the 
Gaels,  to  divine  the  future,  for  the  in- 
dulgoiíce  of  the  suJ)erstitious  or  the 
credulous.  In  one  of  those  incursions, 
of  which  the  territory  of  the  monarch 
was  so  often  the  object,  the  place  where 
ihose  holy  Druidesses  resided,  and  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  *  Retreat  until 
Death,'  ^vas  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Leinster,  and  the  whole  of  the  sacred 
inmates,  together  with  their  handraaids, 
most  inhumanly  massacred.  This  bru- 
tal sacrilege  the  monarch  punished  by 
putting  twelve  of  the  Lagenian  chief- 
tains  most  concerned  in  it,  to  death  ; 
and  exacting  rigorously  the  Boarian 
tribute,  from  the  province  to  which 
they  belonged." 

The  direct  testimony  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  Ireland,  in  relation  to  Cor- 
mac's  conversion,  is  much  more  author- 
ity  than  the  mere  conjectures  of  Mr. 
Moore.  An  ancient  tract,  in  the  Leab- 
kar  na  h-Uídhre,  a  work  compiled  ia 
the  twelfth  century,  which  is  quoted 
by  Dr.  Petrie,  (in  his  Round  Towers, 
p.  99,)  speaks  thus  upon  this  subject : 
**  Erin  was  prosperous  during  his  time, 
and  just  judgraents  were  distributed 
throughout  it  by  him  ;  so  that  no  one 
durst  attempt  to  wound  a  man  in  Ire- 
land during  the  short  jubilee  of  seven 
years ;  for  Cormac  ha(i  the  faith  of  the 
one  truG  God,  according  to  the  lawj 


for  he  said  he  would  not  adore  stonea, 
or  trees,  but  that  he  would  adore  him 
who  made  them,  and  who  hád  power 
over  ali  the  elements,  i.  e.  the  One 
Powerful  God,  who  created  the  ele- 
ments ;  in  him  he  would  believe.  And 
he  was  the  third  person  who  had  be- 
lieved, in  Erin.  before  the  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick.  Concobar  Mac  Nosa, 
to  whom  Altus  had  told  concerning 
the  Crucifixion  of  Christ,  was  the  íirst ; 
Morann,  son  of  Carbri  Cinncait,  (who 
was  surnamed  Mac  Maein.)  was  the 
second  person ;  and  Cormac  was  the 
third  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  others 
followed  on  their  traciíC,  in  this  belief." 
— Senchas  na  Rdec,  i.  e»  Hístorij  of  the 
Cemeteries. 

**  A  personal  blemish,  "  When 
Cormac  held  his  court  was  at  Tara,  in 
imitation  of  the  kings  who  preccded 
him,  until  his  eye  was  destroyed  by 
Engus  Gaibhuaiphnech,  but  he  after- 
wards  resided  at  Achail  (the  hill  on 
which  the  shrine  of  St.  Columkille  is 
at  this  day),  and  at  Cenannus  (Kells), 
and  at  the  house  of  Cletech ;  for  it  wa3 
not  lawful  that  a  king,  with  a  personal 
blemish,  should  reside  at  Tara.  In  tho 
second  year  after  the  injuring  of  hÍ3 
eye,  he  carne  by  his  death  at  the  house 
of  Cletech,  the  boné  of  a  salmon  having 
stuck  in  his  throat.  And  he  told  his 
people  not  to  bury  him  at  Brugh  (be» 
cause  it  was  a  cemetery  of  idolators), 
for  he  did  not  worship  the  same  god  aa 
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dom  to  liis  sou,  Carbri  Liíicar,  to  wliom  he  also  gave  up  the  posf- 
session  of  Temhair,  retiring  himself  to  tlie  royal  liouses  of  Ciei* 
tech  and  of  Achail,  both  not  far  from  the  royal  capital.  It  was 
in  these  tliat  he  composed  his  Tegasg  Righ,  or  Eegal  Institutes, 
desigried,  as  already  told,  for  the  purpose  of  teacliing  kings  how 
it  was  right  that  they  should  act  and  comport  themselves.  From 
the  time  that  Cormac  gave  up  the  sovereigntj^,  he  never,  thence* 
forward,  worshipped  anj  but  the  True  Heavenly  God. 

Upon  a  certain  day,  while  Cormac  was  residing  in  the  House 
of  Cleitech,  the  druids  set  about  the  adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf 
in  his  presence,  and  the  whole  of  those  there  assembled  joined  in 
the  same  worship,  in  imitation  of  their  priests.  The  druid,  Maeil- 
ghenn,  then  demanded  of  Cormac  why  it  Avas  that  he  did  not 
adore  tbe  Golden  Calf  and  their  other  gods,  like  every  other  per- 
son.  *'  I,"  said  Cormac,  ''  will  offer  no  adoration  to  any  stock  or 
image,  shaped  by  my  own  mechanic.  It  were  more  ratioiíal  to 
offer  adoration  to  the  mechanic  himself,  for  he  is  more  worthy 
than  the  work  of  his  hands."  The  druid  then  excited  the  Gcldea 
Calf,  so  that  it  bounded  into  their  presence.  *'  Hast  thou  seen' 
that,  Cormac?"  said  Maeilghenn.  '^Whatever  I  may  see."  re- 
plied  Cormac,  ^'I  will  make  no  adoration  to  aught,  save  to  the 
God  of  Heaven,  of  Earth,  and  of  Hell." 

Soon  after,  a  meai  was  prepared  for  the  king,  and  he  began  to 
eat  of  a  salmon  from  the  Boinn.  Thereupon  the  demons  of  th© 
air  carne  and  attacked  him,  at  the  instigation  of  Maeilghenn  tho 
Druid, and  by  them  the  king  was  slain.^  Othe::  accounts  say  that 
he  was  killed  by  a  boné  of  a  salmon,  that  had  stuck  in  his  throat 
and  choked  him ;  but  he  was  engaged  in  eating  of  that  fish  whea 
the  demons  had  attacked  him. 

When  he  found  the  symptoms  of  death  upon  him,  he  com-, 
manded  his  relations  not  to  bury  his  body  at  Brugh,  on  the 
Boinn,  where  several  of  the  preceding  kings  of  Temhair  wtià 

any  of  tliose  interred  at  Brugh ;  but  to  death  thus :  "  A.  D.  266.  Forty  years 
bury  him  at  Ros-na-Righ,  with  his  face  was  Cormac  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
to  the  east.  He  afterwards  died,  and  land  when  he  died  at  Cleitech,  the  boné 
his  servants  of  trust  held  a  councií  and  of  a  salmon  sticking  in  his  throat,  ou 
resolved  to  bury  him  at  Brugh,  the  account  of  the  Siabhradh  (genii)  which 
place  where  the  kings  of  Tara,  his  pre-  Maeilghenn,  the  druid,  incited  at  him, 
decessors,  were  buried.  The  body  of  after  Cormac  had  turned  against  them, 
the  king  was  then  thrice  raised  to  be  on  account  of  his  adoration  of  the  true 
carried  to  Brugh,  but  the  Boyne  swelled  God,  in  preference  to  them.  Where- 
up  thrice  so  that  they  could  not  come ;  fore  a  devil  attacked  him,  at  the  insti- 
go that  they  observed  that  it  was  vio-  gation  of  the  druids,  and  gave  him  a 
kting  tíie  judgment  of  a  prince,  to  painfiil  death."— The  trick  by  which 
break  through  his  testament ;  and  they  the  druids  turned  the  king's  accidental 
afterwards  dug  his  grave  at  Ros-na-  death  to  their  own  advantage,  needs  no 
Bigli,  as  he  himself  had  ordered." — lò,  comment. — Ed, 
•*  The  Four  Masters  record  Cormac'3 
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laid.  And  tlien  (wlien,  contrary  to  liis  injunctions),  tte  host  waa 
beariíig  him  thither,  the  deiíions  thrice  opposed  tíie  progress  of 
tLe  funeral,  by  raising  an  immense  flood  before  it,  in  th.e  ri  ver; 
for  tne^e  spirits  did  not  wisli  to  allow  his  body  into  an  idolatrous 
cemetery,  by  reason  of  his  having  believed  in  the  True  God. 
But  the  fourth  time,  the  men  that  carried  the  body  entered  vâth 
it  into  the  swoUen  stream ;  but  there  the  current  of  the  Boinn 
fiwept  oíf  their  burden,  and  bore  it  along  to  Eos-na-Eigh.  There 
the  corpse  was  separated  from  the  fuad^  or  bier,  and  thence  the 
ford  of  Ath-fuaid  {Awh-fooid),  the  ford  of  the  bier,  on  the  Boinn, 
has  had  its  name.  It  was  retained  at  that  place,  and  a  grave 
was  made  for  it,  and  it  was  buried  at  Eos-na-Eigh.^ 

In  the  course  of  long  ages  after  this,  St.  Columkille^^  visited 
Eos-na-Eigh,  and,  discovering  there  the  head  of  KingCormac,  he 
buried  it  anew ;  and  the  saint  remained  upon  the  spot  until  hô 
had  said  thirty  masses  over  it  and  upon  that  spot  was  built  a 
Christian  church,  which  remains  to  the  present  daj'. 

Ancient  Cemeteries  of  the  Irish  Kings. 

Formerly,  in  Pagan  times  there  were  two  "  primh-roilig"  ^ 
{preeve-relig)  or  chief  cemeteries  in  Ireland,  and  in  them  the 
greater  number  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of  Ireland  were  buried. 
Thesc  wereBrugh  on  the  Boinn,  and  Eoilig-na-righ  (reZ?i^-na-r^e), 
near  Cruachain"*  {crooghin),    It  is  evident,  from  the  fact  just  nar- 


^  Ros-na-Righ,  now  Bossnaree,  situ- 
ated  on  the  river  Boyne,  near  the  vil- 
lage  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of  East 
Meath. 

*"  St.  Co/w?72^z7/e  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant  of  the  monarch  Cormac. 

**  Two  primh-roãig,  In  the  Sen- 
ehas  na  Reíec  from  which  extracts  have 
already  been  made,  there  are  eight 
places  enumerated,  as  the  chief  cemete- 
ries of  the  Pagan  Irish.  At  these  places 
several  of  the.  monuments,  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  records  of  Ireland,  are 
Btill  in  existenca  Some  of  them,  after 
remaining  unknown,  or  unnoticed  for 
ages,  have  been  recently  identified  from 
the  references  made  to  them  in  the 
writings  of  the  Gaelic  Shanuachies — 
thus  aftbrding  unquestionable  proof  of 
the  truth  of  many  of  the  more  import- 
ant  facts  related  in  thaearly  history  of 
this  country.  For  the  latter  reason, 
and  from  its  giving  an  explanation  of 
■orne  of  the  allusions  made  in  the  põem 
above  cited  by  Dr.  Keating,  the  re- 


mainder  of  the  Sènchas  na  Eelec  ia 
here  given  down,  slightlj^  abridged  from 
the  translation  given  in  the  learned 
work  of  Dr.  Petrie  : — *•'  These  were  the 
chief  cemeteries  of  Eri,  before  the  Faith, 
viz :  Cruacha,  Brugh,  Talti,  Luachair 
Ailbi.  Aenach  Ailbi,  Aenach  Culi,  Ae- 
nach  Colmain  and  Temhair  Erann. 

Aenach  Cruachan,  In  the  first  plact;, 
it  was  there  the  race  of  Erimhon,  i.  e. 
the  kings  of  Temhair  were  used  to  bury 
until  the  time  of  Crimthann,  son  of 
Lugaidh  Kiabh-n-derg  (who  was  the 
first  king  of  them  that  were  interred  at 
Brugh),  viz :  Cobthach  Cael-Breàgh 
and  Labraidh  Loingsech,  and  Eocaidh 
Feidlecli  with  his  three  sons,  i.  e,  Bres, 
Nar  and  Lothar,  and  Eocaidh  Aremh, 
Lugaidh  Eiabh-n-derg,  the  six  daugh- 
ters  of  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  i.  e.  Medb, 
Clothra,  Muresg,  Derbri,  Mugain^and 
Eli,  and  Alild  Mac  Mada  with  his  í-even 
brothers,  i.  e.  Keth,  Anlon,Do(:hf^.  et 
cetera,  and  ajl  the  kings  down  to  Crim- 
thann; these  were  ali  buried  at  Cruaclia. 
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rated,  that  Bruglion  tlie  Boinn  was  one  of  tlie  burial-places  of  tho 
kings  of  Ireland;  that  Roilig-na-righ,  at  Cruachain,  was  also  an- 
other,  is  proved  from  the  folio  wing  lay  of  Torna. Eiges  {Aiguess): 

"  A  king  of  Fárs  fair  land  rests  here, 
Dathi  the  brave,  Fiacaidh's  son, 
O  Cruacha  !  thou  hoWst  him  concealed 
From  Gallic  and  from  Gaelic  men. 


Why  was  it  not  at  Brugli,  that  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  Cobthach,  down  to 
Crimthann,  were  intorred  ?  Not  diffi- 
cuit,  because  the  two  provinoes,  which 
the  race  of  Erimhc^i  possessed,  were 
the  province  of  Galeôn  (Leinster),  and 
the  province  of  Olnecmacht  (Con- 
naught).  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
vince of  Galeón  was  occupied  by  the 
race  of  Labraidh  Loingsech,  and  the 
province  of  Olnecmacht  was  the  in- 
heritance  of  the  race  of  Cobthach 
Cael-Breàgh ;  wherefore  it  (Oonnaught) 
was  given  to  Medb  before  every  other 
province.  The  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment  of  this  land  was  glven  to  Medb 
is,  because  there  was  none  of  the  race  of 
Eocaidh  (Feidiech)  fit  to  receive  it  but 
herself,  for  Lugaidh  (Riabh-n-derg)  was 
not  fit  for  action  at  the  time.  And, 
therefore,  whenever  the  monarchy  òf 
Ireland  was  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  race 
of  Cobthach  Cael-Breàgh,  the  province 
of  Conuaught  was  his  native  principal- 
ity.  And  for  this  reason  they  were  in- 
terred  at  the  Aenach  òf  Cruacha.  But 
they  were  interred  at  Brugh  from  the 
time  of  Crimthann  Niadh-Nar  to  the 
time  of  Laegari,  the  son  of  Niall,  ex- 
cept  three  persons,  namely,  Art  the  son 
Conn,  and  Corraac  the  son  of  Art,  and 
Kiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
cause  why  Cormac  was  not  interred 
there.  The  reason  why  Art  was  not  in- 
terred there  is,  because  he  believed  the 
day  before  the  battle  of  Muccramma 
(Mocrumhi)  was  fought,  and  he  predict- 
ed  the  Faith  in  Ireland,  and  he  said  his 
own  grave  would  be  at  Dumha  Derg- 
luachra,  where  Treoit  (Trevet,  in 
Meath),  is  at  this  day.  When  his  body 
was  afterwards  carried  eastward  to 
Dumha  Derg-luachra,  if  ali  the  men  of 
Eri  were  drawing  it  thence,  they  could 
not.,  so  that  he  was  interred  at  that 
place,  because  there  was  a  Gatholic 


church  to  be  afterwards  built  where  he 
was  interred. 

Where  Niall  was  interred  was  at 
Ochain  (Ocha),  i.  e.  Och  Caim,  so  called 
from  the  sighiug  and  lamentation  which 
the  men  of  Eri  made  in  bewailing  Ni- 
all. 

Conari  Mor  was  interred  at  Magh 
Feci,  in  Bregia  (i.  e.  at  Fert  Conari)  : 
however  some  say  that  it  was  Conari 
Carpraige  that  was  interred  there,  and 
not  Conari  Mor,  and  that  Conari  Mor 
was  the  third  that  was  interred  at  Tem- 
hair,  viz. :  Conari  and  Laegari  and  .... 

At  Talti  the  kiags  of  Uladh  were 
used  to  bury,  viz.  Ollarah  Fodla  with 
his  descendants,down  to  Concobar,  who 
wished  that  he  should  be  carried  to  a 
place  between  Slea  and  the  sea,  with 
his  face  to  the  east,  on  account  of  the 
Faith  which  he  had  embraced. 

The  nobles  of  the  Tuatha  De  Dan- 
anns  were  used  to  bury  at  Brugh  (i.  e. 
the  Daghda  with  his  three  sons ;  also 
Lugaidh,  and  Oe,  and  Ollam,  and  Og- 
ma,  and  Etan  the  Poetess,  and  Carpre, 
the  son  of  Etan),  and  Crimthann 
(Niadli-Nair)  followed  them,  because 
his  wife  Nar  was  of  the  Tuatha  Dea, 
and  it  was  she  solicited  him  that  he 
should  adopt  Brugh  as  a  burial-place 
for  himself  and  his  descendants  ;  and 
this  was  the  cause  that  they  did  not 
bury  at  Cruacha — (*  See  note  10,  p. 
289,  and  note  26,  p.  295,  m  refutation 
ofíhe  absurd  and  calumydous  derivation 
given  to  the  surname  Niadh-Nair. — 
Ed.) 

The  Lagenians  (i.  e.  Cathaeir  and  hia 
race,  and  the  kings  who  were  before 
them)  used  to  bury  at  Aenach  Ailbi, 
The  Clan  Degadh  (i.e.  the  race  of  Co- 
nari and  Erna)  at  Temhair  Erano. 
The  men  of  Munster,  (i.e.  the  Derg- 
thini)  at  Aenach  Culi  and  Aenach 
Colmain  and  the  Connacians  at  Crua* 
cha." 
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Beneath  thee  reste  fierce  Dungalach, 
Who  captives  led  from  eastern  laDcls; 
And  Tuatbal,  Conn  and  Tumaltach 
In*glory  sleep  within  thy  walis. 

Of  Eocaidh  Feidlech's  three  faír  sons, 

I  sing  the  tombs  beneath  thy  ramparts ; 

Where  Eocaidh  Aremh  lies  fuU  low, 

Slain  by  the  hand  of  Mael  the  mighty.     (i.  e.  Sidmal.) 

King  Eocaidh  Feidlech  lies  concealed 
Beneath  thy  mound,  and  beauteous  Derbn, 
With  Clothra,  dame  of  high  degree, 
And  Medb,  the  heroine  queen,  and  Muresg. 

And  regai  Eri,  Fodia,  Banba, 
Three  augusfc  ladies,  bright  and  yonng ; 
In  Cruacha  dwell,  from  mortais  liidden, 
Those  queens  of  I)ana's  Sacred  Tribes. 

Kermad's  three  sons  are  laid  on  Sith-drum'* 
Long-handed  Lugaidh  lies  on  Liath-drom, 
With  the  sons  of  Aedh,  son  of  the  Daghda, 
Near  whom  lies  tall  and  warlike  Midhir. 

Beneath  thy  pillar-stones  are  laid, 
Gaunt  Cobthach  and  great  lugani, 
And  Badbcha  too— ali-  regai  chieis — 
And  bere  lies  tall  and  haughty  Olild.*' 

EOCAIDH  GUNATH,  ARD-RiaH. 

A 'D,  253.^  Eocaidh  Gnnath,^^  son  of  Fiach,  son  of  Imcaidh.  son 
of  Bresal,  son  of  Siorcaidh,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Finn  (from  whom  Í3 
called  the  Dal-Fiacach),  son  of  Dluthach,  son  of  Eosin,  of  the 
Kne  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereigrity  of  IrelancJ  for  one  single 
year,  when  he  fell  by  Lngna,^  son  of  Fertri  (otherwiso  by  Lu- 
gaidli,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Fertri). 

CAEBRI  LIFICAR,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  254.S3  Carbrl^  Liíicar,  son  of  Cormac  Ulfada,  son  of  Art 
Aeinfer,  son  of  Conn  Ked-cathach;  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  twenty-S3ven  years.     The  reason  why 

^SithDrum.  Perhaps  Sidhe  Truim,  ^"^  Lugna,  called  by  some,  Lugaidh 

an  ancient  mound  near  Slane,  in  Meath.  Menn,  son  of  Aengus  Finn,  his  o  wn  kins- 

Sith  Drum  was,  aiso,  an  old  name  for  man.     0'Fiaherty  says  that  Eocaidh 

the  Rock  of  Cashel.  Gunnath'  was  grandson  of  Kin^-  Fer- 

~  A.  D.  267.     Four  Masters,  gus  of  the  Black  Teeth.              "^ 

"  Eocaidh  XII.     Tighernach  does  ^  A.  D.  268.    Four  3Iasters. 

not  allow  this  chieftain  the  title  of  "  Carbki  H.   According  to  the  an* 

king.  naJs  just  cited,  thi3  monarch  reigned 
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he  was  called  Garbri  Lificar  was,  becanse  lie  liad  been  reared  near 
the  Eiver  Liíi  (Liffey),  of  Leinster.  Etlmi  Ollarada,  daughter  of 
Duniaing,  was  his  mother.  It  was  by  the  bandg  of  Simeon,  son 
of  Kerb,  one  of  the  Fothartaigh  of  Leinster,  that  he  fell,  at  the 
battle  of  Gabra^^  {Gowra), 

The  following  was  the  reason  why  the  battle  of  Gabra  was 
foLight.  Sambair,  daughter  of  Finn,  son  of  Cumhal,  was  the  wife 
of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum ;  and  she  was  the  mother  of 
Tinni  and  Connla.     Through  this  relationship,  Mogh  Corb,^  the 


but  seventeen  years.  He  there  is  stated 
to  have  fouglit  three  battles  against 
the  Munster  men  in  the  4th  year  of  his 
reign  (271),  and  four  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing-, in  defence  of  the  rights  of  Lein- 
ster.— "  A.  D.  276,  the  9th  year  of  Car- 
bri. — Angus  Gaibuaibtech  (chief  of  the 
Desi)  was  killed  this  year  by  the  sons  of 
Carbri,  namely,  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini  and 
Eocaidíi  Doimlèn.  A.  D,  283,  the  16th 
yéar  of  Carbri. — Finn,  grandson  of 
Baesgni,  fell  by  Achlech,  sonof  Duibd- 
renn,  and  the  sons  of  the  Urgrenn,  of  the 
Luaigni  of  Temhair,  at  Ath-Brea  upon 
the  Boinn,  of  which  it  was  said  : 

*Finn  was  killed,  it  was  with  darts,* 

With  a  lamentable  wound ; 

Aclilech,  son  of  Dubdrenn,  cut  oíf 

The  beaa  of  the  son  of  Mochtainaín. 

Were  it  not  tliat  Caeilti  took  revengo, 

It  would  have  beeu  a  vietory  after  ali  his  true 

battles : 
The  three  were  cut  off  by  him, 
Exulting  over  the  head  of  the  royal  champion.' " 
-^Four  Àíasters. 

°^  Gabra,  otherwise  called  Gabhra 
Aichlá,  from  its  contiguity  to  Achill, 
now  the  hill  of  Skreen,  near  Tara,  in 
Meath.  Gabhra,  Anglice,  Gowra,  is 
now  the  name  of  a  stream  which  rises 
in  a  bog  in  the  townland  of  Prants- 
town,  parish  of  Skreen,  receives  a  trib- 
ute from  the  well  of  Neamhnach  on 
Tara  Hill,  joins  the  River  Skene  at 
Nowthstown,  and  unites  with  the  Boyne 
at  Ardsallagh. — Id, 

*  "  The  following  words  were  interlined  in  the 
text :  i.  e.  do  na  (/aith  iascaich  ro  gonadh  6\ 
1.  e.  by  fishing  gaffs  he  was  wounded.  It  is  stated 
in  the*  Dublin  copy  of  the  annals  of  Inisfallen, 
that  Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  the  celebrated  general 
of  the  Irish  militia,  fell  by  thehands  of  Athlach, 
Bon  of  Dubdrenn,  a  treacherous  ftsherman,  who 
(fired  with  the  love  of  everlasíing  notoriety) 
Blew  him  with  his  gaíT  at  Eath»Breàírha,  near  the 
Boyne,  whither  he  had  retired  in  his  old  age  to 

Çass  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  tranqnility. 
'his  Athíach  wassoon  after  beheaded  by  Oaeiiti 
Mac  lionain  the  relative  and  faithful  follower 
of  Ymu.''''—0\Donovan. 


^  Mogh  Corb.  This  prince  was  the 
.principal  opponent  of  the  monarch,  and 
not  th^  Clanna  Baeisgni,  or  Irish  Mili- 
tia, as  stated  by  modem  popular  wri- 
ters.  Since  Eogan  Taidhlech,  or  Mogh 
Nuadath,  grandfather  of  Cormac  Cas, 
had  been  murdered  in  his  tent  by  Goll, 
son  of  Morna,  at  the  battle  of  Magh 
Leana,  the  king  of  Munster  cherished 
the  most  rancorous  hatred  against  the 
Clanna  Morna,  who  were  a  military 
tribe  of  the  Fer-Bolgs  of  Connaught ; 
and  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  them, 
they  formed  an  alliance  Avith  the  Clanna 
Baeisgni,  another  milita ry  tribe  of  the 
Scotic  or  Milesian  race,  ihe  most  dis- 
tinguished  chief  of  whom  was  Finn 
Mac  Cumhail.  Cormac  Cas,  king  of 
Munster,  màrried  Samhair,  dutighter 
of  this  warrior,  and  by  her  had  three 
sons — Tinni  and  Ccnnla,  cf  whom  no 
account  is  preserved,  and  Mogh  Corb, 
the  ancestor  of  the  celebrated  Brian 
Boru,  who  inherited  ali  the  valor  and 
heroism  of  his  ancestor.  After  the 
death  of  Finn,  Carbri  disbanded  ard 
outlawed  the  forces  of  the  Clanna 
Baeisgni,  and  retained  in  his  service 
the  Clanna  Morna  only.  The  Clanna 
Baeisgni  then  repaired  to  Munster,  to 
their  relative,  Mogh  Corb,  who  retain- 
ed them  in  his  service,  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  the  monarch.  This  led  to  the 
bloody  battle  of  Gabra,  in  which  the 
two  rival  military  tribes  slaughtered 
each  other  almost  to  exterinination. 
In  this  battle  Osgar,  son  of  Oisin  (Gs- 
sian),  met  the  monarch  in  single  com- 
bat,  but  he  fell ;  and  Carbri,  reiurning 
from  the  combat,  was  m€t  by  his  own 
relative,  Simeon,  one  of  the  Fotharta 
(who  had  been  expelled  into  Leinster), 
who  fell  upon  him  severely  wounded, 
after  the  dreadfal  combat  with  Osgar, 
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son  of  Cormac  Oas,  aided  Oisin  {Osheen\  son  of  Finn,  Ms  motli- 
er^s  brotlier,  and  the  tribe  of  Baeisgní  {Éueeshnie)  in  opposition  to 
tlie  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Carbri  Lificar  and  Aedh-Caemb^ 
{Aih  Gaiv\  son  of  Garaidh  Glun-dubh  {Garrai- Gloonduv)^  cliief  of 
the  tribe  of  Morna.  At  that  time,  the  tribe  of  Morna  was  in  pos- 
session  of  the  huannacht  (that  is,  they  formed  the  standing  army 
of  Ireland),  and  had  been  at  enmity  with  Finn  and  the  tribe  of 
Baeisgni  for  full  seven  years.  For  this  reason,  the  faction  of 
Garaidh  Glun-dubh  set  on  Carbri  Lificar  and  the  pentarchs  of 
Ireland  to  dethrone  Mogh  Corb,  hoping  thereby  to  succeed  in 
procuring  the.banishment  of  the  tribe  of  Baeisgni.  And  thence 
carne  the  battle  of  Gabra. 

FATHADH  AIRGTHEOH  AND  FATHADH  CAIRPTHECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  281.^  Fathadh^Q  Airgthech  {Fàhãh  Arrikagh)  and  Fathadh 
Cairpthech  ((7arpa^A),  both  sons  of  Mac-Con,  son  of  Mac-Niadh, 
and  of  the  Une  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland.  They  reigned  conjointly  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of 
which,  Fathadh  Cairpthech  was  slain  by  í^athadh  Airgthech. 
And,  then,  Fathadh  Airgthech  was  himself  slain  by  the  Fiann^^at 
the  battle  of  Ollarba.^ 


FIAOAIDH  SRAIBTINI,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  282.^  Fiacaidh^  Sraibtini  {Feegha  Sraffinnie\  son  of  Car- 
bri Lificar,  son  of  Cormac  Ul-fada,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirty-three  years,  when  he  fell  by 


and  dispatched  him  at  a  single  blow. 
0'Donovan, 

^  Aedh  Caemli  was  the  last  king  of 
Connaught  of  the  race  of  the  Per-Bolgs. 
Aedh  and  Mogh  Corb  both  escaped 
from  the  bloody  íield  of  Gabra,  but 
coming  to  an  engagement  soon  after 
at  Spaltrach,  in  Muskery,  Mogh  Corb 
fell  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naught. Poetic  tradition  will  have  it, 
that  the  warrior  Caeilti  and  the  bard 
Oisin,  alone  of  their  kindred  survived 
this  fight  at  Gabra,  and  that  they  lived 
to  recoant  the  exploits  of  their  com- 
panions  in  arms  to  St.  Patrick  in  after 
times.  It  is  the  lays  attributed  to  them 
that  are  called  the  Ossianic  Poeras,  and 
ipon  them  Macpherson  built  his  fa- 
mous  forgery. 

«  A.  D.  285.    Four  Masters. 

"  Fathadh,  Some  of  our  antiqua- 
rias did  uot  count  the  two  Fathadhs  as 


monarchs  of  Ireland  ;  evidently  because 
they  regarded  them  as  usurperg.  They 
were  the  sons  of  the  monarch,  Mac- 
Con,  and  from  their  brother,  Áengus 
Gai-fuilech,  i.  e.  Aengus  of  the  Bloody 
Spear,  is-  descended  the  clan  of  DríscolI 
and  its  correlatives. 

^"^  Fiann.  From  this  passago  it  would 
appear  that  some  of  this  body  still  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Gabra.  According 
to  0'Flaherty,  the  slayers  of  Fathadh 
Airgthech  were  of  the  Olanna  Baeisgni, 
and  apparently  comnianded  by  the , 
warrior,  Caeilti,  by  whose  hand  this 
monarch  fell. 

'  Ollarha.  Now  the  River  Larne, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

^  A.  D.  288.     Fmir  Masters.    • 

*  FiACAiDH  VII.  This  monarch 
reigned  thirty-seven  years,  according 
to  other  accounts. 
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the  tliree  Golias,  in  tlie  battle  of  Dubli-Comar.'*  Aeifi,  daughter 
of  the  kingof  the  Gall-GaedliaiP  {Gaul'Gaeil\  tliat  is,  of  the  For- 
eign  Gaels,  was  the  wife  of  Fiacaidli  Sraibtini  and  lhe  mother  of 
Muredach  Tirech.  And  the  reason  why  he  was  called  Fiacaidh 
Sraibtini,^  was  becanse  it  was  at  Dun-Sraibtini,  in  Connanght, 
that  he  had  been  foste red. 

In  order  that  the  meaning  of  the  foUowing  events  may  be  the 
better  understood,  we  shall  set  down  here,  from  the  Psalter  of 
Cashel,  both  the  cause  of  the  battle  of  Dubh-Comar  and  a  narra- 
tion  of  the  relationship  that  existed  between  the  Golias  and  Fia- 
caidh Sraibtini.  It  is,  then,  at  Garbri  Liíicar  that,  the  Oirghial- 
laigh,  that  is,  the  Glans  of  the  Golias,  «eparate  from  the  clans  of 
Niall,  and  from  the  Gonnachtaigh  {GonnaugJitih)  or  Erimoniâns 
of  Gonnaught.  Now,  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini,  son  of  Garbri  Líficar, 
was  the  grandfather  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  son  of  Muredach 
Tirech,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini.  From  the  Muredach  here 
mentioned,  have  sprung  the  clans  of  Niall  and  the  men  of  Gon- 
naught. Eocaidh  Dublein  was  also  son'of  Garbri  Liíicar,  and 
brother  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini.  This  Eocaidh  had  three  sons, 
namely:  the  three  Golias,  and  from  these  are  descended  the 
Ui  Mhic  Uais  {ee-vic-Oosh^  the  Ui  Mhic  Grimthainn  {ee-vic- 
Criffimí)^  and  the  Moghdorna  {Mowrna),  The  real  names  of  the 
three  Golias  were,  Garrell,  Muredach  and  Aedh.  Here  folio  ws  a. 
quotation  from  an  ancient  bard  in  testimony  thereof : 

"  Of  tlie  Three  Golias  bave  you  heard, 
Eocaidh 's  sons  of  highest  fame, 
CoUa,  Menn,  Cdlla  Da-crioch, 
Aiid  CoIIa  Uais,  the  Ard-righ  ? 

Their  names,  ali  three,  I  know  full  well — 
Carrell  and  Muredach  and  Aedh ; 
By  these  was  slain  a  mighty  king, 
On  yonder  fair,  well  cuitured  plain. 

Carrell  was  Colla  Uais,  the  king ; 
Muredach,  Colla  Da-crioch ; 
Àjià  glorious  Aedh  was  Colla  Menn; 
Mighty  were  they  beyond  ali  braves ! " 

*  .Duhh' Cornar,  This  name  signifies  equally  applicable  to  auy  of  the  Gaelio 
tlie"bL'ick  confluence."  "It  is  quite  septs  then  settled  in  Alba  and  the 
eTident  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of    Hebrides. 

the  confluence  of  the  Blackwater  and        °  Sraibtini.    Other  authorities  assert 

the  Boyne." — O' D.  that  he  received  this  cognomen  from. 

*  GaU'Gaedhailm2i,j  m^íXMSomOi  por-  showers  of  fire  (sraib  theini),  i.  e.  thun- 
tion  of  the  Olanna  Breogain  or  Bri-  der  storms,  that  occurred  during  hi3 
gantes,  of  Gaelic  origin,  settled  in  Bri-  reign. 

tain  or  Gaul ;  but  the  name  would  be 
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Oilecli,  daughter  of  tlie  king  of  Alba,  and  wife  of  Eocaidh 
Dublein,  was  tíie  mother  of  the  three  CoUas.     It  was  these  ttiree 
Golias  that  perpetrated  the  pariicide  npon  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini, 
v/hereby  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  wíis  iost  forever  to  thera  and 
their  posteritj.     The  following  was  the  occasion  of  that  parri- 
cide :  whilst  ÍFiacaidh  Sraibtini  was  sovereign  of  Ireland,  he  had 
a  disiinguished  son,  who  Avas  called  Mnredach  Tirecli ;  and  this 
Murcdach  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  father's  armies,  for 
the  king  himself  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  battle-íield.     Upon  a 
certain  occasion,  Mnredach  had  marched  into  Munster,  attended 
by  an  army,  whence  he  brought  off  hostages  and  spoils.     At 
the  same  time  the  king,  his  father,  chanced  to  be  at  Dubh-Comar, 
jiear  Talti,  attended  by  another  host;  and  there  he  was  acconipanied 
by  the  three  Golias,  the  three  sons  of  his  brother,  who  had  led 
their  forces  to  his  aid  to  that  place.     Then,  when  the  rnultitude 
heard  of  the  successes  that  Muredach  had  obtained  in  Munster, 
they  said  in  comnion  that  he  was  the  presumptive  king  of  Ire- 
land.    "  What  shall  becçme  of  us,"  said  the  Golias,  *'  if  Mnredach 
become  sovereign  aiter  Fiacaidh  ?    What  we  had  better  do,"  said 
thej^,  '^s  to  give  battle  to  the  old  king,  and  when  we  have  slain 
hirn,  with  his  host,  we  shall  easily  overcome  his  son,  whenever 
lie  may  arrive."     In  the  meantime,  Fiacaidh  was  engaged  in 
confèrence  with  a  certain  druid,  named  Dubcomar,  and  this  drnid 
addressed  him  in  the  folio vving  words :  "O  king,"  said  he  " if 
thou  vancpish  the  Golias  now,  and  slay  them,  no  king  of  thy 
posterity  shall  ever  reign  o  ver  Ireland  after  thee."     ''  Then," 
said  the  monarch,  '*I  prefer  rather  to  fali  by  the  Golias  myself, 
and  to  have  the  sovereignty  of  Ii-eland  descend  to  my  posterity, 
than  to  have  them  slain  by  me,'  and  have  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  descend  to  their  children."     After  this,  the  hosts  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  they  cbarged  one  another  from 
each  side.     But  the  army  of  Fiacaidh  Sraibtini  was  routed  iu 
that  engagement,  and  he  was  slain  himself  therein,  just  as  the 
druid  Dubcomar  had  prophesied  to  him. 

COLLA  CAIS,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  315.'^  Golla  Uais,  son  of  Eocaidh  Dublein,  son  of  Car- 
bri  Lificar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  four  years;  at  the  end  of  which,  both  himself  and 
his  brothers  were  driven  by  Muredach  Tirech  into  banishment 
to  Alba,  where  they  received  a  military  maintenance  [huannacht) 
from  the  Alban  king.  For  Oílech,  daughter  of  Ugari,  king  of 
Alba,  was  the  mother  of  the  three  Golias.    The  reason  why  Car* 

'  A.  D.  323.    Four  Masters. 
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reli  was  styled  Colla  Uais,  tliat  is,  Colla  tlie  Noble,  was  because 
of  lhe  disímctíon  which  he  had  obtained  beyond  the  other 
Golias,  for  he  bad  beld  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  the  othei^ 
had  not. 

MUKEDACH  TIRECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  819/  Muredach^  Tirech  {Murreeagh  Teeragh\  son  of 
Fiacaidh  Sraibtini,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  Ireland  for 
thirty  three  years,  and  then  he  fell  by  Caelbadh,  sou  of  Crunn 
Badraei.  Muirrenn,  danghter  of  Fiacaidh,  king  ot  Kinèl-Eogain, 
was  the  wife  of  Maredach  Tirech,  and  the  mother  of  Eoeaidh 
Muigh-medon. 

As  to  the  Golias,  they  were  banished  into  Alba  by  Murcdach 
Tirech,  as  we  have  related  above.  Three  hundred  warriors  was 
the  number  of  their  host.  The  king  of  Alba  received  them  with 
great  respect,  and  gave  them  military  maintenance,  by  reason  of 
their  great  valor  and  hardihood.  They  remai  ned  withhirn  for 
three  years ;  after  Avhich  they  returned  to  Ireland,  in  hopes  that 
Muredach  would  perpetrate  a  parricide  (finghal)  upon  them,  and 
that  the  sovereignty  might  fali  to  their  posterity  in  conssquence 
thereof/"  In  coming  from  Alba,  they  bronght  over  no  stronger 
escort  than  a  band  of  nine  warriors  with  each  of  them.  After 
landi ng,  they  made  no  delay  nntil  they  arrived  in  the  king'3 
prcsence  at  Temhair.  ^'Haveyou  brought  me  any  news,  my 
cousins?"  said  the  king.  "  We  have  no  sadder  news  to  tell,'^ 
said  they,  "  than  the  deed  which  we  have  ourselves  done,  name- 
ly,  the  killing  of  thy  father  by  our  hands."  "  That  is  news  we 
have  already  known,"  said  the  king;  ''but  it  is  of  no  conseqence 
to  you  now,  for  no  vengeance  shall  be  wreakcd  upon  you  there- 
for,  exc3pt  that  the  misfortmie,  which  lias  already  pursned  you, 
shall  not  leave  you."  "  This  is  the  reply  of  a  coward,"  said  the 
Golias.  '*Be  not  sorry  for  it,"  replied  the  king.  "You  are 
welcome."  After  this  they  spent  a  long  time  in  great  friendsliip 
with  Muredach,  so  that  they  became  the  commanders  of  that 
king's  armies  in  war. 

A,  D,  331.     Oonquests  of  the  Collas  in  Tlladh — Destntction  of 
Emiiain  Macha. 

At  last  the  king  told  them  (the  Golias),  that  it  was  time  for 
them  to  conquer  some  territory,  as  an  inheritance  for  their  pos- 

A.  B.  327.    Four  Masters.  ^"  They  had,  it  is  said,  been  told  by 

^  Muredach  IT.    Accordiag  to  the     a  druid,  that  if  they  could  provoke 

iast-cited  authority,  this  kin^  reigned    their  cousin,  king  Muredach,  to  slay 

but  thirty  years.  them,  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  would 

fali  to  their  posterity. 
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terity.  "  Of  what  territory  dost  thou  wisli  that  we  should  make 
Bword-land  ?  "  said  tliey.  (There  were  not,  in  their  own  time, 
any  warriors  more  intrepid  than  they.)  "  Marcii  iato  Ulster," 
said  he,  "  for  you  have  good  canse  of  enmity  with  its  people  ; 
for  an  attendant  upon  the  king  of  Uladh  once  burnt  tlie  beard  and 
liair  of  Oormac,  son  of  Art,  with  a  torch,  in  Northern  Magh 
Breàgh.  Wlieri  Cormac  had  become  king  of  Ireland,  an  o  ver» 
wbelming  force  of  the  Ulstermen  carne  against  him,  and  having 
extorted  hostages  from  him,  they  banished  him  into  Connaught. 
After  that  a  reace  was  made  between  Cormac  and  them,  and  they 
prepared  a  feasr  for  him  at  Northern  Magh  Breàgh,  and  it  wa-s 
on  that  occasion  that  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Ulster  burned  the 
hair  of  Cormac.     Now,  that  deed  is  still  nnavenged." 

After  this,  king  Muredach  farnished  them  with  a  numerons 
army,  with  which  the  CoUas  marched  into  Connanght.  There 
the  men  of  Connanght  joined  their  standard,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting  of  seven  catha,  Thence  they  marched  to  the  Carn  of 
Achadh  Leth-derg,^^  in  Fernmagh.  From  that  hill,  they  fought 
seven  battles  against  the  Ulstermen,  that  is,  a  battle  on  each  day 
during  a  whole  week.  Six  of  these  battlès  were  fought  by  the 
Connaughtmen,  and  the  seventh  by  the  Collas.  In  it  Fergus 
Fogha,^^  king  of  Emhain,  was  slain,  and  the  Ulstermen  were 
íinally  routed.  They  were  then  pnrsued,  with  great  slanghter, 
from  the  Carn  of  Eocaidh  to  Glen  Kighe.^^  From  the  latter  place, 
the  Collas  marched  back  npon  Emhain,  which  they  plundered, 
and  íthen  burned,  so  that  Emhain  has  remained  since  then  without 
a  king  to  inhabit  it. 

The  Collas  next  took  the  foUowing  territórios  from  the  Ulster- 
men, namely:  Moghdurna/*  Ui  Mie  Crimthainn,^' and  Ui  Mio 
Uais.     Colla  Menn  took  possession  of  Moghdurna,  Colla  Da 

"  Achad-leth-derg.    This  place,  situ-  ^*     Moghdurna,     properly     Crioch 

ated  in  the  barony  of  Farney  (Fern-  Moghdurna    {Creeagh  Mowrnd),  now 

magh),  CO.  Monaghan,  is  not  yet  iden-  the  barony  of  Cremorne,  co.   Mona- 

tified. — O' D.  ghan.     The  0'Hanratties,    in    Irish, 

13  Fergus  Fogha,  son  of  Fraechar  0'h-lnnrechtaigh,  of  the  race  of  Colla 

Fortriun,  was  the  last  king  of  Uladh  Menn,  were  the  ancient  posse ssors  of 

that  resided  at  Emhain.  this  territory.   In  0'Dubhagan's  põem, 

*^  Glenn  Righe,  that  is,  the  vale  of  the  chief  of   this  territory  is  called 

the  Righe,  now  the  Newry  river.  From  0'Machaiden.  In  after  times,  they  were 

this  time,  downward,  the  name  Uladh  encroached  on  by  the  Mac  Mahons. 

is  applied  to  the  circumscribed  terri-  '^  Ui  Mie  Crimthainn,  that  is,  the 

tory  of  the  Olanna  Rudraide,  narrowed  territory  of  the  descendants  of  Crimth- 

by  this  conquest  to  the  counties  of  ann,  sonofFiach,  sonof  Degaidh  Durn, 

Down  and  Antrim.   "  It  was  originally  son  of  Rochadh,  son  of  Colla  Da  Cri- 

the  name  of  ali  Ulster,  but  after  the  och.    In  latter  times,  it  appears  that 

year  332,  it  was  applied  to  that  por-  this  name  was  confined  to  the  barony 

tion  of  the  east  of  Ulster,  bounded  on  of  Slane,  connty  Meath  ;  but  Keating 

the  west  by  the  Lower  Bann  and  Lough  could  scarcely  have  meant  it  in  that 

Neagh,  and  by  Glenn  Righe." — O' D»  confined  sense.    From  Colla  DarCrioch 
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Criocli  {Daio  Creeagh)  of  Ui  Mie  Crimtliainn,  aiid  CoUa  Uais 
seized  upon  Ui  Mie  Uais.^* 

And,  as  before  stated,  it  was  by  Caelbach,  son  of  Crunn  Bad- 
raei,  that  the  monarch  Muredach  was  slain.^' 

CAELBACH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  352.^^  Caelbacli,  son  of  Crunn  Badraei,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Coba,  son  of  Lngaidli,  son  of  Jtosa,  son  of  Imcaidh,  son  of  Feidli- 
midh,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Araide,  son  of  Aengus  Gaib- 
nenn,  son  of  Fergus  Foglas,  son  of  Tibracli  Tirech,  son  of  Bresal, 
son  of  Ferb,  son  of  Mal,  son  of  Eocraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir/» 
son  of  Miiedh,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  one  year.  It 
was  by  Eocaidh  Muigh-Medon,^"  that  he  was  slain. 


EOCAIDH  MUIGH-MEDON,  ARD-RIGH, 

A.  D.  353.'V  Eocaidh^'  Muigh-Medon,  son  of  Muredaeh  Ti- 
reeh,  son  of  Fiaeaidh  Sraibtini,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years.  Mong-íinn,  daughter  of 
Fidach,  the  wife  of  Eoeaidh  Muigh-medon,  was  the  mother  of 
Brian,*^^  Fiacaidh  or  Fiacra,^*  Fergus  and  Òlild.     Carthann  Cas- 


"wliose  territory  it  was,  are  descended 
the  Mac  Malions  of  Monaghan,  the  Ma- 
guires  of  Fermanagh,  the  0'Hanlons  of 
Orior,  the  Mac  Canns,  Mac  Manuses,  the 
0'Kellies  and  0'MaddeDS  of  Ui  Mani, 
in  Galway,  and  their  numerous  kindred 
septs.  * 

^^  Ui  Mie  Uais,  now  Moygish,  in 
West  Meath.  The  descendants  of  the 
Colla  Uais  are  the  Mac  Donalds  of 
Antrim  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  Mac  Dugalds,  Mac  Allisters,  Mac 
Eories  and  their  correlatives,and  also 
the  cLans  of  Mac  Sheehie,  0'Flynn  or 
0'Lyn  of  Moylinny,  MacÁedha  or  Ma- 
gee  of  Island  Magee,  the  0'Gnives, 
0'Kerin,  and  several  others  in  Ireland. 

"  Slain.  He  was  slain  by  Caelbadh, 
son  of  Crunn,  king  of  Uladh,  at  Port- 
righ,  over  Daball. 

Daball  was  the  old  name  of  the  Black- 
water  of  Ulster.  Portrigh  is  thought 
to  be  the  place  now  called  Beuburb. — 
See  Four  Masters. 

'«  A.  D.  356.— jFbwr  Mastera. 

*  Of  the  race  of  Ir, — Caelbadh,  oth- 
erwise  Caelbach,  was  of  the  blood  of 
the  Clanna  Kudraide.  0'HalIoran  saya 


that  he  was  the  last  pririce  of  the  royal 
house  of  Ir  (that  is,  of  the  Ulidians), 
that  sat  upon  the  Irish  throne.  After 
defeating  Muredach  ,he  marched  straight 
to  Temhair,  and  was  there  saluted  king. 
However,  Tighernach  does  not  count 
him  among  the  Irish  monarchs.  But 
his  having  been  even  partially  acknowl- 
edged  as  such  has  its  meaning  in  our 
history ;  it  tells  of  a  vigorous  eífort 
made  by  the  Irians  to  recover  the  ter- 
ritory from  which,  by  Muredach's  aid, 
they  had  been  recently  expelled  by  tho 
three  Collas. 

^°  Muigh-Medon.  This  surname  Í3 
generally  spelled  either  Muighmhead- 
hain  or  Muighmheodhain,  and  is  pro- 
nounced  somewhat  like  Mooivaan  or 
Mooveòne.  Dr.  0'Connor  has  trans- 
lated  it  Camporum  Cultor,  i.  e.  tiller  of 
fields;  but  Dr.  0'Donovan  says  that 
this  is  a  mere  guess.  The  derivation 
recorded  by  Keating,  he  very  justly 
styles  a  silly  legond. 

^'  A.  D.  353.— Fowr  Masters. 

=»  Eocaidh  XIII. 

^  Brian.  From  this  son  sprang  the 
several  clans  of  the  Ui  Briain,  of  Con- 
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áubli  {OarJian  Cas-duv),  daughter  of  the  Idfig  cf  Brltain,  wa^í  lilá 
second  wif  3,  and  hy  her  li6  liad  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ilosíagí-a.  fie 
wa3  calljd  Eocaidh  Muigli-medon,  because  liis  liead  and  brcast 
resemblcd  thoseof  king  Muredacli  Tirecli,  but  bis  waist  or  middle 
(mcdon)  rosembled  tliat  of  a  slave  (mogaidh),  whose  name  was 
Mingadach. 

It  was  against  tbis  king  that  the  battle  of  Cruachain-Claenta 
was  gaiiiod  hy  Bnna  Kennselachj^^  kingof  Leinster;  and  thore  it 
was  that  Kednathcch,  the  bard-sage  (filé)  of  Eocaidh  Muigh- 
medon  iiappened  to  be  inade  prisoner.  But  when  Enna  carne  up 
to  wbero  he  was  detained,  he  demanded  of  his  people,  why  they 
had  spared  the  life  of  the  dniid.  "  AVhilsfl  live,"  said  the  driíid, 
"  thou  slia.lt  never  gain  victories  from  this  hill,  where  I  now  stand.*' 
Upon  thi.^,  Enna  transfixcd  him  with  his  spear ;  and,  as  the 
weapon  passed  through  the  druid's  bodj,  a  laiigh  broke  fòrth 
from  Eana.  *'  Ha !  "  said  the  druid, ''  that  laugh  is  foul  (salach); 
and  this  word  foul  (salach)  shall  be  attached  as  a  surname  to  thy 
posteri  ty  aft3r  thee,  forever."  Hence,  the  desccndants  of  that  chief 
have  boon  called  '/Kinn-salaigh./'^^  that  is,  foul-heads,  ever  since. 

Emia  Kennselach  was  a  ver}^  powerfal  prince  in  his  day,  as 
may  be  understood  from  the  lay  composed  by  Dubthach  Ua 
Lugair,  who  was  Árd-Ollainh  of  History  in  Ireland,  at  the  time 
when  St.  Patrick  carne  thither  to  propagate  the  Faith. 


naiiglit,  naín9ly,  tlie  0'Connors,  kinj^s 
of  Oonnairj^lit  in  after  times,  tlie  0'Reil- 
lies  and  ORuaircs,  of  Brofni ;  the  0'- 
Fialisrties,  Mac  Dermotts,  Mac  Don- 
ouglis,  and  their  kindred  clans. 

'■^^  Fiaca.'d!i,  more  commònly  called 
Fiaclira,  was  the  founder  of  the  pow- 
erful  tribes,  known  as  the  Ui  Fiachrach, 
who  Avero  long  the  rivais  of  the  Ui 
Briain  for  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
naughfc.  Tiíeir  most  powerfiil  clans 
were  tho  0'DLibhda,  now  CDowd,  and 
0'0aerahain,  now  Keevan,  princes  of 
the  Northern  Ui  Fiachrach,  and  the 
Clleynes,  0'Shaughnsssies,  0'01eries, 
and  Mac  Kilkellies,  and  others,  hereaf- 
tcr  to  be  mentioned,  of  the  Southern  Ui 
Fiachrach. 

^  Enna  Ksnn-Selach,  According  to 
0'Halloran,  the  Leinster  king  was  pow- 
erfully  aided  in  this  war  by  Lugaidh 
Lamh-derg,  who  was  then  king  of  Leth- 
Mogha  and  cliieftain  of  the  Dal-g-Cais. 
He  tells  us,that  the  cause  of  the  war  was 
the  exaction  of  Boromha  Laighen  by 
the  monarch,  which  Enna  resisted,  and, 
with  the  help  of  Lugaidh,  defeated 
Eocaidh  iu  fifteen  battles. 


According  to  the  same  authority,  it 
was  during  this  reign,  that  L  jgaidh  con- 
quercd,  from  the  people  of  Oonnaaght, 
that  district  which  is  now  called  the 
comity  of  Clare,  and  mada  it  the 
sword4and  of  his  posteri  ty. 

^°  Kinn-Salaigh.  The  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  any  pow^erfiil  tribe 
w'ould,  of  its  own  accord,  assumo  a  g,ur- 
name  afíixed  to  it  as  a  reproach,  is 
enough  to  prove  that  the  above  cannot 
be  the  meaning  of  this.  But  the  latter 
of  its  component  parts  is  not  "  salach" 
(sallagh),  which  does  mean  foul  or  de- 
filed;  it  is  "  selach"  {sheUag/i),  which, 
whatever  be  its  exact  sense  in  this  in- 
stance,  is  a  word  of  quite  a  diíierent 
origin.  A  branch  of  his  descendants 
have  taken  the  name  of  0'Kinshellagh, 
from  the  surname  of  Enna.  The  Mac 
Murroughs,  kings  of  Leinster,  the  O'* 
Cavanaghs,  0'Murphies,  G'Maeil-Riain 
or  0'Ryan,  and  the  0'Dowlings  of  Lein- 
ster, with  their  several  correlative 
branches,  are  sprung  from  this  prince. 
A  brother  of  his  was  the  founder  of 
the  0'Byrnes  and  0'Tooles. 
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"  A  battle  foiíght  by  Leinstermen,"  is  the  first  line  of  tlie  lay ; 
biit  of  it,  I  sliall  here  quote  but  the  two  folio  wing  verses,  which 
sliow  tlie  great  power  exercised  by  Enna  during  his  own  time : 

'*  A  fine  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Mumha,  with  reluctance — 
An  oúnce  of  gold  from  every  lis, 
Withiu  thecoming  jear. 

"  A  fine  was  paid  to  Enna 
From  Leth-Ouinn,  the  hospitable — 
A  sgrebalP^  from  each  hearth 
In  ali  its  fair  fortresses." 

And,  according  to  tlie  Psalter  of  Casbel,  this  Enna  routed  tlie 
ilans  of  Conn  in  tliirteen  battles. 

Eocaidli  Muio;li-medon  died  in  Temliair. 


A.  D.  860.28  Crimtliann,29  son  of  Fidach,  son  of  Dari  Kerb,^ 
son  of  Olild  Flann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  son  of 
Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  of  the  line  of  Eber^^  Finn,  son  of 
Miledh  of  Spain,  lield  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seventeen 
years.  Fideng,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Connanght,  was  his 
wife. 

It  was  this  Crimthann  that  gained  victories  and  extended  his 
sway  oyer  Alba,  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  the  shannachie  tells  us  in 
the  folloAving  rann : 

*'  Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  ruled 
The  Alban  aad  the  Irish  lands  : 
Beyond  the  clear  blue  seas  he  quelled 
The  British  and  the  Gallic  might." 

it  was  also  this  Crimthann,  that  conferred  the  kingdom  of  Leth- 
Mogha,  or  Munster,  upon  his  own  foster-son,  namely,  npon  Cpnall 
Echliiattf^  (i.  e.  Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds),  son  of  Lugaidh  Menn. 

""  A  sgreball — an  Irish  coin,  worth  and  3d,  Eocaidh  Liathanach,  from  whom 

three    pence.    Its    aspirated    form    is  sprangtheUiLiathain,consistingofthe 

"  sgrebhair'(s// creira//,  or  shcrêval.)  0'Liathain,  now  anglicized  Lyons,  and 

2s  A.  D.'  3C6.~Fo?/r  Masters.  the  0'h-Anamcada. 

2^    Crimthann    III.      This    prince  ^'  Of  the  line  of  Eber.    ISTo  prince 

reigned  but  thirteen  years,  according  of  this  stock  had  been,  now,  monarch 

to  the  iast-cited  authority.         '  *of  Ireland    during    thirty-two  reigns. 

^°  Dari    Kerh.      This    prince,  who  Duach  III,  styled  Dalta  *Degadh,  thi 

was  the  second  son  of  Olild  Flann  Beg,  fifteenth  progenitor  of  Crimthann,  was 

leít  issue :  Ist,  Fidach,  father  of  Crimth-  the  last  prince  of  the  line  of  Eber  that 

aan,  whose line  became  extinct ;  2d,  Fia-  had  been  saluted  supreme  king.      He 

caidh  Fidghenti,  ancestor  of  the  tribe  reigned  from  A.  M.  3912  to  3922. 

called  Ui  Fidghenti,   comprising    the  ^^  Conall  Ech-luath.      "  On  the  de- 

clans,0'Donovan,0'Coilleainor  Collins,  cease  of  Eocaidh,  who,  after  ali,  died 

0'Kinealy,  0'Meehan,MacEneiry,  &c.;  peaceably  at  Tara,  Crimthann,  son  of 

24 
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The  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  felt  offended  at  tlik  gíft, 
and  they  said,  that  Conall  did  not  act  the  part  of  a  good  kinsman 
in  accepting  it  whilst  Core,  son  of  Ltigaidh,  a  man  erery  way 
qualiíied  to  make  a  good  king,  was  then  to  be  found  among  the 
descendants  of  Fiacaidh.  The  dispute  that  thence  arose  was 
left  to  the  arbitration  of  learned  sages,  who  decided  that  the 
kingship  of  Munster  should,  for  that  time,  be  possessed,  íirst  by 
Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  for  he  was  the  elder  representative  of  the 
race ;  and  after  him,  that  one  of  the  deseendants  of  Cormac  Cas 
gihould  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Mnnster.  TJjpon  this,  the  race 
of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  gave  securities  and  guarantees,  npon 
their  part,  that  they  should  allow  the  possession  of  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Munster  to  descend  quietly  to  Conall  Ech-luath,  after 
the  death  of  Core,  or  to  ConalFs  son,  should  he  himself  be  no 
longer  alive.  This  decision  was  made  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Olild  Olum,  which  ordained  that  the  supreme  power 
ehould  be  possessed  alternately  by  each  of  these  two  femilies  of 
his  descendants,  namely,  by  the  progeny  of  Fiacaidh  Mail-lethan 
and  that  of  Cormac  Cas.  It  was  upon  the  above  condition  that 
Conall  Ech-luath  resigned  the  kingdom  of  Munster  to  Core. 

This  Core  had  a  son,^  who  was  named  Cas  Mac  Cuirc,  from 
whom  has  deseended  the  elan  of  0'Donnchadha,  or  0'Donoghoo 
Mor,  from  which  again  sprang  0'Donoghoo  of  the  Glen.  From 
him  are  also  sprung  the  elans  of  0'Maghthamhna,  or  ,0'Mahony 
Finn,  0'Mahony  Eoe,  0'Mahony  of  Ui-Floinn-Laei,  0'Mahony 
of  Carbery,  and  0'Mullane. 

Conall  Ech-luath  became,  eventually,  king  of  Munster,  after 
the  death  of  Core.^    And  Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  gave  the 


Fidacli,  son  of  Dari  Kerb,  of  the  race 
of  Heber  and  Engenian  line,  through 
the  great  influence  of  his  cousin,  Lu- 
gaidh (king  of  Munster,  of  the  Dalcas- 
sian  line,)  was  proclaimed  monarch ;  ^ 
and  íq  return  for  this,  on  the  death  of 
Lugaidh,  which  happened  soon  after  he 
had  his  son  Conall  Ech-luath  (Agh-looah) 
appointed  king  of  Leth-Mogha,  to  the 
great  prejudice  of  his  own  family." — 
U^Halloran, 

^^  Had  a  son,  ^c.  His  other  sons  were 
Nadfraèch,  from  whom  most  of  the 
Bucceeding  kings  of  Desmond  sprang  ; 
Mani  Lemna,  from  whom  deseended 
the  ancient  Mor-mhaeir,  or  High  Stew- 
ards  of  Lennox,  in  Scotland ;  and  Car- 
bri  Luachra,  otherwise  surnamed  Cruth- 
nech,  or  the  Pict,  from  whom  the 
0'Moriarties,  chiefs  of  the  Eoganacht 
of  Loch  Lein  in  Kerry,  and  the  ancient 


chiejftains  of  the  Eoganacht  of  Magh 
Gerghinn,  now  called  Marr,  in  Scot- 
land, are  derived. 

Through  the  enmity  of  his  stepmother, 
Daela,  Core  had  been  banished  by  his 
father,  and  took  refuge  in  Alba,  where 
he  married  Mong-finn,  daughter  of  Fe- 
radach,  king  of  the  Picts.  Ilence, 
probably,  arose  th^  settlement  of  some 
of  his  posterity  in  that  country. 

^^  After  the  death  of  Core.  From  the 
vagueness  with  wl|ích  Dr.  Keating  has 
here  expressed  himself,  some  have  im- 
agined  that  he  meant  that  Core  died 
during  Crimthann's  reign.  However, 
that  inference  by  no  meaus  folio  ws 
from  our  author*s  words.  The  fact 
that  the  Irish  monarch  appointed  his 
friend,  Conall  (who  was  a  powerful 
chieftain,  as  king  of  Thomond,  and 
head  of  the  Dal-g-Cais  tribe,)  as  re» 
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hostages  of  the  chiefs  of  Ireland,  Alba,  Britain,  and  Gaul,  into 
the  hands  of  his  foster-son,  Conall.  Upon  tliis  fact  Cormac,  son 
of  Culinan,  has  composed  the  folio wing  ^^erses  : 

"  Ech-luath  received  the  Irish  rents,^ 
Whilst  Crimthann  fought  for  foreign  spoil,^* 
And,  though  he  crossed  not  Mana's  wave, 
No  worthier  king  could  tribute  claim. 

"  What  Fidach's  son,  great  Crimthann,  brought, 
Of  captive  Gauls  from  over  sea, 
He  gave  into  the  red-glaived  hand 
Of  Conall,  famed  for  fleetest  steeds. 

"  Conall  of  Fleet  Steeds  made  a  tour 
Throiigh  ali  the  tribes  on  Crimthann's  part — 
Opposed  at  Dun-Liamna,^'  that  chief 
In  slaughtered  heaps,  left  his  proud  foes. 

"  He  owned  Fert-Conaill  on  Magh-Femhenn, 
Drom-Cormaic,  Ani,  and  Dun-g-Clair, 
CaisePs  stronghold,  Lianihain's  great  rath, 
Fair  Dun-Kermna,  Eocair-Maigh." 

The  death  of  the  monarch,  Crimthann,  was  cansed  by  Mung- 
finn,  danghter  of  Fidach,  his  own  sister,  who  gave  him  a  poi- 
soned  drink  at  Inis-Dornglas,  in  hopes  that  the  kingdòm  of 


gent  during  his  own  foreign  expedi- 
tions,  by  no  means  implies  the  previous 
death  of  the  king  of  Leth-Mogha.  Be- 
sides,  it  is  opposed  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal tradition  which  represents  Core 
as  the  rival  of  the  next  king,  Niall,  for 
the  Irish  throne.  Conall  musthave 
succeeded  Core,  some  time  during  tlie 
reign  of  Niall. 

^  AU  Eri's  rent  That  is,  he  re- 
ceived them  as  Crimthann's  representa- 
stive.  "  Before  entering  upon  his  foreign 
expedition,  he  appointed  Conall,  whose 
integrity  he  could  depend  on,  as  regent 
of  Ireland." — 0'Halloran. 

36  Poreign  spoil.  In  Cormac's  Glos- 
sary,  under  the  words  Mogh  Eime,  it  is 
stated  that  he  extended  his  dominion 
over  North  Britain  and  Wales,  where 
many  places  received  names  from  his 

Í)eople.  This  passage,  of  which  the  fol- 
owing  is  a  translation,  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  important  in  Irish  history : 
"  At  that  time,  the  sway  of  the  Gaels 
was  great  over  the  Britons  ;  they  divi- 
ded  Alba  between  them  in  holdings, 
and  each  knew  the  habitations  of  his 


friends;  and  the  Gaels  did  not  carry 
on  less  agriculture  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  (channel),  than  at  home  in  Scotia ; 
and  they  erected  habitations  and  regai 
forts  there ;  thence  is  called  Dinn  Trad- 
uii,  1.  e.  the  triple-fossed  fort  of  Crim- 
thann Mor  Mac  Fidaigh,  king  of  Eri, 
Alba,  and  as  far  as  the  Iccian  Sea;  and 
thence  is  called  Glastimber  na-n-Gaed- 
hal,  i.  e.  Glastonbury  of  the  Gaels,  a 
large  church  which  is  on  the  brink  of 
the  Iccian  Sea,  &c.  And  it  was  at  thô 
time  of  this  division,  also,  that  Dinn 
Map  Lethain,  in  British  Cornwall  (Bre- 
tan  Corn),  received  its  name,  i.  e.  Dun 
mie  Liathain;  for  ma'p,  in  British,  is 
the  same  as  mac  (i.  e.  son).  And  they 
contiuued  in  this  power  for  a  long  time 
after  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick." — See 
p.  340,  Battle  of  Magh  Rath,  Adãitional 
Notes, 

^  Dun  Liamna,  i.  e.  the  Dun  of 
Liamhain  (Leeavuin)  is  situated  in  the 
west  of  the  county  of  Wicklow.  It  was 
one  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of 
Leinster,  and  is  now  known  as  Dunlav- 
an.  The  other  places  enumerated  in  this 
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Ireland  would  fali  to  lier  favorite  son,^^  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidli 
Muigh-Medon.  Of  the  venom  of  that  drink,  king  Crimtliann. 
soon  died,  at  Sliabh-oidhidh-an-rigy^  (AS^fev-ee-a^i-ree),  to  the  north 
of  Limerick.  Mung-ânn,  also,  died  lier^elf,  immediately,  from 
the  effects  of  that  poisoned  cup,  for  she  had  swallowed  some  of 
its  contents,  in  order  to  induc.e  her  brotlier  to  drink  thereof. 


NTALL  NAEI-GHIALLACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

^  A.  D.  377.'°  ^  NialF  Naei-Gliiallacli  {Neeal  Nee-yeèallagh),  or 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  son  of  Eocaidh  Miiigh-Medòn,  son 
of  Muredach  Tirech,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Ireland  for  twenty-seven  years.  Carthann  Cas-dubh  {Carhan 
Cas-duv\  danghter  of  the  king  of  Britain,  was  the  mother  of 
Niall.  His  íirst  wife  was  Inné,  danghter  of  Lngaidh.  She  was 
the  mother  of  his  son,  Fiacaidh.  His  second  wife  was  called 
Eoighnech  {Roenagh\  who  bore  him  seven  sons,*^  namely,  Lae- 


verse  were  amongst  the  royal  residences 
of  Munster  ;  their  locations  are  else- 
where  pointed  out. 

^°  Her  favorite  son.  Her  parricide 
liad  not  thé  effect  she  desired.  None 
of  Brian's  postérity  ever  sat  upon  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  except  Eudraide,  or 
Eoderick  0'Connor,  the  last  of  its 
kings,  and  Tordelbach,  or  Torlough, 
the  third  last. 

^^  Sliabh-Oidiãh-an-Righ,  i.  e.  the 
mountain  of  the  lving's  death.  It  is 
now  called  the  Cratloe,  or  Glennagross 
mountain,  in  the  barony  of  Bunratty, 
and  county  of  Olare. 

*°  A.  D.  3l9.—Four  Masters. 

^'  NiALL  T.  "  On  the  death  of  Crim- 
thann,  several  candidates  appeared  for 
the  succession.  Enna  (Kennselach), 
king  of  Leiíister,  the  better  to  streng- 
then  his  interest,  seized  on  the  palace 
of  Tara  (Temhair),  but  soon  after  evac- 
uated  it.  Core,  king  of  Leth  Mogha, 
solicited  the  suffrages  of  the  princes 
and  electors,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  force  of  Leth-Cuinn.  These 
dreaded  the  power  of  the  Heberians, 
who,  as  kings  of  Southern  Ireland,  ac- 
knowledged  no  kind  of  dependence  on 
the  monarchs,  and  united,  as  one  man, 
to  support  the  claims  of  young  Niall, 
who  was  accordingly  elected.  Core 
protested  against  the  election,  and  ap- 
pealed  to  the  sword.  Much  blood  was 
spilt  on  the  occasion.    But  Torna,  the 


bard  of  Niall,  at  length  interposed ;  a 
peace  was  thence  concluded,  and  Core 
acknowledged  NialFs  election,  deliver- 
ing  up  his  son,  Carbri,  with  others  of 
his  nobles,  as  hostages.  In  return,  he 
received,  as  presents  (or  as  a  fee),  from 
the  monarch,  one  thousand  steeds,  íive 
hundred  suits  of  ar  mor,  one  hundred 
and  ninety  gold  rings,  and  fifty  gold 
cups.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Irish, 
that  the  acknowledged  sovereign  made 
presents  to  his  former  antagonist."— 
0'HaUoran. 

^^  Sevài  sons,  It  appears  that  NiaiI 
had  fourteen  sons  in  ali ;  however,  none 
of  them  left  postérity  but  the  eight 
above  mentioned  :  1.  Fiacaidh,  his  son 
by  Carthann,  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  septs  of  Mac  Eochagain  (Mageogh- 
egan),  and  0'Maelmhuaidh  (0'Mulloy) ; 
2.  Laegari,  or  Laeghairé  {Layerie), 
from  whom  came  the  0'Coindelbhain 
(0'Kendelan  or  Quinlan),  of  Ui  Laeg- 
hari ;  3.  Conall  Crimthanni,  ancestor 
of  the  0'Maeilshechlainn  (0'Melagh- 
lin) ;  4.  Mani,  from  whom  descended 
Mac  Catharnaigh  [Mac  Caharny),  a 
name  now  changed  to  Fox,  with 
0'Breen  and  Magawley.  Ali.  these 
settled  in  Meath,  and  were  called  the 
Southern  Ui  Neill.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  surnames,  they  branched  out 
into  many  sub-sept3,amongst  which  were 
those  called  the  Four  Tribes  of  Temhair, 
namely,  0'Hart,  0'Eegan,  O 'Kelly  of 
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gari,  Enna,  Mani,  Eogan,  two  Conalls  and  Carbri,  as  th-e  poet 

says  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  Joyful  the  heart  of  Eoighnech  briglit! 
She  bore  Laegari,  son  of  Niall, 
Enna  and  Mani,  of  great  deeds, 
Eogan,  two  Conalls,  and  Carbri." 

Alba  for  the  first  time  receives  the  name  of  SCOTIA,  or  SCOTLAND 
— Ireland  ccdled  Scotia  Major  ;  Scotland,  Scotia  Minor, 

The  monarcli,  Niall,  proceeded  to  Alba  with.  a  powerful  aTmy, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  Dal-Eiada,  and  of  implanting 
the  Soo  tio  race  in  that  coTintry ;  for,  at  this  time,  they  were  ac- 
quiring  supremacy  over  the  Cruthnigh,  who  are  called  Picts. 
He  v/as  the  íirst  person  that  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Alba,  at 
the  request  of  the  Dal-Eiada,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Kiné  Scuit  ( i.e. 
the  Kindred  of  Scot).  He  did  so,  however,  upon  condition  that 
their  country  shonld  be  called  Scotia  Minor,  or  the  Lesser  Scot- 
land,  whilst  Ireland  shonld  be  called  Scotia  Major,  or  the  Greater 
Scotland.  It  was  through  a  pions  esteem  for  Scota,  danghter  of 
Pharaoh  Nectonibn^  and  wife  of  Galamh,  who  is  called  Miledh 
of  Spain,  from  whom  their  nation  had  sprnng,  that  the  Dal-Eiada 
preferred  to  give  the  name  of  Scotia  to  Alba,  rather  than  that  of 
Hibernia. 

Camden  has  asserted,  in  his  Britannia,  that  Scotia  Minor  was 
the  name  of  Alba,  and  Scotia  Major  that  of  Eri.  He  also  informs 
us  that  it  cannot  be  discovered  hj  any  ancient  documents,  that 
the  Albanaigh,  or  inhabitants  of  Alba,  had  ever  been  called 
Scots,  previous  to  the  reign  of  the  Eoman  Emperor,  Constantina 
the  Great,  (A.  D.  299-880.)^  Moreover,  this  learned  author 
speaks  of  the  Erennaigh,  or  natives  of  Eri,  as  Scotorum  Âtavi, 
that  is,  the  Forefathers  of  the  Scots  ;  thtis  making  known  to  us, 
that  the  Scotic  nation,  dwelling  in  Alba,  had  sprung  from  an 
Irish  stock.  He  makes  use  of  the  following  words  in  treating 
of  this  subject:  ^'The  Scoti,"  says  he,  ^'came  into  Ireland,  from 
Spain,  in  the  Fourth  Age."'^* 

Nennius,  a  British  author,  cited  by  Camderí,  relates  that  it 

Breagli  (not  the  tribe  O 'Kelly  of  Ui  terity  formerly  inhabited  Carbury  Gau- 

Mani),  and  0'Conolly.     The  four  other  ra,  in  county  of  Sligo  ;  the  ©'Ronains 

sons   went    into    Ulster,   where    they  of  that  district  are  his  descendants ; 

gained  wide  territories  ;  they  were  :  1.  4.  Enna  Finn,  his  youngest  son,  some  of 

Eogan,  from  whom  the  tribes  of  Ty-  whose  posterity  dwelt  formerly  in  Tir- 

rone,  namely,  the  0'Neills  and  their  Enna,  in  Tir-Conaill,  and   others,   as 

numerous  correlatives  ;  2.  Conall  Gul-  0'Braenan  of  KinèlEnna,  nearthe  Hill 

ban,  from  whom  descend  the  Kinèl  Con-  of  Uisnech,  in  Meath. 

aill,  that  is,  the  clan  of  0'Donnell  and  *^  Scoti  ex  Hispânia  in  Hiberniam 

its  kindred  septs ;  3.  Carbri,  whose  pos-  quarta  setate  venerunt. 
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was  in  the  Fourth.  Age,  that  the  Scots  (that  is,  the  Kiné  Scuit), 
took  possession  of  Ireland. 

The  Annals  of  Ireland,  also,  make  it  perfectly  clear  tliat 
Alba  was  the  name  of  the  country  now  called  Scotland,  down  to 
the  time  of  Niall  of  the  Mne  Hostages,  whea  the  Dal-Éiada  suc- 
ceeded  in  getting  it  called  Scotia,  a  name  bj  which  both  Ihem- 
selves  and  their  posterity  have  continued  to  call  it  ever  since. 

It  is  said  to  have  receiyed  the  name  of  Alba,  or  Albânia,  from 
Albanactus,  the  third  son  of  Brutus,  for  it  was  the  portion,  which 
his  father  gave  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  According  to  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  Brutus  had  three  sons,  namely,  Loegrius,  Camber, 
and  Albanactus.  Betvveen  these  he  divided  the  island  of  Great 
Britain.  Loegrius  called  his  division  Loegria,  from  his  own 
name ;  it  is  this  region  that  is  now  called  Anglia,  or  England. 
From  Camber,  that  region  which  is  now  called  Bretain  (Wales), 
received  the  name  of  Cambria.  From  Albanactus,  the  third 
division  was  called  Albânia  (Scotland). 

Niall  Invades   Loegria — Expedition   to  Armorica — St.  PatricK 
led  thence  into  captivity^  A.  D.  SSS."" 

From  Alba,  Niall  marched  with  a  numerous  army  into  Loe- 
gria, where  he  made  a  stationary  encampment ;  and  thence  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Armorica,  which  is  called  Bretagne,^^  or  French 
Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  that  éountry,  From  this 
expedition  two  hundred  nobly-born  children  were  brought  cap- 
tive  into  Ireland ;  and  amongst  those  captives  was  St.  Patrick, 
then  sixteen  years  old,  and  his  two  sisters,"^^  Darerca  and  Lupida, 
with  many  others. 

^  According  to  the  dates  given  in  yet  I  received  no  damage ;  nor  was  I 

Keating,  the  year  of  the  sainfs  captiv-  aífected  with  slothfulness,  for  then  the 

ity  should  be  386.     The  above  is  th^  spirit  of  God  was  warm  within  me." 

more  generally  received  epoch.    When  Whilst  here  he  perfected  himself  in  the 

brought  into  Ireland,  St.  Patrick  fell  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  and 

to  the  share  of  Milcho,  a  petty  chieftain  made  himself  familiar  with  the  habits 

of  the  Dal-Araide,  who  sent  him  to  and  usages  of  the  people  of  whom  he 

feed  his  hogs  upon   Sliabh-Mis,  now  was  destined  to  become  the  apostle, 

called  Slemmish,  in  the  coiinty  of  An-  thus  greatly  diminishing  the  difficulties 

trim.    Here  he  remained  in  servitude  of  his  future  mission.    We  are  told  that 

for  six  years,  during  which  time,  as  he  he  escaped  from  servitude  in  the  seventh 

tells  us  hiuiself  in  these  words,  "  My  year  of  his  bondage  ;  though  some  say 

constant  btisiness  was  to  feed  the  hogs.  that  he  was  then  released  therefrom  in 

I  was  frequent  in  prayer  ;  the  love  and  accordance  with  a  law,  said  to  have  ex- 

fear  of  God  more  and  more  inflamed  isted  in  Ireland,  which,  like  a  similar 

my  heart ;  my  faith  was  enlarged  and  Mosaic  one,  ordained  that  slaves  should 

my  spirit  augmented  ;  so  that  I  said  a  be  set  at  liberty  in  the  seventh  year. 

hundred  prayers  by  day  and  almost  as  ^^  Bretagne,  called  Britanny  by  the 

many  by  night ;  I  arose  before  day  in  English. 

the  snow,  in  the  frost,  in  the  rain,  and  *°  His  two  sisters.    Darerca  and  Lu- 
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TJie  ScOTS  of  the  Early  Ages  of  Ghoisiianity. 

NuTiiberless  authors  bear  testimonj  tliat  Scotia  was  properly 
one  of  the  names  of  Ireland,  and  tliat  the  people  called  Scoii  or 
Scots,  were  Irish. 

Jonas  the  Abbot  uses  the  following  words,  in  his  second  chap- 
ter,  in  speaking  of  St,  Colnmkille:  "  Columbanus,"  says  he, 
'^  who  is  aiso  called  Coliimba,  was  born  in  Hibernia,  which  is  now 
inhabited  by  the  nation  of  the  Scoti.""^' 

Bede,  also,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  his  History 
of  the  Saxons,  tells  ns  that  Ireland  was  the  native  country  of 
the  Scots ;  here  are  his  words  :  "  Hibernia  is  the  proper  father- 
land  of  the  Scoti.'"^^  The  same  author^  in  Avriting  about  the 
saints,  makes  use  of  another  expression  that  agrees  with  that 
just  quoted:  ^'St.  Kilian/'  says  he,  '^and  his  two  companions 
carne  from  Hibernia,  the  island  of  the  Scoti."'**  From  this  it  is 
evident  that  the  Irish  were  commonly  called  the  Scotic  nation 
in  the  time  of  Bede,  who  lived  about  seven  hundred  years  after 
Christ 

Orosius,  who  lived  less  than  four  hundred  years  after  Christ, 
corroborates  the  same  fact.  He  speaks  thus  in  the  second  chap 
ter  of  his  first  book  :  ^'Hibernia  is  inhabited  by  the  nations  of 
the  Scoti.""°  Hence  it  is  clear  that  this  country,  which  is  called 
Eri  and  Hibernia,  was  commonly  denominated  Scotia  by  the 
writers  of  his  day. 

Serarius,  writing  about  St.  Kilian,  speaks  in  the  following 
manner:  "The  holy  Kilian  was  of  the  race  of  the  Scoti."^^ 
And  again  he  speaks  of  ^'  Scotia,  which  is  also  called  Hibernia."^* 

Capgrayius  bears  testimony  upon  the  same  subject,  in  the 
following  words,  which  he  employs  in  treating  of  St.  Columba: 
*'  For  Hibernia  was  anciently  called  Scotia,  and  from  it  sprang 
and  emigrated  the  nation  of  the  Scoti  which  inhabits  the  part  of 
Albânia  that  lies  nearest  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  has  beea 
gince  called  Scotia  from  the  fact."^' 

Mariaiíus  Scotus,  an  Alban  (i.  e.  a  Scotch)  writer,  bears 

pita  are  enumerated  amongst  the  Irish        ^  Hibernia  Scotorum  gentibus  coli- 

Baints.    The  place  of  Lupita's  servitude  tur. 

was  the  plain  of  Murthemni,  in  the        ^'  Beatus  Kilianus  Scotorum  genere 
county  of  Louth.  ^^  Scotia  quse  et  Hibernia  dicitur. 

*^  Oolumbaiius,  qui  et  Columba  dic-       ^  Hibernia  enim  antiquitus  Scotia 

itur,  in  Hibernia  ortus  est ;  eam  Sco-  dieta  est,  de  qua  gens  Scotorum  Alba- 

torum  gens  incolit.  niam  Britanniae  majori  proximam,  qu89 

^  Hibernia  própria  Scotorum  pa1:ria  ab  eventu  modo  Sootia  dicitur,  inhabi- 

est.  tat,  originem  duxit  et  progressum  halr 

*^  Sanctus  Kilianus  et  duo  socii  ejus  uit. 
ab  Hibernia  Scotorum  insula  venerunt. 
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similar  testimony  in  writing  on  tlie  subject  of  St.  Kilian.  Here 
are  bis  words :  ^'  Altliough  that  part  of  Britannia  whicli  Lorders 
upon  Anglia,  and  stretches  towards  the  north,  is  at  pi^esent  dis- 
tiuctively  called  Scotia,  nevertheless,  the  Venerable  Bede  shows 
that  Hibernia  was  formerly  known  by  that  name ;  for  he  inforras 
•us  that  the  nation  of  the  Picti  arrived  in  Hibernia  from  Scythia, 
and  that  they  found  there  the  nation  of  the  Scoti.""'* 

C^SARiuSj  also,  who  lived  less  than  six  hundred  years  after 
Christj  givesns  to  nnderstand  by  his  words/ that  Scotia  was  a 
name  of  Ireland :  "Let  the  man  who  doubts  of  Purgatory,"  says 
he,  "proceed  to  Scotia,  and  there  let  him  enter  the  Purgatory  of 
St  Patrick,  and  thenceforward  he  will  never  doubt  of  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.""^  From  this  writer^s  words  it  mnst  be  understood 
that  Scotia  was  a  common  name  for  Ireland  at  that  time ;  for 
there  is  no  place  in  Alba  that  is  called  the  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,  whilst  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  place  so  named 
in  Ireland ;  and  it  is  thence  manifest  that  Ireland  is  the  eountry 
which  Caesarius  calls  Scotia. 

Serapius,  in  certain  remarks  which  he  makes  in  writing  about 
St.  Bonifacius,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  above-cited  writers. 
He  says  that  "  Hibernia,  likewise,  claimed  Scotia  as  one  of  lier.. 
names ;  but,  however,  because  a  certain  part  of  the  Scotic  nation 
emigrated  from  this  same  Hibernia  and  settled  in  those  parts  of 
Britannia  in  which  the  Picti  were  then  dwelling,  and  was  there 
called  the  nation  of  the  Dalreudini  (Dal-Eiada),  from  the  name 
of  its  leader,  Eheuda  (Garbri-Eiada),  as  the  Venerable  Bede 
relates ;  and  because  these  Dalreudini  afterwards  drove  the  Picti 
from  their  homes,  and  seized  upon  the  entire  northern  region  to 
themselves,  and  gave  to  it  the  ancient  name  of  their  own  race ; 
so  that  thus  the  nation  might  remain  undivided  ;  in  this  manner 
has  the  name  of  Scotia  become  ambigu.ous ;  one,  the  elder  and 
proper  Scotia,  being  in  Hibernia,  whilst  the  other,  the  more  re- 
cent,  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  Britannia.'^^^  From  the  words 
of  this  author  I  dray/  three  conclusions :  the  íirst  conclusion  is, 

"  Etiamsi  hodie  Seotia  proprie  voca-  vindicavit,  quâ  tamen  ex  Iliibermâ  ista 

tur  ea  Britannâíe  pars,  qna;  ipsi  Ang-  Scotorum  pare  qiijedam  egressa  est,  in 

Uai  continens  ad  Septentrionalem  vergit,  eâqiie  Britannia  ora  quam  Picti  jam 

olim  tamen  eo  nomine  Hiberniam  vo-  habebant,  consederunt ;  hi  qnidem  prin^ 

catum  fuisse  ostendit  venerabilis  Beda,  cipio  duce  suo  Rlienda  Dalreudini  dicti 

cnm  ex  ScytMa  Pictorum  gentem  in  fuerunt,  nt  ait  venerabilis  Beda ;  pos- 

Hiberniam  venisse  ait,  ibiqne  Scotorum  tea  tamen  Pictos  inde  ipsos  exegerunt, 

g8í)tem  invenisse.  et  totum  illud  latus  obtinuernnt  eique 

'^'  Qui  de  Purgatório  dubitat,  Soo-  vetus    gentis  suae  nomen  iiididerunt ; 

tiam  pergat,  Purgatorium  8ancti  Pat-  ita  ut  Scotornm  gens  nna  fuerit,  seá 

ricii  intret,  cii  de  poenis  Furgatorii  am-  Scotia  duplex  facta  sit ;  una  vetus  et 

plius  non  dubitabit.  própria  in  Hibernia,  recentior  altera  ixx 

^  ^  Hibernia  Scotia  sibi  nomen  etiam  Septentrionali  Britannise  parte. 
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tliat  tlie  Erennaigli  or  Irish,  were,  in  strict  truth,  the  real  Scoti ; 
tlie  second  is,  tliat  the  Dal-Eiada  was  the  íirst  race,  dwelliiig  in 
Alba  (Scotland),  to  wliicli  the  name  of  Scoti  was  applied ;  tlio 
third  conclusion  is  that  Eri  (Ireland)  was  the  true  ancient  Scotia, 
and^  that  Alba  (Scotland)  was  the  iiew  Scotia,  and  also  that  it 
was  the  Kiné  Scuit,  or  Tribe  of  Scot,  that  íirst  called  it  Scotia. 

BucHAisrAN,  an  Albanach  (i.  e.  Scotch)  author,  has  a  passage 
that  agrees  with  the  above,  in  the  second  book  of  his  History 
of  Scotland.  He  sajs  that,  "AU  the  inhabitants  of  Hibernia 
were  originall}^  called  Scoti,  as  Orosius  points  out ;  and  our  own 
annals  tell  ns  that  there  was  more  than  one  migration  of  the 
Scoti  from  Hibernia  into  Albânia.""'  Hence  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood  that  the  Dal-Eiada  was  not  the  only  tribe  that  went  from 
Ireland  to  dwell  in  Alba,  but  that  nnmerous  colonies  besides 
went  to  make  settlements  therein  from  time  to  time. 

Irish  Invasions  of  Alba  or  Scotland — Irish  Settlements  therein, 

.  We  read  in  Irish  historj  that  the  following  persons  made  ex- 
peditions  to  Alba  from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  conquest  of  that  land. 

First,  Aengus  011-mucach,  son  of  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  made  an 
expedition  to  Alba  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
the  head-rent  due  from  the  Cruthnigh  to  the  kings  of  Ireland. 
This  took  place  about  two  hundred  and  íiftj  years  after  the  arri- 
val  of  the  children  of  Miledh  in  Ireland. 

In  like  manner,  Eecta  Eigh-derg  made  an  expedition  to  Alba, 
long  ages  afterwards,  in  order  to  force  the  payment  of  his  head- 
rent. 

Carbri  Eiada-'^  then  invaded  the  north  of  Alba,  with  his  host, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  conquests  therein.  It  is  the  posterity 
of  this  Carbri  Eiada  that  Bede  has  called  the  Dalreudini,  that  is, 
the  Dal-Eiada  of  Alba. 

^  Scoti  oranes  Hiberniíe  habitatores  to  Scotland,  where,  as  Bede  tells  us, 

initio  vocabantur,  ut  indicat  Orosius ;  "  by  force  or  friendsliip  lie  procured 

nec  semel  Scotorum  ex  Hibernfâ  tran-  settlements  forhimself.  From  this  leader 

situm  in  Aibaniam  factum   nostri  ut  Riada,"  says  he,  "  their  posterity  are  io 

annales  referunt.  this  day  called  Dal  Readiíiili ;  dcl,  in 

^  Carbri  Riada.    During  the  reign  their    language,   signifying    a    part." 

of  Art  (from  A.  D.  152  to  182)  it  was,  This  is  certainly  the  first  .regular  Scot- 

that  the  eldost  Carbri,  son  of  Conari  tish   or  Irish  settlement  in  Albany ; 

II,  called  Riada,  or  the  Long  Arm  ■*'  on  not  but  that  numliers  of  Irish  nrast, 

account  of  his  settlements  so  remote  fróm  the  eiose  affim&y  betvreen  them 

from  each  othcr  as  Kerry  and  Antrim,  and  the  Picts,  have  resided  there  from 

or  the  Route,  as  it  is  called,  passed  over  time  to  timo  for  centuries  before.    This 

.^ ; ; , (settlem.ent)  is  a  fact  upon  which  ali 

♦OrLoT^^^Reach?   Eiadaisacontractedform  ^^^    writers  are  U^auilUOUS.— O^iiaííí). 

of  tlie  words  Kigh-f  hada  {Eee-adda,)  Tan. 
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Mac-Con  went  to  make  tlie  conqtiest  of  Alba  and  Britain ;  and 
it  was  thence  that  he  carne  to  fight  the  battle  of  Mocrumhi,  wiíere 
Art  Aenfer,  king  of  Ireland,  fell,  so  that  Mac-Oon  then  acqiiired 
the  sovereignty  of  ali  Ireland  himself. 

Fathadh  Canann,^'*  son  of  Mac-Con,  went  to  Alba  at  a  snbse- 
quent  period,  and  conquered  an  inheritance  for  himself  therein.. 
It  is  from  him  that  the  race  of  Mac  Alind  (AUen)  and  its  correl- 
ative  branches  have  sprung. 

Again,  Colla  Uais  and  his  brothers  proceeded  to  Alba,  and 
there  acquired  large  possessions  ;  and  from  this  Golla  Uais  are 
sprung  the  Mac  Donakls,^°  both  of  Alba  and  of  Eri, 

Crimthann,  son  of  Fidach,  went  to  make  the  conqiiest  of  Alba 
whilst  he  was  monarch  of  Ireland. 

And  there,  also,  settled  Erc,  son  of  Eocaidíi  Munremar,  son 
of  Aengus  Fert,*'^  one  of  the  descendants  of  Carbri  Riada.  They 
are  his  descendants^^  that  are  called  the  tribe  Gabran  or  Kinèl 
Gabhrain  {Kinnaile  Gowrauin\  of  Alba,  and  the  Kinèl  Lod- 
hairn  {Loarn\  Kinèl  Comhghaiíl  {Cowill),  Kinèl  Aengusa,  and 
Kinèl  Conchriche  {Concreehl)  of  the  Isles. 


^'  Fathadh  Canann^—the  founder  of 
tlie  Oampbells  and  their  correlatives,  as 
before  stated. 

°  Mac  Bonalds.  According  to  O - 
Flaherty,  Somarli  or  Somliairli  [Sow- 
erlie),  the  twenty-íifth  descendant  of 
Oolla  Uais,  had  two  sons,  Eanulph  and 
Dubgall :  from  the  latter  carne  the  Mac 
Dugalds  or  Mac  Dowells.  Rannlph 
begat  two  sons,  Rudraide  or  Roderic, 
from  whom  the  Mac  Rories  of  the  Heb- 
rides  are  sprung  ;  second,  Domhnald  or 
Donald,  from  whom  the  Mac  Donalds 
have  taken  their  name.  From  Sithach, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Donn,  one  of  the  sons 
of  this  Domhnald,  carne  the  Mac  Shee- 
hies,  in  Antrirn  and  in  Munster.  The 
Mac  Donalds,  earls  of  Antrim,  are  more 
immediately  sprung  from  Domhnald, 
son  of  Aengus,  son  of  the  above-named 
Domhnald,  who  was  king  of  the  Heb- 
rides  and  of  Cantire,  in  the  reign  of 
James  III,  of  Scotland. — See  Ogygia. 
These  races  are  of  the  royal  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles. 

"^  Aengus  Fert.  He  is  elsewhere 
called  Aengus  Fer.  The  Irish  geneal- 
ogists  make  him  the  seventh  descendant 
from  Carbri  Riada.  0'l'laherty  con- 
jectures that  he  was  his  grandson  ;  but 
ne  is  decidedly  wrong.  Ten  genera- 
tions  is  not  too  much  to  allow  for  the 


time  that  intervened  between  the  reigns 
of  the  father  of  Carbri  Riada,  Conarill, 
king  of  Ireland,  who  was  slain  about 
A.  D.  152,  to  that  of  Loarn  Mor,  son 
of  Erc,  the  first  Scotic  king  of  Alba, 
who  conquered  the  throne  in  A.  D. 
503.  The  event  alluded  to  did  not  oc- 
cur  fof  more  than  a  century  after  Ni- 
alPs  reign.  Keating  records  it  again 
in  its  proper  place.  The  above  Erc 
was  the  founder  of  th«  Dalriadic  kings 
of  the  modern  Scotland.  0'Flaherty 
informs  us  that  this  son,  Loarn  or  Lod- 
harn,  with  his  brothers,  Aengus  and 
Fergus,  obtained  the  command  of  the 
Dal-Riada,  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  of  the  Western  Picts,  A.  D. 
502  ;  that  their  descendants  held  the 
royal  dignity  for  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  from 
Loarn  down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
lY,  who  was  killed  in  1285.  Four 
hundred  and  forty-three  years  had  then 
elapsed  from  the  final  conquest  of  tha 
Picts  by  Keneth  I,  and  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  from  Malcolm  II,  who 
was  the  first  that  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Scotland. 

°^  Descendants,  Those  ennmcrated 
above  are  the  four  principal  tiibea 
sprung  from  the  sons  of  Erc.  Their 
modern  names  are  unknovyn.  to  tho 
editor. 
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Mani  Lemna,"^  son  of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh  (of  tlie  race  of 
Olild  Olum),  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Alba,  and  acquired  him- 
self  a  territory  there,  whicli  is  still  called  Magh.  Lemna^*  {^^oy 
Lewna  or  LevncC),  From  it  the  "  Mor-mliaer  Lemliiia"  {More- 
vmjor-Lewna\  or  Great  Steward  of  Lemliaiii  had  his  title.  It  is 
he  that  is  now  styled  the  Duke  of  Lenox.  It  is  álso  from  the 
above-named  Mani  Lemna,  or  Mani  of  Lemhain,  that  the  noble 
house  of  Lenox®°  has  drawn  its  origin.  From  a  brother  of  Mani 
Lemna,  who  was  named  Carbri  Cruthnechan,^®  or  Carbri  of  the 
Picts,  carne  the  Eoganact  {Owenaght)^  oí  Mdi^  Gerghenn  {Moy 
Gueryenn)^  in  the  same  countrj.  But  it  was  after  the  time  of  Mali 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  that  these  went  to  make  settlements  in  Alba. 

It  was,  also,  after  his  time  that  the  six  sons  of  Muredach,'^  son 
of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  emigrated  thither. 
These  were  known  as  the  two  Loarns,  the  two  Aenguses,  and  the 
two  Ferguses.  Thus,  it  may  be  asserted  of  ali  the  Gaelio  tribes 
of  Alba,  that  their  nobles  have  sprung  from  the  Gaels  of  Ireland. 

However,  we  must  consider  as  of  Saxon,  and  not  of  Gaelio 
origin,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  that  dwell  iiearest  to 
England,  across  the  borders  of  which  they  had  been  formerly 
driven  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  who  have  continued  in 
possession  of  the  "  Galldacht""  {Gaullaght)^  or  lowlands  of  that 
Mani  Lemna,  i.  e.  Mani  of  Lem-    was    descended    Henry  Stuart,   Lord 


hain  [Lewin  or  Lavwin).  The  river 
now  called  the  Laune,  in  Kerry,  is  so 
denominated  in  Gaelic.  It  is  possible 
the  Mani  had  his  surname  from  it,  and 
that  the  namè  was  then  first  transported 
to  Scotland  by  him.  His  brother,  .Car- 
bri the  Pict,  was  styled  also  Carbri  Lu- 
acra,  from  having  been  fostered  in  the 
district  of  Luachair,  in  Kerry.  This 
renders  it  likely  that  both  brothers  had 
their  surnames  from  the  same  locality. 

^*  Magh  Lemna.  "  Levinia,  con- 
tracted  into  Lennox  (as  if  Lemhnacht), 
is  situated  near  Dumbriton  (Dumbar- 
ton),  in  Scotland,  and  has  taken  its 
name  from  the  river  Levinn  (Lemhain), 
which  washes  it.  This  river,  flowing 
from  Loch  Lomond,  is  called  Leavuin, 
in  the  vernacular  idiom,  and  the  coun- 
try  is  called  Magh  Levna." — Ogygia. 

•^^  House  of  Lennox.  Donncadh, 
called  also  Duncan,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
the  last  of  the  family,  died,  leaving  no 
male  issue,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  H, 
of  Scotland.  One  of  his  daughters 
married  Alan  Stuart,  a  near  relativo  of 
king  Robert,  and  thus  transferred  the 
title  to  his  posterity.    From  this  Alan 


Darnly,  the  father  of  James  I,  of  Eng- 
land.— See  Ogygia. 

^  Carbri  Cruthnechan.  From  him 
was  descended  Canich,the  Mor-mhaer  of 
Marr,  ancestor  of  ancient  Earls  of  Marr, 
who  fell  by  the  side  of  Brian,  at  Clontarf. 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  They  were  the 
sons  of  Eocaidh  Munremar,  son  of  the 
Erc  last  mentioned.  It  was  the  last 
and  most  permanent  settlement,  and 
took  place  in  A.  D.  503. 

^  Galldacht,  i.  e.  the  district  of  the  for- 
eigners.  There  had  been  for  some  cen- 
t  iries  previous  to  the  above-nientioned 
e^ent,  a  population  of  Teutonic  (proba- 
bly  Danish)  origin  already  settled  in  that 
portion  of  Scotland  which  lies  between 
the  rivers  Tweed  and  Forth.  The 
Gaels  called  the  people  dwelling  in  this 
district,  Gaill  or  Gauls,  which  was  their 
general  name  for  ali  who  were  not 
Gaels,  with  the  exception  of  the  Brit- 
ons  andv  Picts,  who  are  rarely  so  de- 
nominated. At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest  of  England  by  William  and  his 
Gallo-Norman  followers,  and  when  Mal- 
colm  III.  was  king  of  Scotland,  this 
Teutonic  settlement  received  a  large 
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country  ever  smce.  Besides  tliese,  tliere  are  some  others  tliat 
we  shall  pomt  out  a  little  further  on.  Stow  giyes  us  informa- 
tion  upon  this  subject  in  the  huiidred  and  fiftj-third  page  of  his 

tinct  populations;    the  only  national 
division  observable  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  was  that  between  the  men 
who  spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  called 
also  the  Erse,  i.  e.  Irish,  and  the  de- 
scendants  of   the    Teutonic  colonists, 
whose  idiom  was  alike  intelligible  to 
the  English,  the  Danes  and  the   Ger- 
mansi    This  population,  the  nearest  to 
England,  though  called  Scottish  by  the 
English,  had  much  closer  affinity  with 
the  latter  people  (from  resemblance  of 
language  and    community  of   origin) 
than  with  the  Scots  of  Gaelic  race. 
The  latter,  who  combined  with  a  some- 
what  savage  pride,  habits  of  indepen- 
dence,  derived  from  their  organization 
ni  separate  clans  or  tribes,  had  frequent 
disputas  with  the  Teutonic  population 
of  the  southern  plains,  and  even  with 
the  kings  of  Scotland.    The  latter  al- 
most   invariably  found    the    southern 
Scots  disposed  to  aid  them  in  their  pro- 
jects  against  the  liberty  of  the  clans, 
and  thus  the  instinctive  enmity  of  these 
two  races,  the  fruit  of  diversity  of  ori- 
gin aad  language,  turned  to  the  profit 
of  royal  despotism.     This  experience, 
more  than  once  highly  proíitable  to  the 
successors  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  gave 
them  a  great  aífection  for  the  lowiand- 
ers  of  Scotland,  and  generally  for  men 
of  .English  origin  :  they  preferred  these 
strangers  to  the  men  who  descended 
from  the*  same  ancestry  with  them- 
selves  ;  they  favored,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability,  the  Scots  by  name,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Scots  by  race,  and  re- 
ceived  with  the  utmost  cordiality  every 
emigrant  from  England."     Further  on 
he  tells  us,  that  they  gave  to  these  for- 
eigners  offices  and  lands  taken  from  the 
Gaels.     As  a  just  punishmtent  for  their 
tyrannical  encroachments  upon  the  an- 
cient  usages  of  their  Gaehc  kinsmen, 
the  race  of  the  Dal-Eiada  soon  ceased 
to  occupy  the  throne  of  ancient  Alba ; 

were  a  Celtic  people.  he  erroneously  applies  to 
tliem  the  name  of  an  Iberic  people,  who,  though 
the  language  they  then  undoubtediy  spoke  was  a 
dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  have  not  yet  been 
proved  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin.— ^dl 


accession  to  its  numbers  from  the  im- 
migration  of  Saxon  and  Danish  refu- 
gees  from  England,  who  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Scotch  monarch.  Au- 
gustin  Thierry  speaks  thus  upon  the 
Bubject,  in  his  History  of  the  Norman 
Oonquest :  "  The  multitude  of  men  of 
ali  ^  ranks  and  conditions  who,  after  a 
futile  struggle  against  the  invaders, 
expatriated  themselves  to  Scotland, 
augmented  the  previous  mass  of  Ger- 
manic  population  established  between 
the  Tweed  and  Forth.  The  kings  who 
succeeded  Malcolm  were  not  less  gene- 
rous  than  he  to  these  refugees  ;  they 
g-ave  them  land  and  offices,  and  admit- 
ted  them  into  their  state  councils,  where 
gradually  the  true  Scotic  language,  the 
Gaelic  or  Erse,  was  supplanted  by  the 
Anglo-Danish,  spok.en  in  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland.  By  the  same  revolution, 
the  Scotch  kings  discarded  the  patro- 
nymic  surname,  which  recalled  to  mind 
their  Celtic  origin." 

Having  referred  to  the  final  subjuga- 
tion  of  the  Picts  by  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin,  he  says :  "  The  nation  of  the 
Picts  lost  its  name  in  its  incorporation 
with  the  Scots ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  fusion  was  eíFected  on  unequal 
terms,  as  would,  doubtíess,  have  been 
the  case  had  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors  been  of  different  race.  The 
latter  had  not  to  undergo  any  slavery — 
any  politicai  degradation  ;  serfage,  the 
ordinary  result  of  conquest  in  the  mid- 
dle  ages,  was  not  established  in  Scot- 
land. Ere  long,  there  existed  north 
of  the  Forth  but  one  people,  and  it 
early  became  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
seek  the  traces  of  the  idiom  which  the 
Picts  had  spoken  in  the  time  of  their 
independence.  At  the  period  of  the 
Norman  invasion  of  England,  there  ex- 
isted not  the  slightest  vestige  of  the 
division  of  Scottish  Gael*  into  two  dis- 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  abt)ve  quo- 
Mion  the  word  Gaelx^  used  in  the  sense  of  Oelt. 
Thierry,  being  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
tiiought  it  synonymous  with  Gallus,  the  name 
by  which  the  CeltíB  of  Gallia  were  known.  Hav- 
ing very  learnedly  shown  that  the  Cruthnigh 
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Annals.  He  there  tells  us  tliat  William,  king  of  Alba,  was 
eaptured  by  Henry  II,  king  of  England,  and  then  sent  by 
the  latter  to  the  city  of  Eouen,  in  Normandy,  as  bis  prisoner. 
There  be  was  kept  in  bondage  by  bis  captor  nntil  he  was  forced 
to  pay  a  ransom  of  four  bundred  marks  for  bis  bberty. 
Tben,  wben  returning  to  bis  own  comitry,  at  peace  witb  tbe 
king  of  England;  be  took  witb  bim  to  Alba  a  nnmber  of  young 
EngUsb  nobles,  from  wbombe  bad  received  kindness  and  friend- 
sbip.  during.  bis  captivity.  Upon  tbese  and  tbeir  beirs  after 
tbem,  be  bestowed  bxnds  and  territórios,  wbicb  are  possessed  by 
many  of  tbeir  posterity  to  tbe  present  day.  Tbe  folio wing 
are  tbe  names  of  some  of  tbe  families  descended  from  tbose 
tbat  followed  bim  from  England  npon  tbat  occasion,  namely : 
Balioll,  Bruce,  Eawley,  Mowbray,  Sinclair,  Hangiford,  Eamsey, 
Bissey,  -  Boyce,  Montgomery,  Wallej',  Colley,  Milley,  Frazer, 
Grabam  and  Gurley.*'®  Tbis  immigration  took  place  in  tbe  year 
of  our  Lord  1174. 

Bucbanan  fully  bears  out  ali  I  beretofore  asserted  as  to  tbe  origi- 
nal application  of  tbe  names,  Scot  and  Scotia.  In  tbe  tbirty- 
fourtb  page  of  tbe  second  book  of  bis  History  of  Scotland,  be 
says :  "  Because  tbe^two  nations,  tbat  is  to  say,  tbe  natíves  of 
Hibernia  and  tbe  colonists  tbat  went  fortb  from  tbem  to  dwell 
in  Albânia,  were  botb  originally  called  by  tbe  common  name  of 
Scoti,  in  order  to  distinguisb  tbe  one  from  tbe  otber,  people 
began  to  name  tbe  former  Hibernian  Scoti,  and  tbe  latter  Alba- 
nian  Scoti."^®  From  tbese  words  of  Bucbanan  two  tbings  must 
be  nnderstood :  tbe  íirst  of  tbese  is,  tbat  Ireland  was  tbe  comitry 
wbence  tbe  Scots  emigrated  in  order  to  colonize  Alba;  tbe  next 
is,  tbat  Scoti,  or  Scots,  was  a  common  appellation  of  tbe  Irisb 
people  from  tbe  beginning. 

Inroads  of  ihe  Scots  and  Pieis  into  Britam, 

Previons  to  returning  to  Niall  of  the  Mne  lí ostages,  I  bere 
set  down,  in  support  of  ali  I  baye  bitberto  advanced  on  tbe 
subject,  last  treated  of,  certain  facts  wbicb  bave  been  extracted 
from  tbe  Cbronicle  of  Stow ;  for  I  dêem  tbat  wbat  I  sball  bere- 
after  relate  of  tbat  monarcb;  on  tbe  autbority  of  Irisb  bistory, 

supplanted  by  tlieir  Norman  guests,  have  been  misspelled  or  mistaken  by 

the  Baliols,  Bruces  and  Stnarts,  the  Keating's  transcribers. 

royal  line  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  be-  ^^  Principio,   cum    utrique,  id    est, 

came  extinguished  or  reduced  to  ob-  Hibernise  incolse  et  coloni  eoram  in 

scurity.  Albium  missi  Scoti  appellarentur,  ut 

^  The  Editor  is  not  sure  that  ali  discrimine  aliquo  alteri  ab  alteris  dis^ 

tne  above  names  belong  to  the  lowland  tinguerentur,  initio  coepere  alteri  Scoti 

Scotch.    He  thínks  that  some  of  thcm  Hibernii,  alteri  Scoti  Albani  vocari. 
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•will  appear  the  more  credible  by  reason  of  my  transcribing 
these  matters  from  the  work  of  a  foreign  dironicler.  Here  is 
wbat  Stow  relates  : 

"A.  D.  73.  Maurítius  Arviragus,  being  king  of  tbe  Britons, 
Eugbri,  or  Eogerus,  king  of  tlie  Picts,  a  people  of  Scythian 
origin,  and  accompanied  by  the  Scots,  invaded  Britain  for  pur- 
pose  of  conquest,  devastating  that  country  with  sword  and  íire. 
"Whereupon,  the  above-named  Mauritius  gave  them  battle,  and 
slew  Enghri  and  nnmbers  of  his  host  therein.  To  those  that 
survived  this  battle  he  gave  a  territory  to  inhabit,  in  the  north 
of  Alba.     They,  then,  demanded  wÍYes'°  of  the  Britons,  bnt  were 

'°  Wives.    "  The  friendship,  founded    highknders  liad,  at  the  period  we  are 

now  treating  of,  assumed  a  still  more 
audacious  and  formidable  character, 
and,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  so  destructive  had  become 
their  inroads,  that  it  required  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  son  of  Constantine  to  make 
head  against,  and  repel  them.  What- 
ever  difíerences  their  relative  position, 
as  rival  neighbors,  had  given  rise  to, 
were  entirely  merged  in  their  common 
object  of  harassing  the  Britons  ;  whom 
a  natíve  historian  describes  as  trembl- 
ing  with  fear  of  a  new  visitation,  while 
stiíl  fainting  from  the  dire  effects  of  the 
tempest  which  had  just  swept  over 
them.  To  deliver  the  province  from 
this  scourge,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Eoman  generais,  Theodosius,  was  now 
appointed  to  the  military  command  of 
Britain;  and,  after  two  active  cam- 
paigns,  during  which  he  had  to  contend 
not  only  with*  the  Picts  and  Scots  by 
land,  but  also  with  their  new  allies,  the 
Saxon  pirates,  by  sea,  he  at  length  sue* 
ceeded  in  d^livering  Britain  from  her 
inveterate  invaders.  To  snch  daring 
lengths  had  some  of  the  incnrsions  into 
her  territory  extended,  that,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Eoman  general,  he  found 
the  Picts  and  their  allies  advanced  as 
far  as  London  and  Kent.  In  ali  this 
warfare,  the  Scots  of  Ireland  were  no 
less  active  than  their  brethren  of  Al- 
bany  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  the  Eoman  commander,  thongh 
fitting  out  a  fleet  to  chastise  the  Saxons 
in  the  Orcades,  should  yet  have  left 
Ireland,  whose  currachs  wafted  over 
such  hostile  swarms  to  his  shores,  still 
excmpt  from  invasion.  That  his  fleet 
chased,  however,  some  of  her  vessels 


Tipon  this  early  connection,  was  kept 
alive  by  continued  inter»ourse  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  though  the  foot- 
ing  the  Irish  obtained  in  the  third 
century,  upon  the  western  coast  of 
North  Britain,  produced  a  jealousy 
which  sometimes  disturbed  this  small 
colony,  the  advantage  derived  by  both 
nations  from  such  an  alliance,  kept 
their  fierce  and  feve^ish  union  unbro- 
ken.  In  addition  to  this,  the  pride 
that  Ireland  naturally  felt  in  the  task 
of  watching  over  and  nursing  that 
germ  of  future  dominion  which  she 
planted  in  North  Britain,  her  kings 
and  princes,  eternally  at  war  with  each 
other,  as  naturally  looked  beyond  their 
own  shores  for  allies  ;  accordingly,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  monarch  Tuathal, 
who  owed  his  throne  to  the  aid  of 
Pictish  arms,  we  íind  the  alliance  of 
that  people  frequently  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  turning  the  scale  of  internai 
strife.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hardy 
highlanders  of  Caledónia,  in  the  con- 
staut  warfare  they  waged  against  their 
Southern  neighbors,  were  no  less  ready 
to  resort  to  the  assistance  of  a  peo- 
ple fuUy  as  restless  and  pugnacious  as 
themselves,  and  whose  manners  and 
habits,  from  a  long  course  of  connec- 
tion, were,  it  is  probable,  little  different 
from  their  own.  As  some  defence  against 
these  two  hostile  nations,  the  Eomans 
had,  at  different  intervals  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  erected  those 
three  great  walls  or  ramparts  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  their  province, 
whose  remains  still  continue  to  occupy 
the  research  and  speculation  of  the  an- 
tiquary.    But  the  hostility  of 
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refased ;  tliey  next  demanded  them  of  the  Irish,  who  granted 
their  request."  But  what  Stow  recounts  as  tlien  happening  to 
Eughri,  king  of  tlie  Picts,  is  but  Avhat  really  bappeaed  long 
before  bis  time,  to  that  cbieftain  of  tbe  Picts,  wbo  took  wives 
witb  hiin  out  of  Ireland,  iii  tbe  days  of  Erimbòn,  as  we  bave 
beretofore  mentioned;  an  event  tbat  occurred  more  tbaii  one 
tbousand  tbree  bundred  years  before  Mauritius  beld  tbe  soyer- 
eigiity  of  Britain. 

Tbe  saine  autbor  says  tbat  it  was  in  tbe  above-mentioned 
year  (A.  D.  73),  tbat  Vespasianus  was  saluted  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  that  tbe  Monastery  of  Glastonbury  was  built.  He  also 
relates  tbat  tbe  Emperor,  who  was  named  Aiirebanus,  lived 
about  two  bundred  and  seventy  years  after  tbe  birtb  of  Cbrist ; 
and  that  Pelagius,  a  Briton,  íirst  began  to  disseminaté  bis  beresy 
iu  tbe  year  of  our  Lord,  tbree  bundred  and  ninety-íive. 

About  tbis  time,  tbe  tribes  of  tbe  Scots  and  tbe  Picts  were 
mcessantly  phmdering  and  devastating  Great  'Britain ;  wbere- 
upon,  tbe  Britons  sent  an  embassy  to  tbe  Emperor  Honorius, 
to  demand  aid  from  bim ;  but  be  did  notbing  more  tban  send 
tbem  a  letter,  in  wbicb  be  encouraged  tbem  to  do  tbe  best  tbey 
could  towards  aiding  tbemselves  by  tbeir  own  exertions.  Tbe 
result  of  tbis  reply  was,  tbat  tbe  Britons  lay  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  oppression  of  the  Scots  and  tbe  Picts.  Again 
tbey  sent  an  embassy  to  Roniie,  to  make  tbeir  complaint  of  tbe 
bardsbips  to  wbicb  tbose  invaders  bad  reduced  tbem.  But  upon 
tbis  occasion  tbe  Romans  sent  to  tbeir  relief  an  armed  force, 
wbicb  consisted  of  a  legion  of  effective  men.  Aided  by  tbia 
reinforcement,  tbey  met  tbe  Picts  and  Scots  in  many  engage- 
ments.  But  tbe  Romans  at  lengtb  got  tired  of  tbe  warfare,  and 
told  tbe  Britons  to  build  a  wall  or  a  dike  between  tbem  and 
tbose  bad  neigbbors  of  tbeirs,  for  tbat  tbey  tbemselves  could 
not  avoid  returning  to  Rome. 

Upon  tbis  tbe  Britons,  wben  forsaken  by  tbe  Romans,  con- 
structed  a  dike  or  rampart  of  eartb,  extending  from  sea  to  sea, 
between  tbemselves  and  tbe  Scots  and  Picts. 

But,  wben  tbe  latter  nations  bad  beard  tbat  tbe  Romans  bad 
forsaken  tbeir  Britisb  subjects,  tbey  broke  througb  tbe  dike  and 
ílung  tbemselves  upon  tbe  Britons,  plundering  and  devastating 
tbeir  country.     Tbis  forced  tbe  Britons  to  send  an  embassy  to 

into  their  own  northern  harbors,  may  poera,  describe  briefly  and  picturesque- 

be  concladed  from  a  passage  of  a  põem  Ij  the  signal  triumph  over  the  tbree 

of  Olaudiaii,  which  commemorates  this  hostile     nations     which     Theodosiud 

war ;  achieved  : 

«Nec  falso  nominePictos  "  Maduerurunt  Saxone  fuso 

Edomuit,  Scotumque  vago  mucrone  secutus  Orcades,  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thnla, 

Fregit  Hyperboreaí  velis  audacibus  undas/'  Scotorum  cúmulos  flevit  glacialis  lerne." 

The  foUowing  lines,  from  the  same    —Moore^s  History  of  Ireland, 
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Eome  for  the  tMrd  time,  begging  not  to  liave  tlieir  cnemies 
allowed  to  clestroy  them  in  such  a  terrible  maimer.  Upoii  tliis. 
tlie  Eomans  sent  another  legion  to  their  relief,  and  by  it  several 
battles  were  fouglit  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  after  its  arriyal 
in  Britain.  In  these  engageraents,  great  numbers  of  tbe  despoil- 
ers  were  slain  by  the  Eomans,  and  tlie  remainder  were  driven 
beyond  the  bomids  of  the  wall  or  dike  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  Eomans  then,  having  thus  relieved  theií  allies, 
told  the  latter  that  it  was  of  no  advantage  to  themselves  to  come 
to  their  assistance  on  any  other  expedition,  and  tbat  they  should 
therefore  take  counsel,  and  consider  by  what  measures  they 
might  protcct  themselves  from  their  enemies  for  the  future.  It 
■was  when  the  Eomans  had  thus  given  them  up,  that  the  Britons 
commenced  to  build  that  w^all  of  mason-work,  which  extends 
from  sea  to  sea,  between  Britain  and  Alba.  According  to  Bede, 
in  the  sixtli  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  bis  History  of  the 
Saxons,  it  was  eight  feet  in  thickness  and  twelye  feet  in  height. 
As  soon  as  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  heard  that  the  Eomans 
liad  now  given  up  ali  intention  of  ever  again  coiiiing  to  the  aid 
of  their  Britisb  subjects,  they  mustered  together  a  numerous 
army  and  niarched  towards  the  said  wall,  and  forcing  their  w^ay 
over  it,  they  overran  the  whole  of  the  land  witb  fire  and  sword, 
They  thus  compelled  the  natives  of  that  country  to  quit  their  cities 
and  dwellings,  and  ílee  for  safety  into  forests  and  wildernesses, 
where  they  had  no  food  but  the  flesh.  of  wdld  beasts  which  they 
took  by  hunting.  It  was  then  that  the  remnant  of  them  that 
survived  wrote  piteously  to  the  Eoman  Cônsul,  named  Aetius, 
supplicating  his  assistance,  and  telling  him  that  they  were  liem- 
med  in  between  their  enemies  ;  for  those  of  them  that  took  to 
the  sea,  íleeing  from  the  eíiemy,  were  drowned,  and  those  tbafc 
turned  away  from  the  sea  w^ere  slain  by  the  enemy.  So  Bede 
informs  us,  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  íirst  book  of  his 
Ilistory  of  the  Saxons,  where  he  repeats  the  words  of  the 
Britons,  making  their  complaint  to  the  Eomans  of  the  oppres-. 
sions  of  the  Scots  and  the  Picts.  The  foUowing  are  the  words 
he  there  uses:  "  The  Barbarians  drive  us  upon  the  sea,  tbe  sea 
fchrows  us  back  upon  the  Barbarians ;  so  that,  between  tliem 
both,  two  species  of  deaths  arise  bsfore-us,  for  we  are  either 
slaughtered  or  we  are  drowned."'^^  Hence  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Scots  of  Ireland  over  tho 
Britons  was  very  great  indeed. 

Nennius,  an  old  British  historian,  quoted  by  Speed  in  bis 
Chronicle,  relates  that  this  oppression  of  tbe   Britons  by  tbe 

''  Repellunt  Barbari  ad  maré,  re-    genera  funerum  oriuhtur,  aut  jugula 
pellit  maré  ad  Bárbaros,  inter  hosc  duo*^*£ftíl  aut  mergimur. 
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Scots  and  Picts  lasted  for  forty  years.  Camden,  wliò  agrees 
with  him,  tellsiis,  that  "  in  the  four  hundredth  year  aftet  the  inva- 
sion  of  CDôsar,  Britannia  was  delivered  np  to  the  barbarities  of 
tbe  Scoti  and  tlie  Picti."'^  The  same  thing  maj  be  learned  from 
the  words  of  Bede,  in  the  foarteenth  chapter  of  his  above-cited 
fourth  book,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  Irish,  he  uses  the  folio  w 
ing  terms  :  '^  Those  audacious  Hibernian  robbers  return  to  their 
homes,  determined  to  come  back  hither  again  at  no  distant 
time."^  This  expression  of  Bede  gives  us  plainlj  to  understand, 
that  the  Irish  were  in  the  frequent  habit  of  making  plundering 
expeditions  into  Britain. 

As  to  the  Britons,  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  thna 
slaughtered  and  plundered  by  the  Scots  and  the  Picts,  after  the 
Eomans  had  forsaken  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  misfor- 
tune  they  had  to  suffer  at  that  period  ;  for  the  Pelagian*^*  heresy 
was  then  leading  the  British  people  astray.  To  meet  this  evil, 
the  Britons  determined  to  addrcss  themselves  to  the  Gallic  clergj 
and  ask  of  them  to  send  prelates  and  preachers  to  their  country 
from  Gaul,  in  order  to  pnt  down  the  Pelagian  errors.  The  clergy 
of  Gaul  sat  in  conncil  therenpon,  and  came  to  the  resolution  of 
sending  two  holy  bishops  to  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  dissemi- 
nating  the  puré  faith ;  these  were^Germanus,  bishop  of  Anxerre, 
and  Lupus/^  bishop  of  Troyes,  who  overcame  the  heretics  soou 
after  their  arrivah 


"^^  Anno  50  a  Cíesaris  ingressu  Bri- 
tannia Pictorum  immanitate  relinqui- 
tur. 

'^  Eevertuntur  impudentes  grassatores 
Hiberni  domum  post  non  longam  temp- 
us  reversuri. 

^*  Pelagian  heresy.  In  speaking  as 
to  the  extent  to  whicli  Ohristianity  had 
been  established  in  Ireland  before  St. 
Patrick's  arrival,  Moore  makes  the 
following  jiidiçious  remarks  respecting 
the  native  country  of  Pelagius,  the 
founder  of  this  heresy,  and  upon  his 
disciple,  Celestius :  "  Though  unfur- 
nished  with  any  direct  evidence  as  to  the 
religious  state  of  the  Irish  in  their  own 
country,  we  have  a  proof  of  how  ear- 
ly  they  began  to  distinguish  themselves 
on  thô  continent,  as  Ohristian  writers 
and  as  scholars,  in  the  porsons  of  Pela- 
gius, the  eminent  heresiarch,  and  his 
able  disciple,  Celestius.  That  the  latter 
was  a  Scot,  or  native  of  Ireland,  is  al- 
most  universally  admitted  ;  but  of  Pe- 
lagius, it  is  in  generdl  asserted  that  he 
was  a  Briton,  and  a  monk  of  Bangor, 


in  Wales.  There  appears  little  doubt, 
however,  that  this  statement  'is  errone- 
ous,  and  that  the  monastery  to  which 
he  belonged  was  that  of  JBangor,  or 
rather  Banchor,  near  Carrickfergus. 
Two  of  the  most  learned,  indeed,  of  ali 
the  writers  respecting  the  heresy  whicli 
bears  his  name,  admit  Pelagius,  no  Icss 
than  his  disciple,  to  have  boen  a  native 
of  Ireland.  A  country  that  could  pro- 
duce,  before  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  two  such  distinguished  men  as 
Pelagius  and  Celestius,  could  hardly 
have  been  a  no  vice,  at  that  time,  iu 
civilization,  however  far  from  the  rest 
of  Europe  she  had  hitherto  remaiued.'* 
— History  of  Ireland. 

'^  Germanus  and  Lúpus.  Shortly 
after  his  release  from  his  captivity  in 
Ireland,  St.  Patrick  placed  himself  un- 
der  the  spi ritual  direction  of  the  íirst 
of  these  prelí^tes  (called  St.  Germain 
by  the  French),  "a  man,"  says  Moore, 
"  of  distinguished  reputation  in  those 
times,  both  as  a  civilian  and  an  ecclesi- 
astic.    In  429  (shortly  previous  to  hÍ3 
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A.  D.  474.  Altliougli  we  have  shown  tliat  a  contínnal  war 
■vvas  waged  by  the  Scots  and  Picts  against  tlie  Britons  down  to 
the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hnndred  and  fortj-seven,  Vfhen  Vor 
tigern^^  was  king  of  the  latter  nation,  still  it  was  not  nntil  his 
reign  tliat  God,  in  vengeance  for  their  evil  passions^  their  pride 
and  their  sins,  gave  to  tliose  Scots  and  Picts  a  thorough  master- 
dom  over^them.  Thus  were  they  compelled  to  invite  Ilengist 
and  Horsa  to  bring  over  an  army  of  Germans  to  aid  them  against 
their  yictorious  enemies.  Of  these  Germans,  God  made  scourges 
to  punish  their  crimes,  for  by  them  have  the  Britons  been  de- 
prived  of  the  fuU  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  their  conn- 
try  ever  since. 

The  chronicles  of  Britain  relate,  as  Stow  sets  down  in  the  53d 
page  of  his  Annals,  printed  in  London  in  A.  D.  1614,  that  four 
hundred  and  eighty  of  the  nobles  of  Britain  were  treacherously 
murdered  by  these  German  Saxons,  and  that  Aurelius  Ambró- 
sias, then  king  of  Britain,  cansed^certain  stones,  which  Merlin 
brought  over  from  Sliabh-g-Clarí,  in  Munster,  to  be  reared  as 
memoriais  upon  the  place  where  these  nobles  had  been  slangh- 
tered;  and  that  it  was  in  that  same  place  that  he  was  himself 
interred.  Its  name,  at  that  time,  was  Chorea  Gigantnm;  its 
present  name  is  Stonehenge,"  and  it  is  situated  npon  Salisbnry 
Plain.  The  same  author  tells  ns  that  these  stones  had  been  orig- 
inally  brought  from  Africa  by  the  Gaels  ;  and  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
month,  asserts  that  no'  two  stones  of  those,  there  erected,  had 
been  brought  from  the  same  country.     From  this  tradition,  like- 

mission  to  Ireland)  we  find  liim  accom- 
panyíng  St  Germain  andXupus  in  their 
expedition  to  Britain,  for  the  purpose 
of  eradicating  from  that  cóuntry  the 
errors  of  Pelagianisra." 

'*  Vortigern.  The  incursions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts  compelled  numbers  of 
the  Eomanized  Britons  to  ílee  for  ref- 
VLge  to  their  kinsmen,  the  natives  of 
ArmoTÍca,  since  called  Gallic  Britain 
or  Bretagne,  from  them.  The  remain- 
der  elected  over  them  a  snpreme  king, 
whom  historians  call  Yortigern,  though 
this  was  seemingly  but  his  title,  being 
a  British  synonyme  of  "  Mor-tigerna" 
(^ore-teeyerna),  great  lord,  which  makes 
Mhor-tignerna  [Vore-teerna)  in  one  of 
its  inflections.  Some  place  his  election 
in  445,  others  in  436.  But  his  abilities 
were  not  eqnal  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  he  had  recourse  to  the  su- 
icidai measure  of  calling  over  the  Sax- 
ons to  his  aid,  from  Germany.    By  the 


àssistance  of  these  allies,  Britain  was  at 
length  relieved  from  the  presence  of  her 
Scotish  and  Pictish  ravagers.  How- 
ever,  the  Saxons  soon  took  possession 
of  the  whole  island  to  themselve&,  and 
either  drove  the  eíFerainate  Britons  from 
the  more  fertile  portion  of  the  country, 
into  Cambria,  Cornwall,  or,  as  is  like- 
ly,  reduced  many  of  them  to  serfdom. 
The  Saxons  next  made  a  private  league 
with  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  kept 
possession  of  their  British  conquest  un- 
til  they,  too,  were  conquered  in  their 
turn  by  the  French  Normans. 

"  Stonehenge.  Tlie  statement  that 
this  most  remarkable  druidic  temple 
was  erected  at  so  late  a  period  is,  of 
course,  erroneous.  It  must  have  been 
erected  when  Druidism  was  in  its  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  at  least  pre- 
vious  to  the  connection  of  Britain  with 
the  Romans. 
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"wise,  WQ  may  infer  tliat  the  Gaels  were  in  tlie  habit  of  going  ou 
plundering  expeditions  to  Africa,  and  consequently  that  they 
had  extended  their  swaj  over  other  countries  besides  Ire] and. 
If,  then,  anj  person  be  surprised  at  tliese  matters,  or  disbelieve 
them  altogether,  let  the  blame  thereof  rest  witíi  liimself  for  not 
having  either  seen  or  investigated  ancient  documents ;  for  meu 
are  often  ignorant  of  truttis,  because  thej  have  made  no  acquaint- 
ance  with  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  as  Macrobius  remarks 
in  the  sixth  book  of  his  Saturnalia;  he  there  says  that  we 
are  ignorant  ''of  many  things  which  wonld  not  be  concealed 
from  ns,  if  we  would  only  give  ourselves  the  habit  of  reading 
the  works  of  ancient  authors."^ 

Then,  whenwe  state  that  the  Scots  and  Picts  had  imposed  a 
tribute  npon  the  Britons,  the  reader,  if  he  believe  not  onr  words, 
may  go  and  read  the  Chronicle  of  Camden,  and  he  will  there 
íind  the  following  assertion :  "  The  Britons  were  made  tributary 
to  the  Scots  and  Picts  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  four  hundred  and 
seventy-six."^^  And  when  we  tell  that  the  Picts,  in  their  tnrn, 
were  overpowered  by  the  Scots  at  the  time  that  Kinneidi,  son  of 
Alpin,  was.  King  of  Alba,  abont  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
years  after  the  birth  of  Ghrist,  let  him  again  read  the  Chronicle  of 
Camden,  and  he  will  find  the  same  fact  recorded  therein.  Again, 
when  we  state  that  no  foreign  nation  ever  made  the  conquest  of  Ire- 
land,  with  the  exception  of  those  races  that  succeeded  one  another 
as  dwellers  upon its  sóilfrom  age  to  age,  namely,  Partholan,  the 
Children  of  Nemedh,  the  Per-Bolgs,  the  Tuatha-Dè-Dananns,  and 
the  sons  of  Miledh,  it  might  possibly  happen  that  some  persou 
wouM  be  found  to  disbelieve.  us,  A^ere  we  not  able  to  refer  Kim 
to  a  fact-stated  by  Gulielmns  Neubrigensis,  where  he  speaks  of 
Ireland,  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  his  second  book,  he  in- 
forms  us  that  "Hibernia  was  never  subjected  to  any  foreign 
domination."^  In  like  manner,  if,  in  writing  about  Niall  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  we  shall  state  any  fact  of  which  the  reader  has 
never  heard  before,  let  him  learn  that  we  have  both  traditional 
and  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  every  assertion  that 
shall  be  made  by  us  in  relation  to  him. 

The  Place  of  St  PatricVs  Nativity. 

We  read  in  a  life  of  St.  Patrick,  which  we  found  written  upou 
vellum,  in  an  ancient  manuscript  book,  which  also  contains  lives 
of  St.  Mochuda,  St.  Alban,  and  other  saints,  that  he  was-by  birth  - 

'^  Multa  ignoramus  qnse  non  later-       '^  Britanni  facti  sunt  tributarii  Sco- 
ent,  si  veterum  lectio  nobis  esset  fa-    tis  et  Pictis,  anno  476. 
miliaris.  ^  Hibernia  nunquam  externas  sub* 

jacuit  ditioni. 
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a  Briton.    The  foUowing  are  the  words  of  tLis  old  book :  "  Pat* 
riciíis,  a  Breton,^^  was  born  in  tlie  town  of  Emptor,  in  the  Plain 
of  the  Tabernacles,  and  was  sprung  from  devout  and  religious 
parents."^'^  Again,  in  the  same  place,  our  authority  has  the  follow- 
ing  statement :  "  When  the  Scoti  of  Hibernia,  under  their  king, 
Ni  ali  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  had,  in  spite  of  the  Eonian  Empire, 
widely  devastated  many  provinces  of  Britannia,  whilst  Gratianus 
was  emperor,  thej  at  ârst  merely  subdued  the  northern  region 
of  that  conntry,  but  afterwards,  having  expelled  the  old  inhab- 
itants,  the  Hibernienses  (i.  e.  Irish),  took  possession  of  the  land 
and  dwelt  therein  themselves.'"^^   We  are  there  told,  likewise,  that 
from  this  event  it  carne  to  pass  that  there  were  three  kingdoms 
established  in  Great  Britain,  naraely,  Scotia,  Anglia,  and  Britan- 
nia.    The  author  of  this  life  tells  us,  also,  that  it  was  whilst 
Niall  was  engaged  upon  this  expedition,  establishing  the  Dal- 
Riada  in  Alba,  that  an  Irish  fleet  arrived  at  the  place  where  St. 
Patrick  was  dwelling.     The  following  are  the  author's  words : 
"At  this  time  a  fleet  from  Hibernia  plundered  the  country  where 
the  holy  Patricius  was  abiding,  and  many  captives  were  bronght 
off  thence,  according  to  the  wonted  practice  of  the  Hibernians ; 
amongst  these  was  the  holy  Patricins,  and  with  him  his  two  sis- 
ters,  Lupida  and  Darerca.     The  holy  Patricius  was'then  led  cap- 
tive  into  Hibernia,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall,  king  of  Hiberni.a,  who  ruled 
triumphantly  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  laid  waste  Britain  and 
Anglia  as  far  as  the  sea  which  lies  betwaen  Anglia  and  Gallia.''^"* 

®^  Breton.  The  Latin  Brito  and  the 
Gaelic  Brethnach  are  thus  translated, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  and, 
seemingly,  better-founded  opinion,  that 
the  apostle  of  Ire] and  was  a  native  of 
A-rmorica,  now  Brittany  or  Bretagne, 
in  France.  Probus  says,  in  his  life  of 
this  saint :  "  St.  Patrick  was  a  Briton 
(i.  e.  a  Breton),  of  the  village  of  Banave, 
in  the  district  of  Tiburnia,  adjacent  to 
the  Western  ocean,  which  village  we 
find  to  have  been  in  the  province  of 
Neutria  [Neustria),  which  the  giants 

are  said  to  have  formerly  inhabited." 

The  tow^n  of  Emptor,  mentioned  in  th& 

quotation  in  the  text,  has  perhaps  origi- 

nated  in  the  ignorance  of  some  trans- 

criber  or  decipherer  of  the  very  an- 

cient  hymn,  composed  in  Irish  by  his 

disciple,  St.  Fiech,  upon  the  life  of  St. 

Patrick.    The  first  verse  of  this  hymn 

is: 

Genair  Patraic  i  nem  Thur^ 
Aflseadh  ad  fèt  hi  sgòlaibh ; 


Macàn  sô  m-bliadhain  dècc 
An  tau  do  bhreth  fo  dcraibh. 

In  English : 

In  holy  Toura  was  Patrick  "born ; 

For  thus  'tis  told  in  story ; 

Scarce  sixteen  years  his  youth  ha^  known, 

When  he  was  led  to  slavery. 

The  blunder  originated  in  mistaking 
the  Irish  words  of  the  above  verse  here 
italicized,  viz.  i  nem  Thur,  for  m  Em- 
tor,  or  Emptor. 

^  Patritius,  Brito,  natus  in  oppido 
Emptor  in  campo  tabernaculorum  ex 
parentibuS  devotis  et  religiosis  ortus. 

^  Cura  Scoti  de  Hibernia  sub  rege 
suo  Niall  Naei-ghiallach,  diversas  pro- 
víncias Britannise  contra  Romanorum 
imperium  multum  devastabant,  contun- 
dere  incipientes  Aquilonalem  Britan- 
nae  plagam,  tandem,  ejectis  veteribus 
colonis,  ipsi  Hibernienses  eam  occupa- 
verunt  et  habitaverunt. 

^  Hoc  antem  tempere  qugedam  clas- 
sis  Hibernica  deprsedavit  patriam  iq 
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From  these  woras  w^e  mnst  believe  that  Niall  invaded  Great  Brit- 
ain,  and  that  lie  gained  great  power  therein.  ^ 

I  am  also  of  opinion,  that  the  above-mentioned  fleet  had  been 
despatched  by  Niall  to  plunder  tlie  coasts  of  Gani,  wMst  he 
was  himself  extending  bis  sway  over  Great  Britain ;  and  tliat 
a  descent  had  been  made  upon  that  region  of  the  Gallic  coast, 
then  called  Armorica,  but  which  is  nôw  known  as  Little 
Britain/"  or  Brittany.  The  fact  that  the  mother  of  St.  Patrick 
was  the  sister  of  St.  Martin,  who  was  bishop  of  Tours,  in  France, 

now  called  Boulogne,  St.  Patrick,  it 
appears,  was  born.  That  it  was  on  th© 
Armorican  coast  he  had  been  níade  cap- 
tive,  in  his  boyhood,  ali  the  writers  of 
his  life  agree  ;  and  as  it  is  allowed,  also, 
by  the  same  authorities,  that  his  family 
was  resident  there  at  the  time,  there 


qnâ  morabatur  Divus  Patricius,  et,  con- 
Bueto  Hibernorum  more,  multi  inde 
captivi  dacti  sunt,  inter  quos  erat  Divus 
Patricius,  setatis  suae  anno  decimo  sex- 
to, et  duo  ejus  sorores  Lupida  et  Darer- 
ca:  et  ductus  est  Divus  Patricius  in 
Hiberniam  captivus  anno  nono  Neill, 
regis  Hibernise,  qui  potentur  27  annos 
regnavit,  ac  Britanniam  et  Angliam 
usque  ad  maré,  quod  est  inter  Angliam 
et  Galliam  devastabit. 

*^  Moore,  who  seems  to  have  studied 
and  examined,learnedly  and  impartiiilly, 
the  various  conflicting  'testimonies  with 
regard  to  St.  Patrick's  birthplace, 
agrees  with  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Dr.  Keating,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
BÍon  that  he  was  a  native  of  Armorie 
Gaul. — "  Respecting  his  birthplace," 
says  he,  "  there  has  been  much  difference 
of  opinion — the  prevailing  notion  being 
that  he  was  born  at  Alcluit,  now  Dun- 
barton,  in  North  Britain.  It  is  only, 
however,  by  a  very  forced  and  false 
construction  of  some  evidence  on  the 
subject,  that  any  part  of  Great  Britain 
can  be  assigned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  saint ;  and  his  own  Confession,  a 
work  of  acknowledged  genuineness, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
old  Gallican,  or  Armorie  Britain.*  The 
country  ancienlly  known  by  this  name, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  north-west 
coasts  of  Gaul ;  and  in  the  territory 

*  Patrem  habui  Calpornium  diaconum,  filium 
quondam  Potiti  presbyteri  qui  fuit  in  viço  Bo- 
navem  Tabernias.  Villulam  Enon  prope  habuit, 
ubi  capturara  dedi. — Confeas. 

[That  is,  I  had  for  myfather  one  Calpornius^ 
a  deacon,  who  was  formerly  the  son  qfPotitus^ 
a  presbyter,  ^oho  dioelt  in  the  village  of  Rona' 
vem,  Tahernice.  He  owned  a  small  villa  in  the 
neighhorhood^  and  it  was  there  that  I  was 
made  captive.]  Dr.  Lanigan  has  clearly  showu 
that  Bonavera  Taberniae  was  in  Armorie  Gaul, 
being  the  same  town  as  Boulogne-sur-mer,  in 
Picardy. 


arose  a  difficulty  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
migration  thither  from  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  which  the  fact,  apparent  from 
his  own  statement,  that  Armorica  was 
actually  the  place  of  his  birth,  disposes 
of  satisfactoriíy.  His  family  was,  as  he 
informs  us,  respectable,  his  father  hav- 
ing  held  the  office  of  Decurio  or  Muni- 
cipal Senator ;  though,  as  it  appears, 
he  afterwards  entered  holy  orders,  and 
was  a  deacon.  From  a  passagô  in  the 
letter  of  the  saint  to  Ooroticus,  it  ia 
supposed,  and  not  improbably,  that  hÍ3 
family  may  have  been  of  Roman  ori- 
gin  ;  and  the  opinion  that  his  mother, 
Conchessa,  was  a  native  of  some  part 
of  Gaul,  is  concuiTed  in  by  ali  the  old 
Irish  writers." 

The  following  pedigree  of  St.  Pat- 
rick, set  into  Irish  verse  by  Flann,  Ab- 
bot  of  Monasterboiee,  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury,  is  given  in  the  A.nnals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  and  various  other  au- 
thorities : 

"  Patrick,  Abbot  of  ali  Eíi, 
Was  son  of  Calprann,  son  of  Fotaide, 
Son  of  Deissé,  the  praiseworthy 
Son  of  great  Cormac,  son  of  Leibruith, 
Son  of  Ota,  son  of  Orric  the  good, 
Son  of  Moiric,  son  of  Leo  the  lucky, 
Son  of  Maximus,  'tis  meet  to  name  him, 
Son  of  the  tall  and  fair  Encretta, 
Son  of  Pilist,  best  of  men, 
Son  of  Fereni,  the  serene^ 
Son  of  Britan,*  that  sea-otter 
From  whom  the  stalwart  Britons  sprung, 
Cochnias  was  his  mbdest  mother ; 
Nemthor  was  his  native  town ; 
Of  Miimha  no  small  share  had  he, 
From  sorrow  Patrick  saved  her  sons.** 

*  That  13,  BritauMael. 
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or  Gaiil,  both  prove  the  trntli  of  this  supposition  of  mine,  and 
confirm  what  is  read  in  the  old  Irisli  inanuscripts,  which.  contaiu 
lives  of  St.  Patrick  written  in  tlie  Gaelic  tongue,  for  tliese  ex- 
pressly  inform  ns  that  Armorica  was  tlie  country  whence  St, 
Patrick  and  bis  two  sisters  were  taken  off  into  captivity.  It  is 
also  very  likely,  as  Niall  was  then  engaged  in  making  the  con- 
quest  of  Great  Britain,  that  tlie  latter  was  the  country  wlience 
he  despatched  his  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Gául,  wlience  St. 
Patrick  and  tliose  led  oflf  in  his  company  into  captivity  were  then 
dwelling.  Besides  tlie  above,  we  learn  from  our  ancient  records, 
that  Gani  did  actually  send  its  hostages  to  Niall.  St.  Patrick,  I 
dêem  to  have  been  one  of  these. 


NialVs  Last  Expedition — His  Assassination  ly  Uocaidhj  King  of 
Leinster,  on  lhe  lanhs  of  ihe  River  Loire, 


As  to  the  adventnres  of  Niall,  when  he  had  exacted  a  mnl- 
titude  of  hostages  fkom  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  he  returned 
to  Ireland,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  army,  composed  as 
well  of  British  as  of  Irish  warriors.  He  next  set  about  muster- 
ing  an  additional  force,  and  therefore  senfc  word  to  Alba,  to  the 
chieftain  of  the  Do^l-Riada,  commanding  that  prince  to  prepare 
to  folio w  him  forthwith,  with  a  large  body  of  men,  into  Gaul. 
He  then  sailed  for  that  country  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful  army.  There,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  prince  of  the  Dal- 
Riada,  as  he  was  plundering  that  portion  of  the  Gallic  land  that 
lies  along  the  river  Loire.  ISTow,  some  time  previous  to  this, 
Niall  had  driven  the  king  of  Leinster,  namely,  Eocaidh,  son  of 
Enna  Kenn-selach,  as  an  exile  into  Alba,  where  he  abode  imder 
the  protection  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  the  chieftain  of  the  Dal-Riada,  who  was  this  same 
Gabran,  followed  Mali  into  Gaul,  Eocaidh,  the  banished  king  of 
Leinster,  followed  in  his  host,  but  yet  he  never  ventured  to  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  Irish  monarch.  There,  whilst  Niall  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  above-named  river/^  Eocaidh  entered  a  grove 
that  grew  on  the  side  opposite  him,  and  then  adjusted  an  arrow 
on  his  bow,  where  with  he  made  a  shot  at  his  royal  foe,  and  pierced 
him  through  the  body  with  his  shaft.  Niall  immediately  died 
npon  the  spot  from  the  eíFects  of  that  wound. 


^  River,    Moore  and  otliers  are  of    Keating  calls  Leor,  could  not  be  tlia 
opinion  that  Niall  was.slain  near  Bou-    Loire, 
logne-sur-mer.    If  so,  this  river,  wbich 
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Causes  of  the  King  of  Ldnsterh  Vengeance  upon  Niall — Invasion 
^  Ireland  hy  Aedgan,  King  o/ Alba. 

The  enmitj  between  Mali  and  Eocaidli  arose  from  the  fact, 
that  the  Leinster  prince  had  made  an  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne^' 
of  Temhair  of  the  Kings,  and  supplant  Niall  in  the  monarchy. 
But,  when  he  had  sei^ed  upon  the  royal  residence,  and  had  held 
it  for  nine  days  in  deíiance  of  Niall,  a  certain  learned  druid  carne 
before  hini  and  declared^  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  vio- 
late  the  gesa,  or  sacred  restrictions  of  Temhair.     "  For,"  said  he, 
^'it  is  one  of  its  gesa^  that  no  king  should  take  his  seat  therein, 
for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  monarchy  of  Irejand,  until  he 
had  íirst  received  *  Nasg  Niadh'  (nashneeah)  upon  his  neck." 
This  was  the  same  as  to  have  said,  that,  previous  to  seizing  upoa 
the   Irish  throne,    he   should    have   íirst  received  the  degree 
of  Knight  of  CHivalry.      For,   as  the  Knight  of  Chivalry  is 
styled  Miles  Torquatus^  that  is,  warrior  of  the  torque  or  collar,  so 
also  was  the  knight  or  champion  styled  ^' Niadh  Naisg,"  which 
means  the  same  thing,  by  the  Gaels,  when  he  had  duly  received 
the  ^^nasg,"  that  is  ^  the  collar  or  chain  of  chivalry  to  wear  upon 
his  neck.     '^  Niadh,"  indeed,  means  the  same  thing  as  cham- 
pion, or  warrior,  and  "Nasg"  is  the  same  as  "slabhra,"  {slowra^) 
which  means   a  chain.      After  hearing  the   druidas  warning, 
Eocaidh  retired  from  Temhair,  and  relinquished  the  royal  dig- 
nity.     Niall  then  carne  and  took  his  seat  at  Temhair,  and,  hav- 
ing  assumed  the  government  of  Ireland  into  his  own  hands,  hô 
banished  Eocaidh  to  Alba ;  but,  as  we  have  stated  already,  this 
did  not  occur  until  many  battles  had  been  decided  between  them. 

There  was  also  another  cause  of  enmity  between  them.  For, 
when  Eocaidh  was  retarning  to  Leinster  from  Temhair,  he 
visited  the  house  of  Laeidkenn,  son  of  Barkidh,  the  druid  of 
Niall ;  and,  whilst  he  was  staying  there,  the  son  of  the  druid  ut- 
tered  some  defamatory  reflections  upon  him.  Thereupon  Eocaidh 
slew  him  on  the  spot.  The  druid,  then,  went  to  complain  of 
the  outrage  to  Niall,  and  entreated  of  him  to  come  and  wreak. 
vengeance  upon  the  Leinstermen  for  his  son\s  death.  Thus 
spurred  on  by  the  druid,  Niall  marched  into  Leinster  with  a  nu- 
merous  and  imposing  force,  with  the  intention  of  devastating  that 
province.  When  they  had  arrived  in  Leinster,  the  druid  would 
not  consent  to  NialFs  receiving  from  the  Leinstermen  any  gift  or 
compensation,  in  cattle  or  otherwise,  until  they  had  íirst  delivered 

^  TJsurp  the  kingdom.    This  attempt  the  royàl  candidates,  that  previously 

was  made  during  one  of  ISTialPs  absen-  contended  with  Niall  for  the  ^  throne 

ces  on  his  foreign  expeditions.    Enna,  He  had  alsoseized  upon  Temhair. 
the  father  of  Eochaid,  had  been  one  of 
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up  the  Dody  of  tlieir  prince  into  tlie  monarcli's  liancls.  When 
tbis  liad  been  done^  tlie  druid  caused  Eocaidli  to  be  tied  to  a  pil- 
lar  stone,  wMch  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  west  of  the  Slangi/^  be- 
tween  Kill-Brighdi  {Kill-Breedié)  and  Tulacli-0-Feidlin  {TuUagh- 
0'Feilin)^  and  that  stone  stands  thus :  it  is  both  high  and  broad, 
and  it  is  perforated  near  its  summit.  Eocaidh.  was  tlien  fôrced  to 
stand  up  with  his  back  placed  against  tbis  stone,  and  tbey  boimd 
him  thereto  with  an  iron  cliain,  with  which  they  had  girded  him 
round  the  waist.  The  ends  of  this  chain,  they  made  fast  by 
raeans  of  two  loops.  When  the  drnid  had  got  him  into  this  po- 
sition,  he  procnred  nine  warriors,  whom  he  sent  to  put  him  to 
death.  But,  when  Eocaidh  perceived  bis  executioners  approach- 
ing  with  intent  to  slay  him,he  made  a  sudden  and  vigorous  effort, 
whereby  he  strained  the  chain,  and  broke  the  bolt  wherewith  its 
ends  were  fastened.  He  then  rnshed  npon  his  assassins,  some  of 
whom  he  slew,  and  thus  made  his  escape,  so  that  no  more  was  heard 
of  him  until  he  had  arrived  in  Alba,  where  he  placed  himself  under 
the  safeguard  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort,  as  we  have  above 
recorded.  And  such  was  the  second  cause  of  the  hatred  which 
Eocaidh  bore  to  Niall. 

After  this,  whilst  Eocaidh  was  living  in  banishment  in  Alba, 
it  happened  that  the  wife  of  Gabran,  son  of  Domhangort,  whose 
liame  was  Inghenach  {Inneenagh)^  and  his  OAfla  wife  Feidlin 
{Feileen)j  daughter  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Dathi,  both  became  preg- 
nant  at  the  same  time,  and  they  were  both  brought  to  bed  on  the 
same  night.  The  two  women  were  then  shut  up  together  in  the 
same  house,  in  which  no  person  was  allowed  to  remain  but 
themselves.  Outside  a  guard  was  set  upon  them  by  Gabran.  As 
to  the  women :  the  wife  of  Gabran  brought  forth  a  daughter,  and 
the  wife  of  Eocaidh  twin  sons.  Then,  for  shê  had  never  borne 
any  children  but  daughters,  Gabran^s  wife  entreated  of  the  wife 
of  Eocaidh  to  give  her  óne  of  the  twin  sons,  and  the  latter  con- 
sented  thereto.  And  when  the  household  folk,  who  were  on 
guard,  had  perceived  that  the  children  had  been  born,  they  de- 
manded  of  tbeir  queen  what  description  of  child  she  had  brought 
forth ;  and  she  made  known  to  them  that  she  had  given  birth  to 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  that  the  wife  of  Eocaidh  had  given 
birth  to  a  son.  At  this  news  they  were  ali  rejoiced ;  and  a  name 
was  given  to  that  son  which  the  queen  had  received  from  the 
wife  of  the  Leinster  prince,  and  he  was  called  Aedgan.  And  a 
name  was  also  given  to  the  other  son  of  Eocaidh,  and  he  was 
called  Brann-dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh.  Eocaidh  afterwards  returned 
to  Ireland,  where  he  regained  his  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and 
thither  he  also  brought  his  son  Brann-dubh. 

^  SlangL  The  river  Slany,  in  Wexford.  The  pillar-stone  to  which  Eocaidh 
is  said  to  have  been  bound  exists  still.  It  lies,  or  lately  lay,  on  the  side  of 
the  road,  leading  from  Tulla  to  Newtown,  at  a  place  called  Aghade  (in  Trish, 
Ath  Fadath),  on  the  westem  side  of  the  river  Slany.  Some  ten  years  since 
it  was  thrown  down  by  a  person  named  Leggett  in  making  a  road  to  his  mill 
and  by  him  removed  from  the  centre  to  the  side  of  the  same  road,  where  it 
xnay  possibly  be  yet  found,  though  no  longer  in  an  erect  position. 
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After  some  considerable  time,  Gabran,.  cMeftain  of  tlie  Dal- 
Eiada,  who  was  also  king  of  Alba,  died,  and  Aedgan  succeeded 
him  as  sovereign  of  that  country.  This  Aedgan  soon  carne  to 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  spoil  and  pillage,  as  well  as  of  con- 
qaering  tlie  country,  in  rigbt  of  liis  being  one  of  tbe  posterity  of 
Oarbri  Eiada.  "With  bim  carne  a  large  force,  composed  of 
Albans,  Saxons,  and  Britons.  Upon  landing,  he  íirst  led  bis 
forces  into  Leinster,  and  began  to  pillage  tbat  principality. 
But  Brann-dubb,  son  of  Eocaidb,  was  now  tbe  king  of  Leinster, 
and  to  liim  Aedgan  sent  an  embassy  demanding  bostages  as 
securities  for  tbe  payment  of  tribute  to  bimself,  and  tbreat- 
ening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  lay  waste  tbe  wbole  of  Lein- 
Bter.  Brann-dubb  was  in  great  trouble  by  reason  of  tliis  mes- 
sage ;  but  bis  motber  told  bim  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  tbat 
sbe  would  berself  turn  Aedgan  oS  bis  purpose.  Witb  tbis  in- 
tent,  sbe  set  out  for  tbe  camp  of  the  King  of  Alba,  and,  wben  ar- 
rived  tbere,  sbe  demanded  of  liiiu  why  it  was  tbat  be  bad  come 
to  ruin  Leinster.  "  Hag,*'  said  be,  "  I  am  not  bound  to  give  any 
excuse  for  nay  actions  to  tbee."  ^'  If  I  am  a  bag,"  replied  sbe, 
*'  thy  own  motber  is  a  bag  likewise.  ButI  bave  a  secret  to  com- 
municate  to  tliee.'^  'Upon  tbis,  Aedgan  retired  witb  ber  into  a 
private  place,  and  tbere  sbe  addressed  bim  in  tbese  words :  "O 
Aedgan,"  said  sbe,  "  I  bave  told  tbee  tbat  tby  motber  is  a  bag, 
if  I  am  one.  I  now  tell  tbee,  tbat  I  am  myself  tby  motber,  and 
tbat  Brann-dubb  is  tby  brotber.  For  this  reason,  send  to  Alba 
for  the  woman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  thy  motber,  and  she  will 
acknowledge  in  my  presence  tbat  ít  was  I  that  gave  tbee  birth. 
Then,  give  up  this  devastation  of  Leinster,  until  she  and  I  be 
brought  face  to  face."  Aedgan  then  did  as  sbe  requested  ;  and, 
wben  "tbe  two  women  were  brought  together,  the  Queen  of  Alba 
acknowledged  that  it  was  the  motber  of  Brann-dubb  that  bad 
given  birth  to  Aedgan.  Wben  that  king  bad  beard  this,  he 
bound  tbe  women  to  keep  the  matter  inviolably  secret,  for  fear 
that  he  might  bimself  be  compelled  by  the  Dal-Eiada  to  give  up 
tbe  sovereignty  of  Alba,  sbould  they  come  to  know  histrue  origin. 
Brann-dubb  was  then  sent  for,  and  a  friendly  alliance  was  struck 
between  the  brothers.  After  this,  Aedgan  left  the  country  witb- 
out  committing  any  more  depredations  therein. 

The  Posterity^^  of  Niall,  or  the   Ui  Neill — Origin  of  the  surname 
Naei-ghiallach, 

As  to  the  monarcb^Niall,  of  wbose  reign  we  bave  Last  treated; 
numerous,  indeed,  are  the  races  descended  from  him  at  tbis  day 

^  Posterity  of  Niall.  Tlie  faraous  historj,  were  ali  descended  from  the 
Ui  Neill,  so  often  mentioned  in  Irish    eight  sons  of  this  Niall,  who  is  ofteo 
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in  Ireiand,  ali  sprung  from  tliose  eiglit  sons  of  Ms,  whom  wo 
have  named  heretofore.  But  I  sball  not  enumerate  them  here, 
because  I  wish.  to  treat  of  them  at  some  length,  in  tracing  tlie 
genealogy  of  the  Cliilclren  of  Miledli. 

The  reason  why  this  king  was  styled  Niall  Naei-ghiallacli,  was 
because  lie  had  received  '^naei  geill"  {nai  gaile\  that  is,  nine 
hostages,  from  as  many  subject  kingdoms.  Of  these,  íive  were 
írom  tlie  Fifths,  or  íive  provinces  into  whicli  Ireiand  was  divided, 
and  four  were  from  Alba.  It  was  iipon  this  subject  that  the 
bard  composed  the  following  lay  : 

"  Son  of  the  liigli  and  haughty  Eocaidh 
Was  mighty  Niall,  the  all-glorious, 
"Who  gained  the  powerful  sovereignty 
Of  Eri  and  Albânia. 

"  One  hostage  from  each  Irish  Fifth 
He  conquered  by  bis  victories. 
Pledges  of  homage  to  his  power. 
From  Alba  carne  four  hostages. 

"  The  very  hunters  of  the  game 
Heard  his  command  in  forests  wild — 
Through  ali  those  realms  the  sway  was  owned 
Of 'knightly  Niall  Naei-ghiallach." 


DATHI,  AED-RIGH 

A.  D.  404.^^  Dathi,  son  of  Fiacaidh,  or  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  sòn  of  Muredach  Tireeh,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireiand  for  twenty-three  years.    Fiai 

styled  the  Great.  It  is  to  be^remarked, 
that  the  name  of  0'Neill,  whichone  sept 
of  his  posterity  afterwards  adopted, 
was  not  derived  immediately  from  him, 
but  from  one  of  the  descendants  of  his 
son  Eogan.  "  His  posterity,"  says  0'- 
Flaherty,  "  established  and  perpetuated 
the  monarchy  of  Ireiand  on  so  perma- 
nent  a  basis,  that  almost  ali  the  follow- 
ing kings  of  Ireiand  were  deseended 
from  him,  besides  many  noble  families 
and  illustrious  personages.  Also,  near- 
ly  three  hundred  of  hiS  descendants, 
eminent  for  their  learning  and  the  sanc- 
tity  of  their  lives,  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  saints."  Of  his 
foreign  expeditions,  Moore  informs  us 
that  "  it  was  against  the  incursions  of 
this  adventurous  monarch,  that  some  of 
those  successes  were  achieved  by  the 
Komans,which  threw  such  lustre  around 
the  military  administrai ion  of  Stilicho, 


and  inspired  the  museof  Claudianinhia 
praise.  'By  him,'says  thepoet,speakingin 
the  person  of  Britannia,  'I  was  protected 
when  the  Scotmoved  ali  Ireiand  against 
me,  and  the  ocean  foamed  with  his  hos- 
tile  oars.'*  From  another  of  this  po- 
et's  eulogies,  it  appears  that  the  fame 
of  the  Eoman  legion  which  guarded 
the  frontier  against  the  invading  Scots, 
procured  for  it  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  those  summoned  to  the  banner 
of  Stilicho,  when  the  Goths  threatened 
Eome." 

^  A.  D.  405.— FoMr  Masters, 

*  "Totam  cum  Scotns  lernen 
Movit  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Thethis." 

Thus  well  translated  in  the  English 
Camclen : 

"  When  Scots  carne  thmídering  from  the  Irish 
shores, 
And  the  ocean  trembled,  struck  -with  hostile 
oars." 

^Eistory  of  Ireiand. 
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{Feeal\  daugliter  of  Eocaidh,  was  his  first  wife,  and  from  her  Crua- 
chain-Feli  has  had  its  name.  His  second  wife  was  Etlini,  daugli- 
ter  of  Orach,  and  slie  was  tlie  mother  of  Olild  Molt.  His  third 
wife  was  called  Euadh  {Eua),  daugliter  of  Artigli  Uct-letlian, 
son  of  Fer-conga ;  tliis  was  the  mother  of  Fiacaidh  Elgach,  in 
giving  birth  to  wliom  slie  expired.  Of  the  line  of  Dathi  are 
the  races  of  0'Sechnasaigh  {O' Shaughncssy^)  0'Dubhda  {Cf  Dow- 
dd)^  and  0'h-Edhin  {O^IIeyné).  Feredach  was  his  íirst  and  real 
name.  The  reason  whj  he  was  called  Dathi,  was  becanse  of 
the  celerity  with  wliich  he  was  wont  to  put  on  his  armor ;  for 
dathi  means  the  same  thing  as  tapa  or  quick ;  therefore  did  that 
surname  adhere  to  him. 

And  the  manner  in  which  Dathi  was  slam,^^  was  this ;  to  wit,  a 


^  Slain.  The  mode  of  Dathi's 
death  is  told  in  the  following  manner 
in  the  genealogical  memoir  of  his  de- 
scendants,  the  Ui  Fiachrach,  compiled 
in  Irish  by  the  celebrated  antiquary, 
Duald  Mac  Firbis,  and  published  by 
the  Irish  Archaeological  Society, :  ''  Da- 
thi went  afterwards  with  ^the  men  of 
Eri,  across  the  Muir-n-Icht  (i.  e.  the 
Iccian  Sea,  between  Gaul  and  Britain), 
towards  Leatha,  until  he  reached  the 
Alps,  to  revenge  the  death  of  Niall  of 
the  Nine  Hostages.  This  was  the  time 
that  Formenius,  or  Parmenius,  king  of 
Thrace,  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Alps,  having  fled  from  his  kingdom  and 
retired  thither,  for  the  love  of  God,  as 
a  pilgrim.  He  erected  there  a  circular 
tower  of  sods  and  stones,  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  he  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  tower,  eleven  feet  from  the  light, 
and  he  saw  not  a  ray  of  the  sun  or 
other  light. 

"  Dathi  came  to  the  tower.  He  was 
called  Dathi,  from  his  expertness  at  in- 
vading  and  shooting  ;  for  if  there  were 
one  hundred  persons  shooting  arrows  or 
javelins  at  him,  he  wouldJDe  protected 
against  them  by  the  activity  of  his 
hands  in  guarding ;  wherefore  the  name 
of  Dathi  clung  to  him.  Feradach  was 
his  name  when  he  went  to  the  East,  and 
it  was  on  his  expedition  in  the  East, 
that  he  was  called  Dathi.  When  the 
king's  people  saw  the  tower,  they  went 
to  demolish  it,  and  they  tore  it  down 
and  plundered  it.  Formenius  felt  the 
wind  coming  to  him,  and  God  raised 
him  up,  in  a  blaze  of  fire,  one  thousand 


paces  from  the  tower  of  sods  which  he 
had  built,  and  he  prayed  for  king  Da- 
thi that  his  reign  might  continue  no 
longer  ;  and  he  also  prayed  that  his 
moDument  or  tomb  might  not  be  re- 
markable.  The  life  of  Dathi  endured 
no  longer  than  until  he  -had  the  tower 
destfoyed,  when  there  came  a  flash  of 
lightning  from  Heaven,  which  struck 
him  dead  upon  the  spot.  Formenius 
then  went  one  thousand  paces  down  the 
mountain,  and  dwelt  in  au other  habita- 
tion.  .  .  .  Amhalgaidh,  the  son  of 
Dathi,  then  assumed  the  command  of 
the  men  of  Eri,  and  he  carried  the  dead 
body  of  his  father  with  him.  Dungal, 
Flangus,  Tuathal,  and  Tumaltach,  were 
the  four  servants  of  trust  who  carried 
with  them  the  corpse  of  the  king." 

"  The  monument  of  Dathi,  which  is 
a  small  circular  mouud,  with  a  pillar- 
stone  of  red  sand-stone,  is  situated  out- 
side  the  enclosure  {of  Ratkcroghan)  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and  may 
be  at  once  identified,  from  the  following 
notice  of  it,  given  by  the  celebrated 
antiquary,  Duald  Mac  Firbis  (m  the 
tractjust  quoted),  in  1666  : 

"  '  The  body  of  Dathi  was  brought 
to  Cruachan,  and  it  was  interred  at 
Releg-na-Righ,  where  the  raost  of  the 
kings  of  the  race  of  Erimhòn  were 
buried,  and  where  to  this  day  the  Red 
Pillar-stone  remains  as  a  stone  monu- 
ment over  his  grave,  near  Çath  Cru- 
achan, te  this  time,  1666.'  " — Petrie's 
Rounã  Towers. 

Dathi  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
of  the  Pasran  kings  of  Ireland.    In  his 
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flaming  thnnder  bolt,  shot'  from  lieaven,  smote  liim  upon  tlie 
head  wliilst  he  was  making  conquests  in  Gaul.  It  was  near  the 
mountains  callecl  the  Alps  tliat  he  fell  by  tlie  vengeance  of  God ; 
for  he  had  plundered  the  sanctuary  of  a  holy  hermit  named 
Parmenius,  who  cursed  him  therefor.  And  when  he  had  been 
slain  after  that  manner,  his  pèople  broiight  back  his  body  to 
Ireland,  and  there  buried  it  at  Cruachain,  in  Eoilig-na-righ. 

reign,  tlie  king  of  Munster,  or  Leth  was  king  of  North  Munster ;  and  Bran- 
Mogha,  was  Nadfraech,  son  of  Core  ;  dubli,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Enna, 
CaSj  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds,    was  King  of  Leiuster. 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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BOOK     II. 

PAET    L 


CHAPTEE  I. 

Sanderson^  has  asserteain  the  íirst  book  of  hiswork  upontlie 
Anglican  schism,  that  the  Irish,  Tipon  their  conversion  to  the 
faith,  immediately  submitted  both.  themselves  and  tlieir  posses- 
sions  to  tlie  governinent  and  control  of  the  Eomaii  Pontiff ;  and 
that  they  had  not  ever  acknowledged  anj  supreme  prince,  except 
the  Bishop  of  Eome,  until  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  "of  the  English.  The  foUowing  are  thig 
author's  words :  ^^From  the  beginning,  immediately  after  their 
reception  of  the  (Christian)  religion,  the  Hibernians  submitted 
both  themselves  and  ali  their  possessions  to  the  sway  of  the  Eo- 
man  Pontiff,  and  they  did  never,  up  to  that  time  (the  English 
invasion),  acknowledge  any  supreme  sovereign  of  Hibernia,  with 
the  si^gie  exception  of  the  Eoman  Pontiff."^  But  the  falsehood  of 
such  an  assertion  is  very  evident,  for  the  Psalter  of  Oashel  not  only 
tells  us  that  Irial,  the  Prophet,  did  himself  rule  Ireland,  as  its 
king,  but  it  also  enumerates  ali  the  kings  of  his  blood,  who  suc- 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne,  both  previous  to  the  planting  of  the 
Faith  by  St.  Patrick,  and  subsequent  to  the  time  of  that  apostle. 
The  folio wing  are  its  exact  words :  *'  Irial,  the  prophet,  had  a 

'  Sanderson.  This  was  Dr.  Bobert  ^  Hibernia  initio,  statim  post  relig- 

Sanderson,  Professor  of  Theology  in  ionem  acceptam,  se  suaque  omnia  in 

the  University  of  Oxford,  and  author  Pontiíicis  Romani  ditionem  dederunt, 

of  a  learned  and  bighly  esteemed  work  nec  queraquam  alium  supremum  princi- 

upon  the  Protestant  Reformation   in  pem  Hibernii    ad  illud  usque  tempua 

.England,  styled,   Be  ScMsmate  Angli-  príeter  unum    Pontificam   Eomanum 

cana.    He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  agnoverunt. 
Keating, 
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reign  of  ten  years,  and  fifty-seyen  kings  of  his  royal  bloodreigned 
over  Hibernia,  previous  to  the  propagation  of  the  law  of  Christ 
in  that  country  by  Patricius ;  and,  after  tlie  time  of  Patricius, 
tliere  were  fifíy  kings  of  the  race  of  the  same  Irial."^  This 
account  is  coníirmed  by  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Keim  Eiogra,  or  Koyal  Éoll,  and  by  ali  our  records.  The  Poli- 
chronicon  speaks  thus  upon  the  same  subject :  "  From  the  coming 
of  the  holy  Patricius  to  the  time  of  Feidlimidius,  king  of  Munster, 
a  space  of  four  hnndred  years,  their  reigned  thirty-three  kings  of 
Hibernia;  but  in  the  time  of  Feidlimidius,  the  Norvecienses 
(ííorwegians),  commanded  by  Turgesius,  seized  upon  this  land."* 
From  this  it  must  be  understood  that  there  were  kings  over 
Ireland  subsequently  to  the  time  of  St.  Patrick.  Again,  the  same 
authority  informs  us  "  That  from  the  time  of  Turgesius  to  that  of 
Kodericus  (Rudraide),  king  of  Conacia  (Connaught),  the  last  of 
its  monarchs,  there  reigned  seventeen  kings  in  Hibernia."^  The 
abo  ve  testimonies  clearly  prove  the  untruth  of  the  assertion,  that 
ireland  had  no  kings  of  her  own  previous  to  the  English  inva- 
sion.  In  further  coníirmation  of  its  falsehood,  I  wili  cite  the 
thirty-sixth  letter  of  St.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  was  written  by  that  prelate  to  Murkertach  (Murtough) 
0'Briain,  king  of  Ireland.  This  letter  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Usher's  coUection  of  the  letters  of  the  holy  clergy  of  Ireland  and 
England.  He  addresses  it,  ^'  To  the  illustrious  Moriardachus, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  Hibernia."^  In  the  same  collection 
•we  íind  a  letter  from  Lanfranc,  also,  another  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  to  Tordelbach  (Turlough)  0'Briain,  who  was 
King  of  Ireland  in  A.D.  1074.  He  inscribes  it  thus  :  "  Lan- 
franc, a  sinner,  and  an  unworthy  Archbishop  of  the  Holy 
Church  of  Canterbury,  sends  his  benediction,  with  his  service 
and  prayers,  to  the  magniíicent  Terdeluacus,  King  of ,  Hi- 
bernia.'" Dr.  Usher  has  also  given  us  a  letter  from  Henry 
the  First,  King  of  England,  to  Eodolphus,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

^  Irial  Propheta  per  decem  annos  duce   Turgesio,  terram  hanc  occupa- 

in  Hibernia    regnavit,  et,   antequam  runt. 

regula  Christi  per  Patricium  seminata  *    A    têmpora    Turgesii  usque    ad 

esset  in  Hibernia  de  semine  ejusdem  re-  ultimum  monarchum,  Rodericum,  Con- 

gis  regnaverunt  super  Hiberniam  quin-  acias  regem,  decem  et  septem  reges  in 

quaginta  septem  reges,  et,  post  Patri-  Hibernia  regnaverunt. 

ciura    de    prole    ipsius    quinquaginta  °   Moriadacho  glorioso  gratia  Dei, 

reges.                             ,  regi  Hiberuiae. 

*  Ab  adventu  Sancti  'Patricii  usque  '  Lanfrancus,  peccator,  et  indignns 

ad  Feidlimidii,  regis  Momoniae  têmpora,  sanctse  Dorovernensis  ecclesiae  episco- 

triginta  três  reges  per  quadringentos  pus,  magnifico  regi  Hiberniae,  Tordel- 

annos  in  Hibernia  regnaverunt ;  tem-  vaclio  benedictionem  cum  servitio  et 

pore  autem  FeidJimidii  ISTorveciences,  orationibus. 
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bury,  wliicli  aífords  still  further  evidence  upon  tliis  question.  It 
was  written  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-tliree,  at  the  desire  of  tlie  King  of  Ireland,  and  re- 
quests  the  archbishop  to  confer  degrees  npon  a  certain  priest, 
named  Gregory,'  and  to  consecrate  him  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  follo\vÍDg  are  Henry's  words  :  "  The  King  of  liibernia  has 
made  known  to  me,  that,  by  his  writ,  and  by  the  citizens  of 
Dublin,  this  Gregory  has  been  selected  for  bishop,  and  they  that 
send  him  to  you  to  be  consecrated ;  wherefore  I  request  of  you 
to  comply  with  their  petition,  and  to  complete  his  consécration 
without  delay."^  The  above-cited  authorities  must  be  decisive 
upon  the  question,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  Dr. 
Saunderson,  that  Ireland  was  ruled  by  her  native  kings^  previous 
to  the  English  conquest. 


*  Mandavit  milii  rex  Hibernia  per 
breve  suum,  et  burgenses  Dubliniaa 
quod  elegerunt  huno  Gregorium  in 
episcopura  et  eum  tibi  mittunt  con- 
secrandum ;  undo  tibi  mando  ut,  peti- 
tionem  eorum  satisfacieus,  consecratio 
nem  ejus  sine  dilatione  impleas. 

^  Kings,  ^c,    There  are  two  fallacies 
contained  in  that  assertion  of  Dr.Sander- 
son  which  Dr.  Keating  combats.    The 
íirst  is,  that  Ireland  had  no  kings  of  her 
own,  previous  to  her  reception  of  that 
blessing  from  the  Énglish ;  the  second  is, 
that  the  Pope  had  previously  been  the 
acknowledged  Iprd  paramount  of  the 
Irish    chieftains.      The  latter  was  a 
State  lie  of  the  English,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  justiiying  the  robberies 
and  miirders  perpetrated  by  Henry  II, 
and  his  followers,  who  would  fain  have 
themselves  considered  as  the  represent- 
ativos of  the  Pope's  temporal  authority 
over  this  island.    For  the  former,  how- 
ever,   the    English  divine    had    some 
foundation,  if  we  but  understand  him 
to  apply  the  word  king,  or  supreme 
prince,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
generally  understood  in  his  days,  and 
as  it  is  understood  at  p^esent.    The 
Irish  Ard-righ  diífered  much,  both  in 
his  relation  to  his  subjects,  and  his 
right  to  the  throne,  from  any  public 
ruler,  now  called  king.    He  might  have 
said  very  truly,  that  the  Irish  had  no 
kings  like  Henry  YIII,  or  like  his  own 
immediate  masters   the    Stuarts,  but 
they  had  patriarchal  rulers,  called  Ard- 


righa,  who  claimed  homage  from  the 
chieftains  of  ali  the  tribes  of  the  Gael, 
as  the  elected  or  accepted  representativo 
of  the  common  ancestor  of  ali  the  Free 
Clans.  These  Ard-righ  a  could  not 
transmit  their  authority  to  their  chil- 
dren,  and  it  is  but  rarely  we  íind  in  the 
Irish  annals  any  Irish  Ard-Righ,  cr 
even  chíef tain  of  a  clan,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded  by  the  person  who  w^ould  have 
been  considered  his  heir,  according  to 
the  rule  usually  adopted  in  monarchical 
and  aristocratical  nations.  The  most 
powerful  and  bravest  tribe  had  always 
the  best  chance  of  having  its  chieftain 
made  monarch  of  the  nation ;  and  in 
each  particular  tribe,  and  even  sub- 
tribe,  the  bçst  and  bravest  man  of  the 
kin  was  always  the  most  likely  to  be 
chosen  as  the  leader  of  his  relatives, 
His  (the  king'B)  reign  was  at  an  end  as 
soon  as  he  lost  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority  of  the  free  tribes,  of  which  his 
nation  was  composed.  The  chieftain 
was  set  aside,  as  soon  as  his  conduct 
was  no  longer  acceptable  to  the  ma- 
jor ity  of  the  warriors  of  his  tribe. 
Thus,  both  the  regai,  and  chieftain 
power,  depended  upon  the  popularity 
of  their  possessors ;  and  the  latter 
'were,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than 
the  tenants  at  will  of  their  people. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  far  differ- 
ent  from  anything  which  Dr.  Sander- 
son  could  have  considered  as  mon- 
archical. 
"  There  was,  indeed,  in  Erin,  a  chiet 
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It  Í3  also  untrue  to  assert  tliat  the  Pope  liad  any  special  títle 
of  sovereigiity  over  Ireland,  more  than  what  lie  possessed  over 
France,  Spain,  or  any  other  Christian  countiy,  luitil  tlie  time  of 
the  Irisli  king  Donncacllj^"  (Donougli),  tlie  son  of  Brian  of  the 
Tributes.  This  prince  made  a  piigrimage  to  Eome  about 
seyenty-seven  years  before  the  coming  of  the  English,  and 
there,  with  the  consent  of  the  Irish  iiobles,  he  subníitted  his 
kingdora  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  act  of  submission  was  the  continuai  dissensions  and 
fratricida!  wars^^  of  the  Irish  chieftains.  The  act  of  Donncadh 
must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  any  proof  of  the  veracity  of 
those  writers,  who  say  that  the  Eraperor  Constantino  made  a 
grant  of  the  most  western  island  of  Europe  to  the  Pope  immedi- 
ately  after  its  inhabitants  had  received  baptism.  If  siich  a  grant 
were  ever  made,  it  could  giye  no  legitimate  rights  of  temporal 
supremacy  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiíf,  inasmuch  as  neithcr  Constan- 
tino himself;  nor  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Koman  Empire, 
had  ever  acquired  any  title  to  Ireland.  IIow,  then,  could  Con- 
stantino, with  any  appearance  of  eqnit}^,  grant  to  the  Popo 
the  sovereignty  of  a  country  to  which  he  had  no  title  himself  ? 
Neither  did  any  of  his  successors  at  any  time  possess  the  right  of 
making  such  a  grant. 


superior  to  ali  the  rest,  wlio  was  called 
the  Great  King  (Ard-righ),  or  King  of 
the  Country,  and  who  was  chosen  by  a 
general  assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  provinces  ;   but  this  electivo 
president  of  the  national  confederation, 
swore  to  the  whole  Bation,  the  same 
oath  which   the   chiefs  of   the  tribes 
swore  to  their  respectivo  tribes— that 
of   inviolably  observing    the    ancient 
laws  and  hereditary  ciistoms.     More- 
over,  the  share  of  the  Great  King,  was 
rather  the  execution  than  the  decision 
of  general  aííairs,  ali  of  which  were 
regulated  in  comicils  held  in  the  air, 
upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch. 
Here  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  here  the 
disputes  bctween  province  and  province, 
town,  and  town,  and  occasionally  be- 
tweea  man  and  man,  were  adjusted, 
though  sometimes  in  a  very  tumultuous 
manner." — Thiern/s  Norman  Conquest. 
^°  Donncadh,  ^c.    If  Donncadh  did 
ever  so  acknowledge  himself  the  tem- 
poral vassal  of  the  Pope,  his  act  could 
be  by  no  means  binding  on  the  Irish 
nation ;  in  the  first  place,  because  he 
had  never  heen  acknowledged  as  Jcing  by 


the  whole  of  Ireland;  and,  secondly, 
because,  even  if  he  were  rcally  tho 
national  Ard-righ,  such  an  act  would 
have  been  a  violation  both  of  the  duties 
of  the  office,  of  which  he  tvas  Imt  the 
temporary  tenant,  and  of  the  oath  he 
should  have  sworn,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Gael. 

'^  Fratrkidal  Wars,  fyc.  The  eternal 
excuse  of  the  apologist  for  Englisli 
greed,  and  of  the  assertors  of  the  unfit- 
ness  of  those  races  called  Celtic,  for 
self-government.  These  fratricidal  wars 
could,  at  that  thue,  have  afforded  no 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  porjured 
treason  attributed  to  Donncadh.  Wars 
equally  bloody  and  fratricidal,  then  en- 
sanguined  almost  every  plain  and  vai- 
ley  in  Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  Ural  Mountains.  That  chiefs 
treason  mnst  have  been  the  rcsult  of 
disappointed  ambition  alone.  No  au- 
thority  to  commit  such  an  act  could 
have  been  given  him  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  Free  Clans  of  the  Gael,  for  scarcely 
one  half  of  these  could  be  said  to  have 
ever  acknowledged  him  as  Ard-righ. 
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I  sliall  have  done  witli  Dr.  Saunderson^s  assertion  by  stating, 
tli,at,  even  had  we  no  auílientic  proofs  on  tlie  subject,  it  is  im- 
probable  to  suppose  tbat  so  large  a  countryas  Ireland  could  have 
remained  without  any  king  or  ruler  o  ver  it  but  the  Pope,  from 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick  dov/n  to  tlie  invasion  of  Henry  the 
Second. 

LAEGARI,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  427/^  Laegari,'^  son  of  Niall  Kaei-gTiiallacli,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Muigh-Medon,  of  the  line  of  ErimhoUj  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  He  reigned  thirty  years ;  and  his  mother's  name  was 
Roighnech. 

THE   MlSSIOlSr  OF  ST.   PATRICK. 

It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  this  king,  that  St.  Patrict 
was  sent  by  the  Pope  Celestine  to  propagate  the  faith  in  Ireland. 
When  St.  Patrick  had  been  led  into  slaveíy,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Niall,  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  had  then  before 
hini  the  eighteen  years  that  Niall  continued  to  reign,  so  that  he 
must  have  been  thirty -fonr  years  old  when  that  monarch  died. 
Add  to  these  the  twentj^-three  years  during  which  Dathi,  son  of 
Fiachra,  was  king,  and  we  íind  St.  Patrick  aged  fifty-seven  at  the 
accession  of  Laegari.  Laegari,  again,  had  reigned  four  years 
before  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  on  his  mission.  Hence  it 
appears  that  he  must  have  been  sixty-one  years  old  when  he  began 
his  apostolic  labors.  This  shoiild  the  more  readily  be  believed 
from  the  fact  that  the  book  called  Martyrologium  Eomanum,  or 
the  Eoman  Martyrology,  bears  out  our  computation,  for  it  states 
that  St.  Patrick  was  one  hnndred  and  twenty-two  years  old  when 
he  died,  which  is  tbe  same  as  to  say  that  he  was  sixty-one  when 
he  received  his  mission  to  Ireland  as  bishop,  becanse  it  is  well 
proved  that  he  lived  sixty-one  3^ears  more  in  Ireland,  preaching 
the  faith,  after  which  he  died,  as  I  have  just  stated,  in  his  one 
hundred  and  twenty-second  year. 

According  to  Bede,  in  his  Saxon  Annals,  the  Pope,  St.  Cel 
lestinns,  had  deputed  a  bishop,  named  Palladius,  to  preach  to 
the  Irish,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and  thirty.  He 
there  says  that,  "In  the  year  of  our  Lord  four  hundred  and 
thirty,  Palladius  was  sent  as  their  íirst  bishop  to  the  Scots 
believing  in  Christ."^*  This  event  occurred  in  the  íirst  year  of 
the  reign  of  Laegari,  four  years  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick. 

^^  A.  D.  429 — Four  Masters.    This  ^^  Laegari  II.    This  king's  name  is 

date    appears    to  be    nearer  to    the  found  spelled  Laeghaire,  Laoghaire  and 

time,  even  by  Keating's  own  showing,  Loeghaire.     Its  vulgar  pronuncia|iion 

where  he  relates,  a  little  below,  that  sounds  somewhat  like  Layerei. 

Palladius  carne  to  Ireland  in  430,  the  ^^  Anno  quadringentesimo,  tricessimo 
first  year  of  Laegari. 
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Palladius"  had  set  out  attended  by  twelve  clergymen,  and  landed 
•with  them  in  tlie  lower  part  of  Leinster,  at  Inber-Degadh^°  {Inver- 
Dea)j  and  there  lie  consecrated  three  churches,"naraely :  Kill-Pini, 
wliere  he  left  his  books  and  some  relics  of  Saints  Paul  and  Peter. 
The  second  clinrcli  was  Tech-na-Eomanach ;  tlie  third  was  tbe 
cburcla  of  Domnacli-ard.  After  be  had  consecrated  tbese 
cburcbes,  Nathi,  son  of  Grarcbu,  the  lord  of  tbe  country,  carne 
and  expelled  him,  npon  wbiòh  he  set  sail  for  Alba,  where  be 
soou  after  died. 

Four  years  after  Palladius,  St.  Patrick  landed,*^  accompanied 
by  twenty-fonr  boly  clerks,  or  by  thirty,  according  to  Henricus 
Antisiodorensis  in  bis  life  of  St.  Germanus.  In  the  one 
bnndredth  and  sixty-eighth  chapter  of  bis  work,  we  read  that 
St.  Patrick  brougbt  thirty  bisbops  with  him  to  Ireland.  The 
íoUowing  is  the  passage  :  "  The  boly  Patricius,"  says  be,  "bav- 
ing  accomplisbed  a  long  voyage  from  a  distant  land,  both  glad- 


Palladius  ad  S  cotos  in  Christum  creden- 
tes  a  Celestino  Papa  primus  mittitur 
episcopus. 

^^  Palladius  was  a  deacon  of  the 
Koman  Church,  and  we  are  informed 
that  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that  St. 
Germain  had  been  sent  to  reclaim  the 
Britons,  who  had  fallen  into  the  errors 
of  Pelagius.  Though  there  had  been 
some  isolated  communities  of  Christi- 
ans  in  Ireland  previous  to  his  time,  it 
is  evident  that  no  hierarchy  had  been 
yet  established  amongst  them,  and  that 
thence  Irish  Christians  must  look  upon 
Palladius  as  their  íirst  bishop.  The 
Four  Masters  record  his  arrival  thus  : 
"  A.  D.  430.  The  second  year  of  Lae- 
gari.  In  this  year  Pope  Celestinus  I 
sent  Palladius  to  Ireland  to  propagate 
the  Faith  among  the  Irish,  and  he 
landed  in  the  country  of  Leinster  with  a 
company  of  twelve  men.  Nathi,  son  of 
Garchu  refused  to  admit  him  ;  but, 
however,  he  baptized  a  few  persons  in 
Ireland,  and  three  wooden  churches 
were  erected  by  him,namely :  Cell-f  hinè, 
Teach-na-Romhan  and  Domhnach- 
Arta.  At  Cell-f  hinè  he  left  his  books, 
and  a  shrine,  with  the  relics  of  Paul 
and  Peter;  and  many  martyrs  besides. 
lie  left  four  (persons)  in  these  churches, 
namely :  Augustinus,  Benedictus,  Syl- 
vester  and  Solinus.  Palladius,  on  his 
returning  back  to  Rome  (as  he  did  not 
receive  respect  in  Ireland),  contracted 
a  disease  in  the  country  of  the  Cruth- 


nigh,  and  died  thereof." — Four  Masters, 
He  died  at  Magh  Geirghin,  in  Scot- 
land. 

'°  Inber-Degaãh.  The  mouth  of  the 
Yartry  River,  in  the  county  of  Wick- 
low. 

"  Churches,  ^c.  The  situation  of 
Kill-Fini  is  not  ascertained ;  Tech- 
na-Romhanach  (  Tagh-iia-Eovau  nagJi) , 
i.  e.  the  House  of  the  Romans,  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  place  called  Tigroni  ; 
and  Domnach-Ard  is  thought  to  be 
the  present  Dunard,  near  Redcross. 

^  Landed,  &c.  "  Mageoghegan,  in 
his  annals  of  Clonmacnois,  states  that 
he  landed  at  Wicklow,  where  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Leinstermen,  one  of 
whom  struck  one  of  his  companions  on 
the  mouth  with  a  stone,  and  knocked 
out  four  of  his  teeth,  for  which  reason 
he  was  afterwards  called  Mantanus,  or 
the  toothless,  and  the  church  of  Cill- 
Mantain,  now  Wicklow,  is  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  him.  Mr.  Moore 
thinks  that  Inber  Dea,.  where  the  saint 
landed,  was  the  harbour  of  Dublin,  but 
this  opinion  is  founded  on  a  mistake  of 
Evolenorum,  for  Cuolenorum,  by  Usher, 
in  Probus'  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  which 
the  Book  of  Armagh  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect.  From  the  situation  of  Cualann 
and  Ui  Garchon,  in  which  Inber  Dea 
was,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it 
was  at  Bray  St.  Patrick  landed."  — 
0'Donovan, 
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dens  Ms  friends  by  his  presence,  and  destines  for  tlie  harvest  cf 
tbe  Lord,  wliich  is  ample,  while  tlie  laborers  are  few,  thirty 
bisliops,  wliom  lie  liad  collected  from  foreign  parts,  and  whom  he 
liad  himself  consecrated."^^ 

From  tbis  it  may  be  seen,  that  a  number  of  prelates  arrived  in 
St.  Patrick's  company,  wben  he  carne  to  propagate  tbe  Faith.  in 
Ireland.  We  also  read  in  our  histórica!  records  that  St.  Patrick 
brought  with  him  on  his  mission  hither,  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  find  of  the  Scotic  nation/^  and  that  learning  was  dili- 
gently  cultivated,  and  that  the  Faith  and  the  law  were  adhered 
to  in  Ireland,  down  to  the  arrival  of  th-e  Northmen,  for  the  space 
of  four  hnndred  yeàrs  after  the  days  of  that  apostle.  It  is  also 
certain  that  money  was  coined  at  Ard-Macha  (Armagh)  and  at 
Caisel  (Cashel)  in  these  days. 

The  above-mentioned  Henricns  Antisiodorensis  informs  ns, 
in  his  hundred  and  seventy-fonrth  chapter,  that  St.  Patrick 
made  an  apportionment  of  Ireland,  and,  having  estimated  the 
extent  of  its  territory,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
"wealth,  that  he  exacted  the  tenth  part  of  ali  these  for  the  nse  of 
the  Church ;  namely,  a  tenth  of  its  inhabitants,  a  tenth  of  its 
.  land,  and  a  tenth  of  its  cattle.  Of  the  men  hemade  monks,  andof 
the  women  he  made  nuns ;  and  for  these  he  built  monasteries,  and 
allotted  the  tenth  of  the  land  and  of  the  cattle  for  their  mainte- 
nance.  The  following  are  that  author's  words,  in  speaking  of 
the  persons  who  were  included  in  the  tithe:  "Thereupon,  mak- 


'^  Benedictus  Patricius  itinere  longo 
de  regione  longínqua  peracto,  et  pre- 
sentiã  suã  suos  exhilarabat,  et  triginta 
episcopos  ex  transmarinís  partibiis  con- 
gregatos,  et  a  se  consecratos,  in  Domini 
messem,  eo  quod  esset  multa  et  operarii 
pauci,  destinabat. 

^^  Scotic  Nation,  ^c.  Tljougli  the 
Faitli  of  Christ  was  not  established 
in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick 's  mis- 
sion, it  is  evident  that  tlie  scattered 
congregations  of  Scotic  Christians  in 
that  country  had  furnished  some  dis- 
tinguished  preachers  of  the  Gospe],both 
for  the  home  and  foreign  mission,  pre- 
vious  to  his  time.  Without  citing  the 
eloquent  and  learned  heretics  Pelagius 
and  Celestius,  already  referred  to  in 
these  notes,  we  are  told  that  St.  Man- 
suetus,  an  Irishman,  the  first  bishop  and 
patron  of  Toul,  canonized  by  Leo  XI, 
is  said  to  have  beec  a  disciple  of  St. 
Peter.  In  the  reign  of  Conn  of  the 
Hundred  Battles,  in  the  second  century, 
Ireland  sent  forth  the  famous  St.  Ca- 


thaldus,  bishop  and  patron  of  Tarentum, 
in  Italy,  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  St.  Dermot  and  St.  Liberius, 
Irish  preachers,  are  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing disseminated  the  Gospel  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  previous  to  the  fourth 
century.  To  these  succeeded  St.  Albi, 
or  Ailbhé,  St.  Kiaran,  St.  Declan  and 
St.  Ibar,  who  were  the  immediate  pre- 
cursors,  or  rather  collaborators  of  St. 
Patrick,  upon  the  home  mission.  It 
was  not,  then,  difficult  for  the  latter 
saint  to  have  collected  round  him  a 
certain  number  of  pious  Scots  to  aid 
him  in  the  conversion  of  their  own 
nation.  The  four  saints  first  mentioned 
wer2  educated  and  ordained  in  Rome, 
whence  they  returned  to  Ireland  about 
A.  D.  402.  In  St.  Kiaran's  Life  we 
find  that,  when  he  was  on  his  way 
homewards  from  Rome,  he  met  St. 
Patrick,  who  was  then  journeying 
thither,  and  Ihat  the  saints  of  God  re- 
joiced. 
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ing  monks  of  allthe  inales  and  holynnns  of  the  females,  hebuilt- 
numerous  monasteries,  and  assigned  the  tenth  portion  of  the 
lands  and  of  the  cattle  for  their  support."^^  From  these  *regula- 
tions,  established  by  St.  Patrick,  it  carne  to  pass  tliat  in  a  short 
time,  tbere  could  be  scarcely  found  any  corner,  desert  or  remoto 
spot  that  was  not  full  of  saints  and  lioly  persons,  Hence  it 
carne  to  pass  that  amidst  the  nations  of  Christendom,  Ireland  got 
the  distinctiye  title  of  the  Island  of  Saints. 

Nennius,  a  British  author,  speaking  of  St.  Patrick,  in  bis 
History  of  Britain,  says,  that  "he  founded  three  hnndred  and 
íifty-íive  churches,  and  consecrated  an  equal  number  of  bisbops ; 
and  that  of  priests  he  ordained  three  thousand."^^ 

In  the  following  verse,  the  bard-historian  exactly  agrees  witb 
Nennius  as  to  the  number  of  bishops  ordained  by  our  Saint ; 

**  Five  and  fifty  learned  bishops 
That  holy  man  made  consecrate, 
Witli  three  hnndred  men  of  prayer, 
On  whom  he  sacred  grades  conferred." 

Let  whomsoever  may  be  surprised  at  tbis  great  number  of 
bisíiops  in  Ireland,  conteraporary  witb  St.  Patrick,  read  what  St. 
Bernard  says,  in  his  life  of  St.  Malacliias,  as  to  tbe  practice  in 
Ireland  with  regard  to  its  bishops.  He  there  says  that,  "  The 
bishops  are  changed  and  multiplied  at  the  will  of  the  metropoli- 
tan  or  archbishop,  so  th^t  no  single  diocess  is  trusting  to  one,  but 
almost  every  churck  has  its  own  proper  bishop."^^  After  this. 
statement  of  St.  Bernard,  no  one  can  be  astonished  at  the  number 
of  prelates  mentioned  above,  for  the  Ohurch  was  then  in  its 
bloom.  The  number  of  bishops  there  mentioned  will  appear 
less  wonderfal  upon  reading  our  domestic  records.  In  tliem  we 
íind  that  every  deanery  in  Ireland  was  formerly  presided  over 
by  a  bishop. 

SL  Patrich  founds  the  Archiepiscopal  Sees  of  Armagh  and  CasheL 

Oar  annals  certify,  moreoyer,  that  St.  Patrick  consecrated  two 
arcbbishops  in  Ireland,  namely,  an  Archbishop  of  Armagli,  as 
Primate  pf  Ireland,  and  an  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  The  Primate 
of  Armagb  presided  over  the  wbole  Irish  Ohurch,  but  bis  more 
especial  charge  was  over  the  church  of  Letb  Ouinn.     The  Arch- 

*"    Omnes,  ergo,    mares    raonachos,  pi  pro    libitu  metropolitani ;    ita  ut 

faiminas  sanctas  moniales  efficiens,  nu-  unusepiscopatusnonunoessetcontentus, 

merosa     monasteria    sediíicavit,    deci-  sed    singulas    pene    ecclesise,  singulos 

maraque  portionem  terrarum  ac  pecu-  haberent  episcopos. 
dum,  eorum  sustentationi  assignavit.  ^^  Eogan  and   Condi.    These  were 

2^  Ecclesias,  355  fundavit,  episcopos  both  brothers  of  the  monarch  Laegari. 

ordinavit  eodem  numero  ;  presbyteros  They  were  the  founders  of  the  famoua 

autem  usque  ad  tria  millia  ordinavit.  northern  tribes  of  the  Kinèl  Eogain 

**  Mutantur  et  multiplicantur  episco-  and  Kinèl  Oonaill. 
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bishop  of  CasTiel  liad  tlie  immediate  government  of  Leth  Moglia, 
but  tlie  Primate  had  precedence  of  Hm.  The  reason  of  tliis  ar- 
rangement  was,  because,  in  St.  Patrick's  time,  the  soveregnty  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  possession  of  theraceof  Erimhon,  Laegari,  son 
of  Niall,  being  king.  Hence  botli  Eogan  and  ConalP'^  and  the  other 
nobles  of  that  race,  who  had  received  baptism  from  Patrick,^* 
insisted  that  he  should  establish  his  primatial  see  in  their  own 
half  of  Ireland,  so  that  it  inight  hold  a  spiritual  supremacy  oyer 
the  bishops  of  the  other  parts  of  Ireland,  just  as  they  themselves 
at  that  time  held  the  temporal  sovereignty.  The  race  of  Eber 
succeeded  in  getting  the  second  principal  church  established  iii 
Leth  Mogha,  namely  that  of  Cashel,  becaiise  they  had  the  sole 
right  to  rule  Leth-Mogha,  under  the  Irish  monarchs,  from  the 
days  of  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles  until  that  time. 

Hence  it  has  happened,  that,  in  the  ancient  annals  and  records 
of  Ireland,  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  not  only  styled  the  Pri- 
mate of  ali  Munster,  but  aiso  the  Pjimate  of  Leth  Mogha.^^ 

Another  assertion  made  with  respect  to  these  times  is  that 
Imlech-Iubair^^  {Imlagh  Yooir)  was  then  the  seat  of  an  archbishop. 
But  from  this  we  can  only  understand,  that  the  archbishop  and 


^  "  Having  preached  tlirougli  ali  the 
provinces,  and  filled  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  with  Christians  and  with 
churches,  St.  Patrick  saw  that  the  íit 
period  was  arrived  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  extensive  hierarchy  he  had  thus 
constructed,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  see.  In  selecting  the 
district  of  Macha  for  the  seat  of  lhe 
primacy,  he  was  influenced,  doubtless, 
by  the  associations  connected  with  the 
place,  as  an  ancient  royal  residence — 
the  celebrated  palace  of  Emania  (Em- 
hain  Macha)  having  stood  formerly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  eminence  iipon 
which  Ard-Macha,  or  Armagh,  after- 
wards  rose.  The  time  of  the  foundation 
of  this  See  has  been  variously  stated ; 
but  the  opinion  of  those  \vho  place  it 
late  in  his  career,  besides  being  equalíy 
borne  out  by  evidence,  seems  by  far 
most  consonant  with  reason  ;  as  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  have  set 
about  establishing  a  metropolitan  see 
for  ali  Ireland  until  he  had  visited  the 
various  provinces  and  ascertained  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  each,  and 
regulated  according  their  ecclesiastical 
concerns." — Moore, 

The  foundation  of  Armagh  is  record- 
ed  by  the  Four  Masters  in^he  following 


terms,  under  the  year  457:  "Ard- 
Macha  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick,  it 
having  been  granted  to  him  by  Dari, 
son  of  Finncadh,  son  of  Eogan,  son 
of  Niallan.  Twelve  men  were  ap- 
pointed  by  him  for  building  the  town. 
lie  ordered  them  in  the  first  place  to 
build  an  archbishop's  city  there,  and  a 
church  for  monks,  for  nuns  and  for  the 
other  orders  in  general,  for  he  perceived 
that  it  w^ould  be  the  head  and  chief  ot 
ali  the  churches  in  Ireland."  The  Dari 
here  mentioned  was  chief  of  the  district 
called  Crioch-na-n-Oirther,  now  the 
Oriors.  His  uncle,  Muredach,  was  the 
ancestor  of  the  0'IIanlons.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Colla  Da-Orioch. 

^^  Primate  of  Leth-Mogha,  -^c.  Soon 
after  St.  Patrick's  arrival  in  Munster, 
a  synod  was  called  at  Cashel,  at  which 
King  Aengus  ]\Iac  Nadfraeich  presided. 
At  it  was  decreed  that  St.  Albi  should 
rank  as  a  second  Patrick,  and  patron 
and  Archbishop  of  Munster,  and  that 
St.  Peclan  should  be  called  the  Patrick 
of  the  Desi,  and  their  chief  bishop. — 
0'Halloran. 

^  Imlech  luhair,  i.  e.  the  Holm,  cr 
Strath  of  the  Yew,  now  Emly,  on  the 
borders  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick. 
Ware  quotes  the  lafe  of  St.  Declau 
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tis  clergy  were  expelled  from  Casliel,  tiad  taken  refage  for  some 
time  at  Imlecli-lTibair,  duriíig  the  violent  oppression  which  the 
Northmen  for  a  while  exercised  o  ver  Ireland,  when  Maelsech» 
lainn,  son  of  Maelruadna,  was  king  of  Meath,  Niall  Calli,  king  of 
Ireland,  and  Olcubar,  son  of  Kinnaedh,  of  Munster,  and  when 
the  pirate  chieftain  Turgesius  tyrannized  over  the  conntry.  For 
it  was  not  more  likely  to  have  Forannan,  the  Primate,  expelled 
from  Armagh  with  his  clergy  and  driven  into  exile  in  Munster 
by  that  Norwegian  tyraiit,  than  for  the  Archbishòp  of  Cashel, 
•with  his  clergy,  to  have  been  driven  from  his  episcopal .  seat  by 
the  same  Turgesius,  and  forced  to  íly  for  safety  to  Imlach-Iubair, 
which  was  then  surrounded  by  forests,  morasses  and  quagmires, 
and  to  have  remained  there  while  the  oppression  of  the  foreigners 
lasted. 

We  do  not  find,  then,  in  the  Irish  annals  that  there  were  any 
more  than  those  two  Archbishops,  above-mentioned,  in  Ireland, 
until  the  time  of  Cardinal  Johannes  Papiron,  who  carne  to  Ire- 
land in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1152,  accompanied  by  Gilla-Criost 
0'Conari  (Gilchrist  0'Connery),  Bishop  of  Lismore,  who  was  the 
Pope's  legate  in  Ireland  at  that  time.  However,  in  that  year, 
a  general  council  of  the  Irish  Church  was  held  at  Kenannus 


and  the  Life  of  St.  AilbbJ  (or  Albi),  to 
show  that  Emly  was  made  the  seat 
Archbishoprick  of  Munster  in  the  life- 
time  of  St.  Patrick,  and  that  Albi  was 
constitnted  archbishòp. — O' D. 

In  early  times  the  titles  of  Bishop  of 
Cashel,  of  Leth  Mogha,  of  Munster  or 
of  Emly  may  have  been  indiscriminately 
applied  to  the  metropolitan  of  the 
Southern  half  of  Ireland,  and  thus  led  to 
the  seeming  contradiction,  for  which 
Dr.  Keating  endeavors  to  account.  It 
was  so,  that  the  King  of  Leth-Mogha 
was,  likewise,  styled  King  of  Cashel 
or  of  Munster,  indifPerently. 

"  St.  Patrick  having  preached  the 
Faith  through  Leinster,  and  settled 
bishops  therein,  entered  Munster  to- 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  448,  for  he 
hadhitherto  putoffhisvisitation  ofthat 
province,  aware  that  his  precursors, 
Saints  Albi,  Declan,  Kiaran  and  Ibar 
had  made  good  progress  in  that  princi- 
pality ;  and  so,  indeed,  they  had,  but 
the  conversion  of  Aengus,  its  king,  was 
reserved-  for  St.  Patrick.  Hearing  of 
his  arrival  in  his  territories,  this  king 
went  out  with  joy  to  meet  him,  and 
brought  him  to  his  royal  city,  where 
both  himself  and  ali  his  familj  were 


converted  and  baptized.  Upon  this, 
those  saints,  above-named,  visited 
Aengus  and  St.  Patrick,  and  they  held 
a  synod  together  at  Cashel,  where  they 
made  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
Church.  But  the  holy  men  had  almost 
separated  on  account  of  some  disputed 
points.  Saints  Albi,  Kiaran,  Declan 
and  Ibar  derived  their  coramissions 
from  the  same  source  as  St.  Patrick 
hSmself,  and  had  preceded  him  in  point 
of  time.  They  were,  therefore,  reluc- 
tant  to  yield  obedience  to  his  legatine 
authority.  After  some  demur,  the 
three  íirst  were  induced  to  submit,  but 
Ibar,  with  some  obstinacy,  adhered  to 
his  opiniOn,  not  willing  that  any  but  a 
nativo  of  Ireland  should  be  acknowledg- 
ed  as  its  patron  saint.  However,  even 
he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  submit, 
out  of  regard  to  the  great  labors  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  his  extraordinary  success. 
The  diocess  of  Emly  was,  in  this  synod, 
conferred  upon  St.  Albi;  St.  Declan 
was  made  bishop  ofArdmore  (in  Water- 
ford);  St.  Kiaran  of  Saigliir  (now  Seirk- 
ieran,  in  Eiy-0-Carroll,King's  County); 
and  St.  Ibar  of  Beg-Eri  (now  Begery, 
an  island,  close  to  the  land,  in  Wexford 
Haven)." — Life  of  St,  Patrick*' 
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(Kells),  in  Meath,  and  at  it  arcTibisliops  were  appointed  and  con- 
secrated  for  Dublin,  and  Tuam,  and  then  it  was  that  eacli  of  tliesa 
archbishops  reeeived  tbe  palUum,  as  I  shall  state  hereafter,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  annals  compiled  at  Chrain-Aidnech.. 

Conversion  of  Aengus^  son  of  Nadfraech^  King  of  Munster. 

In  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  Mali,  wKile  Patrick  was  sowing 
the  Faith  in  Ireland,  the  principality  of  Munster  was  ruled  by 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech.  Upon  Patrick's  entering  his  dominions 
to  preach  therein,  this  Prinee  carne  to  Magh-Femhenn,  in  the 
northern  Desi,  to  welcome  the  holy  man,  Thence  he  bronght 
him  to  his  royal  residence  of  Caisel  (Gashel),  situated  in  that 
parfc  of  the  Eoganacht  territory  which  is  now  called  Trian- 
Medônach  (Middletherd).  The  event  is  thus  related  in  an  old 
Latin  life  of  the  saint,  which  has  fallen  into  our  hands :  ''  But  as 
he  was  entering  Momonia,  the  king  of  thatcountry,  Aengus  Mac 
Nadfraeich,  carne  to  meet  him  on  the  plain  of  Femhenn,  in  the 
land  of  Desi,  and  led  him  joyfull}^  into  his  royal  city,  by  name 
Caisel,  in  the  region  of  Eoganacht ;"  and  there  King  Aengus  be- 
lieved  and  was  baptized."^^  In  the  same  place  it  is  told  that  Patrick 
thrust  the  pointed  end  of  his  staff  throngh  the  foot  of  Aengus 
upon  that  occasion.  The  fact  is  thus  related:  ^'As  Patrick 
stood  up  and  was  giving  his  benediction^^  to  the  king  in  a  stand- 
ing  posture^  the  point  of  his  holy  staff  was  íixed  in  the  royal 
foot."  It  must  be  understood  from  this,  that  it  was  not  through 
the  foot  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall,  the  King  of  Ulster,  that  Patrick 
thrust  the  spear  of  his  pastoral  staíF,  but  through  that  of  Aengus, 
son  of  Nadfraech,  King  of  Munster.  With  this  account,  even 
one  of  the  learned  antiquarias  of  Leth  Cuin,  namely,  Torna,  sou 
ofMuiris  O' Mael-Conari  (Máurice  0'Mulconry,  or  Conry),  fully 
agrees,  in  the  põem  which  begins  with  the  line  :  ^'  The  bishop's 
blessing'^"  on  Eber's  seed."     The  following  are  his  words : 

^  Eoganacht.  The  several  territories  tliat  tlie  following  are  the  words  used  by 

possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Eogan  the  figure  seeii,  as  Keatiiig  has  aTeady 

Mor,  eldest  son  of  Olild  01  um.  were  told  us,  by  the  herdsmeu  Durdari  and 

called  by  this  name.    The  word  is  pro-  Kilarn,  in   the  reign  of  Core,  son  of 

nounced  owenaght.  Lugaidh,  when,  "  with  a  voice  sweeter 

^  Dum  vero  in  Momoniam  proficis-  than  the  angular  harp,"  it  blessed  the 

ceretur,  venit  obviam  ei  rex  Momoniae,  hill  and  place  ;    and,  predicting    the 

Aengus  Mac  Nadfraeich,    ia    campo  arrival  of  St.  Patrick,  it  said  : 

Feimin,  in  terra  de  Deisse  eumque'duxit  "  Good,  good,  good,  the  man  who  sball  rui© 

eraudens  in  civitat43m  regalem,  nomine  -rtr  ?,**3^®^' . -u^      ^    .   ^^  *^i    /^     ^ 

9.   .  .  1  ,  .  '  TJ^  li.  Walking  rghteously  in  the  name  of  the  Great 

Caisiol,  quae  est  m  regione  Eoganacht,         Father, 

ibique  credidit  rex  Aensfus  et  baptizatus  And  of  tbe  Son  of  the  Yirgin, 

'    ^  j        T^   ,   -   '  -^  comely,  great,  good  bíshop, 

^  Uumque  sanctus  Patricms  regem     Chiid  of  lifenntojadgment, 
Btaudo  benedixisset,  cuspis  baculi  sancti     g,®  ^i^^^^  t'\«  «o,^^®  angeiie  Eri  bring 

£,,  ^^;i^    ^^-    fi    ^  ^  +  With  people  of  cach  order,  of  vanou3  gradoe, 

in  pede  regis  fixa  est  To  serve  Chrlst,  the  benign." 

*  We  are  told  in  the  Book  of  Eights, 
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*<Througli  tlie  foot  of  Aengiis— dire  the  wound — 
The  point  of  Patrick's  staff  was  thrust : 
And  the  floor  was  flooded  with  his  blood — 
The  fact  is  now  no  whispered  tale." 

Tliis  Aengus  had  twenty  sons  and  as  many  danghters.  Of 
these  he  bestowed  twelve  of  the  sons  and  twelve  of  the  daughters 
to  God  and  to  Patrick.  Aengus,  likewise,  ordained  that  St. 
Patrick  should  receive  a  capitation  tax  frona  his  people,  to  wit : 
a  sgrebal,  or  three  pence,  from  every  person  that  received  bap- 
tism  in  Munster.  This  tax  was  paid  in  the  foUowing  manner, 
namely :  five  hundred  sheep,  five  hundred  pieces  of  linen,  íive 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth,  íive  hundred  balis  of  iron,  to  be  given 
every  third  year  from  the  kings  of  Munster  to  the  comharba 
(coarbcí)^  or  successor,  of  St.  Patrick.  This  rent  continued  to  be 
paid  down  to  the  time  of  King  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan.  It  is 
also  found  in  the  Eed  Book  of  Mac  Aedagain,  tbat  this  Aengus, 
son  of  Nadfraech,  maintained  two  bishops,  ten  priests  and^ 
seventy-two  young  clerks,  as  part  of  his  household,  whose  busi- 
ness  it  was  to  say  mass,  and  to  pray  to  God  contifiually. 

SL   Patrick  in  Connaught. —  The  son^^  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaiãh 
Muigh-medon. — The  Saint  gives  his  hlessing  to  Duach  Galach.^^ 

It  was  while  St.  Patrick  was  planting  the  Faith  in  Ireland, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Laegari  Mac  Neill,  that  the  twenty -four 
sons  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  ílourished  in  Con- 
naught, for  they  were  the  contemporaries  of  the  monarch  Lae- 
gari. As  St.  Patrick  was  proceeding  on  his  mission,  blessing 
Ireland  as  he  went  along,  he  arrived  in  their  country,  and  he 
went  to  visit  the  man  of  these  brothers  who  was  their  chief ; 
Ecchen  was  his  name.  When  this  man  saw  the  saint  ap- 
proaching,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  commeneed  to  lash  him 
with  his  whip,  and  commanded  his  brothers  to  do  the  sanie 

"  The  figure  which  appeared  there  was  St.  Patrick.    0'Flaherty  tells  us,  that 

Victor,  the  angel  of  Patrick,  prophesy-  even  the  fierce  Ecchen  himself  eventually 

ing  his  coming,  and  that  the  grandeur  received  the  Faith.     Most  of  the  ruling 

and  supremacy  of  Ireland  would  be  for  Scotic  septs  of  Connaught  were  sprung 

ever  in  that  place.    Aceordingly,  the  from  the  tweuty-four  sons  of  Brian. 

town  is  a  metropolis  to  Patrick,  and  a  Notwithstanding  the  unpromising  re- 

chief  city  to  the  king  of  Eri ;  and  the  ception  mentioned  above,  St.  Patrick'8 

tribute  and  service  of  the  men  of  Eri  preaching  in  Connaught  was  crowned 

are  always  due  to  the  king  of  that  place,  with  the  fullest  success. 
i.  e   Caisel,  through  the  blessing  of       ^^  Dimch   Gralacli.  This  youth's  de- 

Patrick,  son  of  Alplann." — Leahhar  na  scendants  did  eventually  become  the 

g'CearU  royal  race  of  Connaught.    From  hina 

"  The  SonSf  ^c,     Of  these    sons,  carne  the  0'Connors,  0'lleillies,  0'llua- 

eeveral  were  afterwards  baptized  by  ires,  0'FIaherties,  &c. 
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thing,  telling  them  to  show  no  leniency  to  tlie  clerk.  The  lat- 
ter  did  as  he  told  them,  except  the  youngest,  whose  name  was 
Duach  Galach.  This  youth  remained  afoot,  and  went  to  meet 
the  holy  man,  whom  he  welcomed,  and  to  whom  he  paid  respect 
and  honor.  After  this,  St.  Patrick  went  forward  into  the  chief- 
tain's  presence,  and  demanded  of  him  if  he  were  not  Ecchen ; 
^'For  if  thou  art,"  said  he,  "I  deprive  both  thee  and  thy 
brothers,  who  are  here  with  thee,  of  good  fortune  and  kingly 
power,  with  the  exception  of  that  yonth  who  has  shown  kind- 
ness  to  me,  and  given  me  honor,  for  my  Lord's  sake.  And,  the 
youth  then  said :  "Iflwere  either  chieftain  or  king,  I  wonld 
do  the  will  of  Patrick."  *'If  so,"  said  Patrick,  ^'I  give  thee  a 
blessing — thon  shalt  yet  be  a  king  thyself,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Connaught  shall  be  possessed  by  thy  children  after  thee." 

I  have  before  shown,  that  Patrick  arrived  in  Ireland  in  the 
four  hnndred  and  thirty-íirst  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  Niall,  and  that 
he  spent  sixty-one  years  therein,  previous  to  his  death.  By  add- 
ing  together  these  numbers,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  died  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  fanr  hnndred  and  ninety-two.  It  was  in  testi- 
mony  of  this  that  the  shannachie  composed  the  following  rann : 

"  Since  Christ  was  born^  (the  reckoning's  clear), 
Four  hundred  years  had  passed  and  ninety, 
And  two  years  besides,  full  told, 
When  died  our  chief  Apostle,  Patrick." 


^  Since  Christ  was  bom,  ^c.  The 
great  age  which  the  ancient  rann  here 
cited,  and  which  nearly  ali  our  records 
would  assign  to  the  Irish  apostle, 
Patrick,  or  Patricius,  son  of  Calphur- 
nius,  has  been  disputed  by  some  modern 
antiquarian  critics.  Mr.  Moore  con- 
jectures that  he  died  in  465,  in  the 
7  Sth  year  of  his  age.  However,  there 
are  no  valid  grounds  for  dísputing  the 
age  attributed  to  him  by  the  ancient 
historie  documents  of  Ireland.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  though 
a  very  uncomraon,  is  by  no  means' 
either  an  improbable  or  an  unexampled 
duration  for  human  existence.  Severa! 
examples  couíd  be  cited,  where  men 
had  lived  to  about  that  age,  even  in 
modern  times.  Those  historians  think 
that  it  is  St.  Patrick  the  Apostle's 
death  that  is  recorded,  as  that  of  Sen- 
Phatraicc  [Shan-F]mudrig),\.  e.  Senex 
Patricius,  or  Old  Patrick,  under  the 
year  454,  by  some,  and  by  others, 


under  457.  There  is  documentary 
evidence  to  show  who  the  Sen-Pha- 
traicc  there  mentioned  was.  In  the 
põem  of  Flann  of  the  Monastery,  as 
preserved  in  the  Book  of  Lecan, 
which  records  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  St.  Patrick's  household,  this 
Sen-Phatraicc  is  called  Cend  a  Shruithi 
Senorach,  l  e.  "  the  Chief  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's  Seniors."  Then  the  Feiiire,  or 
Festiology,  of  Aengus  Céli  Dè,  a  most 
venerable  authority,  tells  us,  that  Sen- 
Phatraicc  was  the  tutor  of  our  national 
saint,  ^  It  is,  indeed,  not  unlikely  that 
there  was  more  than  one  person  digni- 
fied  with  the  patrician  title  amongst 
the  Roman  ec-clesiastics,  of  whom  the 
son  of  Calphurnius  was  the  head,  .and 
that,  thus,  the  hypercritics  were  afford- 
ed  a  handle  for  their  doubts  of  the 
veracity  of  the  Irish  annals  in  recording 
the  time  of  the  apostle's  death.  Suc- 
catius,  or,  as  the  Irish  call  it,  Sxiccath, 
was  St.    Patrick's  baptismal   name. 
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We  read  in  tlie  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  that  he  spent  the  sixty 
one  years  passeei  in  Ireland  in  the  constant  propagation  and 
preaçhing  of  the  Gospel,  performing  miracles,  doing  good  vv^orks 
and  sliowing  the  power  of  Grod.  Of  him,  a  certain  author  has 
8aid: 

"  For  three  score  years  and  one, 
(Few  are  they  that  will  not  marvel,) 
in  Eri,  witli  many  works, 
Did  Patrick  live,  and  preach  tlie  Gospel." 

And  to  whomsoever  may  assert,  that  this  verse  is  not  found 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick,  I  make  known,  that  I  have  read  in 
venerable  historie  records,  that  there^  were  not  less  than  sixty- 
fonr  Lives  written  of  our  apostle,  and  that  each  of  them  was 
written  independently  of  the  others.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  some  of  these  lives,  we  naeet  with  mira- 
cles, and  other  facts,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest. 

Expúrgation^^  of  the  Pagan  Records, 

It  was  while  Laegari  was  king,  that  Dubthach  CLugair,^'  Fergus 
the  Poet,  and  Eosa,    son  of  Tirchim,  submitted  the   Senchas, 


When  lie  was  consecrated  bishop  by  St. 
Germanus,  lie  had  it  changed  to 
Magonius ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
Pope,  St.  Oelestinus  III.,  had  selected 
him  for  the  Irish  apostieship,  that  he 
received  the  title  of  Patricius,  which 
meant  nobleman  of  the  Eon^an  enipire. 
It  had  been  originally  a  title  of  heredit- 
ary  nobility,  instituted  by  Romulus, 
which  none  could  claim  but  tlie  mem- 
bers  of  certain  privilêged  families  of 
ancient  Rome.  During  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  power,  the  emperors  arro- 
gated  to  themselves  the  right  of  con- 
ferring  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and 
it  became  a  title  of  honor,  wherewith 
high  dignitaries  of  State  were  ennobled. 
The  popes  afterwards  acquired  the 
right  of  conferring  the  dignity.  -  As  it 
was  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
title  of  nobility  then  known,  it  was 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  princes  of 
those  barbarian  bordes  that  were  then 
dismembering  the  Empire  of  the 
Caesars,  and  it  must  have,  consequently, 
been  aíso  looked  upon  with  respect, 
and,  perhaps,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
Bacred  awe,  by  the  Scotic  tribes  of 
North  Britaiu  and  Ireland,  for  they, 


too,  must  have  now  known  its  import- 
ance.  This  will  account  for  the  wise 
policy  of  St.  Oelestinus  in  investing 
the  Bishop  Magonius  with  so  high 
dignity,  preparatory  to  his  mission  to 
the  Irish  nation. 

^*  Expurgation,  ^c.  "  The  first  object 
of  their  care  was  to  purge  the  old  ar- 
chives  of  ali  that  regarded  heathen  wor- 
ship  ;  it  being  considered  the  surest  way 
for  the  truth  of  Revelation  to  abolish  aU 
traces  of  the  hitherto  prevailing 
superstition.  On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  that  near  two  hundred  vol- 
umes of  our  ancient  literature  were 
condemned,  and  committed  to  the 
flames,  to  the  eternal,  I  will  not  say 
just,  regret  of  posterity." — Tramactions 
of  the  Gaelic  Society. 

^^  Duhtliach  0'Lugair.  He  was  the 
Arch-Poet  of  Ireland,  in  his  day,  and 
the  first  convert  made  by  St.  Patrick 
upon  his  arrival  at  Temhair.  The 
apostle's  first  arrival  at  the  Irish  capi- 
tal and  the  conversion  of  Dubthach  are 
thus  de^cribed  by  Mr.  Moore  :  "  Ou 
their  arrival  at  Slane,  the  saint  and  his 
companions  pitched  their  tents  for  the 
night,  and  as  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
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tliat  is,  the  Historie  Traditioríoftliecountrj,  to  St.  Patrick,  in  order 
to  have  it  purified  and  approyed  of  bjthat  saint.  From  this  it 
carne,  that  Laegari  was  induced  to  call  a  general  convention,^^  at 
which  the  kings,  clergy  and  bard-sages  of  Ireland  were  assembled 
togetlier,  for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  the  said  national  records. 
Wlien  this  convention  had  met,  its  members  selected  nine  of 
tlieir  niimber  for  the  duty,  to  wit :  three  kings,  three  bisliops 
and  three  ollamhs.  The  three  Idngs  were,  Laegari,  son  of  Niall, 
King  of  Ireland ;  Dari,  King  of  Ulster ;  and  Corc,^^  son  of  Lu- 
gaidh,  King  of  Munster ;  tlie  three  bishops  were,  Patrick,  Benen, 
and  Cairnech;  the  three  oUamhs,  or  doctors  of  historj  were, 
Dubthach,  Fergus  and  Eosa,  son  of  Tirchim.  By  these  nine,  the 
traditions  were  purified  and  set  in  order.     It  is  the  work  which 

resultedfromtheir  labors,  that  is  nowcalledthe  Senchas  Mor,^* 

« 

festival  of  Easter,lighted  at  niglitfall  the 
paschal  fire.  It  happened  tliat  on  tlie 
same  evening,  the  monarch  Laegari  and 
the  assembled  princes  were,  according 
to  custom,  celebrating  the  festival  of  La 
Bealtinne,  and,  as  it  was  a  law  that  no 
fires  should  be  lighted  on  that  night,  till 
the  great  pile  in  the  palace  of  Tara  was 
kindled,  the  paschal  fire  of  St.  Patrick, 
on  being  seen  from  the  heights  of  Tara, 
before  that  of  the  monarch,  excited  the 
wonder  of  ali  assembled.  To  the  angry 
inquiries  of  Laegari,  demanding  who 
could  have  dared  to  violate  thus  the 
law,  his  Magi  or  Druids  are  said  to  have 
made  answer  :  *  This  fire  which  has 

NOW  BEEN  KINDLED  BEFORE  OUR  EYES, 
UNLESS  EXTINGUISHED  THIS  VERY  NIGHT, 
WILL  NEVER  BE  EXTINGUISHED  THROUGH- 
OUT  ALL  TIME.  MOREOVER,  IT  WILL 
TOWER    ABOVE    ALL    THE    FIRES    OF   OUR 


ANCIENT  RITES  ;  AND  HE  WHO  LIGHTS  IT, 
WILL  ERE  LONGSCATTERYOURKINGDOM,' 

Surprised  and  indignant,  the  monarch 
instantly  dispatched  messengers  to 
summon  the  offender  to  his  presence  ; 
the  princes  seated  themselves  in  a 
circle  upon  the  grass  to  receive  him, 
and  on  his  arrival,  one  alone  among 
them,  Herc,  the  son  of  Dego,  im- 
pressed  with  reverence  by  the  stran- 
ger's  appearance,  stood  np  to  salute 
him.  That  they  heard  with  com- 
placency,  however,  his  àccount  of  the 
object  of  his  mission,  appears.  from 
his  preaching  at  the  palace  of  Tara,  on 
the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of 
the  King,  and  the  States-General,  and 


maintaining  an  argument  against  the 
most  learned  of  the  Druids,  in  which 
the  victory  was  on  his  side.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  only  person  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  rose  to  welcome 
him,  was  the  Archpoet,  Dubthach,  who 
became  his  convert  on  that  very  day, 
and  devoted  thenceforth  his  poetical 
talents  to  religious  subjects  alone.  The 
monarch  himself,  too,  wjiile  listening  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  his  surroundhig  nobles, 
*  It  is  better  that  I  should  believe  than 
die ;'  and,  appalled  by  the  awful  de- 
nouncements  of  the  preacher,  to  have  at 
once  professed  himself  a  Ohristian." — 
As  will  be  hereafter  seen,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Laegari  was  ever  really  cou- 
verted  from  idolatry. 

^  General  Donvention,  ^c.  The 
Four  Masters  record  this  convention 
as  having  been  held  inA.D.  438,  being 
the  lOth  year  of  Laegari's  reign,  and 
the  6th  of  St,  Patrick's  mission. 

^  Core.  He  could  not  have  been 
one  of  the  number,  for  he  must  have 
been  dead  long  previous  to  this  reign. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Aengus,  the 
King  of  Munster,  converted  by  St, 
Patrick. 

^  SencJias  Mor.  There  are  frag- 
ments,  said  to  be  of  this  ^york,  still 
extant  in  the  manuscript  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Some  hold 
that  the  work  so  called  was  a  mixed 
compilation  of  la  ws  and  history  ;  bufc 
some  of  the  ablest  of  modern  Irish 
antiquários   hold  that  it  was  a  body 
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that  is,  the  Great  Tradition.  The  põem  commencmg  witli  tlie 
words,  "Amirglim  Gluin-ghel,"  that  is,  *'Amirgin  tiie  White- 
kneed,"  bears  testimony  to  this  event,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
foUowing  verses : 

"  Nine  sages  framed  the  Seiíclias-Mor, 
And  with  stern  justice  set  aside 
The  falsehood  of  ali  Heathen  myths, 
Wheu  tested  by  their  hallowed  lore. 

"  Patrick,  Benen,^'  Cairnech  just, 
Laegari,  son  of  mighty  Niall, 
The  poet,  Fergus,  of  bright  smile, 
And  Dari,  King  of  Uladh. 

"  The  King  of  Mumha,  withont  stain, 
Core,  son  of  red-handed  Lugaidh  ;  * 
And  Ros  Mac  Tirchira,  skilled  in  langnage, 
Was  there,  with  wise  Dubthach  0'Lugair. 

'  *  These  sages  failed  not  in  their  task  ; 
The  truthful  Senchas  they  arranged  ; 
Correcting  it  with  judgment  meet, 
From  age  to  age  since  Amirghin.'* 

Then,  -when  the  Senchas  had  been  thus  purified,  the  Irish 
nobles  decreed  that  it  should  be  given  into  the  charge  of  the 
prelates  of  the  Irish  Church.  These  prelates  gave  orders  to  have 
it  copied  out  in  their  principal  chnrches.  Some  of  the  old 
books  so  written,  or  rescripts  of  them,  snrvive  to  the  present 
day,  such  as  the  Book  of  Armagh,  the  Psalter  of  Cashel,  the 
Book  of  Glendaloch,  the  Book  of  Ua  Congbala,  the  Book  of 
Clonmacnois,  the  Book  of  Fintann  crf  Cluain.  Aidnech,  the  Yel- 
low  Book  of  Moling,  and  the  Black  Book  of  Molaga.  Thence- 
forward,  in  order  that  no  injustice  should  be  done  to  any  of  the 

of  laws  solely,  and  that  it  was  it  that  named  Sescnèn,  at  whose  house  St. 

was  otherwise  called  the  Cain  PJiadraig  Patrick  had  staid,  when  journeying 

or  Patrick's  Law ;   of  which  it  was  towards  Temhair ,  for  the  first  time. 

Baid,  that  no  individual  Brehon  of  the  On  that  occasion,   Sescnèn  and    his 

Gaeís  has  dared  to  abrogate  anything  whole  family  were  converted  ;  and  his 

found  in  it.    It  is,  however,  quite  as  son,  a  boy,  to  whom  St.  Patrick.gave 

reàsonable  to  conclude  that  the  work  the  name  Benignus,  became  so  much 

likewise  contained  historie  records,  as  attached  to  the  saint,  that  he  insisted 

Dr.  Keating  relates.  upon    going    along    with  him.      He 

^  Benen.    This  was  St.  Benen,  or  afterwards     became    a    distinguíshed 

Benignus,  the  original  author  of  the  missionary,  and  was  deputed  to  various 

celebrated  Book  of  Rights.    He  was  of  paris  of  Ireland,  which  St.  Patrick 

a  Munster  family,  settled  in  the  plain  could  not  visit  in  person.    He  became, 

of  Breàgh,  near  Temhair,  and  descended  in  a  special  manner,  the  patron  of  Con- 

from  the  famous  champion  Tadg,  son  naught.      St.   Benen  eventually  suc- 

ofKian,  son  of  Olild  Olum.    We  are  ceeded  his  spiritual  father  as  Arch- 

told  that  his  father  was  á  nobleman  bishop  of  Armagh. 
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Irish  nobility,  tlie  substancé  of  ali  the  records  contained  in  any 
of  these  books.  was  kept  ín  the  Psalter  of  Temhair,  as  I  have 
heretofore  stated,  in  treatÍDg  of  King  Cormac,  son  of  Art, 
and  they  were  scrutinized  and  sanctioned  at  the  Féis  Temrach, 
or  general  oonvention  of  the  nation,  held  at  Temhair  every 
third  year. 

Heathen  Writers  of  Ancient  Iréland, 

In  Pagan  times,  our  principal  historie  aiithors,  from  time  to 
time,  were  Amirghin  Glun-ghel,  son  of  Miledb  of  Spain ;  Sen,  the 
son  of  Ughi,  Brighitt  {Breeyith\  an  authoress,  from  whom  is 
derived  the  common  expression  "Briathra  Brighdi,"  {Breehra 
Breedie^)  that  is,  the  Sayings  of  Brighitt ;  Connla  Oaein-brethach 
that  is,  of  mild  judgment,  a  Connaught  sage  ;  Senchan,  son  of 
Cul,  and  Factna,  his  son ;  Senchan,  son  of  Ólild ;  Morann,  the 
son  of  Maen ;  Fergus,  of  Fiannait,  in  Kiarraide  Luachra  (Kerry); 
Ferkerfcni,  the  Poet;  Neidi,  son  of  Ádna;  Athirni  Amhnas;  Fergus, 
the  Poet,  son  of  Athirni ;  Nera,  son  of  Finncoll ;  Sedamas,  son  of 
Morann ;  Feradach  the  Just,  a  royal  author  iipon  wisdom ; 
Fithil ;  Fergus  the  Poet ;  Dubthach  0'Lugair ;  and  Rosa,  son  of 
Tirchim.  It  was  these  three  last-mentioned  that  brought  the 
Senchas  to  St.  Patrick,  and  submitted  ít  to  be  examined  and 
expurgated  by  him. 

In  Pagan  times  no  person  could  hold  the  rank  of  Ollamh-re 
senchas,  or  doctor  of  history,  who  had  been  once  discovered  to 
have  falsiíied  a  single  fact.  In  like  manner,  no  person  could  hold 
the  rank  of  Breithemh,  that  is  of  doctor  of  íaw,  or  judge,  who  had 
once  given  corrupfc  judgment.  In  those  times  of  Paganism, 
some  of  them  were  under  religious  prohibitions  called  GrESA. 
Whenever  Sen,  the  son  of  Ughi,  delivered  a  partial  judgment, 
blisters  burst  forth  over  his  right  cíieek,  and  when  his  judgment 
was  just,  his  cheek  remained  smooth.  Connla  of  Mild  Judgments 
never  delivered  a  partial  sentence,  for  he  was  a  j  ust  man,  accord- 
ing  to  the  light  of  nature.  Senchan,  the  son  of  Cd,  never  gave 
a  false  judgment,  without  having  fasted  three  nights  before. 
Whenever  his  son,  Factna  the  Wise,  gave  a  false  judgment,  if 
it  were  in  the  harvest,  the  fruit  of  the  district  where  he  rested 
that  night  fell  to  the  earth  ;  but  if  his  judgment  were  true,  dien 
the  fruit  remained  on  the  trees.  But  if  the  trees  were  in  blos- 
som  when  he  gave  the  false  judgment,  the  cows  of  the  district 
slung  their  calves  !  Morann,  the  son  of  Maen,  never  gave  judg- 
ment without  his  Idh  Morainn^  that  is,  Morann's  Gollar,  round  his 
neck.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  collar  used  to  squeeze 
tightly  round  his  throat,  when  he  was  about  to  deliver  an  un- 
just  decree.    Thus  it  was  with  many  other  Pagan  authorities. 
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These  gesa  prevented  tHem  from  eitlier  corrupting  tlie  tradi- 
tions  er  tlie  la  ws. 

From  what  I  have  now  said,  it  will  be  seen  tliat  the  records 
of  Ireland  are  as  credible  as  tliose  of  any  other  nation,  tlius 
supported  by  the  writings  of  ancient  Paga»  authors,  and  inyest- 
igated  by  tbe  boly  clergy  and  prelates  of  tbe  Irish  Ghurcli. 


The  Féis  Temrach  held  hy  King  Laegari — Palaces  of  Temhair-^ 
Arrangement  of  lhe  Gr  and  Convention, 

Laegari,  son  of  Mali,  convened  this  assembly,  according  to 
tbe^nsage  of  bis  predecessors,  for  tho  purpose  of  reforming  tbe 
customs  and  laws  of  his  kingdom,  at  the  general  convention  of 
tlie  nation.  Wlien  the  nobles  and  ollamhs  of  Ireland  met 
togetber  on  sucb  occasions,  tbe  Ard-Eigb,  or  Sovereign  King  of 
Ireland,  dwelt  with  bis  honsebold,  apart  from  tbe  rest,  in  tbe 
Hall  of  Mi-Cuarta,  wbicb  was  specially  reserved  as  bis 
royal  residence.  Besides  tbis,  eacb  of  tbe  provincial  kings 
bad  a  royal  residence  appropriated  to  bimself,  at  Tembair.  Tbiis 
tbe  King  of  Munster  bad  tbe  Long-Muimnecb  {Long-Mueenagh), 
Long  is  synonymous  witb  fecA,  as  tbe  poet  sbowsin  tbe  following 
saying :  ^'Not  more  cburlisb  to  a  multitude  is  a  bad  boiise  {tech) 
witbout  inmates,  tban  is  a  tbronged  mansion  (long)^  And,  bence, 
comes  tbe  word  longphort^  a  town,  i.  e.  a  por\  anglice,  a  fort,  or 
embankment,  on  or  witbin  wbicb  tbere  are  bouses,  i.  e.  longa, 
Tbe  King  of  Leinster  occupied  tbe  Long  Laigbnecb  {Long- 
Loijnagli)y  or  Leinster  House.  Tbe  King  of  Connaugbfs  resi- 
dence was  called  tbe  Coisir-Oonnactacb  {Coshir'Connaghiagh\ 
or  Oonnaugbt  Banquet-House.  The  King  of  Ulster  dwelt  in  tbe 
Ecbrais-Ulladb  {Aghrish-  Vila),  or  Ulster  Honse.  Besides  tbese, 
tbere  were  tben  tbree  otber  cbief  buildings,  at  tbat  time,  at 
Tembair,  namely:  tbe  Carcar-na-ngiall  {Oarhar-nang-eeal)^  tbe 
Stronghold  of  tbe  Hostages,  wbere  tbe  King  of  Ireland  kept  bis 
prisoners ;  tbe  second  building  was  called  Relta-na-b-íiledb  {Èailta- 
na-villah\  tbat  is,  tbe  Star  of  tbe  Bards.  In  it  tbe  brebons, 
ollambs  and  bards  beld  tbeir  sittings,  and  bere  fines  and  erics 
were  imposed  upon  tbose  wbo  yiolated  tbe  laws  and  customs  of 
tbe  nation.  Tbe  tbird  building  was  tbe  Grianan-na-n-ingben 
{Oreanawn-nan-inneen)^  tbat  is  tbe  Palace,  or  House,  of  tbe 
Ladies.  Tbe  provincial  queens  resided  in  tbis,  eacb  in  ber  own 
private  apartments,  tbou^i  witbin  tbe  enclosure  of  tbe  building. 

But  wben  tbe  wliole  convention  met  to  originate  or  confirm 
laws  and  rules  for  tbe  nation,  it  beld  its  sessions  in  tbe  Tecb-mi- 
cuarta  {Tagh'mee-coorta\  wbicb  was  tbeir  bali  of  public  delibera- 
tion.    In  tbat  hall,  tbe  members  of  tbe  convention  sat  after  tbe 
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following  order :  tlie  King  of  Ireland  sat  iipon  tis  tlirone  m  the 
centre  of  the  assemblj,  with  his  fiice  to  the  west;  the  King  of 
Munster  sat  to  the  south  of  him,  for  the  ends  of  the  bmldmg 
faced  east  and  west ;  the  King  of  Leinster  sat  opposite  him;  the 
King  of  Connanght  behind  him,  and  behind  the  Kmg  of  Con- 
nanght,  again,  sat  the  Ollamhs  of  Ireland.  The  Kmg  of  Ulster 
sat  at  the  King's  right  hand,  to  the  north  of  him.  A  number  oí 
the  real  nobility  of  his  own  proper  Fifth  sat  near  each  of  theso 
princes.  The  following  rhymes  have  been  composed  by  a  bard- 
historian  npon  the  above-mentioned  arrangement ; 

"  Tlie  Miinstermen  sit  towards  tlie  south — 
This  doubtless  riglit  no  nian  denies  ; 
The  Leinstermen,  strong  in  their  might, 
Confront  the  Ard-righ,  face  to  face. 

"  Behind  the  king,  sit  Oonnachfs  men, 
Near  whom  the  truthful  Ollamhs  stay  ; 
There,  too,  the  King  of  Araide-^  sits, 
In  his  own  wonted,  proper  seat. 

«•  Kmg  ofAraide,  i  e.  of  Dal- Araide. 
By  this  is  meant  the  Kipg  of  the  pro- 
vince  Uladh,  or  Ulidia,  as  reduced^  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Oirghiallaigh. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  instead  of  the 
four  provincial  kings,  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Keating's  prose,  there  are  five  named  in 
thesebardicstanzas  ;  and  that,  amongst 
the  laLter  five,  no  King  of  Uladh  is  men- 
tioned. We  also  íind  the  King^  of 
Araide,  who  represented  the  ancient 
Ulidian  Kings,  driven  out  of  his  pro- 
per place,  and  the  King  of  Oirghiall 
seated  therein.  This,  while  it  proves 
that  the  verses  were  written  subsequent 
to  the  dismemberment  of  Ulster  by  the 
CoUas,  about  A.D.  331,  seems  also  to 
argue  that  it  was  written  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
Ailech,  by  the  Northern  Ui  Neill,  and 
the  supremacy  acquircd  by  the  latter 
tribe  in  Ulster.  The  arrangement 
given  down  in  the  prose  is,  indeed,  that 
which  was  the  usage  whilst  the  Olanna 
Eudraide,  of  the  line  of  Ir,  flourished  as 
lords  paramount  of  ali  Ulster.  The 
Kings  of  Connanght  would  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  least  honored  place 
in  the  States-General,  perhaps  because 
the  supremacy  of  that  Fifth  was  latest 
wrested  from  the  Fer-Bolgs,  by  the 
race  of  Miledh. 
The    following    benediction,    pro- 


nounced  by  St.  Patrick  upon  Ireland 

and  its  inhabitants,  is  found  in  the  Book 
of  Rig-hts,  prefixed  to  the  tract  called, 
The  Priviíeges  of  the  King  of  Eri,  at 
Temhair : 

TRANSLATION. 

The  Blessing  of  God  upon  you  ali, 
Men  of  Eri,  sons,  women, 
And  daughters ;  prince-blessing, 
■Wcal-blessing,  blcssiug  of  long-life, 
Health  blessing,  blcssing  of  excellence, 
Eternal-blessing,  heaven  blessing, 
Cloud-blessing,  sea-blessing, 
Fruit-blessing,  land-blessing, 
Crop-blessing,  dew-blessing, 
Blessing  of  eíements,  blessing  of  valor, 
Blessing  of  dexterity,  blessing  of  glory, 
Blessing  of  deeds,  blessing  of  honor, 
Blessing  of  happiness  be  upon  you  ali, 
.      Laics,  clerics,  while  I  command 
The  blessing  of  the  men  of  Heaven; 
It  18  my  bequest,  as  it  is  a  peiipettial 

BLESSING. 


ORIGINAL. 

BEXDACirr  Be  foraibh  nili, 
Foraibh  Erend,  mncaibh,  nmaibh, 
Sceo  inghenaibh,  flaith-bhendacht, 
Bal-bhcndacht,  buan-bhendacht, 
Slàn-bhcndacht,  sàr-bhendacht; 
Sir-bhendacht,  bendacht  Kimho, 
Nèl-bhendacht,  bendacht  mara, 
Mesc-bhendacht,  bendacht  thire, 
TorsKlh-bhendacht,  bendacht  drúchta, 
Bendacht  daithi,  bendacht  gaili, 
Bendacht  gaiscidh,  bendacht  gotha, 
Bendacht  gninaha,  bendacht  ordân, 
Bendacht  áini,  foraibh  nili, 
Laechaibh,  cleirchibh,  ccin  forcongraldb, 
Bendacht  fer  Nimhe ; 
Is  mo  ebert,  òs  bhith-bheikdaoht. 
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"  The  right  liand  of  strong  Temliair's  King, 
By  well-known  and  unquestioned  rule, 
Belongs  to  OirghialPs  favored  men, 
'Mongst  them  no  riyal  claims  a  seat." 


It  was  over  Laegari,  son  of  ISTiall,  that  tlie  people  of  Leinster 
and  Crimtliann,  son  of  Enna  Kennsslacli,  gained  the  battle  of  Ath 
Dara/^  The  king  was  made  prisoner  at  this  battle,  but  his 
enemies  set  liim  at  liberty,  upon  his  giving  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Stars  of  Heaven  as  guarantees  that  he  would  never  again  de- 
mand  the  Boromha  Laighen/^  or  Cow  Tribute  of  Leinster,  from 
them.  líe,  however,  did  not  keep  his  oath.  But  in  vengeance 
for  his  perjury,  he  was  killed*^  by  lightning  at  Grellach-Dabail, 
near  the  Liffey.     Of  his  death ;  a  poet  saj^^s  : 

"  Laegari,  son  of  Niall,  fell      ^ 
Near  Lifi's  stream  of  greenest  banks  ; 
God's  vengeful  elements,  provoked, 
His  doom  of  death  dealt  to  the  king." 

The  wife  of  Laegari^  was  Agneis,  daughter  of  a  chieftain  of  the 
Ui  Liathain ;  and  she  was  the  mother  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Laegari, 


^'  Ath-Dara,  i.  e/the  Ford  of  the 
Oak.  This  place  was  situated  on  the, 
River  Berba,  or  Barrow.  The  Four 
Masters  record  the  battle  as  having 
been  fought  A.D.  457 — the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Armagh,  and  of  the 
death  of  Sen-Phatraicc,  the  chief  of  St. 
Patrick's  Seniors. 

^^  Boromha  Laighen,  According  to 
the  historical  tract  which  takes  its 
title  from  this  tribute,  Laegari  violat- 
ed  his  oath  in  two  years  and  a  half 
after  he  had  taken  it,  by  raaking  a 
foray  into  Leinster,  where  he  seized  a 
prey  of  oxen,  at  Sidh-Nectain,  where 
tho  Boyns  has  its  sonrce  ;  "  but  as  he 
advancíd  to  Cais  the  elements  of  "God 
wreaked  vengeance  upon  him,  that  is, 
the  air  forsook  him,  the  sun  burned 
him,  and  the  earth  swallowed  him." 

^^  Laegari  Died,  èfc.  There  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  Laegari  died  a 
Pagan. .  In  his  notes  upon  the  Four 
Masoers,  Dr.  0'Donovan  tells  us,  on 
the  autliority  of  an  ancient  historie 
tract,  preserved  in  the  Leabl^ar  na.h- 
Uidhri,  that  it  had  been  prophesied  to 
him,  that  he  would  come  by  his  death 
between  Eri  and  Alba  (Ireland  and 
Scotland),  for  which  reason  he  (unlike 
his  father  Niall)  never  went  on  any 


naval  expedition.  But  when  he  went 
a  second  time,  without  regard  to  his 
oath,  with  a  great  army,  to  demand 
the  Borumha  Laighen,  and  had  reached 
Grellaçh-Daphill,  by  the  side  of  Caissí, 
in  Magh  Liphi,  between  two  hills 
called  Eri  and  Alba,  that  he  was  there 
slain  by  the  iucensed  elements.  His 
body  was  carried  thence  to  Temhair, 
and  there  interred,  with  his  weapons 
upon  him,  in  the  south-east  of  the 
externai  rampart  of  Bath-Laegari,  with 
his  face  turned  towards  the  Loinster- 
men,  as  if  fighting  them.  Laegari 
could  not  believe  in  the  Ohristian 
religion,  because  he  had  made  a  pro- 
mise  to  his  father  Niall  that  he  would 
not  swerve  from  Pagan  customs. 
"  For,"  said  that  king,  "  My  father 
Niall  would  never  suffer  that  I  should 
believe,  but  he  commanded  me  to  be 
buried  in  the  high  places  at  Temhair,  as 
if  in  the  midst  of  warriors  standing  up 
in  battle." 

^^  Laeg'ari's  Wife,  ^c.  The  miracle 
introduced  in  this  place,  if  it  was  ever 
really  wrought,  is  told,  accompanied 
by  such  frivolous  and  unnecessary 
details,  that  it  has  ali  the  appearance 
of  being  one  of  those  extra vagant  fables 
with  which  story-tellers  have  disfigured 
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wliora  we  sliall  liereafter  íind  oii  tlie  Irish.  tlirone.  Tiiis  lady  did 
not  follow  her  husband^s  example,  but  liad  received  the  faith  from 
St.  Patrick.  Patrick,  on  one  occasion  carne  to  visit  her,  attended 
bj  Hs  escort  of  priests.  The  queen  welcomed  tbem,  and  got  food 
prepared  for  them  ;  whereupon,  her  son  Lugaidh  commenced  to 
eat  of  it  ravenously.  While  he  was  thus  eugaged,  a  piece  of 
meat  stuck  in  his  throat,  bj  whlch  he  was  choked,  and  he  died  im- 
mediately.  The  queen  screamed,  and  threw  her  son  npon  the 
protection  of  Patrick.  The  saint  then  retired  to  a  solitarj^  house, 
whitherhe  orderedthe  child's  deadbody  to  be  brought  to  him.  Ha 
there  made  fervent  prayer  to  God,  and  remained  alone  with  the 
body  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  without  meat  or  drink.  ©u 
the  third  day,  the  archangel  Michael  carne  to  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  dove,  and  told  him  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  have  his  prayer 
granted,  and  the  child  restored  to  life.  The  dove  thbn  thrast 
its  bill  into  the  open  mouth  of  the  boy,  who  lay  upon  his  l^ack, 
and  plncked  the  piece  of  meat  from  his  throat.  Then  the  boy 
Lugaidh  recovered  immediately,  and  the  dove  vanished  unper- 
ceived. 

When  the  qneen  heard  that  her  son  was  alive  again,  she  carne 
joyfully  to  Patrick,  and  knelt  at  his  feet  to  thank  him.  "  Prin- 
cess,"  said  he,  ''  it  is  not  to  me  thou  owest  thanks  for  thy  son, 
but  to  the  archangel  Michael,  who  has  restored  him  to  life."  He 
then  told  her  the  meaning  of  his  words.     When  she  had  heard 


the  lives  of  many  of  the  fatliers  of  the 
Irish  Church — seemingly  with  no  other 
object  than  the  amusement  of  the  igno- 
rant-vulgar.  Though  Dr.  Keatiiig  has 
transcribed  but  few  of  these  in  his 
history,  he  has  still  introduced  but  too 
many  of  such  cliildish  and  incredible 
tales.  If  it  did  please  the  Alraighty 
to  suspend  the  ordinary  routine  of 
natural  law,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
labors  of  these  holy  men,  it  is  vain  for 
ns  to  search  for  the  workings  of  the  ' 
divine  hand  in  many  of  the  needless 
and  objectless  miracles,  recorded  in 
many  of  those  romantic  compositions 
composod  by  Irish  story-tellers,  with  no 
higher  object  thau  that  of  many  of  the 
novelists  of  modern  times— pas time. 
We  need  not,  indeed,  to  have  recourse 
to  fabulous  narrativos  in  order  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  wonderful  fruits  of 
the  labors  and  preaching  of  St.  Patrick 
and  his  disciples.  It  may  be  learned 
from  the  almost  instantaneous  spring- 
ing  up  of  the  Irish  Church.  Oompared 
with  the  slow  progress  made  by  Chris- 

27 


tian  missionaries  in  other  lands,  St. 
Patrick  might  have  applied  the  words 
of  the  Roman  conqueror  of  the  neigii- 
boring  isle  of  Britain,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici, 
to  the  moral  conquest  which  he  achiev- 
ed  in  Pagan  Ireland.  The  apostle  Í3 
scarcely  in  his  grave,  when  the  country 
which  he  has  converted  is  already 
famed  throughout  Christendom  for  the 
nuraber  of  her  schools  of  piety  and 
learning ;  famed  for  the  number  of 
zealous  missionaries  she  has  sent  forth 
to  teach  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gos 
pel  to  the  barbarian  conquerors  of 
Europe,  and  famed,  also,  for  her  classic 
and  scientific  scholars  —  pioneers  of 
that  civilization  that  was  destined  to 
succeed  the  effete  systems  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Even  in  St.  Patrick's 
lifetime,  the  líiberniau  Scot  Siedhuil 
(Shiel),  called  in  Latin  Sedulius,  among 
other  writings  of  merit,  was  the  autbor 
of  a  Latin  põem  (the  Paschale  Opus), 
upon  the  life  of  Christ,  from  which  the 
Catholic  Church  has  selected  some  of 
her  most  beautiful  hymns. — SeeMoore, 
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the  manner  in  whicli  tbe  miracle  had  been  performed,  slie  took 
■ppon  herself  an  obligation,  to  bestow  a  sbeep  out  of  every  flock 
slie  owned,  and  a  portion  of  each  of  her  meais  to  the  God's 
poor,  everyjear  she  lived,  ia  honor  of  Michael  the  Archangel, 
She  also  ipstituted  the  same  practice  throiighout  Ireland,  as  a 
ciistom  amongst  ali  those  whom  Patrick  had  converted  to  the 
Faith.  From  this  event  arose  the  custom  of  the  Michaelmas 
sheep  and  the  Mir-Mhichaeil  (ifeer-  Veehail)^  or  Michaelmas  Por- 
tion, which  is  observed  in  Ireland  down  to  the  present  day. 


A.D.  457.''  Olild  Molt/'  son  of  Dathi,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon, 
became  king,  and  ruled  Ireland  for  twenty  years.  His  wife  was 
Uctdelb  ( Ughdelvé),  daughter  of  Aengus,  King  of  Munsíer.  Ho 
was  surnamed  Molt,  becanse  when  his  mother,  Ethni,  danghter 
of  Orach,  was  pregnant  of  him,  she  longed  for  the  flesh  of  a  wether, 
(called  molt  in  Irish).  For  this  reason,  when  he  was  bom,  one 
of  her  attendant  ladies,  named  Fiai,  daughter  of  Eocaidh,  gave 
him  the  snrname  Molt.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Olild  Molt,  that 
Amalgaidh,"^'  son  of  Fiachra,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  King 
of  Connanght,  died,  after  a  reign  of  twentj  years.  In  it  also 
died  Muredach  Munderg,*^  soii  of  Fergns,  son  of  Olild,  who  had 
ruled  Ulster  for  twelve  years.  The  Assembly  of  Temhair  was 
held  by  King  Olild  Molt. 

Assemblies  of  Cruachain  and  EmJiain, 

There  were  three  great  general  assemblies  of  the  States,  custoni- 
ary  in  Ireland  in  former  days,  namely :  the  Féis  of  Temhair,*^  or 
Tara,  the  Féis  of  Cruachain^*'  and  the  Féis  of  Emhain. 

**A.  D.  459.    Four  Masters.  He  was  converted  by  St.  Patrick,  iu 

*^  Olild  IY .    The  silly  reason  given  person. 
for  his  surname  Molt  is  very^far-fetched        ^^    Muredach    Munderg,    i.  e.   the 

and  unlikely.    If  the  word  has  had  no  Eed-necked.    He  was  of  the  Dal  Fia- 

other  meaning  than  its  modern  one, '  tach  tribe,  and  died  in  479.     He  miist 

wether,  the  son  of  Dathi  acquired  it,  not  be  confounded  with  Eocaidh  Mun- 

most  probably,  from  some    personal  remar,  i.  e.  the  Short-necked,  grand- 

pecuMarity.      The   term  is  even    yet  father  of  Fergus  Mor  MacEircandhis 

sometimes  applied,  as  a  nickname,  to  brothers. 

persons  of  a  stout  and  compact,  but        '^  Assembly  of  Temhair.  Two  assem- 

rather  undersized  figure.    Thus  does  blies  of  the  States-General  are  speci- 

Homer  compare  one  of  his  heroes  to  "  a  ally  recorded  dnring  this  reign — one 

thick-fleeced  ram."  in  463,  the  other  in  465.  Olild  appears 

^^  Amalgaidh.  His  death  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  wise    prince.      His 

ift  theFour  Masters,  míder  A.D.  449,  predecessor  having  evidently  died  an 

in  the  reign  of  Laegari.    From  him  unbeliever,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  con- 

Tir-Amhalghaidh,  now   Tirawley,  in  sidered  the  first   Christian  King  of 

May  o,  has  its  name.    Amalgaidh  was  Ireland. 
the  first  Christian  King  of  Oonnaught.        ^  Fei$  of  Cruachain  and  the  Féis  of 
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We  liave  heretofore  treated  of  tlie  affairs  transacted  at  the 
Féis  of  Temhair.  The  cMef  business  done  at  the  two  latter  was 
the  examination  of  those  persons,  who  exercised  mechanical  or 
laborious  crafts  in  Ireland,  such  as  the  smiths,  carpenters,  or 
other  handicraftmen.  The  ollamhs  and  nobles,  assembled  at 
tliose  meetings,  were  wont  to  elect  sixty  persons  of  each  craft  out 
of  those  that  presented  themselves  ou  these  occasions  ;  after  this, 
they  assigned  to  each  man  his  own  distinct  district  of  Ireland, 
wherein  to  practice  his  calling ;  but,  even  then,  it  was  not  law- 
ful  for  him  to  practice  his  craft,  in  such  district,  without  having 
íirst  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Saei-rè-ceird  {See-i^é-caird)^ 
or  Master  Mechanic  of  his  own  craft,  who  presided  over  the 
district  assigned  to  him ;  and  without  having  been  approved 
bj  said  Master  Mechanic,  as  fally  competent  to  practice  his  craft, 
because  "  Bardcraft^^  is  similar  to  Handicraft." 

The  Lebar  íris  calls  Olild  Molt,  the  King  of  the  Scots.  It 
was  during  his  reign  St.  Benen,  or  St.  Benignus,  the  Comhorba 
or  successor  of  St.  Patriek,"  died.  It  was,  moreover,  in  his  time 
that  the  Scots  and  Picts  waged  war  against  Ambrosius,  King  of 
Britain.     Conall  Cremthanni^^  died  during  his  reign,  as  did,  like- 


Emhain.  These  must  not  be  confound- 
ed  vvith  the  great  national  festivais  held, 
as  before  seen,  at  Tlactga,  Talti  and 
Uisnech.  The  aentai^^he  [ainthee),  or 
fairs,  held  at  Emhain  and  Cruachain 
must  have  been  respectively  the  pro- 
vincial festivais  of  Ulster  and  Con- 
naught.  They  seem  improperly  intro- 
duced  here,  in  so  much  as  Emhain  had 
been  destroyed  centuries  before  the 
present  reign,  and  the  former  glory  of 
the  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh,  had  long 
passed  away.  Oonnaught,  too,  was  no 
longer'held  by  her  ancient  Belgic  kings. 
She  had  now  become  an  appanage  of 
the  race  of  Oonn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles. 

^'  Bar  d  craft,  ^c.  In  Gaelic, "  Is  inann 
dàn  is  ceird" — seemingly  an  ancient 
legal  maxim,  which  would  mean  that 
the  members  of  the  bardic  and  mechani- 
cal professions  were  governed  by  simi- 
lar' la  ws. 

^'  Comharba  of  St.  Patrick  St 
Benen  had  succeeded  St.  Patrick  as 
Archbishop  of  Arrnagh,  upon  the  lat- 
ter sainfs  retirement  from  that  see 
in  455.  The  G-aelic  word,  Comharba, 
means  ecclesiastical  successor.  As 
before  stated,  he  was  the  original  com- 


piler  of  the  Book  of  Bights,  as  the 
following  verse  of  that  ancient  work 
testifies  : 

"  Benen— a  blessing  on  the  man — 
Is  he  who  placed  in  Caisirs  Psalter 
The  rents  and  senchas  of  each  king, 
That  noblest  walks  the  land  of  Mumha." 

^^  Conall  Cremtkanni,  the  brother 
of  Laegari,  and  the  ancestor  of  the 
royal  family  of  0'Mael-Sechlain,  or 
0'Melaghlin,  who  bore  the  tribe  name 
of  Olann  Oolmíiin.  Seventeen  Irish 
monarchs  descendéd  from  this  Conall, 
who  died  in  475.  In  the  year  464,  bis 
brother,  Conall  Gulban,  founder  of  the 
Kinèl-Conaill,  had  been  killed  by  the 
Masraide,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Belgae, 
or  Fer-Bolgs,  seated  in  Magh-Slecht, 
near  Bally-Magauran,  county  Cavan, 
and  in  the  next  year,  we  are  told,  that 
Eogan,  son  of  Niall,  founder  of  Kinèl 
Eogain,  died  of  grief  for  his  brother 
Conall,  and  was  buried  at  Uisci-Caein, 
now  Eskaheen,  in  Inishowen,  county 
TDonegal. 

"  Of  tears  died  Eogan,  son  tf^  Niall, 
CSo  loving  was  his  kindly  nature,) 
For  Conall  of  the  hardy  deeds, 
He  lies  fali  low  at  Uiscl-caein." 

— See  Four  Master s* 
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wise  St.  larlatlii/*  who  was  the  third  Ardibishop  of  Armagb, 
after  St.  Patrick.     Simplicius  was  then  the  Sovereign.  Pontiff. 

Olild  Molt  fought  the  battle  of  Dumlia-Caicliir^^  against  the 
Leinstermen,  in  which  great  numbers  fell  on  both  sides.  At- 
tacked  bj  Lugaidh,  son  of  his  predecessor  Laegari,  who  was  as- 
sisted  by  Murkertach  Mor  Mac  Erca,  by  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of 
Conall  Cremthanni,  andby  Fiacaidh  Lonn,  sonof  Caelbadh,  King 
of  Dal- Araide,  Olild  was  vanquished  and  slain,  at  the  battle  of 
Ocha/^  of  which  the  bard  sajs : 

*  By  Lugaidh  and  by  Fiachra  Lonn 
And  by  the  tall  Murkertach  Mor, 
With  whom  was  Fergus,  free  from  faults, 
Was  slain  the  generous  Olild'  Molt." 

It  was  twenty  years  after  this  battle  of  Ocha,  that  the  six  sons  of 
Erc,  son  of  Eocaidh  Munremar,  passed  over  to  Alba.  They  wefe 
named  the  two  Aengnses,  the  two  Loarns  and  the  two  Ferguses. 

Three  hundred  and  seven  years  had  passed  between  the  time 
of  Concobar,  son  of  Nesa,  and  that  of  Cormac,  son  of  Art ;  two 
hundred  and  four  years  from  the  time  of  Cormac  until  the  battle 
of  Ocha  was  fought ;  and  it  was  twenty  years  after  that  event, 
when  the  sons  of  Erc  migrated  to  Alba. 

Duach  Galach,"  the  yonngest  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  was  King  of  Connaught  in  thè  time  of  Olild.  He 
reigned  seven  years,  until  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  Eocaidh 
Tirmcarna. 

LUGAIDH,  AED-EIGH. 

A.  D.  477.^'  Lugaidh,^^  son  of  Laegari,  son  of  Mali  ISTaei-ghial- 
iach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  now  mounted  the*  throne  of  Ireland, 

'^  St.  larlathi,     His  name  is  also  combat,  rendered  masters  of  ali  Ire^ 

written    larfhlaithe   (Eerluhie).      He  land."— ilfoorc.    The  chiefs  who  united 

did  not  die  until  the  next  reign,  in  against  Olild  on  this  occasion  were 

481.      He  must  not  be    confounded  his    successor    Lugaidh,    Murkertach 

with  St.  larlath,  of  Tuara.  St.  Patrick  Mac  JErca,  Fergus  Kerbeol,  Fiachra, 

being  still  alive,  had  now  seen  two  of  king  of  Dal-Araide,  and   Orimthann, 

his  successors  borne  to  their  graves  king  of  Leinster.    "  It  was  of  this  bat- 

before  himself.  tle  Beg  Mac  Dé  said :                      . 

^  Dumha   Caithif^    i.  e.    Caicher-s  .,^^         ^^^.  ^r^.          ^     ^. 

Mound.  It  is  sometimes  called  Dumha  S^E^Íe  ^ÚPoTmXí^gf^n^ 

Aichir.     Locality  unknown.  'Gainst  Olild  Molt,  son  of  Dathi, 

^«    Ocha.     This   place  was    situated  0'er  whom  the  trlbeofAraidetriamplied," 

near  Temhair.     "  The  memorable  mi-  —See  Four  Masters. 

gration  of  the  sons  of  Erc  is  markedf  ^^  Daach    Galach.      This  was    the 

by  Irish  annalists  as  having  occurred  youth  to  whom  St.  Patrick  had  given 

twenty  yeafs  after  the  great  battle  of  his  benediction.    Itwas  Duach  Te;ig- 

Ocha,  in  which  Olild  Molt  was  slain.  umha,  not  Duach  Galach,  that  fell  by 

Th4s  battle  itself,  too,  forms  an  epoch  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  several  years  later. 

in  Irish  history,  as  the  race  of  the  ^  A.  D.  479.    Four  Masters. 

Nials,  on  whom  victory  then  declared,  ^^  Lugaidh  VI.  He  reigned  twenty- 

were,  by  the  fortunes  of  that  day's  five  years,  according  to  some  accounts. 
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whicli  lie  held  for  twenty  years.  Ali  tiiis  time  Fraech,  son  of  Fí«lii- 
,  caidh,  was  King  of  Leinster.  In  the  reign  of  Lngaidli  was  fonght 
the  battle  of  Kell-Osha,^°  in  Magli-Fea,  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
four  miles  west  of  Leighlin.  In  it  fell  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraecli, 
King  of  Munster,^^  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-six  years;  and 
with  liini  was  slain  his  wife  Ethni  Uathach,  daiighter  of  Crimth- 
ann,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach.  They  were  slain  by  Murkertach 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  and '  Olild,  son  of  Dunlaing.  It  was  of  this 
fight  that  the  poet  has  said : 

*'  Tlien  died  that  brandi,  that  spreading  tree®^  of  gold^ 
Praiseworthy  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech, 
By  01ild's  hand  his  luck  wènt  down, 
On  fell  Kell-Osnadh's  sloping  field." 

After  this,  Fraech,  son  of  Finncaidh,  wás  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Granni,"  by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Carbri.  Félix  the  Third  was  then 
Pope,  that  is,  in  the.tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lngaidh,  son  of 
Laegari.  About  this  time,  also,  was  fonght  the  battle  of  Slem- 
hain,*"*  in  Meath,  by  Carbri,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages. 
St.  Mochaei,^°  of  Aendrom,  died,  and  the  battle  of  Kemi-Albi^^ 


^°  Kell-osna,  or  Kell-osnadha,  is  now 
Kelliston,  and  lies  in  the  barony  of 
Forth. 

^'  King  of  Munster.  According  to 
the  old  annals  of  Innisfallen,  he  was 
one  of  the  íive  kings  of  the  line  of 
Eber,  that  the  southerns  claimed  as 
monarchs  of  Irei  and,  after  the  introduc- 
tion  of  Christianity,  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever,  that  he  was  never  generally  ack- 
nowíedged  as  such,  though  he  may 
have  been  called  so  by  his  own  people, 
and  have  had  more  power  in  his  own 
half  of  Ireland  than  the  monarch  had 
in  his.  The  battle  in  which  he  fell 
was  fonght  in  489. 

^^  Spreading  Tree,  Sfc.  "  He  is  the 
common  ancestor  of  the  septs  of  Mac 
Carthy,  0'Callaghan,  0'Keefrf'  and 
0'Sulíivan,  now  so  widely  spread 
throughout  Ireland,  England  and 
America,  and  even  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  some  of  them 
bear  coronets.  If  the  saplings  of  the 
"  spreading  tree  of  gold  "  could  now  be 
reckoned  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  have  pullulated,  it  would  appear 
that  they  are  vastly  numerous,  and 
that,  as  the  multiplication  of  a  race  is 
a  bíessing,  King  Aengus  has  reaped 
the  full  beneíit  of  the  *  alma  benedictio' 
imparted   by  St.  Patrick,  when   he 


baptized  him  at  Cashel,  and,  by  a 
singular  mistake,  put  his  faith  to  the 
trial  by  piercing  his  foot  with  his 
crozier."  —  O^Donovan.  Numerous, 
indeed,  they  are,  but  wheri  will  they 
remember  that  the  altars  of  Cashel  lie 
overthrown,  that  strangers  possess  the 
fertile  fields  of  the  Eoganachts,  and  that 
gaunt  famine,  more  murderous  by 
far  than  the  swords  of  Leth  Cuinn, 
spreads  periodical  desolation  through 
the  wretched  homesteads  of  Leth- 
Mogha  2--E(L 

^^  Gmnni.  There  were  two  battles 
fought  at  this  place  in  the  reign  of 
Lugaidh.  In  the  first,  fought  in  485, 
amongst  the  Leinstermeu  themselves, 
Finncaidh,  lord  of  the  Ui  Kinnselaigh, 
and  father  of  Fraech,  fell.  The  second, 
that  above-mentioned,  was  fought  in 
492,  against  Murkertach  Mac  Erca. 

^^  Slemhain.  This  battle  was  fought 
in  492.  The  Capíjri,  son  of  Niall,  who 
gained  it.  was  an  obstinate  Pagan,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  of  St.  Patrick. 
«  ^^  St.  Mochaei.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Patrick.  He  died  in  496.  Aendrom 
is  now  called  Mahee  Island — situated 
in  Strangford  Lough. 

^  Kenn  Alhi.  Probably  the  name  of 
some  hill  in  Magh  Albi,  in  the  south  of 
Kildare.  The  battle  was  fought  in  494. 
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wa6  fouglit  in  Leinster,  bj  Carbri,  tbe  above-mentioned  son  of 
Niall ;  then,  also,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Seghais,"  where  Buach 
Teng-umlia,  King  of  Connaught,  was  killed  bj  Murkertach  Mor 
Mac  Erca,  as  the  poet  says  in  this  verse : 

"  The  battle  of  Belga,  the  battle  of  Mucrumha, 
And  the  battle  of  Tuaim  Druba, 
And,  with  these,  the  battle  of  Seghais, 
Whereín  fell  Duach  Teng-umha." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  battle  of  Lochmagh''  was  gained 
by  the  Leinstermen  over  the  Ui  Neill,  and  in  it  great  numbers 
were  slain  on  both  sides. 

Final  Settlement  of  the  DalEíadic  /Scois''  in  Alba. 

A.  D.  503.  Shortly  afterwards,  Fergus  Mor,  sou  of  Erc,'* 
with  the  Dal  Eiada,  emigrated  to  Alba,  and  seized  npon  its 
sovereignty.'*^ 


"  Ssghais.  The  old  name  of  the 
Curlieu  Hills,  near.Boyle,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Roscommon  and  Sligo.  "  The 
cause  of  the  battle  was  this,  viz  :  Mur- 
kertach was  a  guarantee  between  the 
king  and  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  his 
brother,  and  Eocaidh  was  taken  pris- 
oner,  against  the  protection  of  Murker- 
tach. In  proof  of  which  Kennfaeladh 
said  : 

" '  The  battle  of  Seghais— 
From  woman's  wrath  it  spraiig ; 
There,  r^d  gore  over  Ianco3  weílftd, 
For  Duisech,  Duach's  daughter  I ' " 

— Four  Masters, 

Duisech  was  the  wife  of  Murkertach 
Mac  Erca,  whom  she  excited  to  fight 
this  battle  against  her  own  father, 
because  he  had  imprisoned  her  foster- 
father. 

^^  Lochmagh,  'The  battle  wag  not 
fought  until  ÕOO. 

^  Settlement  of  the  Dal-Riadic  Scots. 
This  migration  is  in^)roperly  entered 
9.t  A.  D.  498  in  the  Four  Masters.  It 
did  not  occur  until  the  year  5Q3,  as  Dr. 
Connor  has  shown  [Proleg.  ad  Ann.,  p. 
Ixxxvi.)  —  See  Dr.  0'Donovan's  note 
upon  the  evcnt,  p.  160  Four  Masters. 

^°  Erc.  He  was  the  son  of  Eocaidh 
Munremhar,  and  King  of  the  Dal-Ria- 
da.  He  had  himself  made  a  fresh  Irish 
settlement  in  Alba  in  440 ;  but,  it 


would  appear  that  the  Scoto-Albanian 
cojonists  were,  at  the  preseut  time,  op- 
pressed  by  their  neighbors  the  Picts. 
The  reader  must  ■  not  confound  this 
Erc,  the  Dalriadic  chief,  with  Erc,  or 
Erca,  the  mother  of  Murkertach,  the 
next  king  of  Ireland. 

'"*  Seized  upon  its  Sovereignty.  "  The 
colony  planted  in  those  regions  by  ■ 
Carbri  Riada,  in  the  middle  of  the 
third  century,  though  constantly  fed 
with  supplies  from  the  parent  stock 
(the  Dalriadians  of  Antrim),  had  ruu 
írequent  risks  of  extirpation  from  tha 
superior  power  of  their  neighbors  and 
rivais,  the  Picts.  In  the  year  503, 
however,  the  Dalriadian  princes  of 
Ireland,  aided  by  the  then  all-powerful 
influence  of  the  Hy-Nial  family,  were 
enabled  to  trangpíant  a  new  colony 
iuto  North.  Britain,  which,  extending 
the  limits  of  the  forraer  settlement,  set 
up,  for  the  first  time,  a  regai  authority, 
and  became,  in  a  single  century,  suffi- 
ciently  powerful  to  shake  oíf  ali  de- 
pendence  upon  Ireland."  —  Moore's 
HintoTij  of  Ireland. 

"  The  Scots  were  of  Irish  origin 
for,  to  the  great  confasion  of  history, 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  those,  at 
least,  of  the  conquering  and  predomi- 
nating  caste,  were  called  Scots.  A 
colony  of  these  Irish  Scots,  distin- 
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Deaih  of  St.  Patrick,  ihe  Apostle. 

^  Patrick  diecr'  in  Ireland,  A.  D.  493,  in  the  fourteentli  year 
of  Liigaidli's  reign,  after  having  lived  one  liundred  and  twentj' 
two  years  on  this  earth,  as  I  have  heretofore  sliown. 


çuislied  by  the  name  of  Dalriads,  or 
Dalreuàini,  natives  of  Ulster,  had 
early  attempted  a  settlement  ou  the 
coast  of  Argyleshire.  They  tmally 
established  themselves  there  under  Fer» 
gus,  the  soH  of  Eric,  about  the  year 
Õ03,  and,  recruited  by  cólon íes  from 
Ulster,  coiitinued  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease,  until  they  formed  a  nation, 
which  occupied  the  western  side  of 
Scotland,"  <fee.  —  Sír  Walter  ScotVs 
Hístoxy  of  Scotland, 

''  Sl  Patrick' s  DeatJu  "  The  age  of 
Christ,  492.  The  fifteenth  year  of  Lu- 
gaidh,  Patrick,  son  of  Qalphronn,  son 
of  Potaide,  Archbishop,  First  Primate 
and  Chief  Apostle  of  Ireland,  whom 
Pope  Celestine  the  First  had  sent  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  disseminate 
relígion  and  piety  among  the  Irish,  was 
the  person  who  separated  them  from 
the  worship  of  idols  and  spectres,  who 
conquered  and  destroyed  the  idols 
which  they  had  for  worshiping,  who 
expelled  deraons  and  evil  spirits  from 
among  them,  and  brought  them  from 
the  darkncss  of  sin  and  vice  to  tlie 
light  of  falth  aíid  good  w^orks,  and 
who  guíded  ajid  conducted  their  souls 
from  the  gates  oí  hell,  to  the  gates 
of  the  kiiigdora  of  heaven.  ít  was 
be  that  baptized  and  blessed  the 
nien,  women,  sons,  and  daughters 
of  Ireland,  with  their  territories  and 
tribes,  both  fresh  waters  and  sea 
inlets.  It  was  by  him  ihat  many 
cells,  monasteries  and  churches  irera 
founded  throughout  Ireland,  seven 
hundred  churches  was  their  num- 
ber.  It  was  by  him  that  bishops, 
priestK,  and  clerks  of  eFery  dignity 
w(òVQ  ordained,  seven  hundred  bish- 
ops, and  three  thousand  priesís  was 
their  numben  He  worked  so  many 
miracles  and  wonders,  that  the  hu- 
inan  mind  is  incapable  of  remember- 
kg  or  recording  the  araount  of  good 
which  hedid  upon  the  earth.  When 
iàjò  time  of  St.  Patrick's  death  ap- 


proached,  he  received  the  body  of 
Christ  from  the  hands  of  the  holy 
bishop,  Tassach,  in  the  hundred  and 
twenty-second  year  of  bis  age,  and 
resigned  his  spirit  to  heavem  There 
was  a  rising  of  battle  and  a  cause  of 
dissension  in  the  province,  contending 
for  the  body  of  Patrick,  after  his  death 
-^the  Ui  Neill  and  the  Oirghialla,  at- 
tempting  to  bring  it  to  Armagh  ;  the 
Ulta  to  keep  it  with  themselves.  And 
the  Ui  Neill  aud  the  Oirghialla  carne 
to  a  certain  water,  and  the  river  swel- 
led  against  them,  so  that  they  were  not 
able  to  cross  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
greatiKss  of  the  flood.  When  the 
fiood  subsided,  these  hosts,  i.  e.  the 
Ui  Neill  and  the  Ulta,  united  on  terms 
of  peace  to  bring  the  body  of  Patrick 
with  them.  It  appeared  to  each  of 
them,  that  each  had  the  body,  convey- 
ing  it  to  their  respectivo  territories ; 
so  that  God  separated  them  in  this 
manner,  without  a  fight  or  battle.  The 
body  of  Patrick  was  after wards  buried 
atDun-da-leth-glas,  with  great  honor 
and  veneration.  And  during  the  twelve 
iiights  that  the  religious  seniors  were 
watching  the  body,  with  psalms  and 
hymns,  it  was  not  night  iíi  Magh-inis, 
or  the  neighborhood,  as  they  thought, 
but  as  if  ít  were  the  'full  undarkened 
light  of  day." — Four  Masters. 

The  Tassach  mentioned  in  the  ex- 
tract,  was  the  patron  saint  of  Rath 
Colptha,  now  Baholp,  near  Saul,  in  the 
*barony  of  Lecale,  and  county  Down. 
Saul  (ín  Irish,  Sabhal  Phadraig,  i.  e. 
Patrick's  Barn,)  was  the  first  place 
where  the  saint  had  celebrated  the 
Divine  Sacriíice  after  his  landing  in 
Ireland.  It  was  granted  to  him  by  the 
chieftain  Dieho,  his  earliest  convert, 
and  having  been  consecrated  by  his 
first  spiritual  triumph,  it  continued  to 
be  his  most  favored  retreat,  unto  his 
death.  "  No  sooner  had  the  news 
spread  throughout  Ireland  that  the 
great  apostle  was  no  more,  than  th« 
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Lugaidli  died  soon  after.     He  was  Idlled  bj  liglitnÍDg,  at 
Achadli-Farclia,'^  for  having  yiolated  tlie  law  of  St.  Patrick. 

MUKKEETACH  MOK  MAC  ERCA,   ARD-RIGH. 


A.D.  497."  Mnrkertacli''*  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredacli,  sou  'of 
Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  succeeded  to  tlae 
throne,  and  reigned  twenty-fonr  years.  Erca,  daugliter  of  Loarn, 
or-Lodharn,  King  of  Alba,  was  liis  motlier.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  monarch^s  reign^St.  Kiàran  Mac  an  t-Saeir  {Macem  Theer) 
"was  born.  This  saint  was  of  the  race  of  Corc^  son  of  Fergns 
Mac  Eoigh,  of  the  line  of  Ir.  About  this  tirncy  also,  was  born 
the  holy  abbot  St.  Comgall  {Cowgal  or  Cowal\  of  Bennchor,  who 
had  forty  thousand  monks  nu  der  his  rule  and  goverament,  as  we 
read  in  the  Eed  Book  of  Mac  Aedagain.  This  shoiild  be  the 
more  readily  believed,  as  we  read  in  a  work  of  nnquestioned 
anthority,  namely :  in  St.  Bernardls  Life  of  Malachias,  that  one 
of  the  disciples  ofthe  abbot  St.  Comgall,  who  had  been  sent  on 
the  mission  from  his  monastery,  had  himself  founded  one  hiin-. 
dred  monasteries.  St.  Comgall  was  of  the  race  of  Irial,  son  of 
Conall  Kearnach,  son  of  Amirghin,  of  Clanna  Endraide,  who 
were  ofthe  line  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh.  His  descentis  thus  record- 
ed  in  a  verse  ofthe  ÍSTaeimh-shenchas''  {Neev-hannaghas): 

years  after  the  death  of  the  last  moii- 
arch.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  there  was  none  ;  íbr  Murker- 
taeh,  who  was  the  Hector  of  the  Ui 
Neill,  was  then  too  powerful  in  Ire- 
land  to  be  kept  from  the  throne.  The 
Munster  annalists,  however,  do  not  ad- 
mit  of  his  immediate  accession  to  the 
royalty,  but,  about  this  epoch,  wouTd 
place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Aengus,  King  of  Leth- 
Mogha,  in  his  place. 

'^  MuRKERTACH  11.  Dr.  Kcatíiig  lias 
called  him  elsewhere  the  brother  of  Fer- 
•  gus  Mor,  son  of  Erc,  King  of  the  Dal- 
Riada.  He  was,  however,  bnt  the  mater- 
nal cousin  of  that  conqueror.  It  is  this 
monarch,  that  is  said  to  hare  sent  the 
Lia  Faií  to  Scotland  ;  bnt  whoever 
will  jndge  his  eharacter  by  his  deeds, 
must  see  the  extreme  improbability  of 
supposing  that  so  prond  and  warlike  a 
champion  would  have  parted  with  the 
sacred  inanguration-stone  of  the  kings 
of  his  race. 

"  Naeinih-ShenchaSi  L  e.  the  Saiai» 
history. 


clergy  flocked  from  ali  qnarters  to 
Sabhnl,  to  assist  in  solemnízing  his 
obsequies ;  and  as  erery  bishop,  or 
priest,  according  as  he  arrived,  felt 
naturally  anxious  to  join  in  honoring 
the  dead,  by  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Mysteries,  the  rites  were  con- 
tinued  without  interruption  throngh 
day  and  night.  To  psalmody  and 
chaunting  of  hymns  the  hours  of  the 
night  were  ali  devoted,  and  so  great 
was  tfie  pomp  and  profusion  of  torches 
kept  constantly  burning,  that,  as  those 
who  describe  the  scene  express  it,  dark- 
ness  was  dispelled,  and  the  wholê  time  * 
appeared  to  be  one  constant  day." — 
Moore^s  History  of  Ireland. 

'^  Achadh  Farcha  ;  v  e.  the  Fiel  d  of 
Lightning  ;  it  lay  in  Meath.  Lngaidh 
had  insulted  St.  Patrick,  and  for  it  he 
is  said  to  have  been  thus  punished. 

"  Upon  the  awful  Acíiadh  Farcha 
Died  Lugaidh,  son  of  Liiegari, 
Without  praise  in  Heaven  or  here ; 
A  flash  of  lightning  smote  Mm  down." 

— FoM?*  Masters, 

"  A.  D.  504.  Ih,—  0'Flaherty 
introduces    an   iuterreguum   of   five 
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"  Gomgall  of  Bennclior,  son  of  Sedna, 
Whose  sovil  no  dread  of  death  dismayed, 
From  Ula^'s  lordly  race  had  sprung, 
Of  the  blood  of  Irial,  son  of  Combali." 

Tlie  Emperor  Anastasius  died  about  this  time ;  when,  alsa, 
died  St.  Cainnecli,'^''  of  Acliadh-Bo  [ahavo].  This  sàint  sprang 
from  the  blood  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh.  About  this  time  was 
borii  Colum-Killi,  or  Columkille,"  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son 
of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  ISTiall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  ;  and  npw, 
also,   died  St.  Brighitt/^  daughter  of  Dubhtach  Donn,  son  of 


'"  St.  Cainnech.  He  did  not  die  until 
A.  M.  508.  From  him  Kilkenny  (in 
Irish,  Cill  Chainnigh,  i.  e.  the  Church 
or  Cell  of  Cainnech,)  has  its  name.  His 
principal  church  was  at  Achadh  Bo 
{As^hahó),  and  we  are  told  that  he 
had  another  at  Cill  Righmoniírh  (now 
St.  Andrews),  in  Alba.— 0'D." 

"  Cohimkille.  This  ^aint  was  born 
about  the  year  531. 

''  St.  Brighiit,or  Brighid  {Breeyith). 
St.  Bridget,  as  her  name  has  beencom- 
monly  anglicized,  one  of  the  most 
venerated  of  the  Irish  saints,  was,  ás  is 
seen  by  the  pedigree  above  glven.  de- 
cended  of  the  tribe  of  the  Fotharta  of 
Leinstcr.  Her  death  is  thus  recorded 
by  the  Four  Masters :  '*  The  age  of 
Christ  525,  St.  Brighit,  virgin,  Abbess 
of  Cull-dara,  died.  It  was  to  her  that 
Cill-dara  was  first  granted,  and  by  her 
it  was  founded.  It  was  she  who  never 
turned  her  attention  from  the  Lord  for 
one  hour,  but  was  constantly  raeditat- 
ing  and  thinking  of  him  in  her  heart 
and  mind,  as  is  evident  in  her  own  life 
and  in  that  of  St.  Brendan,  Bishop  of 
Cluain-Ferta.  She  spent  her  time  dili- 
gently  serving  the  Lord,  performing 
wonders  and  miracles,  healing  every 
disease  and  malady,  until  she  resigned 
her  spirit  to  heaven,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  February,  and  her  body 
was  interred  at  Dun,  in  lhe  same  tomb 
with  St.  Patrick,  with  honor  and  vene- 
ration." 

The  institution  of  female  monas- 
teries,  or  nunneries,  such  as,  in  the 
4th  century,  were  established  abroad 
by  Melania,  and  other  pious  women, 
was  introduced  into  Ireland,  towards 


the  close  of  the  5th  century,  by  St. 
Brigid  ;  and  so  general  was  the  en- 
thusiasra  which  her  example  excited, 
that  the  religious  order  which  sho 
instituted  spread  its  branches  through 
every  part  of  the  country.  She  took 
the  vail  herself  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  was  followed  in  this  step  by  seven 
or  eight  maidens,  who  formed  at  first 
her  small  religious  community.  The 
puré  sancity  of  the  virgin's  life,  and 
the  miraculous  gifts  attributed  to  her, 
spread  her  fame  more  widely  every 
day,  and  crowds  of  young  women  and 
widows  applied  for  admission  into  her 
institution.  This  compelled  her  to 
found  some  one  great  establishment, 
over  which  she  should  herself  preside. 
The  people  of  her  native  prpvince  of 
Leinster  requested  her  to  fix  upon  their 
province  as  her  residence.  To  this 
she  assented,  and  a  habitation  was 
immediately  provided  for  her,  which 
formed  the  commencemeíit  both  of  her 
great  monastery,  and  of  the  city  of 
Kildare.  The  name  of  Kill-dara,  or 
Cell  of  the  Oak,  was  given  to  this 
mansion,  from  a  very  high  oak  tree 
that  grew  near  the  spot,  of  which  the 
trunk  still  remained  in  the  12th  century, 
no  one  daring  to  touch  it  with  a  knife. 
The  honor  of  possessing  her  remains 
was  contested  not  only  by  diíferent 
parts  of  Ireland — the  Ulstermen  claim- 
ing  that  she  was  buried  in  Down,  not  at 
Kildare, — while  the  Picts  and  British 
Scots  insisted  that  Abernethy  was  her 
resting  place»  But  in  no  place  was 
she  honored  with  more  devotion  thaa 
in  the  Western  Isles,  where  most  of  the 
churches  were  dedicated  to  her  patrou- 
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Dremni,  son  of  Bresal,  son  of  Dian,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Art, 
son  of  Carbri  Niadh,  son  of  Cormac,  son  of  Aengus  Mor,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Finn  Fuathairt,  son  of  Feidlimidh  Eectmar,  son  of 
Tuathal  Tectmar,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon.  She  was  then  eighty- 
seven  years  old,  according  to  some  accounts  ;  according  to  others, 
seventj.  She  was  the  first  abbess  of  Kill-dara  (Kildare).  Her 
genealogy  is  given  down,  after  the  foUowing  manner,  in  the 
bardic  senclias  : 


*'  Brighitt  was  daughter  of  Dubtliacli  Donn, 
Son  of  Dremni,  son  of  Bresal  of  smooth  hair, 
Son  of  Dian,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Art, 
Son  lof  Carbri  Niadk,  son  of  Cormac, 
Son  of  Aengus  Mor,  of  higli  esteem,  - 
Son  of  Eocaidh  Finn,  whom  Art  detested, 
Son  of  wise  Feidlimidh  the  Legal, 
The  glorious  Tuathal  Tectmar's  son." 

It  was  about  tbis  time  that  the  body  of  St.  Antonius,  a  holj 
monkj  was  miraculonsly  disco vered,  and  bronghtto  Alexandria, 
where  it  was  enshrined  in  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Murkertach  fought  the  folio wing  battles  in  one  year,'*  accord- 
ing to  what  the  historie  bard  tells  us  in  th-    '^  " 


foUowing  rann : 


*'  The  íight  ofKenn-eich,  the  íight  of  Almhain, 
(Those  were  great  and  glorious  times) 
The  pillage  of  the  Cliachs,  the  íight  of  Aidni, 
And  the  fight  upon  Ailbi's  blood-red  plain." 

Shortly  after  fighting  these  battles.  King  Murkertach  died,^®  in 


age,  the  mo  st  solemn  oath  of  the  is- 
landers  was  by  her  name,  and  the  Ist 
of  February,  every  year,  was  held  as  a 
solemn  festival  in  her  honor.  The  very 
name  of  these  islands — Hebrides,  as  if 
Ey  Brides — is  said  to  mean  the  Isles 
of  Brigid. — See  Moore's  History  of  Ire- 
lana. 

'*  In  one  year.  They  were  fought 
in  526,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  reign. 
Kenn-eich,  i.e.  the  Hill  of  the  Horse, 
is  now  called  Kinneigh,  on  the  borders 
of  Kildare  and  Wicklow.  The  Cliachs 
were  in  Idrone,  eounty  Cario w.  Aidni 
was  in  Galway ;  and  Magh  Ailbí  in 
Kildare. 

^  Murkertach  died.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  concubine  named 
Sin  {Sheen,  i.  e.  Storm),  for  whom  he 
had  abandoned  his  lawful  queen,  but 
whom  he  afterwards  put  away,  at  the 


command  of  St.  Cairnech.  Having 
had  her  father  and  kindred,  who  were 
of  the  old  tribe  of  Tara,  slain  by  Mur- 
kertach in  the  battle  of  Cirb,  or  Ath 
Sigh,  on  the  Boyne,  she  >j]hrew  herself 
in  his  way,  and  became  his  mistress, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  wreaking 
her  vengeance  upon  him  with  greater 
facility.  And  the  story  states,  that 
she  burned  the  house  of  Cletty  over 
the  head  of  themonarch,  who,  scorched 
by  the  flames,  plunged  into  a  puncheon 
of  wine,  in  which  he  was  suíFocated. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  was  both  burned 
and  drowned. — 0'Donovan. 

This  doom  had,  it  is  said,  been 
prophecied  to  him  by  St.  Cairnech,  in 
these  terms : 

"  I  am  fearful  of  that  woman, 
Eound  whom  shall  many  tempests  ragc, 
For  him  avUo  shall  be  burned  by  fire, 
And  drowned  by  wine  on  Oleitech  s  side. 
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tLe  palace  of  Cleitecli.  If  was  about  this  time  that  St.  Albi,  or 
Alveus,  Abbot  of  Imlech,  (now  Emly),"  died.  St.  Baeithin,** 
Bishop  of  Luimnech  (Limerick),  ílourished  about  tliis  time.®^ 


A.  D.  527.^*  TuathaP'  Mael-garb,  son  of  Cormac  CaecTi,  or 
tbe  Síiortsighted,  son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimlion^  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
beld  it  for  tliirteen  years.  The  reason  wliy  be  was  surnamed 
Mael-garb,  i.  e.bald  andrough,^^  was  as  folio  ws :  Immediately  after 
bis  birtb,  bis  motber,  Comaein,  danghter  of  Dali  Bronnach,  to 
fulfil  some  superstitious  ceremony,  struck  bis  head  against  a 
stone,  as  an  omen  of  good  luck.  The  stone  made  a  hollow 
trench  npon  bis  head,  upon  which  no  hair  ever  afterwards  grew. 

In  Tuathal's  reign  died  St.  Mochta,^^  a  disciple  of  St.  Patrick, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived*  three  hundred  years.  In  bis  reign 
was  born  St.  Baeitbin,^^  a  disciple  of  St.  Columkille.  Baeitbin 
and  Columkille  were  brotbers'  sods.  In  bis  reign,  also*  died 
St.  Mobi/^  surnamed  Bercban  of  tbe  Propbecies.     He  was  of  the 


«•  St,  Albi  of  Imlech.  One  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  chief 
patron  of  Munster.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  time  ofhis  death. 
It  is  enter^  in  the  Irish  annals  both 
at  the  year  526  and  541,  but  neither 
can  be  the  real  date,  if  it  be  true  that 
he  had  been  converted,  as  is  said,  so 
early  as  A.  D.  360.  He  died  on  the 
12th  of  December. 

®^  St.  Baethin,  Bishop  of  Luimnech. 
He  is  considered  the  founder  of  the 
bishoprick  of  Limerick. 

^  The  accession  of  the  siiccessor  of 
Murkertach  is  dated  A.  D.  527,  in  one 
of  the  editor 's  MS.  copies.  He  adopts 
it  because  it  agrees  with  the  common 
opinion ;  though  it  contradicts  the 
text,  by  making  him  reign  29  instead 
of  24  years.  Of  Murkertach  the  bard 
Kcnnfaeladh  sung  : 

"  The  royal  Mac  Er  ca  returns 
Into  the  lands  of  the  Ui  Neill ; 
Blood  reached  the  girdles  in  his  bsttle?, 
With  profit  to  the  sons  of  Kian. 
Nine  times  he  beareth  oíf  nine  chariots, 
In  meinory  long:  his  fame  sha'l  live; 
Trom  Ui  Neill  he  took  hostages, 
And  liostages  from  Mumha  s  plain." 

— Foiír  Masters. 
^  A.  D.  528.    Id. 


*^  TuATHAL  II.  He  reigned  but  11 
years,  according  to  some. 

^^  Bald  and  Rough.  Mael-garbb 
{mael-fçarve)  may  also  meati  the  rough 
chief,  for  mael  likewise  signifies  a  lord 
or  chief.  The  derivation  above  giveh 
is  very  silly. 

^'  St.  Mochta,  or  Moctaiis,  was  one 
of  St.  Patrick's  disciples,  and  Bishop 
of  Lngh-mhagh  (Loo-vaa),  or  Louth. 
The  legends  say  that  he  lived  for  three 
hundred  years,  but  Drs.  Lanigan  and 
Colgan,  after  careful  examination  of 
collateral  facts,  have  reduced  his  age 
to  100,  or  130  at  most. 

^  St.  Baeithin.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished  scribe,  and  became  Abbot  of 
I-Colm  Kille,  or  lona.  His  principal 
church  in  Ireland  was  Tech  Baeithin 
( Tagh  Baiheen),  now  Taughboyne,  in 
the  barony  of  Raphoe,  county  Donegal. 
His  festival  was  kept  on  the  9th  of 
June,  on  which  day  he  died,  in  the 
year  598.  He  was  son  of  Brenaun, 
the  uncle  of  Colum  Kille. 

«*  St.  Mohi.  He  was  called  Mobhi, 
or  Mobhai  Claraingech  [Mcvee  Clarin- 
gagh)  ,i.  e .  Mobi  of  the  Fiat  Face.  Some 
prophecies  attributed  to  him,  under  the 
name  of  Berchan,  are  still  extant.    Ho 
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race  of  Fiacaidh  Baclieda,  son  of  King  Catliaeir  Mor.  Comgall, 
King  of  Alba,  died  abóut  this  time.  It  was,  likewise,  in  Tuath- 
al's  reign  tliat  the  battle  of  Tortan,  in  Leinster,  was  fouglit, 
where  Erc,  son  of  Olild  Molt,  was  slain.  From  this  Erc  carne 
the  Fir  Kera.®"  Aboiít  the  same  time,  the  battle  of  Sligech^* 
{Shliggagli)  was  fonght  by  Fergus  and  Domnall,  sons  of  Murker- 
tach  Mac  Broa.  In  it  was  slain  Bogan  Bèl,  who  had  reigned 
over  Gonnaiight  for  thirty-five  years.  Odran,^^  the  Saint  of 
Leitrech,  died.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Conari,  'son  of  Mogh 
Lamha*     St.  Kiáran  Mac-an-t-Saeir^^  died  in  his  thirty-íirst  year. 


was  Abbot  of  Glass  Naidhen,  now 
Glasnevin,  on  the  bank  of  the  Fmn- 
glaisi,  to  the  north  of  the  river  LiíFey. 

"  111  the  Sth  year  of  Tuathal,  A,  D. 
Ô35,  the  Abbey  of  Doiri-Calgaigh 
(Derry)  was  founded  by  the  latter 
saiut,  the  place  having  been  granted  to 
him  by  his  own  tribe,  i.  e.  the  race  of 
Conall  Galbaii,  son  of  Niall." — Four 
Masters. 

^  Fir  Kera,  i.  e.  the  inhabitaiits  of 
the  baroiiy  of  Garra, 'or  Cera  [Carro), 
coimty  of  Mayo.  They  are  not  de- 
Kcended  from  aii  Erc,  son  of  Olild 
Molt,  whose  racj  became  extínct  in 
his  grandsoHS,  Olild  Inbanda,  and  Aedh 
Fortamhail,  but  from  Erc  Oul-bhuidhe 
(Cool-ívas)^  eldest  son  'of  Fiachra,  son 
of  King  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon.  The 
three  chieftijin  septs  of  the  Fir-Kera 
were:  O"*  Tighernaigh  (Tierney),  O' 
Gormghail,  or  Gormog,  and  O'  Muired- 
halgh  (O"*  Murray). — See  Tribes  ayid 
Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach. 

"'  Sligech,  i.  e.  the  river  Sligo.  This 
battle  was  fought  by  the  northern  Ui 
Neill  against  Ui  Fiachrach,  in  537. 
*'  The  latter  were  routed,  and  Eogan 
Bèl,  their  king,  was  slain  ;  of  which  it 
was  said : 

•*  *  That  fight  with  Fiachra'8  race,  and  Bèl 
/Was  foiíght  with  sharp  and  veiigeful'b]ados ; 
épear-goadcd  groanedthe  foeman'skine, 
When  that  red  fight  o'er  Crinder  spread. 
To  the  wide.  waves  then  SUgech  wafted 
The  blood  of  brave  men  and' their  bodies; 
And  borne  from  Eba  were  great  trophies, 
Bound  that  grira  head  of  Ebgan  Bèl/  " 

•—Fcur  Masters. 

But  we  are  told  in  the  life  of  his 
Bon,  St.  Keílach,  that  Eogan  lived 
three  days,  or.  according  to  others,  a 
week,  after  being  mortally  wounded  in 


this  battle,  and  that  he  ordered  hig 
people  to  bury  his  body  on  the  south 
side  of  the  SUgech,  in  a  standing  post- 
ure,  with  a  red  javelin  in  his  hand,  and 
with  his  face  turned  towards  Ulster, 
as  if  fighting  with  his  foes.  This  hav- 
ing been  done,  theresult  is  said  to  liave 
been,  that  the  Oonnaughtmen  routed 
the  men  of  Ulster  while  the  body  re- 
mained  so  placed,  but  the  Ulstermen 
learning  the  talisraanic  cause  of  their 
defeats,  dismterred  the  body  of  Eogan, 
and  buried  it  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Sligech,  at  Aenach-Locha-Gili,  with 
the  face  under,  and  thus  regained  their 
wonted  courage. 

^^  St.  Odran.  He  did  not-  die  until 
the  2nd  of  October,  548,  in  the  ^^ext 
reign.  He  is  the  patron  saint  of 
Leitrech-Odhrain  (Lethragh  Orauin)^ 
now  Latteragh,  in  the  barony  of  Lower 
Ormond,  county  Tipperary.  The^name 
of  St.  Patrick's  charioteer  was  also 
Odran,  and  he  is  venerated  as  the  first 
martyr  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  the 
only  saint  of  ancient  times  whose  blood 
had  been  shed,  for  the  Faith's  sake,  by 
an  Irishman.  St.  Odran  having  heard 
that  a  chieftain  of  the  Ui  Failghi 
designed  to  waylay  and  assassinate  the 
Irish  apostle,  on  his  way  through  the 
King's  County,  contrived,  under  the 
preteiice  of  being  himself  fatigued,  to 
induce  his  master  to  take  the  driver's 
seat,  and  so,  being  raistaken  for  St. 
Patrick,  he  received  the  murderous 
lance  in  his  stead.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Disert  Odhrain,  in  Ui  Failghi. 

^  St.  Kiaran  Mac-an-t-Saeír.  This 
saint  also  died  in  the  next  reign.  Hia 
death  is  entered  in  the  Four  Masters 
under  the  year  548,  when  he  died,  on 
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Beoídh  was  the  name  of  liis  father,  and  Darerca^*  that  of  his 
mother,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  folio wing  verse : 

"  Darerca^^  my  motlier  was, 
No  humble  serf  wa3  slie  ; 
*   Beoidh,  the  Saer,  my  sire  was  named 
Of  laiided  Latliarna  sprung  he." 

At  tWs  time  the  head  fell  oíf  a  cripple^"  at  the  fair,  or  assembly, 
of  Talti,  because  he  had  sworn  falsely  by  the  hand  of  St.  Kiaran. 
Some  say  that  he  lived  amongst  the  monks  for  the  space  of  íiye 
years  without  a  head.  Soon  after,  King  Taathal  Mael-garb  was 
killed  by  Maelmorda,  son  of  Mathar,^^  at  the  instígafion  of  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl,  at  Grellach  Eithli. 


the  9th  day  of  September.  He  was  the 
founder  of  Cluain-mic-Nois,  now  called 
Clonmacnoise,  otherwise  the  Seven 
Churches,  on  the  east  síde  of  the  Shan- 
non,  m  the  Kinff's  County.  He  must 
be  distinguished  from  St.  Kiaran 
Saighri,  the  patron  of  Ossory,  who  was 
one  of  St.  Patrick's  precursors.  St. 
Kiaran  is  said  to  have  dwelt  but  seven 
months  in  Cluain-mic-Nois  when  he 
died. 

^*  Darerca.  This  lady  "was  of  the 
race  of  Core,  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Roigh.  Darerca  was  also  the  name 
*of  one  of  St.  Patrick's  sisters,  or  of 
one  of  those  religious  ladies  who  have 
been,  perhaps,  figuratively  called  his 
sisters  by  the  Irish  shannachies. 

"^  Latharna,  Beoidh  has  been  cal- 
led a  Connaughtman  by  some  writers. 
But  that  can  scarcely  be,  if  the  read- 
ing,  Latharna,  in  the  verse  above  given, 
be  correct.  Latharna  [Laharna]  was 
the  old  name  of  the  territory  around 
the  present  town  of  Larne,  anciently 
Inber  Latharna,  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim.  Beoidh  was  probaby  of  Pictish 
blood. 

^^  A  Cripple.  "Do  thuit  a  chenn 
de  bhacach,"  i.  e.  his  head  fell  oíf  a 
cripple,  or  halt  person,  is  the  phrase 
used  by  Dr.  Keatiug.  This  person  is 
called  Abacuc  by  the  Four  Masters, 
who  enter  the  singular  event  in  these 
terms,  under  Á.  D.  539 :  "  The  de- 
capitation  of  Abacuc  at  the  Fair  of 
Tal  ti,  through  the  miracles  of  God  and 
Kiaran ;  that  is,  a  false  oath  he  took 
upon  the  hand  of  Kiaran,  so  that  a 


gangrene  took  him  in  the  neck ; '  that . 
is.  St.  Kiaran  put  his  hand  upon  his 
neck,  so  that  it  cut  oíf  his  head," 
This  somewhat  explains  the  origin  of 
the  extravagant  legend  above  narrated. 
The  disease  of  which  Abacuc  (possibly 
some  notorious  perjurer)  died,  whether 
the  consequence  of  his  impiety  or  not, 
was  a  perfectly  natural  oue,  if  we  allow 
a  little  to  popular  hyperbole. 

°^  Maelmorda,  Son  of  Malhar.  In 
the  Four  Masters  he  is  called  Maelmor 
Mac  Airgeadain,  tutor  of  Diarmaid 
Mac  Kerbeoil.  Diarmaid  having  laid 
claim  to  the  Irish  throne,  had  been 
baníshed  and  outlawed  by  Tuathal, 
who  offered  a  large  reward  to  whomso- 
ever  might  bring  him  his  rivaPs  heart. 
Diarmaid,  upon  this,  took  refuge,  in 
the  wilds  of  Artibra,  where  Clonmac- 
nois  is  now  situated,  and  there  he  met 
with  St.  Kiaran,  who  had  but  lately 
come  thither,  from  Inis  Aingin,  now 
Hare's  Island,  in  the  Shannou.  While 
he  was  in  this  place,  the  saint  prayed 
for  the  prince's  success,  and  gave  him 
his  benediction.  Thereupon,  Maelmor, 
son  of  Airgeadaii,  seeing  the  prince'3 
difficulties,  besought  him  to  lend  him' 
his  black  horse,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  Grellach  Eiltj,  where  Tuathal 
was  about  to  have  a  raeeting  with 
some  of  his  nobles,  and  of  there  slaying 
the  mortarch,  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
Having  procured  the  horse  from  the 
prince,  Maelmor  rode  Jhereon  to  Grel- 
lach Eilti,and  entered  the  host  of  Tuat- 
hal bearing  a  hound's  heart  on  the 
point  of  his  blood-stained  lance.    The 
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It  was  m  the  reign  of  Tuathal  that  Guairi,  son  of  Colman 
became  King  of  Connaught,  as  the  successor  of  Eogan  Béf    AÍ 
the  time  of  his  accession,  it  happened  tliat  the  eldest  soa  of 
Eogan  Be],  w  ao  was  named  Kellach,  was  a  disciple  of  St  San 
and  on  the  Point  of  becorr.ing  a  monk.     B*  the  friends  of  Eo?aa 

?rde  t^lí^fni^^^^^^^  'T^""'  congregation  of  St.  KiaranTin 
oraer  to  make  him  their  chieftam,  in  opposition  to  Guairi  But 
uponhiscoming  out  of  the  convent,  Ô^t^  Kiaran  gave  him  hl. 

?f i  /í'°'  "^^''^  ^^^  y°"*^  ^^d  been  a  sometime  outside 
the  convent,  he  vmderstood  that  he  had  done  ill  in  breakW 
through  St.  Kiaran's  nile.  He  thereupon  reíurned  ío  híSS 
uai  superior  andmade  his  submission,  promisiW  trremain 
at  his  disposal  durmg  his  lifetime.  St.  Kiaían,  Z!  this  gave 
him  his  blessmg,  but  he  said  to  him  that  he  shouineveí  heksT 

SSaííyS^gr'-  ^f.1-^'^1^-.  remaineáT^tíie  con! 
giegation  of  St.  Kiaran,  until,  m  course  of  time,  he  was  made 

bishop.-    Havingreached  this  dignity  in  the  countr^L  tooí 


multitude,  imagining  that  it  was  the 
heart  of  Diarmaid  .that  he  carried, 
made  way  for  him  to  the  royal  pre- 
sence.  Arrived  there,  he  made  an 
offer  as  if  to  present  the  heart  to  the 
king;  but  instead  thereof,  he  trans- 
fixed  the  latter  with  his  lance.  Tuat- 
hars  guards  immediately  fell  upou  the 
assassin,  and  cut  him  down  upou  the 
spot ;  whereon  the  bard  said  ; 

"  The  fato  of  Maelmor  was  not  slow, 
The  decd  he  wrought  was  wroiiff; 
The  miííhty  Tuathal  he  has  slaiii, 
Himself  falis  in  that  act." 

■ — Four  Masters. 

Grellach  Eilti,  i.  e.  the  Míry  Place 
of  the  Does,  where  this  deed  was  per- 
petrated,  was  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh 
Gamh,  now  Slieve  Gamh,  in  the  county 
of  Sbgo.  Eithli,  the  word  in  the  text, 
is  inccrrect. 

^  A  Bishop,  êfc.  Kellach,  or  rather 
St.  Kellach,  became  bishop  of  Kilmore 
Moy,  in  Tirawley,  but  he  was  compell- 
ed  to  resign  his  bishoprick,  and  to 
retire  as  a  hermit  to  Oilèn  Edgair,  in 
Loch  Conn,  from  fear  of  Guairi  Aidni, 
who  held  him  in  mortal  hatred.  While 
he  was  living  there  in  his  hermitage, 
Guairi  bribed  four  of  his  pupils,  Mac 
Beoraidh,  Maelcroin,  Maeldalua  and 
Maelsenaigh,  to  murder  him,  and  these 


committed  the  foul  deed  in  a  wood  that 
lay  between  Loch  Conn  and  Loch  Oul- 
hnn,  in  the  south  of  Tirawley.    As  a 
reward  for  their  services,  these  wretches 
were  granted  the  whole  territory  of 
Tirawley  by  Guairi ;  and  there  they 
erected  themselves  the  fort  of  Dun 
Fmé.     The  second  son  of  Eògan  Bèl,^ 
camed  Muredach,  but  who  was  also 
called  Cu-Congelt,  having  come  soon 
after  to  visit  his  brother,  and  not  hav- 
mg  found  him,  suspected  that  he  Imd 
met  with  foul  play,  and  after  some 
search,  discovered  his  body,  mangled 
by  ravens  and  wolves,  in  the  hollow  of 
an  oak   tree.     He  then  carried  the 
disíigured  remains  successively  to  the 
churches  of  Turloch  and  Lis  Callain, 
but  was  refused  admittance  into  either, 
through  fear  of  Guairi.    He  at  length 
buried  it  with    due   honors  at    the 
Ohurch  of  Eiscrecha.     Having  there 
chaunted  a  short  dirge  over  his  bro- 
ther's  grave,  in  which  he  vowed  ven- 
geance  against  his  murderers,   he  as- 
sembled  a  band  of  300  of  his  kinsmen 
and  retainers,  with  whom  he  set  out  for 
Ui  Mani,  where  he  dwelt  for  a  year. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Meath,  where 
after    some  .  time,  he  married    Aeifi, 
daughter  of  Blathmac,  King  of  Ire^ 
land.    After  some  time  he  returned  to 
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part  witli  Lis  yonnger  brother,  for  Avliom  lie  strove  to  gain  parti- 
zans  and  friends,  in  his  ílictious  attempts  to  make  himself  King 
of  Connauglit.  When  Guairi  liad  heard  of  his  proceedings,  he 
suborned  three  of  Kellacli's  own  trusted  people  to  assassinate 
him.  Thus  was  St.  Kiaran's  propliecy  fulfiUed,  for  he-liad  fore- 
told  tliat.  Kellacli  should  die  by  violence. 

DIARMAID,  ARD-RIGH, 


A.  D.  534.^  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl,  son  of  Conall 
Cremthanni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  tlie  race  of 
ErimKon,  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for 
twenty-two  yoars/"''  His  mother's  name  was  Carbach,  daughter 
of  Mani,  a  woman  of  the  Leinster  people.  In  the  reign  of  this 
prince,  St.  Tighernach,^  Bishop  of  Clnain-Eois,  died.  He  was 
of  the  race  of  Davi  Barach,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor.  Then,  also, 
died  Olild,  son  of  Maredach,  whó  had  been  for  nine  years  King 
of  Leinster.  Cormac,  son  of  Olild,  son  of  Eocaidh,  the  son  of 
Dari  Kerb,  son  af  Olild  Flann  Beg,  was  Kingof  Munster.  In  this 
time  was  fought  the  battle  of  Cuil  Conari,^  in  Kera,  by  Fergus 
and  Domnald,  the'  two  sons  of  Murkertach  Mac  Erca^  where 
Olild  Anbfann^  (Anvann)  King  of  Comianght,  fell,  with  his 
brother  Aedh  FortamhaiL^  In  the  reign  of  Diarmaid,  there  carne 
a  plague  npon  Ireland.  It  was  called  the  Crom  Connaill,^  and 
inany  of  the  saints  of  Ireland  died  thereof,  among  whom  was  St. 


Tirawley,  wbicli  was  liis  paternal  in- 
heritance,  and  procuring"  admittance, 
by  the  aid .  of  a  swineherd,  into  the 
fort  of  Dun  Fine,  disguised  himselt*  as 
a  swineherd  also,  while  the  murderers 
of  his  brother  were  engaged  in  banquet- 
ing.  He  waited  there  until  his  enemies 
were  stupified  with  strong*  drink  ;  then 
he  sent  word,  by  his  friend  the  swine- 
herd, to  his  armed  band,  which  lay 
concealed  in  the  neighborhood,  ^  and 
they,  rushing  into  the  fort,  slew  ali  the 
guards,  and  seized  upon  the  four  mur- 
derers. The  guests,  learning  who  it 
was  that  had  thns  disturbed  them, 
were  more  pleased  than  grieved  thereat, 
and  finislied  their  revelry  in  honor  of 
the  rightful  heir.  The  assassins  were 
hanged  next  day,  and  soon  after  Cu- 
Congelt  obtained  the  hostages  of  Tir- 
Fiachrach  and  Tir-Amalgaidh,  and 
compelled  Guairi  to  live  thenceforth  in 
Tir  Fiachrach  Aidni,  in  the  south  of 
that  province,  where  his  progeny  ever 


after  remained. — See  J^rihes  and  Cus- 
toms  ofthe  Ui  Fiachrach. 

""  A.  D.  539.     Four  Masters. 

^^  Tiuanty-two  years.  20  years. — Ih, 

'  St.  Tighernach.  lie  died  in  548, 
on  the  4th  of  April.  Cluain  Eois 
{Glooin  Oash)  is  now  called  Clones, 
situated  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

^  Cuil  Conari.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  Garra,  or  Cera,  co.  May  o, 
in  A.  D.  544. 

\  Olild  Anbfann,  i.e.  Olild  the  Weak. 
This  chief  is  surnamed  Inbanda  by  the 
Four  Masters,  and  others.  The  epithet 
^  Anbfann  could  have  scarrcely  been 
applicable  to  any  man  able  to  elevate 
himself  to  kingship  in  those  days,  when 
the  strong  hahd  was  the  only  passport 
to  power. 

^  Aedh  Fortamhail,  i.  e.  Aedh  the 
Yaliant. 

^  Cron  Conaill.  This  word  is  trans- 
lated  Faya  Icterícia  (the  Yellow  Jaun- 
dice),  by  Oolgan.— 0'D. 
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Mac  Tail,"  of  Kill  Calinn.  About  tlie  same  time  was  fouglittlie 
battle  of  Cuil,  or  Cailni,  where  a  great  niimber  of  tlie  Oorcuighe^* 
were  slaiii;  througli  the  prayers  of  St.  Mida,^  a  pious  and  noble 
lady  of  the  race  of  Fiacaidh  Suighe,  son  of  Feidlimidh  Ejct- 
mar,  whom  tliese  people  had  ineulted. 

Eocaidb,  son  of  Connla,  son  of  Caelbadh,  sonof  Crun  Badraei, 
son  of  Eocaidb  Coba,  King  of  Uladh,^  died  about  this  time,  hav- 
ing  ruled  o  ver  that  principalitj  for  nine  years.  He  was  the  íirst 
king  of  the  Dal  Araide.  Then,  likewise,  died  the  propbet  St. 
Bag  Mac  De.^  St.  Molua/^  the  son  of  Sinell,  son  of  Amirghin, 
son  of  Ernin,  son  of  Duach  Galach,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidb. 
Muigh-medon,  was  born  about  this  time;. and  the  Bisbop  of^* 
Achadh  Ganiri,  and  St.  Nesan^^  the  Leper,  died.  During  the 
reign  of  Diarmaid,  the  church  of  Cluain  Cluain-ferta^^  was  foand- 
ed  by  St.  Brendan,  a  descendant  of  Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Eoio;*h. 


°  St.  Mac  Tail,  called  otherwise 
Eogan,  son  of  Corcran,  died  on  the 
llth  of  Jinie,  548.  He  is  the  patron 
saint  of  Cill  Cuillinn,  now  Old  Kilcul- 
len,  coiinty  Kildare.^  In  the  sameyear 
died  St.  Sir^hell  the  Elder,  a  descend- 
ant of  Oathaeir  Mor,  whose  feast  was 
celebrated  at  Killeigh,  in  the  King's 
County,  on  the  26th  of  March.  And 
then,  also,  died  St.  Findèn,  or  Finnen, 
or  Finnian,  of  Oluain  Eraird,  called  the 
Tutor  of  the  Saints  of  Ireland,  who 
foiínded  the  College  of  Clonard,  or 
Cluain  Erard,  in  Meath.  St.  Colum, 
of  Inis  Keltrach,  an  islet  in  Lough 
Derg,  near  the  villagc  of  Scariíf,  co. 
Clare,  is,  also,  recorded  as  having  died 
of  the  Cròn  Conaill,  during  the  year 
548. 

^*  Corcuighe.  The  name  is  also  read 
Corcoiche,  and  Corça  Oiche.  They 
were  a  sspt  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  seated 
in  the  barony  of  Lower  Connello,  co. 
Limerick.  O'  Macassy  was  their  chief. 
Cuil,  or  Cuilni,  has  not  been  identi- 
Bed. 

'  St.-Mída.  St.  Ida,  or  Ita.  Her 
monastery  was  at  Cluain  Credhail, 
now  Killecdy  (Kill  Ida),  an  old  parish 
church,  about  íive  miles  south  of  New 
Castle,  county  Limerick.  She  became 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Corcoiche.  She 
died  in  569.  AU  the  churches  in 
Munster  called  Kilmeedy  are  named 
after  this  virgin.  Her  name  is  also 
Bpelled  Idé,  Ite,  Midé  and  Mité. 


^  King  of  Uladh.  From  this  king 
were  named  the  Ui  Eathach  Uladh 
(Ee-Ahagh-Ulla),  ãweWmg  in  the  prés- 
ent  baronies  of'Upper  and  Lower 
Iveagh,  county  Down.  They  were 
Magennisses  and  their  correlativos. 

'  St.  Beg  Mac  De.  He  died  in  557. 
He  is  otherwise  called  Becc,  son  of 
Degaidh. 

''  St.  Molua.  The  íirst  abbot  of 
Cluain-ferta  Molua,now  Clonfertmulloe, 
otherwise  Kyle,  at  the  foot  of  Slieve 
Bloom,  in  Upper  Ossory,  Queen's  co. 
He  was  otherwise  called  Lugaidh  Mac 
h-Ui  Oiché.  His  death  is  recorded  at 
A.  D.  605. 

"  The  BisJiopof,  ^c.  Here  ispossi- 
bly  a  mistake  or  omission  made  by 
Keating's  transcribers.  We  íind  that 
St.  Cathub,  son  of  Fergus,  Abbot  of 
Abhadh  Chinn  (?)  died  .on  the  6th  of 
April,  554. 

'^  *S^/.  Nesan,  patron  of  Mungret, 
near  Limerick,  died  on  the  2 5 th  of 
July,  551. 

'^  Cluain  Ferta,  i.  e.  the  Lawn,  or 
Park  of  the  Grave.  It  is  now  called 
Clonfert,  and  lies  in  the  county  of 
Galway.  The  Church  of  Clonfert 
was  erected  in  553,  according  to  some, 
in  562,  according  to  othèrs.  This  St. 
Brendan  must  not  be  confounded  with 
his  naraesake  and  friend  St.  Brendan, 
of  Birra.  The  feast  of  the  former  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  May  ;  that  of  the 
látter,  who  was  the  son  of  Neman,  of 
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Gabran,  King  of  Alba,  died  about  tliis  time;  and  Gruaigi,  son 
of  Maelcu,  King  of  tlie  Cruthnigh,^'*  fouglit  successfully  against 
tbe  Albanaigh,  and  routed  tliem  with  fearfal  slaugliter.  It  was 
about  the  same  time  that  Fergas  and  Domnald,  sons  of  Murker- 
tacli  Mac  Erca,  fought  a  battle  at  Cuil  Dremni/^  against  Diarmaid, 
son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl,  where  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  most 
of  his  forces  sjain,  through  the  prayers  of  St.  Columkille ;  for 
the  king  had  put  to  death  Curnan,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Tirmcarna,  while  míder  the  protection  of  St.  Columkille.  God 
pmiished  him  therefor,  by  causing  him  to  suffer  this  defeat. 
In  further  vengeance  for  his  having  ofíended  the  saint,  Diarmaid 
was  again  defeated  by  Aedh,  son  of  Brenann,  King  of  Tebtha, 
at  Cuil  Uinsenn,^^  in  Tebtha,  where  great  numbers  of  his  people 
were  likewise  slain. 

^    Soon  after  this^  Columkille  went  to  Alba  to  dwell  at  Aei- 
Coluim-Killi/^  being  then  forty4hree  years  old. 


the  race  of  Corb  Olum,  was  held  on 
the  29th  of  Novembor. 

It  is  said  in  the  Life  of  St.  Brendan, 
that  he  sailed  for  seven  -years  in  the 
Western  Ocean,  and  had  arrived  at 
some  land,  that,  if  there  be  any  truth 
in  the  story,  must  have  beeu  Ame- 
rica. X 

*^  Cruthnigh,  ^c.  The  contradiqtion 
implied  here  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Gaelic  tribe  of  the  Da,l-Araide 
were  about  this  time  called  Cruthnigh, 
for  they  were  maternally  descended 
from  the  Picts. 

'^  Cuil  Dremni.  This  place  is  in  the 
barony  of  Carbury,  to  the  north  of  the 
town  of  Sligo.  The  cause  of  the  baítie 
was  this  :  Cnrnan,  son  of  Aedh,  whose 
father  was  King  of  Connaught,  had 
slain  a  uobleman  during  the  Féis  of 
Temhair,  held  by  Diarmaid  in  the  year 
654.  X nowirig  that,  by  ancient  usage, 
his  death  alone  could  atone  for  the 
act,  Gurnan  .íled  for  sanctuary  to  St. 
Columkille ;  but  Diarmaid  would 
not  allow  such  a  national  outrage  to 
go  unpunished,  and,  therefore,  forced 
Curnan  from  the  arms  of  Columkille, 
and  had  him  put  to  death.  In  revenge 
for  this  insult  put  upon  their  kinsman, 
the  chiefs  of  the  northern  Ui  Neill, 
backed  by  Aedh  Tirmcarna,  King  of 
Connau,í-ht,  the  father  of  Curnan,  at- 
tacked  Diarmaid,  and  routed  his  forces/ 
at  Cuil  Dremni. 

28 


^  CuiLUinsenn,  i.  e.  the  corner,  or 
angle,  of  the  ash  trees.  Its  situation 
has  not  beeu  identified.  Aedh,  son  of 
Brenann,  was  a  friend  and  relative  of 
St.  Columkille.  This  battle  was 
fought  in  556. 

^^  uiei-Coluim-KiUij  otherwise  I- 
Coluim-Kille,  or  lona.  St.  Colum- 
kille, who,  it  would  appear,  had  ex- 
cited  his  powerful  relativos  to  fight 
these  battles  against  the  king,  is  said  to 
have  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Irish 
Church  for  having  caused  so  much 
bloodshed.  This  led  to  his  mission,  or 
banishment,  to  the  Western  Isles, 
where  the  glory  he  acquired  by  his 
energy  and  perseverance  in  converting 
the  Picts,  and  by  tli.e  purity  of  his 
life,  soon  dispelled  a:ay  clouds  that 
migbt  have  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
sanctity  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career.  Besides  this,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  that  the  sainfs  hostility  to 
Diarmaid  had  its  origin  altogether  in 
personal,  or  family,  or  even  iu  official 
pride.  It  is  likely  that  Diarmaid,  not- 
withstanding  his  friendship  towards  St. 
Kiaran  of  Clonmacnoise,  had  still  some 
leaning  towards  the  usages  of  the 
Druidic  worship.  The  fault,  then, 
which  caused  the  exile  of  the  saint, 
may  have  had  its  source  as  much  in 
overwrought  religious  enthusiasm  as  in 
the  personal  insult  offered  to  him  in 
either  his  capacity  of  churchman  or 
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And  it  was  not  long  after  wlien  tlie  battle  of  Moin  Mor^^  was 
gained  in  Alba,  by  tbe  nortiiern  Clanna  Neill,  in  wbicli  seven 

Setty  kings  of  tlie  Crntlinigli  fell  by  tlieir  hands. About  tliis  time 
ied  Colman  Mor,   son  of  Carbri,  son  of  Dunlaing,  who  had 
reigned  as  King  of  Leinster  for  tliirty  years. 

Ouairi  Aiãnij  King  of  Gonnaught 

In  tbe  seventeentli  year  of  this  reign,  a  recluso  named  Sinnacli 
Cro,  carne  to  complain  to  King  Diarmaid  that  Guairi,  tbe  son  of 
Colman,  bad  taken  from  her  the  only  cow  sbe  possessed.  Diar- 
maid, npon  this,  coUected  a  numerous  host,  for  the  purpose  of 
avenging  this  taking  away  of  the  holy  woman's  cow,  perpetrated 
by  the  King  of  Gonnaught.  He  then  immediately  marched  to 
the  Shannon,  upon  the  further  bank  of  which,  Guairi  had  as- 
iSembled  an  army  to  oppose  him.  Guairi  now  deputed  St.  Cumin 
Fada,^^  son  of  Fiacaidh,  to  request  of  Diarmaid  not  to  pass  the 
ri  ver  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  "  That  is  no  such  very 
great  boon  for  thee  to  request  of  me,"  replied  Diarmaid  to  the 
saint.    *'  Thou  mightest  obtain  a  much  greater  one  if  thou  hadst 


of  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Niall. 
Such,  at  least,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  foUowiog  translatecl  extract  from  ã 
rhapsody  said  to  have  been  composed 
by  the  saint,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
disputes : 

"  Wilt  thou  not,  0  God,  dispel 
Thisfog  that  hovereth  o^er  our  people ; 
This  host  which  hath  of  llfe  bereft  us ; 
This  host  aroiind  the  cairns  that  reigneth. 
Who  piotteth  agaiust  us,  is  born  of  the  tem- 

pest ; 
But  the  Son  of  God  is  my  Druid;  refuse  me 

he  will  not. 
He  will  aid  me,"  &c. 

By  the  "  host  around  the  carns,"  he 
clearly  alludes  to  the  Pagan  Gods,  to 
whom  the  carns  were  sacred,  and  by 
the  "  fog,"  to  the  magic  spells  practis- 
ed  in  the  army  of  Diarmaid.  The 
king  had,  however,  made  his  peace 
with  the  saint,  previous  to  the  latter's 
mission  to  the  Hebrides,  which  com- 
ipenced  in  A.  D.  557. 

"*  Moin  Mor.  Keating  places  this 
locality  in  Alba,  perhaps  by  a  mis- 
translation  of  Adamnan,  who  says  that 
it  was  in  S cotia  ;  but  by  S cotia  that 
ancient  writer  always  meant  Ireland. 
The  Four  Masters  call  it  Moin-Doire- 
Lothair    {Mone-Dorrie-Lohír).     Both 


names  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in 
those  of  the  towu  of  Moneymore,  co. 
Londonderry,  and  of  Derryloran,  the 
parish  where  it  is  situated.  The  Cruth- 
nigh,  above-mentioned,  were  not  the 
Picts  of  Alba  ;  they  were  the  Gaelic 
Dal-Araide.  By  some  annalists  it  is 
stated  that  the  battle  was  fought 
by  one  faction  of  these  Gaelic 
Oruthnigh,  aided  by  the  Ui  Neill, 
against  anotl^er.  We  have  seen<  that 
the  right  of  maternal  succession  was  in 
use  among  the  Picts ;  thus,  niany 
chieftains  called  Picts  in  our  annals 
may  be  really  of  Gaelic  origin  pater- 
nally. 

'^  St.  Cumin  Fada  was  a  man  of 
great  sanctity  and  of  noble  race.  He 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Eoganacht  of 
Loch  Lein,  in  Kerry,  and  son  of  a  king 
ofDesmond.  He  had  been  educated 
from  his  infancy  by  St.  Ida,  and  was 
afterwards  invited  to  Gonnaught  by 
his  maternal  brother  King  Guairi,  and 
there  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Clonfert. 
He  died  in  the  year  661,  on  the  12 th 
of  November.  His  name  is  found 
written  Cuimin,  Caimin,  and  also  Cum- 
mian. 
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demanded  it."  Tlie  kings  then  remained  as  they  were,  on  eitlier 
bank  of  the  river — Diarmaid  on  the  eastern,  and  Guairi  on  the 
Western — until  the  following  morning.  *'  I  marvel,  O  Guairi," 
said  St.  Cuiírin,  *'  at  the  smallnesâ  of  this  host  of  thine,  here 
assembled,  and  at  the  greatness  of  that  led  against  thee  by 
thine  enemy."  "  Know,  then,"  said  Guairi,  "that  it  is  not  the 
number  of  warriors  that  wins  battles,  but  that  victory  must  fali 
as  God  willeth  it ;  and  as  thou  scornest  our  host,  know  that  it  is 
not  comely  forms  but  hardy  hearts  that  win  victories."  Nextday 
the  battle  was  fought ;  the  king  with  his  forces  on  the  one  side, 
and  Guairi,  backed  by  the  strength  of  Connaught  and  Múnster, 
on  the  other.  However,  Guairi  and  his  party  lost  the  day,  and 
many  of  the  nobles  of  Connaught  and  Munster  fell,  and  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  of  their  followers.  It  was  through  the 
prayers  of  St.  Caiminj^*^  who  is  honored  at  Inis  Keltrach,  that 
Guairi  was  defeated  in  this  engagement,  for  that  holy  man  had 
fasted  for  thrêe  quarters  of  a  year  in  order  that  Guairi  might  be 
routed  in  battle.  This  St.  Caimin  was  of  the  race  of  Fiacaidh 
Bacheda,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor.  Guairi  had  indeed  come  to  the  saint, 
and  paid  him  respect  and  homage,  and  had  bowed  himself  down 
before  him.  But  Caimin  told  him,  nevertheless,  that  he  could 
not  escape  from  being  worsted  in  battle. 

After  his  defeat,  Guairi  came  to  a  little  monastery,  where  he 
found  but  one  solitary  female  recluse,  or  nun.  The  woman, 
thereupon,  asked  him  who  he  was.  "I  amone  of  the  household 
guards  of  Guairi,  son  of  Colman,"  replied  he.  "I  am  grieved," 
said  the  recluse,  "that  defeat  should  have  overtaken  that  king, 
for  his  charity,  beilevolence  and  hospitality  are  greater  than 
those  of  any  man  in  Ireland — and  that  red  slaughter  should  have 
fallen  upon  his  people."  The  nun  then  went  out  to  a  stream  that 
ran  near  her  dwelling,'  and  seeing  a  salmon  therein,  she  returned 
joyfully  to  tell  Guairi  thereof.  The  king  went  out  forthwith  to 
the  stream,  and  killed  the  salmon,  and  then  returned  thanks  to 
God,  for  his  being  left  trusting  to  a  single  salmon  that  night, 
notwithstanding  his  having  often  had  ten  beeves  dressed  in  his 
house  at  a  single  feast. 

On  the  morrow,  Guairi  went  to  meet  his  people,  and  asked 
their  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  again  give  battle  to  the  King 
of  Ireland,  or  do  him  homage  at  the  spear's  point.     The  resolve 

2®  St.  Caimin,    He  -is  possibly  that  the  years  622  and    662.    Ko  Irish 

saint  whose  death  is  recorded  under  annals  that  the  editor  has  met  with 

the  year  664,  as  that  of  St.   Cummin,  mention  any  engagement  or  meeting 

Abbot  of  Clonmicnoise.    Guairi  and  between  these  kings.    The  narration 

Diarmaid   could  not    have   lived    in  must,  then,  be  either  a  puré  invention, 

the  same  age.    Guairi  Aidni  flourish-  or  the  names  and  dates  must  have  been 

ed,  according  to  our  annals,  between  falsified. 
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they  (Guairi  and  his  people)  tlien  took  was  to  go  to  Diarmaid, 
and  to  oífer  him  homoge.  The  mode  of  his  submission  was  this : 
the  point  of  tlie  king'ssword  or  javelin  was  placedin  his  mouth, 
betwixt  his  teeth,  while  he  had  himself  to  remain  on  his  knees. 
Bnt  while  Guairi  was  thus  placed,  the  king  (Diarmaid)  said 
privatelj  to  some  of  his  people,  "  We  shall  now  íind  out  if  it  be 
throngh  vain  ostentation  that  Guairi  performs  such  acts  of  ex- 
treme generosity  ;"  and  he  told  a  certain  Druid,  who  was  one  of 
his  own  people,  to  ask  something  from  Guairi,  in  right  of  hia 
Science.  But  Guairi  paid  no  heed  to  hisrequest.  A  leper  waa 
next  sent  to  ask  him  for  alms  for  God's  sake,  and  Guairi  gavô 
the  beggar  the  broach  that  fastened  his  mantle,  for  he  had  then 
no  other  treasure  about  him.  The  leper  left  him  thereupon,  but 
one  of  the  king's  people  met  him,  and  deprived  him  of  the  gold 
broach,  which  he  brought  to  his  màster.  The  beggar  returned 
to  Guairi  to  complain  of  this  outrage,  and  Guairi  gave  him  the 
golden  girdle  that  he  wore  round  his  waist ;  btlt  the  kiiTg'3 
people  took  the  girdle  also  from  the  poor  man,  who  carne  again 
to  complain  of  the  outrage  to  Guairi,  who  was  still  holding  the 
point  of  the  king's  sword  between  his  teeth.  But  when  that 
chieftain  saw  the  poor  man  thus  sad  and  harassed,  a  stream  of 
tears  at  length  burst  from  his  eyes.  "  O  Guairi,"  said  the  king, 
^^  is  it  through  sorrow  at  being  in  my  power  that  thou  weepest 
thus  ?"  ''I  give-  my  word  that  it  is  not,"  answered  Guairi ;  *'  but 
I  am  grieved  that  one  of  God's  poor  should  have  nothing  more 
to  get."  Diarmaid  then  told  him  to  arise,  and  said  to  him,  that 
he  should  no  longer  remain  subject  to  his  discretion.  That  there 
was  a  God  of  ali  the  elements  above  him,  to  whom  he  might  do 
homage,"and  that  such  was  ali  that  he  should  ask  of  him.  They 
then  made  peace,  and  Diarmaid  invited  Guairi  to  the  fair  of 
Talti,^^  where  he  promised  to  proclaim  him  his  successor  to  the 
Irish  throne,  in  presence  of  the  raen  of  Ireland.  After  this,, 
Guairi  went  to  the  fair  of  Talti,  and  provided  a  bag,  or  sack, 
of  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  maldng  presènts  to  the  men  of  Ire- 
land. But  Diarmaid  gave  orders  to  those  men  of  Ireland,  that 
not  one  of  them  should  ask  a  single  present  from  Guairi  on  the 
fair.     Two  days  had  thus  passed  by,  when  Guairi  asked  Diar- 

^'  The  Fair  of  Talti.    Notwithstand-  we  liave  seen  an  instance  in  the  punish- 

ing  his  Christianity,  King  Diarmaid  ment  of  Ournan,  Prince  of  Connauglit. 

seems  to  have  been  a  stern  maintainer  He  held  the  Féis  of  Temhair  twice 

of  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Gaels,  during  .  his  reign  ;    but_  the   Chnrch 

now  commencing  to  fali  into  disrepute,  finally  triumphed  o  ver  him,  and  Tem- 

and  which,  it  would  appear,  were  tot-  hair  saw  the  nobles  and  kings  of  the 

tering  under  the  new  order  of  things,  Gaels  for  the  last  time  assembled  on 

being  discountenanced  by  the  Catholic  her  height  in  A.  D.  654. 
clergy.    Of  his  firmness  in  this  respect, 
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iricaid  to  send  liim  a  bishop,  in  order  tliat  he  might  make  his" 
confession,  and  receive  tlie  Last  Unction.  **  Why  so  ?  "  said  Diar- 
maid.  "  My  death  is  at  hand,"  eaid  Gruairi.  *'Ho\v  canst  thou 
feel  that  it  is  so  ?  "  said  Diarmaid.  *'  I  understand  it,"  said  hc, 
"from  tlie  fact  of  my  seeing  the  men  of  Ireland  assembíedtogethér 
on  0118  spot,  witlaout  a  single  man  of  them  corning  to  ask  any 
boiínty  írom  me."  Upon  this,  Diarmaid  gave  fuU  scope  to  tha 
bountiesof  Guairi,  who,  thereupon,  immediately  commenced  mak- 
ing  his  gifte  to  every  one  that  tlien  asked  them.  And,  if  the  tale 
be  true,  it  is  said  that  the  hand  wherewith  he  gave  to  the  poor  was 
longer  than  the  one  wherewith  he  gave  to  the  learned.  At  that 
meeting,  Diarmaid  ratified  his  peace  with  his  guest,  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  men  of  Ireland,^  and  the  two  kings  lived  in 
friendship  thenceforward. 

It  happened  Gruairi  had  a  holy  person  as  brother,  whose 
name  was  Mochna  f^  and  once,  when  this  brother  had  gone  to 
make  the  Lent,  at  a  spring  of  puré  water,  near  Borenn,  íive 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  Durlas  Guairi,  and  without  any  person 


^^  The  Desertion  of  Temhair,  A.D. 
654.  This  important  'revolution  is 
left  unrecorded  by  Dr.  Keating.  Mr. 
Moore,  on  tlie  authority  of  our  annals, 
records  it  in  tliese  terras : 

"  111  tlie  reígn  of  this  monarch,  the 
ancient  Hall,  or  Court,  of  Tara,  in 
which,  for  so  many  centuries,  the 
Triemiial  Councils  of  the  nation  had 
been  held,  saw  for  the  last  time  her 
kings  and  nobles  assembled  within  its 
precincts  ;.  and  the  cause  of  the  deser- 
tion of  this  long-honored  seat  of  legis- 
lation  shows  to  what  an  enormous 
height  the  power  of  the  ecclesiastical 
order  had  then  risen.  Some  fugi  tive 
criminal,  who  had  fled  for  sanctuary  to 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Ruan  (St.  Ruadan 
of  Lothair),  having  been  dragged 
forcibly  from  thence  to  Tara,  and  there 
put  to  death,  the  holy  abbot  and  his 
monks  cried  aloud  against  the  sacri- 
legious  violation ;  and,  proceeding  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  palace,  pro- 
nounced  a  solemn  curse  upon  its  walls. 
*  From  that  day,'  say  the  annalists,  *  no 
king  ever  sat  again  at  Tara  ;'  and  a 
poet,  who  wrote  about  that  period, 
while  mourning  evidently  over  the  Ml 
of  this  seat  of  grandeur,  ventures  but 
to  say,  *  It  is  not  with  my  will  that 
Teamor  is  deserted.'  A  striking  me- 
morial of  the  Ohurch's  triumph  on  the 


occasion  was  preserved,  in  the  name  of 
distinction  given  to  the  monastery, 
which  was  ever  after,  in'  memory  of 
this  malediction,  called  '  The  Monas- 
tery op  THE  Curses  of  Ireland.'  " — 
This  desertion  of  Temhair  must  have 
gradually  led  to  the  disintegration  of 
the  Gaelic  nation.  Its  tribes  can  no 
longer  be  said  to  have  had  any  com- 
mon  bond  of  union  between  them,  any 
Pan-Gaedalon,  where  they  could  meet 
in  harmony,  and  be  reminded  of  their 
coramon  origin.  Patriotism,  if  it  ever 
had  existence  amongst  them,  dwi^dled 
down  to  mere  personal  or  family  am- 
bition,  and  henceforth  they  were  the 
predestined  prey  of  any  warlike  rovers 
that  might  choose  to  mix  themselves 
up  in  their  intestine  quarrels.  Thence- 
forth  the  Ui  Neill,  or  Ui  Briain  had 
as  little  sympathy  with  the  Eogan- 
achts,  or  the  Dal-c-Gais,  as  they  had 
with  the  Saxon  or  the  Dane. 

After  this  desertion,  each  monarch 
chose  the  residence  most  convenient  or 
agreeable  to  himself.  The  kings  of 
the  northern  Ui  Neill  generally  resid- 
ed  at  Ailech,  uear  Londonderry,  and 
those  of  the  southern  first  at  Dun  Tor- 
geis,  near  Castlepollard,  and  at  Dun-na- 
Sgiath,  on  the  northwest  margin  of 
Lough  Ennell,  near  Mullingar. 

^^  Mochtia.    St.  Mochua  was  Abbot 
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in  his  company  but  a  slngle  yonng  clerk,  for  tlie  piirpose  of 
answering  the  Mass  for  Mm.  And  botb.  he  and  Ms  clerk  eat  but 
one  meai  in  the  day,  until  niglit,  and  even  then  tliey  eat  but  a 
small  portion  of  baríey  bread  and  water-cresses,  and  some  spring 
water  with  tbem.  When  they  bad  passed  the  Lent  in  this  man- 
ner  until  Easter  Sunday,  and  wben  Mocliua  had  finislied  tbe 
celebration  of  tbe  Mass*  on  tbat  day,  a  longing  for  flesh-meat 
seized  upon  the  young  clerk,  and  he  told  the  holy  priest  Mcchua 
that  he  would  go  to  Durlas,  to  Guairi,  and  get  bis  fill  thereof. 
*'  Do  not,"  said  Mochua.  "  Stay  with  me,  while  I  pray  to  Grod  to 
send  thee  meats."  With  this,  the  holy  priest  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  fervently  prayed  to  God,  bsgging  of  him  to  send  meat  to 
the  young  clerk.  Now,  at  that  very  moment  they  were  setting 
food  upon  the  table  at  the  house  of  Guairi ;  and  it  carne  to  pass, 
through  the  prayers  of  Mochua,  that  the  dishes  of  meat  were 
snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  attendants,  and  taken  oíf  the 
board  of  the  table,  and  brought  straight  away  to  the  wilderness, 
where  St.  Mochua  was.  Then  did  Guairi  and  his  household 
take  horse  and  pursue  the  dishes.  When  the  viands  arrived 
before  Mochua,  he  commencedprayingand  magnifying  the  name 
of  God,  and  told  the  young  clerk  to  eat  his  íill  of  the  meat.  He 
then  looked  around,  and  saw  the  plain  full  of  horsemen,  and  he 
said,  that  it  was  no  advantage  to  him  to  have  got  the  meat,  with 
such  a  hunt  after  it.  "  There  is  no  danger  to  you  therefrom," 
said  Mochua,  "itis  my  brother  Guairi  and  his  household  that 
are  there ;  and  I  pray  God  not  to  let  one  of  them  pass  that  spot 
until  you  are  satis|ied."  With  that  the  feet  of  the  horses  were 
fastened  to  the  ground,  so  that  they  could  not  leave  where  they 
were,  until  the  young  clerk  was  fully  satisfied.  Then  Mochua 
prayed  to  God  to  set  his  brother,  with  his  household  folk,  at 
liberty ;  and  they,  being  loosed,  came  into  Mochua's  presence, 
and  Guairi  fell  upon  his  knees  before  him,  and  asked  forgive- 
nessofhim.  ^^Fear  not,  brother,"  said  Mochua,  "but  eat  thy 
meai  here."  Guairi  and  his  household  then  eat  their  meai,  after 
which  they  bid  farewell  to  Mochua. 

The  fact  that  the  five  miles  of  road  between  Durlas  and  the 
well  where  Mochua  then  was  is  still  called  Bothar-na-Mias 
{Bohar-na-Meess\  that  is  the  Eoad  of  Dishes,  seems  to  support 
the  truth  of  this  tale. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Pergus,  King  of  Ire- 
land,  that  St.  Becan  lived.  Some  historians  say,  that  Eogan 
Mor  left  another  son  besides  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  named  Diar- 

of  Baila,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Ui  Fiachrach 
Clanmorris,  county  Mayo.  He  was  Aidni,  and  founder  of  the  ei^iscopal 
called,  also,  Mac  Duach,  and  became    see  of  Kilmacdua<jh. 
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maidj  and  from  this  Diarmaid  the  St.  Becan  wlio  was  honored 
at  Kill  Becain  in  Muscraide  Cuirè,  waíí  descended.  Tliese  his- 
torians  say  also  that  Fiacaidh  Maeil-letlian  had  three  sons, 
namely :  Olild  Flanu  Mor,  Olild  Flann  Beg  and  Decluath.  The 
foUowing  quotation  testifies  to  the  fact : 

"  From  Diarmaid  great  Saint  Becan  sprung 
(Let  us  the  sons  of  Fiacaidh  trace), 
A  tribe  whose  rule  wide  cantons  own — 
Of  them  was  Decluath,  and  the  Olilds  twain." 

About  this  time  Bresal,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus,  that 
is,  the  King  of  Ireland's  son,  pro^oosed  to  prejoare  a  feast  for  his. 
fcither  at  Kennanus,  in  Meath ;  but  he  set  no  value  on  anything 
that  he  had  got  ready  for  that  purpose,  as  he  had  not  an  exceed- 
ingly  fat  piece  of  beef  to  set  before  his  father.  No  such  piece  of 
meat  was  to  befound  in  his  neighborhood,  except  on  asingle  ox,. 
bwned  by  a  woman  in  orders,  who  Hved  at  Kill  Elcraide.  Bresal 
at  íirst  civilly  and  humbly  asked  this  ox  from  her,  and  ofíered 
to  give  her  seven  cows  and  a  buli  for  that  one  animal.  The  wo- 
man refused,  and  then  Bresal  took  off  the  ox  without  her  leave, 
and  killed  it  for  his  father's  feast.  Bnt  when  the  King  of  Ire- 
land  and  his  people  were  in  the  midst  of  their  enjoyment  of  the 
festivity,  the  nun  came  and  made  her  complaint  to  the  monarch 
of  his  son  Bresal.  When  the  father  had  heard  her  complaint,  he 
was  seized  with  violent  anger,  and  he  declared  thathe  wouldput 
Bresal  to  death,  for  ontraging  the  black  n-un  of  Kill  Elcraide. 
He  then  took  Bresal  with  him  to  the  brink  of  the  river  of  Loch, 
and  drowned  him  there.  Immediately  after  the  deed,  he  was 
seized  w^ith  remorse  and  grief,  and  he  went  to  St.  Columkille 
to  bewail  his  sad  fate. 

Columkille  invited  him  to  come  with  himself  to  Munster, 
to  the  venerable  Saint  Becan.  Columkille  and  he  then  set  out 
together  for  Kilf-Becain,^*  north  of  Sliabh-Grot.  Immediately 
upon  arriving  there^  they  found  the  holy  man  building  a  fence 
round  his  burial-ground,  having  hisr  robe  quite  wet  about  him. 
As  soon  as  Becan  saw  the  king,  he  cried,  "To  the  earth  with 
thee,  parricide."  Upon  this,  the  king  fell  down  upon  his  knees 
upon  the  ground.  Then  Columkille  spoke,  and  said,  "  He  has 
come  to  thee  to  beg  for  help  to  remedy  the  evil  deed  he  has 
done,  and  also  to  beg  of  thee  to  pray  to  God  to  restore  his  son  to 
life."  Hereupon,  Becan  prayed  fervently  to  God  three  times,  at 
Columkille's  request ;  and  thus  the  king^s  son,  Bresal,  was  re- 
stored  to  life,  through  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Becan,  and  the 

^  Kill  Becain.    It  isnow  called  Kill-    of  Clanwilliam,  countj  Tipperary. 
peaoon,  and  is  situated  in  the  barony 
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name  of  God  was  magniíied,  and  tte  fame  of  St.  Becan's  holiness 
was  spread  by  means  of  that  mira  cie. 

Guairi,  son  of  Colman,^^  the  above-mentioned  King  of  Con- 
naiiglit,  and  contemporary  of  Diarmaid,  happened  to  be  on  a 
certain  occasion  in  company  witli  St.  Cumin  Fada  Mac  Fiácádli, 
and  St.  Caimin,  of  Inis-Keltrach,  in  tlie  clmrcbof  tliat  island,  wlien 
tlie  following  conversation  took  place  betvveen  tbem.  St.  Caimin 
asked  the  íirst  question,  "  What  is  it,  O  Guairi,  that  thou  wouldst 
most  Avish  to  possess  ?  "  Guairi  replied,  ''I  wonld  bave  gold  and 
treasure,  for  the  pnrpose  of  besto Aving  them ;  and  thon,  O 
Cumin,  what  wouldest  thou  most  wish  to  have?"  "  A  load  of 
diseases  on  my  body,"  said  St.  Cumin.  ^'And  thon,  likewise,  O 
Caimin,  what  would  be  thy  desire  ?  '^  '^  A  store  of  books,"  said 
St.  Caimin,  ^'  for  interpreting  the  truth  to  the  people."  And  the 
three  got  their  wishes,  except  that,  at  the  end  of  his  hfe.  St. 
Caimin  was  cursed  by  St.  Mochuda,  and  ali  his  gifts  were  taken 
from  him,  if  history  has  told  truth. 

Guairi,  son  of  Colman,  camé  to  ravage  Munster,  with  three 
battalions  of  the  Connaught  forces.  Dima,^°  son  of  Konan,  son 
of  Aengus,  was.  then  King  of  Cashel.  Their  forces  met  in 
Ui-Fidghenti,  which  is  now  called  the  plain  of  the  county  of 
Limerick.  They  fought  a  battle  at  Carn-Feradaig,  where  Guairi 
and  his  Connaughtmen  were  defeated,  and  an  immense  numbei 
of  the  latter,  with  six  of  their  chiefs,  wei:e  slain.  The  cause  of 
Guairi's  invasion  was  to  assert  his  claim  to  ali  the  land  that  lies 
between  Sliabh  Ectuide  {Slíeve  Aughty)  and  Luimnech,  Avhich 
had  anciently  formed  part  of  the  lanas  of  Connaught,  imtil 
Lugaidh  Menn,  son  of  Aengus  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-Corb,  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  having  gained 
seven  battles  against  the  Connaughtmen,  in  which  he  slew  seven 
of  their  kings,  by  the  mere  help  of  hired  soldiers  and  boys, 
had  made  sword-land  of  ali  the  country,  that  lies  between  Bearna- 

^  Son  of  Colmayi.    Acccrding'  to  the  of  Carn  Feradaigh  (now  called  Knock- 

work  of  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  iipon  tlie  any)  was  not  fought  by  Gnain  until 

Tribes  and  Customs  of  the  Ui  Fiich-  the  year  622,  wheu  Falbi  Flanii  was 

rach,  Guani  the  Generous,  son  of  Gol-  King  of  Cashel,  or  Leth  Mogha,  and 

man,  son  of  Cobthach,  &c.,  was  the  Dima,  chief  of  the   Dal-g-Cais  tribe, 

ancestor  of  the  0'Cleries,   OTIe-jjnes  was   King  of  Thomond.    It  is  thus 

and  Mac  Kilkellies,  but  not  of  their  recorded  in  the  Foiír  Masters :  "  A.D. 

kinsmen  the  0'Shaughnecsies,  who  are  622.  The  12th  year  of  Suibni,  King  of 

there    stated    to    be  descended  from  Ireland.   The  battle  of  Carn  Feradaigh 

Aedh,  son  of  Cobthach,  the  brother  of  was  gained  by  Falbi  Flann  over  the 

the  aforesaid  Colman,  and  to  have  de-  Connaughtmen  ;    wherein  were    slain 

rived  their  tribe  name  of  Kinèl  Aeda  Conall,  chief  of  the  Ui  Mani,  Mael- 

from  him.  dubh,   Maelruain,  Maelduin,  Maelcal- 

^  Dima.    Here,  again,  we  see  the  gaich  and  Maelbresail,  and  Guairi  was 

mistake  of  making  Guairi  the  con-  routed  from  the  battle-field." 
temporary  of  Diarmaid.    The  battle 
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na-cl-tri-g-carbad,"'atCarn  Feradaigh,  to  Belacli-Lncadi,  and  from 
Atli  Boromha  to  Leim  Concullainn.  In  renaembrance  of  this, 
Cormac,  son  of  Culinan^  composed  the  folio wing  verse : 

"  It  was  that  Lugaidli,  that  Red  Hand,  i 
Tliat  forced  from  Gonnaught,  as  a  fine, 
Wliat  land  from  Feradacli's  old  carn 
Extends  to  Lucliaid's  deed-famed  ford." 


St.  Colnmkille  and  St.  Mocliua^  were  contemporaries,  and 
wlien  St.  Mocliua,  or  Mac  Duach,  as  te  is  otlierwise  called,  was 
a  liermit  in  the  desert,  his  wliole  woiidly  wealth  consisted  of  a 


^  Bearna  na  d-tri  g-Carhaã,  i.  e. 
the  Passof  ília  Tliree  Chariots.  Bèlacli 
Lucliadi,  now  Lowhid,  near  tlie  village 
of  Tubbereendoney,  barony  of  Incli- 
iquin,  county  Clare.  Ath  Boromha, 
i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the  Tribute,  is  at 
Killaloe,  and  Leim  Conculainn,  or 
Cuchulaiim's  Jiimp,  is  the  promontory 
now  called  Loophead. 

"^  St.  ColumhUe  and  Mochua.  It 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  those 
saints  were  ever  contemporaries. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  Dr. 
Keating  shoiild  have  occiípied  his 
space  with  this  and  others  of  the  fore- 
going  silly  tales,  which  he  miist  have 
extracted  from  fabulous  romances,  as 
he  has  had  no  authority  for  them  in 
Irish  anuais.  As  the  Irish  reader  must 
feel  anxions  to  hear^sòmething  of  the 
missíon  of  St.  Oolumba,  or  Colum- 
kille,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  grcatest 
man  that  Ireland  produced  in  this  age, 
biit  of  whom  Keating  has  given  such 
dim  glimpses,  the  following  notices  of 
that  sainfs  proceedings  in  Alba  and 
the  Albanian  isles  are  here  extracted 
in  an  abridged  form  from  Mr.  Moore's 
History  of  íreland :  "  Having  obtained 
from  his  consin  Oonall,  then  King  of 
the  Albanian  Scots,  the  small  island  of 
Hy,  or  lona,  which  was  an  appendage 
to  the  new  Scottish  kingdom,  Oolumba, 
together  with  twelve  of  his  disciplcs, 
set  sail  for  that  sequestered  spot.  After 
Lis  landing,  one  of  his  first  tasks  was 
to  expel  some  Druids,  who  had  there 
established  their  abode  ;  this  secluded 
island  having  been  one  of  the  haunts  of 
this  priesthood,  as  the  remai n3  of  their 
teraples  and  monuments,  still  existing 


among  its  ruins,  testify.  Havinç 
erected  there  a  monastery  and  a 
church,  he  next  directed  his  attention 
to  the  main  object  of  hisgreat  Christian 
enterprise — that  of  exploring  the  wild 
region  beyond  the  Grampian  Hilís, 
where  no  missionary  before  hira  had 
ever  yet  ventured,  and  of  subduing  to 
the  mild  yoke  of  the  Gospel  the  hardy 
race  there  entrenched.  The  territory 
of  the  northern  Picts  then  included  ali 
of  modern  Scotland  that  lies  north  of 
the  Grampians,  and  there  the  residence 
of  their  king,  Brude,  was  then  situated, 
somewhere  or  the  borders  of  Loch 
Ness.  Hilher  the  courageous  saint 
directed  his  steps,  but  found  the  ^ates 
of  the  royal  residence  closed  against 
him.  Tlowever,  by  one  of  those 
miracles  to  which,  in  that  all-believing 
age,  every  triumph  of  the  Church  is 
attributed,  Oolumba  is  said  to  have 
made  the  sign  of  ihe  cross  on  the  gates, 
iipon  which  they  immediately  flew  open 
before  him.  The  king,  thereupon,  came 
to  meet  and  wslcome  him.  His  con- 
version  was  soon  effected,  in  spite  of 
the  Magi ;  and  in  the  course  of  this 
and  other  visits  of  the  saint,  the  whole 
of  Pictland  became  Ohristian.  HÍ3 
apostolical  labors  were  next  directed  to 
the  Hebrides,  throughout  the  whole  of 
which  the  enlightening  eíFects  of  his 
presence  was  feít.  Wherever  he  went 
churches  were  erected,  religious  teach- 
ers  supplied,  and  holy  communities 
formed."  Thus,  under  the  tutelage 
of  this  great  and  holy  man,  did  these 
remote  isles  become  the  seat  of  learning 
and  piety. 
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cock,  a  mouse  and  a  fly.  Tlie  use  of  tlie  cock  was  to  get  Hm  to 
rise  betimes  at  midnigíit,  to  Ms  matins.  The  use  of  tlie  mouse 
was  to  prevent  him  from  sleeping  more  than  five  liours,  from 
dayligkt  until  nigkt ;  and  wken  he  skoukl  desire  to  take  more 
sleep,  wearied  out  by  his  mucli  praying,  witk  kis  kands  crossed, 
and  by  kis  many  prostrations,  tke  mouse  was  wont  to  come  and 
scratck  kis  ears,  so  as  tkus  to  awaken  kim.  Tke  fly's  use  was 
to  walk  upon  every  kne  ke  read  in  kis  psalter,  and  wken  ke 
migkt  cease  ckaunting  tke  psalms,  to  remain  upon  tke  Hne  vvkere 
ke  stopped  until  ke  returned  to  it  again.  But  it  kappened  tkat 
kis  three  treasures  soon  died,  upon  wkick  tke  saint  wrote  a  let- 
ter  to  St.  Cokimkille,  after  tke  Litter  kad  gone  to  Aei  (lona),  in 
Alba,  in  wkick  ke  complained  of  tke  deatk  of  tkese  animais. 
St.  Columkille  replied  to  tkis  letter,  and  said,  '^Brotker,  tkou  must 
not  wonder  at  tke  deatks  of  tke  animais  wkick  kave  left  tkee, 
for  trouble  exists  only  wkere  tkere  is  wealtk."  I  judge  from 
tkis  banter  of  tkese  true  saints,  tkat  tkey  kad  no  regard  for 
worldly  wealtk — not  like  tke  folk  of  tke  present  times. 

After  tkis,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  was  killed  at 
Eatk  Beg,^^  in  Magk  Lini,  by  Aedk  Dubk,  son  of  Suibni,  andke 
was  buried  at  Cunniri. 


A.  D.  556.^°  Fergus  and  Domnall,^^  botk  sons  of  Murkertack 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of 
tke  Nine  Hostages,  of  tke  line  of  Erimkôn,  ascended  tke  tkrone, 
and  reigned  one  year.  Duiscck,  daugkter  of  Duack  Tengmnka, 
King  of  Connaugkt,  was  motker  of  these  princes.  Fergus  and 
Domnall  gaincd  tke  battle  of  Gabra  Liíi,^^  over  tke  men  of  Lein- 
ster,  and  four  kundred  of  the  latter  were  slain  tkerein.  Deman, 
son  of  Carell,  wko  kad  been  ten  years  King  of  Ulidia,  or  Uladk,^ 

'^  Raíh  Beg.     A  townland  in  tlie  ^  The  Battle  of  Gahra  Lifi.    Tliis 

parish    of   Donegore,    adjoinÍDg    the  was  foiíght  somewhcre  on   the  ri  ver 

parish  of  -A.ntrim,  coimty  Antrim.  His  LiíFey,  and  is  entered  at  A.D.  559  in  the 

slayer,  Aedh  DuíF,  was  king  of  Dal-  Four  Masters.     The  battle  of  Dumha 

Araide.     "  His  head  was  brought  to  Achair  is  also  recorded  as  gained  by 

Cluain-mic-Nois  and  buried  there,  and  these  princes,  in  this  year,  over  the 

his  body  was  interred  at  Cuniri  (Con-  Leinsterraen. 

nor)."— jPcwr   Masten.      He  had   re-  ^^  Ulidia.     Henceforth  Uladh,  when 

quested  before  he  expired  that  his  head  it  means  the  now  narrowed  territory  of 

should  be  buried  at  Clonmacnoise,  the  the  Clanna  Rudraide,  shall  be  trans- 

monastery  of  his  friend  St.  Kiaran.  lated  by  Ulidia.— There  are  two  town- 

^  A.  D.  558.    Fcur  Masters.  lands  named  Borenn  (the  place  where 

^^'  Fergus  IH.,  Domnall  I.    They  he  fell),  in  the  county  Down  :  one  in  the 

reigned  three  years,  according  to  some  parish  of  Dromara,  the  other  in  Clon- 

accounts.  allon.    He  was  killed  in  565. 
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was  killed  by  the  boors  of  Borenn.     Soon  after,  Fergus  and  Dom* 
nall  both  died. 


A.  D.  557.'^  Eocaidh,''  son  of  DomBall,  son  of  Murkertacli 
Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Muredacli,  son  of  Niall  of  tbe  Nine 
Hostages,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimhòn,  rnled  Ireland  for  tliree  years, 
in  partnersliip  with  bis  uncle  Baedan,  son  of  Murkertacb.  It 
was  about  this  time  tbat  Carbri  Crom,  the  son  of  Crimthann 
Sreimb,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Aengns,  son  of  Nadfraech, 
wbo  bad  been  King  of  Munster  for  tbirty  years,  died.  It  was 
tbis  Carbri  tbat  foiígbt  the  battle  of  FembeDn,^*^  against  Colman 
Beg,  son  of  Diarmaid,  in  wbich  Colman  was  defeated,  and  num- 
bers  of  bis  followers  slain.  Carbri  received  tbe  surname  Crom 
(crooked),  from  baving  been  educated  at  a  place  called  Crom- 
glasi,  as  tbe  bard  tells  us  in  the  foUowing  rann : 

"  Erect  was  lie  from  sole  to  crown, 
And  straiglit  of  limb  was  Garbri  Crom  ; 
The  surname  '  Crom'  to  liim  was  given, 
For  he  was  reared  at  Crom-glasi." 

Some  bistorians  say  tbat  it  was  about  tbis  time  tbat  St.  Brendan 
of  Birra^^  died ;  tbongb  be  is  said  by  a  popular  tradition  to  bave 
lived  nine  score  years,  as  a  bard  iuforms  us  in  tbe  folio wing 
rann  : 

"  Woe  is  he  who  strivetli  not  for  bliss  ! 
Woe  is  he  whose  life-course  runs  not  bright ! 
Full  four  score  and  one  hundred  years 
This  blessed  saint  on  earth  did  dwell." 

After  tbis,  tbe  battle  of  Tola  and  Fortola^^  was  gained  by  Fiac- 
aidb,  son  of  Baedan,  over  the  menof  Eli  and  Osraide,  and  in  it 
great  numbers  of  tbe  Elians  and  Ossorians  were  slain.     About 

^*  A.  D.  562. — Four  Masters.  Birr,    though  an  attempt    has  been 

^^  Eocaidh  XIY.,  Baedan  I.   They  made  to  change  its  ancient  name  to 

reigned    for    two  years  according  to  Parsonstown.     St.  Brendan  of  Birra 

others.  In  their  reign  died  St.  Molasi,  died  on  the  29th  of  November,  571. 

or  Laisrèn,founder  of  themonastery.of  In   the  Four  Masters,  the  following 

Daimh-inis,  i.  e.  Ox  Island,  now  Deven-  strange  entry  is  found  with  regard  to 

ish,  in  Lough  Erne.     He  was  son  of  him,  under  A.  D.  563  :  "  Brenainn  of 

Nadfraech,  and  must  not  be  confound-  Birra  was  seen  ascending  in  a  chariot 

ed  with  St.    Molasi,  or  Laisren,   of  into  the  sky  this  year." 

Leighlin,  whose  father  was  iiamed  Óar-  ^^  Tola  and  Fortola.    Tola  is  now 

.  ell.  called  Tulla,  and  it  lies  in  the  parish  of 

^^  Battle  of  Femhenn,  i.  e.  the  plain  Kinnitty,   barony  of   Ballybritt  and 

of  Femhenn,  in  South  Tipperary.  This  Kings  Oounty.    This  battle  was  not 

battle  was  fought  in  571.  fought  until  the  year  571. 

^  Birra.    This  place  is  still  called 
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this  time  died  ConalV^  son  of  Comgall, .  King  of  tlie  Dal-Eiada, 
liaving  tlien  reigned  over  Alba  for  sixteen  years.  It  was  this 
Conall  tliat  granted  the  Isle  of  Aei'^°  (lona),  in  Alba,  to  St. 
Columkille.  Sliortly  after,  Eocaidh  and  Baedan  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Cronnan,  son  of  Tigliernacli,  King  of  tlie  Kiannachta  of 
Glenn-Gemliin/^ 

ANMIRI,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  560/^*  Anmiri,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergns  Kenn-fada, 
son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  NialP^  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  kingdoni  of  Treland  for  three  years. 
Brighitt,  danghter  of  Oobthach,  sonof  Olild,  one  of  the  Lagenians 
of  Ard  Ladrann,  was  his  wife,  and  the  molher  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Anmiri.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of  Fergns,  son  of  Niall,  at  the 
instigation  of  Baedan,  son  of  Mnnidh,  at  Carraig-lemi-an-eich. 

BAEDAN,^  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  563.'*^  Baedan,  son  of  Ninnidh,  son  of  Pergus  Kenn- 
fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostagos, 
of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  three  years.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Baedan  that  St.Brendan  of  Cluain-ferta^^  died. 
Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna,  King  of  Connaught,  was 
slain  during  that  time,  in  the  battle  of  Bagha.*''     Carbri  Crom, 


^  Conall,  son  of  Comgall.  He 
died  in  the  year  572 ;  or,  according- 
to  others,  in  573. 

^^  Aei.  Tliis  name  is  also  found 
written  I  and  Hi.  In  Gaelic,  it  ouglit 
to  be  pronounced  Ee  or  Hee.  It  is  the 
island  now  called  lona  or  I-colm-kille, 
one  of  the  Hebrides. 

^*  Kiannacta  of  Glenn  Gemliin. 
These  were  the  descendants  of  Finn- 
caidh  Uallach,  son  of  Oonnla,  son  of 
the  redoubted  champion  Tadg,  son  of 
Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum.  They  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  0'Connors  of 
Ulster.  Their  territory  is  now  called 
the  barony  of  Keenaiight,  county  Lon- 
donderry.  The  0'0onnor3  are  still 
numerous  in  Glengiven  (Glenn  Gem- 
hin)  ;  which  was  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Yale  of  the  River  Roa,  which 
íiows  through  the  centre  of  the  nor- 
thern  Kiannacta. 

*'  A.  D.  5G4.    Four  Masters. 

^^  Son  cf  Niall.  He  is  called  son 
of  Nellin,  by  other  authorities.  The 
name  given  to  the  place  where  Anmiri 


fell,  seems  to  be  either  a  mistake  of 
the  transcribers  or  an  oversight  of 
Dr.  Keating's. — Itwould  appear,  from 
the  following  verse  quoted  by  the  Four 
Masters,  that  Anmiri  had  made  a  de- 
structive  inroad  into  Munster,  during 
his  short  reign  : 

"  Femlienn,  -wliile  he  was  "king 
"Was  not  without  her  deeds  of  strife ; 
Dark-red  to-day  her  face  appears 
From  Anmiri,  the  son  of  Sedna." 

^*  Baedan  II.  This  king  reigned 
but  one  year,  according  to  the  last 
cited  annals. 

*'  A.  D.  567.    Four  Masters. 

^^  Cluain-ferta.  This  St.  Brendan 
died  on  the  16tli  of  May,  576,  at 
Aenach-Duin,  now  Annadown,  on  the 
east  bank  of  Lough  Corrib  ;  but  he 
was  buried  at  Oloníert. 

*'  Ba^ha.  Perhaps  Sliabh  Bagh- 
na,  or  Badbgna,  now  Slieve  Bawne, 
county  Roscommon.  This  Aedh  was 
not  slain  until  574  He  fell  by  the 
Ui  Briuin. 
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King  of  Munster,  died  about  tlie  same  period ;  and  then,  also, 
died  Baedan,  son  of  Carell,  King  of  Ulster ;  and,  also,  St.  Rua- 
dan,**^  of  Lothair,  a  saint  descended  of  tlie  line  of  Olild  Flann 
Beg,  son  of  FiacaidL  MaeiUethan.  Baedan,  King  of  Ireland, 
was  slain  by  tlie  two  Cumins,  namely :  by  Cumin,  son  of  Col- 
man,  and  Cumin,  son  of  Libren,  at  Carraig-lemi-an-eich.'*^ 

According  to  Bede,  in  tbe  fourth  chapter  of  tbe  tbird  book  of 
bis  Saxon  History,  it  was  in  tbe  jear  of  our  Lord  fiye  bundred 
and  sixty-five  that  St.  Columkille  proceeded  to  Alba"°  upon  bÍ3 
apostolic  mission. 

AEDH  MAC   ANMIRECH,    ARD-RIGH. 


A.  D.  566.°^  Aedb,^^  son  of  Anmiri,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergua 
Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  tbe  Nine  Host- 
ages,  assumed  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  beld  it  for  twenty- 
seven  years. 

I  bave  before  stated-tbat  Brigbitt  {Breeyitli),  daugbter  of  Cob- 
tbacb,  son  of  Olild,  of  tbe  royal  line  of  Leinster,  was  Úiq  motber 
of  tbis  prince.  It  was  tbis  Áedh  tbat  fougbt  thebattleof  Bòlach 
Dathi,°^  wbere  Colman  Beg,  son  of  Diarmaid,  fell,  witb  íive 
tbousand  of  bis  warriors,  tbrougb  propbecies  of  St.  Columkille. 
It  was,  also,  in  tbis  king's  reign  St.  Senacb,^'^  tbe  boly  bisbop  of 
Cluain  Eraird,  died.  About  tbis  time,  also,  died  Feidlimidb,^' 
son  of  Tigbernacb,  King  of  Munster. 


*^  St.  Ruadan.  This  was  tlie  saint 
wlio  had  laid  the  famous  malediction 
upon  Temhair.  His  monastery,  as 
above  stated,  was  situatcd  at  Lorlia, 
now  a  village  in  Lower  Ormond,  county 
Tippsrary,  six  niiles  north  of  Burri- 
.sokean. 

''^  Carraig-lemi-an-ekh,  i.  e.  íhb 
Rock  of  tlic  Horse's  Jump.  Tliere  are 
many  places  of  this  name  in  Ireland. 
That  here  mentioned,  may  be  Lcim- 
an-eich-ruaidh,  i.  e.  the  Red  Horse's 
Jump,  now  called  Lemnaroy,  county 
Londouderry. — O' D.  The  name  of 
the  persons  by  whom  Baedan  was 
slain,  is  written  Comaeini  in  other 
records. 

^°  Proceeded  to  Alba.  In  the  An- 
nals  of  the  Four  Masters,  this  event  is 
recorded  asJiaving'  taken  place  in  557, 
a  little  before  which,  as  some  will  have 
it,  he  had  been  condemned  by  a  Synod 
of  the  Trish  clergy,  for  having  excited 
his  relatives  to'fio:ht  the  battle  of  Ciiil 
Dremni,  against  King  Diarmaid. 


"'  A.  D.  568.    Four  Masters. 

^^  Aedh  II.  In  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  he  slew  Fergus,  son  of  Nellin, 
in  revenge  for  his  father. 

^^  Bèlach-Dathi.  The  place  of  this 
íight  is  called  by  others  Doeté,  Bèlach 
Feda  and  Bèlach-an-f  hedha.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ballaghanea,  in  the  parish  of 
Lurgan,  county  Cavan.  It  w^ould 
appear,  that  St.  Columkille's  hostility 
to  the  Southern  Ui  Neill  did  not  end 
with  the  life  of  the  monarch  Diarmaid. 

^^  St.  Senach.  He  died  in  the  year 
587,  bishop  of  Cluain-Eraird  or  Irai  rd, 
now  Clonard,  in  Meath. 

^^  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Tighernaciu 
His  death  is  entered,  under  the  year 
586,  in  lhe  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, in  these  terms  :  "  Feidlimidh, 
son  of  Tighernach,  King  of  Munster, 
died."  Dr.  Brien  would  make  him  out 
to  have  been  but  king  of  Desmond,  or 
South  Munster ;  "  but  this,"  saj^s  Dr. 
0'Donovan,  "  is  one  of  his  intentiona] 
falsifications,  in  order  to  detract  froa  > 
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Great  convention  of  Drom  Ketli  ■ — Threatened  hanishment  qf  ihe 
Bctrds — Âttempt  to  lay  a  trihuts  upon  lhe  Dal-Ríada  of  Ãlha, 
— Gapiivity  of  Sganlan  Mor — SL  Columhille. 

It  was  by  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  that  tlie  Great  Convention  of 
Drom  Keth.  was  called  together. 

At  it  were  assenibled  tbe  most  distimguislied  persons  amongst 
the  nobility  and  clergy  of  Ireland.  For  summoning  tHs  great 
convention,  Aedh  had  three  princi*pal  causes, 

TiiE  First  Cause  was  liis  resolve  to  banish  the  Filedha'^  {Fil- 
leea)j  or  Poets,  out  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their 
numbers,  and  of  tbe  difficnlty  tliere  was  botb  in  governing  tbem- 
selves,  and  in  satisfying  their  demands  ;  for  the  train  attendant 
upon  an  Ollamh  numbered  thirty  persons ;  and  that  attendant 
npon  the  Annruith,  that  is,  the  person  who  was  next  in  rank  to 
the  Ollamh  in  the  Filedhacht  {Fiíleeaglit)* ou  Poetic  Order,  was 
fifteen.  So  that,  abont  that  epoch,  nearly  one  third  of  the  men 
of  Ireland,"^  belonged  to  the  Poetic  Order,  ali  of  whom  Avere  wont 
to  qnarter  themsèlves  upon  the  other  inhabitants,  from  the  season 
of  Samhain  to  that  of  Beltaini.  On  this  account,  Aedh  consider- 
ed  them  to  be  too  heavy  a  load  upon  the  land  of  Ireland,  and, 
therefore,  did  he  propose  to  expel  them  from  the  country.  He 
had,  also,  another  motive  for  desiring  their  expulsion.  It  was 
for  their  having  had  the  audacity  to  demand  the  gold  broach^^ 
that  fastened  the  royal  mantle  of  Aedh.  This  was  a  broach  that 
each  king  was  wont  to  leave  as  an  heirloom  and  precious  reiic 


tlie  ancient  importance  of  tlie  Eogan- 
achts."  Aedh  Uargarb,  son  of  Orimtli- 
ann,  the  grandfather  of  this  Feidli- 
midh,  was  tho  immediate  founder  of 
that  Eoganacht  sept,  which  after- 
wards  took  th3  narne  which  has  been 
anglicized  0'Mahony.  Laegari,  son 
of  Orimthaiia,  brother  of  the  sald 
Aedh  Uargarb,  was  the  founder  of  the 
sept  now  called  CDonoghoD.  Feld- 
limidh  is  also  recorded  as  King  of 
Munster  in  the  Annals  of  Uister, 
which  record  his  death  under  A.  D. 
589,  as  follows :  Mors  Feidlimthe 
mie  Tighernaigh  re^is  Mumhan.  The 
death  of  Feidiimidh,  son  of  Tigher- 
nach,  King  of  Manster. 

^  Drum-Kdh.  The  place  where 
this  convention  was  held,  is  now  called 
Paisy  Hill,  near  the  River  Roe,  not 


far  from  Newtown  Limavaddy,  county 
Londonderry. 

Our  Annals  are  not  in  accord  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  the  convention. 
The  Annals  of  Olonmacnoise  record  it, 
under  the  year  587.  The  true  year 
was  590. 

''  Filedha,  The  plural  of  Filé 
[Filleh),  i.  e.  a  Member  of  the  Literary 
or  Poetic  Order. 

^^  Men  of  Ireland,  By  men  of 
Ireland,  in  tíie  original,  Fir  Eirenn,  we 
must  understand  the  men  of  the  Free 
Clans,  or  the  Sacr  Olanna  of  Ireland. 

^^  Gold  Broach,  For  a  description 
of  the  gold  broach  or  delg  oir  with 
which  the  ancient  nobility  of  Ireland 
fastened  their  falling  pr  mantle,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Walker  on  the 
Dress  of  the  Ancient  Irish. 
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to  Ws  successor.  It  was,  incleed,  their  impiident  demand  of  tlie 
feroacli  that  more  immediately  excited  Aedh  to  expel  them  ;  so 
that  lie  had  banished  them  ali  to  the  Dal  Eiada,  in  Ulster. 

They,  tliat  is  the  Filedha,  or  members  of  the  Poetic  Order, 
liad  been  previously  banished,  for  their  overbeariTigcondnctand 
iinjust  judgmeiíts,  in  the  dajs  of  Ooncobar'^*'  Mac  ISTesa,  King  of 
Ulster.  At  that  time,  ali  the  Filedha  of  Ireland  were  assembled 
together  in  one  place,  afid  at  their  meeting  there  were  found  to 
be  one  thoiisand  Filedha,  who  were  each  followed  by  a  band  of 
attendants.  They  were  then  making  np  their  minds  to  go  settle 
in  Alba.  But  wíien  Concobar  heard  it,  he  deputed  Cuchulainn 
lo  detain  them,  and  gave  them  maintenance  for  seven  years  with 
himself,  as  the  bard  thus  relates : 

"  To  Uladh  wends  that  tlironging  liost, 
To  Concobar  of  crimson  glaive  ; 
And  Uladli's  king,  for  seven  full  years, 
Maintained  those  exiled  sons  of  song." 

After  that,  the  Filedha  spread  themselves  anew  thronghont 
Ireland,  and  they  were  not  again  molested  until  the  time  of 
Fiacaidli,*^^  son  of  Baedan,  King  of  Ulster,  nor  from  the  time  of 
Fiacaidh  to  that  of  Maelcaba,^^  son  of  Deman,  son  of  Carell,  King 
of  Ulster ;  nor  from  the  time  of  Maelcaba  to  that  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Anmiri.  Three  times  did  the  men  of  Ireland  refiise  to  main- 
tain  the  Filedha,  and  each  time  of  these  did  the  Ulta  nphold 
them. 

At  the  time  of  their  íirst  banishment,  when  Concobar  gave 
them  maintenance  for  seven  years,  their  nmiiber,  as  Ih  ave  just 
said,  amounted  to  one  thousand. 

At  the  time  of  their  second  exile,  when  they  were  snpported 
for  one  year  by  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  their  number  was  seVen 
hundred,  and  at  their  head  was  Eocaidh  Eigh-Eiges  {Ree- 
Aiguess)^^^  as  the  bard  has  said  in  the  foUowing  rann : 

^    Concohar,     This    king    reigned  for,  what  Keating  records  in  tMs  in- 

over  Ulster,  as  we  have  seen,  about  stance  as  two  distinct  events  seems  to 

the  period  of  the  birth  of  Christ.     He  have  constituted  but  one, 

continued,  diiring  his  whole  reign,  the  ^^  Righ-ei^es,  i.  e.  King-Poet.    Eo- 

mnnificent  patron  of  the  Bardic  Order.  caidh     Eigh-eiges    was    biít  another 

^'  Fiacaidh.    He  flourished  in  Uli-  name  for  Dallan  Forgaill,  who  was  the 

dia,  from  A.  D.   õ71   to   622,   conse-  Chief  Poet  of  Ireland  in  the  time  of 

quently,   must    have    been  .the   pro-  Aedh.    He  was  a  disciple  of  St.  Oo- 

tector  of  the  Poets  upon  the  present  lumkille,  and  the  author  of  the  famous 

occasion.     He  is  also  called  Fiachna,  amhra,  or  hymn,  called  Amhra  Oholuim 

^^  Maelcaba,   otherwise   Maelcobha,  Cille.    Two  of  Dallan's  odes  are  given 

was  the  son  of  Fiachna,  and  was  King  with  metrical  translations,  in  Hardi- 

of  Ulidia  in  646.    Fiacaidh  may  also  man's  Irish  Minstrelsy. 
have  had  a  brother  named  Maelcaba, 
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"  Eocaidli,  sago  of  rigliteous  laws, 
To  Fiacaidh,  Baedairs  sou,  repairs, 
And  tliere  the  King-sage  weicome  found, 
And  there  his  bards  fuund  maiiiteDance." 

Tíie  tliird  time  ihej  were  exiled,  they  numbered  twclve  linn- 
dred  around  Dallan  Forgail  and  Senclian.^'*  It  was  at  tliat  time 
that  tbey  were  supported  by  Maelcaba,  King  of  Ulster,  as  tlie 
bard  lias  thus  told  us  in  the  duan  from  wliich  the  extracts  last 
quoted  have  been  made : 


"  When  Maelcaba  of  minstrels  reigned, 
In  yonder  lubar-kinn-tragha,^^ 
Twelve  hundred  bards  then  shelter  found, 
Beside  his  tall  north-eastern  Yew. 

«  To  them  Maelcaba  of  the  Head"^" 
Gave  niaintenance  for  three  bright  years ; 
And  till  Doom's  pale  Day  may  the  generous  chiefs 
Of  Deman's  shapely  sons  still  reign."^ 

The  Second  Cause  that  he  had  for  calling  the  convention  of 
Drom-Keth  was  his  desire  to  phace  a  tribute  npon  the  DahEiada 
of  Alba,*''  for  they  had,  np  to  that  time,  been  subject  to  pay  no 
rent  to  the  King  of  Ireland.  with  the  exception  of  their  having 
had  to  raiso  an  army  to  assist  him  in  his  Avars,  both  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  their  being  subject  to  pay  erics  to  the  írish  Ard- 
righ,  as  SL  Colman,^^  son  of  Comghellach,  has  laid  down,  and  as 
he  tells  us  himself,  in  the  folio wing  rann  : 


^*  SencJian.  He  became  the  snc- 
cessor  of  Dallan  as  Chief  Poet.  He 
is  otherwise  known  as  Senchan  Tor- 
pegt.  His  dirge  o  ver  the  body  of  his 
Master,  Dallan,  has  been  published  in 
the  work  last,  mentioned. 

^^  labar-Jcinn-tragha,  i.e.  the  Yew 
Tree  at  the  Ilead  of  the  Strand.  This 
is  the  Gaelic  name  of  the  town  now 
called  Newry,  county  Down.  The 
word  Newry  is  a  corruption  of  "  An 
lubhar"  (An  yewr),  i.  e.  the  Yew  Tree. 
With  aspirations,  the  whole  name 
reads  Iiibhar-chinn-tragha,  and  is  now 
pronounced  somewhat  like  Yoor-Keen- 

Thraic. 

«^  Of  the  Head,  i.e.  the  Head  of 
the  Strand.   The  oiriginal  is  Maekabha 

an  Ching ;  but  the  editor  thinks  that 

Chi7ig  has  been  written  by  mistake  for 

Chinn. 
^  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  havo  under- 


stood  that  the  tcrritory,  sought  to  be 
placed  under  tribute  on  this  occasion, 
was  that  of  the  Dal-Riada  of  Antrhn, 
wliom  Aedgan  or  Aidan,  as  chieftain 
of  the  race  of  Eâada  both  in  Ireland 
and  Alba,  wonld  set  free  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Irish  monarch. 
However,  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a 
demand  would  have  been  then  made  in 
the  very  height  of  the  Ui  Neill  supre- 
macy.  It  is  miich  more  likely  that 
the  disputed  point  was  really^what 
Keating  represents  it,  and  that  Aedh 
sought  to  revive  the  sway  exercised  by 
his  ancestor,  Niall,  over  North  Britain. 
^  St.  Colman.  We  are  told  that 
this  question  had  been  left  to  St.  Go- 
lumkille's  decision,  but  that  he  declined 
the  task  of  arbitration  on  account  of 
his  known  friendship  towards  Aedgan, 
the  Dal-Riadic  King.  It  was  then 
committed  to  St.  Colman,  a  man  deep< 
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«  A  land  force  they  are  bound  to  raise, 
A  fleet  on  sea  they're  bound  to  launch  ; 
And,  by  my  wise  and  jiist  decree, 
They  fines  shall  pay  for  kindly  blood." 

The  TfíiKD  Cause  of  tlic  convention  of  Drom-Ketli,  was  in 
order  to  depose  Sganlan  Mor,''^  the  son  of  Kennfaeladli,  from  tlie 
principality  of  Osraide,  or  Ossorj,  for  liaving  refased  to  pay  to 
the  monarcli  Aedli,  head-rent,  and  to  instai  Illann,  son  of  the  said 
Sganlan,  as  prince  of  the  Ossorians,  in  his  stead,  for  he  had  con- 
sented  to  paj  the  said  head-rent.  And  such  were  the  three  canses 
for  assembling  the  great  convention  of  Drom  Eeth,  as  the  bard- 
sage  tells  in  this  verse,  down  here : 

"  That  Congress  had  three  aims  in  view — 
His  crown  from  Sganlan  Mor  to  wrest ; 
On  Eiada's  tribes  a  rent  to  place ; 
From  Eri's  land  her  bards  to  drive." 

The  following  are  the  nanies  of  the  Kings  of  the  Fifths,  and 
the  Lords  of  Cantons  that  carne  to  that  convention. :  Crirnthann 
Kerr,  king  of  Leinster;  Illann,  son  of  Sganlan,  son  of  Kenn- 
faeladh,  king  of  Osraide;  Maelduin,  son  of  Aedh  Bennan,  king 
of  West  Munster;  Gnairi,  son  of  Colman,  king  of  Clan 
Fiachra,  North  and  South ;  Finghin,  son  of  Aedh  Dubh, 
son  of  Crirnthann,  king  of  ali  Munster ;  Eaghallach/**  son  of 
Uada,  who  was  king  over  the  Tuatha  Taeidin,  and  over  Brefni 
Ui  Euairc,  as  far  as  Cliaban  Moduirn  ;  Kellach,  son  of  Keàrnach, 
son  of  Dubh-Dothra,  king  of  Brefni  Ui  Eaghallaigh ;  Conalí 
Kenn-bagair,  or  Kenn-maghair,  king  of  Tir  Conaill ;  Fergal, 

ly  versed  in  legal  and  ecclesiastical  another  chieftain  named  "Raghallacli, 

Science,  who,  on  the  grounds  that  the  who  was  son  of  Cathalan,  son  of  Mael- 

territory  of  the  Dal-Eiada  was  an  Irish  morda,  the  llth  descendant  from  Fer- 

province,  gave    his  decision    against  gus,    the    common    ancestor    of   the 

Aedgan. — See  Moore.  O'0onnors,  0'Reillies,  and  0'Ruaircs. 

^'^  Sganlan  Mor.      This  is  not  flie  His  territory,  as  here  stated,  comprisíd 

Sganlan  Mor,  son  of  Kennfaeladh,  son  the  present  counties  of  Roscommon 

of  Feçadach,  who  died  king  of  Osraide  and    Leitrim. — Cliaban  Moduirn  was 

in  642,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  ali  the  probably  on  the   borders  of  Crioch 

septs  of  the  Fitz  Patricks.    It  was  a  Modarna,  now  Cremorne,  in  Monaghan. 

coiisin-german  of  his,  whose   father's  Kellach  was  chieftain  of  the  Ui  Briuin 

name  was  also  Kennfaeladh,  but  whose  Brefni.     In   Guairi,  Raghallach,  and 

grandfather  was  named  Rumann,  and  Kellach,  we  see  the  representatives  of 

was  the  brother  of  Feradach.  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  descend- 

'•^   Raghallach.      He  was  an  ances-  ants  of    Eocaidh  MuighTmedon,  who 

tor  of  the  0'Connors  of  Connaught,  had   partitioned   Connanght  between 

but   not    of    the    0'Raghallaigh    or  them,  having  supplanted  the  old  Bel- 

0'Reillies  of  Brefni  Ui   Raghallaigh  gian  tribes  of  the  Gamhanraide,  the 

(Cavan.)     They  are  descended  from  Fir  Craeibi  and  the  Tuatha  Taeiden. 
29 
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son  of  Maelduin,  kingof  Ailech;'^^  Guairi,  son  of  Congal,  king 
of  Dlidia  ;  the  two  kings  of  Oirgliiall,  namely,  Daimhin,  '^  son 
of  Aengus,  who  ruled  the  country  from  Clochar  Desa"  to  Finn- 
cairn,  npon  Sliabli-Fuaid,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Duach  Galach,  who 
ruled  from  Finn-cairn  on  Sliabh-Fuaid  to  the  Boyne. 

When  St.  Columkille,  who  was  then  in  Alba,  heard  of  the  call- 
ing  togetherof  that  General  Assembly,  and  had  learned  the  three 
motives  for  which  it  was  about  to  be  held,  he  set  out  from  Aei 
to  Ireland,  attended  by  his  congregai^ion  of  clerics.  The  number 
of  these  that  accompanied  him  was  forty  priests,  twenty.bishops, 
fiffcy  deacons,  and  thirty  clerical  students,  as  the  Amhra-Cholmm- 
cilli,  or  Hymn  of  Columkille,  relates  in  the  folio  wing  verse: 

*  Forty  priests  his  host  then  nnmbered, 
And  twenty  bishops  of  high  power, 
With  thirty  youths,  and  fifty  deacons, 
For  chaunting  psalms  of  endless  praise." 

It  is  possible  tbat  some  readers  may  disbelieve  what  I  am 
here  about  to  state,  namely,  that  the  bishops  of  Alba  acknowl- 
edged  the  supremacy  of  the  abbots  of  Aei,  in  ancient  times ; 
but  let  them  read  the  the  fourtb  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Bede's  History  of  the  Saxon  Church,  where  he  has  spoken  of  the 
primatial  authority  of  the  Island  of  Aei  over  Alba,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  terms :  "  It  was  always  the  custom  of  this  island  to  have 
a  consecrated  abbot  for  its  primate,  to  whose  rule  ali  the  prov- 
ince,  and,  by  an  unusual  arrangement,  the  very  bishops  them- 
selves  are  bound  to  be  subject,  after  the  example  of  its  first 
teacher,  who  was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  priest  and  a  monk.'"*  And 
it  is  evident  that  ColumkilJe  was  the  first  teacher  that  acquir- 
ed  the  primatial  authority  in  Aei,  from  what  Bede  recounts 
in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  same  history : 

^'  Ailech.    This  was  at  this  time  a  ''^  Clocliar   Desa.      Now    Clogher, 

new  principality,  fonnded  by  the  Nor-  county  Tyrone.     Sliabh  Fuaid  lies  in 

tftern  Ui  Neill,  and  so  called  from  the  Atmagh,  as  heretofore  located.    Ulster 

ancient    stronghold    of   Ailech,   near  was,  at  this  time,  dívided  into  four 

Derry,  which  they  had    made    their  principalities,  or  rather  into  five,  if  we 

royal  residence.  would  count  amongst  them  the  Dal- 

'^  Daimhin,     Daimhin  Damhairgitt,  Riada  of  Antrim,  represented  by  Aed- 

whose  real  name  was  Carbri,  is  the  gan,  King  of  the  Alban  Scots. 

ancestor  of  the  Mac  Mahons  of  Mona-  ''*  Habere  autem  solet  (inqnit)  rec- 

ghan.    He  cculd  not  have  been  at  this  torem   semper  abbatem  et  presbyte* 

convention,  for  he  had  died  in  560.  rum,  ejusque  júri  et  omnis  província  et 

Indeed,  some    others    of  the    chiefs,  ipsi  etiam  episcopi  (ordine  inusitato) 

named  in  the  list  above  given,  could  debeant  esse  subjecti,  juxta  exemplura 

not  have  been  at  Drom-Keth — they  primi  doctoris  íllius,  qui  non  episcoptis 

naving  eitlier  died  before  it  took  place,  sed  presbiter  extitit  et  monachus. 
or  having  lived  too  long  after  it. 
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*^  Columba,""  says  he,  '*  was  the  íirst  teacher  of  tlie  Catholic  Faith 
to  the  Picti,  north  of  tbe  mountains,  and  tlie  first  tliat  built  a 
monastery  in  the  Island  of  Hia,  which  was  long  held  venerable 
by  the  nnmerous  natións  of  the  Scoti  and  Picti."  From  these 
words  of  Bede  it  must  be  understood  that  St.  Columkille,  or 
Columba,  was  the  íirst  teacher  that  went  to  propagate  the  Faith 
among  the  Picti  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  that,  for  that 
reason,  not  only  the  priests  and  the  monks  did  homage  to  the 
abbots  of  Aei,  but  the  bishpps,  also,  acknowledged  his  supremacy, 
because  it  was  St.  Columkille  that  had  given  them  the  light  of 
the  Faith  for  the  first  time.  Hence  it  happened  that  some  bish- 
ops  accompanied  St.  Columkille,  as  his  attendants,  to  the  con- 
vention  of  Drom  Keth. 

St.  Columkille  came  to  Ireland  with  a  waxed  cloth  upon  hia 
eyes,  in  order  he  might  not  see  the  Irish  soil ;  for  when  St. 
Molasi  had  banished  him  to  Alba,  for  a  penance,  he  bound  him 
never  to  set  his  eyes  upon  the  Irish  soil,  to  the  day  of  his  death ; 
and  from  this  it  came,  that  he  kept  a  waxed  cloth  constantly  upoíi 
his  eyes  while  he  remained  in  Ireland,  and  never  removed  it 
until  his  return  to  Alba.  It  was  in  remembranc^  of  his  having 
thus  fulfiUed  the  penitential  sentence  which  St.  Molasi  had  laid 
upon  him,  that  the  latter  saint  has  himself  left  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  Though  Cokm  from  tlie  east  liad  come, 
Ship-wafted  hither  o'er  the  sea, 
Still  iiought  on  Eri's  earth  he  saw, 
While  at  her  council  he  remained." 

According  to  the  ancient  book  called  the  Uighir  Chiarain,  the 
reason  why  St.  Molasi  had  laid  upon  St.  Columkille  this 
penitential  sentence,  which  had  thus  compelled  him  to  emigrate 
to  Alba,  was  to  make  the  latter  do  penance  for  his  having  been 
the  cause  why  three  battles  had  been  fought  in  Ireland ;  for  he 
was  the  instigator  of  the  battles  of  Cuil-Dremni,  Cuil-Feda  and 
Cuil-Eathain. 

The  battle  of  Cuil-Dremni  arose  out  of  the  following  event : 
At  a  Féis  of  Temhair,  held  by  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl, 
King  of  Ireland,  a  certain  nobleman  had  been  slain  by  Curnan, 
son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh  Tirmcarna.  This  Curnan,  Diar- 
maid put  to  death,  for  having  killed  a  nobleman  at  the  said  Féis, 
in  violation  of  the  law  and  sanctuary  thereof.  But  before  he 
fell  into  the  king's  hands,  Curnan  had  fled  to  the  protection  of 
the  two  sons  of  Murkertach   Mac  Erca,  namely,  Fergus  and 

'^  Columba  erat  primus  doctor  Fidei  quod  in  Hise  insula,  multis  diu  Scoto» 
CathoIica6  transmontanis  ad  aquilo-  rum  Pictorumque  populis  venerabilis 
nem,  primusque  fundator   monasterii    mansit 
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Domnaill.  These  princes  placed  liim  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Columkille.  However,  in  spite  of  this  protection,  Diarmaid 
put  him  to  death,  for  having  violated  the  sacred  riglits  of  Tem- 
hair.  Thence  it  happened  that.  St.  Columkille  mustered  the 
northern  Clanna  Neill,  in  order  to  avenge  the  violation  of  his 
protection.  Tluis  was  Diarmaid  with  the  Connaughtmeii''^  routed 
at  the  battle  of  Cuil-Dremni,  and  there  that  king  was  vanquished, 
throngh  the  prayers  of  St.  Columjiille.  The  Black  Book  of  • 
Molaga  gives  another  reason  for  thç  battle  of  Gail-Dremni; 
namely,  the  partial  judgment  which  had  been  given  by  Diar- 
maid against  St.  Columkille,  when  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  having 
been  privately  copied  from  a  book  belonging  to  St.  Fintan,''  the 
latter  had  claimed  as  his  own  property  the  copy  which  had  been 
transcribed  from  his  own  book.  St.  Columkiííe  also  laid  claim 
to  the  copy,  upon  the  grounds  that  he  had  himsôlf  transcribed  it. 
Both  parties  then  selected  the  king  as  adjudicator  between  them ; 
and  Diarmaid  tliereupon  adjudged  that,  as  every  calf  belonged 
to  its  own  proper  cow,  so  did  every  copy  belong  to  its  parent 
book.  Such  is  the  second  cause  assigned  for  the  battle  of  Cuil- 
Dremni.  ^ 

The  reason  why  St.  Columkille  had  instigated  the  battlô 
of  Cuil-Eathain'^  against  the  Dal  Araide  and  the  Ulta,  or  Ulid- 
ians,  was  because,  when  some  contention  had  arisen  between 
that  saint  and  St.  Comgall,  those  tribes  had  shown  partiality 
towards  St.  Comgall,  and  severity  towards  St.  Columkille. 

St.  Columkille  had  instigated  the  battle  of  Cuil-Feda  against  Col- 
man,  son  of  Diarmaid,  because  he  had  felt  insulted  by  Cumin, 
son  of  Colman's  having  killed  Baedan,  son  of  Ninnidh,  King  of 
Ireland,  at  Leim-an-eich,  in  violation  of  his  own  protection. 

Now,  when  St.  Columkille  arrived  in  Ireland,  from  Alba,  ac- 
companied  by  his  holy  priests,  and  when  he  was  approaching 
the  place  where  the  convention  was  held,  the  queen,  that  is  the 
wife  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  told  her  eldest  son,  Conall,  son  of 
Aedh,  "  not  to  show  the  slightest  respect  either  to  the  coirr- 
chleirech'^^  himself  or  to  his  gang."     And  when  St.  Columkille 

'°  Connaughfmen.  This  would  seem  Manuscript,  wliicli  is  a  copy  of  the 
a  mistake.  The  King  of  Connaught  Psalter,  was  ever  after  known  by  the 
was  against  Diarmaid  at  Cuil-Dremni ;  name  of  Cathach.  It  was  prcserved 
still  a  portion  of  the  Connaught  people  for  ages  in  the  family  of  0'Donnell ; 
might  have  sided  with  him.  Diar-  and  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum 
rQaid's  own  clan,  the  Southern  UiNeill,  of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy,  by  Sir 
were  natives  of  Meath,  not  Connaught.    Richard  0'DonneIl,  its  present  owner." 

"  St.  Fintan.     His    name  is  also    — 0'Donovan. 
written  Finnen  and  Finian.    "  After        '*  Cuil-Ratliain.    Now  called  Colo 
this  battle,  the  Monarch  and  Saint    raine  in  Ulster. 
Columb  made  peace ;  and  the  copy  of       '^   Coir-chleirecJi.     This    compound 
the  book,  made    from    St.   Finnen 's    epithet  is  a  term  of  contempt  applied 
Manuscript,  was  left  to  him.     This    to  clergymen,  who  have  been  silenced 
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had  been  told  of  this  opprobrious  langiiage,  he  said,  "  Witli  my 
fuU  coiisent  tliat  qneen,  witli  lier  waiting  maid,  in  the  shape  of 
two  herons,  may  continiially  hover  around  yon  ford,  beneath 
me,  nntil  the  Day  of  Doom."  This  quotation  froni  the  Amlira 
repeats  tlie  words  of  Colurnldlle ; 

"  *  Oli,  slie  may  soon  a  lieron  be/ 
('Twas  so  the  outraged  cleric  spake,) 
*  In  heron  shape,  her  handmaid,  too, 
'Tis  meei  may  share  her  lady's  fate.' " 

The  reason  for  transforming  tlie  waiting  maid  into  a  heron  as 
well  as  her  mistress  was,  because  it  was  she,  that  had  been  sent 
oj  the  queen  with  the  above-mentioned  message  to  Conall, 
wherein  he  was  told  ''  to  show  no  respect  to  the  coirr-chleirech  or 
to  his  gang."  Many  people  will  still  tell  us,  that  this  is  the 
reason  why  there  are  two  herons  ever  since  constantly  seen  on 
the  ford,  near  Drom-Keth. 


cr  degraded  from  their  rank.  The  first 
part  of  the  word,  which  in  its  primary 
forra  is  Cor,  means  a  turn,  change,  or 
twist,  &c.  But  Corr  (now  Coirr~ias(f), 
which  differs  scarcely  at  ali  from  Cor 
in  pronunciation,  means  a  lieron,  or 
(as  the  Irish  peasants  improperly  call 
that  bird),  a  crane.  The  legend  re- 
counted  by  Keating,  makes  the  saint 
play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the 
term  used  by  the  queen,  as  if  she  had 
called  him,  the  heron-clerk  or  crane- 
clerk.  It  would  appear,  that  prcvious 
to  his  going  to  Alba  Columkille  had 
been  severeJy  censured  (some  say  ex- 
communicated)  by  the  Irish  clergy, 
with  St.  Molasi  at  their  head,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  bloodshed  caused  by 
him  in  the  above-mentioned  battles. 
It  is  to  that  censure  the  Irish  queen  is 
made  to  aliude  upon  this  occasion. 
Mr.  Moore  thinks  that  though  an  at- 
tempt  might  have  been  made  to  cx- 
communicate  him  previous  to  his 
leaving  Ireland,  still,  that  it  was  made 
upon  some  trivial  grounds,  and  for 
some  light  and  unimportant  proceed- 
ings.  Irish  history,  however,  shows 
that  there  were  serious  grounds  for 
the  "  breth  aithrighe"  [breJi  uliree),  or 
penetential  sentence  pronounced  upon 
the  future  apostle  of  the  Picts,  by  St. 
Molasi ;  and  that  in  the  pride  of  his 
manhood,he  had  sometimes  confounded 


the  antagonistíc  characters  of  Chris- 
tian  priest  and  Irish  chieftain.  Pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Cuil  Dremni, 
Columkille  is  recorded  to  have  said  to 
King  Diarmaid,  "  I  will  go  unto  my 
bretíiren,  the  races  of  Conall  and 
Eogan,  atid  I  will  gíve  thee  battle  in 
revenge  for  this  unjust  sentence  th  ou 
hast  given  against  me,  respecting  the 
book,  and  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of 
the  son  of  the  King  of  Connaught, 
while  under  my  protection."  It  is 
not,  in  truth,  surprising  that  the 
haughty  spirit,  from  which  such  threats 
emanated,  should  have  called  down  the 
censure  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  meekness  with  which  the  Irish 
prince,  when  convinced  of  his  error, 
submitted  to  the  sentence  of  his  spirit- 
uai  superiors,  proves  the  truth  and 
sincerity  of  the  man  ;  and  it  should 
add  to  rather  than  derogate  from  the 
lustre  of  the  sanctity  of  his  subsequent 
career.  The  idol  of  the  most  power- 
ful  tribe  in  Irei  and,  he  might  have 
caused  a  schism  in  the  infant  Irish 
church,  resisted  his  sentence  for  a  time, 
were  he  any  mere  politicai  ecclesiastic. 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  leaves  his 
high  position  in  his  native  land,  and 
devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  missionary 
labor,  amongst  remote  and  hostile 
tribca. 
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As  to  St.  Columkille,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  assembly, 
he  found  that  the  household  of  Conall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri, 
was  that  which  was  nearest  to  himself.  And  when  Conall  saw 
the  clerics  approaching,  he  sent  thence  nine  persons  of  the  rabble 
of  his  household  against  them  ;  and  these  flung  lumps  of  claj  at 
the  strangers,  so  that  the  holy  men  were  bruised  and  bespattered 
with  mud.  St.  Columkille  asked  who  they  were  that  beat  him 
and  his  people  so.  He  was  told,  in  reply,"  that  it  was  Conall, 
son  of  Aedn,  that  had  nrged  the  rabble  to  that  act.  He  then 
caused  thrice  nine  bells  to  be  rung  upon  the  spot,  against.  Conall, 
who  forthwith  received  the  saint^smalediction,  and  was  deprived 
thereby  of  prosperity,  royalty  and  lordship,  prudence,^  memory 
and  intellect.  And  from  those  bells  tolled  against  him  on. 
that  occasion,  he  has  ever  since  been  called  Conall  Clogach,  or 
Conall  of  the  Bells. 

St.  Columkille  then  went  towards  the  high  place  occupied  by 
Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  and  that  prince  rose  up  to  meet  him,  and 
made  him  welcome  ;  and,  having  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  he 
placed  him  in  his  own  seat.  For  this  kindness,  St.  Columkille 
blessed  Domnall,  and  prayed  to  God  that  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land  might  fali  tb  his  lot ;  and  so  it  afterwards  came  to  pass,  for 
Domnall  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirteen  years 
previous  to  his  death. 

St.  Columkille,  accompanied  by  Domnall,  next  proceeded  to 
the  household  of  the  king.  The  latter  was,  thereupon,  smitten. 
with  fear,  by  reason  of  what  had  happened  to  the  queen,  and  to 
her  waiting  maid ;  and  when  St.  Columkille  came  into  his  pres- 
ence,  he  was  received  with  a  welcome.  "  My  welcome  consists 
in  compliance  with  my  demands,"  said  St.  Colura-kille.  "  Thou 
wilt  get  it,"  said  the  king.  "  Then,"  said  St.  Columkille,  ^'  the 
compliance  I  require  of  thee  consists  in  granting  me  the  three 
petitions  which  I  am  aboutto  ask  of  thee,  namely  :  to  continue  to 
maintain  the  Filedha,  whom  thou  art  about  to  expel  from  Eri, 
and  to  set  Sganlan  Mor,  the  King  of  Osraide,  free  from  the 
bondage  in  which  thou  holdest  him,  and  not  to  insist  upon  lay- 
ing  a  tribute  upon  the  Dal-Riada  of  Alba."  *'T  do  not  wish," 
said  the  king,  "  to  continue  to  maintain  the  Filedha,  so  extreme 
is  their  insolence,  and  so  great  are  their  numbers,  for  the  Ollamh 
has  an  attendant  train  of  thirty  followers,  and  the  Anruith  has  a 
train  of  fifteen  ;  so  of  the  members  of  the  other  degrees  of  that 
order  downwards,  each  person  has  his  special  number  of  attend- 
ants  allotted  to  him,  according  to  his  rank,  so  that  now  almost 
one  third  of  the  men-of  Ireland  are  members  of  the  order.''  St. 
Columkille  agreed  that  it  was  but  right  to  set  aside  a  great  many 
of  the  Filedha,  on  account  of  their  excessive  numbers ;  but  he 
told  the  king  that  he  ought  himself  to  continue  to  maintain  a 
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Filé,  as  liis  Ard-ollamh,  according  to  tlie  usage  of  tlie  kings  tliat 
preceded  liim ;  and  that  eacli  pentarch  king  should  also  main- 
tain  an  OUamb,  and  each  lord  of  a  canton  and  cliief  of  a  district 
likevvise.  This  plan  was  íinally  adopted,  at  St.  Columkille^s 
siiggestion,  and  King  Aedh  gave  it  his  rojai  sanction.  It  was 
to  commemorate  the  benefit  then  conferred  by  St.  Columkille 
upon  the  Poetic  Order,  -that  Mael-ruitliin  coáiposed  the  verse 
which  foUows ; 

"  The  bards  from  banishment  were  saved, 
By  holy  Colum,  of  just  laws ; 
Each  lordship  shall  maintain  a  bard, 
For  thus  it  was  that  Colum  said." 

The  resnlt  of  the  arrangement  then  mado  by  Aedh,  son  of 
Anmiri,  and  St.  Columkille  was,  that  .each  king  of  Ireland  was 
bound  to  maintain  his  own  special  Ollamh,  and  that  each  pen- 
tarch king  and  district  chieftain  was  bound  to  maintain  one  like- 
\YÍse.  Each  of  the  Ollamhs  was,  by  special  right,  entitled  to  get 
a  tract  of  land  from  his  own  lord,  free  of  ali  rent ;  and,  moreover, 
lhe  members  of  the  Poetic  Order  were  entitled  to  universal  free- 
dom  and  sanctuary  írom  the  men  of  Ireland,  in  the  lands,  per- 
^;ons  and  worldiy  goods  of  each  individual  Ollamh  of  them.  It 
was  also  then  ordained  that  the  said  Ollamhs  should  be  granted 
*:ertain  distinct  public  estates  in  land,  where  they  could  give 
public  instruction,  after  the  manner  of  a  university;  such  as 
was  Eath-Kenaid,^"  and  Masraide  on  Magh  Slecta  in  Brefni, 
where  any  of  the  men  of  Ireland  could  get  free  instruction  in 
the  Sciences,  that  is,  any  one  that  wished  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  history,  and  of  the  sciences  then  known  in  Ireland. 

At  that  epoch,  the  Ard-Ollamh  of  Ireland  was  Eocaidh  Eiges 
{Aghee  Aeguess),  son  of  Oiild,  son  of  Erc.  It  was  he  that  was 
called  Dallan  Forgail,  and  he  then  sent  forth  certain  Ollamhs, 
whom  he  set  over  the  Fifths  (Principalities)  of  Ireland; 
such  as  Aedh  Eiges  {Ayeh  Aigues)  over  the  districts  of  Breagh 
and  Meath  •  Urmael  Ard-Eiges  over  the  two  Munsters ;  Senchan, 
son  of  Uailfertach,  ^ver  the  principality  of  Connaught;  Ferferb, 
son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Mongan,  as  Ard-Ollamh  of  Ulster. 
There  was  also  one  Ollamh  appointed  in  every  canton,  subject 
to  these  Ard-Ollamhs,  and  they  held  free  lands  under  the  re- 
spective  chiefs  of  these  districts,  and  they  had  the  right  of 
sanctuary  therein,  as  I  have  said  above.  The  rewards,  also, 
which  each  of  them  was  to  receive  for  his  poems  and  songs  were 
fixed  according  to  law. 

^  Rath-Kennaíd.    This  place  is  ia  situated  in  the  celebrated  Magh  Slecta 

Meath,  and  is  now  called  Eathkenny.  or  Magh  Sleachta,  near  Ballymagau- 

Its  modern  Gaelíc  orthography  is  Rath  ran,  county  Cavari. 
Cheannaigh.    Masraide  (ilfasr^e),  was 
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The  seconcl  request  tliat  St  Colunikille  demanded  of  Aedh 
was  to  set  Sganlan  Mor,  son  of  Kenn-faeladh,  King  of  Osraide,  at 
liberty,  and  to  send  liim  home  to  liis  own  countiy.  This  request, 
was  refased  by  the  monarcli.  "  I  shall  importune  tliee  no  fiirther," 
said  Stc  Cblumkille  ;  "  bnt,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  Sganlan  Mor 
shall  loose  the  thongs  of  my  shoes  to-night  at  my  midnight 
devotions." 

The  third  reqnest  tliat  St.  Columkille  demanded  ^Yas  to  grant 
indulgence  to  the  Dal-Eiada,  and  not  to  pass  over  to  Alba  on 
any  plundering  expedition  against  them,  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing  them  to  pay  tribute;  "For/'  said  he,  "it  is  only  lawful  to 
demand  chief-rent  from  them,  and  hostings  upon  land  a?nd  upon 
sea.''  "  I  will  not  remit  it,"  said  the  king,  "until  I  shall  have 
gone  to  visit  them  myself."  "  Then,"  replied  St.  Columkille,  "I 
here  declare  them  for  ever  free  from  thy  yoke ;"  and  this  turned 
out  to  be  the  fact. 

After  this.  St.  Columkille,  and  his  train  of  clerics,  bid  fare^yell 
to  the  monarch  and  to  the  members  of  the  convention. 

The  Book  of  Glenn-da-loch  says  that  Aedgan,^^  son  of  Gabran, 
son  of  Domhangort,  King  of  Alba,  had  attended  this  convention, 
and  that  he  took  leave  of  the  Irish  monarch  at  tho  same  time  witli 
St.  Columkille.  The  same  book  says,  that  the  convention  sat 
for  the  space  of  a  year  and  one  month,  arranging  rights  and  the 
laws  of  taxes,  and  cementing  friendly  relations  amongst  the  men 
of  Irei  and. 

As  to  St.  Columkille,  when  lie  liad  finally  taken  leave  of  the 
assembly,  be  set  out  for  Dubh-Eglais,^^  in  Inis-Eogain.  And, 
afterwards,  when  the  niglit  had  coine  upon  the  place  of  the  con- 
vention, a  bright  and  íiery  flame  descended  upon  the  guard,  that 
kept  the  ccU  where  Aedli  held  Sganlan  Mor  in  bonds,  tied  down 
by  twelve  chains  of  iron.  Thereupon,  ihe  guards  were  exceed- 
ingly  frightened,  and  they  immediately  gave  tlieir  faces  to  the 
eartíi,  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  the  light  they  saw.  And  a 
bright  ray  of  light  came  to  Sganlan  in  the  cell  Avhere  he  was 
lying,  and  a  voice  spoke  to  him  from  out  of  the  blaze,  and  said, 
"Arise,    Sganlan,    and  cast  thy   chains   away,  and  leave  thy 

^^  Acdgan.  "  On  tlie  cleatli  of  Conal,  writer  upon  churcli  antiquities,  Mar- 
King  of  tlie  Britisli  Scots,  in  tlic  tene,-  refcrs  to  this  inaugiiration  of 
year  572-3,  Aidan,  son  of  Gawran,  Aidan,  by  St.  Columba,  as  the  most 
succeeded  to  the  throne ;  and  it  is  iincient  instancc  he  has  mct  with,  in 
mentloned,  as  a  proof  of  the  general  the  course  of  hís  reading-,  of  tlie  bene- 
veneration  in  which  St.  Colaniba  was  diction  of  kings  in  Christian  times." 
held,  as  well  by  the  sovereigns  as  by  ■ — Moore'3  History  of  Irelaml 
the  clorgy  and  the  people,  that  lie  was  ^^  I)uòh-Eíx!ais,  í.  e.  tho  Black  Church. 
tbe  person  selected,|jjj)erform  the  cere-    St.  Oolumki]Ie's   Church,  at  Derry,  i^ 


mony    of   the    ináítfhration,  on    the    bere  meant.    It  was  otherwise  called 
accession  of   the    new  king.      It  is    Duibh-regles. 
rather    remarka  bl(?    that    a   learned 
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dungeon,  and  come  out,  and  place  tliy  hand  inmine.''  Sganlan 
then  came  out,  tlie  angel  going  before  him.  And  the  gnards 
heard  them,  and  asked  wlio  was  tliere ?  "Sganlan,"  replied  tlis 
angel.  "If  it  were  lie,"  said  tliey,  "lie  would  iiot  tell."  And 
now,  wlien  St.  Columkille  was  at  niatins,  it  was  Sganlan  that 
"iinloosed  liis  shoes,  as  lie  passed  oyer  tlie  crann-saingJdl,  or  rail- 
ing  of  tlio  sanctnary.  And  wlien  St.  Columkille  asked  wlio  it 
was  ?  lie  was  answered  by  Sganlan,  wlio  told  tliat  it  was  he. 
And  wlien  tlie  saint  questioned  tke  cliieftain  furtlier,  Sganlan 
cried  out,  "  Drink,"  andcould  utternothing  but  "  drink,  drink," 
so  great  Avas  bis  tblrst ;  for  tbey  were  wont  to  feed  liim  Avith. 
salted  nieàt  in  liis  dungeon,  and  gave  him  no  drink  tberewitb  ; 
and  in  rcmembrance  of  tlie  frequency  of  his  repeating  the  same 
cry  for  drink,  in  answer  to  St.  Columkille,  tiie  latter  left  an  im- 
pediment  in  bis  speecb,  wbicli  became  liereditary  amongst  tbe 
kings  of  his  race,  wbo  ruled  Osraide  after  bim. 

Then  St.  Columkille  told  St.  Baeitbin  to  give  tbree  drinks  to 
Sganlan,  whereupon  Sganlan  told  bim  of  tbe  miraculous  manner 
of  bis  escape,  as  related  above.  Tben  St.  Columkille  commanded 
Sganlan  to  set  out  for  Osraide.  "  I  dare  not,"  said  tbe  cbieftain, 
"for  I  am  afraid  of  Aedb."  " Tbou  needest  not  fear  bim," 
said  St.  Columkille  ;  "take  my  pastoral  staff,  witb  tbee,  for  tby 
protection,  and  leave  it  witb  my  convent,  at  Dur-mbagb,''  in 
Osraide."  Upon  tbis,  Sganlan  set  out  for  Osraide,  and  wbile  be 
lived  be  enjoyed  líbe  cbieftaincy  of  bis  own  land,  for  Aedb  did 
not  dare  to  give  bim  any  trouble  tbenceforth,  tbrougb  fear  of 
St.  Columkille.  In  gratitude  to  tbat  saint  for  baving  liberated 
him,  Sganlan,  after  bis  return  bome,  íixed  an  impost  of  one 
sgrebai',  tbat  is,  of  tbreepence,  upon  eacb  beartb  in  bis  princi- 
pality,  from  Bladma'*  to  tbe  sea,  wbicb  was  to  be  paid  cvery 

"'    Dur-mhagh  ;    otlierwise,    Bar-  (or  Dur-mhagli)  ;   and  devoting  him- 

mliach  Chduim  Cilli,  l  e.  thc  Oak-field  self   to  the  arrangement  of   matters 

of    Columkille.      Tliis  place   is   now  connected  with  the  discipline  of  tho 

called  Darrow,  and  lies  In  the  north  of  chiirch  ;  "  and  further,  "  after  accom- 

the  King's  countv.     It  is  improperly  plishing  ali  the  objccts  he  had  in  view 

said  to  be  in  Osraide  or  Ossory,  for  it  in  visiting  Ireland,  he  returned  to  his 

lay  in  the  south  of   ancient   Meath.  home  in  North  Britain~to  that  '  Isle 

Its  site  had  becn  a-ranted  St.  Colum-  of  his  heart ; '   as  in  some  prophelic 

kille,  by  Brendan,  King  of  Tebtha,  not  verses,  attributed  to  him,  lona  is  called 

]o\w  after  that  saint  had  founded  the  —and  there,  assiduous  to  tho  last  in 

Monastery  of  Doiri-Calgaigh,  or  Derry,  attending  to  the  care  of  his  monasteries 

in  his  nativo    territory.  '  It  appears  and  numerons  churches,  he  remained 

that  St.  Columkille  visítcd  Dur-mhagh  till  death  closed  his  active  and  bene- 

in  person,  during  his  last  stay  in  Ire-  íicent  course."                             ^ 

land.     Mr.  Moore  says,   that  during  ^i  Blaãma.     Slieve  Bloom,  in  the 

this  sojourn,  "  Columba  visited  ali  the  King's  county,  to  which  the  territory 

various  religious  establishments  which  of  the    southern  Ui  Neill,  or  ancient 

he  had  fouiided,  passing  some  time  at  Meath,  also  extended. 
his  favorite  Monastery  at  Dairmagh, 
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year  to  the  community  of  St.  Columkille,  at  Dur-mliagli  {JDur' 
vaa\  in  Osraide,  as  we  read  in  lhe  Amhra  Coluim  Cilli,  which 
repeats  the  promise  made  by  Sganlan  to  his  deliverer,  in  the 
following  verse ; 

"  My  kin  and  tribes  to  thee  shall  pay, 
Thougli  numberless  they  were  as  graas, 
A  sgrebal  from  each  hearth  that  lies 
From  Bladma's  summit  to  the  sea." 

St.  Columkille,  moreover,  gave  his  blessing  to  ali  the  Ossorians, 
on  condition  that  they  and  their  chieftains  shonld  be  obedient  to 
himself  and  to  his  congregation  at  Dur-mhagh,  from  time  to 
time,  in  paying  that  impost,  which  Sganlan  Mor  then  fixed  both 
upon  them  and  upon  their  descendants,  as  we  thus  read  in  the 
Amhra ; 

"  My  blessing  rest  on  Osraide's  sons, 
And  on  her  daughters  sage  and  brigbt  j 
My  blessing  on  her  soil  and  sea, 
For  Osraide 's  king  obeys  my  word." 

The  baptismal  name  of  thisSt.  Columkille,  of  whom  we  are 
speaking,  was  Crimthann.  Axal  was  the  name  of  his  guardian 
angel,  and  Demal  was  the  attendant  demon  that  was  wont  more 
especially  to  trouble  and  tempt  him,  as  we  thus  read  in  the 
Amhra ; 

"  Crimthann  O  Cuinn/^  of  purest  deeds, 
Was  Columkille  s  baptismal  name, 
Axal  his  angel  guard  was  called, 
And  Demal  was  his  demon  tempter." 

The  name  Columkille  was  given  to  him  from  the  following 
circumstance  :  Avhen  he  was  a-boy,  under  the  instruction  of  St. 
Finnen,  of  Magh-Bili,^  he  was  wont  to  be  let  out  into  the  village 
for  one  day  in  the  week,  to  play  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age. 

^  Crimthann  O' Cuinn ;  yvonouncQá  Magh-bhili   [Moy-mUi]   means,  the 

somewhat  like  Criffann  0'Kueeng,  i.  e.  plain  of  the  aged  tree  ;  so  called,  per- 

CrimtLann,   descendant  of  Conn.    It  haps,  from  some  ancient  tree  venerated 

has  been  rcmarked,  that  it  formed  nt)  there  in  the  times  of  Druidism.     St. 

inconsiderable  part  of  this  sainfs  per-  Finnèn  was  also  the  founder  of  the 

sonal  advantages,  that  he  was  descend-  famoiis  college  of  Clonard,  or  Cluain- 

ed  from  this  father  of  many  kings.  Irard,  where  St.  Columkille  had  studi- 

^^'^  St.    Fmnen    of  Magh-bili.      St.  ed.     "  Of  the  different  schools  where 

Finnèn  was  called,  of  Magh-bili,  now  he  had  studied,  the  most  celebrated  was 

Moville,  near  the  head  of  Strangfprd  that  of  St.  Finnian  at  Clonard.    There 

Lough,   about  a  mile  to  the  north  had  already,  in  the  time  of  St.  Patrick, 

east  of  Nevvtown  Ards,  from  a  ceie-  or    immediately  after,  sprung    up  a 

brated  church  which  he  founded  there.  number    of    ecclesiastical    seminariea 
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He  liad  tliis  privilege  from  Ms  being  of  royal  blood.  Then,  at  his 
usual  liour  for  getting  out,  on  the  appointed  day,  tLe  boys  of 
the  cantou  used  to  assembíe  together  to  meet  him  ;  and  as  they 
used  to  stand  waiting  for  liim  at  the  monastery  gate,  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  crying  out,  as  soou  as  they  saw  him  approaching, 
"  Here  the  Colum  Cilli^'^  (that  is,  the  dove  of  the  cell,  or  church,) 


througliout  Ireland  ;  and  besides  tliose 
of  Ailbe,  of  Ibar,  of  the  poet  Fiech  at 
Sletty,  there  appears  to  Lave  been 
also  a  school  at  Armagh,  established 
by  the  Apostle  himself,  and  entrusted, 
during  his  life-tíme,  to  the  care  of  his 
disciple,  Benignus.  At  the  period  we 
have  now  reached,  such  institutions 
had  multiplied  in  everydirection.  But 
by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
ali,  as  well  for  the  number  as  the  supe- 
rior character  of  it,  was  the  long  re- 
nowned  seminary  of  St.  Finnian  of 
Clonard.  In  this  school,  there  are 
said  to  have  been  at  one  time  three 
thousand  scholars." — Moore. 

®'  Colum  cilli,  i.  e.  the  Dove  of  the 
Church  ;  in  Latin,  Columba  cellce. 
Colum  is  the  Irish  synonyme  for  Colum- 
ba. Cell  (kell),  otherwise  cill  {kill)j 
was  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
Irish  designated  a  church.  Hence  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  Ml,  its  angli- 
cized  fôrm,  in  the  names  of  places. 

"The  name  of  this  eminent  man, 
though  not  so  well  known  throughout 
the  Latin  Church  as  that  of  another 
Irish  saint,  Columbanus,  with  whom 
he  is  frequently  confounded,  holds  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  Koman 
and  other  Martyrologies ;  and  in  the 
British  Isles  will  long  be  rcmembered 
with  traditional  veneration.  In  Ireland, 
rich  as  have  been  her  annals  in  names 
of  saintly  renown,  for  none  has  she 
continued  to  cherish  so  fond  a  rever- 
ence  as  for  her  great  Columbkille  ; 
while  that  Isle  of  the  Waves,  with 
which  his  name  is  now  inseparably 
connected,  and  which  through  his 
ministry  became  the  '•  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,"  ^  has  far  less  rea- 
Bon  to  boast  of  her  numerous  tombs  of 
kings,  than  of  those  heaps  of  votiva 
pebbles,  left  by  pilgrims  on  her  shore, 

♦  Dr.  Johnson. 


marking  the  path  that  once  led  to  the 
honored  shrine  of  her  saint."— ilfoorg'5 
Hístory  of  Ireland, 

The  death  of  St.  Còlumkille  is  re- 
corded,  in  the  following  terms,  by  the 
Four  Masters  of  Donegall,  the  last  of 
the  hereditary  historians  of  his  race,  the 
royal  tribe  of  Kinèl  Conaill.  "  A.  D. 
592.  The25thyear  of  Aedh.  Colum 
Cille,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  apostle  of 
Alba,  head  of  the  piety  of  the  most 
part  of  Eri  and  Alba,  died  in  his  own 
Church,  in  Hi  in  Alba,  after  the  35th 
year  of  his  pilgrimage,  on  Sunday 
night  precisely,  the  9th  day  of  June. 
Seventy-seven  years  was  his  whole  age, 
when  he  resigned  his  spirit  to  Heaven,' 
as  is  said  in  this  quatrain : 

" '  Saint  Colum  lived  devoid  of  sigM 
For  three  years  ia  Duibh-regles ; 
An  gel  like,  he  left  this  world, 
After  seventy  years  and  seven.' " 

Dallan  Forgaill  composed  this  on  the 
death  of  Colum  Cillé  : 

"  Like  cure  of  leech  without  avail, 
Like  marrow  sundered  from  the  boné, 
Like  song  of  harp  without  the  ceis  (kaish,) 
Are  we  thus  severed  from  our  prince."* 

Moore  records  it  thus  : 

"  The  description  given  of  his  last 
moments,  by  one  who  received  the 
details  from  an  eye-witness,  presents  a 
picture  at  once  so  calm  and  so  vivid, 
that  I  shall  venture,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible,  in^  the  words  of  his  biographer 
(St.  Adamnan),  to  relate  some  parti- 
culars  of  the  scene.  Having  been 
farewarned,  it  is  said,  in  his  dreams  of 
the  time  when  his  death  was  to  take 
place,  he  rose,  on  the  morning  of  the 
day  before,  and  ascending  a  small  emi- 
nence,  lif  ted  up  his  hands  and  solemnly 
blessed  the  monastery.  Returning 
from  thence,  he  sat  down  in  a  hut  ad- 

*  Irish  glossographers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  word. — 0'I>, 
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comes  fortli  to  meet  us,"  and  of  raising  up  their  hands  for  joy. 
When  the  holy  abbot,  St.  Fiimèn,  lieard  tliat  the  children  had 
so  named  hirn  Colura  Oilli^  he  nnderstood  that  God  willed  tliat  he 
sliould  be  alwajs  called  by  that  iiame,  wbicli  had  come  into 
the  moiiths  of  those  innocent  children,  and  that  his  baptismal 
name  of  Crimthann  should  be  forgotten. 

Such  changCvS  often  happened  Avith  the  names  of  holy  men. 
St.  Mochuda  is  another  instance  of  it.  His  baptismal  name  was 
Carthach.  There  was  St.  Gaemhan,  also,  the  disciple  of  Patrick, 
whose  íirst  name  was  Mac  Neisi ;  and  then  there  was  St.  Patrick 
himself,  whose  baptismal  name  was  Succath,  or  Succatius, 
and  to  w^hom  St.  Germanus  gave  the  name  of  Magoííius,  when 
lie  coníirmed  him,  and  upon  whom  the  Pope,  St.  Celestinas,  con- 
ferred,  lastly,  the  name  of  Patricius,  preparatory  to  his  mission 
to  Irei  and,  to  propagate  the  Faith  therein. 

Again,  there  was  St.  Finnbar,  the  patron  saint  of  Cork,  whose 
baptismal  name  was  Luan.  So  it  happened  to  many  others  of 
the  sáme  class.  Hence  we  cannot  be  snrprised  or  astonished  to 
learn  thafc  Columkille  was  not  the  baptismal  name  of  the  saint 
of  whom  we  have  beenspeaking,  though  it  was  his  usual  one, 
for  the  reason  mentioned  above. 

You  must  alsounderstand,  reader,  that  St.  Columkille  was  really 
a  thorough  Irishman,  both  iDy  birth  and  lineage,  and  that  both 
his  parents  were  Irish,  and  that  he  was  not  a  Scotchman  of  Alba, 
though  some  Scotch,  that  is  Albanach,  writers  would  claim  him 
as  their  own  countryman.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was  altogether 
Irish,  both  by  his  father  and  his  mother,  for  we  read  in  the 
Naeimh-shenchas  Erenn,  or  the  History  of  the  Irish  Saints,  that 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son 
of  the  Irish  Ard-Righ,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ilostages,  was  his  father. 
The  bard-historian  bears  thé  following  testimony  to  these  facts, 
in  the  duan  which  begins  with  the  line,  "  The  saint-history  of 
the  saints  of  Inis  Fail :" 

joining,  and  there  occupied  himself  in  midnight  prayer,  he  hastened  to  the 

copying  part  of  the  Psalter,  till,  hav-  church,  and  was  the  first  to  enter  it. 

ing  finished  a  page  with  a  passage  of  Throwing  himself  upon  his  knces,  he 

the  thirty-third  Fsalm,  he  stoppcd  and  began  to  pray — bnt  his  strength  failed 

Baid,  *  Let  Baithen  write  the  rcmain-  him  ;  and  his  brethren,  arriving  soon 

der.'    This  Baithen,  who  was  one  of  after,  fonnd  their  beloved  master  re- 

the  twelve   disciples    that    originally  clining  before  the  altar,  and  on  the 

accompanied  him  to  Hy,   had   been  point  of  death.    Assembling  ali  around 

named  by  him  as  his  successor.    After  him,  these  holy  men  stood  silent  and 

attending  the  evening  service  in  the  weeping,  while  the  saint,  opening  his 

church,  the  saint  returned  to  his  cell,  eyes,  with  an  expression  full  of  cheerful- 

and,  reclining  on  his  bed  of  stone,  de-  ness,  made  a  slight  movement  of  hia 

livered  some  instructions  to  his  favorita  hand,  as  if  to  give  them  his  parting 

attendant,  to  be  communicated  to  the  benediction,  and  in  that  effort  breathed 

brethren.     When  the  bell  rang  for  his  last." — History  of  Ireland, 
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**  Colura  Killi,  of  tlie  land  of  Conn, 
Was  soa  of  Feidlimidh,  most  uoble, 
The  son  of  Fergus,  fierce  in  the  fight, 
Son  of  bright  Conall  Gulban,  great." 

It  is  also  made  clear  by  tlie  Anilira,  tlaat  St.  Colnmkille  was 
equally  Irisli  hj  liis  mother's  side,  for  it  is  stated  in  tliat  hymn, 
that  Ethni,  daughter  of  Dima,  son  of  Naei,  of  the  line  of  Carbri 
Niafer,  King  of  Leinster,  was  his  motlier.  ílere  foUows  tlae 
verse  of  the  Amhra,  which  records  the  fact : 

"  The  lady  Ethni,  nobly  born 
Of  royal  Carbri's  ancient  race, 
Mother  of  Colum,  the  divine, 
Was  daughter  of  Dima,  son  of  Kaei." 

St.  Oolumkille  had  mortiíied  his  body  so  much  by  fasting,  pray- 
ing  and  prostration,  that  he  became  so  emaciated  by  the  severity 
of  religious  discipline,  that  his  ribs  appeared  throngh  his  robe 
whenever  the  wind  blew  upon  hiin  through  the  wooden  walls  of 
his  cold  implastered  hut,  as  he  laid  himsclf  down  to  rest  iipon  the 
sand,  which  fornied  his  only  bed,  as  we  are  told  in  the  foUowing 
verse : 

"  With  spirit  puré  he  slept  on  sand, 
And  as  he  lay  on  that  rude  bed, 
Beneath  his  robe  his  ribs'  lean  shape 
Stood  out  against  the  wind's  chill  blast." 

This  saint  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-fonr  yeats,  according  to 
Dallan  Forgail,  in  Amhra  Colnim  Cilli,  a  põem  which  had  been 
written  by  that  bard  shortly  after  St.  Columkille^s  death ; 

"  Whilst  Colum  stood  on  this  fair  earth, 
He  quelled  his  passions  by  stern  toiJ, 
For  íleaven  he  left  this  carnal  world, 
When  seven  and  seventy  years  he  saw." 

Forty-three  years  of  that  time  he  spent  in  Ireland,  after  which 
he  lived  thirty-four  years  in  Alba,  as  the  same  Amhra  informs 
us  in  the  foUowing  verse  : 

"Three  and  forty  years  of  these, 
'Midst  toil  and  care,  he  spent  in  Eri, 
And  four  and  thirty  full  told  years, 
From  Eri  driven,  he  dwelt  ín  Alba." 

The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  the  places  where  St.  Colnm- 
kille mado  his  ábode,  namely:  in  Aei,  or  lona,  of  Alba;  in 
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Doiri,  or  Derry,  and  in  Dun-da-letli-glas,  or  Down,  in  wHcli  last 
he  was  buried,  as  he  himself  has  told,  in  tlie  põem  where  he 
declares  his  love  for  tliese  three  places : 

"  My  spirifs  peace  in  Ia  bidés, 
My  hearfs  affection  Doiri  holds, 
My  dust  beneath  that  stone  sliall  rest 
Where  Brighitt^  and  great  Patrick  lie." 

Wlienever  St.  Columkille  was  saying  mass,  or  preacliing,  or 
chaunting  tlie  psalms,  Lis  voice  could  be  lieard  at  the  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  lialf  away,  and  no  evil  demon  could  bear  to 
listen  to  its  sound,  without  fleeing  before  it,  as  the  Amhra  tells, 
in  the  foUowing  verse : 

"  The  sound  of  holy  Colum's  voice 
Rose  high  above  his  sacred  choir, 
At  fifteen  hundred  paces  heard, 
His  thrilling  tones  swelled  clear  and  grand.'* 

There  was  a  priest  in  Tir  Conaill  in  the  days  of  St.  Columkille, 
who  had  built  a  temple,  which  he  adorned  with  precious  stones, 
and  placed  an  altar  of  crystal  therein ;  and  he  had  set  np  images 
representing  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  in  that  temple.  Shortly 
afterwards  a  great  swoon  came  npon  that  priest,  and  therein  a 
demon  carne  and  bore  him  oíF  through  the  air.  But  when  they 
were  passing  over  the  place  where  St.  Columkille  then  was,  he 
looked  np  and  saw  them  over  his  head,  and,  thereupon,  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  blessed  cross  above  him  in  the  air,  and  the  priest 
immediately  fell  down  to  the  earth,  at  the  feet  of  St.  Columkille. 

^  Where  Brighitt,  ^c— ^iN^either  St.  his  conquest  of  Ulidia  in  1186,  has  ali 

Columkille  nor  St.  Brighitt  were  origi-  the  appearance  of  a  impious  and  fraud- 

nally  buried  in  Down.    The  shrine  of  ulent  attempt  at  establishing  his  new 

the  latter    was    in   "  Kildare's    Holy  dominion  by  praetising  upon  the  pioug 

Fane,"  and  that  of  the  former  in  his  credulity  of  the  vanquished  Irish,  giv- 

own  church  in  lona.     It  is  said  that,  ing   them  to   understand  that  Provi- 

during  the  ninth  century,  both  their  re-  dence,  by  so  honoring  his  reeking  hands, 

mains  were  removed  to  Down,  in  order  had  given  special  sanetion  to  his  ruthless 

to  avoid  the  pirate  Danes.    But,though  and  bloody  deeds.   Heuce,  considerable 

some  portion  of  their  relics  may  have  at  latitude  of  meaning  must  be  allowed  to 

some  time  been  brought  to  Down,  and  the  old  verse  quoted  above  by  Dr.  Keat- 

placed  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Patrick,  it  is  ing,  as  also  to  the  following  oft-repeated 

very  improbable  that  their  whole  re-  Latin  lines,  which  are  found  in  Oam* 

mains  were  ever  translated  thither.  The  brensis  : 

reason  ffiven  for  such  transfer  is  unten-  ,.>  ,        ^      ,       ,   ,       ,    ,    . 

,,        P     T^                                 1                 1  "In  burgo  Duno  tumulo  tumulanturinnno 

able  ;  íor  Down  was  as  much  exposed  Brígida,  Patritius,  at  que  Coiumba  pius." 
to  be  plundered  by  the  Danes  as  either 

Kildare  or  lona.    The  taking  up  of  Which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

their  bodies    and  their  transfer  into  «intheburghof  Dan,iaidinonetomb, 

Bhrrnes,  by  Sir  John  De  Courcey,  after  Are  Brighitt,  Patrick  and  tho  pioui  Oolum.* 
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In  remembrance  of  this  rescne  from  the  hands  of  the  demon,  and 
in  gratitude  to  the  saint  therefor,  the  priest  dedicated  his  temple 
to  Columkille.  He  then  entered  the  order  of  Monks,  and  lived 
a  holy  and  pious  life  thenceforth.^® 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  that  St.  Colum- 
kille  died.     The  reader  must  linderstand  that  this  Colum  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  was  Colum,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Fer- 
gus;    for  the  Eed  Book  of    Mac  Aedagain,  and  the  Naeimh- 
shenchas  Erenn,  pr  History  of  the  Irish  Saints,  tell  us  that  there 
were  many  holy  men  and  women  in  Ireland  whose  names  were 
alike.  For  these  authorities  relate  that  there  were  t wenty-two  saints 
in  Ireland  of  the  name  of  Colum,  and  that  St.  Columkille  was  the 
íirst  of  them,  and  that  it  was  in  memory  of  the  sanctity  of  St. 
Columkille  that  this  name  was  given  to  each  of  them.  There  were 
fourteen  Irish  saints  named  Brendan,  or  Brennan,  and  of  these  were 
St.  Brendan  of  Birra  and  St.  Brendan  of  Ard-ferta ;  of  the  name  of 
Kiaran,  there  were  twenty-five  saints,  amongst  whom  St.  Kiaran 
of  Cluain-mic-Nois,  St.  Kiaran  of  Saighir,  St.  Kiaran  of  Tibraid- 
Naei;  and   St.   Kiaran  of  Kill-Finnaide,   were  the   most  dis- 
tinguished.     There  were  thirty-two  saints  called  Aedgan;  seven 
called  Barrfinn,  and  amongst  them  the  holy  St.  Barríinn,  or 
Fiimbarr  of  Corcach,    (Cork.)     This  St.  Finnbarr  was  son  of 
Amirghin,  son  of  Dubh-daimhin,  son  of  Ninnidh,  son  of  Eocaidh, 
son  of  Carbri  Ard,  son  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon, 
King  of  Ireland.     There   were   seventeen   holy  bishops,    and 
seyen  hundred  persons  in  religious  orders  in  the  cpmmunity  of 
Corcach,  under  St.  Finnbarr.  There  were  fifteen  saints  of  the  name 
of  Brighitt.     Of  them  was  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  the  Leinster- 
man  Dubthach,  whose  fame  has  extended  ihroughout  ali  Europe. 
It  is  certain  that  she  Avas  descended  from  Eocaidh  Finn  Fuathairt, 
the  brother  of  the  renowned  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  as 
we  have  shown  heretofore,  when  tracing  the  genealogy  of  St. 
Brighitt.     Ilere  folio w  the  names  of  the  fourteen  otlier  holy 
persons,  besides  St.  Brighitt  of  Kill-dara,  who  were  called  by 
this  name.    St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Dima ;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter 
of  Mianach;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter- of  Boman;  St.  Brighitt,  the 
daughter  of  Enna;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Colla;  St.  Brighitt, 
daughter  of  Ectar  Ard ;    St.  Brighitt  of  Inis-Brighdi,  or  Inis- 
bride;  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Diamara ;  St.  Brighitt  of  Eath- 
Brighdi,  St.  Brighitt  of  Sith  Mani,  St.  Brighitt  of  Senboth,  St. 
Brighitt  of  Fiadnait,  St.  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Aedh ;  St.  Brighitt, 
daughter  of  Long. 

*^  Tíiis  legend  of  the  míraculons  res-  tell  of  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  St. 

cue  of  the  heathen  priest  from  the  fangs  Columkille,  in  the  suppression  of  idola- 

of  the  fiend,  though  in  itself  extremely  trous  worship,  not  yet  ^  entirely  extir* 

incredible,  if  taken  literally,  seems  to  pated  from  the  land  in  his  day. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aedli,  son  of  x\nmiri,  of  wliose  reign  we 
are  treating,  and  of  Aedgan,  son  of  Gabran,  avIio  was  tlien  very 
old,  that  the  Gaels  lost  the  posscssion  of  Manainn.^"  It  was  in  his 
reign  also  that  St.  Cainnech,"^  Bisliop  of  Achadli-Bo,  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-foiír  years.  This  saint  was  descended  from  Pergus 
Mac  Koigh.  It  was  tlien  also  that  Colman  Eimidh  fought  the 
battle  of  Slemliain^^  against  Domnall,  the  son  of  the  monarcli 
Aedh.  The  battle  of  Cuil^caeP'  was  also  fought  abom  that 
time  by  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  and  in  it  Fiacaidh,  son  of 
Deman,  was  defeated,  and  his  people  were  slauglitered. .  Some- 
time  after  that,  Conall,  son  of  Saibni,  gained  a  victory  over  the 
three  Aedhs  in  one  day.  They  were  Aedli  Slanni,  Aedh  Bnide, 
King  of  Ui-Mani,  and  Aedli  Roin,  King  of  Ui-Failgi.  The 
battle  toolv  place  at  Braighin-da-Cogadh^^  (Breen-da-cugga),  as  the 
bard  lias  recorded  in  this  rann : 

"  Too  great  carne  that  rcd  woe 
Oii  ali  the  realms  of  Eri ! 
Aedh  Slanni  of  the  brave  host 
Aedh  Ròin  and  Aedh  Buide !" 


There  were  continuai  hostilities  between  the  two  Fincaidhs,^' 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  a  little  higher  up,  namely,  Fiacaidh, 


^  Manainn,  i.  e.  the  Isle  of  Mana  or 
Man.  The  editor  does  not  find  any 
record  of  this  event  elsewhere,  in  the 
authoritics  available  to  him.  It  must 
relate  to  some  temporary  conquest  of 
Man  by  the  Britons  or  Picts,  as  it  is 
not  probable,  if  the  Gaels  totally  lost 
the  po33e33Íon  of  Man  at  so  early  a 
period,  that  the  G-aelic  language  would 
have  survived  there  down  to  the  pres- 
ent  century.  0'Flaherty  tells  ns  that 
in  the  yoar  584,  King  Aidan,  (Aedgan, 
King  of  the  Dal  Riada),  conqu2red 
Man.  By  Gaels,  then,  we  may  under- 
stand  the  Tlibernian  Gaels,  or  Irish, 
who  raight  have  lost  that  isle  to  the  ir 
Alban  kinsmen.  "Aedgan,  son  of 
Gabran,  the  seventh  king  of  the  Bal- 
Riada,  of  Alba,  died  in  606,  at  Can- 
tire,  aged  78  years." — 0'Flaherti/. 

^'  St.  Oainnech,  otherwise  Òanice, 
the  patron  saint  of  Cill-Chainnigh,  or 
Kilkenny,  did  not  die  until  the  next 
reign,  on  the  llth  of  October,  598. 

^^  Síemhain. — This  battle  was  not 
fought  until  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  succeeding  kiíigs.  It  was  fought, 
Bay  the  Four  Masters,  against  Conall 


Cu,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  and 
Conall  was  defeated.  This  was  the 
man  who  was  called  Conall  Ciogach^ 
and  who  had  insulted  St.  Colum. 
Slemhaía^  now  Slewen,  is  a  town- 
land  near  Mullingar,  county  West- 
meath. 

°^  Cuã-cael,  i.  e.,  the  narrow  corncr 
or  angle.  It  lies  at  Down  or  Antrim. 
The  above-mentioned  battle  was  not 
fought  until  597. 

"^  Bruighin-da-Cogadh.  It  is  situ- 
ated  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West, 
and  county  Westmeath.  The  battle 
here  recorded,  did  not  take  place  for 
six  years  after  the  death  of  Aedh,  soa 
of  Anmiri.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  en- 
gagement  where  his  successors,  Aedh 
Slanni  and  Colman  Rimidh,  wero 
slain. 

^■'  Two  Fiacaidhs,  fyc.  The  names 
of  both  of  these  rival  chicftains  are 
also  written  Fiachna.  They  were 
cousins,  being  both  descended,  one  as 
grandson  and  the  other  as  great  grand- 
son,  from  Muredach  Mnnderg.  king  of 
Ulidia  of  the  Dal-Fiatach  tribe  who 
died  ia  A.  D.  974. 
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son  of  Deman,  and  Fiacaidli,  son  of  Baedan.  Througli  the 
prayers  of  St.  Conigall,  it  happened  tliat  tlie  victory  oftenest  re- 
mained  witli  the  son  of  Baedan.  Wlien  tlie  son  of  Deman  re- 
proaclied  tlie  saint  with  this,  the  latter  asked  him  whetlier  lie 
would  prefer  to  live  for  a  certain  time  and  to  vanquisli  liia 
enemies,  and,  then,  to  go  to  liell,  or  to  be  killed  himself  and  to 
go  to  Heaven.  To  this  tlie  son  of  Deman  replied,  tliat  he  would 
prefer  to  vanquisli  liis  enemies,  so  that  the  deeds  of  slanghter,  and 
the  achievements,  performed  by  him  npon  them,  might  become  a 
subject  of  common  discourse  continually  among  future  men,  in 
their  public  assemblies,  from  age  to  age.  St.  Comgall  v/as-  dis- 
pleased  witb  the  choice  he  had  made.  But  the  other  Fiacaidh 
preferred  Heaven  and  defeat,  and  those  he  got  tlirougb"  the 
prayers  of  St.  Comgall. 

Pairou  Saints  ofihe  Gaelic  Triles. 

It  was  nsnal,  indeed,  for  eacli  great  tribe  of  Gaelic  nobles  to 
have  a  particular  guardian  saint  of  their  own.  In  testimony  of 
this  fact,  I  give  the  folio wing  example :  thus,  St.  Caeimghin 
{Kaiveen)^  of  Glenn-da-loch,  was  the  patron  of  the  Tuathalaigh 
and  Brannaigli  ;°^  St.  Maedog  of  Ferna,  of  the  Kennselaigh;^^ 
St.  Moling,  of  the  Caemhanaigh;^^  St.  Fintan  of  Cluain- Aidnech, 
of  the  Sil "Morda ;°'  St.  Cainnech  of  Achadh-bo,  of  the  Osraide;''" 
St.  Sedna,  of  the  Sil  Briain  of  Etharla;^  St.  Gobnait,  of  th.e 
Musgraide  Mac  Diarmada,^  St.  Colman,  of  the  Ui  Mac  Coilli,^  and 
of  the  rest  there  was  not  a  territory  or  tribe  in  Ireland  that  had 
not  its  peculiar  male  or  female  patron  saint,  to  whom  it  was 
woiit  to  give  more  especial  honor  and  respect.  But  there  were 
certain  other  saints  more  universally  honored  than  those  I  have 
just  mentioned  ;  such  as  St.  Finnen  of  Magli-Bili,  St.  Kiaran  of 
Cluain-mic-Nois,  St.  Comgall  of  Bennchor,  St.  Fingiu  of  Cuinchi, 
St.  Baeithin  of  Luimnech,  St.  Brighitt  of  Kill-dara,  St.  Albi  of 

^  Tuathalaigh  and  Bramiaigh,  i.  e.  ^^  Sã  Briain  Ethaiia,  a  branch  of 

the  Leinster  septs  descended  from  Tu-  the  0'BrIans,  seated  as  Aharlow,  co. 

athal  and  Brann,  namely,  the  0'Toole3  Tipperaiy,  wcre  thus  designated  :  pro- 

and  0'Byrne3.     Their  patron  saint  is  nounccd,  Sheel  Vreéin  Aharla.. 

now  better  known  as  St.  Kevin.  "^   Musgraide  Mac  Biarmada.    ThÍ3 

^  Kennselaigh,  i.  e.  the  OlCenshel-  tribe  was  located  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

laghs,  &c.    Ferna  is  now  anglicized  0'Fiynn,  0'Hea,   0'Douegan,   0'Cul- 

Ferns.  lenan,  &c.,  were  the  chief  names  adopted 

^  Caemhanaigh,  i.  e.  the  0'Cavan-  by  its  septs. 

aghs,  otherwise  Mac  Murroughs.  ^    Ui  Mac  Coilli.    This  tribe  was 

°'  Sd  Morda  (Sheel  Mora),  i.  e.  the  located  in  the  district  around  Youghal, 

progeny  of  Morda,  to  wit,  the  0'Moores  in  the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Oork, 

and  their  kindred  clans.  to  which  district  it  has  left  its  present 

^"'^  Osraide,  i.  e.  the  Mac  Gilla-Pat-  name  of  Imokilly.     0'Keily,  0'Glas3Ín, 

ricks  and  their  correlativas.  and  0'Bregan,  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe. 
30 
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Lnlech,  and  St.  Patrick;  as  Aengus  Keli  De  relates  in  tlie  booi 
which  IS  called  Psaltair  na  Eann.    Here  is  what  he  says  therein: 

"  Oolum  tlirows  his  shade  o'er  the  children  of  Niall— 

'Tis  the  shade  of  no  bramble. 
Of  ali  tribes  of  the  Ulta,Fmneu  is  the  safe-guard— 

The  sage  of  Magh-bili. 
Of  the  clansmen  of  Oonnacht,  Kiaran  is  the  warden 

Though  not  of  their  kindred.  ' 

Comgall  saves  the  sons  of  his  own  Dal-Aradi, 

The  noble,  the  famous. 
The  Virgin  protectress  of  Laighen,  is  Brighitt, 

The  brightest,  the  pure^t. 
The  chieftains  and  people  of  Mumha,  the  fertile, 

Are  shielded  by  Albi. 
The  Arch-Saint  of  Eri,  by  clerics  surrounded, 

Is  patron  of  patrons  ; 
And  on  Doom's  awful  Day  shall  the  broad  shield  of  Patrick 

0'er  ali  be  uplifted." 

It  was  while  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  was  king  of  Ireland,  tliat 
bt.  Oolman  of  Ela^  died.  Brann-dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  son  of 
Muredach,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Enna  Kenn- 
selach,  was  then  king  bf  Leinster  for  one  year.  It  was  by  him 
and  by  tbe  Leinstermen,  tbat  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  the  Pass  of  Dun-bolg.'^  It  was  also  said  that  it  was 
the  Leinstermen  themselves  that  slew  Brann-dubh,  at  the  battle 
of  Cam-clnam ;  or  that  it  was  Saran  Saebh-deic,  the  Airchinnach« 
of  Senboth-Sini  that  killed  him,  as  the  bard  relates  in  the  fol- 
lowing  verse : 

"  Saran  Saebh-derc/  a  guide  indeed, 
The  Airchinnech  of  Senboth  Sine, 
(No  false  or  dark  suspicion  this,) 
'Twas  he  killed  Brann-dubh,  son  of  Eocaidh." 

St  Colman,  of  Ela.    He  was  the  anglicized  Erenagh,  and  often  means  the 

???  S^rÂT^^^L"^^^  otherwise,  Mac  superior  of  a  religious  establishment.  Ifc 

U 1  belh,  Abbot  of  Lann  Ela,  now  Lyn-  is,  however,  more  frequently  applied,  as 

ally,  m  the  King^s  County.    He  did  not  in  this  instance,  to  the  heads  of  certain 

die  uutil  the  26th  of  September,  610,  in  septs,  or  families  of  laymen,  to  whom 

the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Maelcoba.  the  wardenship  and  support  of  certain 

Dwn-èo/g.    This  place  is  situated  churches  were  entrusted  in  those  early 

south  of  Dunboyke,near Hollywood,  CO.  times.  Senboth  Slm( Shanboh-Sheenie)i3 

l\'icklow.    The  monarch  had  invaded  now  called  Teiíipull  Senbotha,  in  EnV 

Lemster  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  his  lish,  Templeshanbo,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 

son  tomusgach,  whom  the  Lagenians  Leinster,  Oo.  Wexford. 
had  slain.    For  a  full  and  interesting       '    Saran  Saebh-derc,  i.e.,SsiVVinofihQ 

account  of  this  battle,  and  the  cause  Evil  Eye.  Brann  Dubh  was  slain  in  the 

which  led  to  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  year  601,  in  the  reign  of  Aedh  Uarid- 

the  notes  of  Dr.  0'Donovan  upon  the  nach.  The  place  where  Brann  Dubh  fell 

Four  Masters.  is  called  Damh-Cluain,  i.  e.  Ox-park,  by 

Airchinnech,  Thewordissometimes  other  writers. 
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AEDH  SLANlSri  AND  COLMAN   ElMIDH,   ARD-RIGHA. 

A.  D.  598.*  Aedh  Slanni,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus 
Kerbeol,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
and  reigned  for  six  years  in  partnership  with  Golman  Eimidh, 
son  of  Murkertacli  Mac  Erca.  Mogan,  daughter  of  Cu-carann, 
son  of  Duacli,  of  the  Connacians,  was  the  mother  of  Aedh  Slanni ; 
and-Ethni,  daughter  of  Brendan  Dali,  also  of  Oonnacht,  was  his 
wife,  and  she  bore  him  six  sons,  namely,  Diarmaid,  Donncadh, 
Maelbresail,  Maelodair,  Conall,  and  Olild.  lie  was  surnamed 
Slanni,  because  he  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Slanni, 
or  Slany. 

It  was  dnring  the  joint  reign  of  these  sovereigns,  that  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  Pope  of  Eome,  sent  St.  Augustine,  with  a  nnmber 
of  holy  clergynien,  to  propagate  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Britain. 

Colman  Eimidh  fell  by  the  hand  of  Lochan  Dilmann,  and  Aedh 
Slanni  fell  by  that  of  Conall  Gruth-binn,  son  of  Suibni. 


A.D.  599.®  Aedh^**  Uaridnach,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Mure- 
dach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  liostages,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  succeeded  to  the  monarchy,  and  reigned  twenty- 
seven  years.  His  mother  was  Brighitt,  daughter  of  Orca,  son  of 
Erc,  son  of  Eocaidh.  The  reason  why  he  was  surnamed  Uarid- 
nach, was  from  his-having  been  subject  to  cold  pains,  which  so 
aíSiicted  him,  that,  when  the  fit  came  upon  him,  he  would  give 
the  world's  treasure  to  get  a  momentas  relief  therefrom.  For 
Uaridnach  {ooreenagh)  is  the  same  as  ^4dhna  faara"  {eena  foora), 
that  is,  cold  pains. 

In  this  king's  reign  the  battle  of  Odba^^  was  fought  by  Aengus, 

'  Á.  D.  595  .—Four  Masters.     Aedh  By  Conairs  hand  Aedh  Slanni  fell, 

IIL    This  prince  and  llis  colleague  were  Aedh  Slanni  himselfhasslaughteredSnihni;' 

both  slain  at  the  battle  of  Loch  Sem-  Jt  was  then  that  Conall  also  slew  Aedh 

didhe,  now  Lough  Sewdy,  nearly  mid-  Roin,  King  of  Ui  Failghi,  and  Aedh 

way  between  ikthlone  and  MiiUingar.  Buide,  King  of  Ui  Mani ;  and  in  refer- 

This  is  what  Keating  has  recorded,  ence  to  these  deeds  were  the  verses  here- 

under  the  preceding  reign,  as  the  battle  tofore  quoted  by  Keating,  composed. 
ofBruighin-da-cogadh.   The  Four  Mas-       ^   Á..J}.  ^()1.— Four  Masters. 
ters  quoteanancient  verse,  of  which  the       i»  Aedh  IY.     The  Four  Masters, 

foUowing  is  a  translation,  in  reference  0'Flaherty,  and  0'Halloran,  allow  this 

to  that  day  of  blood  ;  monarch  to  have  reigned  but  seven 

«  What  is  kin^ship,  what  is  law?  jears ;  while  ali  the  copies  of  Keatiçg 

What  is  potent  sway  o'er  chiefta^ns  ?  accessible  to  the  cditoi,  assign  him  a 

Behold,  Colman  Eimidh,  the  king !  •  ^  +wpnf v  qpvpti 

Lochan  Dilmana  slew  him!  ^  ??7?     mi  •    t  f^    x  n^u     •    ivr     x.x. 

Unwiso  counseis  then  prevaiíed  "  Odoa.  This  battle  at  Odba,  in  Meath, 

Amongst  the  youths  of  Tuath  Tnrbi  ;*  ^g^g  fought  in  607. 

*  A  bardic  name  for  Breagh,  in  Meath. 
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son  of  Colman,  and  in  it  fell  Conall  Laeidh-Breagli,  son  of  Aedb 
Slanni.  The  king  of  Ireland  himself,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Da 
FertaJ* 

MAELCOBA,   ARD-RIGH, 

A.  D.  626."  Maelcoba,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  tlie 
line  of  Erimlion,  held  the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  for  four  years.^* 
Craeisecli,  daugíiter  of  Aedh  Finn,  King  of  Osraide,  was  his  wife. 
He  fell  by  tlie  hand  of  Suibni  Menn,  at  the  battle  of  Belgadan.^* 

SUIBlsri  MENK,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D,  630.^^  Suibni  Menn,  son  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Feradach, 
son  of  Mnrkertach,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sover- 
eigntj of  Ireland  for  thirteen  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  that  St.  Caeimghin,"  or  Kevin,  of  Glenn-da-loch,  died, 
aged  six  score  years ;  that  is,  Caeimghin,  son  of  Caemlogha,  son 
of  Caeimfeda,  son  of  Corb,  son  of  Fergus  La^ib-derg,  son  of  Fo- 
thach,  son  of  Eocaidh  Lamh-derg,  son  of  Mesincorb,  of  the  line 
of  Labraidh  Loingsech.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  Aedh 
Bennan,  king  of  Munster,  died.  And  abont  the  same  time  was 
born  St.  Adamnan,  son  of  Eonan,  son  of  Tinni,  son  of  Aedh,  son 
of  Colum,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of  Conall 
Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  He  became  abbot 
over  Aei-Colum-Killi,  in  Alba.  Suibni  Menn  was  kUled  by 
Congal  Claen,"  son  of  Sganlan  of  the  Broad  Shield.^' 


A.  D.  643.^'*    Domnall,''  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  thirteen 

"  Da  Ferta.   It  is  also  called  Ath  Da  "  Congal  Claen.    This  cMef  must  be 

Ferta,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the  two  Graves,  distinguished  from   Conall   Claen,  or 

Its  situation  is  not  known.  Cael,  the  next  monarch  but  one.    For 

^^  A.  D.  608. — Four  Masters.  the  síaying  of  Suibni,  he  was  restored  to 

»*  Four  years.  Three  years. — lÒ,  his  ancestral  kingdom  of  Ulidia,  by 

'*  Belgadan.  The  place  where  he  fell  Domnall,  the  next  succeeding  monarch. 

is  also  called  Sliabh  Toadh  (S/?eí;e  Toa),  '^  Broad  Shield;  in  Gaelic,  Sgiath- 

of  which  name  there  is  a  raountain  in  the  lethan  ( Skeea-lahãn) .  In  some  copies  he 

barony  of  Banagh,  CO.  Donegal.  is  called  Sgiath-sholais  (Skeea-hullísh)^ 

"  A.  D.  611  .-^Four  Masters.  i.  e.  of  the  Bright  Shield. 

"  St.  Caeimghin.  He  died,  according  ^  A.  D.  624. — Four  Masters, 

to  the  Irish  Annals,  in  617-618,  in  the  ^  Domnall  II.    He  reigned  for  six- 

seventh  year  of  Suibni ;  which  shows  teen  years,  namely,  from  624  to  629. — 

that  the  date  in  the  text  is  considerably  Id, 
in  advance  of  the  truc  time. 
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years,  as  Columkille  liad  propliesied  for  him.  It  was  this  Dom- 
nall  that  fought  tlie  battle  of  Dun  Kethrin,^^  against  Congal  Claen, 
where  he  was  liimself  defeated,  and  great  numbers  of  liis  people 
slain.  In  the  reigif  bf  this  Domnall,  died  St.  Fintann,^'  who  was 
surnamed  Monabas ;  and  also  St  Mochua"^*;  and  St.  Molasi," 
Bisbop  of  Leithglinn ;  it  was  tlien,  also,  St.  Cronan'^®  died.  In  bis 
reign,  also,  St.  Oarthacb,  who  was  otliervvise  called  St.  Mocbuda, 
was  exiled  from  Eatbain^^  to  Lismore.  St.  Mocliuda  was  of  the 
line  of. Kiar,  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Eoigh. 


Expulsion  of  St  Mochuãa^  otherwise  St.  Carihach^  from  Railiain. — 
Foundation  of  Lismore, 

This  saint  having  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  from  Kiarraide  to  Ea- 
thain,  built  a  monastery  at  the  lattsr  place,  in  which  he  placed  a 
communitj  of  monks  to  live  with  him  therein.  They  led  so 
pious  a  life  in  this  house,  it  was  said  an  angel  was  wont  to  hold 
conversation  with  every  third  man  of  them.  Thus  the  society 
of  Eathain  became  distinguished  for  preéminent  holiness,  and  its 
glory  and  renown  increased  exceedingly.  On  this  acconnt,  the 
holy  men  of  the  Ui  Neill  race  met  together  in  a  large  number, 
and  they  sent  a  message  to  St.  Mochuda,  ordering  him  to  quit 
Eathain,  and  to  return  to  his  own  country,  namely,  to  Munster. 
Mochuda  answered  the  messengers  that  came  with  this  intimation, 
and  said  that  he  would  never  desert  Eathain,  until  he  were  ex- 
pelled  therefrom  by  the  hand  of  a  bishop  or  a  king.  When 
these  words  were  told  to  the  holy  men  of  the  Clan  of  Niall,  they 
demanded  of  Blathmac  and  Diarmaid  Euadnaidh,  the  two  sons 
of  Aedh  Slanni,  who  were  themselves  of  the  clan  of  Niall,  to  go 
and  expel  Mochuda  and  his  monks  by  force  from^  their  monas- 
tery at  Eathain.     And  at  the  instigation  of  these  people,  the  two 

"^  Dun  Kethirn  is  a  stone  fort,  built  morris,  co.  Mayo.   His  festival  was  kept 

in  the  Cyclopean  style,  on  the  summit  on  the  30th  of  March. 

of  a  conspiciious  hill  in  the  parish  of  '^^  St.  Molasi  was  otherwise  called  Do- 

Dunboe,  in  the  north  of  Derry.    It  is  lasi  Mac  hUa  Imdae,  and  also  Laisrèn. 

now  called  the  Gianfs  Sconce. — 0'D.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  18th 

This  battle  was  fought  in  624.  of  April,  at  Leighlin. 

^  St.  Fintann.  This  saint  was  o ther-  ^®  fe.  Crorjan,  called  Mac  Ua  Laeghde, 

wise  called  Munna  (Monabas),  and  was  Abbot  of  Cluain-Mic-Nois,  died  on  the 

the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Tech-  18 th  of  July,  637. 

Munna,  now  Taghmon,  in  Wexford.  He  ^  Rathain,  i.  e.  the  Ferny  Land.    It 

died  on  the  21st  of  October,  636. —  isnowcalledRahen,atownlandcontain- 

0'D,  ing  the  remains  of  two  ancient  churches, 

^  St.  MocJiua  was  a  disciple  of  the  and  situated  in  the  barony  of  Bally- 

celebrated  St.  Comgall,  of  Bennchor.  cowan,  King's  County.     St.  Carthach'3 

He  died  in  637,  Abbot  of  Baila,  now  expulsion  thence  took  place  in  the  year 

Bal,  a  village  in  the  barony  of  Clan-  631. 
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chiefs  proceeded  to  Eathain,  attended  loj  a  number  of  tha 
northern  clergy.  And  when  St.  Mochuda  had  heard  of  their 
approach,  lie  sent  a  young  nobleman,  a  Pict,  or  Cruitlinech  of 
Alba,  whose  name  was  Constantine,  and  wfio  was  then  a  lay 
monk  in  his  conyent,  to  ask  the  cbieftain  to  give  birn  a  respite 
of  one  year,  before  expelling  him  and  bis  companions  from 
the  monastery  of  Eatbain;  and  they  tbereupon  gave  bim  tbo 
time  be  reqnired.  Wben  tbe  year  tbns  granted  bad  expired, 
tbe  same  chieftams  returned,  escorted  by  tbe  same  train  of 
clergymen;  and  wben  tbey  bad  arrived  at  Eatbain  tbe  second 
time,  Blatbmac  sent  a  clergyman  to  St.  Mocbuda,  to  beg  of  bim  to 
leave  tbe  monastery.  Upon  tbis  Mocbuda  again  sent  Constan- 
tine, bis  former  messenger,  to  Diarmaid  and  Blatbmac,  to  entreat 
a  respite  from  tbem  for  anotber  year.  To  tbis  tbey  bkewise 
consented,  thougb  mucb  against  tbeir  wilL  Wben  tbe  tbird 
year  bad  at  lengtb  come,  tbe  same  nobles  and  clergymen  are  set 
on  by  tbe  plunderers  of  tbe  Ui  Keill,  to  come  and  finally  expel 
St.  Mocbuda  from  Eatbain.  And  wben  tbey  bad  arrived  at 
Eatbain  witb  tbat  intent,  tbey,  witb  one  accord,  appointed  Diar- 
maid Euadnaidband  tbe  Airchinnecb  of  Cluain-Aengusa,  witb an 
armed  force  under  tbeir  command,  to  lead  Mocbuda  prisoner 
out  of  tbe  country.  Wben  tbese  bad  come  to  tbe  cburcb,  tbe 
Aircbinnecb  entered  tbereinto,  but  Diarmaid  remained  witbout 
at  tbe  tbresbold  of  tbe  door.  And  wben  St.  Mocbuda  beard  tbat 
Diarmaid  was  standing  outside  tbe  door,  be  went  forward  to  bid 
bim  welcome,  and  be  invited  bim  to  enter  tbe  cburcb.  "  I  will 
not,"  said  Diarmaid.  **Is  it  tbat  tbou  art  come  to  take  me  oat 
of  tbis  monastery  ?''  said  St.  Mocbuda.  "  Yes,"  said  Diarmaid, 
*^  tbougb  I  do  not  say  tbat  I  will  do  it ;  for  I  am  sorry  to  bave  come 
upon  tbat  design,  by  reason  of  tby  great  boliness  and  dignity." 
*^  To  God  be  glory  in  beaven  and  upon  eartb,"  said  St.  Mocbuda; 
"  and  to  tbee  be  power  and  royalty,  and  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  may  good  fortune  folio w  tby  race  after  tbee.  And 
now  Avben  tbou  sbalt  return  to  tby  companions,  tbe  3^oung  men 
wbo  are  tbere  will  call  tbee  Diarmaid  tbe  Eutbful ;  and  tbey  will 
fix  tbat  epitbet  upon  tbee  as  a  mark  of  reproacb.  But  tbat  title 
sball  yet  become  a  glory  to  tbee,  and  to  tby  progeny  after  tbee." 
Upon  tbis  Diarmaid  returned  to  tbe  companions  be  bad  left. 
Blatbmac  immediately  asked  bim  wby  be  bad  not  laid  bands 
upon  Mocbuda.  "I  would  not  attempt  it,"  repbed  Diarmaid, 
"and  I  did  not  intend  it."  "Tbat  was  surely  a  tender-béarted 
act,"  said  Blatbmac.  And  wben  tbe  assembled  you.tbs  bad 
beard  tbese  words,  tbey  applied  tbe  term  used  by  Blatbmac, 
namely,  "ruadbnaidb"(?'ooa7iee),or  "ruaidbnecb"  {rooinagh),wlnch 
means  rutbful  or  tender-bearted,  as  a  nickname  to  Diarmaid,  and 
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thence  his  descendants  have  been   styled  Sliocht  Dliiarmada 
Ruadnaidh^®  {Shloght  Yeermoda  Roonee)  ever  since. 

As  to  Blathmac,  he,  witli  a  body  of  men,  went  to  the  monas- 
terj,  and  tliere  seized  upon  St.  Mochuda,  drove  him  and  his 
commnnity  out  of  their  convent  with  hostile  force.  St.  Mochuda 
then  laid  a  malediction  upon  Blathmac,  and  set  -forth  with  his 
community  of  monks,  performing  works  and  miracles  on  his  way, 
until  he  reached  the  territory  of  the  Desi.  On  his  arrival  there, 
the  king  of  the  Desi  carne  forth  to  meet  him,  and  to  pay  him 
deference  and  honor;  and  he  placed  himself,  body  and  s.oul, 
under  the  Saint's  protection.  He  thcn  went  with  him  to  Dun 
Sginni,  which  is  now  called  Lis-mor,^^  and  there  St  Mochuda 
and  his  community  fixed  their  abode.  He  built  a  church  there, 
and  the  place  became  famous  and  honored,  and  thenceforth  con- 
tinued  long  to  be  glorious  as  the  seat  of  piety  and  of  learning. 
Such  was  the  expulsion  of  St.  Mochuda  from  Eathain  to  Lis-mor. 


'  The  Baiíle  ofMagli  Bath^^ — The  Standards  and  Battle  Array  ofthe 

Gaels, 

It  was  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  king  of  Ireland, 
that  won  the  battle  of  Magh  Rath,  wherein  fell  Congal  Claen," 
who  had  been  ten  years  king  of  Ulidia.  And  it  may  be  easily 
learned  from  the  history  that  is  called  the  Battle  of  Magh  Eath, 
that  the  military  array  in  which  the  Gaelic  armies  were  wont  to 
be  drawn  up,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  conílict  of  bat- 
tle, was  exact  and  well  order^d.  For  it  is  there  read,  that  the 
whole  host  was  wont  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  one 
captain-in-chief,  and  that,  under  him,  each  division  of  his  force 

^  Si iocht  Dliiarmada  Ruaãnaigh/i.e.^       ^^  Congal    Claen^  i.  e.,    Congal  the 

the  posterity  of  Diarmaid  the  Merciful  Wiy-eyed.    He  is  also  called  Oongaí 

or  Charitable.  Caech,  i.  e.,  of  the  defective  sight ;  for 

"^  Lis-Mor,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Fort,  now  he  had  lost  an  eye.    He  was  grandson 

called  Lismore,  iuthe  county  of  Water-  of  Fiachna,  or,  as  Keating  calls  him, 

ford.  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Baedan,  of  whose  con- 

^  Magh  Rath. — This  was  the  naraie  tests  with  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Deman,  we 

of  a  plaiii  in  Ulidia,  that  is,  thépresent  have  read,  under  the  reign  of  Aedh,  son 

county  of  Down.     Its  position  is  still  of  Anmiri.     He  sought  in  this  battle, 

pointed  out  by  the  village  of  Moira,  by  means  of  foreign  aid,  to  recover  the 

This  great  and  important  battle  was  foriner  supremacy  of  his  family  over 

fought,  according  to  the  accurate  an-  ancient  Uladh,  which  comprised    ali 

nals  of  Tighernach,  iu  the  year  637.  In  Ulster, '  from  which  his  ancestors  had 

it  Congal  and  his  Ulidians  were  aided  been  driven  into   Ulidia    or   modern 

by  a  large  auxiliary  force,  composed  of  Uladh,   which  comprised    li  tile  more 

tícots  of  Alba,  Picts,  Britons,  and  Sax-  than  the  present  county  of  Down,  hf 

ons,  led  on  by  tried  chieftains  of  their  the  encroachments  of  the  Ui  Neill  and 

respective  nations.  the  Oirghialla. 
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obeyed  its  own  proper  captain ;  and  besides,  tbat  ev.ery  captaln 
of  these  bore  upon  liis  standard  his  peculiar  device  or  ensign,^^ 
so  that  each  distinct  body  of  men  could  be  easily  distinguished 
from  ali  otliers  by  those  shannacliies,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend 
upon  the  nobles  when  about  to  contend  in  battle,  and  tliat  tbose 
shannacliies  might  tbiis  have  a  full  view  of  tbe  achievements  of 
tlie  combatants,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  a  trne  account  of  tbeir 
paTticular  deeds  of  valor.  It  was  for  sucb  pnrpose  that  Dom- 
nall,  son  of  Aedh,  king  of  Ireland,  was  attended  by  Lis  own 
shannachie,  wben  be  was  about  to  engage  in  tbis  battle  of  Magb 
Eath.  And  when  he  was  marching  against  Congal,  and  when 
the  hosts  were  in  view  of  each  otlier,  we  find  Donmall,  whilst 
the  armies  were  yet  on  the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  making 
inqniries  of  his  shannachie  about  each  particular  one  of  the 
standards  in  the  host  of  his  enemy,.and  the  device  thereupon; 
and  the  shannachie  explained  them  to  him,  as  we  read  in  the 
duan  which  begins  with  this  line,  *'  How  bravely  Congars  host 
comes  on,"  in  which  occurs  the  foUowing  verse  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  the  king  of  XJladh  himself : 


**  Device  or  Ensign ;  in  Gaelic,  Suai-  tiuguislied  in  battle.    Their  originais 

thentas  (sooheyitas).    It  is  evident  from  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  the  JBat- 

all  the  ancient  Irish  accounts  of  bat-  tle  of  Magh  Rath,  from  which  also 

tles,  that  the  Gaels  carried  standards  to  what  has  just  now  l3een  said  upon  thÍ3 

distinguish  them  in  war,  from  the  very  subject  has  been  taken  in  an  abridged 

dawn  of  their  history ;  but  it  is  not  form. 

certain  when  they  first  adopted  armo-  ^     .       ^^,^   ,    .  .  ,  ,^,r^  ,    .  s 

rial  bearings,  though  it  is  probable  that  fear^nçsofJmcharta^^^  (O^Do^erty), 

,,              í  ^     1            j    v                  ^-o+í,.  »' With  might  advance  the  ranks  of  Conn 

they  not    only  used  banners,  distm-  pochartacb'scian,tojointhefigbt; 

guished  by  certain  colors  and  badges,  His  battle  biade  of  goiden  cross 

at  a  very  early  epoch  but  also  armo-  Kn»t£iytic ="'''"'= 

rial  bearings  or  escutcheons.  However,  on  giistening  sheet  of  satin  wbite;— 

no    regular    heraldic  escutcheon  for  a  ;Tlshardtoehecklnspluiideringforay; 

Milesiln  family  has  been  as  yet  discov-        ^^^  «^^^^"^^^  ">'.  ^^^  ^^^^^ ''  ^'''^''''' 
ered  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  j^éarings  ofoSuUeaUam  (O^SulUmn)  in  fh« 
Tt  is  probable  that  the  Irish  families  Battle  of  Caisgiiim. 

first  reeeived  the  COmplex  COatS  of  arms     "  I  see,  "borne  valiantly  over  the  plaln, 

they  now  bear  from  Bagland  ;  retain-      ^hj  A-g  "^^^^  Ti?h"?verom„SSer'  ea- 
ing  on  the  shield,  in  many  instances,         tuined,— 

the  simple  devices  which  their  ancestorS  His  warriors  are  ali  fiery  heroes  of  might." 

bore  on  their  standards,  such  as  the  jBearinga  of  0'Lociain,  ofBvrrin,  in  Clarc 

Eed  Hand  of  ©'Neill  the  Cat  and  „jn  the  host  ofO'Lo=win, 

Salmon  of  O^Catham  (O  Kane),  witli  oo  brigbt  satin  soen, 

Buch  additions  as  the  king  at  arms  inti^evanof  bisbatties 

thought  proper  to  introduce  after  the  was^n^klid^n^^íSui, 

Anglo-Norman    system    of   heraldry.  (a  chief  its  meet  ward), 

The  foUpwing  are  translations  of  an-  ^" Vth' |<Í^S.Sotoí nd.- 

cient  Irish  verses,  descriptive  of  the  ^           ^^     i     r  -n/,    x 

mannerof  devices  or  bearings  by  which  See  Note  H,  P.  Ud,  Battle  GfMag^ 

the  Gaelic  Septs  were  wont  to  be  dis-  Rath. 
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"  A  yellow  lion  upon  green  satin, 
The  standard  of  the  Craebh-Buadh, 
As  borne  by  noble  Ooncobar, 
Is  now  by  Oongal  borne  aloft." 

It  was,  indeed,  long  before  tliis  time,  that  tlie  Gaeis  (that  is,  tlie 
descendants  of  Gaedal),  had  adopted  the  custom  of  bearing  dis- 
tinctive  devices  upon  their  standards,  after  the  example  of  the 
Children  of  Israel,  who  had  already  practised  this  usage  in 
Egypt,  whilst  Gaedal  himself  was  still  living  in  that  land,  and 
when  the  children  of  Israel  were  marching  through  the  Eed  Sea, 
with  Moses  for  their  captain-in-chief. 

In  the  reign  of  Domnall  also,  the  foUowing  saints  died, 
namely.  St.  Mochua,^  of  the  line  of  Olild,  son  of  Gathaeir  Mor, 
whose  memory  was  held  sacredat  Tech  Mochua,  in-Laeighis ;  St. 
Mochada,^^  St.  Comdan,^^  son  of  Da-Kerda ;  and  St.  Cronan,^' 
Bishop  of  Caendrom.     And  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  died.^ 


CONALL  CLAEK  AND    KELLACH,  ARD-KIGHA. 

A.  D.  656.^^  Conall  Claen*°  and  Kellach,  sons  of  Maelcaba,  son 


'^  Craebh  Ruadh. — Congal  was  the 
chief  representativo  of  the  ancient 
Olanna  Rudraide,  of  the  line  of  Ollamh 
Fodla,  and  of  Ir,  son  of  Miledh.  He 
was  more  immediately  descended  from 
Ir\al  Glnnmar,  son  of  the  famous  Red 
Branch  Knight,  Conall  Kearnach,  and 
therefore  appropriately  bore  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Craebh  Euadh,  or  Red 
Branch. 

^'  St.  Mocíiua.— The  death  of  St. 
Mochua,  of  Baila,  has  been  recorded  a 
little  above.  Besides  him,  Mochua, 
Bon  of  Louan,  died  in  657,  and  Mochua, 
Bon  of  Ust,  in  668. 

^  St,  Mochuda.  A.  D.  636.  "  The 
13th  year  of  Domnall,  St.  Mochuda, 
Bishop  of  Lismor,  and  Abbot  of 
Rathain,  died  on  the  14th  of  May." — 
FcAir  Masters.  It  is  evident  from  en- 
tries  in  the  annals  just  quoted,  that 
there  was  a  reliçious  establishment  at 
Lismore  previous  to  the  time  of  St. 
Carthach,  or  Mochuda ;  but  it  was 
remodelled  and  ereçted  into  a  bishopfic 
by  this  saint  previous  to  his  death. 
Maelochtraigh  was  the  name  of  the 
prince  of  theDesi,  who  granted  Lismor 
and  a  considerable  tract  of  land  lying 
along  the  river  Neimh  {Nev)y  now 
called  the  Blackwater,  in  Munster,  to 


St.  Carthach.  Lis-mor,  in  a  short 
time,  acquired  au  extraordinary  celeb- 
rity,  and  was  visited  by  scholars  and 
holy  men  from  ali  parts  of  Ireland,  as 
well  as  from  England  and  Wales. 

^  St,  Comdan, — The  death  of  a  Com- 
dan  Mac  Cutheanné  is  recorded  at  the 
year  663. 

^  St,  Cronan.  —  St.  Cronan  Beg, 
Bishop  of  Aendrom  (not  Caendrom), 
an  island  in  Strangford  Lough,\diedon 
the  7th  of  January,  642. 

^^  Died. — He  died  at  Ard  Fothadh,  a 
fort  on  a  hill,  near  Ballymagrorty, 
barony  of  Tir-Aeda,  now  Tirhugh,  and 
county  of  Donegal,  after  a  liugering 
sickness.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
septs  of  the  Kinèl  Conaill,  that  after- 
wards  took  thenames  of  0'Maeldoraidh 
(0'MuIdory)  and  0'Canannain,  and 
who,  previous  to  the  rise  of  their  kins- 
men,  the  0'Donnells  (who  are  descend- 
ed from  Lugaidh,  the  grand-uncle  of 
this  monarch,  and  brother  of  Anmiri, 
king  of  Ireland),  were  the  most  power- 
fui  families  ofTir- Conaill. 

^  A.  D.  640.  Four  Masters. 

*°  Conall  II. — The  proper  surname 
of  this  prince  is  Cael,  i.  e.,  ihe  Slender, 
It  is  so  that  he  is  designated  in  the 
Irish  Annals. 
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of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn,  became  kings, 
and  reigned  conjointly  for  thirteen  years.*^ 

In  their  reign  Cuana,^  son  of  the  Idng  of  Fermuiglie  {Fermoy\ 
who  was  styled  I^aech  Liathmani,  thatis  the  Hero  of  Liathmain,'*^ 
diec^.  This  Guana  Vas  a  cotemporary  of  Guairi,**  son  of  Colman  ; 
and  there  was  a  rivalry  in  -bospitality  and  liberality.  On  this 
rivalry,  two  fools,  named  Conall  and  Comdan,  composed  between 
them  the  foUowing  rann : 

*'  Guairi,  Colman's  son,  bestows 
Whatever  gift  first  meets  his  hand ; 
What  each  likes  best  to  each  is  dealt 
By  Caana,  Liathinain's  generous  chief." 

In  ConalFs  reign,  also,  that  Eaghallach,  son  of  Uada,  who  was 
twenty-íive  years  king  of  Connanght,  was  killed  by  Mael- 
Brighdi,  son  of  Mothlachan,  and  his  slaves. 

This  Eaghallach  entertained  the  rnost  violent  hatred  and  envy 
towards  the  son  of  his  elder  brother,  lest  he  might  attack  him 
and  deprive  liim  of  the  kingdom  of  Connanght,  but  he  found  no 
opportunity  of  killing  his  brother's  son,  so  that  a  withering  dis- 
■  ease  carne  upon  him  ;  for  he  could  not  eat  through  hatred  of  his 
nephew.  When  he  lay  thns  languishing,  he  sent  for  his  nephew 
to  come  to  see  him.  But  the  nephew  nnderstood  the  treachery 
of  his  nncle,  and  therefore  took  the  precantion  to  coUect  au 
armed  escort,  attended  by  which  he  went  to  visit  his  relative, 
Eaghallach ;  and,  before  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  ha 
told  his  attendants  to  keep  their  swords  drawn  beneath  their 
mantles.    But  when  Eaghallach  perceived  this,  he  said,  "  Alas ! 

^^  Thirteen  years. — They  reigned  for  ren   of  Mogli  Euith.     Cuana  is  gene» 
seventeen  years,  according  to  other  au-  rally  called  the  son  of  Gailchin. 
thorities,  '*^  Liathmain. — The  place  meant  hera 

^^  Cuana, — "A.  D.  640.  Cuana,  son  is  now  called  Cloch  Liathmaini,  in  Eng* 
of  Ailcen  {Alken),  chief  of  Fera-  lish  Cloughleeíin,  a  townland  in  the 
Maighe,  died." — Four  Masters.  This  parish  of  Kilgullane  and  barony  of 
Cuana  was  a  descendant  of  the  ceie-  Condons,  lying  about  two  miles  west 
brated  Drui(í  and  hero,  Mogh  Ruith,  of  Mitchelstown,  co.  Cork. 
who  had  received  a  grant  of  the  terri-  "*  Cotemporary  of  Guairi. — Guairi 
tory  now  called  Fermoy,  in  the  county  Aidni,  whom  we  have  seen  so  unac- 
of  Cork,  from  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  countably  displaced  by  Dr.  Kcating, 
king  of  Munster.  Of  his  race  are  the  under  the  reign  of  Diarmaid  I.,  son  of 
CDugans  and  0'Cosgrans,  who  were  Fergus  Kerbeol,  did  not  die  for  twen- 
the  chiefs  of  ali  this  territory,  until  ty-two  years  after  Cuana,  his  rival  in 
encroached  on,  íirst  by  the  Eoganacht  liberality.  —  The  death  of  Raghal- 
sept  of  0'Keeffe,  which,  in  itsturn,wa3  lach  occurred  ín  642.  He  was,  as  be- 
encroached  by  the  Boches  and  Con-  fore  stated,  an  ancestor  of  the  O 'Con- 
dons and  Fleramings.  These  last  were  nors  of  Connacht,  and  the  inimediato 
dispossessed  by  the  troopers  of  Crom-  predecessor  of  Guair?j  son  of  Colman. 
weíl,  whose  descendants  still  hold  pos-  He  reigned  over  Connaught  for  tweih 
Bession  of  the  inheritance  of  the  child-  ty-five  years. 
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the  inan  tliat  is  dearest  to  me  on  earth,  and  wliom  I  wisli  to  make 
m3^  heir,  does  not  trust  me,  though  I  am  on  the  point  of  death  l 
When  the  nephew  heard  tliis  complaint,  his  heart  smote  him 
sorely,  and  he  carne  alone  to  visit  Lis  tmcle  on  the  morrow. 
Thereuppn,  Eaghallacli's'  men  fell  npon  the  incantious  nephew, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  Eaghallach  then  immediatelj  got  up 
from  his  sick  bed,  and  commenced  to  feast  joyfuUy  and  free 
from  care. 

After  Eaghallach  had  killed  his  nephew,  afterthe  mahner  jnst 
related,  his  wife,  Muirenn,  demanded  of  her  Druid  whether  a.ny 
danger  hung  over  her  hnsband  arising  from  that  act.  The  Druid 
replied,  that,  as  Eaghallach  had  killed  his  relative,  so  should 
both  his  and  her  death  soon  come  from  one  of  their  own  child- 
ren,  and  he  told  her,  moreover,  that  it  was  from  the  child,  then  in 
her  womb  that  their  deaths  should  come.  She  immediately  told 
this  to  Eaghallach,  who  commanded  her  to  have  the  child  killed 
as  soon  as  it  should  be  born.  Muirenn  soon  after  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter,  which  she  gave  to  one  of  her  swineberds,  with 
orders  to  kill  it.  But,  when  the  herd  saw  the  infant's  face,  his 
heart  softened  towards  it,  and  he  put  it  back  into  the  same  bag, 
and  brought  it  secretly  to  the  door  of  a  religious  woman,  who 
dwelt  in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  left  the  bag  hung  upon 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  cross  that  stood  near  her  door.  The  nun 
soon  after  came  to  the  bag  and  found  the  infant  therein ;  and  she 
loved  it  exceedingly,  and  she  educated  it  piously ;  and  there  was 
not  in  her  time  any  child  in  ali  Ireland  more  beautiful  than  her 
fosterling.  The  fame  of  the  child,  now  grown  to  maidenhood, 
soon  reached  Eaghallach,  and  he  hastily  sent  a  messenger  to  her 
foster-mother  to  demand  to  haye  the  girl  given  up  to  himself. 
The  nurse,  however,  did  not  consent  to  his  demand,  but,  never- 
theless,  her  fosterling  was  torn  away  from  her  by  violence.  Wheu 
Eaghallach  saw  the  maiden,  his  heart  lusted  violently  for  her, 
and  he  made  her  the  companion  of  his  bed.  His  own  wife, 
Muirenn,  got  jealous  thereupon,  and  she  went  to  complain  to  the 
king  of  Ireland  of  her  husband's  iníidelity.  The  scandal  of  that 
evil  deed  soon  spread  throughout  ali  the  land,  and  the  saints  of 
Ireland  were  sorrowful  by  reason  thereof.  St.  Fechin^^  of  Fobar, 
came  inperson  to  Eaghallach  to  reprehend  him;  and  many  saints 
came  in  his  company  to  aid  him  in  inducing  the  prince  to  dis- 
continue  his  criminal  amour.  But  Eaghallach  despised  their  ex- 
hortations.  Whereupon  they  fasted  against  him,  and  as  there 
were  many  other  evil-minded  persons  besides  him  in  the  land, 

**  St.  Fechin.—St  Fechin  {Fêhin),    664,  of  the  mortaJity  called  the  Buido 
Abbot  of  Fobar,  now  Fore,  in  West-    Conaill. 
meath,  died  on  the  láth  of  February, 
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they  maae  an  especial  prayer  to  Gocl,  that  for  tbe  sake  of  an  ex- 
ample,  lie  should  not  live  out  the  montii  of  May,  then  next  to 
come  on,  and  that  he  should  fali  by  tlie  liands  of  villains,  by 
vile  instruments,  and  in  a  íiltliy  place ;  and  ali  these  tliings  hap* 
pened  to  him  after  the  following  manner,  within  the  çourse  of 
the  following  month  of  May. 

A  hunted  deer,  which  had  been  previonsly  wounded,  landed 
npon  an  islet  where  Eaghallach  lay  in  wait.  When  the  deer  had 
come  near  him,  Eaghallach  seized  his  javelin,  and  made  a  cast 
with  it  at  the  animal,  which  he  transíixed.  The  deer,  neverthe- 
less,  got  off,  and  Eaghallach  pursued  the  game  in  his  boat.  "When 
arrived  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake,  the  deer  was  met  by 
some  serfs  who-  were  cutting  turf,  and  these  Idlled  him  and 
divided  the  carcase  between  them.  In  the  meantime  Eaghallach 
came  iip  and  threatened  them  for  their  division  of  the  deer,  and 
commancled  them  to  deliver  up  the  venison  to  himself.  The 
boors  determined  to  kill  him  thereupon,  and  they  immediately 
fell  on  him  with  their  spades  and  other  implements,  so  that  he 
was  slain  by  their  hands,  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
the  saints.  Mnirenn,^  his  wife,  had  died  before  him  through 
jealousy  of  her  own  daughter. 

About  this  time  was  fought  the  battle  of  Carn-ConailF  by 
Diarmaid,  the  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  wherein  fell  Cuan,  son  of 
Amalgaidh,  after  having  reigned  over  Munster  for  ten  years.  In 
the  same  engagement  fell  Cuan,  son  of  Conall,  King  of  the^  Ui 


^'  Muirenn.  It  would  seem  tíiat  Muí- 
renn  survived  her  husband,  from  certain 
ancient  verses  qiioted  by  tlie  Four  Mas- 
ters,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Eaghal- 
lach. The  following  is  a  translation  of 
these  verses,  and  from  them  it  may  be 
judged  that  those  by  whom  that  chief- 
tain  was  slain  was  not  ali  of  mean  con- 
dition,  though  possibly  they  were  of  the 
Daer  Oíãiina  or  subject  tribes ; 

*'  Eaghallach,  son  of  Uada,  fell 
Transfixed  from  oíf  his  milk-white  steed. 
His  fali  hath  Muirenn  well  bewailed ; 
His  fali  hath  Cathal  well  avenged. 
Cathal  is  this  day  in  battle, 
Though  kings  have  hound  him  to  a  peace — 
Though  Cathal,  this  day,  has  no  father, 
His  father  hath  been  well  avenged  1 
Estimate  his  dreadful  vengeance, 
From  the  story  of  his  onslaughts; 
For  he  has  sUiin  six  men  andfifty, 
And  ho  made  sixteen  plundering  forays. 
I  had  my  share,  as  well  as  any, 
In  wreaking  vengence  for  Eaghallach ; 
And  my  hand  now  grasps  the  grey  beard 
Of  Mothlachan's  son,  Mael-BrighdL" 


*^  Carn  Conaitl. — ^This  battle  was 
fought  by  Dairmaid  Euadnaidh,  against 
Guairi,  King  of  Connaught,  who  was 
therein  aided  by  those  Munster  princes 
mentioned  in  the  text.  It  was,  in  ali 
likelihood,  this  Diarmaid,  and  not  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  that  w^as 
the  vanquisher  of  Guairi,  on  the  occa- 
sion  heretofore  prematurely  recorded  by 
Keating,  where  he  has  transmitted  that 
strange  legend  of  the  manner  after  which 
the  defeated  King  of  Connaught  made 
his  submission  to  the  victor.  Carn  Con- 
aill  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  now  call- 
ed  Ballyconnell  in  the  parish  of  Kilbe- 
canty,near  Gort,  in  the  ancient territory 
of  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidni.  The  battle  was 
fought  in  the  year  645. 

^  Ui  Fídghenti. — A  large  tract  in  the 
county  of  Limerick.  The  Ui  Fidghenti 
from  whom  it  had  its  name  are  now  rep- 
resented  by  the  0'Donovans,  0'Cullanea 
or  CoUins,  &c. 
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Fidghenti,  and  Talamonacli,  King  of  tlie  .Ui  Liathain/^  It  waa 
tbrougli  tíie  prayers  of  the  commnnity  of  St.  Kiaran  of  Cluain- 
mic-Nois,  that  Diarmaid  gained  that  battle ;  and  consequently, 
npon  his  return  from  that  íiglit  to  Cluain-mic-Nois,  lie  besto wed 
upon  the  church.  of  tliat  place  a  tract  of  conntrj  as  an  altar  sod. 
That  district  is  now  called  Liath  Manchain/"  It  was  at  Cluain- 
mic-nois  that  Diarmaid  willed  to  have  himself  buried,  when  he 
should  die. 

At  this  tinie  died  St.  Fursa,"  of  the  line  of  Lugaidh  Laga,  broth- 
er  of  Olild  Olum,  and  St.  Mochellog,^^  who  was  honored  at  KiU 
Mochellog.  The  latter  saint  was  of  the  race  of  Conari,  son  of 
EdirsgeóL  After  that,  Kellach,  half  King  of  Ireland,  fell  at 
Brugh,  on  the  Bojne,  and  Conall  was  killed  by  Diarmaid,  son 
of  Aedh  Slanni. 


DIARMAID  AND  BLATHMAC,  ARD-BIGHA. 

A,D/^  669.  Diarmaid^*  Euadnaidh  and  Blathmac,  sons  of  Aedh 
Slanni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  reigned  conjointly  over  Ireland 
for  seven  years.  It  was  in  their  reign  that  the  battle  of  Pancti 
was  fought  by  Hossa,  in  which  fell  fhe  King  of  Sagsa,  or  Saxon- 
land,  with  thirty  of  his  lords.    It  was  then  that  St.  Ultan^^  died, 

*^  Vi  Liathainy  that  is,  the  territory 
of  the  clan  of  0'Liíithain,  now  called 
Lyons.  Talamonach,  the  name  of  the 
chief  here  mentioned,  is  also  written 
Talamhiiach  {Tallownap!;h), 

'°  Liath  Manchain. — The  sitnation  of 
this  tract  is  now  pointed  out  by  the 
ruined  church  of  Liath  Manchain,  (call- 
ed Leinanaghan  by  the  English).  It 
lies  in  the  barony  of  Garrycastle,  and 
King's  county.  TuainiJEirc,  i.  e.  Erc's 
Moimd,  was  one  of  its  ancient  names. 
Altar  Sod,  in  Gaelic,/oíi  re  altoir,  means 
glebe  or  church  land. 

^*-  St,  Fursa. — He  preached  for  some 
time  in  Britain.  Of  him,  Laurentius, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  writes  : 
•'  That  holyman,Fursaeus,  carne  hither 
from  Ibernia.  He  was  renowned  for  his 
preaching  and  for  his  knowledge,  and 
was  sprung  from  the  noblest  race  among 
the  Scoti,  but  he  was  much  more  enno- 
bled  by  the  qualities  of  his  mind  than 
by  his  blood."  He  died  about  the  year 
650.  His  festival  was  held  on  the  1 6th 
of  January. 

^^  St.  Mochellog  was  the  founder  of 
Cill-Mhochellog  (KiU-^oghellogue) ,  now 
the  town  of  Killmalloch,  county  Limer- 


'^  A.  D.  657.    FourMasters, 
"  Diarmaid  IL  This  prince  ai>d  his 
brother  reigned  for  eight  years. — lò. 

'^^  St.  Vltan.  He  was  styled  Mac 
hUi  Conga,  and  was  Abbot  of  Cluain- 
Iraird.  He  died  ^^4:,  of  the  mortality 
called  the  Buide  Conaill,  i.  e.  the  yellow 
plague.  The  following  saints  are  re- 
corded  as  having  also  died  of  this 
scourge  in  the  same  year  ;  St.  Fechin, 
Abbot  of  Fobar,  on  tbe  14th  of  Feb- 
ruary  ;  St.  Eonan,  son  of  Berach  ;  Bt. 
Aileran  the  Wise  ;  contemporary  with 
him  was  St.  Manchan  of  Liath-Man- 
chain,  or  Tuaim-Eirc,  and  St.  Cronan, 
son  of  Silni.  Another  St.  Ultan,  sur- 
named  Mac  Ui  Concobair,  the  íirst 
bíshop  of  Ard-Brecain,now  Ardbraccan 
in  Meath,  whose  festival  is  set  down  on 
4th  of  Septembei,  on  which  day  lie  died 
in  656.  The  annotations  of  Tirechau 
on  the  Life  of  St.  Patrick  are  stated  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  mouth  of  Ul- 
tanus,  íirst  bíshop  of  the  Dal  Concobair 
of  Ardbraccan.  He  lived  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  educat- 
ed  and  fed  with  his  own  hands  ali  tbo 
children  who  were  without  education  in 
Ireland.— G'i). 
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and  also  St.  Maedog,\«  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Erc,  son  of  Feradach. 
son  of  Fiacaidh,  son  of  Amalgaid,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of 
Carthann,  son  of  Erc,  of  the  line  of  Colla  Uais,  to  wit,  the  saint 
who  was  honored  at  Ferna.  Then  also  died  the  holy  St.  Cumin 
Fada,"  son  of  Fiacaidh ;  and  Maenach,  son  of  Finghin,  king  of 
Munster.  And  Diarmaid  and  Blathmac  both  died  of  the  pla^-ue 
which  was  called  the  Buide-Conaill.^^  ° 


SECHKASACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  676.'"  Sechnasach  {Shaghnasagh),  son  of  Blathmac,  son 
of  Aedh  Slainni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhon,  sncceeded  his  father 
and  uncle  as  King  of  Ireland,  and  reigned  six  years.'°  In  the 
reign  of  this  prince  the  battle  of  Ferf '  was  fought  between  the 
Ulidians  and  the  Cruthnigh,  where  nnmbers  were  slain  on  both 
fiides.     St.  Baethin,''  Abbot  of  Bennchor,  died  in  this  reign. 


«^  St  Maedog,  This  saint  had^died 
long  before  this  reign,  in  the  year  624. 
He  is  now  usually  called  St.  Mogue  by 
the  Iiish  peasantry,  who  sometimes  im- 
properly  translate  ^s  name  by  Moses. 
His  first  name  was  really  Aedh,of  which 
Aedhog  [Aijogue) ,  as  well  as  Aedhan 
(Ãyaun),  or  Aidan,  are  diminutive 
forms.  Maedog  or  Maedhog  {Mayogue) 
is  a  name  of  affection  ;  the  pronoun  Mo, 
my,  being  prefixed  Aedog,  as  has  hap- 
pened  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  names 
of  Irish  saints,  such  as  Mochua,  Mo- 
cLi^da,  Molasi,  &c.  St.  Maedog  was 
the  íounder  of  the  bishoprick  of  Ferna, 
now  Ferns,  on  the  ri  ver  Bann,  about 
íive  miles  north  of  Enniscorthy,  county 
Wexford.  His  feast  is  on  the  31  st  of 
January. 

^^  St.  Cumin  Fada. — He  was  bishop 
of  Cluain-Ferta  Brenaiíln  or  Clonfert, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  November, 
which  is  his  festival,  in  661.  He  was, 
as  before  stated,  the  half-brother  (by 
his  mother)  of  Guairi,  King  of  Con- 
naught ;  paternally  he  was  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lein,  in 
Kerry. 

^  Puide  Conaill. — "  This  plague  is 
mentioned  by  Bede  in  his  Ecclesiastical 
History,  who  writes  that  in  the  year 
664,  a  sudden  pestilence  (called  the  yel- 


low  plague)  depopulated  the  sonthorn 
coast  of  Britain,  and  extending  into 
North umberl and,  ravaged  the  country 
far  and  near,  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  men. "  He  also  states  that 
it  did  no  less  harm  in  Ireland,  where 
many  of  the  nobiiity  and  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  English  nation  were,  at 
that  time,  either  studying  theology  or 
leading  monastic  lives,  the  Scoti  sup- 
plying  them  with  food  and  furnishing 
them  with  books  and  their  teachijig 
grátis. — 0'Donovan. 

''  A.  D.  665.— Fowr  Masters. 

'"'  Six  years.^-Five  years. — Ih. 

^'  The  battle  of  Fert.—"  A.  D.  665. 
The  battle  of  Fersat  was  fought  this 
year  between  the  Ulidians  and  the  Cin- 
thin,  where  Cathasach,  son  of  Laircine 
was  slain." — Id. 

Fert,  as  in  the  text^  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take  for  Fersat.  The  place  meant  is 
Belfast,  whose  present  name  is  a  cor- 
ruption  of  Belach  Feirsti,  i.  e.  the  Pass 
of  the  Fersad,  a  word  which  literally 
means  a  spindle,  but  which  is  also  ap- 
plied  íiguratively  to  a  sand  bank  formed 
m  the  estuary  of  a  river,  where  the  tide 
checks  the  current  of  the  fresh  water. — 
O' D.  The  people  here  called  Cruthnigh 
were  the  Dal  Araide  race. 

^^  Baeithin, — He  died  in  665. 
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Seclinasacli  ended  liis  reign  and  life  by  being  killed  by  Dubduin 
of  the  Kinèl  Carbri.'' 


KENNFAELADH,  AED-RIGH. 


A.  D.  682.^*  KenAfaeladh,  son  of  Blatlimac,  son  of  Aedh 
Slanni,  of  tlie  line  of  Erirahón,  succeeded  to  the  throne  and. 
lield  it  for  four  years.  In  his  reign  the  nionastery  of  Bennchor"^ 
was  bnrned  by  foreign  marauders,  and  the  persons  that  compos- 
ed  its  religious  cominunity  were  slanghtered. 

This  place  had  its  name  of  Bennchor  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance :  Bresal  Brec,  a  King  of  Leiíister,  once  made  a  plunder- 
ing  expedi tion  to  Alba,  with  a  numerons  force,  and  brought 
thence  a  large  prey  of  cattle  as  booty  with  him  to  Ireland ;  and 
when  he  had  landed  with  his  forces  he  made  an  encampment 
at  the  place  that  is  now  called  Bennchor,  and  there*  his  people 
killed  many  of  the  oxen  for  their  food  so  that  the  plain  was 
strewn  over  with  the  henna^  that  is,  with  the  horns  of  the  cattle, 
and  heiíce  carne  the  name  of  Magh  Bennchor  or  the  Plain  of 
Horns.  Long  aftêrwards,  when  the  holy  Abbot  Comgall  had 
f  junded  a  nionastery  in  the  same  place,  he  commanded  that  the 
buiíding  should  be  called  from  the  place  where  it  was  built. 
Ilenco  it  became  known  as  the  Monastery  of  Bennchor.  Soon 
acier  the  burning  of  this  monastery  by  these  foreign  pirates, 
Kennfaeladh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  killed  by  Finnacta  Fleadach, 
son  of  Donncadh,  at  the  báttle  of  Keltair/^ 


^  Kinèl  Carbri. — That  is,  tlie  race 
of  Carbri,  son  of  ~NM\  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  seated  at  this  period  in  the 
barony  of  Granard,  county  Longford, 
but  whose  descendants  aftêrwards  set- 
tled  in  and  gave  their  name  to  the  pre- 
sent  barony  of  Oarbury,  county  Kii- 
dare,  and  also  to  the  barony  of  Oarbury 
county  Sligo. 

"  It  was  of  Sechnasacb  this  testimony 
was  givcn  : 

"  Full  of  bridles  and  horsewhips  ia 
Sechnasach's  dwelling-place — 
That  spoil-teeming,  píentifril 
Fortress  of  Blathmac^s  son.'" 

— Four  Masters. 

^*  A.  D,  670.— B. 

^^  Benmlior. — The  place  then  burned 
was  not  the  monastery  of  Bennclior,  or 
Bangor,  in  Ulster ;  but  it  was  Ban- 
gor  in  North  Wales,which,  having  been 
founded  by  missionários  from  tlie  Irisli 
Benachor,  took  its  name  from  the  par- 


ent  institution.  It  is  seen  both  from  the 
annals  of  Ulster  and  those  of  Cionma- 
noise,  that  it  was  the  British  monastery 
that  was  burned  in  the  reign  of  Kenn- 
faeladh :  "  A.  D.  671.  The  burning  of 
Bennclior  of  the  Britons." — Ann.  Ult, 
"  A.  D.  668.  Bangor  in  England  was 
burned." — Ann.  Clon.  The  Irish  mon- 
astery, founded  by  the  great  St.  Com- 
gall, who  died  on  the  lOth  of  May,  in 
the  year  600,  was  still  unprofaned  by 
the  foreign  spoilers.  The  name  of  Benn- 
clior is  rather  frequent  in  Ireland,  and 
is  mostly  anglicized  Banagher.  It  is 
derived,  as  Keating  states,  from  henn, 
signifying  a  horn,  peak,  crest,  or  pinna- 
cle,  or  rather  it  is  more  immediately 
derived  from  its  adjective  hennach  by 
the  addition  of  the  suffix  ar. 

^^  Keltair. — "  He  was  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Aircealtair  {Ârkelter),  at 
Tigh  Ua  Mainé  (Tee  oo  Mani):'—F. 
M.    The  scene  of  this  fight  is  supposed 
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FINIsTAOTA,  AKD-RIGH. 

A.  D.''  686.— Finnacta'''  Fleadach,  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of 
AeclIiSlanni,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held^the  sovereignty  of  Ize- 
land  for  seyea  years.*^^  This  King  had  the  surname  of  Fleadach, 
tliat  is,  the  Hospitable,  or  Festive,  or  from  the  luimber  of  festivais 
and  publio  entertainments  that  took  place  in  Ireland  during  his 
reign.  St.  Colman,  bishop  of  Inis-bo-íinni. '"  died  in  his  reign,  as 
did  St.  Finan/^  who  Avas  honored  at  Ard-Finain ;  of  the  raoe  of 
Fiachaidh,  Maeil-lethan,  was  this  St.  Finnan ;  andabout  the  same 
time  St.  Arannan  also  died.  It  was  Finnacta  that  defeated  the 
Leinstermen  at  the  battle  of  Loch  Gabar"  where  many  of  them 
fell  by  his  forces.  It  was  in  liis  reign  that  Kennfaeladh  the  Learned'' 
died.  And  it  was  then  also  that  Dungal^  son  of  Sganlan,  King  of 
the  Cruthnigh  or  Picts,  and  Kennfaeladh,  King  of  the  Kiannachta 
of  Glenn-Geimhen,  were  burned  by  Maelduin,  son^  of  Maelsitricc, 
in  Dun-Kethirnn.'^  In  t^^is  reign  also  the  Brltons  made  an  in- 
cnrsion  into  Ireland  acoordingto  Bede,  in  the  twenty-sixthchap- 
ter  of  the  fourth  book  of  his  History.  He  there  informs  us  tha,t 
a  chieftain  of  the  forces  of  the  King  of  the  Saxons,  named  Bertuiít. 


to  be  pointed  out  by  a  place  now  called 
Attymany,  iii  the  parisli  of  Cionkeen 
Kerrill,  barony  of  Tiaquin,  and  county 
of  Galway. 

^  A.  D.  674.    Four  Masters. 

^^  Finnacta  II.  His  uame  and  sur- 
name are  pronounced  Finnaghta  Flaagh. 
Finnacta  is  soraetimes  spelled  Finnsh- 
neachta  which  has  almost  the  same  pro- 
nunciation,  and  is  thus  made  to  signify 
sncwhíte,  or  rather  white  snow.  But  the 
editor  surmises  that  such  spellmg  was 
adopted  io  order  to  support  an  etymolo- 
gical  pun  upon  the  name,  and  that  word 
is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  derivate 
from  FniUf  i.  e.  fair. 

^^  Ssvsn  years. — His  reign  lasted  for 
twenty  years  according  to  the  annalg 
above  cited. 

'°  St.  Colman  of  Inis-bo-finni.  He  died 
on  the  Sth  of  August,  674.  Inís-bo- 
finnij  i.  e.  the  Island  of  the  White  Oow 
is  now  known  as  Bophin  Island,  and  is 
situated  off  the  west  coast  of  Mayo. 
The  ruins  of  St.  Oolman's  church  are 
Btill  to  be  seen  on  this  island.  From 
Loch  Bo-íinni,  i.  e.  the  Lake  of  the 


White  Cow,  situate  thereon,  it  is  fablf^ 
that  an  enchanted  cow,  from  which  ítj 
has  its  name,  is  seen  periodically  io 
emerge. 

''  St.  Finan  of  Ard-Finain. — He  Í3 
the  patron  saint  of  Ard-Fhinain 
[Ardeenawin\  now  the  town  of  Ardlin- 
nan,  county  Tipperary.  The  festival 
of  St.  Finan,  son  of  Eranan,  is  entered 
in  0'CIery's  calendar  at  the  12th  of 
February.    He  died  in  674. 

'■^  Loch  Gabar. — Now  Longh  Gower, 
or  Logore,  near  Dunshanghlin,  in 
Meath.    This  battle  took  placo  in  675. 

^^  Kennfaeladh  the  Learned. — "  A.  D. 
677.  Cennfaeladh,  son  of  OilioU,  a 
paragon  qí  wisdom,  died." — Four  Mas- 
ters.  This  sage  lived  at  Derryloran,  in 
Tyrone,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  preface  to 
the  Uraicept  na  n-Eigeas,  which  work 
he  is  said  to  have  amended.— 0'D. 

'^  Dun  Kethirnn. — Now  the  Gianfs 
Sconce,  in  the  parish  of  Dunboe,  county 
Londonderry,  as  already  stated.  This 
event  happened  in  679,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Finnacta's  reign,  according  to 
the  Four  Mas  ters. 
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landed  in  Ireland  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord,  six  Imndred  and 
eiglity-foar,  and  that  tliey  plundered  a  great  portion  of  the  coun- 
trj.  Bede  laments  that  evil  deed  in  the  folio wing  words : 
"  Bertus  devastated  an  innocent  nation,  and  one  tiiat  had  always 
proved  most  friendly  to  tlic  English  race.""  Against  thein  was 
fouglit  the  battle  of  Eath  Morin  Magli  Lini,'®  wliere  Cumusgach, 
King  of  the  Cmthnigh  (the  Dal .  Araide),  was  slain,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Gaels  fell  with  him.  The  Britons  then  also  made 
an  expedition  to  the  Orcades  and  plundered  ihose  islands.  Some 
of  them  landed  in  the  east  of  Leinster  likewise,  and  having 
plundered  the  properties  both  of  the  church  and  of  the  laity,  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  wlien  they  had  committed  great  depre- 
dations  and  destruction.  St.  Adamnan  made  the  following  verse 
on  Finnacta,  when  that  king,  had  remitted  the  Boromha'^  or  cow- 
tribute  at  the  request  of  St.  Moling ; 

"  Finnacta,  í)onncadh's  son,  remitted, 
At  Moling's  prayer,  a  mighty  tribute  ; 
Thrice  íifty  liundred  kine,  with  spancels, 
And  with  each  cow  her  calf  was  given." 

Finnacta  was  killed  soon  after  this  by  Aedh,  tbe  son  of  Dlutliaeh. 
andby  Conall,  the  son  of  Oongal,  at  Grellach  Dolaith.''* 


'^  Bertus  vastavit  gentem  innoo3ntem 
misere  et  nationi  Auglorum  amicissi- 
mam."  This  quotation  from  the  venor- 
able  Bede  refers  to  the  invasion  of  Magh 
Breagh  by  the  Saxons,  which  to  ok 
place  in  June,  683,  according  to  the 
Four  Masters,  but  in  684,  according  to 
Bede,  in  which  latter  anthority  it 
is  said  that  Bertus  or  Berctus  was  the 
general  of  Egfrid,  King  of  Northum- 
bria. 

"  Rath-mor  in  Magh  Line. — Now 
Eathmore,  a  townland  on  which  there 
is  aa  ancient  rath  or  earthen  fort,  in 
the  parish  of  Donegore  and  county  of 
Antrim.  This  battle  was  fought  in 
680,  three  or  four  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Magh  Breagh,  by  the  Saxons. 
The  foreigners  who  w^ere  there  defeat- 
ed  were  more  probably  Saxons  than 
Britons.  In  the  year  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Magh  Breagh,  St.  Adamnan, 
Abbot  of  lona,  was  sent  to  England 
to  request  a  restoriation  of  the  captives 
taken  therain.  The  Northern  Saxons 
received  him  with  great  honor  on  the 


occasion,  and  granted  him  everything 
he  requested. 

'^  The  Boromha  remitted. — "  That  in- 
iquitous  tax  upon  the  people  of  Lein- 
ster, which  through  forty  successive 
reigns  had  been  one^f  the  sources  of 
national  strife,  was  at  length  remitted 
at  the  urgent  request  of  St.  Moling, 
Archbishop  of  Ferns  (Ferna),  by 
the  pious  King  Finnachta  for  him- 
self  and  his  successors  for  ever." — 
Moore. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  opposi- 
tion  of  St.  Adamnan  to  the  remission 
of  the  Boromha,  by  his  relative,  King 
Finnacta,  the  above  quoted  verses  must 
be  understood  in  an  ironical  sense. 

'^  Grellach  Dollaith. — This  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  the  place  still  called,  in 
Irish,  Grellach,  but  Girly  in  English, 
which  lies  two  miles  south  of  Kells,  in 
Meatk.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Finnacta's  reign,  and 
not  in  the  seventh,  as  Keating  has  it. 
Bresal,  the  monarch's  son,  fell  with 
him. 
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LOINGSECH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  693/^  Loingsecli,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Domnall,  son 
of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  tbe  line  of  Erimlión,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Ireland  and  held  it  for  eight  years.  In  this  reign  St. 
Adamnan  carne  írom  Alba  to  Ireland®"  to  preacli.  It  was  then, 
also,  that  St.  Moliiig^^  of  Lnacliair  died ;  and  that  the  plain  of 
Murthemni  was  devastated''^  by  the  Britons.  During  this  reign 
a  great  pestilence  raged  amongst  the  cattle^^  in  Saxon-land  and 
in  Ireland.  This  was  followed  by  a  great  famiíae  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  during  which  time^  it  is  said,  that  people  were 
forced  to  eat  one  another.  It  was  abont  this  time,  also,  that  St. 
Egbert  went  to  preach  in  Alba.  Muredach  Maeil-lethan,^'^  King 
of  Connaught,  died,  whilst  Loingsech  was  monarch.  It  was 
then,  also,  that  the  Ulidians  fought  the  battle  of  Magh-Cullinn^^ 
against  the  Britons,  and  in  it  great  numbers  of  those  maranders 
were  slaughtered.  About  this  time,  likewise,  died  St.  Adamnan,^^ 
Abbot  of  Aei,  or  lona,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 


™  A.  B.  6H.—Four  Masters. 
^  St.  Adamnan  carne  to  Ireland  in 
697.    It  appears  from  Bede  that  his 

Í)rincipal  object  in  visiting  his  native 
and  on  this  occasion  was  to  preach  to 
the  people  about  the  proper  time  of 
keeping  the  Easter. 

"  St.  Mohng  died,—RQ  died  in  696, 
on  the  13th  of  May.  He  erected  a 
church  at  a  place  then  named  Ros-broc, 
but  now  Tigh  Moling,  i.  e.  Moling's 
House,  in  Irish,  and  in  Engiish,  St. 
Mullin's,  where  his  festival  was  cele- 
brated  on  the  17 th  of  June. 

^  Tke  Plain  of  Murthemni  devastai- 
ed. — '*  A.  D.  69Õ.  The  second  year  of 
Loingsech.  The  devastation  of  Mur- 
themni by  the  Britons  and  the  Ulidi- 
ans.— Four  Masters. 

®^  Pestilence  amongst  the  cattle. — ^This 
event  seems  misplaced.  A  similar  pes- 
tilence is  thus  recorded  by  tlie  Four 
Masters  to  have  visited  Ireland  during 
the  last  rei^n.  "A.  D.  684.  The  llth 
year  of  Finnacta,  a  mortality  upon  ali 
animais  in  general  throughout  the 
whole  world,  for  the  space  of  four 
years,  so  that  there  escaped  not  one 
out  of  the  thousand  of  any  kind  of 
animais.  There  was  a  great  frost  in 
this  year,  so  that  the  rivers  and  lakes 


of  Ireland  were  frozen,  and  the  sea  be 
tween  Ireland  and  Alba  was  frozen 
so  that  there  was  a  communication  ,be 
tweén  them  on  the  ice."  Florence  of 
Winchester  notices  this  plague  in  his 
annals  at  the  year  685.  "  A  great  pes- 
tilence seized  upon  Britannia,  and  laid 
fc  waste  with  wide-spread  destruction." 
— The  Annals  of  Ulster  record  a  pesti- 
lence such  as  Keating  speaks  of,  as 
having  taken  place  in  799. 

^^  Muredach  Maeil-lethan,  i.  e.  Mu- 
redach of  the  Broad  Head.  He  was 
son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Raghallach,*son 
of  Uada.  It  was  from  him  that  the 
Sil  Muireadhaigh  {Sheel  Murray)^ 
(i.  e.  Seed  of  Muredach)  consisting 
of  the  0'Connors  (of  Connaught), 
the  Mac  Dermots,  Mac  Donoughs, 
CBeirnes,  CFlanagans,  Mageraghties, 
CFinnaghties,  took  thcir  tribe-name. 
He  was  otherwise  called  Muredach  of 
Magh  Aei,  in  Roscommon.  He  died  in 
the  year  700,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Loingsech. 

''  The  battle  of  Magh  Cuillinn.  A 
plain  near  Sliabh  Cuillinn,  now  Slieve 
GuUion,  CO.  Armagh. 

^'  Died  St.  Adamnan,  &c.— This  ceie- 
brated  man  was  of  same  family  as  St. 
Oolumkille  and  St.  Baeithin,  i.  e.  of  the 
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It  was  now  that  tlie  Saracens  marclied  witb  a  large  anny  to 
Constantinople,  whicli  city  they  beseiged  for  three  years,  after 
whicli  period  thej  witlidrew  their  forces  without  navio g  suc- 
ceeded  in  taking  it. 

The  battle  of  Corann^'^  was  fouglit  by  Kellacli,  son  of  Eagbal- 
lach,  who  had  been  seven  years  King  of  Connanght,  against 
Loingsech,  King  of  Ireland,  and  in  it  tlie  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain. 

CONGAL  KENK-MAGHAIR,  A^RD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  701.^  CongaF  Kenn-Maghair,  son  of  Fergus  Fanaid, 
descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Host- 
ages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón,  became  King  of  Ireland,  and 
reigned  for  nine  years.  It  was  this  Congal  that  burned  Kill- 
dara,  destroying  both  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  the  houses 
of  the  laity.  But  this  evil  deed  soon  brought  a  sudden  death 
iipon  himself. 

FERGAL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  710.^  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  son  of  Maelsitricc,  son 
of  Aedh  Uaridnach,  of  the  line  of  Erimhón,  held  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Ireland  for  seventeen  years.^^  Cact,  the  daughter  of 
Maelcoba,  King  of  Kinèl  Conaill,  was  his  mother. 

About  this  time  a  battle  was  fonght  by  the  Dal  Eiada  against 
the  Britons,  at  a  place  called  Cloch  Minnirc,  where  the  Britons 
were  defeated  with  slaughter.    Abont  this  time,  also,  Nectan, 


Kinèl  Conaill.  He  was  son  of  Ronan, 
Bou  of  Tinni,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Ool- 
man,  son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn- 
fada,  son  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages.  After  having 
been  twenty-six  years  Abbot  of  lona, 
he  died  on  the  23d  of  September,  in  the 
year  703,  or,  according  to  Tigernach, 
in  704.  Of  Adamnan'sworks  wehave 
still  reraaining,  his  Life  of  Columba,  or 
St.  Oolumkille,  written  in  the  purest 
style  Of  Latin  then  in  use ;  which  Pink- 
erton  calls  the  completest  piece  of  bio- 
graphy  that  ali  Europe  can  boast  of 
during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
and  his  Description  of  the  Holy  Places 
of  Judea,  which  he  presented  King  Al- 
fred.  These  have  been  published  ;  but 
there  are  other  tracts,  bath  in  prose 
and  verse,  written  by  hím  in  his  native 
tongue,  which  lie  still  in  manuscript. 


^  The  battle  of  Corann — Corann  is 
now  a  barony  in  Sligo.  The  three  sons 
of  the  monarch  were  slain  with  their 
father  in  that  íight. 

^«  A.  D.  702.— jFbwr  Masters, 

^^  Congal  II. — He  was  called  Kenn- 
maghair,  from  a  place  of  that  name, 
now  anglicized  Kinnaweer,  situated  at 
the  head  of  Mulroy  Lough,  barony  of 
Kilmacrenan,  and  county  of  Donegal. 
He  reigned  but  seven  years,  according 
to  the  above  cited  annals,  which  say 
nothing  of  his  having  burned  Kill-dara 
and  its  churches.  But  it  would  seem 
from  them  that  he  had  gone  into  Leins- 
ter,  in  the  year  705,  to  reènforce  the 
lately  abolished  Boromha,  and  that  he 
had  obtained  his  demand  from  that  ter- 
ritory. 

^  A.  D.  709.— Fowr  Masters. 

**  Seventeen  years — Ten  years. — lò. 
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King  of  Alba,  expelled  a  convent  of  monks  beyond  tlie  limits 
of  his  realm  for  liaving  reprehended  him  for  his  evil  deeds.- 

It  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  those  three  showers^^  fell,  whencG 
Niall  Frasach  had  his  surname.  He  was  called  Frasach,  because 
he  was  bom  duringthe /ra^a  or  sliowers,  as  we  shall  relate  attho 
reign  of  Niall  Frasach  himself  Those  sho  wers  consisted  of  a  sho  wer 
of  honey  at  Fothain^^  Beg,  a  shower  of  silver  at  Fothain  Mor,  and 
a  shower  of  blood  in  Magh-Lighen.  About  this  time  was  fonght 
the  battle  of  Almain^^  between  Fergal,  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
and  Murcadh  son  of  Brann,  King  of  Leinster.  FergaFs  forces 
amounted'totwenty-one  thousand  menin  this  enga*gement,  while 
but  nine  thonsand  followed  the  King  of  Leinster  to  the  íield,  iu 
addition  to  the  eight  score  of  chosen  champions  that  formed  his 
royal  body-guard.  .  Nevertheless,  the  Monarch  of  Ireland  was 
routed,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  of  his  men  ran  mad, 
and  according  to  some  accounts,  three  thonsand  two  hnndrcd  of 
them  were  leffc  dead  on  the  íield.  Other  authorities  hand  down  that 
the  nnmber  -slain  amounted  to  seven  thousand.  The  reason  why 
this  misfoiLime  came  npon  the  King  of  Ireland  was,  becanse  as 
he  was  marching  to  the  battle  field  of  Almain  with  the  inten- 
tion  of  fighting,  some  of  his  people  went  to  plunder  a  little 
church  called  Killin,  and  thence  they  bronght  away  a  solitary 
cow  which  they  found  in  possession  of  thd  hermit  of  that  church. 
Whereupon  the  hermit  cursed  the  King  and  his  army  ;  a;id  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  curse  that  this  extraordinary  misíbr- 
tune  fell  upon  them,  and  that  the  King  himself  was  slain  among 
the  rest,  as  we  have  just  told. 

FOGARTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  727.^  Fogartach,  son  of  ISTiall,  son  of  Keàrnach  Sotal, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  tha 

^  Three  showers. — This  singular  and  of  Conn  brougíit  to  this  battle,  waa 

perhaps  partly  enigmatical  record,  is  21,000;   and  the  number  brought  hy 

found  entered  under  the  year  716,  in  the  Leinster  men  was  9,000.    Of  tho 

the  Four  Masters,  and  under  715  in  the  death  of  Murcadh  was  said  : 

Annals  of  Clonmacnoise.               ^  .  Duncadh,'  the  noble  MTircadh's  son, 

^  Fothain  is  also  writtfin  Othain.    It  And  Aedh  Mac  Colgain,  of  red  swords, 

IS  now   Caliea  ^alian,   Dy  tne  Jinglisn,  On  storied  Almain's  hard-fought  field.» 

and  lies  near  Lough   bwilly,   county 

Donegal.  Seven  thousand  was  the  number 

^  Almain,  now  Allen,  a  celebrated  that  fell  on  both  sides  between  them," 

bill  in  the  county  of  Kildare. — "  A.D.  — Four  Masters. 

718.    After  Fergal,  son  of  Maelduin,  ^'  "A.D.  719.      Fogartach,  son  of 

had  been  ten  years  in  the  sovereignty  Niall,  son  of   Keàrnach    Sotal   (the 
of  Ireland,  he  was  slain  by  Duncadh,  •  Proud)  was  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ire- 

son  of  Murcadh,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Cbl-  land  this  year,  until  he  fell  in  the 

gan,  an  heir  presumptive  tò  the  sover-  battle  of  Delgeán,  by  Kinaeth,  son  of 

eignty.    The  number  which  the  race  Irgalach." — Four  Masters» 
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line'of  Erimliòn,  reigned  over  Ireland  for  one  year.     He  was 
killed  by  Kinaeth,  son  of  Irgallacli,  in  the  battle  of  Belgi.®^ 

KIÍíAETII,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  728."  Kinaetli,  son  of  Irgallach,  son  of  Oonaing  Cur- 
racli,  son  of  Oonall,  son  of  Aedh  Slanni,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn, 
raled  Ireland  for  four  years.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  king 
that  the  relics  of  St.  Adamnan  were  brought  from  Alba  to  Ire- 
land. After  that  event,  the  battle  of  Drum-Kiarain"^  was 
fought  by  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsech,  against  Kinaethj  son 
of  Irgallach,  where  Kinaeth,  King  of  Ireland,  fell,  and  many  of 
his  people  were  slain  around  him. 

FLATHBERTACH,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  732.^^  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingsech,  son  of  Aengus, 
son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  of  the  line  of 
Erimhòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  seven  years. 
Muirenn,  daughter  of  Kellach,  was  the  mother  of  this  king. 
According  to  Bede,  it  was  in  this  king's  reign  that  the  battle  of 
Drum-derg  was  fought  in  Alba  between  Drust  and  Aengus,  two 
kings  of  the  Picts.  It  was  in  his  reign,  also,  that  the  battle  of 
Fochart^°°  was  gained  in  Murthemni  by  Aedh  OUan,  and  the 


^  Belgi,  or  Beilge.  The  situation 
of  tliis  place  lias  not  been  identiíied. 
Belgi  seems  to  have  been  writteii  by 
mistake  for  Delgi,  or  Belgen.  The 
name  is  also  written  Oenn  DelgtheD. 
(Kenn  Delkenn), 

''  A.D.  720.  Four  Masters. 

^^  Drum  Kiarain.  "  A.D.  722. 
After  Kinaeth,  son  of  Irgalach,  had 
been  three  years  in  sovereignty  over 
Ireland,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Drom 
Corcrain,  by  Flathbertach.  son  of  Loin- 
gsech."— Ih.  Drum  Kiarain,  the  name 
which  Drum  Corcrain  has  been  called 
in  the  text,  is,  in  some  copies,  written 
Drum  Carran.  Its  situation  has  not 
been  identiíied. 

''  A.D.  723.    Ib. 

'°°  Fochart,  now  Faughard,  county 
Louth.  The  battle  of  Fochart  was 
not  fought  until  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Aedh  Ollan,  or  Allan,  the  next 
succeedin^  monarch.  "  A.D.  732.  The 
battle  of  Fochart  was  fought  by  Aedh 
Allan  and  the  Oianna  Neill  of  the 
north  against  the  Ulidians,  where 
Aedh  Roin,  King  of  Ulidia,  was  slain, 
and  his  head  was  cut  oíF  on  Cloch-au- 


Chomaigh,  i.  e.  the  stone  of  decápita- 
tion,  in  the  doorway  of  the  church  of 
Fochart;  and  Ooncadh,  son  of  Ouanach, 
chief  of  Oobha,  was  slain,  and  many 
others  along  with  him.  The  cause  of 
this  battle  was  the  profanation  of  the 
church  of  Kill-Conna  by  Ua  Seghain, 
one  of  the  people  of  Aedh  Roin.  Congas, 
Comorba  of  St.  Patrick,  composed  this 
quatrain  to  incite  Aedh  Allan  to  re- 
venge  the  profaní|,tion  of  the  church  ; 
for  he  was  IfiQ  spiritual  adviser  of 
Aedh,  so  that  he  said  : 

"  Say  unto  the  cold  Aedh  Allan 
That  Fve  been  wronged  by  feeble  men, 
For  Aedh  Roin  outraged  me  last  nlght, 
At  Kill  Cunna  of  music  sweet." 

Aedh  Allan  then  collected  his  forces 
to  Fochart,  and  he  composed  these 
verses  on  his  march  to  the  battle  : 

"  Kill  Cunna,  church  of  my  soul'»  friend, 
For  thee  this  day  I  march  a  fleld; 
Aedh  Roin  shall  leave  his  head  with  me, 
Or  I  with  him  shall  leave  my  own." 

— See  Four  Masters. 

Kill  Cunna  is  now  called  Killoony, 
in  the  parish  of  Ballyclog,  barony  ot 
DungannoD,  county  Tyrone. 
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clans  of  Niall  against  tlie  men  of  Ulidia.  Aedli  Eoin,  King  of 
Ulidia,  was  slain  in  this  battle,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  and 
there,  also,  fell,  Concadh,  son  of  Cuanach.  Two  years  after  this 
engagement,  Flathbertach,  son  of  Loingseck,  King  of  Ireland, 
died  a  penitent  at  Ard  Maclia. 


A.D.  739.*  Aedh  Ollan,^  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Mael- 
dnin,  son  of  Maelsitricc,  of  tlie  race  of  Erimhòn,  obtained 
tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  nine  years. "  The 
mother  of  this  prince  was  Brighitt,  danghter  of  Orca,  son 
of  Carthann.  In  the  reign  of  this  Aedh  was  fonght  the 
battle  of  Belach  Feli,^  between  the  Mnnstermen  and  Leinster- 
men,  and  many  fell  therein  on  both  sides,  and  amongst 
them  was  Kellach,  son  of  Faelcair,  King  of  Osraide.  Cathal, 
son  of  Finguini,  King  of  Munster,  gained  the  victory  in  that 
battle.  After  this,  Aengus,  son  of  Fergus,  King  of  the  Picts, 
routed  and  slanghtered  the  Dal  Eiada  of  Alba,  aiid  plandered 
and  devastated  them  exceedingly,  so  that  Dun-da-cregi  was 
burned  by  him,  and  that  Dungal  and  Fergus,*  the  two  sons  of 
Selbach,  King  of  Dal  Eiada,  were  led  captive,  and  put  in  fetters. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  meeting  between  Aedh  Ollan, 
King  of  Ireland,  and  Cathal,  son  of  Finguini,  King  of  Munster, 
at  Tir-da-leth-glas,^  in  Ormond,  and  there  they  established  the 
rule  and  law  and  rent  of  Patrick  over  Ireland. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  battle  of  Ath  Senaid,^  that  is,  the  battle 

Ballyshannon,  county  Kildare,  four 
miles  Southwest  of  Kilcullen  Bridge. 
The  people  of  Leinster  suíFered  so 
severely  in  this  fight,  and  in  that  of 
Almain,  in  718,  that  the  remission  oí 
the  Boromha  could  be  said  to  have 
brought  them  biit  little  advantage. 
The  whole  strength,  both  of  the  racea 
of  Conn  and  of  Oatheir  Mor,  seems  to 
have  met  in  hostile  array  in  this  battle. 
There,  we  are  told,  "  that  Aedh  Allan 
met  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  in  single 
combat,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  was 
slain  by  Aedh  Allan.  The  Leinster- 
men  were  slaughtered  dreadfully  there- 
in, so  that  there  escaped  of  them  but  a 
small  remnant.  The  following  were 
the  leaders  and  chiefs  who  fell,  namely, 
Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  King  of  Úi 
Kinnselaigh,  Brami  Beg,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,  tho  second  king  who  was  over 
the  Leinstermen,  Fergus,  son  of  Mae- 
nach,  and  Dubdacrioch,  twg  chiefs  of 


'  A.  D.  730.    Ib, 

^  Aedh  Y. 

®  Belach  Feli,  This  name  should  be 
Belach  Eli,  i.  e.  the  Pass  of  Eli.  "  A.D. 
730.  The  battle  of  Belach  Eli  was 
fought  between  Cathal,  son  of  Fin- 
guini, King  of  Munster,  and  the 
Leinstermen,  where  many  of  the  latter 
were  slain.  There  fell  of  the  Munster- 
men  here  Kellach,  son  of  Felcair,  chief 
of  Osraide,  and  the  two  sons  of  Cor- 
mac,  son  of  Rossa,  chief  of  the  Desi, 
with  three  thousand  along  with  them. 
—Jò. 

*  Dungal  and  Fergus,  According 
to  0'Flaherty,  the  defeat  of  the  Dal 
Riada  by  the  Pictish  king  Aengus 
happened  in  the  year  736.  The  Dun* 
gal  here  mentioned  was  the  twenty- 
Bccond  king  of  the  Alban  Gaels. 

*  T^ir-da-hth-glas,  now  Terryglass, 
in  Lower  Ormond. 

*  Ath  Senaid.    It  is  now  known  as 
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of  Ucliba,  was  fouglit  between  Aedli  Ollan,  King  of  Ireland, 
and  Aedh,  son  of  Colgan,  King  of  Leinster.  In  this  battle, 
Aedli  Ollan  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  Aedli,  sdn  of  Colgan, 
witli  Bran  Beg,  son  of  Mnrcadh,  half-king  ^of  Leinster,  and 
numbers  of  the  cliief  nobles  of  Leinster,  were  slain.  In  ali, 
nine  thousand  Leinstermen  fell  in  that  íiglit.  It  was  after  this 
that  Cathal,  son  of  Finguini,^  King  of  Munster,  died,  and  like- 
wise  Aedh  Balb,  son  of  Innrectach,  who  had  been  for  sevea 
years  King  of  Connanght.  In  this  reign,  also,  died  Flann,^  son 
of  Cronmae],  Bishop  of  Rechrainn.  After  this,  Aedh  Ollan  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Seridh,^  in  Meath,  that  is,  of  Kennanus,  or  Kells, 
by  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh. 

DOMNALL,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.D.  748.^^  Domnall,^  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Armedach 
Caech,  son  of  Conall  Guth-binn,  son  of  Snibni,  son  of  Colman, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of  Conall  Crem- 
thanni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Ilostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn, 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twenty-four^  years.     The 

the  Fotharta,  thesonofUa  Kellaigh,  rz/i),  and  was  the  name  of  the  plain 
Bon  of  Trian,  FiaDgalach  Ua  Maelea-    lying  round  Kells,  in  Meath.    Aedh 


thgin,  Conall  Ua  Athechdai,  the  four 
sons  of  Flann  Ua  Congaili,  Eladach 
Ua  Maeliiidir.  The  people  of  Leth 
Cuinn  were  joyons  after  this  victory, 
for  they  had  wreaked  vengeance  upon 
the  men  of  Leinster.  Nine  thousand 
was  the  number  of  them  that  ware 
slain."  This  engagement  took  place  in 
the  year  of  Aedh  Allan  (733). — See 
Four  Masters. 

'  Cathal,  son  of  Finguini.  He  died  in 
737.  He  is  the  ancestor  pf  the  sept  of 
O'  Caeimh,  now  0'Keefíe,  w^ho  were 
chieftains  of  Fermoy,  county  Cork, 
previous  to  the  English  invasion. 
Cathal  was, a  warlike  and  power- 
ful  prince.  By  the  annals  of  Innis- 
fallen,  and  other  Munster  records,  he  is 
mentioned  as  fiill  rnonarch  of  Ireland. 
Aedh  Balbh,  King  of  Connaught,  died 
in  737,  also. 

^  Flann,  son  of  Cronmael.  Flann, 
son  of  Kellach,  son  of  Cronmael,  died 
in  735.  It  is  not  certain  whether  he 
was  Bishop  of  Rechrainn,  in  the  east 
of  Meath,  where  St.  Columkille  had 
established  a  monastery,  or  of  Rech 
rainn,  now  Rathlin,  or  Ragharee  Is- 
land,  oíTthc  north  coast  of  Antrim. 

*  Seridh,  in  Meath.  It  was  other- 
wise  called^  Ma.<rh  Seridh  {Moy  Sher- 


Ollan  was  famous  as  a  bard  as  w^U  as 
warrior,  if  we  may  judgo  from  the 
manner  in  some  stanzas  attributcd  to 
him  are  quoted  by  the  Irish  annalists. 

'"^  A.  D.  739.    Fcur  Masters. 

^*  Domnall  III. 

^^  Twenty-Four  Years,  The  editoras 
MS.  copies  of  Kéating  give  this  king 
a  reign  of  44  years.  0'Connor's  trans- 
lation  gives  him  one  of  42 .  From  the 
former  of  these  he  has  here  cut  ofí*  20 
years.  He  has  done  so  on  the  folíowing 
grounds  ;  firstly,  because  to  ailow  a 
reign  of  such  a  length  to  Domnall  III, 
would  throw  several  historie  events 
subsequently  recorded  in  this  history, 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  real  dates,  as 
ascertained  both  from  the  Irish  Annals 
and  from  the  testimony  of  foreiga 
writers ;  secondly,  because  he  is  per- 
suaded  that  the  number  was  original  ly 
written  24  by  Keating  himself,  íor  the 
sum  of  the  subsequent  dates,  preíixed 
in  his  MS.  copies,  to  the  several  kings* 
reigns,  does  not  accord  with  the  sum 
of  the  number  of  years  during  which 
each  king  is  stated  to  have  held  the 
sovereignty ;  and  thirdly,  because  the 
retrenchment  of  20  years  from  this 
reign  will  bring  the  dates  of  those  of 
the  succeeding    monarchs  into  suffici- 
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motherof  Domjial],  son  of  Murcadh,  King  of  Ireland,  was  Alpin, 
daughter  of  Congal,  son  of  Delbna  Mor.  In  tlie  reigii  of  this 
King,  Colman,  bishop  of  Laesan/^  was  slain  by  the  Ui  Turtri  ;^^ 
and  CormaCj  bishop  of  Atli  Truim,^^  died.  It  was  in  liis  reign, 
also,  that  a  forirf^  like  that  of  a  serpcnt  was  to  move  in  the  air. 
It  was  then,  likewise,  that  Sechnasach/^  son  of  Colgan,  king  of 
Ui  Kinnselaigh,  died;  and  St.  Suairlech,^^  bishop  of  Fobar, 
and  Osbran,  bishop  of  Cluain  Cremha,^^  died  then,  also. 

After  this,  the  battle  of  Belach  Cro^  was  fought  by  Crim- 

=°  The  Battle  of  Belach  Cro.  This 
battle  was  fought  in  751,  by  the  Ui 
Mani  against  the  Delbna  Nuadath,  a 
tribe  of  the  Dal-g-Cais,which  had  early 
made  a  settlemeiít  between  the  River 
Suck  and  Loch  Ribh  (Loiígh  Ree), 
where  tliey  had  subdued,  but  not  ex- 
pelíed  the  ancient  Fer  Bolg  tribe  of 
the  Gamhanraide.  Both  tribes  were, 
in  this  battle,  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Ui  Mani.  A  fleet  of  the  Delbna  hav- 
ing.  been  wrecked  by  a  storm  iipon 
Lough  Ree,  and  numbers  of  their  war- 
riors  having  perished  therein,  the  Ui 
Mani,  then  seated  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Suçk,  íèized  upon  that  opportuni- 
ty  in  order  to  exterminate  their  weak- 
ened  foes.  The  circumstance  is  re- 
corded  by  the  Four  Masters  in  the 
following  terms;  "The  shipwreck  of 
the  Delbna  Nuadath  upon  Loch  Ribh 
with  their  lord  Dimasach,  of  wliich 
was  said : 


ently  close  proximity  with  our  sèveral 
other  Irish  authorities.  It  is  not  un- 
likely  to  suppose  that  some  early  tran- 
scriber  of  Keating  had  mistaken  the 
íirst  cypher  of  24  for  a  4,  and  thus  led 
to  this  confusion.  Ia  the  Four  Mas- 
ters, Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  is  stat- 
ed  to  have  reigned  but  20  years. 

"  Bishop  of  Laesan.  Laesan  or 
Lessan  is  the  name  of  a  parish  at  the 
foot  of  Slieve  Gallion,  in  the  counties 
of  Londonderry  and  Tyrone.  Bishop 
Colman  was  slain  in,743  according 
to  some  writers,  in  139  according  to 
others. 

"  Ui  Turtri.  They  were,  otherwise, 
called  the  Tuatha  Tort.  and  were  seated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bann  and  Lough  Neagh. 
They  were  descended  from  Fiachra 
Tort,  son  of  Oolla  Uais. 

^*  Bishop  ofAth  Truim.  This  bishop 
died  in  741.  Ath  Truim  is  the  Gaelic 
name  for  Trim  in  Meath.  A  bishop- 
rick  had  been  founded  here  in  432  by 
St.  Patrick,  who  had  received  a  grant 
of  the  place  from  Feidiim,  son  of  King 
Laegari  II. 

^^  A  Form,  fyc,  The  appearance  of 
this  phenomenon,  then  held  prodigious, 
is  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  Ulster 
under  the  year  744  in  these  terms ; 
"  During  the  night  a  horrible  and  won- 
derful  sign  was  seen  in  the  stars." 

"  Sechnasach,  Son  of  Colgan.  This 
chieftain  died  in  741. 

^*  St.  Suairlech.  He  died  on  the 
21st  of  March  in  745.  Fobar,  called 
also  Fobar  Fechin,.now  Fore  in  West- 
meath. 

"  Cluain  Cremhay  i  e.  the  Lawn  of 
the  Wild  Garlic,  now  Clooncraff,  near 
Elphin,  county  Roscommon.  Bishop 
Osbran  died  in  747. 


" '  Th6  Gamanradi  of  Loch  Kibh 
Set  sail  in  thrioe  nine  barks,  and  three 
Of  them  with  life  none  Ihence  returned, 
Except  the  crew  of  one  lone  bark.'  " 

The  battle  of  Belach  Cro  was  gain- 
ed  by  Crimthann,  (chief  of  the  Ui 
Mani),  over  the  Delbna  of  Ui  Mani, 
in  which  was  slain  Finn,  soíi  of  Arb, 
Lord  of  Delbna,  at  Tibra  Finn.  The 
Ui  Mani  were  contendíng  with  them 
for  the  cantred  between  the  ouça  (the 
Suck),  and  the  Sinainn  (the  Shannon), 
for  this  was  called  the  cantred  of  the 
Delbna.     Of  this  was  said  ; 

"The  battle  of  Belach  Cro-— 
Eed  pass  of  parti-colored  hosts  I 
Woe  worth  the  Delbnas march  and  thereto I 
For  there  flerce  Crimthann  ruin  poured 
On  Belbna-Nuadh^s  warlike  tribé. 
The  King  of  Delbna,  Finn  Mac  Airh, 
"Was  wounded  with  broad-lieiided  spears; 
Of  that  dread  battle  he  was  cliief, 
XJatil  fco  fell  at  Tibra  rian." 
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tliann,  son  of  Eiina,  in  wlncli  fell  Finn,  son  oí  Arb,  King  of  tlie 
Delbna ;  and  his  people  were  tiere  slauglitered  around  Mm. 
From  tliat  action  tíie  lake,  whicli  is  in  that  pi  ace,  is  called  Lochàn 
Belaigh  Cro  f^  and  tlience  also  the  well  that  is  tliere,  lias  been 
iiamed  Tibraid  Finn — that  is,  the  Well  of  Finn,  It  was  about 
this  period  that  Cumasgach,^^  King  of  Ui  Failghi,  fell  by  Mael- 
duin,  son  of  Aedh  Bennan,  King  of  Mnnster.  Then,  also, 
Cathasach,  son  of  Olild,  King  of  the  Cruthnigh,^^  was  slain  at 
Eath  Bethach  by  the  men  of  Leinster :  and  the  battle  of  Belach 
Gabrain,^^  was  gained  by  the  son  of  Cucherca,  and  the  men  of  Os- 
raidoj  over  Donngal,  son  of  Laeidgenn,  King  of  Ui  Kinnselaigh, 
and  there  Donngal  was  slain,  and  numbers  of  the  nobles  of 
Leinster  were  slain  with  him.  About  the  same  time  died  Mure- 
dach,  son  of  Murcadh,^'  King  of  Leinster.  And  after'  these 
events  Domnall,  son  of  Murcadh,  the  first  King  of  Leland  of  the 
Clann  Colmain,^®  died. 

NIALL  FKASACH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  772.''  Niall  Frasach,''  son  of  Fergal,  the  son  of  Mael- 
dnin,  son  of  Maelsitricc,  son  of  Aedh  Uaridnach,  son,of  Domnall, 
son  of  Mnrkertach  Mor  Mac  Erca,  son  of  Mnredach,  son  of  Eogan, 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  as- 
sumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  held  it  for  four  years. 
He  was  called  Niall  Frasach — that  is,  Niall  of  the  frasa  or 
showers,^^  from  those  three  showers  Avhich  fell  in  Ireland  at  the 


^^  Lochan  Belaigh  Cro,  i.  e.  tlie  Pool 
or  Small  Lough  of  the  Bloody  Pass. 
*'  It  may  be  the  lough  now  called 
Lough  cr  one,  uear  Turrock,  in  the  bar- 
ODy  of  Athlone." — 0'D. 

'^  Cumasgach.    He  was  slain  in  752. 

^  King  of  tlie  Cruthnigh,  i.  e.  King 
of  the  Ulidians,  now  sometimes  called 
Cruthnigh.-  He  was  slain  in  749,  at 
Eath  Bethach,  now  Rathbeagh,  a  toVn- 
land  on  the  Nore,  in  the  barony  of 
Galway,  and  county  Kilkenny. 

^*  Belach  Gabrain,  i.  e.  the  Koad  of 
Gabran,  which  cxtended  from  Gowran 
towards  Cachei.  The  former  place  is 
now  called  Gowran,  a  barony  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  in  which  there  is 
also  a  small  town  of  the  same  name. 
The  battle  above  menti oned,  was  fought 
in  7õ6.  Another  battle  was  gained  at 
Gabran  itself,  by  AnmxCaidh,  an  Osso- 
rian  chieftain,  over  the  Leiustermen  in 
754. 


^  Muredach,  son  of  Murcadlu  This 
Pr  ince  died  in  755. 

^^  Clan  Cohnain.  This  w^as  the  tribo 
name  of  the  0'Maelsechlainns  or 
0'Melaghlins  of  Meath.  The  An- 
nals  of  the  Four  Masters  enter  the  death 
of  Domnall,  under  the  year  7^8  ;  those 
of  Ulster,  under  762;  those  of  Clon- 
macnoise,  under  759  ;  but  it  appears 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  noticed  the 
same  year,  that  763  is  the  true  date.— 
See  0'Do7iovan's  notes  to  the  Fout  MaS" 
ters. 

^  A.  D.  759.— Fottr  Masters. 

^  Niall  n.  He  reigned  seven  years. 

^®  Showers,  These  showers  are 
menti  oned  by  other  records  as  having 
fallen  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  as  : 
"  A.  D.  759.  Three  showers  fell  in 
Cri  eh  Muredhaigh  {Creegh  Murraye), 
in  Inis  Eoghain  (Iníshcwen),  namely,  a 
shower   of   puré  silver,  a  shower  of 
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time  of  Ms  birtli,  of  which  we  liave  already  taken  notice ;  name- 
ly,  a  shower  of  boney  at  Fothain  Beg,  a  shower  of  silver  at 
Fothain  Mor,  and  a  shower  of  blood  at  Magb  Laigben.  Por 
fras^  indeed,  bas  tbe  same  meaning  as  Gioíh  (Kib)— to  wit,  a 
sbower.  Tbe  motber  of  tbis  Prince  was  Atbicla,  daugbter  of 
Kian,  cbieftain  of  Kiannacbt.  During  tbis  reign  died  Dubinn- 
recbt,^^  son  of  Catlial,  son  of  Muredacb  Maeil-letban,  wbo  bad 
ruled  Connaugbt  for  iive  years.  Tbere  was  an  eartbquake  in 
Ireland  during  tbe  reign  of  tbis  monarcb ;  and  tben,  also,  tbere 
carne  a  great  faniine^^  upon  tbe  land.  Donngal,  son  of  Kellacb,^ 
King  of  Osraide,  died  about  tbat  time.  Tben  also  died  Cron- 
mael,  tbe  boly  bisbop  of  Kill-Mor,^^  Alpin,  King  of  tbe  Crutb- 
nigb,  and  Colgna,  bisbop  of  Ard  Brecain.  Tbe  battle  of  Atb- 
liag^  was  fougbt  between  tbe  tribes  of  Ui  Briuin  and  Ui  Mani, 
wbere  great  nnmbers  fell  on  botb  sides.  It  was  soon  after  tbis 
tbat  Artgal,  son  of  Catbal,^^  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Aei-Col- 
nim-KiUi.  Fergus,^^  bisbop  of  Doimbag,  died.  Tbe  battle  of 
Corann  was  fougbt  about  tbis  time,  between  tbe  Kinèl-Conaill 
and  tbe  SibEogain,  wbere  Maelduin,^^  son  of  Aedb  Ollan,  was 
tbe  victor,  and  Domnall,  son  of  Aedb  Munderg,  was  routed  from 
tbe  field,  and  many  of  bis  people  slain.  After  tbis,  Niall  Fra- 
sacb  died'^  in  Aei-Coluim-Killi. 


wheat.  and  a  shower  of  honey,  of  which 
it  was  said : 

"  Three  showers  at  Ard  Ullinni 
Fell,  tlirougti  God^s  love,  from  Heaven — 
A  shower  of  silver,  a  sbower  of  wheat, 
And,  eko — a  shower  of  honey." 

Some  bard  might  liave  thus,  by  a 
rather  extravagant  figure,  expressed 
either  the  plenty  enjoyed  by  Ini- 
showen,  the  native  territory  of  Niall, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  or  the 
showers  of  spoil,  taken  from  the  terri- 
tory of  his  enemies,  which  he  poured 
into  it. 

^  Bubinnrect,  son  of  CatJial  Tliis 
Prince  gained  a  battle  at  Sruthair, 
DOW  Shrull,  in  Longford,  in  T61.  He 
died  in  767. 

^'  A  Great  Famine.  This  famine 
is  noticed  in  the  Annals  of  Clonmac- 
noise,  imder  the  year  769. 

^  Donngal,  son  of  Kellach.  This 
chieftain's  death  is  recorded  under  the 
Becond  year  of  Donncadh. 

^^  Bishop  of  Kill-Mor.  Cronmael, 
Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Kill-Mor  Emliirl 
died  in  765. 

**  Ath-liag,  i.  e.  the  Ford  of  the 


S  tones.  It  is  probably  A th-liag  Maen- 
again,  now  Athleague,  on  the  River 
Suck.  The  name  is  written  Achadh- 
liag  [Agha-leeag) ,  i.  e.  the  Field  of 
S tones,  in  the  Four  Masters,  who  re- 
cord  a  battle  as  having  been  fought 
there,  in  which  the  Ui  Mani  were 
routed  by  the  Ui  Briuin  in  770,  being 
the  fifth  year  of  Donncadh. 

^  Artgal,  son  of  Cathal.  "  A.  D. 
777.  The  12  year  of  Donncadh  (the 
next  monarch.)  Artgal,  son  of  Cathal, 
King  of  Connaught,  took  the  pilgrim'3 
staff  and  went  to  Hi  on  his  pilgrimage." 
— Fcur  Masters. 

^^  Fergus.  The  death  of  this  Bishop 
of  Doimlaig  (now  Duleek),  did  not 
occur  until  the  tliirteenth  year  of  the 
succeeding  monarch. 

^^  Maelduin.  A  victory  was  gained 
by  this  Prince  over  his  adversary, 
Domnall,  in  781 ;  and  another  in  782, 
at  Ircoir,  supposed  to  be  a  place  now 
called  Urker,  in  Antrim.  Tbese  eventa 
took  place  late  in  the  ensuing  reign. 

^  Niall  Frasach  died.—''  A.  D.  705. 
Niall  Frasach  was  seven  years  king 
over  Ireland  when  he  resigned ;  and  he 
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DOKKCADH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  776.^  Donncadli,^"  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Mnrcadli,  son 
of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Armedacli  Caech,  son  of  Conall  Gnllibinn, 
son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colman  Mor,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fer- 
gus  Kerbeòl,  son  of  Conall  Cremthanni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages,  of  the  line  of  Erimlión,  held  the  sovereiguty  of  Ire- 
land  for  twenty-seven  years ;  after  which,  he  died^^  within  the 
walls  of  his  own  palace. 


ARDH  OIRJSriGHE,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  803/^  Aedh  Oirnighe,*'son  çf  Niall  Frasach,  sonof  Fergal, 


died  at  I-Coluim-Cille,  on  his  pilgrim- 
age,  seven  years  after warcls." — Four 
Masters.  The  exact  year  in  which  Niall 
resigned  his  kingdom  was  770.  He 
died  in  778,  a  monk,  in  the  Monastery 
of  lona. 
''  A.  D.  766.— Fowr  Masters, 
*°  DoNNCADH  I.  Though  Dr.  Keat- 
ing  has  recorded  none  of  the  events 
that  happened  during  the  comparative- 
ly  long  reign  of  Donncadh,  still  those 
that  happened  within  that  period  oc- 
cupy  no  small  space  in  the  Irish  An- 
nals ;  but  to  iutroduce  ^ny  notice  of 
them,  and  many  other  important  per- 
sonages  and  events  recorded,  as  well  in 
this  as  in  severa!  of  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  reigns,  when  not  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  would  swell  these  notes  be- 
yond  ali  reasonable  bounds.  The  earth- 
qualíe  recorded  by  our  author,  under 
the  last  reign,  is  probably  what  is  re- 
corded by  the  Four  Masters,  in  the 
following  terms,  under  767,  being  the 
2d  year  of  Donncadh  :.  "  The  fair  of 
the  Cíapping  of  Hands  (so  called),  be- 
caiise  terrific  and  horrible  signs  ap- 
peared  at  that  time,  which  were  like 
unto  the  signs  of  the  day  of  Judgraent, 
namely,  great  thunder  and  lightning, 
so  that  it  was  insufferable  to  ali  to 
hear  the  one  and  see  the  other. 
Fear  and  horror  seized  the  men  of 
Ireland,  so  that  their  religious  se- 
niors  ordered  them  to  make  iwo 
fasts,  together  with  fervent  pray- 
er,  and  one  meai  between  them,  pre- 
cisely  at  Michaelmas.  Hence  carne 
the  Lamh-Chomairt  [Lauve  Comirt)^ 
which  was  called  the  íke  from  Hea- 


ven."  Dr.  0'Donovan  tells  us  that 
Lamh-Chomairt  nieant  a  violent  thun- 
derstorm,  that  caiised  people  to  claf 
their  hands,  through  terror.  Ilowever, 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  extract  just  quoted  and 
elsewliere,  it  would  seem  to  mean  some- 
thino:  more. 

^'^Died,  ^c.  The  true  date  of  the 
death  of  Donncadh  is  797.  It  was  in 
his  reign  also  that  the  Lochlannaigh, 
or  Scandinavians,  generally  called 
Northmen  and  Danes,  really  made  their 
first  appearance  upon  any  part  of  the 
Irish  coast.  The  exact  date  of  their 
first  appearance  is  795,  that  being  the 
true  chronology  of  the  2õth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Donncadh  I.,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,  when  the  Irish  Annalists  record 
their  eariiest  descent  in  the  following 
terms : 

"  A.  D.  790,  The  25th  year  of  Donn- 
cadh. The  buruing  of  Rechrainn  by 
the  foreigners;  and  its  shrines  were 
broken  and  plundered." — Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

■  '*  A.  D.  794.  The  burning  of  Rech- 
rainn  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  break- 
ing  and  plundering  of  its  shrines."— 
Annals  of  Ulster. 

"  A.  D.  792.  Rachryn  was  burnt  by 
the  Danes. — Annals  of  Clonmacnoise. 

^2  A.  D.  193.— Four  Masters.  a^hese 
Annalists  are  here  five  years  behind 
the  exact  time  ;  while  the  date  giveu 
above  in  the  text,  is  five  years  in  ad- 
vance  thereof.  The  true  chronology 
is  A.  D.  795. 

*^  Aedh  YI.  Oirdnide  is  the  correcfc 
form  of  this  king's  surname. 
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son  of  Maelduin,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn,  lield  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  for  twenty-foiír  years.  Donnflaith  {Donlãh),  daughter  of 
Flatlibertacb,  sonof  Loingsecli,  King  of  Kinèl  Conaill,  was  tlie 
Mother  of  Aedh  Oirniglie.  He  got  tbe  surname  of  Oirniglie 
{Ornee)^  or  Dorn-dighe**  {Dorneê)^  from  a  habit  of  sucking  his 
jhands,  Avliich  lie  liad  contracted  after  lie  had.  been  weaned  from 
the  breast. 


First  arrival  of  the  LocHLANíTAiGii  or  SCAKDINAVIANS,  wko  are 
commmly  called  Northmek  cmcí  Danes,  A.  D.  795  to  A;  D.  854.^ 

It  "was  during  tlie  reign  of  Aedh  and  OirnigTie  {Aye  Ornee), 
in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  eight  hundred  and  twenty,^  that 
the  Lochlannaigh  {Lougliíannih)  arrived  in  Ireland  for  the  íirst 
time.  It  was  twelve  years  after  that  event  when  the  tyrant 
Turgesius  made  his  invasion  of  this  conntry ;  and,  according 
to  some  antiquarians,  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Congal, 
son  of  Maelduin,  Avas  then  King  of  Munster.  However,  the 
Polychronicon,  in  treating  of  Ireland,  tells  ns  that  it  was 
whilst  Feidlimidh,   son  of  Crimthann,   held    the    sovereignty 


^  Dorndighe.  Tbis  etymological 
monstrosity  is  not  Gaelic.  Dom,  tlie 
íirst  part  of  llie  componnd,  is  the  Gae- 
lic Dame  for  a  fist  or  cleiíched  hand  ; 
tlie  latter  part  is  the  genitive  case  of 
the  word  deoch,  the  Gaelic  iiame  for  a 
drinh  According  to  the  derivation, 
above  given,  Oírniglie,  if  it  is  as  we 
are  told,  another  form  of  Dorndighe, 
should  mean  a  fist-drinker  or  a  fist- 
drink,  if  it  could  mean  anything,  com- 
ing  from  such  elements.  But  it  must 
be  evident  to  any  one  knowing  Gaelic, 
who  understands  even  a  little  of  the 
etymological  system  upon  which  words 
are  formed  either  in  that,  or  any 
other  language,  that  no  such  word  as 
either  Oirdnidhe  (Oardyies),  Oirnidhe 
or  Oirniglie  (Oarneé),  the  several  ways 
in  which  Aedh's  surname  is  spelled, 
could  result  from  any  amalgamation 
of  such  elements  as  dom  and  deoch. 
Some  less  monstrous  derivation  must 
then  be  sought  for  Oirnighe. 

*^  A.  D.  795  to  A.  D.  854.  Neither 
tliese  dates,  nor  this  heading  are  in  the 
original.  The  dates  are  given  to  pre- 
vent  the  reader  from  being  confused 
by  the  vagueness  of  Dr.  Keating's  ac- 
count  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  North- 


men  in  Ireland.  A.  D.  795  is  the  real 
date  of  the  burning  of  the  monastery 
of  Rechrainn,  already  mentioned,  soori 
after  which  ^798  or  800)  Artri  occu- 
pied  the  throne  of  Munster,  which  he 
held  for  either  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
according  to  0'Dubagain's  catalogue 
of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  Eber.  854 
is  the  real  date  of  the  d  ath  of  Olcu- 
bar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  who,  as  is  found 
by  the  Four  Masters,  succeeded  Feidli- 
midh on  the  throne  of  Munster  in  845., 
and  was  slain  in  849 — the  real  dates 
being  850  and  854,  for,  as  before  stated, 
it  has  been  proved  that  these  truthful 
antiquaries  had  somehow  lost  five  years 
of  the  exact  time  about  this  epoch. 
Olcubar  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  Feidlimidh,  who  assumed  the  throne 
of  Munster  in  818,  and  was  himself 
the  immediate  successor  of  Artri. 

^^  Eight  Hundred  and  Twmty.—Tho 
editor 's  MSS.  are  not  in  accord  with 
one  another  here.  One  gives  the  date 
829,  another  835.  As  ali  the  assertiona 
In  the  text  could  be  true  with  neither 
of  these,  for  Aedh  Oirnighe  had  beeq 
undoubtedly,  then  some  years  dead,  the 
date  820  has  been  adopted  as  the  least 
objectionablefe 
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of  Munster,  ttat  these  invaders  made  tlieir  íirst  descent  upoB 
Ireland.  Here  is  what  it  says ;  "  From  tlie  arrival  of  St.  Patrick 
to  tlie  time  of  Feidlimidius,  King  of  Momonia,  thirty-tliree  kings 
had  reigned  in  Hibernia  during  a  period  of  four  hundrcd  years, 
but  in  tlie  days  of  Fedlimidius,  the  iSTorveciences,  under  the 
command  of  Turgesius,  seized  iipon  tliis  land."^^  Others  relate 
that  it  was  when  Artri,  son  of  Cathal,  was  in  tlie  sovereignty  of 
Munster  tliat  tbe  Loclilannaigli  íirst  began  to  invade  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  plunder.  And  this  assertion  is  -true,  but  never- 
theless,  they  did  not  then  take  possession  of  any  part  of  tlie 
country,  thoiigh  they  committed  great  ra vages  tlierein.  True, 
also,  is  what  the  Polychronicon  relates,  where  it  says,  that  it  waa 
whilst  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  was  King  of  Munster,  that 
the.tyrant  Turgesius,  who  reduced  Ireland  to  slavery  during  his 
time,  arrived  in  this  land.  It  is  true,  also,  for  those  who  say, 
that  the  Lochlannaigh  arrived  in  Ireland  during  the  time  that 
Olcobar  Avas  in  the  sovereignty  of  Munster;  but  the  people  that 
then  arrived  were  the  Dainíir'*^  {I)annir\  that  is,  the  Danes  from 
Dania  or  Denmark ;  and  it  is  these  people  that  are  called  Dubh- 
Ghenti  (Duv-yeãti^Úiiú  is  Black  Gentiles,  and  Dubh-Lochlannaigh 
in  the  ancient  historie  books,  in  which,  likewise,  the  Finn -Loch- 
lannaigh, or  natives  of  Norwegia,  are  called  also  Finn-Ghenti 
{Finn-yenti)^  that  is,  Fair  Gentiles. 

The  reader  must  here  be  made  aware  that  the  term  Lochlan- 
naigh is  not  the  distinctive  name  of  the  men  of  any  particular 
tribe  or  nation  upon  earth :  for  Lochlannach  (or  Lochlonnach), 
means  the  same  thing  as  "  Strong  Man  of  the  Sea  ;"^^  because 


""  Ab  adventu  sancti  Patricii  nsque 
ad  Feidliniidii  regis  Momonise  têmpora, 
triginta  três  reges  per  quadr ingentes 
annos  in  Hibernia  regnaverunt  tempere 
autem  Feidlimidii  regis,  Norvecienses 
duceTurgesio,  terramhanc  occuparunt. 

^^  Dainfir  ;  tliat  is  the  Fír,  i.  e.  the 
Men  of  Dania,  The  word  is  also 
written  Danair. 

^'  Strong  Man  oftheSea.  This  ety- 
mology  is  plausible.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  the  Lochlannaigh  were 
"  Strong  Men  of  the-  Sea."  By  an 
equally  plausible  etymology,Lochlainn, 
the  name  of  tlieir  native  country, 
might  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  Lake- 
land,  or,  poetically,  Sea-land,  for  the 
land  around  the  Baltic  might  not  in- 
appropriately  be  called  the  Land  of 
either  Lakes,  or  of  sea  loughs.  But 
the  editor  holds,  that  Keating's  deriva- 
tion  of  the  name  is  as  arbitrary,  and  as 


ex  post  facto,  as  the  latter  would  be  if 
it  were  offered.  He  holds  that  the  ad- 
jective, lonn,  enters  into  no  part  of  tho 
composition  of  the  name  in  question, 
but  that  it  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  termination  ach  to  Lochiann,  the 
genitive  case  of  Lochlainn  or  Lochlaf 
just  as  Erenn-ach,  Alhan-ach,  Ma- 
wann-ach  and  Brethn-adi  (ccntracted 
from  Bretan-ach,)  to.,  are  formed  from 
the  respectivo  genitive  cases  of  Eriy 
Alha,  Mana,  and  Bretain,  chat  is,  from 
Erenn,  Alhan,  Manann,  Bretan.  In  ali 
these  cases  the  letters  n  and  nn,  are 
not  the  final  letters  of  the  second  radi- 
cal component  part  of  a  composite 
word,they  are  merely  introduced  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  accidents  of  grammati- 
cal  declension  to  which  Eri.  Alba,  &c., 
belong.  It  would  be  absurd  to  sup 
pose  the  fortuitous  coUocation'  of  thí 
letters — rennach,  hanach,  mannachj  and 
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lonn  is  tlie  same  as  laidir^  that  is,  strong,  and  loch  is  tlie  same  as 
fairge  {fargui)^  that  is,  the  sea.     Ai^d  therefore,  becaiise  the 


tanach,  have  any  dlstinct  meanings  in 
these  examples,  and  it  is  just  as  absurd 
to  snppose  that  lannack  or  lonnach, 
whichever  it  be,  lias  aiiy  such  iii  the 
word  Lochlann-ach.  The  primary  root 
of  the  word  must  be  sought  in  the  form 
Lochla.  This  form  might  indeed  be 
derived  from  the  Gaelic  root  loch,  and 
liave  been  íiguratively  applied  to  the 
native  country  of  those  sons  of  the 
(great)  lake,  the  Northmen  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  we  see  by  Gaelic 
traditions,  that  this  region  had  been 
called  Lochla,  or  Lochlainn,  long 
ages  before  Scandinavia  became  fa- 
mous  for  its  Sea  Kings,  and,  per- 
haps,  long  ages  before  either  they, 
or  any  of  their  kindred  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  tribes,  had  reached  the 
shores  of  the  westeru  ocean.  Such  be- 
ing  the  case,  it  is  not  iinreasonable  to 
suggest  that  the  Gaelic  word  loch,  a 
lake,  niay  have  had  uo  relation  at  ali  to 
the  name,  and  that,  perhaps,  its  real 
root  does  not  even  exist  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue.  If  so,  it  might  be  inferred 
from  etymological  analogy,  that  the 
form  Lap  or  Lappe,  may  possibly  be  its 
true  root,  and  -that  Lochla  is  but  a 
Gaelic  version  of  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Laps,  or  Laplanders,  who, 
the  editor  thinks,  had  been  the  first  in- 
habitants  of  that  region  with  whom 
the  Gaels  come  in  contact.  It  has  been 
Bhown  heretofore  (see  note  59,  p.  307) 
that  the  Gaels  frequently  used  the  let- 
ter  O  in  certain  words,  where  other  na- 
tions  used  the  letter  P.  Thus  the  Lat- 
ins said,  1,  Poena  a  fine ;  2,  Pes,  a 
foot ;  3,  Pluma,  a  feather  ;  4,  Paschay 
the  Éaster  ;  5,  Pulex,  a  fly ;  6,  Planto, 
I  plant ;  7,  lápis,  a  stone  ;  8,  Sep- 
tem,  seven ;  9,  purpur,  purple,  &c., 
where  the  Gaels  said,  1,  Cain ;  2,  Cos  ; 
3,  Clumh;  4,  Caisc;  5,  Cuil;  6,  Clan- 
daim  ;  7,  lec ;  8,  secht ;  9,  corcor.  The 
Cumbri  or  Welsh  say,  1,  Pen,  a  liead  ; 
2,  Pedwar,  four  ;  3,  Plant,  children  ;  4, 
map,  a  son ;  5,  Prydain,  Britain ; 
where  the  Gaels  say,  1,  Cenn ;  2,  Ce- 
thair  ;  3,  Cland  and  Clann  ;  4,  Mac , 
5,  Cruitfien  (as  in  Cruithen-tuath,  Pict 
land,)  &c.     The  English   say  Prey, 


FoU,  &c.,  where  the  Irish  say  Crech, 
Clã,  &c.  Thus  it  is  not  iraprobable  to 
suppose  the  aucient  Irish  likewise 
transmuted  the  P  in  Lap  into  C,  as 
they  did  that  letter  in  so  many  other 
words.  At  ali  events,  the  root  of 
Lochlainn  is  as  likely,  from  analogy,  to 
be  Lap  as  Loch. 

Lochlannaigh,  then,  may  be  the  gen- 
eric  name  of  some  people,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  authority  of  Dr.  Keating,  and 
that  of  the  Bardicetymologists  whom  he 
follows,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
the  true  name  of  that  Teutonic  race,  to 
whom  the  Gaels  applied  it  in  the  Sth, 
9  th  and  lOth  centúrios,  and  to  whose 
descendants  they  still  continue  to  apply 
it.  The  editor  does  not  here  pretend 
to  prove  that  Lochlainn  means  the 
country  of  the  Laps,  or  Laplanders. 
To  do  so  would  require  evidence  far 
more  conclusive  and  direct  than  any 
now  adduced.  But  he  does  think 
that  he  has  made  a  suggestion  in 
strict  accordance  with  scientific  phil- 
ology,  that  any  learned  inquirer  into 
the  primeval  distribution  of  the  vari- 
ous  tribes  of  men  over  Europe,  will 
dêem  not  untenable,  and  which  wants 
but  the  support  of  a  few  corrobora- 
tive  facts  to  establish  its  certainty.  If 
so  established,  it  will  fully  account  for 
the  very  early  occurrence  of  the  name 
Lochlainn,  in  Irish  history.  That 
Lochlannaigh  (in  the  singular  number, 
Lochlannach,)  means  the  "  Strong 
Men  of  the  Sea,"  he  trusts  that  nobody 
who  has  considered  the  desinence  of 
the  5th  declension  of  Irish  language, 
as  laid  down  (pp.  105,  106)  in  the 
Irisli  grammar  of  the  learned  Dr. 
0'Donovan,  will  henceforth  maintain.— 
The  etymology  of  this  name  has  been 
dwelt  longer  upon  than  its  importance 
or  interest  to  the  general  reader  may 
seem  to  merit ;  but  the  editor,  who  has 
devoted  some  time  to  what  may  be 
called  the  anatomical  study  of  lan- 
guage, has  thought  it  not  useless  to 
clear  away  a  generally  received  falla- 
cy,  which  has,  as  he  thinks,  alreadyled 
more  than  one  learned  and  scientifio 
inquirer  far  away  from  the  truth. 
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natives  of  tliose  countries,  tliat  lie  in  tlie  nortli  of  Europe,  were 
for  some  time,  strong  and  powerful  in  Ireland,  the  Gaels  named 
them  Loclilaimaigli  or  Strong  Men  of  the  Sea,  by  reason  of  the 
great  dominion  tbey  had  acquired  over  the  Gaelic  nation,  as 
shall  be  explained  hereaftcr  on  the  aiithority  of  the  book  which 
is  entitled  Cogadh  Gall  re  Gaedhalaibh  [Cuggcíh  Gaull  rçiy  Gay- 
liv\  or  tbe  ^AV"ar  of  the  Strangers  with  the  Gaels. 

ílere  foUòws  an  abridged  summary  of  that  history. 

It  was  whilst  Aedh  Orinighe  was  monarch  over  Ireland,  and 
whilst  Artri,  son  of  Oathal,  was  king  of  Munster,  that  the  Ganis, 
that  is,  the  Lochlannaigh,  landed  at  Caein-Inis,  in  Ui  Eathach," 
and  with  a  force  composed  of  the  crews  of  sixty  ships,  they  ray- 
aged  the  neighboring  territories,  and  plundered  and  bnrned  Inis 
Labranni,  and  Dar-ÍDÍs.  -  Bnt  the  Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lein  gave 
them  a  battle,  and  slew  four  hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  foreign- 
ers  therein. 

Another  fleet,  which  was  manned  by  Finn-Lochlannaigh^  that 
is,  by  the  men  of  Norwegia,  arrived  in  Ireland,  during  the  sec- 
ond  year  after  the  assumption  of  the  kingdom  of  Munster  by 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  and  on  that  occasion  they  pil- 
laged  and  burned  Inis  Emhin,  Cluain  Uamha,  Eos  Maeilenn, 
and  Sgelg  Michil. 

They  arrived  with  another  fleet  upon  the  northern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  there  pkindered  Bennchor  of  Uladh,  Idlled  its  bishop 
and  its  men  of  learning,  and  broke  the  shrine  of  St.  Comgall.^^ 

A  third  fleet  of  the  same  folk  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ui  Kinn- 
selaigh,  and  its  crews  plundered  Tech  Munna,  Tech  Moling,  and 
Inis  Teoc.  They  thence  marched  into  Osraide,  and  w^ere  ravag-  ' 
ing  that  territory,  when  the  Osraidigh  engaged  them  in  a  battle, 
v/herein  seven  hundred  and  seven  of  theLochlannaigh  wereslain. 
They  laid  waste  and  plundered  Dun  Derg-muighe,  Inis  Eoghan- 
ain,  Desiort,  Tibraid  and  Lis-mor,  Kell-Molasi,  Glen-da-loch,  Cluain 
Iraird,  Cluain-Mor  of  St  Maedog,  Scrin-Coluim-KilK,  Daimliag 
of  St.  Kiaran,  and  Slainni  and  Kella  Sali  and  Cluain  Uamha 
and  Mungarid,  and,  in  fine,  .the  greater  number^^  of  the  churches 
of  Ireland  were  plundered  and  burned  by  them. 

^  TJi  RafJiach.    ISTow  tlie  barony  of  men  of  Connamara,  with  great  slaugh- 

Iveragli  in  Kerry.     This  invasion  took  ter. 

place  in  812.     Cobtliach,  son  of  Mael-  ^'  Shrine    of  St.    ComgalL     Benn- 

diiin,  was  tlie  cMeftainwlio  commanded  choir  was  plundered  in  the  year  824. 

the  Eoganacht  of  Loch  Lein(afterwards  The  relics  of  St.  Oomgall  were  shaken 

called  the  0'Moriarties)  in  this  victory  from  their  shrine  by  the  invaders,  but 

over  the  foreigners.    The  men  of  Um-  they  were  after wards    collected   and 

hall,  now  the  Owles  In  Mayo,  defeated  brought  to  Aentrobh,  now  the'town  of 

another  body  of  the  invaders  within  Antrim. 

this  same  year.    The  Northmen,  how-  ^^  The  greater  number,  ^c.    It  mnst 

ever,  theo  defeated  the  Oonmacni,  or  not    be   understood,  that    ali    thèse 
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They  entered  tlie  harbor  of  Luimnech,  witli  aiiother  ãzot,  anu 
íaid  waste  and  pillaged  Corca-Baskin  and  Tradraide,''and  Ui  Co- 
naill  Gabra;"'  but  the  tribe  of  Ui  Conaill  Gabra  gave  them  battle 
at  Senaid,*^'  and  slew  great  numbers  of  the  Locíilannaigh  at  the 
place. 

Aftcr  these  events  Turgesius,  the  tjrant,  arrived  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Ireland,  with  a  large  íleet,  and  hc  assumed 
into  liis  own  hands  the  sovereignty  of  ali  the  Lochlannaigh  that 
werc  then  in  Ireland.  Ho  was  thiis  enabled  to  ravage  the  whole 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  spread  his  Northmen  over  the  whole 
of  Leíh  Cainn.  And  they  had  fleets'^  upon  Loch  n-Echach 
{Loughjàhãgli^)  and  npon  Loch  Lughmagh,  and  npon  Loch  Eibh, 
and  Ard-Macha"  was  plundered  by  them  three  times  within  one 
month,  and  Turgesius  made  captivethe  abbot  of  Ard-Macha, 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  St.  Colnmkille,  as  that  saint  has  told 
us  himself  in  the  following  verse : — 

A  íleet  shall  float  upon  Loch  Ribh, 
The  heathen  then  shall  be  exalted  ; 
Ard-Macha  shall  its  abbot  lose, 
A  tyranfs  might  shall  hold  him  captive. 

The  saints  of  Eri  had,  indeed,  prophesied  betimes,  that  niisfor- 
tune  would  come  npon  their  country,  by  reason  of  the  pride  of 
her  princes,  and  of  their  deeds  of  violence  and  injustice.  It  was 
in  fulíilment  thereof  that  the  oppression  of  the  Lochlannaigh 
carne  upon  them  at  the  time  when  Artri,  son  of  Catha?^  was  king 
over  Munster,  and  Aedh  Oirnighe  was  supreme  sovereign  of  ali 
Ireland. 

And  it  was  with  Turgesius  the  Tyrant,  that  the  Lochlannaigh 
carne  to  Ireland  again,  at  the  time  Avhen  Feidlimidh,  son  of 
Crimthann,  was  king  of  Munster.     It  was  this  Turgesius  that 

churches  werc  burned  during  the  reign  ^^  Senaid  lay  near  Glin,  in  Limerick. 

of  thepresent  monarch.     Dr.  Keathig  ^  Hadfleets.    The  present  namcs  of 

has,  -without  rcgard  to   chronological  the  waters,  where  they  had  thcse,  are 

order,jumbled  together  the  events  of  Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Ree,  and  Dun- 

more  than  half  a  ceutury  in  the  above  dalk  Bay  (Loch  Lughmagh.) 

catalogue.  ^^  Ard-Macha,  now  Armagh.  "A.  D., 

^  Tradraide  lay  in  the  south  west  of  830  (true  date,  835) ,    Tlie  íirst  plun- 

Clare.  dering   of   Ard-Macha.      Ard-Macha 

"  Ui  Conaill  Gabra,  now  the  barony  was  plundered  thrice  in  one  month  by 

of  Conillo,  in  the  west  of  Limerick.  the  foreigners,  and  it  had  never  been 

The  sept  from  whom  it  was  called  was  plundered  by  strangers  before." — Four 

a  branch  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  and  af-  Masters. 

ter  the  establishment  of  surnames,  its  ^  Artri,  son  of  Cathal.    This  king 

chief    families    took    the    names    of  routed  an  army  of  the  men  of  Loch- 

0'Coileain    (Collins),    0'Kinnfaelaidh  lainn  with  great  slaughter,  near  Locb 

(Kinnealy),  and  Mac  Ineirghe  (Mac  Lein  (now  Killarney  Lake)  in  812. 
Eniry).--0'D. 
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expelled  the  Primate,  Forannan,^^  and  liis  clcrgj,  from  Ard-Ma- 
cha,  as  we  have  lieretoforo  stated,  and  tliat  had  íixed  himself  iu 
lhe  primatial  seat,  np  to  the  time  wlien  he  was  made  captive  by 
Maeiiseclilainn,  by  whom  he  was  drowned  in  Loch  Aninn,  as 
we  shall  rehite  hereafter. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Aedh  Oirnighe  over  Ireland,  that  Inis 
Phatricc,^"  and  many  of  the  other  islands  that  liebetween  Ireland 
and  Alba,  wcre  plundered  by  the  men  of  Lochlain. 

It  was  during  the  samo  period  that  the  rent  of  St,  Patrick  was 
fixed  npon  the  people  of  Connaught  by  Gormgal,  son  of  Din* 
dathach.^^  About  the  same  period,  Aedh  Oirnighe  made  a 
partition  q^  Meath^^  between'  the  two  sons  of  Donncadh,  son  of 
Domnall,  namely,  Concobar  and  Olild.  Then,  also,  Aei-Coluim- 
Killi,*^^  in  Alba,  was  burned  by  the  Lochlannaigh ;  and  Leinster 
was  ravaged  twice^*  within  the  space  of  one  month  by  Aedh 

^'  Aei  Coluim  KilJl  Tlie  date  of 
the  burning  of  the  monasterj  of  St. 
Cokimkiile,  in  lona,  is  802.  It  was 
again  pUindered  iu  806,  and  sixty  of 
its  clergy  were  then  slain. 

^*  Leinster  ravaged  twice.  "  A.D. 
799  (correctly  804.)  The  7th  year  of 
Aedh.  The  devastation  of  Leinster 
twice  in  one  year  by  the  Ui  Neill,  of 
which  it  was  said, 


^^  Foramian.  He  was  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  in  83õ,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Northmen.  He  had  been  traiiskited 
thither  íi-om  the  Abbacy  of  Rath-mic- 
Malais.  lie  removed  thence  to  Killdara, 
where  he,  v/Íth  ali  the  congregation  of 
St.  Patrick  was  next  year  made  prisoner 
by  Feidlimidh,  king  of  Munster,  who 
then  forced  the  exiled  prelate  to  do 
him  homage. 

'"^  lais  Phaãraig,  "  A.  D.  793,  (cor- 
rectly, 798.)  The  íirst  year  of  Aedh 
Oirdaide.  Inis  Padraig  was  burned 
by  the  foreigners,  and  they  bore  away 
the  shrine  of  Dachonna  (St.  Dachon- 
na,)  and  they  also  committed  many  de- 
predations  between  Eri  and  Alba." — 
Four  Masters.  Inis  Phadraig,  now 
Patrick's  Island,  lies  near  Skerries, 
CO.  Dublin. 

^'^  Gormgal,  son  qf  D mdathach,  He 
succeeded  as  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  785. — [Four  Masters.)  The  Annals 
of  Ulster  record  that  he  established 
the  law  of  St.  Patrick  over  Con- 
naught in  798.  He  is  not  named 
amongst  the  Archbishops  of  that  see 
in  the  catalogues  that  have  been  priut- 
ed. 

^^  Meath.  A.  D.  797,  (correctly 
802.)  Aedh  Oirdnide  went  into 
Meath,  and  divided  it  between  the  two 
sons  of  Donncadh,  namely,  Concobar 
and  Olild.  Olild  was  slain  the  year 
following  by  Concobar,  in  a  battle." — 
Four  Masters.  They  were  the  sons  of 
the  last  king. 

32 


♦  "Again  to  Laighen  Aedh  returns, 

That  waniof  who  no  battle  shunncd,  " 
Nor  dld  the  royal  plunderer  ceasa 
Until  he  left  that  land  in  dearth.'' 

A  full  muster  of  the  men  of  Ireland 
was  again  made  by  him.  and  he  march- 
ed  to  Dun  Cuair,  on  the  confines  of 
Meath  and  Leinster,  whither  came 
Cormac,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick  (i.  e. 
Primate  of  Ireland,)  having  the  cler- 
gy of  Leth-Ouinn  along  with  him.  It 
was  not  pleasing  to  the  clergy  to  go  on 
any  expedition.  They  oomplained  of 
their  grievance  to  Aedh,  and  he  said 
that  he  would  abide  by  the  award  of 
Fothadh  na  Canoiné  (the  Canonist,)  on 
Y/hich  occasion  Fothadh  passed  the 
decision  by  which  he  cxempted  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  for  ever  from  expe- 
ditious  and  hostings,  when  he  said  : 

"  The  chiirch  of  God,  Who  lives, 
Let  her  rest;  waste  her  not; 
Let  her  right  aye  be  apart ; 
As  ever  it  was  best. 
Let  ali  who  are  true  monks, 
As  their  puré  conscience  tells, 
With  zeal  work  for  that  Church. 
As  faithful  servants  ought. 
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Oirniglie,  king  of  Ireland.  In  the  year  following,  tliere  was 
great  thunder^^  and  liglitning  in  Ireland,  which  carne  on  shortly 
after  thefeast  of  St.  Patrick.  On  this  occasion  one  tliousand  and 
ten  people,  botli  men  and  women,  were  destroyed  between  Gorca- 
baskin  and  tke  sea.  And  a  qnantity  sufficient  to  support 
twelve  CO  ws  of  tlie  land  of  tliat  territory  was  overw^ielmed  by 
the  passing  of  tke  sea  over  it ;  and  Inis  Fitha^^  split  np  into  tliree 
divisions.  It  was  about  that  time  that  Aedh  Oirniglie  marclied, 
attended  by  a  numerous  host,  to  Dun  Cuai?,"  in  Leinster,  and 
tkere  made  a  partition  of  the  principality  of  Leinster  between 
the  two  Muredachs,  namely,  Muredach,  son  of  Brann,  and  Mur- 
edach,  son  of  Euadrach.  After  this,  Inis  Muredaigh^^  was  burned 
by  the  Lochlannaigh.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that  the 
same  people  committed  great  slaughter  upon  the  men  of  Um- 
Kal  f^  and  it  was  then  that  EdirsgeoV*  son  of  Kellach,  bishop  of 
Glenn-da-loch,  died.  After  these  events,  Aedh  Oirnighe,  King 
of  Ireland,  was  slain  by  Maelcanaigh  in  the  battle  of  Da-ferta." 

CONCOBAR,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  827.'^  Concobar,"  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Domnall,  son 
of  Murcadh,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Armedach  Caech,  son  of 


Ali  soldiers  from  that  out, 
Bound  by  no  sacred  rules, 
With  arms  may  aid  the  King, 
Great  Aedh,  from  Niall  sprung. 
This  is  the  rule  of  right, 
It  errs  on  neither  side  ; 
In  his  own  calling  each 
Shail  without  murmur  work." 

After  this,  Aedh  Oirnide  went  to 
ihe  king  of  Leinster,  and  obtained  his 
fuU  demand  from  him. — Four  Masters. 
Thus  did  the  sage  exempt  the  clergy 
from  military  duty. 

^^  Great  thunders,  &c.  This  is  re- 
corded  as  having  happened  also  in  the 
year  804. 

^  Inis  Fitíta,  "  According  to  the 
tradition  in  the  country,thisisthenow 
called  Inis-caerach,  or  Mutton  Island, 
lying  opposite  Kilmurry-Ibrickan,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Clare.  The  whole  of 
Ibrickan  belonged  formerly  to  Corça 
Baskin."~-0'D. 

^  Dun-Cuair.  "  It  is  now  called 
Eath  Cuair,  in  English,  Eathcore,  a 
small  viilage  lying  in  the  barony  of 
Moyfenrath,  County  Meath,  and  not 
Tir  from  the  confines  of  ancient  Lein- 
ster with  Meath." — lò.  The  division 
above  recorded  took  place  in  805. 


^  Inis  Muredaigh.  Now  Innish- 
murry,  ofif  the  coast  of  Sligo.  The 
burning  of  the  monastery  of  this  island, 
whose  ruins  still  exist,  happened  in  the 
year  807.  Eos  Comain,  now  Ros- 
common,  was  attacked  the  same  year. 

^^  Tke  men  of  JJmhall.  These  people 
had  defeated  their  Norse  invaders  ia 
812,  bufc  were  themselves  routed  with 
great  slaughter  in  813,  on  which  oc- 
casion Dunadach,  Lord  of  Umhall,  and 
Cosgrach,  son  of  Flannabrat,  were 
slain.  The  chief  family  of  the  men  of 
Umhall  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
0'Mailli,  now  0'Malley.  Their  ter- 
ritory comprised  the  present  baronies 
of  Murrisk  and  Burrishole,  in  Mayo. 

'°  Edirsgeol.     He  died  in  812. 

'^  Ath-da-Feria,i.  e.,  The  Ford  of  the 
Two  Graves,  or  of  the  Two  Miracles. 
Its  situation  is  unknown  to  the  editor. 

In  the  same  year  of  Aedh's  death, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Patrick  was  taken 
into  Connaught  by  Archbishop  Artri^ 
son  of  Concobar. 

"  A.  1).  818.— Four  Masters, 

'^  Concobar  IL 
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Conall  Gutlibinn,  son  of  Suibni,  son  of  Colman  Mor,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeòí,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimhôn,  held 
the  sovereigntj  of  Ireland  for  fourteen  years. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  Concobar  that  Corcach  and  Inis- 
Daimlili'*  were  pillaged  by  the  Lochlannaigh.  It  was  diiring  the 
same  reign  that  the  Eent  of  St.  Patrick  was  established  over 
Munster,  by  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  and  by  Artri,  son 
of  Concobar,'^^and  it  was  also  this  same  Artri  that  established  the 
Eent  of  St.  Patrick  over  Connaught.'*^  Then  it  was  that  Benn- 
choir"  and  Dun-da-leth-glas^^  were  pkindered  by  the  Lochlan- 
naigh, and  that  Magh-bili  was  burned,  with  its  oratories. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Muredach,  son  of  Eocaidh,  was 
king  of  Ulidia.  It  was  then,  also,  that  the  destruction  of 
Aenach  Taltenn,  in  which  great  numbers  fell,  was  given  to  the 
Galenga,'^  by  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh,  king  of  Ireland.  The 
Lochlannaigh,  also,  then  gained  a  gréat  victory  over  the  Lein- 
stermen,  at  Drum  Connla  f^  at  which  place  fell  Oonaing,  son  of 
Cucongelt,  king  of  the  Fotharta,  and  a  great  niany  others  w-ere 
slain  there  likewise,     Soon  after  this,  Ard-Macha"  was  plund- 


'"'*  Inis  Baimhli.  Inis  Daimhli,  re- 
corded  by  the  Irish  annals  as  having 
been  burned  by  foreigners  at  the  same 
time  with  Corcach,  or  Cork,  in  the 
third  year  of  Concobar's  reign.  Arch- 
dall  thinks  that  this  Inis  Daimhli  was 
the  ancient  name  of  Cape  Clear  Island. 
Dr.  0'Donovan,  however,  thinks  that 
it  was  a  place  now  called  Inch,  in  the 
barony  of  Slielmaliere,  in  Wexford. 

^^  Ártri,  Son  of  Concobar.  "  A.  D. 
822.  The  law  of  Patrick  was  pro- 
mulgated  over  Mmister,  by  Feidlimidh, 
son  of  Crimthann,  and  by  Artri,  son 
of  Concobar,  Archbishop  of  Ard 
Macha." — Foitr  Masters.  He  was  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Oirghialla. 

''  Connau^ht.  "  A.  D.  824.  The 
7th  year  of  Concobar.  The  law  of 
Patrick  was  promulgated  through  the 
three  divisions  of  Connaught  by  Artri, 
son  of  Concobar,  i.  e.  Bishop  of  Ard 
Macha."— 0'J). 

''^  JBenncJwir.  It  was  plundered  in 
824,  when  its  oratory  was  broken,  and 
the  relics  of  St.  Comgall  shaken  from 
their  shrine. 

'^  Dun-da-Ieth-ghs,  now  D own.  This 
occurred  the  year  after  the  plundering 
of  Bennchoir.  The  plundering  ofMagh- 
bili  took  place  the  same  year,  that  is, 


in  825.  The  Ulidians,  however,  fought 
the  ravagers  on  Magh-inis,  (Lecale  in 
D  own),  and  defeated  them  withslaugh- 
ter. 

'^  Galenga,  These  were  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Galenga  Mor,  now  Morgallon, 
in  Meath.  This  event  happened  in  the 
8th  year  of  Concobar.  In  the  same  year 
took  place  the  destruction  of  the  Aen- 
ach Colmain,  or  Fair  of  Colman,  held 
upon  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  where 
the  royal  fair  and  sports  of  Leinsíer 
were  wont  to  be  held. 

^"^  Drum  Conla.  The  8th  year  of 
Concobar.  The  destruction  of  Dun 
Laighen,  at  Druin,  by  the  pagans, 
where  Conaing,  son  of  Cucongelt,  lord 
of  the  Fortuatha,  was  slain,  with  many 
others. 

^^  Ard  Macha  plundered.  This  is  the 
first  plundering  of  Armagh,  already 
referred  to,  and  which  happened  in  832. 
The  same  year  is  recorded  the  plunder- 
ing of  Daimliag  (Duleeg),  and  the 
tribe  of  the  Kiannachta,  with  ali  their 
churches,  by  the  foreigners.  Olild,  son 
of  Colgan,  was  taken  prisoner  by  them, 
The  plundering  of  Lughmagh  (Louth), 
and  Mucsnamh  (now  Muknoe),  and  XJi 
Meath  (in  Monaghan) ,  and  Druim-mic- 
h-Ua  Blae  (in  the  north  of  Meath), 
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ered  by  the  LocUannaigli ;  and  withiii  one  montli  after  tliat, 
LiigKmagli,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Kiannaota,  and  Lis-mor,^^  with 
ali  their  churches,  were  laid  waste  by  these  ravagers.^^ 

TJp  to  this  time  there  had  been  four  chief  schools  in  Ireland, 
viz  :  a  school  in  Ard-Macha,  in  whidi  there  were  seven  thousand 
Btudents — according  to  an  ancient  roll  which  has  been  discovered 
at  Oxford;  a  school  in  Caisel,  {Oashel) ;  a  school  in  Dun-da-leth- 
glas  ;  and  a  school  in  Lis-mor.  And  besides  these  many  other 
colleges  had  ílourished  in  Ireland  up  to  the  present  time ;  but 
these  were  now  either  interrnpted  or  destroyed. 

At  length  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh,  King  of  Ireland,  died. 

NIALL  CALLI,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  839.'*  NialP'  Calli,  son  of  Aedh  Oirnighe,  son  of  Mali 
Frasach,  of  the  line  of  Erimliòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  íifteen  years.  The  following  is  the  reason  why  he  wa3 
called  Niall  Calli.  One  day  he  happened  to  arrive  on  the  bank 
of  the  ri  ver,  which  is  called  Callainn^^  or  Calli,  attended  by  a 
royal  and  numerous  host  of  cavalry.  Thereupon  a  gilla  belong- 
íng  to  his  household  went  before  them  to  try  if  the  river  were 
fordable,  and  he  was  drowiied  therein.  The  king  commanded 
those  who  stood  near  him  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  gilla^  but  he 
found  no  one  hardy  enough  to  attempt  it.  Upon  this  he  rushed 
himself  on  horseback  towards  the  river,  but  as  he  was  about  to 
plunge  into  the  current,  the  bank  broke  from  beneath  him,  and 
both  he  and  his  horse  fell  headiong  into  the  ílood,  and  he  was 
then  swept  away  and  drowned.  A  prophecy  was  fulíilled  by 
this  event,  becanse  it  had  been  foretold  for  him,  that  he  should 
meet  his  death  by  being  drowned  in  the  Eiver  Callainn.  And 
such  is  the  reason  why  he  has  been  called  Niall  Calli. 

and  of  other  cbirclies  by  them  also.  that  career  of  bloodshed  and  plunder, 

Tuathal,  son  of  Feradach,  was  carried  which  has  caused  Dr.  Keating,  on  the 

oíf  by  the  foreigners,  and  the  shrine  of  anthority  of  Oambrensis  and  the  Poly- 

Adamnan  was  taken  from  Domnach  chronicon,  to  set  him  dowii  as  tyrant 

Maighen  (now  the  chnrch  of  Moyne,  of  Ireland,  and  give  him  a  place  among 

county  Monaghan). — FourMasters.  its  mo'narchs 

^  Lis-mor  plundered.    This  seat  of  ®^  A.D.  832.     Four  M-asters. 

piety  and  learning  was  plundered  dar-  "^  NiaIíL  III.    He  reigned  but  thir- 

ing*^the  next  year  (833),  as  was  the  teen  years,  according  to  other  accounts. 

episcopal  church  of  Bath  Lurigh,  in  "  OTlaherty  places  the  accession  of 

the  present  county  of  Derry.  this  king  at  833,  which  is  the  true 

^  It  was  not  until  the  present  reign  year."— 0'i). 

that  the  Northmen  invaded  Ireland  ^^  Callainn.    There  were  three  riverg 

on  an  extensive  scale.    It  was  daring  of  this  name.  The  Callainn,  now  called 

this  period,  also,  that  Turgeis  [Tur-  the  Kings  Eiver,  in  the  county  of 

gaish),  or  Turgesius,  as  his  name  has  Kilkenny,  is  most  probably  the  one  in 

been  Latinized,  must  have  commenced  which  Niall  was  drowned. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  tliis  king,  that  Diarmaid,  son  of  To 
.  maltacli,  King  of  Connaught,  clied.  It  was  during  it,  also,  that 
the  Loclilannaigli.biirned  Locli  Bricrenn,"  against  Congalach,  soa 
of  Eocaidli,  wliom  thej  slew  upon  tbat  occasion, 

Niall  Calli,  King  of  Ireland,  marclied  into  the  territory  of  the 
Leinstermen,  with  a  numerous  host,  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing  a  kmg  over  them,  namely,  Bran,  son  of  Faelan.  Afler  that 
Ferna  Mor  of  St.  Maedog,  was  plundered  by  the  men  of  Loch- 
lainn,  and  Mungarid  and  many  others  of  the  churches  of  Ormond 
were  then  burned  by  them;^^  and  they  plundered  Kill-dara,^^  in 
like  manner. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  sixty  ships  from  the  land  of 
the  Nortiimen  arrived  upon  the  river  Boinn,  and  forty 
ships  upon  the  river  Lifi.  These  fleets  devastated  Magh 
Liti,  {Mo7j'Liffey\  now  called  the  county  of  Ath-cliáth,  {Aw- 
Cleeah^)  and  Magh  Breagh  {Mo7j-Breaw\  and  Fine  Gall,^** 
{Fínni  Gall)^  pillaging  both  churches,  and  duns,  and  farmsteads. 
After  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  gained  a  victory  at  Inber-na-m- 
barc"^  over  ali  the  Ui  Neill,^^  from  the  Sinainn^^  to  the  sea,  and 
there  an  untold  multitude  was  slaughtered,  but  the  principal 
chiefá  escaped.^*  Inis  Keltrach,  and  Cluain-mic-Nois,  and  ali  the 
churches  of  Loch  Erni,  were  next  burned  by  the  Lochlannaigh. 


^  Loch  Bricrinn,  now  called  Lough- 
brickland,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of 
Down,  situated  on  a  loch  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  pMdered  in  the  íirs^i 
year  of  Niall,  in  which,  also,  Diarmaid, 
King  of  Connaught,  died. 

^  "  The  third  year  of  Niall.  Ferna, 
Chiai n-Mor-Maedog,  and  Drom-h-Ing, 
were  plundered  by  the  foreigiiers.  The 
burning  of  Mungarid  by  them,  and 
other  churches  in  Ormond  by  them 
also." — Fuur  Masters. 

''  Kill-dam.  ''  A.  D.  835.  The  4th 
year  of  Niall.  Kill-dara  was  plunder- 
.ed  by  the  foreigners  of  Inber  Deaa 
(now  AVicklow),  and  half  the  church 
was  burned  by  them." — Four  Masters. 
This  year  also  Cluain  Mor  Maedog,  i.  e. 
the  Great  Lawn  of  St.  Maedog,  is  re- 
corded  as  having  been  burned  by  the 
foreigners  on  Christmas  night.  But 
there  were  two  religious  establishments 
of  this  name.  One  of  them  was  situat- 
ed at  a  place  now  called  Clonmore, 
on  the  Eiver  Slaney,  county  Wexford. 
The  other  is  in  the  barony  of  Rath- 
velly,  county  Carlow. 

**  Fini  Gall,  i.e.  the  Nation  or  Tribe 
of  the  Foreigners.    Now  the  district 


of  Fingal,  county  Dublin.  The  name 
is  prematurely  used  in  this  instance,  as 
the  foreigners  had  not  yet  settled  defi- 
nitively  therein.  It  then  formed  part 
of  the  territory  called  Breàgh. 

^'  Inber  na  m-barc,  i.  e.  the  Harbor 
or  Estuary  of  the  Barks.  '  It  is  prob- 
able,  that  it  was  the  name  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Rath-Inbhir,  near 
Bray."— 0'i). 

"^  m  Nelll,  i.  e.  the  Southern  Ui 
N.eill  or  tribes  of  Meath. 

^  Sinamn,  otherwise  Sina,  Sena, 
and  Senainn,  the  Gaelic  name  of  tho 
River  Shannon. 

'■'  "A.  D.  836.  The  5th  year  of  Niall 
Calli.  A  íleet  of  sixty  ships  of  Norse- 
rnen  on  the  Boyne.  Another  íleet  of 
sixty  ships  on  the  River  LifPey.  These 
two  fleets  plundered  and  spoiíed  Magh 
Liphthi  and  Ma^h  Breagh,  both  chur- 
ches and  habitations  of  men,  and  good- 
ly  tribes,  and  flocks  and  herds.  A 
battle  was  g*ained  over  them  by  the 
men  of  Breagh,  in  Mughdorna  Breagh, 
where  six  score  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain.  A  battle  was  gained  by  the 
foreigners  at  ínber-na-m-barc,  over  ali 
the  Ui  Neill  from  the  Sinainn  to  the 
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Feidlimidh,^'  son  OF  Crimthan^^,  was  botli  King  of  Munster 
and  Arclibishop  of  Cashel  during  tliese  times  ;  and  this  Peidli- 
midh  nnarclied  into  Letli  Cuinn,  and  plundered  it  from  Birra  to 
Temliair,  in  Breágh  ;  and  lie  rested  at  Temliair  ;  and  Innrectacli, 
son  of  Maelduin,  was  slain  at  Temliair  by  his  people.  And 
Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimtliami,  died  when  ne  liad  reigned  o  ver 
Munster  for  seven  and  twenty  jears.  The  Leabar  íris  gives  tbis 
testimony  as  to  his  merits :  "  The  most  excellent  soge  and  an- 
choret  of  tlie  Scoti  has  gone  to  rest."^®  From  this  it  may  be 
ainderstood  tliat  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crimthann,  was  a  learned 
and  a  pious  personage  in  his  own  day. 


Sea,  where  such  slaughter  was  made  as 
never  bei  ore  was  lieard  of;  lio  we  ver 
the  kings  and  chieftains,,  the  lords  and 
toparchs  escaped  witliout  slaughter  or 
mutilation." — Foar  Masters.  This  vic- 
tory  it  was,  that  must  have  given  Tur- 
gesius  and  his  Norsemen  that  sway 
over  Meath  and  the  East  of  Leinster, 
that  induced  some  to  have  set  hini 
down  as  Sovereign  of  Ireland.  We  do 
not  find  that  Niall  Calli,  the  monarch 
and  the  head  of  Northern  Ui  Neill, 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  his  relatives  on 
this  occasion. 

^^  Feidlimidh.  According  to  the 
Annals  of  Innisfallen,  he  was  full  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  as  Cambrensis  also 
States  ;  but  the  Northern  annalists  do 
not  number  him  among  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland.  He  was  certainly  as  powerful 
a  potentate  as  Niall,  his  Northern  con- 
temporary,  and,  if  we  are  to  jiidgo  from 
what  the  latter  annalists  relate  of  him, 
as  great  a  devastator  as  any  Norse- 
man  of  them  ali  His  being  set  down  by 
the  Munster  annalists  as  sole  monarch 
of  Ireland,  must  have  originated  in  his 
having  exacted  the  homage  of  Foran- 
nan,  the  Primate,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner  by  him  in  835  or  836,  at  Kildare, 
whitlier  the  latter  had  íled  from  the 
Northmen  ;  and  from  the  fact  that  he 
overran  Meath,  and  rested  for  somo 
time  at  the  ancient  royal  scat  of 
Temhair.  '  The  latter  event  is  thus  re- 
corded  under  A.  D.  339:  "  Feidlimidh, 
King  of  Munster,  plundered  Meath  and 
Breagh,  and  he  rested  at  Temhair, 
after  having  in  one  day  ta,ken  the  host- 
ages  of  Conuaught.' — Four  Masters. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  prince 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power  during 


the  time  when  Tin-gesms  should  have 
reigned  over  Ireland,  if  alf  ali.  Fcr,  as 
shall  be  shown  hereafter,  the  Norse 
tyrant  was  drowned  by  Maelsechlainn, 
whilst  both  Feidlimidh  and  Niall  Calli 
were  still  alive. 

^  Optimus  et  sapiens  anchorita 
Scotorum  quievit. 

Some  modern  writers  are  very  severo 
upon  the  character  of  Feidlimidh,  and 
no  doubt  he  did  deserve  censure  for 
his  devastationsofLeth  Cuinn  and  Con- 
naught  in  endeavouring  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  Irish  Monarchy,  as  the  rep- 
resentativo of  the  line  of  Eber.  That 
he  was,  nevertheless,  a  brave  and  a  wise 
prince,  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
principality,  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  Munster  was  kept  comparative- 
ly  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  North- 
men during  his  lifetime.  Perhaps,  also. 
like  Brian,  in  a  subsequent  age,  he  felt 
himself  to  l3e  alone  capableof  saving  his 
country  from  the  emergency  to  which 
it  was  then  reduced.  The  Four  Mas- 
ters record  his  death  in  the  following 
laudatory  terms  :  "  A.  D.  845.  The  Ist 
year  of  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Mael- 
ruanaidh,  over  Ireland,  Feidlimidh,  son 
of  Crimthann,  king  of  Munster,  the  best 
of  the,  Irish  in  his  time,  died  on  the 
18th  of  Angust,  of  his  internai  wound, 
inflicted  through  the  Miraclcs  of  God 
and  St.  Kiaran.  Of  the  death  of 
Feidlimidh  was  said  : 

"  'Alas !  O  God,  for  Feidlimidli— 
The  wave  of  death  has  drowned  hlml 
O  cause  of  woe  to  Irish  men ! 
The  Son  of  Clarins  chief  is  dead. 
With  evil  ornen  to  lhe  Gaeil 
Did  his  last  honr  arrive ; 
0'er  Sacred  Eri  slaughter  spread, 
When  royal  Feidlimidh  had  died.'* 
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After  tliis,  Tigliernacli,  King  of  Locli  Gabar,  routed  tlie  Locli- 
lannaigh,  at  Doiri  Disirt  Daclionna  f'  and  it  was  in  tliat  year^ 
that  Olcobar,  Abbot  of  Imlech  lubair,  assumed  the  sõvereignty 
of  Cashel,  and  tliat  Maelseclilainn,  King  of  Meath,  defeated  the 
Lochlannaigh  at  Casan  LinDÍ,*^^  in  Mcatli,  wliere  seven  hundred 
of  tliese  invaders  were  slain.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
Saxolbh,^°°  a  cliieftain  of  the  men  of  Loclilainn,  was  slain  bj  the 
Kiannachta  of  Glenn  Gemhin,  on  which  occasion  a  great 
slaughter  was  made  of  his  followers,  and  that  another  red 
slanghter  was  made  of  those  foreigners  at  Es-ruaidh/  It  was 
after  this  that  Ath-cliath  was  captured"^  by  the  Lochlannaigh,  for 
the  íirst  time. 

About  this  period,  also,  was  born  Cormac,  son  of  Culinnan, 
who  afterwards  reigned  for  seven  years  as  King  of  Munster : 
being,  at  the  same  time,*Archbisl\op  of  Cashel. 

A  battle  was  now  gained  by  the  Lochlannaigh  o  ver  the 
Connanghtmen,^  and  in  it  fell  Maelduin,  son  of  Muirgheas.  and 
numbers  of  his  people  together  with  him.  Brann,  son  of  Fae- 
lan,  King  of  Leinster,  died  •  about  this  same  time.  After  this, 
the  Lochlannaigh  carne  upon  Loch  n-Echach  {AJiágh)^  with  a 
large  fleet,'*  and  thence  they  plundered  the  possessions  of  the 


^  Boiri-desirt-Dackonna,  i.  e.  the 
Oak  Wood  of  St.  Daclionna's  Desert. 
This  place  has  not  been  identified.  The 
battle  was  gained  in  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Maelsechlaiim.  being 
two  years  after  the  dcath  of  the  present 
monarch,  and  four  after  the  drowning 
of  the  pirate  chief  Turgesius.  Keat- 
ing  has  thrown  several  events  into  this 
reign  that  oceurred  iii  the  subsequent 
one,  for  they  eonld  not  well  be  inscrted 
in  the  Teign  of  thirteen  years  which  he 
has  ioconsiderately  assigued  to  the 
tyrant. 

^^  The  same  year.  Olcobar,  Abbot 
of  Emly,  had  been  already  King  of 
Munster  for  a  few  years,  wdien  the  last- 
mentioned  battle  was  fought ;  for  Ol- 
cobar was  the  iramediate  suceessor  of 
Feudlimidh,  who  had  retired  to  a 
monastery  a  short  time  previous  to  his 
death. 

^^  Casan  Linni.  A  river  ncar  Dun- 
dalk,  couiity  Louth.  It  was  other- 
wise  called  Amhain  Locha,  and  is  now 
known  as  Lagan. 

'°^  Saxolbh.  He  was  slain  and  his 
followers  routed  bj  the  Kiannachta  of 


Glen  Given,  county  Derry,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  Niall  (836-837). 

^  Es-ruaidh,  now  Assaroe,  or  Sal- 
mon's  Leap,  on  the  river  Eme.  The 
Norsemen  were  defeated  at  this  place 
during  the  last-mentioned  year. 

^  Ath-cliath  captured.  The  Four 
Masters  record  the  first  taking  of  Ath- 
cliath,  or  Dublin,  by  the  foreigners, 
under  A.  D.  836,  the  same  year  that 
they  defeated  the  southern  Ui  Neill, 
when  they  had  entered  the  Boyne  and 
Liffey  with  those  large  fleets  which 
have  been  already  mentioned. 

^  A  batfe  over  the  Connaughtmen. 
This  battle  was  fought  during  the 
sixth  year  of  NialVs  reign.  In  the 
same  year  there  was  a  royal  conference 
between  the  monarch  and  Feidlimidh, 
King  of  Munster,  at  Cluain  Conari 
Tomain.  a  place  now  called  Oloncurry, 
in  the  north  of  Kildare.  It  was  ia 
this  year,  also,  that  Brann,  King  of 
Leinster,  died. 

*  A  large  fleet.  "  A.  D.  838.  The 
eighth  year  of  Niall.  A  marine  fleet 
of  the  foreigners  took  its  station  on 
Loch  Eáthaçh  (Lough  Neagh).    The 
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laity  and  the  clergy  of  the  nortli  of  Ireland;  and  Corcacli  and 
Fprna  were  then  burned  by  them  likewise. 

Niall  Calli  at  this  time  marched  Avith  a  nnmeroiis  arniy  to 
plnnder  and  despoil  tlie  Fera  Kell/  and  the  Delbna.Etlira;  and 
it  was  then  tbat  Mnrcadh,  son  of  Aedh,  King  of  Connaiiglit, 
died. 

And,  moreover,  it  was  aboiít  this  time  that  the  Lochlannaigh 
built  a  fortress  at  Linn  Diiachaill,**  whence  the  territory  of  Tebtha 
was  devastated  by  them.  In  like  manner,  they  bnilt  a  fortress 
at  Dnbh-linn,'  whence  they  laid  waste  Leinster,  ánd  Ui  Keill, 
and  ali  the  territories  of  the  Liity  and  the  clergy,  as  far  as  Sliabli 
Bladma.  After  this,  they  pillaged  Cluain  Aidnech,"  and  Cluain 
Iraird,  and  Clnain-axiic-Nois.  And  a  dim  (a  fortress)  was 
erected  by  Turgesius,  the  Lochlannach  chieftain,  upon  Loch 
Eibh.  Then  Cluain-mic-Nois  was  pillaged  again,  and  Cluain 
Ferta  of  St.  Brendan,  and  Tir-da-leth-glas,  and  Lothair,  and 
many  other,  cities.  After  these  events,  Niall  Calli,  King  of  Ire- 
lan(J,  gave  battle  to  the  Lochlannaigh,  iipon  Magh  Itha,  where 
numbers  of  them  were  slain.  And,  soon  after  that,  Mali  was 
drowned  in  Callainn,  as  we  have  heretofore  told. 


clmrches  and  territories  of  the  north  of 
Ireland  were  bnrned  by  them.  The 
burning  of  Ferna  (Ferns)  and  Corcach- 
mor  (Cork)  by  the  foreigners." — Four 
Masters. 

*  Fera  Kell,  nsually  written  Feara 
Ceall,  Row  Fircall,  in  the  King's 
Connty.  Niall  marched  against  this 
territory  in  839-840. 

*  Linn  Duachaill,  now  Magheralin, 
in  the  Coxinty  of  Bown,  sitnated  on 
the  river  Lagan,  which  was  anciently 
called  Casan  Linni,  and  Amhain  Locha, 
as  already  seen.  "A.  D.  840.  A  fortress 
w^as  erected  by  the  foreigners  at  Linn 
Duachaill,  ont  of  which  the  territories 
and  churches  of  Tebtha  were  plundered. 
Another  fortress  was  erected  by  them 
at  Dubh-linn,  out  of  which  they  phin- 
dered  Leinster,  and  the  Ui  Niafl,  as 
far  as  Sliabh  Bladma.  An  army  was 
led  by  Feidlimidh  to  Oarman  (Wex- 
ford).  Another  army  was  led  by 
Niall  to  Magh  Ochtair  (in  Kildare),  to 
meet  him. 

♦'  The  crozier  of  Feidamidli  the  Pious 
Was  Icft  behind  among  the  sloe-trees, 
For  Niall  forccd  it  frcm  bis  grasp, 
hl  battle,  by  tho  law  oí  swords."— P.  M. 


It  is  clear,  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
entry,  that  the  rivalry  between  the 
kings  of  Leth  Mogha  and  Leth  Cuinn 
was  not  interriipted  by  the  inflnx  of 
the  Northmen  ;  in  fact,  neithcr  the 
hereditary  territories  of  Niall  (the 
northern  Ui  Niall),  nor  of  Feidlimidh 
had  as  yet  experienced  much  of  the 
fury  of  the  invaders,  whose  principal 
attacks  were  then  directed  against  the 
central  province  and  the  coasts. 

Thongh  the  Fonr  Masters  state  that 
Niall  gained  á  victory  over  his  rival 
on  ihis  occasion,  still  the  annals  of 
Innlsfallen  assert  that  in  824  (which 
corresponds  to  the  year  840  of  the 
annalists  just  quoted),  Feidlimidh  re- 
ceived  the  homage  of  Niall,  King  of 
Tara,  and  thenceforth  became  sole 
monarch  of  Ireland,  to  his  death. 

'  Dubh-linn,  i.  e.  the  Black  Pool. 
The  modera  name,  Dublin,  is  derived 
from  Dubh-linn  [Boolbij  ot  Bmúinn), 
The  present  eastle  of  Dublin  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Danish 
fortress,  whose  erecticii  is  here  re- 
corded. 
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TJie  tyranmj  o/ TURGESIUS, /rom  J..  D.  830,  to  A,  D.  843. 

Turgesius,  tlie  Norse  tjrant,  with  tis  arniies  of  the  men  oí 
Finn-LoclilaÍLn,  lield  siipreme  power  in  Ireland  for  thirteen 
yearSj  after  he  had  previously  beeii  the  scourge  of  tliat  country 
for  seventeen  years  ;  for  during  that  lengtli  of  time  had  hc  been 
exercisii]g  violence  and  rapine  npon  its  inhabitants.  This  lie 
was  enabled  to  eífect  by  tlie  arrival  of  a  large  fleet,  wliich  had 
arrived  from  Norwegia  to  liis  assistance,  and  wliich  had  come  into 
port  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  By  this  fleet  the  country  was 
devastated,  and  forced  to  deliver  np  hostages.  And  they 
stationed  it  ,upon  Loch  n-Echach  and  Loch  Eibh,  and  farnished 
it  with  crews  and  provisions,  for  the  pnrpose  of  cornmitting 
depredations,  as  we  have  heretofore  related,  and  as  St.  Colum- 
Idlle  had  foretold,  in  the  verse  that  has  gone  before.  Berchan 
of  the  Prophecy  also  had  foretold  that  a  tyrant  king  of  tho 
nation  of  the  Lochlannaigh  should  be  o  ver  Ireland,  and  that 
there  shonld  be  a  Lochlannach  abbot  over  every  clmrch  ia 
Ireland.  Here  folio  ws  the  verse  ^  in  which  he  made  that  pre- 
"diction : 

"  Then  heathens  sliall  come  over  oceanos  wide  wave, 
By  wliom  shall  confusion  be  broiight  on  tlie  Gacil,   • 
And  of  thcir  race  a^n  abbot  shall  rule  in  each  cliurch, 
And  of  their  race  a  king  over  Eri  shall  reign." 

But  when  the  nobles  of  Ireland  saw  that  Tnrgesius  had 
bronght  confusion  upon  their  country,  and  that  he  was  assuming 

.Diarmada  (now  Castledermot) ,  Birra, 
Saighir  (Seirkieran)  saw  their  monas- 
teries  pillaged.  One  fleet  of  the  Norse-' 
men  floated  on  the  Boyne,  another  was 
stationed  at  Linn-Rois,  another  at  Liun 
Duachaill,  another  on  Linn  Sailech 
(now  Lough  Swilly),  in  Ulstcr.  In 
A.  D.  842  the  monastery  of  Cluain 
Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan,  was  burned  by 
them.  In  843,  the  foreigners  of  Dub- 
lin marched  to  CIuain-an-Dobair,  in 
the  King*s  County,  and  burned  the 
fold  of  Kill-Achaidh,  on  which  occa- 
sion  Nuadath,  son  of  Scigen,  suffbred 
martyrdom  at  their  hands.  Dun  Masg. 
now  "^called  Dunamase,  was  also  then 
plundered  by  them,  where  Aedh.  son  of 
Dubdacrioch,  Abbot  of  Tir-da-glas  and 
Cluain  Aidnech,  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  they  carried  him  into  Munster, 
where  he  suffbred  martyrdom  for  tho 
sake  of  God  ;  íttd  Kethernach,  son  of 
Cudinasg,  Prior    of   Kill-dara,    with 


®  This  heading  is  inserted  by  the 
editor.  The  dates  therein  given  are  the 
thirteen  years  during  which  he  had 
reigned  over  Ireland,  according  to 
Keating,  cctinted  back  from  the  year  of 
liis  death,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  last  monarch,  Niall  Calli ;  for 
with  his  reign  the  tyranny  of  Turgesius, 
liowevcr  íar  it  extended,  must  have 
been  nearly  contemporaneous.  Keat- 
ing's  date  is  not  given  at  the  head  of 
the  reign,  because  it  would  throw  the 
events  of  the  cnsuing  reigns.too  far  in 
advance  of  the  authentic  Irish  annals. 

In  A.  D.  840  (the  same  year),  oc- 
■  curred  the  plundering  of  the  monastery 
of  Cluain  Aidnech,  now  Clonenagh,  in 
Leix,  and  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries  of  Kill-achaidh-droma-fota,  now 
Killeigh,  in  Oífaly,  and  of  Cluain  Iraird. 
In  A.  D.  841,  Caemhan,  Abbot  of 
Liim  Duachaill,  was  burned  by  the 
fore*gners.      Cluain-mic-nois,     Disert 
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supreme  authority  over  themselves,  and  reducing  them  to  thral- 
dom  and  vassalage,  tliey  became  inspired  with  a  fortitude  of  mind, 
and  a  loftiness  of  spirit,  and  a  hardihood  and  íirmness  of  pur- 
pose  that  urged  tliem  to  work  in  right  earnest,  and  to  toil  zeal- 
ously  in  battle  against  him  and  his  plundering  liordes. 

Ilere  foUow  some  of  tlie  defeats^  wiiich  the  Gaels  tlien  gave 
to  tliese  plimderers,  to  wit : 

The  route  wliich  the  Dal-g-Cais  {Daul  Gash)  gave  them  at 
Ard  Brecain. 

The  battle  where  the  Lochlannach  earl,  Saxolbh,  and  his 
army  were  slaughtered  by  the  Ui  Colgain. 

The  battle  which  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaedh,  King  of  Miinster, 
and  Lorcan,  son  of  Kellach,  King  of  Leinster,  gained  over  them 
at  Sciath  Nectainn,  where  Earl  Tomar,  the  tanist  of  the  King 
of  Lochlainn,  was  slain,  and  where  twelve  hundred  of  the 
warriors  of  liis  nation  were  skxin  around  him. 

Besides  this,  the  same  Olcobar  and  the  Boganacht  Caisil  won 
a  victory  over  them  close  by  Cashel,  and  five  hundred  of  them 
were  slain  therein. 

In  the  north,  the  invaders  were  routed  with  slaughter,  at  Es- 
ruadh. 

The  Ui  Fidghenti  slew  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  at 
Dun  Maeili  Tuli. 

Two  hundred  of  them  fell  by  the  tribe  of  the  Kiannachta. 

At  Drum  Dachonna,  two  hundred  and  forty  were  slain  by 
Tighernach,  King  of  Locli  Gabar. 

And,  in  like  manner,  Maeilsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruanaidh, 


many  otliers,  was  killecl  by  tlieiu  dur- 
in^"  that  plundering  expedi tion.  Then 
it  was  that  Foraiman,  Primate  of  Ire- 
land,  was  taken  prisoner,  with  his  relics 
and  people,  at  Oluain  Coraharba,  and 
carried  by  the  pirates  to  their  ships  at 
Limerick. 

Au  expedition  was  likewise  made  by 
Turgesiu;,  lord  of  the  foreigners,  iipon 
Lough  Ribh,  and  he  plundered  Con- 
naught  and  Meath,  and  burned  Oluaiu- 
mac-nois,  with  its  oratories,  and  Tir- 
da-glas,  Oluain-Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan, 
and  many  others. — See  the  Anna's  of 
the  Four  Masters,  the  Annah  of  UUter, 
and  the  Amiais  of  Clon-mac-nois,  from 
which  these  entries  are  taken,  in  order 
to  bring  Turgeis,  or  Turgesius  the 
Tyrant,  as  he  is  caíled,  to  the  cuhiii- 
Hating  point  of  his  cafeer  of  devasta- 


tion.  In  A.  B.  843,  or  at  farthest  in 
844,  the  star  of  that  robber  chief  went 
down,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  entries 
which,  with  a  very  slight  discrepancy 
in  the  date,  is  confirmed  by  ali  the 
Irish  annals : 

"  A.  D.  843.  A  battle  was  gained 
over  the  foreigners  by  the  King,  Niall, 
son  of  Aedh,  in  Magh  Itha,  and  a 
countless  number  fell.    Tuiííjeis  was 

TAKEN   PIllSONER    BY    MaELSECHLAINN, 

SON  OF  Maelruanaidh,  and  iie  was 

AFTERWARDS  DROWNED  IN  LoCH  UaIR, 
THROUGH  THE  MIRACLE  OP  GOD,  AND 
KlARAN,  AND  THE  SAINTS  IN  GENERAL." 

— Four  Masters. 

^  Defeats.  These  engagements  have 
been  either  already  raentioned,  or  will 
be  found  under  the  reign  of  Mael- 
sechlainn. 
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•  King  of  Meatli/  routed  tlieir  host  at  the  battle  of  Glas  Linni,  in 
which  íiglit  one  thousand  seven  hundred  of  the  men  of  LoclilainD 
were  slain. 

But  thougli  numerous  were  tlie  battles  and  conflicts  wlierein 
tlie  Gaels  fouglit  against  Turgesius  and  his  Loclilannaigli,  still, 
by  means  of  the  greatness  of  his  fleet,  and  of  the  numerous  hosts 
that  it  continued  to  bring  over  to  his  aid  from  Norwegia,  and 
other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  it  carne  to  pass  that  hô 
at  length  succeeded  in  vanqnishing  the  Gaelic  nation,  and  re- 
duced  it  to  bondage  and  serfdom  to  himself  and  to  his  Almur- 
aigh.'" 

OF  THE  THRALDOM^^  OF    THE   GAEIDIL    UNDER    THE    LOCHLAN- 
JSTAIGH,  DOWN  HERE. 

Ilere  folio  ws  an  abridged  account  of  the  slavery  of  tlie  Gaels 
beneath  the  yoke  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  together  with  the  rent 
and  tributes  placed  upcn  them  by  these  foreigners,  to  wit :  a 
Lochlannach  king  over  every  canton  in  Ireland ;  and  a  chief- 
tain  over  every  territory ;  and  an  abbot  over  every  church ;  and 
a  steward  over  every  townland ;  and  a  soldier  or  huanna  over 
every  homestead.  And  tlie  man  of  the  house  was  not  allowed 
the  disposal  of  as  much  as  one  egg  of  his  own  property ;  and 
though  a  family  owned  but  one  'stripper,  they  were  not  allowed 
on  any  night,  to  give  its  milk  to  either  inflmt  or  child,  but  were 
obliged  to  keep  it  up  for  the  use  of  the  soldier ;  and  though  the 
man  of  the  house  owned  but  one  in-calf  cow,  he  was  forced  to 
kill  the  same  for  the  use  of  his  uiiwelcome  guest,  and,  if  he  còuld 
not  satisfy  the  latter  therewithal,  he  was  compelled  to  place  his 
inheritance  in  pledge  for  the  maintenance  of  the  said  soldier. 
Besides  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  should  either  get  an  ounceof  gold 
each  year  for  every  man  in  Ireland,  or  they  would  have  the  nose^^ 

^^  Almuraigh,    i.    e.    pirates.     The  here  recounted,  as  part  of  a  universal-  * 

plural  of  almurach  {alooragh) .  ly  established  system,  must  have  been 

^^  Thraldom.     The  account  that  foi-  practised  at  distinct  epochs  and  at  dif- 

lows  is  greatly  exaggerated  and  too  íerent  places,  by.  various  persons,  and 

universal  in  its  nature.    It  is,  besides,  never  over  any  great  extent    of  the 

probably  borrowed  from   the  foreign  country  at  tlie  same  time.     The  op- 

writers,  who  invented  the  story  of  the  pression  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland, 

reign  of  Turgesius  over  Ireland,  which,  consisted  in  ruthiess    bloodshed    and 

as  before  stated,  Keating  must  have  plunder,  with  the  destructicn  of  the 

borrowed  from  Oambrensis  ;    for  the  civilization  then  existing  in  the  land, 

Irish   records,  which  rarely  mention  rather  than  in  permanent  and  legalized 

Turgesius  by  name,  though  sufficiently  domination. 

dififase  in  recounting  the  ravages  com-        ^^  Noss.  This  was  called  nose-money, 

mitted  by  his  countrymen,  afford  not  or  nose-gelt,  a  species  of  taxation  to 

the  slightest  grounds  for  making  him,  which    the   Normans    had  previously 

at  any  time,  exercise  an  established  ty-  been  accustomed  ia  their  own  coun 

ranny  over  Ireland.    The  oppressious  tries. 
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from  off  bis  face.  Then  no  lord  or  lady  of  tlie  Irisli  was  ai 
lowed  to  wear  any  mantles  or  garmcnts,  except  the  cast-off 
clothes  of  tlie  Lochlamiaigh.  It  was  not  allowed  to  give  instrac- 
tion  in  letters,  nor  to  live  in  religious  communities,  for,  the  Locli- 
lannaigli  dwelt  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  duns ;  no  scholars,  no 
clerics,  no  books,  no  holy  relics  were  left  in  church  or  monastery 
through  dread  of  them;  neither  bard,  nor  philosopher^  nor  mu- 
si<3Ían  pursued  their  wonted  professions  in  the  land ;  no  daughter 
of  king,  or  lord,  or  cliieftain  was  allowed  to  wear  either  silk 
dresses  or  precions  ornanients;  no  son  of  king,  or  of  lord,  was 
allowed  to  receiye  instructions  in  feáts  of  agility,  in  shooting,  or 
in  any  martial  exercise.  No  banquet  of  feast  was  allowed  to  be 
enjoyed  amongst  friends  until  the  Dainíir  had  íirst  satisfied  them 
selves  thereof. 

The  result  of  the  heavy  oppression  of  this  thraldom  of  the 
Gaels  under  the  Lochlannaigh  was,  that  great  weariness  thereof 
carne  upon  the  men  of  Ireland,  and  the  few  of  the  clergy  that 
survived,  had  fled  for  safety  to  the  forests  and  wildernesses, 
where  they  lived  in  niisery,  bnt  passed  their  time  pionsly  and  de- 
vontly.  And  now  these  same  clergy  prayed  fervently  to  God  to 
deliver  them  from  that  tyranny  of  Turgesius,  and,  moreover,  . 
the}^  fasted  against  that  tyrant,  and  they  commanded  every  lay- 
mán  amongst  the  faithful  that  *still  remained  obedient  to  their 
voico  to  fast  against  him  likewise.  And  God  then  heard  their 
supplications  in  as  far  as  the  delivering  up  of  Turgesius  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gaels. 


Maelsechlainnh  Daugliter — Death  of  Turgesius — Expuhiòn  of  the 

Foreigners, 

When  Turgesius  was  in  the  possession  of  this  usurped  author- 
ity,  and  whilst  the  Gaels  were  yielding  him  an  involuntary  obe- 
dience,  he  had  built  himself  a  fortiíied  residence  not  far  from  the 
dun-lis  {doon-liss)  of  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruanaidh,  King 
of  Meath.  Then,  upon  a  certain  day,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
dwelling.òf  .J^aeiisechlainn,  he  chanced  to  see  a  beautiful  mar- 
raigeable  maiden,.  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Mcathian  King. 
And,  as  the  usurper,  though  now  grown  old,  was  still  inveteratc 
in  the  indulgence  of ,  his  lusts,  he  demanded  the  maid  from  her 
father  with  the  intention  of  making  her  his  mistress.  *'  My  lord/' 
replied  Maelsechlainn,  "I  know  full  well,  that  thou  ctost  not 
mean  to  take  my  daughter  as  thy  marriecí  wife,  but  that  what 
thou  desirest  is  to  possess  her  fof  a  while  as  thy  mistress.  I 
therefore  beseech  thee  to  make  no  public  demand  of  me  for 
mychildj  lest  she  be  prevented  from  getting  a  husband.     But,  as 
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tliy  fortress  is  near  this  lis/'  wliere  I  live,  I  sliall  seiíd  tlie  maid* 
en  privately  to  tliy  dwelling,  and  slie  sliall  be  accompanied  by 
íifteen  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  Idvely  women  in  ali  Meath, 
and  I  know  tliat  when  tliou  hast  seen  tliose  women,  tboii  wilt 
feel  neither  love  nor  desire  for  my  own  daughter,  &o  mucli  do 
they  exceed  lier  in  beauty."  Tliis  plan  was  pleasing  to  Turge^ 
sius,  and  between  them,  they  íixed  upon  a  particular  nigiit  when 
the  maiden  and  her  attendant  train  of  beautiful  women  were  to 
be  brought  into  the  fortress  of  the  tyrant. 

It  so  happened  that,  about  this  time,  there  was  to  be  a  general 
assemblage  and  public  convention  around  Turgesius  at  Ath-cliath, 
and  ali  that  there  was  then  in  Ireland  of  Lochlannach  chieftaina^ 
were  gathered  together  thereat,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  counsel 
as  to  how  they  might  best  guard  the  country  and  maintain  their 
own  possession  thereof. 

Whilst  they  were  staying  there,  Turgesius  communicated  the 
arrangement  made  between  himself  and  Maelsechlainn,  to  some 
of  the  assembled  captains,  and  he  promised  women  to  a  certain 
number  of  them,  whom  he  had  asked  to  accompany  him.  He 
then  set  out  witli  fiftecn  of  the  most  venturesome  and  lascivioug 
of  thosQ  lords,  and  they  made  neither  stop  nor  stay  unlil  they 
reached  liis  fortress  in  Síeath.    • 

Maelsechlainn,  during  the  same  time,  had  privately  brought 
together  íifteen  of  the  most  comely  youths,  without  beards,  that 
could  be  found  in  Meath,  and  caused  them  to  put  on  female  at- 
tire,  under  which  each  of  them  carried  a  sharp  sword  in  his  gir- 
dle.  Thus,  did  he  prepare  to  send  these  youths  instead  of  wo- 
men to  meet  Turgesius,  in  company  with  his  daughter.  Then, 
when  the  night  appointed  for  sending  her  to. the  tyrant  had 
come,  the  maiden  set  out  with  her  band  of  counterfeit  women, 
and  when  she  had  come  close  to  the  fortress,  thus  escorted,  a  pri- 
vate  message  was  sent  to  Turgesius,  acquainting  him  that  she 
had  arrived  with  her  female  companions,  and  was  ready  to  go 
meet  him.  Turgesius,  u])on  receiving  this  message,  commanded 
the  chieftains,  who  were  in  his  company,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
their  chambers,  telling  that  he  would  send  the  women  thither  to 
them,  according  to  his  promise.  Upon  this  they  made  a  one 
single  pile  of  their  arms  upon  the  table,  which  stood  in  the  hall, 
andwent  each  to  his  own  private  chamber,  and  there  they  waited 
until  the  women  shoúld  be  distributed  amongst  them.  Whilst 
this  was  taking  place,  Maelsechlainn  carne  up  to  his  daughter 
with  an  armed  host,  and  tliere  he  commanded  some  of  those 

"  jL?s;  i.  e.,  a  circular  fort,encircled    story  from  Cambrensis,  for  tlie  Irish 
by  an  cartlien  dyke  and  a  ditch.  Keat-    records  do  not  recount  it. 
ing  has  also  borrowed  this  romantic 
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youtlis,  Avlio  liad  been  disguised  as  women,  to  lay  firm  liold  upon 
Turgesius  and  to  take  him  captive,  as  soon  as  ever  lie  might  at- 
tempt  to  lay  his  hand  upoii  the  maiden  in  order  to  detaiii  lier 
with  liimself ;  the  otliers  he  commanded  to  seize  upon  the  arais, 
and  to  fali  upon  the  chieftains  that  were  in  the  honse ;  and 
he  promised,  moreover,  that  he  wonld  himself  dash  in  with  his 
host,  npon  hearing  the  íirst  crj,  in  order  to  aid  theni  in  dispatch- 
ing  the  Lochlannaigh. 

His  daughter,  therenpon,  entered  the  fortress  throngh  a  post- 
em, and  tarried  not  mitil  she  carne  to  the  chamber  of  Turgesius, 
ivho  immcdiately  cast  a  scrutinizing  glance  upon  the  lady,  and 
upon  lier  escort,  and  none  of  the  latter  was  pleasing  to  him  ex- 
cept  herself;  and  he  thereupon  laid  his  hand  upon  her,  in 
order  to  keep  her  in  his  company.  But  as  soon  as  the  youths 
saw  this,  one  body  of  them  seized  him  with  violence,  and  made 
him  their  captive ;  while  another  body  seized  upon  the  arms,  of 
which  thcy  immediately  made  themselves  the  raasters.  Mael- 
sechlainn  soon  after  broke  in  with  his  armed  host,  and  together 
they  fell  upon  ali  of  the  Lochlannaigh  tliey  found  in  the  fortress, 
and  of  them  they  spared  neither  chief  nor  serf,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Turgesius  himself.  Then,  having  sacked  the  fort- 
ress, they  brought  oíf  Turgesius  to  the  dun-lis  of  Maelsech- 
lainn,  where  they  held  him  for  a  short  time  in  chains. 

ISTow  when  the  rest  of  the  Lochlannaigh  throughout  L^elandheard 
that  their  principal  chiefs  had  beenthus  slaughtered,  and  that  the 
tyrant,  Turgesius,  had  been  captured  in  Meath  by  Maelsech- 
lainn,  there  fcU  a  great  terror  and  loss  of  coníidence  upon  them 
ali,  so  tliat  those  of  them  that  were  stationed  in  the  lieart  of  the 
country,  far  awaj  from  the  great  seaport  towns,  stole  away  by 
night,  thronging  in  gangs  towards  their  ships,  with  the  intention 
of  escaping  out  of  Ireland :  and  those  that  were  stationed  in  the 
seaport  towns,  íled  to  their  ships,  to  avoid  the  onslaught  of  the 
Gaels,  who  were  in  chase  of  them.  And,  in  this  manner,  were 
ali  the  Lochlannaigh  driven  out  of  Ireland  at  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  remnant  that  remained  therein,  after  their 
rout,  under  subjection  to  the  Gaels. 

Turgesius  was  then  drowned  by  Maelscchlainn,  in  Loch 
Aninn  ;^*  and  from  that  deed  it  resulted  that  the  Gaelic  nobles, 
with  one  accord,  elected  him  as  Ard-righ  of  Ireland,  for  it  was 
he  that  had  freed  their  country  from  the  bondage  of  the  men  of 
Lochlainn. 

"  Loch  Aninn.    Now  Loch  Ennell,  Loch  Owel,  also  near  Mullingar,  waa 

near  Mullingar,  in  the  county  of  West-  the  lake  in  which  the  Prince  of  Meath 

meath.   This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  Irish  had  drowned  the  Norse  Chief. 
authorities  state  that  Loch  Uair,  now 
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Buchanan  relates  tliat  Gregoir,  King  of  Alba,  invaded  Ire- 
land  witli  a  numerons  army  in  tlie  year  of  oiir  Lord  eiglit  liimdred 
and  sevcntj-eiglit/^  and  that  Le  both  pillaged  tlie  countrj  and  slew 
Brian  and  Concobar,  tlie  two  guardians  of  the  Irisli  king,  for 
(according  to  liim)  the  King  of  Ireland  was  tlien  in  liis  cliildhood. 
But  tliis  assertion  cannot  possibly  be  true,  fornowhere  in  tlie  Irish 
records  do  we  read,  from  tlie  time  of  Slangi,  (tlie  íirst  king  of  the 
Fer-Bolgs,)  to  the  invasion  of  the  English,  that  any  king  bad  ever 
reigned  in  Ireland,  Avho  had  not  arrive.d  at  the  regai  authority 
through  the  choice  of  the  people,  and  the  greatness  of  his  actions, 
and  the  niigiit  of  his  arm.  And  besides  it  was  the  iisurper, 
'TurgesiuSj  that  was  tyrant  o  ver  Ireland  at  that  time. 

MAELSECHLAINN,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  8o4J®  Maelsechlainn,"  son  of  Maelrnanaidh,  son  of  Dom- 
nall,  son  of  Miircadb,  son  of  Diarrnaid,  son  of  Armedach  Caech, 
son  of  Conall  Guth-binn,  son  of  Suibni;  son  of  Colman  Mor, 
gon  of  Diarmaid,  sqn  of  Fergus  Kerbeòl,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn, 
lield  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  sixteen  years.  Arog,  daugh- 
ter  of  Cathal,  son  of  Fiachra,  King  of  the  Fera  Kcll,  was  the 
motlier  of  tliis  Maelsechlainn. 

_  Now,  wlien  the  men  of  Lochlainn  had  been  expelled  by  Mael- 
sechlainn and  the  nobles  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  just  related ; 
the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  took  coiinsel  together  in  Norwegin,  in  or- 
der  to  determine  npon  some  means  and  some  plan  b}^  which  tliey 
might  obtain  a  foothold  in  Ireland,  in  hopes  that  they  might 
thns  snccecd  in  seizing  upon  the  masterdom  of  that  country  a 
second  time.  The  plan  adopted  by  them  on  tliis  occasion,  was 
to  equip  three  captai ns,  spruog  from  the  noblest  blood  of  Nor- 
wegio,  and  to  send  them  witli  a  íleet  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  possession  of  some  stations  for  pnrposes  of  trado. 
And  with   them,   they  accordingly  embarked   many   tempting 

'^  EigJit  Tliinãrcd  and  Seventy-cight.  not  easy  for  a  man  of  mature  age  to 

Here  Keating  is  thirty-íive  years  or  liolcl  that  always  dangeroiis,  and  often 

more  in  advaíico   of  tlie  real  time,  in  little  more  than  nominal  title. 

consequence"  of  liis  having  assigned  a  ^°  A.  D.  845. — Four  Masters. 

reign  of  44  years  to  Doranall  IV.,  son  "  Maelsechlainn  I.     In  Irisli  tliia 

of  Murcadli,  and  having  given  one  of  monarch's  name  is  pronounced  Mai- 

thirteen  to  Turgesius,  who  should  not  laiighlm,  the  initial  letter  of  sechlainn 

have  been  at  ali  enumerated  amongst  being  mortified.    It  is  found  written  • 

the  monarchs.     Buchanaa's  assertion  Maeilsheachíainn  "m  the  more  modern 

is  nevertheless  untrue  ;  for  it  was  im-  Irish  writers.  In  writing  English,  some 

possible,  that  thcre  could  have  been  an  call    him    Melaghlin,  which    is  well 

Irish  king,  who  was  a  minor. '  The  enough,  but  others  barbarously  trans- 

heirship  to  the  throne  was    divided  slate  his  name  Malachy. 
among  so  many  noble  tribes,  that  it  was 
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Tvares,  and  many  valuablc  jewels,  witli  tlie  design,  of  prcsenting 
tlicm  to  the  men  of  Irei  and,  in  tlie  hope  of  th  as  S3curing  tlieir 
friendship  and  peaco,  for  tliej  deemed  tiiat  tliej  miglit  thus  sue- 
ceed  in  surreptitiously  íixing  a  grasp  upon  tlie  Irisli  soil,  and  miglit 
then  bo  enabled  to  oppress  the  Irisli  pcople  again.  licre  foUows 
Avhat  the  Polychron^con  relates  upon  this  siibject:  "After  the 
death  of  Turgesiiis,  thrce  brothcrs,  nanied  Amelanus,  Cjriacus, 
and  Imorus,  coming  from  the  eastern  parts  of  ISTorwcgia,  landed 
on  this  island  with  their  followers,  as  if  for  the  pnrposo  of  de- 
manding  peace,  and  nncler  the  pretext  of  establisliing  a  trade, 
and  there,  with  the  consent  of  the  Iliberni,  who  wcre  given  to 
peaco,  they  took  possession  of  some  seaboard  places,  and  built 
threecities  thereon,  to  wit,  AVaterfordia,  Dublinium,  and  Lymer- 
icum,  and  from  these  cities,  when  their  numbers  had  increased, 
they  frequently  insnlted,  the  natives  of  the  land."^^ 

It  ma}^  be  easily  understood  from  the  words,  just  quotecl,  that 
it  was  through  the  treachery  of  these  three  captains  that  the  Finn- 
Lochlannaigh  from  Norwegia  found  the  means  of  repcating  their 
devastations  in  Ireland.  And  there  were  two  causes  for  the 
second  growth  of  their  strength  in  this  'country;  the  íirst 
cause  was  that  copious  aid  in  men  and  ships  kept  constantly 
aniving  to  them  from  Norwegia ;  the  second  cause  arose  from 
the  hostilities  and  rivalries  that  prevailed  amongst  the  Gaels 
tlicmselves  abont  that  time,  for  by  these  the  strength  of  the 
Irish  nation  Avas  very  much  wasted.  And,  besides,  it  was  the 
wont  of  the  rival  chieftain^  to  give  free  quarters  to  warriors  of 
the  Lochlannach  race,  whom  they  thus  retained  in  their  service. 
Thence  it  resulted  that  they  regained  great  sway  in  Ireland,  and 
retained  it  until  the  tim^e  of  Brian  Boromha,  as  shall  be  explain- 
ed  in  the  following  pages  upon  the  authority  of  the  Irish  An- 
uais. 

Ârrival  of  the  DUBH-LGCHLANisrAiGii'^  or  danes. 

Whilst  the  Finn-Lochlannaigh  wcre  harassmg  the  country 

'^  Post  obitum  Turgesii,  cie  Norwe-  The  Fair  Strangers,  or  Finn-Lochlan- 

gia3  partibus,  quasi  sub  pacis  intuitu  et  naigli,   were    the   Noinvogians.      The 

mercaturaí  "exerceu das    praitextu,  três  above-mentioned  event  is  llius  recorded 

fratrcs,  Amelaiuis,  Oyriacns,  et  Imoriis,  in  the  Irish  Armais. 

cum  sua  sequela  in  hanc  insulam  appu-  "  A.  D.  847.  The  3rd  ycar  of  Mael- 

lenint,  et  de  consensu  Hibernorum,  olio  sechlainn.    A  íleet  of  seven  score  ships 

deditorum,  três  civitates,  viz.,  Water-  of  the  people  of  the  king  of  the  foreign- 

fordiam,  Dublinium  et  Lymericum  con-  ers  came  to  contend  with  the  foreign- 

struxerunt,  qui  tameu  numero  succres-  ers  that  were  in  Ireland  beforc  them, 

centes  contra  indígenas  frequenter  in-  so  tliat  they  disturbed  the  country  be- 

Bultabant.  tween  them.        * 

19  jirrival  of  the  Dubh-Lochiannaigh,  A.  D.  849.    The  Duhh-Glioill^  i.  e. 

.  e.  -the  Black  Scandinavians,  or  Danes.  Dark  Strangers,  or  the  Danes,  arrived 
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after  tliis  fesliion,  tliero  arrived  a  large  fleet  of  Dubli-Loohlan- 
naigliat  Atli-cliath  from  Dania — thatis,  from  Denmark;  and  the 
coasts  of  tbe  country  were  devastated  by  them,  and  great  num- 
bers  of  its  inliabitants  were  slaugbtored.  Thereupon  the  Fiim- 
Lociilannaigli  mustered  tlieir  forces  to  repel  the  latest  intruders, 
and  abattle  was  fought  between  both  these  foreign  races  at  Linn- 
Dnachaill,  where  the  Finn  Lochlannaigh  were  put  to  the  rout, 
and  one  thousand  of  their  warriors  were  slain.  By  this  victory 
the  Dabh-Lochlannaigh  gained  great  supremacy  in  Ireland, 
Soon  after  this,  Amlaeibh/*  son  of  the  kÍDg  of  Lochlainn,  arriv^ed 
in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  lordship  of  the 
Dubh-Lochlannaigh  or  Danes,  and  forced  a  great  number  of  the 
men  of  Irehmd  to  pay  liim  tribute ! 

It  was  about  this  tíiat  Olcobar,  son  of  Kinaeth,  King  of  Mun- 
ster,'^  died.  Then,  also,  died  Niall,  son  of  Gellan,  a  man  who 
had  lived  for  thirty  years  withont  food  or  drink.  And  Flath- 
niadh,  bishop  of  Birra,  and  Corrnac,  bishop  of  Laithrech  Briuin,^'* 
died  also  about  this  time. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  at  a  Eegal  Convention  of  the 
men  of   Ireland   was  called  together  at  Eath-Aeda-mic-Bric,''* 


at  Atli-cliatli,  and  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter  of  the  Finn-Ghoill  (Fair  StraDgers, 
ortlie  Norwegians),  and  plimdered  the 
fortress  of  both  people  and  property. 
Another  depredation^  by  the  Dubli 
Ghoill  upon  the  Finn-Ghoill  at  Linn 
Duachaill,  where  they  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  latter. 

A.  D.  850i  A  íleet  of  eight  score 
Bliips  of  lhe  Finn-Ghoill  arrived  at 
Snamli  Eignech  (now  Carlingford 
Lougli),  to  give  battle  to  the  Dubli- 
Ghoill,  and  they  fought  with  eacli  other 
for  thrce  days  and  three  nights  ;  and 
the  Dubh-Ghoill  gained  the  victory, 
and  the  Finn-Ghoill  left  their  ships  to 
their  vanquishers." — See  Four  Masters. 

2°  Ârnlaeíhh.  "  A.  D.  851.  Amlae- 
ibh  [Owlave  or  Ouleevé),  King  of 
Lochlainn,  carne  to  Ireland,  so  that  ali 
the  foreign  tribes  in  Ireland  submitted 
to  him ;  and  they  exacted  rent  from 
the  Gaeidhil  (the  Irish).''— J5. 

^'  Olcobar,  King  of  Munster.  This 
death  is  entercd  under  A.  D.  849.  The 
men  of  M*anster  fought  successfuUy 
against  the  Sea-Kings  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  royal  bishop,  Olcobar. 
The  battle  which  he  fought  against 
them  at  Sciath  Nechtain,  near  Oastle- 
derm(it,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was 


prematurely  introduced  by  Keating 
under  the  last  reign,  as  is  seen  by  the 
following  entries  : 

*'A.D.  846.  A  battle  was  gained 
by  Maèlsechiainn,  son  of  Maelriianaidh, 
over  the  Danes,  at  Forach  (near  the 
Hill  of  Skreen  in  Meath),  where  seven 
hundred  of  them  were  slain.  Another 
battle  v/as  gained  by  Olcobar,  King  of 
Munster  ;  and  by  Lorcan,  son  of  Kel- 
lach.  King  of  Leinster,  having  the 
Leinstermen  and  Munstermen  with 
them,  at  Sciath  Nechtain,  wherein 
Earl  Tomrar,  tanist  of  the  King  of 
Lochlainn,  and  twelve  hundred  along 
with  him,  were  slain.  A  hosting  was 
made  by  Olcobar,  to  demolish  the  first 
of  Corcach  (Cork),  against  the  for- 
eigners." — Id.  T^Q  plundering  of 
Imlech  lubair,  or  Emly,  by  the  for- 
eigners,  took  placa  in  the  previous 
year  (845). 

^  Laithrech  Briuin,  Now  Laragh- 
brien,  in  Kildare.  Cormac,  scribe^ 
anchorite,  and  bishop,  died  in  854. 
Niall,  son  of  Gialan,  died  in  the  sanie 
year.  Flaithniadh  {Flãh  neea),  son  of 
Oongal,  died  in  851. 

^^Rath-Aeda-mic-Bric.  Now  Eath- 
hugh,  in  the  barony  of  Moycashel, 
county  Westmeath.    "A.  D.  857.    A 
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aroiind  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Temliair  and  Ettgna,  Comarba 
of  St.  Patrick ;  and  there,  Kerball,  King  of  Ossory,  made  siib- 
mission  to  tbe  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick.  It  was  tbere,  also,  tbat 
Maelguala,  son  of  Donngal,  King  of  Munster,  and  Kerball,  King 
of  Osraide,^*  made  peace  witli  Letb  Cuinn. 

Soon  after  tbis,  tlie  Nortbmen  stoned  to  death  Maelguala, 
King  of  Munster."  About  tlie  same  time  Maelsecblainn,  King 
of  Ireland,  fougbt  the  battle  of  Drum-da-Maighe,^^  where  he  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  Locblannaigli  of  Atb^-Cliath.  About 
the  same  time  died  Domnall,  son  of  Alpin,  King  of  the  Picts ; 
and  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruanaidh,  King  of  Ireland,  died 
himself  soon  after. 


great  meeting  of  tlie  chieftains  of  Ire- 
land, was  collected  by  King  Maelsech- 
lainn to  Rath-Aeda-mic-Bric,  with 
Fethgna  (or  Ethgna),  successor  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  Suairlech,  successor  of 
St.  Finnia,  to  establish  peace  and  con- 
cord  between  the  men  of  Ireland ;  and 
here  Kerball  (Oearball),  King  of  Os- 
raide,  gave  the  award  of  the  succes- 
Bors  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Finnia  to 
the  King  of  Ireland,  after  Kerball  had 
been  fortynights  atEreros  (in  Meath), 
and  the  son  of  the  King  of  Lochlainn, 
at  íirst  along  with  him,  plundering 
Meath.  And  after  they  had  awarded 
that  the  King  of  Osraide  should  be  in 
league  with  Leth  Cuinn,  Maelgualai, 
Bon"  of  Donngal,  King  of  Munster, 
tendered  his  allegiance. 

^*  Kerball,  King  of  Osraide.  This 
toparch  had  recently  been  the  ally  of 
the  Danes,  and  had  plundered  Leinster 
and  Meath,  in  conjunction  with  Am- 
laeibh  and  Imhar  (h'í^^)>  ^^^  Danish 
chiefs  of  Dublin. 

'^  Maelguala,  King  of  Munster.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  foreigners,  he 
had  refused  to  do^  homage  to  the  Ãrd- 
righ.  But  the  latter  had  invaded  his 
principality  in  8õ6,  when  he  tarried 
ten  nights  at  Emly,  defeated  its  chiefs 
at  Carn  Lughdach,  and  carried  ofí'  the 
hostages  of  ali  Munster.  This  was 
the  second  occasion  on  which  Maelse- 
chlainn had  to  make  Munster  acknow- 
ledge  his  authority  by  the  force  of  arms. 
The  stoning  to  death  of  Maelguala 
happened  shortly  after  his  return  from 
the  Royal  Oonvention. 

^  Drum-da-Maighe,  i.  e.  the  Ridge 


of  the  two  Plains.  A  remarkable 
Hill  in  the  barony  of  Coolestown, 
King's  county.  "A.  D.  859.  The  15th 
year  of  Maelsechlainn.  The  battle  of 
Drum-da-Maigh  was  given  by  Maelse- 
chlainn to  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath, 
where  many  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain  by  him." — Four  Masters.  The 
other  principal  victories,  gained  by  tho 
Gaels  over  the  foreigners  and  their 
abettors,  during  this  monarch's  reign, 
are  thus  recorded. 

A.  D  845.  The  demolition  of  the 
Tsland  of  Lock  Munremar  (novv  Lough 
Ramor),  against  a  great  crovvd  of  the 
sons  of  death  (i.  e.  malefactors),  of  the 
Luighni  and  Galenga,  who  were  plund- 
ering the  country  at  the  instigation  of 
the  foreigners,  and  they  were  de- 
stroyed  by  him.  A  slaughter  was 
made  of  the  foreigners  of  Ath-clialh, 
at  Carn  Brainrait,  by  Kerball,  son  of 
Dongall,  Lord  of  Osraide,  where  tw.elve 
hundred  of  them  were  slain. 

A.  D.  846.  Tighernach,  Lord  of 
Loch  Gabar,  defeated  them  at  Doirre- 
Disirt  Dachonna,  where  twelve  score 
of  them  were  slain  by  him. 

A.  D.  847.  The  plundering  of  Dubh- 
linn  (now  Dublin,  and  also  called  Ath- 
cliath),  by  Maelsechlainn,  and  by 
Tighernach,  Lord  of  Loch  Gabar. 

A.  D .  849.  Kinaeth,  son  of  Conaing, 
Lord  of  Kiannachta-Breagh,  was 
drowned  in  the  Aingi  (now  the  ri  ver 
Nanny),  by  the  people  of  King  Mael- 
sechlainn and  Tighernach,  Lord  of  Loch 
Gabor,  to  revenge  upon  him  the  acta 
he  had  committed  against  both  laity 
and  clergy.    (These  evils  consisted  in 
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AEDH  FINN-LIATH,   AED-RIGH. 

A.  D.  870."  Aedh  Finn-liatli,''  son  of  Niall  FrasacTi,  of  tlie 
line  of  Erimhòn,  lield  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  sixteen  years. 
Gormílaitli,  daughter  of  Domnall,  son  of  Donncadh,  was  the  wife 
of  tliis  King ;  Maelmuri,  daughter  of  Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin,^' 
King  of  Alba,  was  his  wife,  and  it  was  she  that  was  mother  of 
Nialí  Glun-dubh. 

The  foUowing  deeds  were  done  during  the  reign  of  this  prince: 
Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh, ^°who  was  King  over  the  halfofMeath, 
was  slain  by  Amlaeibh,  son  of  the  King  of  Lochlainn,  at  Clúain 
Iraird.  After  this,  the  same  Amlaeibh  proceeded  to  Foirtrenn  in 
Alba,  and  there  pillaged  the  Picts,  from  whom  he  bore  oíf  hostages. 

It  was  now  that  Aedh  Finn-liath,  King  of  Ireland,  won  a  great 
battle^^  over  the  Lochlannaigh  ;  and  thence  he  bore  off  the  bodi- 


the  plundering  of  the  Soathern  Ui 
Neill,  from  the  Shannon  to  the  Sea, 
during  the  previous  year,  by  the  aid  of 
the  foreigners  ;  the  demolition  of  the 
island  fortress  of  TigJiernach,  on  Loch 
Gabor;  and  the  burningof  the  oratories 
of  Treoit  (now  Trevet),  with  220  per- 
Bons  therein. 

"A.  D.  8Õ0.  A  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  foreigners  in  the  east  of  Breagh, 
and  another  slaughter  was  made  of 
them  at  Rath  Aldain  (now  Eathallon, 
uear  Duleck),  by  the  Kiamiachta,  in 
one  month." — 16. 

^  A.  D.  861.~B.  This  date  is  two 
years  behind  the  real  time,  which  is 
A.D.  863. 

•^  Aedh  YII.  He  was  of  the  Ki- 
nel  Eogain  branch,  of  the  northern 
Ui  Neill. 

^^  Kinaeth,  son  of  Alpin.  —  He  is 
calied  Keneth  MacAlpin,  or  Keneth, 
by  the  Scotch  wríters.  He  was  the 
Sith  King  of  the  Dal-Riada  of  Alba. 
"  In  A.D.  850,  being  the  12th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  engaged  the  Picts  in  a 
battle,  renewed  seven  times  in  one  day, 
and  at  last  totally  defeated  them. 
Mar  chi  ng  thence  to  Scone,  he  put  to 
death  Druskin,  son  of  Feradath,  the 
last  King  of  thíi  Picts,  after  which  he 
United  their  kingdom  to  his  own." — 
0'Flaherty.  That  this  conqueror  had 
received  aid  from  his  Irish  kinsmen  in 
his  victories  over  the  Picts,  we  have 
proof  in  the  following  entry,  which  is 
found  in  the  Irish  annals,  under  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Niall  Fras- 
ftch;  *'A.  D.  835.    Gofraidh,  son  of 


Fergus,  chief  of  the  Oirghialla,  went  to 
Alba,  to  strengthen  the  Dal  Riada,  at 
request  of  Kinaeth,  sou  of  Alpin."— 
Sse  Four  Mnsters. 

^  Concobar,  son  of  Donncadh.  He 
was  drowned  at  Clonard,  in  862. 
Meath  had  been  overrun  by  the  Danish 
chiefs  Amlaeibh,  Imhar,  and  Uailsi, 
during  the  previous  year  (A.  D.  861), 
when  the  ancient  pyramidal  mounda 
of  New  Grange,  Knowth,  Dowth.  and 
the  Cave  of  the  the  Wife  of  Gobhan, 
in  the  Great  Mound  at  Drogheda,  had 
been  broken  open  and  plundered  by 
them. 

''  Great  Battle.  "A.D.  864.  A 
complete  muster  of  the  men  of  the 
North,  was  made  by  Aedh  Finn-liath, 
so  that  he  plundered  the  fortresses  of 
the  foreigners  wherever  they  were,  both 
in  Kinèl  Eogain  and  Dal  Araide,  and 
he  carried  ofl  their  cattle  and  accoutre- 
ments,  their  goods  and  chattles.  And 
the  foreigners  came  together  at  Loch- 
Febail-mic-Lodain  (i.  e.  the  Lake  of 
í'ebal,  son  of  Lpdan,  now  Lough 
Foyle).  After  Aedh,  King  of  Ireland, 
had  heard  that  they  were  gathering  on 
the  borders  of  his  country,  he  was  not 
negligent  in  attending  to  them,  for  he 
marched  towards  them  with  ali  his 
forces  ;  and  a  battle  was  fought  fierce- 
ly  and  spiritedly  between  them.  The 
victory  was  gained  over  the  foreigners, 
and  a  slaughter  was  made  of  them. 
Their  heads  were  collected  to  one  place 
in  presence  of  the^  King,  and  twelve 
score  heads  were  rèckoned  before  him, 
which  was  the  number  slain  in  that 
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less  heads  of  twenty  of  their  chief  captains,  aftcr  liaving  slauglit- 
ered  twelve  hundred  of  their  liost ;  and  he  plundered  and  sacked 
their  fortresses,  taking  away  both  their  cattle  and  their  treasures. 
It  was  not  long  after  that,  when  the  fortress  of  Amlaeibh,  son  of 
the  King  of  Lochlainn,  atCluain  Dalcain,  was  burned  by  the  sou 
of  Gaeithen,^^  and  by  Mael  Kiarain,  son  of  Eonan,^^  by  whom 
one  hundred  chiefs  of  the  foreigners  were  slain.  It  was  after 
this  that  Amlaeibh  sacked  Ard  Macha,  where  ten  hundred  of  the 
Gaels  were  either  killed  or  grievously  Avounded;^*  and  whence  ho 
carried  off  much  property  and  treasure. 

It  was  during  this  time,  also,  that  Kennfaeladh,^'  son  of 
Moch-tigherna,  died,  having  then  reigned  for  thirteen  year.s  as 
King  of  Munster ;  and,  after  him,  Donncadh,  son  of  Dubdaboi- 
renn,.  held  the  kingdom  of  Munster  for  fourteen  years.  Now 
also  died  Conall,  bishop  of  Kill-Sgiri.''  And  then,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Picts  and  the  Dubh-LochlanníMgh,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  former  nation  were  siain.  After  that, 
Rnghri,  son  of  Moirminn,^^  King  of  Britain,  escaped  to  Ireland, 
fleeing  before  the  Lochlannaigh ;  and  the  relics  of  tífc.  Columkille'* 


battle,  besides  the  numbers  of  them 
that  were  wounded  and  carried  off  by 
him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  who 
died  of  their  wounds  sometime  after- 
wards." — Four  Masters. 

^  Son  of  Gaeitheíi.  His  name  was 
Kinneidigh,  and  he  was  chieftain  of 
Laeighis,  or  Leix,  the  country  of  the 
0'Moores.  Amlaeibh' s  fortress,  at 
Cluain  Dolcain  (now  Clondalken),  was 
destroyed  by  him  in  865.  He  defeat- 
ed  the  Danes  again,  witliin  the  same 
year,  at  Dublin,. where  he  slew  their 
chief,  Odolbh  Micle. 

^^  Maelkiaran,  son  of  Ronan,  This 
chief,  one  of  the  most  valiant  cham- 
pions  of  his  time,  was  slain  during  tbe 
ensuing  year.  His  death  is  thus  re- 
corded,  under  A.  D.  67  :  "  Maelkiaran, 
són  of  Ronan,  champion  of  the  East  of 
Ireland,  and  a  hero-plunderer  of  the 
foreigners,  was  slain." — Four  Masters. 

^  Killed  or  Wounded.  "Ten  hun- 
dred was  the  number  there  cut  ofiT  both 
by  wounding  and  suffocation." — Ih, 
This  happened  in  867. 

^  Kennfaeladh.  He  had  been  abbot 
of  Emly,  and  succeeded  the  unfortu- 
nate  Maelguala  on  the  throne  of  Ca- 
fihel.     He  died  about  the  year  870. 

^  KilUSgiri,  now  Kiilskeery  in 
Meath.  The  bishop,  Conall,  died  in 
865. 


^  Rughri,  son  of  Moirminn.  "A.  D. 

874.  Ruaidhri,  son  of  Moirmind,  King 
of  Britain  (Wales),  carne  to  Ireland  to 
shun  the  Diibh-íjhenti.'/ — Four  Masters. 

''  Relics  of  St.  Columkille.     "  A.  D. 

875.  The  shrine  of  Columkille  was 
brought  to  Ireland  to  avoid  the  for- 
eigners."— Ih, 

A.  D.  861.  The  killing  of  the  fo- 
reigners atFerta-na-g^aerach,  by  Ker- 
ball  (King  of  Osraide),  so  that  40  heads 
v^^ere  left  to  him,  and  that  he  banished 
them  from  the  territory.  (This  place 
is  now  called  Fertagh,  barony  of  Gal- 
moy,  county  Kilkenny.) 

A.  D.  864.  A  victory  was  gained 
over  the  foreigners  of  Eochaiil  (Youg- 
hal,  then  a  Danish  station),  by  ths 
Desi,  and  the  fortress  was  destroyed. 
A  slaughter  was  of  the  foreigners,  by 
the  men  of  the  North  of  Osraide,  and 
by  Kinneidigh,  son  of  Gaeithen,  at 
Mindroichet  (now  Monadrehid,  near 
]Borris-in-Ossory.) 

A.  D.  865.  Gnimbeolu,  chief  of  the 
foreigners  of  Corcach  (Cork),  was  slaia 
by  the  Desi. 

A.  D.  866.  Flann,  son  of  Conaing, 
Lord  of  Breagh,  collected  the  merf 
of  Breagh  and  Leinster,  and  the  fo- 
reigners to  Kill  Ua  n-Daighri  (keel-oo" 
noirie)j  four  thousaníi  was  the  number 
of  his  forces,  against  the  King  Aedh 
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were  bronglit  froni  Alba.  into  Ireland  to   preserve  tliem  from 
tlie  same  ravagers. 

Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  relates  tliat  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna, 
was,  at  tliis  time,  King  of  Tiiomoncl.  He  says,  likewise,  that 
the  nortli  side  of  Casíiel,  as  far  as  the  gates  of  the  palace,  be- 
longed  to  the  Dal-g-Cais,  whenever  the  rule  of  that  tiibe  was 
coníined  to  Thomond,  or  North  Munster.  The  territory  of  this 
tribe  was  composed  of  twelve  tricha-kèd,  or  cantons,  and  com- 
prised  ali  the  land  that  lies  from  Leim  Conculainn  to  the  Bèlach 
Mor  or  Great  Eoad  of  Osraide,  and  from  Sliabh  Echtaide  {Slieve 
Aughty\  to  Sliabh  Eiblinni  {Slieve  Eilinni),  It  was  their  right 
to  march  in  the  van  of  the  host  of  Munster,  when  invading  a 
hostile  territory,  and  to  form  the  rear  guard  when  retreating 
before  the  foe ;  as  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan,  has  said  in  the  foi- 
lowing  verse : 

"  When  the  foe  is  iiivaded,  they  march  in  the  van ; 
And  the  rear  is  their  right  on  the  homeward  retreat ; 
'Tis  a  mced  of  their  prowess  in  battle's  rude  shock, 
Whose  perils  ne'er  daunted  the  Children  of  Cas." 

Aedh  Finn-laith''®  died  at  Drum  Inasglainn,  in  the  territory  of 
Conalli ;  and  Tigernach,  son  of  Muredach,  bishop  of  Drum  ínis- 
glainn,  died  about  the  same  time. 


Finn-Iiath.  Aedh  had  only  one  thous- 
and,  to2:ether  with  Concobar,  son  of 
Tadg  Mor,  King  of  Oonnaught.  The 
battíe  was  eagerly  and  earnestly  fought 
betweon  them,  and  the  victory  was  at 
length  gained  over  the  men  of  Breagh 
and  the  Leinstermen  and  the  foreigners ; 
and  a  slaughter  was  made  of  them,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  foreigners  were 
massacred  thcrein.  Flann,  Lord  of 
Breagh,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Edersgèl, 
Lord  of  Loch  Gabor,  and  Carias,  son 
of  Amlaeibh,  i.  e.  son  of  the  Lord  of 
the  foreigners,  were  also  slain  in  that 
battle.  There  fell  on  the  other  side, 
Factna,  son  of  Maelduin,  Righdamna 
(i.e.  King  clect),  of  the  Noríh,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle.  (Kill-Ua-n  Daighri 
is  probably  Killaderry,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.)— J5. 

The  principal  depredations  recorded 
as  committed  by  the  invadere,  besidos 
those  already  recorded,  are,  the  slaying 
of  Kermad,  son  cf  Cathernach,  Lord  of 
Corça  Baskinn,  in  862  ;  Conn,  son  of 
Kinaedh,  Lord  of  Ui  Barchi-tiri  (now 
Slievemargy,  Qucen^s  county),  was 
slain  in  866,  while  demolishing  a  for- 


Dongal,  sufFered  martyráom  from  the 
foreigners  at  Disert  Diarmoda  (Castle- 
dermot),  in  867  ;  Maelsechlainn,  Lord 
of  South  Breagh,  was  slain  by  them  in 
868 ;  in  869  Ailill,  or  Olild,  King  of 
Leinster,  was  slain  by  them  ;  the  men 
of  the  Three  Plains  and  the  Comainns 
(in  the  North  oí'  Kilkenny),  as  far  aa 
Sliabh  Bladma,  were  plundered  by  the 
lords  of  the  foreigners,  during  the 
snow  at  Bridgetmas,  in  870  ;  the 
Danes  of  Ath-cliath  plundered  Mun- 
ster in  871  ;  the  church  of  Kill-mor- 
mic-Emhir  (now  Kilmore,  near  Ar- 
magh),  was  plundered  by  them  in  859. 
Besides  these,  the  Finn-Ghenti  and  the 
Dubh-Ghenti  fought  against  one  an- 
other  on  Loch  Cuan,  where  Alband, 
the  chief  of  the  Dubh-Ghenti  or  Danes, 
was  slain.  In  fact,  the  contentions 
between  the  two  nations  of  invaders, 
seem  to  have  now  counterbalanced 
those  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  saved 
the  latter  from  the  subjugation  that 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
their  intestine  feuds. 

'^  Aedh  Finn-liath,  died.   'The    real 
year  of  his  death  is  879.    He  left  two 


tress  of  the  invaders ;  Eodois,  son  of    sons,  namely  Niall  Glun-dubh,  after- 
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FLANN  S12ÍKA,    ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  886/"   Flann  Sinna/'  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  sou  of  Mael 
ruanaidh,  of  tlie  line  of  Erimliòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  thirtj-eight  years.     Lann,  daughter  of  Donngal,  son  of  Fer- 
gal,  King  of  Osraide,  was  the  mother  of  Flann,   son  of  Mael- 
sechlainn. 

It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  following  deeds  were  done,  to  wit : 
the  whole  of  Munster^'^  was  pillaged  and  despoiled  by  tbis  king, 
and  he  carried  off  the  hostages  from  that  principality ;  it  was  in 
his  reign  that  Domnall,  son  of  Murigen,*'  was  killed  by  his  owu 
companions,  and  that  Fiachna,  son  of  Ánbith,  who  bad  been 
King  of  Ulidia  for  one  year,  was  slain  by  his  own  people ;  and  it 
wasthen,  also,  that  Donncadh,**  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  died.  Kill- 
dara  and  Cluain  Iraird^"  were  plundered  by  the  Lochlannaigh 
within  the  same  period.  The  royal  aeaach,  or  fair  of  Talti,^*'  was 
celebrated  by  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Ire- 
land. Dablactna  reigned  as  King  of  Miinster,  during  seven 
years  of  tbis  reign,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died.  It  was  then 
that  Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  was  slain  by  a  band  of  the  folk  of  Nor- 
wegia;  and  that  Aidith,  King  of  Ulidia,  was  slain  by  his  own 
people.     During  the  same  period,  Ard  Macha  was  plundered*** 


wards  monarcli  of  Ireland,  from  whom 
the  sept  of  ONeill  is  descended,  and 
derives  its  name  ;  and  Domnall,  King 
of  Ailech,  from  wliom  descended  the 
Ui  Eathach  Droma  Lighenn,  who, 
when  surnames  were  established,  took 
the  name  of  0'Donghailé,  called  in 
Bnglish,  0'Donnelly.  Drum-Inasglain 
lies  near  Oastle-Bellingham  in  Louth, 
and  is  now  Ivnown  asDrumiskin. — O' D. 

''  A.  .D.  H11.—F0U7-  Masters. 

**  Sinna,  i.  e.  of  the  Shannon  ;  pro- 
Dounced  Shinna. 

^^  Tiie  whole  of  Munster.  Intheíirst 
year  of  his  reign,  "  Munster  was  plun- 
dered from  Boromha,  (now  Belboroo, 
near  Killaloe,)  to  Oorcach,  (now  Cork.) 
by  Flann,  son  of  Maelsechlainn. — FoUr 
Masters. 

*■**  Domnall,  son  of  Murigen  ;  he  was 
King  of  Leinster,  and  was  slain  ia  the 
first  year  of  Flann  ;  Fiachna,  son  of 
Aubith,  was  not  slain  till  the  tenth  year 
of  tbis  monarch. 

**  Donncadh,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn, 
King  of  Munster,  died  in  the  seventh 
year,  and  his  succcssor,  Maelgnala,  in 
the  fourteenth  of  the  same  reign. 


^^  Kill-dara  and  Cluain  Iraird  plun- 
dered. "A.  D.  883.  The  seventh  year 
of  Flann.  Kill-dara  was  plundered  by 
the  foreigners,  who  carried  off  with 
thera  fourteen  score  persons  into  cap- 
tivity  to  their  ships,  with  the  prior, 
Suibni,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  besides 
other  valuable  property.  A.  D.  887. 
The  eleventh  year  of  Flann.  Kill-dara 
and  Cluain  Iraird  were  plundered  by 
the  foreigners." — Four  Masters.  Kill- 
dara  w^as  again  plundered  in  the  nine- 
teenth  year  of  Flann. 

'^  The  Fair  of  Tati.  This  royal  as- 
sembly  is  recorded  as  having  been  cele- 
brated twice  during  this  reign ;  first  by 
the  monarch  himself,  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  his  reign.  Again,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  we  read  of  the 
renewal  of  the  Fair  of  Connaught,  (i.e. 
of  Cruachain,)  by  Tadg,  son  of  Conco 
bar,  and  the  renewal  of  that  of  Talti 
by  Diarmaid,  sop  of  Kerball.  From 
these  eutries  it  w^ould  appear  that  those 
ancient  festivais  were  now  falling  into 
disuse  among  the  Gaels. 

^^  Ard  Macha  plundered,  There  are 
two  plunderings  of  this  primatial  seat 
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by  tlie  Loclilannaigli  of  Loch  Febail,  on  wliicli  on  wliicli  occa- 
sion  they  captured  Cumasgacli,  King  of  Uliclia,  and  his  son,  Aedh, 
son  of  Cumasgach.  It  was  then  also  that  Domnall,*^  son  of  Goa» 
stantine,  the  King  of  Alba,  died. 


Cormac^'^  son  of  Culinan^  Árchhishop  of  Cashel  and  King  of  Mun» 
stev — Baitle  of  Belach  Mughna^  &c, 

Corraac,  son  of  Culinan,  son  of  SelbacL,  son  of  Allgenan,  sou 
of  Eocaidh,  son  of  Bresal,  son  of  Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraecli,  son 
of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Olild  Flann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidh 
Maeil-lethan,  son  of  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  Munster  about  this  time.  And  great  was  the 
prosperity^"  of  Ireland  during  his  reign;  for  the  land  became  íilled 
with  tlie  divine  grace,  and  with  worldly  prosperity,  and  with 
public  peace  in  his  days,  so  that  the  cattle  needed  no  cowherd, 
and  the  flocks  jio  shepherd,  as  long  as  he  was  king.  The  shrines 
of  the  saints  were  then  protected,  and  many  temples  and  mon- 
asteries  were  built ;  public  schools  were  established  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  giving  instruction  in  letters,  law,  and  history;  many 
were  the  tilled  íields,  nu  mero  as  w^ere  the  bees,  and  plenteous  the 
beehives  under  his  rule ;  frequent  was  fasting  and  prayer,  and  every 
other  work  of  piety ;  many  hoases  of  public  hospitality  were  built, 
and  many  books  written,  at  his  command.  And,  moreover,  when- 
ever  he  exacted  the  performance  of  any  good  work  from  others, 
he  was  wont  to  set  them  the  example  himself  by  being  the  íirst 
to  practise  it,  whether  it  were  a  deed  of  alms,  or  benevolence,  or 
prayer,  or  attending  mass,  or  any  other  virtuous  deed.  It  was 
the  good  fortune  of  Ireland  during  that  epoch,  that,  whilst  he 
was  reigning  over  Munster,  the  country  was  abandoned  by  what- 

recorded  under  t*he  reign  of  Flann.  We  was  Domnall,  or  Donald  Y.,  tlie  tliirty- 

read  that  in  "  the  fourteentli  year  of  ninth  King  of  the  Dal  Riada  of  Alba, 

Flann,  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  by  who  died,  according  to  Tighernach,  iu 

Gluniarainn,  (i.  e.  Iron-knee,)  and  the  A.  D.  900. 

foreigners  of  Ath-cliath  ;  and  that  they  "'  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan.    He  suo 

carried  710  persons  into  captivity  after  ceeded  Finguine,  who  was  called  Kenn- 

having  destroyed  part  of  the  church,  ghegan,  on  the  throne  of  Munster,  ia 

and  broken  the  oratory."     Again,  in  the  twentieth  year  of    Flann    (896). 

the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  which  Finguine  had  been  siain  by  his  owa 

is  that  mentioned  above,  it  is  recorded  tribe  after  a  reign  of  six  years. 

that  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  by  the  °°  Prosperity,  ele.     What  is  here  as- 

foreigners  of  Loch  Febail,  or  Lough  serted  of  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom 

Foyle,  and  Cumasgach  made  prisonsr,  during  the  reign  of  Cormac,  must  be 

and    his    son  Art    slain. — Sez  Four  understood  as  said  only  of  the  part  of 

Masters.  it  over  which  he  ruled,  namely,  Mui> 

^  Domnall,  son  of  Constantine.    This  ster. 
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ever  of  the  Lodilannaigh  iiacl  previously  infested  it  for  tlie  pnr 
poses  of  plunder. 

Upoii  a  certain  occasion,  wlien  Cormac  was  staying  at  Cashel, 
awaiting  tlie  coming  of  Easter,  lie  sent  proclamatioii  to  the  Eo- 
ganaclit  tribes,"  requiring  of  theni  to  send  liim  thitherfood  and 
treasures  for  the  celebration  of  that  august  festival;  but  they 
gave  him  a  refusal.  Upon  hearing  this  the  Dal  g-Cais  sent  a 
large  siipply  of  food  and  treasures  to  the  king,  so  that  he  felt 
grateM  to  them.  He  ogain  sent  word  to  the  clans  of  lhe  race 
of  Eogan,  demanding  of  them  to  send  him  jewels  and  valuables 
for  the  purpose  of  making  presents  to  strangers,  as  they  had  sent 
him  no  food.  But  npon  this  what  the  men  of  the  race  of  Eogan" 
did,  was  to  send  him  the  worst  arms  and  goods  that  they  had 
then  in  their  possession,  and  Cormac  was  very  much  displeased 
thereat.  The  Dal-g-Cais  heard  this  also,  whereupon  they  sent  to 
him  the  choicest  of  their  weapons  and  wearing  apparcl,  their 
jewels  and  treasures  and  armor,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
presents  thereòf.  Thus  did  Cormac  feel  again  most  grateful  to 
that  tribe,  as  he  tells  us  himself  in  the  following  verse  : 

"  May  our  truest  fidelity  ever  be  given 
To  the  brave  and  generous  clansmen  of  Tal  f"^ 
And  for  ever  may  royalty  rest  with  their  tribe, 
And  virtue,  and  valor,  and  music,  and  song." 

We  read  in  the  Senchas  that  forty-four  kings  of  the  line  of 
Eogan  Mor  held  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  fi'om  the  reign  of 
Aengus,  son  of  Nadfraech,  to  that  of  Mathgamhain,^^  son  of  Ken- 
neidi,  and  that  during  that  time  the  line  of  Cormac  Cas  had  given 
no  king  to  Munster,  with  the  exception  of  Lorcan,  son  of  Lact- 
na,  Avho,  according  to  0'Dubagain,  succeeded  Cormac,  son  of 
Culinan,  for  one  year  and  a  half,  as  King  of  Munster.  But  dur- 
ing that  period  the  Dal  g-Cais  had  acquired  the  sovereignty  of 
ali  the  land  that  lies  between  Leim  Conchulainn,  or  Loop  llead, 
in  the  west  of  Corca-Baskinn,  and  Slighe  Dala"*  {Slee  Dauh)^  which 

"  Eoganacht  tribes.    As  these  tribes  of  Kennedy.    The  Irish  naine,  when 

belonged  themselves  to  the  royal  blood  •  written  in  vulgar  cliaracters,  is  spelled 

of  Munster,  they  were  were  íree  from  Mathglianihain  Mac  Cinneide,  and  pro- 

all  tribute  to  the   King  of    Cashel.  nounced  Mahcwin  Mac  Kinnaidie. 
Hence  the  subsidy  demanded  of  them        ^^  Slip^he  Bala.    This,  which  was  one 

by  Cormac,  must  have  been  asked  as  of  the  five  great  roads  of  ancient  Ire- 

a  voluntary  gift  and  not  as  a  tribute,  land,  ran  from  the  southern  side  of  the 

Neither  were  the  Dal  g-Cais  bound  to  Hill  of  Tara,  or  Temhair,  in  the  di- 

pay  any  tribute  to  Cashel.  rection  of  Ossory.    It  was  the  great 

^2  Tal.    Clan  Tail,  i.  e.  the  Children  south-western  road.     The  other  four 

of  Tal,  was  one  of  the  tribe  names  of  great  roads  were,  a  western  road,  called 

the  Dal-g-Oais.  the  Slighe  Asail,  which  ran  from  Tara 

^  Mathgamhain.     This    chieftain's  towards  Loch  Owel,  ncar  Mullingar ; 

name  has  been  anglicized  Mahon,  soa  the  northern  road  was  called  the  Slighe 
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is  called  Belacli  Mor  na  li-Osraide,  that  is,  tlie  Great  Eoad  of  Os- 
Bory.  And,  inoreover,  it  was  tliis  same  tribe  of  Cas  that  was 
wont  to  bear  the  brunt  of  tlie  wars  wliich  the  Kings  of  Cashel 
waged  either  agaiost  Leinster  or  Leth  Cuinn,  as  tlie  bard  relates 
in  tiie  following  versa :  . 

"  'Tis  the  wont  of  tlie  men,  tliat  from  Lugaidli^^  have  sprung, 
In  tlie  battles  of  Mumha  to  liead  tlie  array, 
And  tliey  follow  always  in  tlie  rear  of  lier  host, 
When  from  foemen  returning  through  regions  unknown." 

"Wlien,  indeed  Cormac,  son  of  Culiiian,  liad  spent  seven  years 
in  psace  andhappiness  as  sovereignof  Munster,  he  was  instigated 
by  some  of  his  nobles,  and  more  especially  by  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inraanen,  Abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigli,^''  a  man  of  the  royal  bíood, 
to  make  a  demand  of  chief-rent  from  the  principality  of  Leinster, 
upon  the  pretext  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  Leth  Mogha. 
Thereupon,  Cormac  convened  a  general  assembly  of  the  men  of 
Munster;  ai^d  when  his  nobles  had  met  together  thereat,  the 
plan  which  they  adopted,  was  to  march  into  Leinster  for  the 
pnrpose  of  levying  that  chief-rent,  in  right  of  the  division  which 
had  been  formerly  made  between  Mogh  Nuadath  and  Conn  of 
the  linndred  Battles.  Notwithstanding  this  resolve,  it  was  with 
great  unwillingness  that  Cormac  proceeded  upon  this  expedition, 
for  it  had  been  foreshown  to  him  that  he  should  fali  himself 
therein ;  bút  he  consented  to  go  upon  it  nevertheless.  Previous- 
to  his  marching,  he  made  a  will,  in  which  he  bequeathed  certain 
legacies,  which  were  to  be  given  by  Munster  to  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal churches  of  Irei  and,  to  wit:  An  ounce  of  gold  and  an 
ounce  of  silver,  with  his  accouterments  and  his  steed,  to  Drum- 
Abradh,  which  is  called  Ard  Finnain ;  a  chalice  of  gold,  and 
a  chalice  of  silver,  with  a  satin  vestment,  to  Lis-mor ;  a  chalice  of 
gold,  and  a  chalice  of  silver,  with  four  ounces  of  gold,  and  íive 
ounces  of  silver,  to  Cashel ;  three  onnces  of  gold  and  a  mass-book, 
to  Imlech  lubair;  an  ounce  of  gold  and  an  ounce  of  silver,  to 
Glenn-da-loch ;  his  wares  ánd  clothes,  with  an  ounce  of  gold  and 
a  satin  mantle,  to  Kill-dara;  twenty-four  ounces  of  gold  and  of 
fiilver  to  Ard-Macha ;  three  ounces  of  gold  to  Inis  Cathaigh ;  and 
three  ounces  of  gold  and  a  satin  vestment,  and  his  own  blessing, 
to  Mungarid.  The  wiiP"^  itself  is  contained  in  the  following 
verses : 

Midliiaclira    {Shlee  Meelcoghra) ;   the  in  the  second  oentury,  who  conquered 

Slighe  Cualann  ran  from  Tara  towards  the  territory,  now  called  Olare,  from 

Dublin  and  Bray  ;  the  Slighe  Mor  was  the  Oonnaiightmen,  and  added  it  to 

the  great  western  road,  which  extcnd-  Munster. 

cd  from  Dublin  to  Galway.—  O' D.  "  Inis  Cathaigh,  now  Innishcathy, 

^  Lugaidh ;  i.  e.  Lugaidh  Menn,  son  or  Scattery  Island,  in  the  Shannon. 

of  Aeiigus  Tirech,  King  of  Thomond,  "  The  WilL    The  metrical  copy  of 
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"'Tis  time  my  testament  were  made 
For  danger's  hour  approacheíh  fast- 
My  davs  shall  henceforth  be  but  fevy 
My  liíe  has  almost  rcacbed  the  goal. ' 

My  golden  cup  of  sacrifice, 
Wherewith  T  holf  offerings  make 
I  will  to  Senan's^«  brotherhood,     ' 
At  Inis  C^haigh's  sacred  fane. 

wu.,^"""  t^''it  calleth  me  to  prayer, 
VVhilst  on  the  green-robed  earth  I  stay, 
Forget  iiot  with  my  friend  to  leave 
At  Conall's^^  sbiine,  where  Forgas  flows. 

My  silken  robe  of  graceful  fiow, 
0'erlaid  with  gems  and  golden  braid 
Io  Kos-crè,  Paul  and  Peters  fane 
And  Cronan's""  guardianship  I  leave. 

My  silver  chessboard  of  brio;ht  sheen 
I  wdl  to  Uladh'sroyal  cliief;  ' 

My  well-wrought  cl.ain  of  foultless  2:oId 
lo  thee,  Mochuda/''^*  1  bequeath.  ' 

Take  then  my  amice  and  niy  stole, 
And  take  my  manuple  likcwise  • 
To  Lenin's  son,  who  1  es  at  Cluain 
To  Colman/'^  who  has  found  his  bíiss. 

My  psalter  of  illumined  leavcs, 

Whose  light  no  daikncss  e'er  can  hide-^ 

lo  Caiscl  I  for  cver  leave 

This  potent  gift  vvithout  recai. 

And  my  wealth,  I  bequeath  to  the  poor 

And  my  sins  to  tlie  children  of  curses  •' 

And  my  dust  to  the  earth,  whence  it  ro'sc 

And  my  spírit  to  Him,  who  has  sent  it."  ' 

Great    indeed,  are  tlie   commendations  wliich    king  Cormao 
has  bestowed   itpon  the  community  of  Mungarid,  according  to 

King  Cormac's  will   from  which  the  'the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Inia 

editor  has  made  the  translation,  above  Cathaio-h              ^    -"i^ua^btexy  oi  ima 

given,  IS  found  but  in  one  of  his  MS.  ''  ConaV   St  OnnolT  en..  ^p  at  i 

copies    and  that  one  is  modern  and  recei.ed    lie  LwfS  ^rt^rf  °„,^Tn 

Bomewhat  incorreot.    A  version  of  it  AT)  791      tÍoT?        ™aityiaom  in 

has  been  given  in  Dermod  0'ConnoVs  t  Fe  '  ,s  a  river  oí^IaÍl"°^'  ''""^ 

bnt  it  would  appear  bv  its  omission  b^  «clonln     St    cl2^^  k.      f 

the  learned  Dr.  Ljach",  the  Latin  trans^  saint  of  Roslcre          °"'°'  '^''  P"*''°'* 

lator  oí  Keatnig,  that  it  w^as  not  e-ivea  '•'''  Mnrhi^n  i  o  cíf  r'a,.fT.o«i       n  ^ 

in  the  more  correct  copies  of  the  ^oras  MocS  Sfo^nd^  &'£!""'' 

Feasa.    It  seems  impei-fect,  inasranch  <"  Colman  i  e  St  Polmn,,  Ó^rApT» 

as  >t  does  not  mention  ali  the  legacies  nln,  t^teXu^d^r  of  tfe  cWdTof  ot 

argivèn  '''  ^""  ^""""^  ^'^    r  t^"'^n™T  ^-^'^^  C'"y-  -  i^' 
"  á^».  St.Senan,orSenanus.was    die&  »  '''''''■     ^^'^  ^^' 
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what  we  read  in  tlie  duan  which.  begins  with  tlie  line,  "  A  gliilla 
cengail  ar  loinn."  He  therein  sets  down  tbe  number  ol  monks 
tbiat  vvere  attached  to  the  six  temples  tliat  stood  within  tlie  walls  of 
that  great  monastery,  whicli  was  also  tben  called ''  Cathair  Deocain 
Nesain,"  that  is,  the  city  of  Nesan''"  the  Deacon.  The  following 
is  the  number  of  its  members,  to  wit :  ÚYe  hundred  monks,  who 
were  men  of  learning,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  preach  to  the 
people;  six  hnndred  choristers,  who  sung  in  the  cholrs;  and 
íbnr  hundred  seniors,  who  were  devoted  to  tlie  meditation  of 
divine  things. 

But  to  return  to  Cormac,  when  he  was  about  to  marchi  ínto 
the  territory  of  the  Leinstermen,  he  sent  for  Lorcan,  son  of 
Lactna,  the  King  of  Thomond,  whom  he  received  witli  welcome 
upon  his  arrival  at  the  royal  palace  of  Cashel.  He  then  pro- 
claimed  to  the  nobles  of  the  line  of  Eogan,  that  it  was  the  right 
of  Lorcan®^  to  assume  the  kingdom  of  Munster  after  his  own 
death,  for  so  it  had  been  regulated  by  the  will  of  Olild  Olum, 
which  ordained  that  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  should  be  pos- 
séssed  alternately  by  the  posterity  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  and 
by  that  of  Cormac  Cas.  However,  the  desire  of  the  king  was 
not  fulfilled  in  this  matter. 

After  this,  Cormac,  having  mustered  a  large  host  around  him-' 
self  and  around  Flathbertach,  son  of  Inmanen,  marched  into  the 
territory  of  the  Leinstermen,  and  demanded  of  them  to  give  hini 
hostages  and  to  pay  him  tribute  as  King  of  Munster,  upon  the 
grounds  that  their  country  (Leinster)  formed  part  of  Letli 
Mogha.*^"*  Now,  when  the  íiost  of  Munster  had  come  together 
and  was  ali  collected  into  one  camp,  previous  to  marching  upon 
the  intended  expedition,  it  happened  that  Flathbertach,  son  of 
Inmanen,  the  abbot  of  Inis  Catliaigli,  having  mounted  upon 

^-  NesanA.e,  St.  Kesaii,  called  tlie  FieldofLiigaidh,wliicliiiowconstituteg 

leper,  the  founder  and  patron  saiiit  of  the  county  of  Olare.    Their  exclusion 

the  monastery  of  Mungarid,  now  called  might  also  have    resulted    from    the 

Mungret,  near  Limerick,  who  died,  as  accidenlal  fact,  that  Aengiis,  the  first 
heretofore  stated,  in  A.  D.  551.              '  Ohristian  king  of  Munster,  happened 

^^  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna.     He  was  to  be  of  the  race  of  Eogan  Mor.     Cor- 

the  chief  of  the  line  of  Cormac  Cas,  mac  sought  to  put  an  cnd  to  this  in- 

whose  race  had  now  been  for   some  justice  by  appointing  Lorcan  his  heir. 

centuries  deprived  of  their  right  to  the  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed, 

alternate  sovereignty  of  Munster.  Their  for  Lorcan  did  not  acquire  the  fuli 

exclusion  ^vas  not,  however,  the  result  sovereignty  of  Munster  until  after  the 

of  the  weakness  of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  but  death  of  Flathbertach,  the  turbulent 

it  arose  from  the  fact  of  their  being  abbot  of  Inis  Cathaigh. 

placed  upon  the  northern  frontiers  of  "  Leth  Mogha,  i.  e.  Mogh's  Half  of 

Munster,  where  they  were  engaged  in  Ireland,  as  apportioned  between  Mogh 

constant  war,  either  in  the  defence  of  Nuadath  and   Conn  of  the  Hundred 

their  original  territories,  or  of  their  Battles. 
more  recent  sword  land,  the  Rugged 
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horseback,  rode  througli  the  street  of  tlie  enoampment,  and  tliat 
whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  his  horse  fell  beneatli  liim  into  a 
deep  trencli.  Tliis  was  estoemed  an  iinlucky  omen,  and  its 
eons^quence  was  tliat  a  large  portion  botli  of  his  own  people  and 
of  the  whole  armj  rctircd  from  the  expedition,  liaving  íirst  pro- 
posed  tli8  adoption  of  peacefal  measures— so  unfavorable  a  prog- 
nostic  did  tliey  dêem  the  siidden  fali  of  the  holy  abbot  when  he 
liad  moiinted  his  steed. 

Then  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Leinstermen,  and  from 
Kerball,  son  of  Murighen,  charged  with  proposals  of  peace  to 
king  Cormac.  These  proposals  were ;  íirst,  to  have  one  universal 
peace  maintained  throughout  Ireland  until  the  folio wing  month 
of  Ma}^,  for  it  was  then  the  Fortnight  of  the  Harvest,  and  for 
that  encrtó  place  hostáges  in  the  hands  of  Maenach,  son  of 
Siadal,  abbot  of  DisertDiarmoda,'''  Avho  was  a  holy,  pious,  learn- 
ed  and  Avise  man ;  and,  next,  to  gíve  a  large  quantity  of  jewels 
and  valuables  to  Cormac  himself,  and  also  to  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inmanen,  as  a  recompense  forhaving  assentedto  such  a  peace. 
Cormac  was  most  willing  to  gránt  their  request ;  whereupon.  he 
immediately  proceeded  to  acquaint  Flathbertach,  that  th^se 
ambassadors  had  come  to  him  from  the  king  of  Leinster,  demand- 
ing  peace  until  the  ensuing  jnonth  of  May,  and  offering^  jewels 
and  valuables  to  thcm  bothfrom  the  people  of  Leinster,  provided 
they  would  return  home  in  peace  to  their  own  country.  But 
when  Flathbertach  hadheard  himout,  he  fell  into  a  violentrage, 
and  he  exclaimed,  *^IIow  easily  seen  is  the  weakness  of  thy 
mind,  and  the  littleness  of  thy  intellect  and  thy  spirit !  "  And 
after  this  fishion  he  then  addressed  much  of  abusive  and  con- 
temptuous  language  to  Cormac.  Tiie  latter  replied  to  him  in  the 
foUowing  words,  '^  I  know  full  well  what  will  1)6  the  result  of  ali 
this,  to  wit,  a  battle  shall  be  fòiight  with  the  men  of  Leinster,  in 
which  I  shall  be  slain,  and  in  which  it  is  probable  that  thou 
shalt  meet  thy  death  likewise."  ' 

Having  uttered  these  words,  Cormac  proceeded,  sad  and  de- 
jectecl,  to  his  own  tent.  "When  he  had  taken  his  seat  therein,  a 
basket  of  apples  was  set  before  him,  which  he  began  to  share 
amongst  his  attendants,  saying,  "  My  dear  friends,  I  shall'  never 
more  share  any  apples  amongst  you,  from  this  hour  forth.'' 
*'Dearlord,"  said  his  folk,  'Hhou  hast  cast  us  into  sadness  and 
grief.  Why  art  thou  thus  wont  to  prophesy  evil  foi'  thyself  ?  " 
"Believe  what  I  now  say,  friends  of  my  heart,''  said  Cormac, 
"for  though  I  am  wont  to  distribute  apples  amongst  you  with 
my  own  hands,  it  will  belittle  wonder  if  somebody  else  in  my 
Btead  should  share  them  amongst  you  kenceforth." 

'^Disert  Diarmadaj  now  called  Oastle-dermot,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 
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OoT:'raac  then  gave  orders  to  liave  a  giiard  plnced  npon  Ma 
tent,  and  tlie  pioiís  and  learned  Maenacb,  sou  of  Siadal,  tlie  s,uc- 
cessor-  of  St.  Comgall,  sent  for,  in  order  that  ho  might  confesg  • 
his  sins  to  tliat  holy  man,  and  make  liis  testament  in  his  pres- 
ence.  He  then  rocei ved  the  body  of  Christ  from  Maenacli,  before 
whom  he  renounced  the  world,  for  lie  was  certain  tliat  he  should 
be  slain  in  tlie  impending  battle,  but  lie  did  not  wisli  tliat  his 
warriors  shonld  know  this.  He  willed  that  his  body  shoiild  be 
broaght  to  Cluain  Uamha,  if  it  were  possible  to  bring  it  thither, 
but  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  have  it  brought  to  the  cenietery 
ofDiarmaid,  son  of  Aedh  Eoin^^^Hbat  is,  to  Disert  Diarmoda, 
where  he  had  formerly  spent  a  long  time  as  student ;  but  he 
preferred  to  be  bnried  at  Cluain  Uamha  (Cloyne),  with  the  son 
of  Lenin.  Maenach,  however,  preferred  to  have  him  buried  at 
Disert  Diarmoda,  where  there  was  at  that  time  a  convent  of 
monks  of  the  folio wers  of  St.  Comgall,  for  Maenach  himself  was 
at  that  time  the  comarba,  or  successor,  of  St.  Comgall. ^^  He  was, 
as  before  sta^^ted,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom,  and.  he  had  gone 
through  much  annoyance  .and  labor  on  that  occasion  in  endeavor- 
ing  to  b  ring  about  a  peace  between  the  men  of  Leinster  and  the 
King  of  Munster. 

But,  likewise,  numbers  of  the  men  of  Munster  had  deserted 
from  tbat  expedition  without  leave,  for  they  had  learned  that 
Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  monarch  of  Ireland,  was  in 
tne  encampment  of  Leinster,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  force, 
botli  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  It  was  then  that  Maenacb,  son 
of  Siadal,  said,  "Good  people  of  Munster,  it  were  wise  on  your 
part  to  take  the  noble  hostages,  namely,  Kerball,  King  of  Lein- 
ster, and  the  son  of  the  king  of  Osraide,  that  are  offered  to  you, 
and  eitlier  to  keep  them  yourselves,  or  to  place  tbem  in  the 
hands  of  some  devout  men  until  May  next."  Thereupon  the 
whole  of  the  men  of  Munster  replied  unanimously,  that  Flath- 
bertach,  son  of  Limanen,  was  the  man  wdio  had  forced  them 
to  invade  Leinster. 

Wlien  this  complaint  was  ended,  the  army  of  Munster 
marched  eastwards  over  Sliabli  Margi,^^  to  the  Droiched  Leith- 

^'^  Son  of   Aedh   Roin.     Diarmaid  bot  of  Bennclioir,  in  right  of  wliich 

was  the  grandson,  not  the  son,  of  Aedh  dignity  he  presided  over  ali  the  monas- 

Eoin,  Kin^  of  Ulidia,  who  was  slain  teries  that  followed  the  rale   of  St. 

m732.    From  DiarmaM,  Disert  Diar-  Comgall.      Maenach,  the    holy    man 

mada,  i.  e.  Diarmaid's  Desert,  has  its  above  raentioned,  who  was  called  "  the 

name.     He  was  an  anchorite  and  a  best  scribe  of  ali  the  Irish  race,"  died 

distinguished  doctor  in  his  day,  and  inA.  D.  919.- 
died  in  A.  D.  823.  '  ^  Sliabh  Margi,  now  Slievemargy, 

^'  Comarba  of  St,  Comgall^  i.  e.  ab-  in  the  Queen's  county. 
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glinni/^  Ilere  Tibradi,  the  comarba  of  St.  Albi,"  took  iip  liig 
station,  accompanied  hj  a  iiumeroiis  array  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
■\vitli  liim  were  left  the  camp  followers  and  tlie  baggage  liorses. 
Tlien  the  men  of  Munster  soinided  their  tmmpets,  and  gave  the 
signal  for  forming  into  line  of  battle,  and  marched  onward  npon 
Magh  Ailbi,  where  they  took  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  a 
"Wood,  and  tíiere  awaited  the  cnemy. 

The  aixúj  of  Munster  was  drawn  iip  in  three  equal  divisions. 
Of  these,  lhe  first  was  commanded  by  Flathbertach,  son  of 
Inmanen,  and  KelLach,  son  of  Kerball,  King  of  Osraide.  Cormac, 
son  of  Culinan,  King  of  Mnnster,  commanded  the  second  devision, 
and  Cormac,  son  of  Aíolta,  King  of  the  Desi,  was  the  leader  of 
the  third.  And  the  warriors  were  disheartened  by  reason  of  the 
multitude  of  their  enemies  and  of  the  fewness  of  their  own  host, 
for  some  aiithors  assert  that  the  army  of  Leinstcr  was  four  times 
more  numerons  than  that  of  Munster. 

Woeful,  indeed,  was  the  tumult  and  clamor  of  that  battle ;" 
for  there  rose  the  death  cry  of  the  men  of  Munster  as  they  feíl, 
and  the  shouting  of  the  Leinstel"men,  exulting  in  the  slaughter 
of  their  foes.  There  were  two  reasons  why  the  íight  went  so 
suddenly  against  the  Munstermen.  The  first  was,  becanse 
Keilichar,  a  relativo  of  Kenugliegan,"^^  a  former  king  of  Munster, 


®^  Droichet  Leithglinni,  i.  e.  the 
Bridge  of  Leitliglen,"  now  called  Leigh- 
lin,  in  Oarlow. 

'"  Comarba  of  St.  Albi,  i.  e.  the  suc- 
cessor  of  that  saint.  The  abbot  of 
Imlech  lubair,  now  called  Emly,  in 
tbe  county  of  Limerick-,  was  thus 
Btyled. 

''  That  battle.  The  battle  of  Belach 
Mughna,  i.  e.  Mughain's  Pass,  or 
Eoad,  which  is  now  called  Ballagh- 
inoon,  a  place  that  lies  two  miles  and 
a  half  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Kildare,  is  thus  recorded  by  the  Four 
Í^Iasters  * 

"A.  h.  903.  The  27th  year  of 
Fiann.  The  battle  of  Belach  Mughna 
was  fought  by  Flann,  son  of  Mael- 
Bechlainn,  king  of  Ireland,  and  by  Ker- 
ball,  son  of  Murighen,  king  of  Leinster, 
and  by  Cathal,  son  of  Ooncobar,  king 
of  Oonnaught,  against  Cormac,  son  of 
Culennan,  king  of  Caiseh  The  battle 
was  gained  over  Cormac,  and  he  him- 
self  was  slain,  though  his  loss  was 
monrnfuljfor  he  was  a  king,  a  bishop,  an 
anchorite,  a  scribe,  and   profoundly 


learned  in  the  Scotic  tongue.  These 
were  the  nobles  that  fell  with  him, 
namely,  Fogartach  the  Wise,  son  of 
Siiibni,  lord  of  Kiarraide  Cuirche,  now 
called  Kerrycurriky,  in  the  county  of 
Cork ;  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  lord 
of  Osraide  ;  Maelgorm,  lord  of  Kiar- 
raide Luachra,  in  Kerry  ;  Maelmorda, 
lord  of  Eathlenn  ;  Olild,  son  of  Eogan, 
abbot  of  Trian  Corcaighe,  (i.  e.  the 
Third  of  Core)  Colman,  abbot  of  Kenn 
Etigh,  and  the  lord  of  Corça  Duibni, 
and  many  other  nobles  besides  them, 
and  six  thousand  meu  along  with 
them." 

'-  Kennghegan.  His  proper  name 
was  Finguini.  This  king  was  the  im- 
inediate  predecessor  of  Cormac,  to 
whom  he  relinquished  Cashel  in  A.  D 
896,  lhe  year  after  which  he  was  slain 
by  his  own  tribe,  namely  the  Kinel 
Aengusa,  or  tie  race  of  Aengus,  son 
of  Nadfraech,  which  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Mac  Carthies,  CKeeffès 
and  0'Callaghans.  Cormac  belonged 
himself  to  this  tribe. 
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iTunped  hastlly  upon  his  steed,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  Mmself 
mouíited,  cried  out,  "  Flee,  O  Free  Clans  of  Miinster,  flee  from 
tliis  terrible  conílict,  and  let  the  ecclesiastics"  %ht  it  oiit  theiíí- 
selves,  since  tliey  woiild  accept  no  other  condition  but  tliat  of 
battle'  from  the  people  of  Leinster."  Having  thus  spoken,  ho 
quitted  the  âeld  of  strife,  followed  by  many  of  the  conibatants. 
The  othcr  reason  why  the  meu  of  Munster  were  roíited  was 
because  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  king  of  Osraide,  when  he  per- 
ceived  the  carnage  that  was  made  amongst  his  people,  jumped 
likewise  vnth  haste  npon  his  steed,  and  thence  addressed  his 
host  in  these  words,  "  Mount  your  steeds/'  said  he,  "  and  banish 
these  men,  who  stand  np  against  you."  But  thoagh  he  used 
this  language,  he  did  not  mean  to  encourage  them  to  drive  off 
their  enemies  by  íighting,  but  he  thus  let  them  knowthat  it  was 
time  for  themselves°to  run  away.  The  result  of  thése  two  causes 
was  that  the  ranks  of  the  men  of  Munster  were  broken,  and  they 
were  put  to  sudden  and  general  rout.  Alas!  great  indeed  was 
the  carnage  that  then  spread  over  Magh  n-Ailbi.  Neither  lay- 
man  nor  ecclesiastic  found  quarter  therein ;  both  were  slaughtered 
Indiscriminately,  and  if  any  man  of  either  class  happened  to  be 
spared,  he  owed  his  life  not  to  the  mercy  but  to  the  cupidity  of 
the  vanauishers,  covetous  of  his  ransom.  _ 

HereuDon  Corraac  rushed  toward  the  van  of  the  íirst  division, 
but  his  líorse  fell  beneath  into  a  ditch,  and  he  was  himself  dash- 
ed  upon  the  ground.  Some  of  his  people  who  were  runmng 
away  from  the  battle,  saw  him  in  this  position,  and  they  carne  at 
once  to  his  relief  and  replaced  him  upon  his  steed.  It  was  there 
that  Cormac  inet  one  of  his  own  pupils,  a  free-born  nian  named 
Aedh  who  was  distinguished  for  his  proíiciency  m  wisdom,  iaws, 
and  h'istory,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue  To  him 
the  royal  prelate  addressed  these  words:  "Dear  son,  do  not  íol- 
low  me ;  but  betake  thyself  hence,  as  well  thou  mayest,  and  remeni- 
ber  that  I  had  said  that  I  should  myself  be  slam  m  this  battle 
Cormac  then  rode  forward,  and  full  of  the  blood  of  horses  and  of 
men  was  the  way  before  him.  But  the  slipperiness  af  that  íield 
of  carna-(.  soon  caused  the  feet  of  his  horse  to  glide  from  under 
him,  and  he  reared  and  fell  backwards,  crushmg  his  rider  be- 

^3  Ecdcsiastics.    0'Halloran  assigns    Monaster  Emliin,  or  tlie  monastery  of 


acaute"rthrêxp^dttro7^oTcTrSa^    St   EmWn,  near  the  river    Barrow. 
Leinster,  which  may  explain,  if    The  object  of  the  war,  accordmg  to 


into 


noUxcuse,  tte  greatnumbers  of ecclesi-  him,  was  he  restoration  of  the,r  mocr 

a°tics  en<rà..ed  in  this  battle.    Accord-  astic  privileges  to  these  inonks.    It  13 

tortoWmrftwasentirelyundertakeii  evident  that   Comao    was   mt  x,tj 

fOTarSous  obiect.    Kerball,  king  popular  among  his  own  kinsmeB,  per- 

S  l^iSS  eipelled  a  eo.vent  of  haps  because  «f  the  favor  ^e  snowed 

motiks,  composed  esclusively  of  Mun-  to  their  rivais,  the  M  g-Oa& 
Bíei-men,  from  Ros  Glas,  called,  also, 
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neath  Lim,  Tlie  neck  and  back  of  Cormac  wero  broben  in  that 
fali,  and  he  died  saying,  "  Into  tliy  bands,  O  Lord,  I  coinm.íT;  my 
spirit ! "  Then,  some  wicked  folk  carne  iip  and  pierced  bis  body 
witb  tbeir  javelins  and  ciit  off  bis  bcad.'* 

Ilaiimer  states  in  bis  chronicle,  that  it  was  tbo  Locblannaiga 
tbat  slew  Cormac,  togetber  witb  Kerball,  son  of  Murigben,*^  king 
of  Leinster,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  nine  bundred  and  five ;  but 
sucb  is  not  tbe  fact,  for  tbis  battle  was  not  fougbt  by  tbc  Locb- 
lannaigb,  but  by  Flann  Sinna,  King  of  Treland ;  and  Kerball,  son 
of  Murigben,  was  not  slain  tbercin.  Tbis  is  evident  from  thô 
bistoric  tale,  wbicb  is  called  tbe  Battle  of  Belacb  Mugbna,  wbere 
Cormac,  son  of  Culinnan,  fell. 

The  number  of  noble  ecclesiastics,  kings,  cbiefs  and  warriors, 
slain  in  tbis  battle,  w\as  very  great.  itellach,  son  of  Kerball,  king 
of  Osraide,  and  bis  son,  fell  in  tbe  very  beginning  of  tbe  conílict. 
Tberein  also  fell:  Fogartacb,  son  of  Suibni,  king  of  Kiarraide;'* 
and  Olild,  son  of  Eogan,  a  learned  nobleman ;  and  Colman,  Ab- 
bot  of  Kenn-etigb,^^  Ard-oUamb  of  tbe  Brcbons  of  Ireland ;  and 
numbers  of  tlieir  followers  were  slaugbtered  around  tliem.  Tbe 
following  noblemen  likewise  fell  tberein,  namely :  «Cormac,  son 
of  Moita,  king  of  tbe  Desi;  Dubagan,'^  King  of  Fermaigbe; 
Kennfaeladb,''^  King  of  Ui  Conaill  G-abra;  Aidin,  King  of  Aid- 
ni,^°  wbo  bad  been  círiven  an  exile  into  Munster ;  and  Maelmu- 


'*  Cut  cif  his  head.  The  stone  on 
which  the'  head  of  the  royal  sage  of 
Cashol  was  cut  off,  is  still  pointecl  ont 
at  Ballaghmooií.  The  name  of  the 
man  that  beheadecl  him,  has  been  re- 
corded.  It  was  Fiach  Ua  Ugfadan, 
of  Deiilis. 

"  Kerball,  son  of  Murigheií.  He  was 
slain,  according  to  an  old  põem  quoted 
in  the  Four  ÍMasters,  by  a  forgigner 
named  líiilb,  one  year  and  a  day  after 
the  death  of  hisadversary  Cormac.  He 
was  the  last  king  of  Leinster,  who  heid 
his  residence  ín  the  ancient  royal  seat 
of  Nas,  now  Naas,  in  Kildare. 

'°  Kiarraide,  i.  e.,  of  Kiarraide  Ciiir- 
chi,  now  Kerrycurriky,  in  the  south  of 
Cork. 

"  Kenn  Etígh.  New  Kennity,  in 
the  Barony  of  JBallybrit,  and  Kings  co. 

^®  Bubagan.  The  ancestor  of  the 
0'Diibagaips,  now  O^Dugans  or  Dug- 
gans,  once  íords  of  Fermoy. 

■'■^  Kennfaeladh.  It  is  probably  from 
th  is  chief,  that  O^Kinealies,  in  Irish 
O^Oinnfhaelaidhjhave  taken  their  name. 


They,.  togother  with  the  O^Coilíeains 
or  Coliins,  the  Mac  Ennerics,  0'Flan- 
neries,  and  0'Sheehans,  formed  the  tribe 
of  Ui  Conaill  Gabra,  whose  ancient 
territories  lay  on  the  west  of  Limerick, 
and  are  now  known  as  the  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Conrllo.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  a  race 
descended  from  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Olild 
Olum,  and  had  no  relation  to  the  O^Oon- 
nells  of  Magh  O'g-0oinchin.  now  Mag- 
unihy  in  Kerry — though  som?,  raisled 
by  the  resemblance  in  sound  betwecn 
the  English  form  of  Connell  and  the  Irish 
word  Conaill,  have  asserted  that  the 
0'Connells  were  once  chiefs  of  the  Ui 
Conaill  (}^hv2i>,  {Uee  Conaill  Gowra), 
But  the  Irish  form  of  O'  Connell  is 
O'  Conghailé,  which  is  now  pronounced 
somewhat  like  O^Coneely,  and  is  denV?d 
from  the  proper  name  Congal  or  Con- 
ghal,  not  Conall.  11iey  are  of  the  race 
of  Conari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  and  not 
of  Olild  Olum. 

^  Aidni,  i.  e.  Ui  Fiachracb  Aidni, 
in  Connauffht. 
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adli,*^  Madigan,  Dubdaboirenn,  Conall  and  Feradacli ;  and  also 
Aedh,  Kingof  IJiLiatliain,  and  Dornnall,  King  of  Dun  Kermna. 
Tlie  followÍDg  "vvere  tlie  cliieftains  who  won  that  battle  óver  tlie 
Munstermen,  Damely:  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelseclilainn,  mon- 
arcli  of  Ireland;  Kerball,  son  of  Mnrigben,  king  of  Leinster; 
Tadg,  son  of  Faelan,  king  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh ;  Teminen,  king 
of  Ui  Degadb  f^  Kellacii  and  Lorcan,  the  two  kings  of  tlie  Ki- 
neil  f^  Inneirglii,  son  of  Dubgilla,  king  of  the  Ui  Drona.;®^  Fol- 
lambain,  son  of  Ohld,  king  of  the  Fotharta  Fea;"  Tuathal,  sou 
of  Ugari,  king  of  the~  Ui  Aluredaigh  p'"  Odran,  son  of  Kenne- 
idigh,  king  of  Laeigbis ;  Maelcaknnn,  son  of  Fergal,  king  of  the 
Fortnatha;*^'  and  Cleirkin,  king  of  the  Ui  Barchi.'^ 

After  this  battle,  Flann  Sinna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  marched 
with  a  largo  and  regai  host  of  .cavalry  into  Osraide,  in  order  to 
instai!  Diármaid,^^  son  of  Kerball,  as  king  o  ver  that  territorj,  after 
his  brother  Kellach,  son  of  Kerball,  who  had  previousíy  held 
that  dignity,  and  who  had  just  fallen  in  battle,  íighting  at  the 
side  of  Cormac ;  for  he  had  been  the  subject  of  the  latter  prince, 
inasmuch  as  his  territory  formed  portion  of  Leth  Mogha,  of 
which  Cormac  had  been  sovereign. 

When  the  conflict  was  over,  certain  folk  carne  into  the  pres- 
ence  of  Flann  Sinna,  to  whom  they  had  brought  the  head  of  Cor- 
mac, son  of  Culinnan ;  and  they  addressed  that  monarch :  "  Life 
and  health  to  thee,  O  migiity  and  victorious  king !     We  have 


.  ®^  Madmuadh  ;  This  is  probably  the 
lord  of  Kathlenn,  who  is  called  Mael- 
morda  by  the  Foiír  Masters. 

^  Ui  Degadh.  A  tribe  of  this  name, 
which  is  otherwise  spelled  Ui  Deaghadh, 
(EeDaa) ,  was  situated  south  of  Arklow, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

«»  Kineil ;  i.  e.  of  the  Trihcs.  The 
editor  does  not  know  what  tribes  are 
here  meant,  if  it  be  not  the  Cinèl  Oobh- 
thaigh  {Kinail  Cowhigh),  a  tribe  de- 
Bcended  from  'Cathaeir  Mor,  seated  at 
Ard  Ladrann  in  Wexford. 

^*  Ui  Drona.  They  were  seated  in 
Idrone,  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  Their 
chief  family  afterwards  took  the  nanie 
of  O'  Eiain,  now  anglicized  Eyan. 
These  are  not  the  O'  Maeilriains  of 
Uathini  in  Munster,  whose  name  has 
been  also  anglicized  Ryan. 

"  Fotharta  Fea.  They  were  seated 
in  the  present  barony  of  Forth,  in  Car- 
low. O'  Nualain  or  O'  Nolan,  was  after- 
wards their  chief  family. 

34 


®°  Ui  Muredaigh,  This  tribe  tben 
occupied  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Kildare.  Their  chief  sept  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  0'Tuathail; 
and  they  now  call  themselves  Toohills, 
Tooles,  or  Tuthills. 

^  Fortuatha.  This,  according  to 
Dr.  0'Donovan,  was  an  alias  imme  for 
Ui  Mail,  (Imaile),  a  well  known  terri- 
tory  lying  round  Glendaloch,  in  thb 
county  of  Wicklow. 

®^  IJi  Bairchi.  This  tribe,  descended 
from  Dari  Barach,  son  of  Gathaeir  Mor, 
was  at  the  time  of  this  battle  seated  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  between  the  Ui 
Drona  and  Ui  Muredaigh  ;  their  terri- 
tory lay  east  of  the  Eiver  Barrow,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare.  Their  chief  fam- . 
ily  took  the  name  of  Mac  Gormain,  and 
eventually  migrated  to  Ibrickan,  in  the 
county  of  Olare. 

^^  Diarmaid.  He  had,  apparently, 
been  expelled  from  liis  native  country 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother. 
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brouglit  tliee  liither  tlie  head.  of  Cormac,  king  of  Munster.  Take 
it  tiien,  and  press  it  beneatli  tby  thighs ;  for  it  has  been  a  cuslom®** 
amongst  tbe  kings  that  have  gone  beibre  thee,  wbeuever  tbey 
bad  slain  another  king  in  battle,  to  cut  oíf  bis  bead  and  to  press 
it  beneatb  tbeir  thigbs."  However,  tbéy  were  disappointed  in 
tbeir  expectations ;  for  tbe  sovereign  not  only  returned  tbem  no 
tbanks  for  tbeir  present,  but  be  condemned  tbem  in  severe  terms 
for  tbe  evil  deed  tbey  bad  committed.  And  be  botb  said,  tbat 
it  was  a  sad  and  cruel  act,  to  bave  cut  oíf  tbe  bead  of  tbat  boly 
bisbop,  and  declared  tbat  be  would  never  exult  over  it.  He 
tben  took  tbe  consecrated  bead  of  tbe  pious  bisbop  into  bis  bands 
and  kissed  it,  and  turned  round  tbree  times  tberewitb.  After 
tbis,  tbe  bead  was  carried  witb  bonor  to  wbere  tbe  body  lay, 
and  to  Maenacb,  son  of  Siadal, ,  tbe  successor  of  St.  Comgall, 
by  wbom  botb  were  borne  to  Diserf  Diarmada,  and  tbere 
buried  witb  great  bonor.  Some  bistorians  will  bave  it,  tbat 
Inis  Catbaigb  is  tbe  place  wbitber  Cormac's  remains  bad  been 
carried  for  sepulture.  Wbat  beart  would  not  feel  saddened  at 
tbat  deed,  to  wit,  tbe  deatb  and  mutilation  of  so  sacred  a  person- 
age,  wbo  was  tbe  wisest  of  tbe  men  of  Ireland  in  bis  own  day ; 
a  Icarned  scbolar  in  tbe  Gaelic  and  Latin  Languages ;  an  arcb- 
bisbop  wbo  was  íilled  witb  devotion^  and  sincerity  and  prayer, 
and  cbastity,  and  godiiness ;  tbe  bead  of  doctrine  and  true  pbilos- 
opby  and  good  morais,  and  tbe  Ard-rigb  of  tbe  two  pentarcbates 
of  Mtimba  ? 

Flann  Sinna,  monarcb  of  Ireland,  at  lengtb  returned  to  \bis 
borne,  wben  be  bad  establisbed  Diarmaid,  son  of  Kerball,  as 


^  A  Custom. — The  editor  has  met 
with  no  mention  elsewhere,  of  any 
Buch  atrocious  custom  as  that  above 
named.  ^  The  passage  alluding  to  it  has 
been  altogether  omitted  in  Dermot 
0'Connor's  translation ;  and  the  pres- 
ent editor  would  willingly  be  spared 
the  task  of  rendering  it,  did  candor  al- 
low  of  his  passing  it  over.  If  such  a 
custom  ever  had  existence,  it  niight 
possibly  have  originated  in  some  hor- 
ribly.distorted  and  heathenish  tradition 
of  that  primitive  Eastern  custom,  in 
accordance  witli  which  servants  were 
wont  to  swear  obedience,  by  placing 
their  hand  beneath  the  thigh  of  their 
mâster,  of  which  an  example  is  seen  in 
Génesis  xxiv.  2. 

The  engageraent  just  recorded,  was 
not  the  only  one  where  Cormac  had 
measured  his  strength  with  that  of  the 


monarch  Flann.  One  year  previously, 
A.  D.  902,  the  26th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Flann,  we  are  told,  that  "  an  army 
of  the  men  of  Munster,  was  led  by  Cor- 
mac, son  of  Culennan,  and  by  Flathber- 
tach,  to  Magh  Lena,  (in  the  king'3 
county).  The  people  of  Leth  Cuinn 
coUected  against  them,  about  Flann, 
son  ôf  Maelsechlainn  ;  and  a  battle  was 
fought  between  them  in  which  the  men 
of  Leth  Cuinn  were  defeated,  and 
Maelcraeibi  Ua  Cathalain,  was  slain. 
Another  army  was  led  by  Cormac,  and 
by  Flathbertach,  against  the  Ui  Neill 
of  the  south,  and  against  the  Con- 
naughtmen  ;  and  they  carried  away  the 
hostages  of  Connaught  in  their  great 
fleets  on  the  Shannon  ;  and  the  islanda 
of  Loch  Ribh  were  plundered  by  them." 
— See  Fom  Masters, 
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king  of  Osraide,  and  liad  made  peaoe  between  that  chíef  and  his 
kinsmen.  The  Leinstermen  also  returned  to  -their  homes,  exult- 
ing  in  their  victory;  and  Kerball,  son  ^of  Muriglien,  king  of 
Leinster,  next  marched  towards  Kill-dara,  whitlierEe  had  brought 
a  great  number  of  Munstermen  who  had  become  his  prisoners, 
and  amongst  these  was  Flathbertach,  son  of  Inmanen.  Flathber- 
tach  was  then  brought  into  Kill-dara;  and  there  the  clergy  of 
Leinster  set  about  reproving  him  with  great  severity,  for  they 
were  well  aware  that  it  was  through  his  contrivance  that  so  de- 
structive  a  conflict  had  been  brought  about.  But,  when  Ker- 
ball, King  of  Leinster,  hàd  died,  Flathbertach  was  released ; 'and, 
in  a  year  after,  Muirenn,  Ban-comarba^^  of  St.  Brighitt,  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  city  and  sent  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  of  Leins- 
ter as  his  escort,  with  directions  that  they  should  guard  him  un- 
til  he  should  reach  Magh  n-Airb.^'^  Then,  when  he  had  arrived 
in  Munster,  after  this  manner,  he  returned  to  his  own  monastery 
of  Inis  Cathaigh,  where  he  spent  a  short  time  in  the  practice  of 
piety  and  devo tion.  After  some  time  he  came  out  of  his  monas- 
tery, for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  as 
the  successor  of  Dublactna,  son  of  Maelguala,  who  had  reigned 
over  that  principality  for  seven  years,^'  after  the  death  of  Cor- 
mac.  As  king,  he  continued  to  rule  his  territories  for  twenty 
years.  . 

It  is  so  that  the  facts,  aboye  recorded,  are  related  in  the  an- 
cient  book,  which  is  called  the  Annals  of  Cluain  Aidnech  in 
Laeighis,  which  give  a  fuU  and  clear  account  of  this  battle  of 
Belach  Mughna ;  and  it  is  so,  that  they  are  read  in  the  historio 
lay  composed  by  Dallan,  the  ÓUamh  of  Kerball,  king  of  Leinster, 
in  which  he  has  given  «an  abridged  summary  of  the  battle  itself, 
and  has  stated  the  number  of  warriors  that  fell  therein.  But  í 
shall  not  quote  here  any  more  than  the  íirst  yerse  of  this  lay, 
because  the  noblemen  that  fell  on  that  íield  have  been  already 
mentioned  by  name.     The  following  is  the  verse : 

®^  Ban-Comarha,  of  St.  Brighitt,  i.  e.  from  the  death  of  Cormac  to  the  acces- 

Female-successor.    This  was  the  title  sion  of  Flathberthach ;  or,  as  is  not 

of  the  Abbess  of  Kill-dara.  unlikely,  no  chieftain  was  found  strong 

^  Magh  n-Ãirb.     A  plain  in  the .  enough,  during  that  time,  to  get  him^ 

barony  of  Crannagh,  and  county  of  self  inaugurated  at  Cashel.     0'Hallor- 

Kilkenny.  an  has  also  fallen  into  the  error  of 

^^  Sevenyears.  Thisisamistake.  Dub-  placiug  Dublactna,  son  of  Maelguala, 

lactna  had' died  in  A.  D.  890,  and  was  onthethroneofMunster,whenthereigns 

Bucceeded  by  Finguini,  called  Kenng-  of  two  of  his  successors  had  already 

hegan,  who  was  the  immediate  prede-  passed  by.     0'Dubagain's  Põem,    aa 

cessor  of   Gormac,  son    of   Culinan.  published  by  0'Daly,  makes  Flathber- 

Either  Lorcan,  king  of  Thomond,  must  tach  the  next  sovereign  after  Cormac 
have  held  the  chief  power  ín  Munster, 
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"  Oormac  of  Femliaim,  Fogartach, 
Oolman  and  Kellach,  of  hard  conflicts 
Were  slauglitered,  with  six  thousand  more, 
In  that  great  %ht  of  33elach  Mughna." 

Flann  Sinna,  monarcli  of  Ireland,  died  eventually  at  Talti,  of 
tlie  plague. 


The  greater  part  of  the  long  reign 
of  Flann  had  some  respite  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Northmen.  Still  the 
annals.of  his  reign  are  but  too  full  of 
the  devastating  incursions  of  these 
pirates,  and  we  therein  read  of  some 
victories  gained  by  them  over  the  Irish 
chiefs,  and  of  ffequent  plunderings  of 
those  religioiís  establishments,  which, 
ali  through  this  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  the  indomitable  piety  of  the 
Gaels  seems  to  have  renovated  and  re- 
paired  as  fast  as  .they  were  destroyed. 
The  foUowing  are  the  principal  advan- 
tages  then  gained  by  the  invaders,  be- 
sides  those  already  mentioned  : 

A.  D.  885.  Flann  was  himself  de- 
feated  by  them  before  Ath-cliath  (i.  e. 
Dublin),  where  Aedh,  King  of  Con- 
nanght  and  the  abbots  of  Kill-dara 
and  Kill  Delga  (i.  e.  Kildalkey,  in 
Meath),  were  slain.  Erimhon,  king  of 
Ulidia,  was,  in  the  same  year,  slain  by 
Eloir,  son  of  largni,  one  of  the  foreign- 
ers.  A.  D.  891.  Flannagan,  son  of 
Kellach,  lord  of  ali  Breagh,  was  slain 
at  Olbda  by  the  Norsemen.  A.  D. 
892.  Maeletigh,  lord  of  Fera  Eois, 
was  slain  by  them.  A.  D.  895.  They 
were  upon  Loch  n-Ethach  (Lough 
Neagh),  and  they  seized  upon  the 
Etach  Padraig,  i.  e.  St.  Patrick's 
vestment.  A.  D.  900.  Ailech  Frigh- 
renn  (the  royal  seat  of  the  northern 
Ui  Neill),  was  plundered  by  a  foreign 
host.  A.  D.  908.  The  contest  seems 
to  have  been  even  carried  across  the  sea, 
we  read  that  "  A  victory  was  then 
gained  by  the  foreigners  over  the 
Ulidians  in  the  region  of  Saxon-land." 

The  folio wing  were  the  chief  advan- 
tages  gained  by  the  Gaels  : 

A.  D.  887.  A  slaughter  was  made 
of  the  foreigners  by  the  Ui  Amhal- 
gaidh  of  North  Oonnaught,  in  which 
fell  Eloir,  son  of  Barith,  one  of  their 
chieftains.    A.  D.  888.    A  battlewas 


gained  by  Eiagan,  son  of  Dungal,  over 
the  foreigners  of  Port  Largi,  Loch 
Carman  and  Tech  Moling  (i.  'e.  of 
Waterford,  Wexford  and  St.  Mullins), 
in  which  200  heads  were  left  behind, 
Â.  D.  891.  A  slaughter  was  made  of 
the  invaders  by  the  Conalli  (i.  e.  tho 
men  of  Down),  and  by  Athdeidh,  son 
of  Laighni,  in  which  Amlaeibh,  grand- 
son  of  Imhar,  and  Gluntradna,  son  of 
Gluniarann,  fell,  with  800  of  their  fol- 
lowers  A.  D.  897.  The  foreigners 
from  Ireland  (i.  e.  the  Irish-born),  were 
expellèd  from  the  fortress  of  Ath-cliath 
(Dublin),  by  Kerball,  son  of  Murighen, 
and  the  Leinstermen,  and  by  Maelfinnia, 
son  of ,  Flannagan,  and  the  men  of 
Breagh,  when,  leaving  great  numbera 
of  their  chiefs  behind,  they  escaped 
half  dead  across  the-  sea. 

Thus  did  the  balance  of  victory  lean 
for  some  time  towards  the  Gaels  :  but 
near  the  close  of  this  reign,  vast  rein- 
forccments  of  the  Northmen  came  to 
the  aid  of  their  Jvinsmen  in  Ireland.  In 
A.  D.  912;  a  new  and  great  íleet  of 
the  foreigners  came  into  Loch  Dacaech 
(Waterford  Ilarbor),  and  placed  a 
stronghold  there.  In  A.  D.  913,  Oorc- 
ach,  Lis-mor  and  Achadh-bo  were  plun- 
dered by  them.  Great  and  frequent 
reinforcements  of  foreigners  arrived  in 
Loch  Dacaech,  by  whom  the  lay  dis- 
tricts  and  churches  of  Munstcr  were 
constantly  plundereíl.  In  A.  D.  914 
(the  year  of  Flann's  death,  according 
to  the  Four  Masters),  Gebennach,  lord 
of  Ui  Fidghenti,  and  Anli,  son  of 
Cathan,  lord  of  Uaithni  Cliach,  were 
slain  by  them.  The  foreigners  of  Loch 
Dacaech  continued  to  plunder  Munster. 
— See  Four  Masters. 

The  death  of  Alfred  the  Great  of 
England,  is  recorded  as  havinghap- 
pened  in  thô  24th  year  of  this  reign, 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  A.  D  900 
(correctly  901),  Alfred,  the  king  who 
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NIALL  GLUN-DUBH,   ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  924.^*  Niall  Glun-dubli,^^  son  of  Aedh  Finn-liath,  son 
of  Niall  Calli,  son  of  Aedh  Oirniglie,  son  of  Niall  Frasacli,'  of 
the  line  of  Erimliòn,  lield  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  three 
years. 

The  royal  fair,  or  assembly  of  Talti  was  renewed  by  this  king. 
It  was,  also,  this  Niall  that  marched  with  a  strong  force  of  the 
Gaels  to  give  battle  to  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Loch  Da-caech,®*  in 
Ulster,  on  which  occasion  great  numbers  both  of  the  natives 
and  the  foreigners  were  slain.  It  was,  likewise,  during  his 
reign  that  the  pirate  chieftain  Imhar  routed  the  Leinstermen  in 


instituted  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  Saxons,  and  who  was  the  most 
distinguished  for  prowess,  wisdom  and 
piety  of  the  Saxon  kinga,  died." — Ib. 

"  A.  D.  915.— 76. 

^  Niall  IV.  This  is  the  ancestor 
from  whom  the  0'Neills  of  Tyrone 
take  their  name.  From  his  elder 
brother  Domnall,  king  of  Ailech,  or 
north-western  Ulster,  came  the  sept  of 
O  Donngali,  now  called  0'Donnelly. 

^  Lock  Dacaech,  in  Ulster.  This  is 
a  very  great  mistake.  Loch  Dacaech 
was  the  old  name  of  Waterford  Har- 
bor,  which  lay  between  Leinster  and 
Munster.  Port  Largi,  i.  e.  the  Port 
or  Fort  of  Larac,  the  more  modern 
Gaelic  name  of  the  city  of  Waterford, 
was  not  in  ali  probability  giveii  to  it 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Northman 
chieftain  Larac,  who  floarished  in  A.  D. 
951.  The  name  of  Waterford  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Danes  or  Norsemen, 
who  write  it  Yedraf  jord,  wich  is  siip- 
posed  to  signify  "  weather  bay." — O' D. 

"A.  D.  915.  Sitric,  grandson  of 
Imhar,  with  his  fleet,  took  up  at  Kenn- 
fuait,  in  the  east  of  Leinster.  Ragh- 
nall,  grandson  of  Imhar,  with  anotter 
fleet,  went  to  the  foreigners. 

"  A  slaughter  was  made  of  the  for- 
eigners by  the  Munstermen.  Another 
slaughter  was  made  of  them  by  the 
Eoganachta  and  the  Kiarraighe. 

"An  army  of  the  Ui  Neill  of  the 
Bouth  and  north  was  led  by  Ni-all,  king 
of  Ireland,  to  the  men  of  Munster,  to 
wage  war  against  the  foreigners.  He 
pitched  his  camp  at  Tobar  Gethrach, 


in  Magh  Femhenn  (South  Tipperary), 
on  the  22nd  of  August.  The.  foreign- 
ers entered  that  territory  on  the  same 
day.  The  Irish  attacked  them  the  3rd 
hour  before  noon,  so  that  1100  men 
were  slain  between  them.  But  more 
of  lhe  foreigners  fell,  and  they  were 
defeated.  There  fell  here,  in  the  heat 
of  the  conflict,  the  chief  of  Carfaig 
Brachaide,  and  Maelfinnen,  son  of^ 
Donnagan,  chief  of  Ui  Kearnaigh,  Fer 
gal,  son  of  Murighen,  chief  of  Ui 
Crimthainn,  and  others.  Reinforce- 
ments  set  out  from  the  fortress  of  the 
foreigners  to  relieve  their  people.  The 
Gaels  returned  back  to  their  camp  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  last  host,  which 
was  commanded  by  Raghnall,  king  of 
the  Dubh  Goill  (Danes),  who  had  an 
army  with  him.  Niall  set  out  against 
them  with  a  small  force,  so  that  God 
prevented  their  slaughter  through  him. 
Niall  remained  encamped  against  the 
foreigners  for  twenty  nights  after  this. 
He  then  requested  of  the  Leinstermen 
to  continue  the  siege.  This  the  lattep 
did,  until  Sitric,  grandson  of  Imhar, 
gave  them  battle  at  Kenn-fuait,  where 
six  hundred  were  slain  around  the 
lords  of  Leinster,  together  with  their 
king  Ugari,  son  of  Ailell.  These  are 
the  names  of  some  of  the  chiefs  :  Mael- 
morda,  lord  of  Airther  Lifi ;  Mugron, 
lord  of  the  three  Comainns  and  of 
Laeighis  ;  Tuathal,  lord  of  Ui  Feinech» 
lais,  and  many  other  chiefe,  with  the 
archbishop  Maelmaedog,  son  of  Diar- 
maid,  who  was  of  the  Ui  Conannla, 
abbot  of  Glenn  Uisean,  a  distinguished 
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the  battle  of  Kenn-fuaíd,^"'  whereia  six  liuiidred  of  tlie  latterwere 
slain,  aronnd  Maelmorda,  son  of  Murighen,  king  of  the  territory 
west  of  the  Liíi ;  around  Ugari,  son  of  Olild ;  arouiid  Moghron, 
cr  Odran,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  king  of  the  three  Comainns  and 
of  Laeighis,  and  aroúnd  naany  other  chiefs  that  I  shall  not  novf 
name. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oitir,  another  chieftain  of  the 
Lochlannaigh,  sailed  with  a  numerous  host  from  Loch-da-caech 
to  Alba,  where  Caas,^^  son  of  Aedh,  mot  himin  battle,  whereia 
Oitir  fell  himself,  together  with  great  nnmbers  of  his  folio wers. 

During  the  reign  of  Niall,  there  arrived  in  Ireland  another 
great  host  of  the  foreigners,  under  the  conduct  of  Sitric  and  the 
sonsof  Imhar.  These  seized  upon  the  city  of  Ath-cliath,  in  spite 
of  the  men  of  Ireland.  .  Thereupon,  Niall  Glun-dubh  assembled 
the  fuU  force  of  Leth  Cuinn,  and  with  which  he  engaged  the 
Lochknnaigh  in  battle  at  Ath-cliath,^^  where  he  was  himself 
slain,  together  with  Concobar  0'Maelsechlainn,  the.heirapparent^ 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  and  Aedh,  son  of  Eocagan,  king 
of  Ulidia,  and  Maelmithigh,  son  of  Flaíinagan,  king  of  Breàgh, 
and  Maelcraeibi  O'  Dubsinnaigh,  king  of  Oirghialla,  and  many 
chieftains  and  warriors  of  inferior  degree. 


DONNCADH,   ARD-RIGH. 
A.  D.  927."*      Donncadh,'   son   of   Flann*  Sinna,    son    of 
Maelsechlainn,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  sovereignty  of 


scribe  and  anchorite,  and  an  adept  in 
the  Latin  learning  and  the  Scotic 
language." — Four  Masters. 

^  Kenn-fuaid'  Now  Oonfey,  near 
Leixless,  county  Kildare.  The  Ibreign- 
ers  at  this  place  plundered  Kill-dara 
soon  after  the  battle  just  mentioned. 
Those  of  Ath-cliath  plundered  it  again 
next  year,  when  they  aiso  plundered 
Leithglinn,where  Maelpadraig,  a  priest, 
^nd  Mongan,  an  anchorite,  with  many 
others,  were  slain. — See  Four  Masters. 

^  Cuas.  This  name  is  wrongly 
spelled.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mistake  for 
Cuan.  According  to  our  annals,  Gon- 
stantiae,son  of  Aedh,  was  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Alba  that  defeated  Oitir 
and  the  Northmen  of  Waterford  in 
A.  3.  916. 

*  The  battle  of  Ath-diatL  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber,  in  A.  D.  917,  at  Kill  Mosamhog, 
now  Kilmashogue,  near  Rathfarnham, 
<}0.  Dublin.    Èesides  the  chiçfe  here 


enumerated,  there  fell  likewise  Kellech, 
son  of  Fogartach,  lord  of  South 
Breagh,  and  Maelcraeibi,  son  of  Doil- 
gheii,  lord  of  Ui  Tortain. 

'•^  A.  D.  918.  Four  Masters.  These 
annalists  give  this  prince  a  reign  of  25 
years. 

^  DoNNCADH  11.  He  was  the  first 
that  took  the  surname  of  0'Alaelsech- 
lain,  being  the  O,  or  grandson  of  King 
Maelsechlainn  I. 

Kenannus,  now  Kells,  was  plun- 
dered by  the  foreigners  in  the  Ist  year 
of  his  reign,  and  its  stone  church, 
or  daimh-liag,  was  razed  to  the  earth. 
But  soon  after  the  monarch  engag- 
ed them  in  battle  at  a  place  called 
Tigh  mie  n-Ethach,  in  the  Kiannachta 
of  Breagh,  wherein  a  countless  num- 
ber  of  them  were  slain.  "  Indeed,'* 
say  the  Four  Masters,  "  in  this  battle 
revenge  was  had  of  them  for  tbe 
slaughter  of  Ath-cliath,  for  there  fell 
here  of  the  nobles  of  the  Norsemen,  aa 
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Ireland  for  twenty  years.     Gormflaitli,  daxigliter  of  Flann,  sou 
of  Conaing,  waá^  the  motlier  of  this  Donncadh. 

It  was  while  he  was  monarch  of  Ireland  that  tlie  following 
event  took  place  ;  for  it  was  in  the  begiiining^  of  his  reign  that 
Kellaclian,  son  of  Buadcan,  who  is  called  Cellacliàii  Caisil 
{Callaghan  CãshiU),  or  Kellachan  of  Casliel,,  assumed  the 
sovereigntj  of  Munster,  which  he  held  for  ten. years.  But 
before  Kellachan  had  been  made  king,  Kenneidi,  son  of  L.orcan, 
carne  to  a  conyention  of  the  chiefs  of  Munster,  which  was  held 
at  Glenfiamhain'  {Glennowin\  and  there  strove  to  supplant  him 
in  the  royalty.  But,  thereupon,  the  mother  of  Kellachan  went 
thither  from  Cashel,  where  she  was  wont  to  dwell  with  her 
fosterfather,  the  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  and  when  she  arrived 
at  the  place  of  the  convention,  she  besought  Kenneidi  to  remcm- 
ber  the  compact  formerly  made  between  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethajj 
and  Cormac  Cas,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  the  royal  inherit* 
ance  of  Munster  should  be  alternately  possessed  by  their  respect- 
ivo descendants.  In  memory  of  this  intervention,  the  words  ia 
which  the  lady  tlien  addressed  him  have  been  transmitted  to  ua 
in  the  following  verse : 

"  Kenneidi  Cas,  revere  that  law, 
Which  Fiacaidh  and  Cormac  willed, 


many  as  had  fallen  of  the  nobles  and 
plebeians  of  the  Gaels  in  the  battle  of 
Ath-cliath.  Murkertach,  son  of  Tigher- 
nan,  heir  apparent  of  Brefni,  was 
wounded  in  this  battle,  so  that  he 
afterwards  died  of  his'  wounds."  The 
annals  of  Glommacnoise  say,  "  that  not 
one  half  of  the  Danish  army  was  left 
alive,  and  that  there  uever  was  such  a 
massacre  made  of  them  before  iu  Ire- 
land." 

^  In  tJie  beginning .  This  can  scarcely 
be,  if  we  allow  that  he  reigned  but  ten 
years;  for  we  find  by  the  Irish  annals 
that  in  A.  D.  920,  Flathbertach,  son 
of  Inmanen,  resigned  the  kingdom  of 
Cashel  to  Lorcan,  son  of  Conligan,  and 
went  upon  a  pilgrimáge.  Kellachan 
is  first  mentioned  in  Irish  records  in 
the  year  9S4,  the  17th  year  of  Donn- 
cadh, when  he  distinguished  hiraself  by 
plundering  CIuain-mic-Nois.  From 
that  time  until  his  death,  in  953,  being 
the  11  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
gal,  or  Cougalach,  he  occupies  a  prom- 
inent  place  in  our  annals.  This,  sup- 
posing  him  to  have  assumed  the  king- 
dom of  Munster  in  the  former  year, 


would  give  him  a  reign  of  18,  not  10 
years.  During  the  14  ^  years  that 
intérvened  between  his  first  appearance 
and  the  resignation  of  Flathbertach, 
Munster  must  have  been  successively 
ruled  by  Lorcan,  son  of  Conligan,  and 
by  his  namesake,  Lorcan,  son  of  Lactna. 
That  the  former  was  a  diíFerent  person 
from  the  latter,  and  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Eoganachta,  we  have  evidenec 
in  the  record  of  the  deajth  of  his  father, 
Conligan, son  of  Corcran,  who  was  slain 
in  898,  in  revenge  for  Kennghcgan, 
i.  e.  Finguini,  king  of  Munster,  who 
had  been  "  slain  by  his  own  tribe.^ 
The  arabitious  Flathbertach  did  not, 
however,  die  until  944,  and  he  mighi 
'  have  resumed  the  throne. 

^  Glennajnhain.  It  is  now  .  called 
Glanworth,  and  is  situated  on  the 
river  Funcheon,  in  the  barony  of  Fer- 
moy,  county  Cork.  It  was  one  of  the 
royal  residences  of  the  Eoganacht  prin- 
ces,  and  became  afterwards  the  chief 
seat  of  that  branch  of  their  tribe  which 
took  the  name  of  0'Caeimh,  or  as  now 
spelled,  0'Keeffe. 
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By  which  a  king  from  either  sprung, 
Should  Mumha  rule  alternately." 

The  final  result  of  her  expostulation  was  tliat  Kenneidi  retired 
from  the  contest,  and  relinquished  tbe  sovereigutj  to  Kellachan. 
Some  time  affcer  tliis,  tlie  Lochlannaigh  made  Kellachan  their 
captive,  by  a  treacherous  scheme,  bnt  the  Sil  Eogain  and  the  Dal 
g-Cais  soon  fescued  him  by  force  from  their  bonds. 

The  captivity*  and  rescue  of  Kellachan  qf  Cashel.—His  victories 
over  ihe  Lochlannaigh. 

When,  indeed,  Kellachan  and  tbe  men  of  Mnnster  had  routed 
the  Lochlannaigh  in  many  battles,  and  had  driven  them  out  of 
his  principality,  the  plan  adopted  by  Sitric,  sonof  Targeis^  their 
principal  ehieftain,  was  to  propose  a  matrimonial  alliance  to  the 
Munster.  king,  that  is,  he  offered  to  give  Kellachan  his  own 
sister,  Bebinn,  as  his  wife,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  free 
Munster  thenceforth  from  ali  the  attacks  and  ali  the  demands  of 
his  countrymen.  He  did  this  in  order  that,  when  Kellachan 
went  to  wed  his  sister,  and  trusted  himself  to  his  protection,  he 
might  slay  both  the  king  himself,  and  as  many  of  the  nobles  of 
the  Gaels  as  might  accompany  him.  With  this  treacherous 
stratagem  he  acquainted  Donncadh,  son  of  -Flann^  king  of  Tem- 
hair,  because  that  monarch  was  at  enmity  Avith  Kellachan,  who 
had  refused  to  pay  him  the  chief-rent  of  Munster.  For  the  lat- 
ter  reason,  did  Donncadh  give  his  consent  that  Sitric  should  put 
his  treason  into  execution  against  Kellachan  and  his  southern 
nobles. 

Ilaving  matured  his  plans,  Sitric  sent  ambassadors  to  Munster, 
to  treat  of  the  proposed  alliance.  When  they  had  explained 
their  instructions  to  the  king,  his  first  intentíon  was  to  take  a 
large  army  with  him,  when  going  to  wed  the  lady.  "  That  is 
not  the  proper  course/'  said  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan,  "for  it  is 
not  proper  to  leave  Munster  unguarded ;  but  what  thou  shouldst 
do  is  to  take  a  strong  and  sufficient  guard  with  thee,  when  thou 
goest  to  wed  that  woman."  And  this  was  the  counsel  that  was 
then  foUowed. 

*  The  'captivãy,  ^c,     The  account  romantic.      The  Irish  anuais  tell  us 

here  given  of  Kellachan's  capture  and  that  Kellachan  was  indeed  captured  ; 

rescue  has  been  taken  by  Keatingfrom  but  that  it  was  by  Murkertach,  son  of 

an  old  historie  tale  called  "Toruig-  Niall,  king  of  Ailech,  not  the  North- 

hecht  Gheallachain  Oaisil "  ( Toreeaght  men.    The  following  is  the  record  they 

Callaghauín  Cashel),  i.  e.  "Tne  "Pursuit  give  of  the  fact : 
after' Kellachan  of  Cashel."     Moore        "A.  D.   939.    The  22nd  year  of 

ond  others  have  treated  it  as  altogether  Bonncadh.    Murkertach,  son  of  Niallr 
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Now,  when  Kelladia^n  liad  set  out  upon  tliat  expedition,  and 
on  the  night  befoi-e  he  reaclied  Ath-cliath,  Mor,  daugliter  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Eocaidh,  king  of  the  Isle  of  the  Finn'G-oill,  •who 
was  aíso  "the  wife  of  Sitric,  demanded  of  her  hnsband  the  reason 
"why  he  was  aboiít  to  cont^act  this  matrimonial  connection  with 
Kellachaii,  by  whom  so  many  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  Loch 
lainn  had  falíen?  "It  is  not  for  his  good  luck  that  I  have  pro- 
posed  it  to  him,"  replied  Sitric,  "  but  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
treacherously  by  him."  The  woman  became  frightened  at  these 
words,  for  she  had  long  cherished  a  secret  love  for  Kellachan, 
"whom  she  had  formerly  seen  at  Port-Largi.  Prompted  by  this 
feeling,  she  arose  early  next  morning,  and  went  out  privately  upon 
the  road  by  which  Kellachan  was  expected  to  be  coming*;  and,  as 
soon  as  she  met  him,  she  took  him  apart  and  told  him  of  the  treach- 
erons  deception  which  Sitric  had  contrived  for  his  assassination. 
When  Kellachan  had  heard  this,  and  thought  to  turn  back,  he 
foiínd  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  do  so ;  for  the  íields, 


with  tlie  men  of  the  north  and  of 
Breagh,  went  into  the  territory  of  the 
Osraide  and  thcDesi,  and  he  plundered 
and  ravaged  the  entire  country  as  far 
as  Lis  Riiadhrach,(in  the  county  of 
Waterford,)  so  that  they  submitted  to 
him.  A  ficet  was  next  fitted  out  by 
Murkertach,  and  he  carrfed  ofif  much 
phmder  from  Insi  Gall,  i.  e.  the  Isles 
of  the  SLrangere  (now  the  Hebrides), 
after  gaining  victory  and  triumph.  A 
slaughter  was^then  made  of  th  o.  Desi 
by  Kellachan '  and  by  the  men  of  Mun- 
ster,  becanse  they  had  submitted  to 
Murkertuch,  when  two  thousand  of 
them,  together  with  Kelichar,  son  of 
Qormac,  Maelgorm,  son  of  Giblichan, 
Seghda,  son  of  Naebolan,  and  Cleir- 
ech,  son  of  Sesta.  Another  battle 
was  gained  by  the  Desi  and  the  Os- 
raide over  the  king  of  Caisel,  in  which 
many  were  slain.  Murkertach  after- 
wards  assembled  the  Kinel  Oonaill 
and  Kinel  Eogain,  and  the  people  of 
the  north  at  Ailech,  where  he  selected 
ten  hundred  of  the  chosen  heroes,  and 
made  a  circuit  of  Ireland,  keeping  his 
left  hand  to  the  sea,  until  he  arrived  at 
Ath-cliath,  and  thence  he  brought 
Sitric,  lord  of  that  city,  with  him  as  a 
hostage.  He  then  marched  into  Lein- 
Bter,  where  the  Leinstermen  at  first 
opposed  him,  and  finally  agreed  to  sub- 


mit  to.him,  and  he  carried  off  Lorcan, 
son  of  Faelan,  their  king.  He  then 
marched  to  the  men  of  Munster,  who 
were  in  readiness  to  give  him  battle, 
but  they  finally  agr^  to  give  him  up 
their  king,  Kellachan,  upon  whom  a 
fetter  was  placed  by  Murkertach.  He 
next  proceeded  into  Oonnaught,  where 
Concobar,  son  of  Tadg,  carne  to  meet 
him,  but  neither  gyve  nor  fetter  was 
put  upon  him.  He  then  returned  to 
Ailech,  carrying  these  kings  with  him 
as  hostages,  and  they  were  for  nine 
months  feasting  there  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  sent  the  hostages  to 
Donncadh,  because  it  was  he  that  was 
at  Temhair,  and  the  sovereignty  had 
fallen  to  him." — Such  is  the  account 
which  the  northern  antiquaries  give  of 
Keliachan's  captivity.  Ic  may  possibly 
have  afforded  the  groundwork  of  the 
historie  tale,  of  which  Keating  has 
given  an  abridgement,  or  the  latter 
may  have  been  founded  oh  some  other 
captivity,  which  the  Ui  Neill  anti- 
quaries omitted,  on  account  of  its 
reflecti ons  upon  their  hero,  Murker- 
tach, and  upon  themonarch,  Donncadh. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Cormacan 
Eigeas  relates  that  Kellachan  was  de- 
livered  up  by  his  people  to  Murker- 
tach at  his  own  request. 
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on  eíther  side  of  the  road,  were  fuU  of  ambuscades,  composed 
of  foreign- soldiers,  who  laj  in  wait  for  the  pnrpose  of  capturing 
him.  As'soon,  theu,  as  he  attempted  to  return,  those  soldiers 
ruslied  upon  him  from  ali  sides,  and  slew  some  of  the  noblemen 
who  were  in  his  company ;  not,  however,  nntil  the  latter  had 
slain  some  of  their  assailants.  But  the  great  bnlk  of  the  attack- 
ing  force  bore  down  upon  the  king  himself,  so  that  he  was  made 
captive  together  with  Donncnan,  son  of  Kenneidi;  and  then 
both  were  carried  into  Ath-cliath  in  chains — -whence  they  were 
^ent  off  to  Ard-Macha^,  where  nine  earls  of  the  Lochlaimaigh, 
with  their  several  bands  of  warriors,  ivere  set  to  guard  them. 

As  to  those  of  the  Munster  nobles,  who  had  escaped  from  that 
conflict,  they  returned  immediately  to  their  own  coantry,  and 
there  they  explained  their  adventure  to  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lor- 
can^ ;  and  thercupon  Kenneidi  mustered  two  armies  for  the  pnr- 
pose of  going  in  pnrsnit  of  Kellachan.  These  armies  consisted 
of  a  force  destined  to  act  upon  land,  and  one  destined  to  act  upon 
sea.  And  the  captain  that  was  setover  the  land  forces  was  Donn- 
cadh  0'Caeimh,^  king  of  ^he  two  terjitories  of  Fermoighe ;  and 
then  Kenneidi  lauded  this  chieftain,  and  ennumerated  eleven  of 
his  immediate  ancestors,  who  had  íield  the  sovereignty  of  Mun- 
ster ;  such  as  Finguini,  who  is  called  Kennghegan ;  Artri,  son 
of  Cathal ;  Cáthal,  son  of  Finguini ;  Finguini,  son  of  Cathal ; 
Cathal,  who  is  called  Cu-gan-mathair ;  Cathal,  son  of  Aedh 
Flann-Cathrach;  Carbri  Crom ;  Crimthann  Srebh  ;  Eocaidh  ;  and 
Aepgus,  son  of  Nadfraech.  Kenneidi  next  added  ten  hundred 
warriors  of  the  Dalg-Oais/  to  the  army  of  Donncadh,  and  ovér 
these  he  placed  three  captains,  nâmely,  Cosgarach,  Lonnargan, 
and  Congalach,  as  we  learn  from  the  lay  which  begíns  with  the 
line,  *'  Let  twenty  hundred  northwards  march."  Here  foUows 
the  verse  of  that  lay,  which  repeats  the  words  Kenneidi: 

*  Kenneidi,   son   of  Lorcan.     This  cadh,   grandson  of  Caeimh   {Kuceve.) 

prince  did  not  always  continue  the  faith-  He  was  the  first  that  bore  the  name  of 

fui  ally  of  Kellachan  that  he  is  here  re-  0'Caeimh,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 

presented.    In  A,D.  942,avictory  was  sept  now  called  0'Keeffe.     His  father 

gained  over  him  by  the  latter  at  Magh-  was  Cathal,  son  of  Caemh,  (from  whom 

duin,  where  many  were  slain.    He  was  O' Caeimh,)   son    of   Finguini,  called 

the  father  of  Brian  Boromha,  wl^ose  Kennghegan,andhadhischiefrcsideDce 

birth  is  entered  under  the  year-  925  in  at  Gleunamhain,  now  called  Olanworth. 

the  following  terms :  "  The  Sth  year  of  3000    warriors    of   the    Eoganachta 

Donncadh.    Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  placed  theniselves  under  his  command 

was  born  this  year,  that  is,  24  years  be-  on  this  occasion. 
fore  (his  rival)  Maelsechlainn,  son  of        '    Of  the  Dal  ^Cais,  that  is,  of  his 

Domnall." — However,   the   year  941  own  immediate  sept  of  the  Dal  g-Cais. 

has  been  proved  to  be  the  true  year  of  For  thé  tribe  of  Cas,  like  ils  rival 

Brian's  birth,  as  shall  hereaftcr  appear.  tribe  of  the  Eoganacht,  was  alrcady 

«  Dmncadh  O' Caeimh,  i.  e.,  Donn-  divided  into  several  powerful  clans. 
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**  March  thither,  Cosgaracli  of  fights, 
March  thither,  gentíe  Loniiargan, 
And  Oongalach,  now  leave  thy  lake — 
My  brothers  three,  I  bid  ye  march." 

In  addition  to  these,  Kenneidi  sent  witli  that  expedilion, 
"another  division  of  the  Dal  g- Cais,  consistÍDg  of  íive  hundred 
warriors  of  the  Clann  Goilein,  under  tKeir  own  immediate 
chiéftain,  Esida,  son  of  Sida.*  Another  division  of  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Dal  g-Cáis  was  placed  under  the  cottimand  of  De- 
gaidh,  son  of  DomnalL®  Besides  these,  a  làrge  contingent  was 
furnished  by  the  other  Saer  Glanna^  ox  free  clans"  of  Thornond. 
The  other  great  host  was  embarked  upon  the  sea,  and  Falbi 
Finn,  King  of  Desmond,^^  was  chosen  as  its  commander.  Then 
Donncadh  0'Caeimh  led  the  land  forces  out  of  Munster  into 
Connaught,  where  he  sent  out  foragers  to  the  Muaidh,^^  and  to 
Irrus,  and  to  Umhall,"  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  spoils  to 
the  camp  of  his  Munstermen.  But  the  warriors  had  not  been 
longencamped,  waiting  for  the  return  of  these  foragers,  when 
an  armed  and  well-appointed  host  was  seen  advancing  towards 
them  in  military  array ;  and  the  number  of  this  host  was  one 
thousand  men,  and  one  yoiithfal  warrior  marched  apart  from 


*  Eáàa,  son  of  Sida.  The  chief  rep- 
resentatives  of  his  clann,  are  the  Mac 
Cõnmaras,  called  in  English,  Macna- 
maras.  His  naçae  is  pronounced  in 
Gaelic  Essheeda,  son  of  Skeeda,  One  of 
the  meanings  of  Sida  ov  Sioda,  is  Silk  ; 
hence  many  of  this  clan  barbarously 
called  themselves  Sílk  Macnamara. 

*  DegaidJh  son  of  .Domnall.  His 
clann  was  then  called  the  Kinel  Fer- 
maic.  His  descendants  afterwards 
called  themselves  0'Deghadh  (0'Daa), 
in  English,  0'Dea  and  Dee,  from  this 
Degaidh.  Kenneidi,  Esida  and  De- 
gaidh,  represented  three  of  the  sons  of 
Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds, 
namely  Blod,  Caisin,  (Casheen)  and 
Aengus  Kenn-athrach.  Another  son  of 
Cas,,Aengus  Kenn-atinn,  founded  the 
clann  Ifernain,  of  which  0'Cuinn,  of 
North  Munster,  now  called  0'Quinn, 
was  the  chief  sept.  From  Delbaeth, 
another  son  of  Oas,  came  the  Beibna 
in  Connaught  and  Meath,  of  whom  the 
Mac  Oochlans,  0'Finnallans,  &e.  were 
the  chief  septs. 

**  Free  Clans,    That  is,  those  no- 


ble  clans  who  were  not  sprung  from 
Cormac  Cas.  These  were,  then,  the 
Basgnigh  of" Corça  Baskinn,  and  the 
chiefs  of  Corcamruadh.  The  former 
are  now  represented  by  the  CDonnella 
of  North  Munster ;  the  latter,  by  the 
0'Lochlins  of  Burrín,.and  the  0'Con- 
nors  Corcamruadh.  The  chief  part  of 
these  had  joined  the  fleet  under  Falbi^ 

"  King  of  Desmond.  Falbi  Finn, 
whose  name  is  usually  written,  Failbhe 
(Falvie)  Fionu,  was  king  of  Corça 
Duibni,  /now  Corcaguiny,  in  Kerry, 
and  not  of  Desmond  or  South  Munster. 
The  dignity  of  King'  of  Desmond 
should  have  belonged  to  Donncadh 
O.Caeimh.  From  Falbi,  the  0'Fal* 
viés,  of  Corcaguiny,  took  their  name. 
His  kinsmen  of  Magh  0'g  Coinchinn, 
and  Ui  Rathach  (now  the  OConnella 
and  0'Sheas,)  followed  in  his  division, 
and  also  tJie  Kiarraide,  (now  CCorh 
nors  Kerry.) 

^^  The  Muaid,  now  the  river  Moy, 
in  Mayo. 

'^  Irrus  ândUmhall  now  called  Erria 
and  the  Owles,  in  the  west  of  Mayo. 
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the  rest,  in  front  of  its  foremost  rank.  Then,  when  this  warrior 
had  arrived  near  the  camp,  Donncadli  0'Caeimli  demanded  of 
him,  **What  marshalled  nost  is  tbat  yonder?"  "  This  host," 
replied  the  warrior,  "  consists  of  a  portion  of  tBe  men  of  Mun- 
ster ;  namely,  of  the,Galengaigli'*  and  the  Luighnigh,  descended 
from  Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Oliim ;  and  of  the  men 
of  Delbna,  descended  from  Delbaefti,  .son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall 
of  the  Fleet  Steeds.  And  these  have  now  come  hither  to  join 
the  strength  of  their  arms  to  your  own,  prompted  by  the  frater- 
nal love  which  they  beal*  you,  who  are  their  kiosmen ;  and  there 
are  three  brave  and  fortunate  chieftains  in  command  of  yon 
host,  namely,  Aedh,  son  of  Dualgasach,  around  whom  ali  the 
Galengaigh  are  arrayed;  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fintiactach,  around 
whom  ali  the  Luighnigh  march ;  and  Donncadh,  son  of  Maelr 
domnâcn,  who  commands  the  men  of  Delbna."  In  memory  of 
this  event,  was  composed  that  historie  lay,  which  begins  with  the 
following  verse : 

"  In  yonder  host  march  Kian's  clans, 
"With  Delbaetli's  sons  in  order  rangéd  ;    , 
Your  perils  ihey  liave  come  to  sliare  ; 
They've  come  to  strike  the  foe  with  you." 

The  force  that  had  herecome  to  join  theirs  was  thns  composed ; 
to  wit,  it  consistèd  of  íive  hundred  men,  armed  with  sword  and 
shield,  and  of  íiye  hundred  bowmen. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  army  marched  onward  into  Tir  Conaill, 
and  spoils  were  borne  ofiF  from. that  country  by  the  allied  hosts. 
Thereupon,  Murkertach,  son  of  Kennfaeladh,  King  of  Kinel- 
Conaill,  came,  and  in  upbraiding  language  demanded  a  restóra- 
tion  of  the  spoils  from  Donncadh  0'0aeimh.  To  him  Donncadh 
replied,  that  he  would  return  no  spoils,  except  those  that  might 
be  left  after  ali  his  army  was  satisíied.  TJpon  this  the  King  of 
Kinel  Conaill,  went  away  in  anger  from  the  host  of  Munster ; 
and  he  sent  private  word  to  the  sons  of  Turgeis  at  -Ard  Macha, 
informing  them  that  an  army  was  marching  thither  in  pursuit 
of  Kellachan,  in  order  to  rescue  him  from  their  hands. 
As  to  the  sons  of  Turgeis ;  the  nine  earls  retreated  from  Ard 
Macha,  upon  receiviíig  this  information,  taking  with  them  the 
force  under  their  command,  together  with  their  prisoners,  Kel- 
lachan and  Donncuan. 

The  Munster  forces  arrived  soon  after,  at  Ard  Macha,  and 
there  they  slew  every  Lochlannach  upon  whom  they  could  lay 

u  Galengaighj  êfc.    These  Eberian  tribes,  who  were  settled  in  Connaughti 
have  been  already  described. 
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hatlds ;  and  wlien  they  liad  heard  that  Sitric  and  Ws"  host  liad 
retreated  to  Dun  De]gain,'nhey  marched  thither  next  day  in 
pnrsnit  of  Mm.  Bnt  wlien  Sitric  perceived  them  approaching 
the  town,  he  retrented  to  his  ships  witli  ali  his  forces,  takiiig 
oíf  Kellaclian  and  Donncuan  on  board  with  him.  Tlie  Munster 
liost  then  marched  dovvn  to  the  edge  of  tbe  beach,  and  came  so 
near  to  the  sbips  of  their  enemies  tbat  they  conversed  with 
thos3  on  board. 

They  were  not  long  in  this  position,  when  there  was  seen  sail- 
ing  into  the  harbor,  a  fleet  which  the  Munstermen  recognized  as 
the  armament  of  Falbi  Finn.  This  chief  led  his  ships  straight- 
way  towards  those  of  the  enemy,  and  immediately  attacked  iu 
person  the  vessel  that  carried  Sitric,  Tor  and  Magnns ;  and  he 
jumped  on  board  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  holding  a  sword 
in  each  of  his  hands.  With  the  sword  which  he  held  in  his  left, 
he  cut  asunder  the  ropes  wherewith  Eellachan  Avas  tied  up  to 
the  mast,  and  thus  loosed  his  captive  king,  set  him  standing 
upon  the  deck,  and  placed  in  his  grasp  the  sword  Avhich  he  had 
till  then  borne  in  his  left  hand.  Kellachan  cut  his  way  to  the 
ship  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  Falbi  remained  íighting  in  the" midst 
of  his  enemies,  until  he  fell  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then 
the  Lochlannaigh  immediately  cut  oíf  his  head.  Upon .  this  Fi- 
angalach,  a  captaín  of  Falbi's  people,  took  his  chieftain's  place 
in  the  conílict,  and  íiercely  seizing  Sitric  round  the  body,  he 
flung  himself  overboard  with  his  foe  in  his  grasp,  and  both  went 
to  the  bottom  together,  and  were  thus  drowned.  Segha  and 
Conall,  two  other  captains,  ne±t  rushed  forward,  and  clasped 
their  arms  around  Tor  and  Magnus,  the  two  brothers  of  Sitric, 
and  each  of  them  jumped  overboard  with  his  adversary,  so 
that  the  four  were  thus  drowned.  And  like  bravery  was  display- 
ed  by  every  other  portion  of  the  host  of  the  Gaels ;  for  they 
rushed  upon  the  Lochlannaigh  with  such  vehemence,  that  the 
latter  were  every where  routed,  and  broken,'^and  slaughtered,  and 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  of  them-there  survived  but  a  small 
remnant  that  escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  ships.  The  Mun- 
ster warriors  then  landed,  having  at  their  head  their  king,  Kel- 
lachan, whom  they  had  just  liberated  by  their  hardihood  and 
by  the  strength  of  their  arms. 

Having  thus  vanquished  the  foreigners,  the  warriors  next  de- 
termined  to  attack  the  king  of  Kinèl  Conaill  ;^^  for,  as  we  have 

'®  DunDelgain;  i.  e.,  the  Fort  of  having  ever  carried  his  arms  so  far  north 

Delgan ;  it  is  now  called  Dundalk.  as  Kinel  Conaill.    In  A.  D.  937  (two 

*^  Ki7Úl  Conaill.  Some  of  the  expedi-  years  previoiís  to  his  being  led  off  host- 

tions  of  Kellachan  into  Leth    Cuinn  age  by  Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,)  he 

are  recorded  in  the  Annals  of  the  Four  led  an  army  còmposed  of  Munstermen 

Masters  ;  but  they  do  not  mention  his  and  Northmen  into  Meath,  the  church^ 
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heretofore  related,  it  was  he  that  had  given  information  of  tlíeir 
march,  and  had  advised  the  Lochlannaigh  to  take  Kellachan  to 
Dun  Delgain.  But  that  king  did  not  make  head  against  them, 
\vhereiipon  they  ravaged  Eis- territories,  and  took  much  pf  cattle 
and  valuables  therefrom.  They  then  sent  an  embassy  to  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Flann,  monarch  of  Ireland,  to  challenge  him  to  bat- 
tle  ;  for  he  had  previously  given  his  consent  to  the  capture  of 
Kellachan  at  Ath-cliath.  But  Donncadh  refused  to  fight  them ; 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  tbey  plundered  his  territories  of 
Temhair.  Thence  they  marched  to  Munster,  where  Kellachan 
resnmed  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  country.  But,  as  they  were 
proceeding  homewards  from  Ath-Cliath,  Murcadh,  son  of  Flann, 
king  of  Leinster,  prepared  to  give  them  battle,  in  vengeance  for 
the  numbers  of  the  Lochlannaigh  they  had  slain  in  rescuing 
their  prince.  But  when  he  perceived  the  fortitude  and  valor  of 
the  men  of  Munster,  he  shrank  from  the  íight  and  let  them  pass 
through  his  territories  without  opposition. 

When  Kellachan  had  now  returned  to  his  kingdom,  he  took 
into  consideration  ali  the  oppressions  which  the  Lochlannaigh 
had  exercised  over  his  people;  and  he  entered  into  counsel 
with  his  nobles,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  vigorous  efifort  • 
for  their  expulsion.  He  then  led  his  forces  against  Luimnech, 
and  there  slewíive  hundred  of  themarauders,  a^d  forced  the  re- 
mainder  to  deliver  up  hostages.  After  that,  he  sacked  Corcach, 
whence  he  bore  off  hostages  likewise.  He  next  plundered 
Cashel,  where  he  slew  three  hundred  of  the  same  people.  Thence, 
he  marched  against  Port-Largi,  which  town  was  stormed  by  his 
army  and  given  up  to  pillage.  And  he  gave  a  great  defeat  to 
Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  of  whose  folio wers,  íive  hundred  were  slain ; 
but  Sitric,  himself,  escaped  to  his  ships.  Kellachan  on  his  re- 
turn  thence,  camé  to  Domnall  0'Faelain,  king  of  the  Desi,  to 
whom  he  gave  his  own  sister,  namely,  Gormflaith,  daughter 
of  Buadcan  to  wife.  It  was  not  long  after,  when  Kellachan 
died." 

After  him  Fergraidh,  son  of  Alghenan,  son  of  Donngal,  held 

es  and  lay  districts  of  which  he  plun-  their  name  from  Carthach,  son  of  Sáer- 

dered  as  far    as   Cluain  Iraird,  and  brethach,  son  of  Donncadh.  The  0'0al- 

thence  led  off  many  captives.    In  949,  laghans  take  their  name,  not  from  him, 

we  find  him  again  in  Leth  Ouinn,  plun-  but  from  Kellachan,  son  of  Domnall,  son 

dering   Oluain-ferta  of   St:   Brendan,  of  Murcadh,  also  son  of  Donncadh,  at 

and  the  Sil  Anamcadha,  a  sept  of  the  whom  their  lines  respectively  branch  oftl 

Ui  Mani.  Maelfogartach,  son  of  Flann,  of  the 

."  Kellachan  died.    A.  D.  952,  is  the  line  of  EogaU;  was  the  immediate  sue- 

recorded  date  of  his  death.    The  Mac  cessor  of  Kellachan.    He  died  in  855. 

Carthies  and  O 'Oallaghans,of  Munster,  Maelfogartach     (Mailqgartagh,)     wag 

are  descended  from  Dotincadh,  son  of  succeeded  by  Dubdaboirenn,  [Buvda- 

this  prince.    The  Mac  Oarthies  have  wrrenn,)  son  of  Aengus  (called  son  of 
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the  sovereignty  of  Mnnster  for  two  years,  until  lie  was  treaclier* 
ously  murdered  by  liis  own  tribesmen.^^ 

Mathgamain^  oommonhj  ccãled  líalion,  son  of  Kenneidi^  King  of 
Munster,  A.  D,  960  to  ^IQP 

Matligamain  {Maliowin\  son  of  Kenneidi,  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  Munster,  after  the  death  of  Fergraidh.  He  held  it  for 
twelve  years,  hisbrother,  Ec'htig}ierna'^°  (Agh-heerna)^  son  of  Ken- 
neidi, being  king  of  Thomond,  during  the  same  time.  It  was  * 
this  Mathgamain  and  his  brother,  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  then  a 
Yonth,  tbat  won  the  battle  of  Snlchoid^^  over  the  Lochlannaigh. 
ín  this  engagement  fell  Têthild  the  Champion,  andEuadnan  and 
Bernard  and  Muiris  of  Lnimnech,^^  and  Torold,  together  with 
seven  thonsand  of  their  host,  who  were  slain  around  them !  Math- 
gamain, Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais  pursued  their  roíited  enemies 
thence  into  the  very  centre. ofLuimnech,  and  slanghtered  multi- 


Domnall,  in  the  Four  Masters,)  an  an-  ^ 
cestor  of  tlie  0'Donoghoos  of  Kerry.  * 
He  died  in  957. 

^®  Fergraidh— T\m  king  was  slain 
in  9Õ8  or  959,  that  is  in  the  5th  or  6 eh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Domnall,  son  of 
Murkertach,  monarch  of  Ireland.  He 
was  slain,  say  some  authorities,  by  Ma- 
elmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  chief  of  the 
Eoganacht  pf  Rathlenn,  because  he  had 
not  made  opposition  to  the  monarch 
Domnall.  Maelmuaidh  then  became 
king  of  Desmond  in  his  stead. 

'^  Neither  the  above  heading  nor 
date&  are  given  in  the  original.  Dr. 
Keating  has  here  committed  a  great 
oversight,  in  making  the  reigns  of  Kel- 
lachan  and  his  snccessors  Fergraidh 
and  Mahon,  or  Mathgamain,  over  Mmi- 
ster,  cotemporaneous  with  that  of  Bonn- 
^cadh,  son  otTlann,  monarch  of  Ireland  ; 
for  the  last  ten  years  of  Kellachan's 
reign,  were  cotemporaneous  with  the 
reign  of  Congal,  the  next  succeeding 
monarch  after  Donncadh.  Congal  died 
the  year  after  Kellachan,  wliile  Mael- 
fogartach  was  king  of  Cashel.  The 
last  year  of  the  short  reign  of  the  latter 
prince,  together  "with  the  equally  short 
ones  of  Dubdaboirenn  and  Fergraidh, 
passed  by  within  the  íirst  5  years  of  the 
monarchy  of  Domnall,  in  the  5th  or  6th 
year  of  which,  Mathgamain  must  have 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of,Munster. 


'^^  Echtigherna.  This  name  is  derived 
from  "  ech"  (agh),  a  steed,  and  "  tigh- 
ema"  {teerna),  a  lord ;  and  it  may 
mean, "  chief  of  cavalry."  Echtigherna, 
who  was  king  of  Thomond,  under  his 
brother  Mahon,  was  founder  of  the 
Dalcassian  sept  of  0*h-Echtigherna(0'. 
hagh-heerna) ,  the  descendants  of  which 
now  call  themselves  Ahern,  Hearn, 
Hern,  or  even  Herring.  He  was  also 
the  ancestor  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Oraith, 
now  called  Magrath,  of  North  Mun- 
ster. 

^^  Sulchoid.  This  place  lies  in  the 
borders  of  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary ;  not  far  from  the  town  of 
latter  name.  It  is  now  called  SuUog- 
hod,  and  Sallowhead.  It  has  been  al- 
ready  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  en- 
counter  between  the  Red  Branch  knight 
Cuchulainn,  and  the  Munster  hero  Cu- 
raidh,  son  of  Dari.  Mathgamain  gain- 
ed  his  famous  victory  of  Sulchoid  over 
the  Northmen,  in  A.  D.  968.  Brian  was 
about  27  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Sulchoid,  having  been  born 
in  A.  D.  941,  as  has  been  heretofore 
stated  in  these  notes.  But  he  should 
have  been  very  young  indeed,  were  the 
reign  of  Mathgamain  cotemporary  with 
that  of  the  monarch  Donncadh,  in  the 
eighth  year  of  which,  he  was  bom. 

2^  Luimnech ;  i.  e.  the  present  city  of 
Ljmerick.    Mahon  had  already  chas- 
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tildes  of  them  in  the  streets  and  in  tlie  lionses  tliereof ,  and  they 
bore  off  a  large  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  and  of  jewels  and 
valuables  froni  this  city,  and  thej  likeyâse  bnrned  and  razcd  its 
castlcs  and  fortiíications.  Soon  after  this,  Matliganiain,  son  of 
Kenncidi  was  betrayed^^  by  Donnoban,^^  in  the  latícr's  own 
hoase,  and  hc  was  deliveredup  by  liis  captor  to  Maelniuaidli,  sou 
of  Brann,  and  to  the  strangers,  in  breacli  of  the  safegnard  of 
Colum,  son  of  Kiaragan,  Comarba  of  St.  Barra, ^'  in  violalion  ot 
the  guaraptee  of  v/hich  saint  he  was  thereupon  put  to  death  by 
the  people  of  the  son  of  Brann  at  Lecht  Mathgamna^^  {Laglith 
Vahowna)  npon  Musiri  Mor,  in  Musgraide. 


Sequei  ofihe  reign  of  Donncadh,    A,  D,  918-942. 

It  was  also  in  the  days  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  mon* 
arch  of  Ireland,  of  whose  reign  we  are  treating,  that  those  events 


tised  tlie  Daiiisli  colonísts  settled  liere. 
In  965  he  liad  Iwice  delivered  theirtown 
up  to  pi}Iao:e ;  on  the  latter  occasion  of 
which,  ho  burned  thcir  ships.  Mael- 
ruadnaidh,  son  of  Flann,  Tanist  of  Os- 
raide,  was  slain  while  storming  the 
fortress.— The  same  year  he  marched 
his  army  to  Sciath-an-Eigis,  (now  the 
hill  oí'  Skca,  south  of  the  river  Bandon), 
whence  lie  carried  away  the  hostages  of 
Munster,  and  expelled  the  son  of  Brann, 
(Maelnuiaidh)  Lord  of  Desmond. — In 
967  we  find  him  at  lhe  head  of  the  Eli, 
Desi,  and  Osraide,  and  the  Northmen 
of  Waterford,  marching  into  Lekister 
to  oppose  Murcadh,  son  of  Pinn,  king  of 
that  territory.  In  the  same  year,  he 
spent  three  nights  in  the  Danish  city 
of  Cork,  and  carried  off  the  hostages 
of  Desmond.  In  969  he  drove  the 
Northmen  out  of  their  fortress  of  Lim- 
erick. 

^  Was  betrayed.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Eoganachta,  fearing  lest  the  sovereign- 
ty  of  Munster  should  for  ever  pass 
away  from  their  house,  piotted  with  the 
Danes  for  his  destruotion.  Donnaban, 
(Doncvaun)  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  the 
iJi  Fidghenti,  whose  territory  of  Ui 
Cairbri  Aedba  lay  nearest  to  Thom- 
ond,  invited  him  to  a  banquet  at  his 
house,  givifig  Colum,  bishop  of  Cork, 
and  sevcral  of  the  clergy  of  Desmond, 
as  sureties  of  his  good  faith.     Bnt 


there,  he  treacherously  seizcd  upon  his 
royal  guest,^vhom  he  delivered  up  to 
Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  and  Imhar 
of  Limerick,  by  whose  people  he  was 
slain  in  the  very  prescnce  of  the  clergy- 
men  who  had  guaranteed  his  safety. 
When  Maelmuaidh  saw  him  slain,  he 
rode  away  swiftly,  saying  to  one  of 
those  clergymen,  "  Cure  that  man  ifhe 
come  to  thee."  The  latter  cursed  him, 
and  predicted  that  he  would  come  to  an 
evil  end. — See  a  full  acccuut  of  this 
treachercus  assassinai ion,  pp.  702-103 
notes  to  the  Four  Masters,  whicli  is  there 
tmnslated  by  Dr.  Doncvan  frcm  the 
Cogadh  Gail  re  Gaedbal,  i.  e.  "í/?ô 
War  ofthe  Strangers  with  the  Gaels." 

^*  Donnoban.  The  sept  of  0'Don- 
nabhain,  now  0'Dt)novan,  are  the  de- 
scendants  of  this  treacherous  chieftain 
of  the  Ui  Fidghenti.  The  sept  of  O' 
Mathgamna,  now  0'Mahony,has  sprung 
from  his  accomplice,  or  perliaps,  insti- 
gator,  the  ruthless  Maelmuaidli, 

^^  Comarba  St.  Barra,  i.  e.  bishop 
of  Cork,  of  which  St.  Barra,  or  Finn- 
barr  w^as  the  founder.  Bishop  Colum 
maledicted  ali  that  were  concerned  in 
the  murder  of  Mathgamain. 

-^  Lecht  Mathgamna,  i.  e.,  Mahon's 
Heap.  It  is  situated  on  Muisiri-na- 
mona-moiri,  now  the  Mushcra  moun- 
tains  near  Macroom. 
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occurred,  wliicli  we  are  about  to  record;  sucli  as  tlie  deatli  of 
Kiaran,  bishop  of  Tolèn." 

TbÍ3  Doniicadh  went  once  to  drive  spoils  from  Coniiaught; 
but  great  numbers  of  bis  people  were  slain  at  Dubtbir,"^  near 
Ath-luain,  and  amongst  tbem  fell  Kinaetb,  sonof  Ooncobar,  king 
ofUiFalgbi. 

It  was  about  tbis  time  that  Cluain-mic-lSrois  was  again  plim- 
dered  by  the  Locblannaigh,  wko,  on  their  retnrn  tbence  npon 
Loch  Eibh,  plundered  tbe  country  along  both  its  sbores.  Tliey 
also  pillaged  and  devastated  En-inisj^''  wbere  tbey  slew  twelv^ 
hundred  of  the  Gaels.  Aftsr  tlmt,  twelve  hundred  of  tbe  pirates 
were  tbemselves  drowned  in  Locb  Eiidraide.^"  Tben,  also,  Fae- 
lan,  son  of  Muredacb/^  king  oELeinster,  was  captnred,  together 
witb  bis  cbildren,  by  tbe  Locblannaigh  of  Ath-Cliath,  and  Dun 
Sobarki^^  was  plundered  by  the  Locblannaigh  of  Loch  Caain, 
and  Kill-dara,  by  those  of  Port.  Largi.  But  soon  after,  a  great 
slaughter^^  was  made  of  these  invaders  by  the  men  of  Ulster,  led 
by  Murkertacb,  son  of  Niall,  on  wbich  occasion  eight  hundred 
of  the  foreigners  fell,  together  witb  their  three  chieftains,  namely, , 
Albdann,  Anfer,  and  Eolt. 

Jt  was  about  tbis  period  that  the  commerce^*  of  Ireland  was  so 


^  Bishop  of  ToJen.  Kiaran,  bishop 
of  Tolen,  or  Tuileo,  now  the  parish  of 
Tullane  near  Kells,  in  Meath,  died 
A.  D.  919. 

^^  Dubthir ;  i.  e.,  the  black  district 
of  Ath-luain,  situated  in  the  present 
barony  of  Athlone,  county  Galway. 
Tiiis  expedition  was  made  in  A.  D. 
928. 

2^  En-iúis,  i.  e.,  Bird  Island.  The 
name  is  now  unknown,  but  is  stated  to 
have  been  situated  in  Fotharta-thiri, 
{Foharta-heeri) ,  now  the  barony  of 
Forth,  in  Oarlow.  >  They  were  the 
Foreigners  of  Limerick  that  made  this 
destructive  iiicursion  in  A.  D.  920  ;  on 
which  occasion  a  scribe,  named  Abel, 
suíFored  martyrdom  at  their  hands. 

"^  Loch  Rudraide.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Erne,  was  thus  called.  1200 
Northmen  were  drowned  there  in  A.  D. 
922.— fe  Foiír  Masters. 

2^  Faelan,  son  of  Muredach,  He  was 
captured  with  his  son  Ldrcan,  in  A.  D. 
923. 

^^  Dun  SobarJci,  now  Dunseverick, 
was  plundered  in  924,  and  many  were 
slain  the  rei  n. 

83  ^4  great  siaughter.    This  victory 


was  gained,  say  our  Annalists,  at  the 
bridge  of  Ath-na-g  Orumhther  (Awh" 
na-gryffer),  on  the  28th  of  December, 
924.  It  would  appear  that  one  half  of 
the  Northmen  were  slain ;  for  we  are 
told  that  the  other  half  was  besieged 
for  a  week  at  Ath  Cruithni,  a  placo 
near  Newry,  until  Godfrey,  lord  of  the 
foreigners,  came  to  their  relief  from  Ath- 
Cliath. — Killdara  was  plundered  twice 
in  this  year ;  once  by  the  pirates  of 
Fort  Largi,  and  again  by  those  of  Ath- 
cliath. 

^*  The  flourishing  condition  of  com- 
merce,  to  which  our  author  here  al- 
ludes,  must  have  been  principally  owing 
to  the  marts  established  in  the  Danish 
or  Norse  seaports  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  &c.,  which  places  the 
Gaelic  chieftains  allowed  the  foreigners 
to  liold,  notwithstanding  their  frequent 
ravages,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  externai  trade  of  the  nation.  The 
Gaels  themselves  disdained  to  practice 
commerce.  Arms  and  letters  were 
their  only  studies ;  for,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  men  of  the  North,  ali 
cdmmercial  and  industrial  pursuits  were 
left  to  the  Daer   Clanna,  or  subject 
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extensive.  Wliereupon  a  Lochlannacli  earl^  named  Olíinn, 
miistered  tlie  full  strength  of  his  coiintrymen,  botli  from  Leinster 
and  Connaught,  for  the  purpose  of  attaçking  the  fair  of  Eos 
Crè^^  lield  on  the  festival  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul.  But,  accord- 
ing  to  the  treatise  which  Finghin  Mac  Carthaigh  has  written 
upon  Irish  aífairs  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  times,  the  folk 
of  the  fair  marched  out  against  him  and  engaged  him  in  a  battle, 
in  which  four  thousand  of  the  foreigners  were  slain,  together 
with  that  earl  hiraself. 

Tadg,  son  of  CathaL^^reigned  for  twenty  years  as  king  of  Con- 
naught  during  these  times.  £)iiring  the  same  period  died  Sitric, 
son  of  Imhar,^^  king  of  both  the  Pinn-LocTilannaigh  and  the 
Dubh-Lochlannaigh. 

It.was  also  abont  this  time  that  a  great  slaiighter  was  made  of 
the  Lochlannaigh  of  Loch  Oirbsen,^^  by  the  men  of  Connaught, 
and  another  was  made  of  those  of  Locii  n-Echach,  by  Conaing, 
son  of  Niall  f^  on  the  latter  occasion,  one  thousand  of  them  were 
slain. 

After  this  the  invaders  carne  upon  Loch  Erni,^  whence  they 


tribes,  composed  of  Fer-Bolgs,  Tuatha 
De  Donann,  and  other  conquered  or 
foreign  races.  The  Danish  or  Norwe- 
gian  invaders,  had  then  for  a  time, 
conferred  at  least  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
tended  trade,  upon  the  Irish  nation — 
if  that  niay  be  truly  called  a  benefit. 
As  we  no  longer  hear  much  of  the  an- 
cient  Irish  races,  who  were  not  Gaels 
by  paternal  descent,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  tliey  began  to  amalgamate 
freely  with  the  foreigners  of  the  North, 
amongst  whom  and  amongst  the  sub- 
sequent  Norman,  Welch,  and  English 
settlers,  ali  trace  of  them  was  finally 
lost— with,  as  0'Flaherty  tells  us,  the 
single  exception  of  the  0'Benachains 
and  CLayns  of  Connaught,  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  Belgian  kings,  of 
which  clans,  the  representativo  of  the 
former  continued  lord  of  a  territory  in 
Sligo,  down  to  a  recent  period. 

^^  Ros  Crè.  Now  called  Eoscrea,  in 
the  north  of  Tipperary.  According  to 
0'Halloran,  the  battle  of  Ros  Ore 
was  fought  in  A.  D.  942.  The  Irish 
liad  received  timely  notice  of  the  in- 
tended  attack,  and  had  come  to  the 
fair  prepared  to  meet  their  assailants. 

^°  Tadg,  son  of  Calhai.  He  was 
otherwise  called  Tadg  an  Tuir,  ( Teig- 
ue  an  Tooir,  i.  e.  Tadg  of  the  Tower,) 


He  reigned  from  A.  D.  914  to  A.  D. 

954,  and  was  the  íather  of  Ooncobíir, 
also  king  of  Connaught  from  A.  D. 
954  to  A.  D.  972.  From  the  latter, 
his  descendants  took  the  name  of 
O'  Concobair.  They  are  now  repre- 
sented  by  the  0'Connors  Don,  and 
other  races  of  the  name  of  0'Connor 
sometimes  vulgarly  called  Connors,who 
still  dwell  in  Connaught. 

^^  Sit7'ic,  son  of  Imliar.  Lord  of  the 
Black  and  Fair  Strangers,  i.  e.,  both 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  died  in  926. 

"^  Loch  Oirbsen  ;  now  Lough  Corrib. 
The  foreigners  here  entrenched,  were 
slaiightered  in  A.  D.  927. 

^'^  Conaing,  son  of  Niall.  He  was  the 
son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  the  late  mon- 
arch  of  Ireland.  He  Vt^on  this  victory 
in'A.  D.  931. 

^•^  Loch  Erni  \  now  Lough  Erne. 
A.  D.  922.  A  íleet  of  the  foreigners 
now  carne  upon  this  lake,  and  plunder- 
ed  its  islands  ;  and,  having  ravaged  the 
country  on  every  side,  they  reraaiued 
on  the  lake  till  the  ensuing  summer, 
when  they  left  the  country.  A.D.  931. 
They  again  took  up  their  march,  and 
ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Loch 
Gamhna,  (now  Loch  Gowna,  in  Long- 
ford).  Ard  Macha  was  plunderedvin 
the  same  year  by  Amlaeibh,  son  of 
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laid  waste  the  properties  botli  of  the  laity  and  tlie  clinrch.  Gof* 
raidh,  chieftain  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Locli  Cuain,  plundered 
Ard  Macha;  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Gofraidh,  plundered  Kill  Cuil- 
inn,*^  out  of  whicli  he  brought  oíf  ten  liundred  captives.  The 
Lochlannaigh.  next  plundered  Ailech  Neid,^  where  they  cap- 
tured  Murkertach,  son  of  Niall;  but  God  afterwards  rescued  him 
miraculou sly,  from  their  hands.  Soon  after  this  event,  Arolt,*' 
son  of  Imhar,  chieftain  of  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Luimnech,  was 
slain  by  the  men  of  Gonnaght ;  and  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Gofraidh, 
king  of  both  the  Finn-LochlannaighandtheDubh-Lochlannaigh, 
died :  and  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan,^  was  slain  by  the  folk  of  Nor- 
According  to  Hanmer,  it  was  about  this  time,  that  the* 


we^ia. 


prince  of  Britain,^  came  to  ravage  Ireland ;  but  he  was  slain  by 


Godfrey,  and  the  foreigners  of  Loch 
Cuain,  (Strangford  Lough).  Amla- 
eibh and  his  band  next  plundered  Ul- 
stei*  as  far  as  Macnamha,  (Mucknoe), 
on  the  east,  and  Sliabh  Betha,  (Slieve 
Beagh)  on  the  west ;  "  but,"  say  our  au- 
thorities,  "they  were  overtaken  by 
Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,  (Glun-dubh) 
who  fought  and  routed  them  ;  and  they 
left  with  him  two  hundred  of  their 
hcads  (out  off),  besides  prisoners  and 
spoils." 

^^  Kill  Cuihnn;  now  Kilcullen.  "A. 
D.  936.  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Godfrey, 
came  to  Dublin  again,  and  plundered 
Kill  Cuilinn,  whence  they  carried  off 
1,000  prisoners." 

There  was  then  a  challenge  of  battle 
between  Donneadh,  king  of  Ireland,  and 
Murkertach,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh, 
lord  of  Ailech  ;  but  God  paciíled  them  ; 
and  they  went  with  both  their  forces  to 
lay  siege  to  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cli- 
ath,  (Dublin),  so  that  they  spoiled  and 
plundered  ali  that  was  under  the  do- 
minion  of  the  foreigners,  from  Ath- 
cliath  to  Truisten,  (a  ford  on  the  river 
Greece,  near  Mullaghmastj. 

'^^  Aileck-Neid,  i.  e.,  Elagh,near  Lon- 
donderry.  The  brave  Murkertach  was 
captured  in  937,  and  taken  to  the  ships 
of  the  pirates,  but,  say  our  Shanna- 
chies,  "  God  redeemed  tíim."  We  find 
him  next  year  marclúng  with  the  mon- 
arch  Donneadh,  to  compel  Munster  to 
give  up  hostages  as  sureties  for  submis- 
sion.  The  next  year  after,  he  made 
the  grand  circuit  of  Ireland,  when  he 
bore  off  the  Danish  lord  Sitric,  of  Dub- 


lin, Kellachan  of  Munster,  Faelan 
king  of  Leinster,  and  the  royal  heir  of 
Connaught,  as  his  hostages.  He  ia 
known  in  Irish  history  as  "  Muirchear- 
tach  na  g-cochal  croiceim^X^ur  reertagh 
na  goglid  CrecJcenn),  i.  e.,  Murkertach, 
of  the  Leather  Coats.  '*  Murkertach,  son 
of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  lord  of  Ailech,  the 
Hector  of  the  west  of  EurOpe,  was  slain 
at  Ath-Firdiah  (nowArdee),by  Blacari, 
lord  of  the  foreigners,  on  the  26th  of 
March.  Ard  Macha  was  plundered  by 
the  foreigners  the  day  after." — Four 
Masters. 

^3  Arolt.  A.  D.  938,  Arolt,  son  of 
Sitric,  son  of  Imhar,  lord  of  the  Danes 
of  Limerick,  was  killed  in  Connaught, 
by  the  Caenraidhe,  (Kainree)  of  Aidni, 
(a  tribe  then  seated  in  the  north  of 
Galway).— Amlaeibh,  son  of  Gofraidh, 
or  Godfrey,  did  not  die  in  this  reign. 

^"^  Lorcan,  son  of  Faelan.  He  was  slain 
in  941,  while  he  was  plundering  Dub- 
lin, having  first  defeated  and  slain  many 
of  the  foreigners  who  occupied  it. 

^5  Prince  of  Britain.  This  was  prob- 
ably  the  man  called  Aedh  Albanach, 
(i.  e.,  Aedh,  the  Scotchman)  by  the 
Irish  Annalists.  He  was  slain  in  A. 
D.  839,  by  the  Ui  Falghi,  which  tribe 
gained  two  great  victories  over  invad- 
ers  in  this  year,  as  is  thus  entered  ;  *'A 
slaughter  was  made  of  the  foreigners 
by  the  Ui  Falghi,  by  Amergin,  son  of 
Kinaedh,  who  slew  1200  of  them  at 
Magh-Kisi,  (in  the  north  of  the  King'3 
county)." 

And  again  we  read,  that  another 
battle  was  gained  over  the  foreigners 
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tlie  Irish  in  the  year  of  oiir  Lord  nine  hundred  and  sixty-síx, 
It  was  now  also,  tliat  Ath-cliath  was  plundered^'*  hj  Congal,  sou 
of  Maelmitliigli,  who  slew  seven  liundred  and  forty  of  tho 
LocUannaigli  therein,  and  bore  off  much  treasure  and  valuables. 
After  these  events,  Donncadh,  son  of  Flann  Sinna,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  died. 


COKGAL,   AED-RIGH. 

A.  D,  947.*'  Congal/*  son  of  Maelmitliigli,  son  of  Flannagan, 
son  of  Kellach,  son  of  Conaing,  son  of  Congal,  son  of  Aedh  Slanni, 
son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Fergus  Kerbeol,  son  of  Conall  Cremthan- 
ni,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  beld  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  ten  years.  Muiri,  daugliter  of  Kinaetb,  son  of  Alpin, 
king  of  Alba,  was  the  mother  of  tliis  Congal. 

It  was  in  bis  reign  tbat  the  following  events  took  place ;  for  it 
was  during  it  tbat  Etimon/^  king  of  Saxon-land,  and  Blacari,'^" 
king  of  Norway,  died.  And  it  was  then,  tbat  Congal,  son  of 
Maelmitbigb,  king  of  Ireland,  gained  tbe  battle  of  Muini  Breo- 
gain^^  over  tbe  Locblannaigb,  of  wbom  be  slew  tberein  seven 
tbousand ;  but  great  numbers  of  tbe  Gaels  also  were  slain  in  tbat 
engagement. 


of  Ath-cliath,  by  the  Ui  Falghi,  where 
there  fell  1,000  of  them,  together  with 
Aedh  Albanach,  and  inany  other 
chiefs." — Four  Masters, 

*•  Ath  clidth  plundered,  The  last 
year  of  Donncadh's  rèign  was  rendered 
famous  by  the  destruction  of  the  fort- 
ress  of  Dublin  by  his  successor  Congal. 
The  íact  is  thus  recorded :  "  A.  D. 
942.  The  destruction  of  Ath-cliath  by 
the  Gaels,  that  is,  by  Congal,  son  of 
Maelmitliigh,  heir  apparent  to  the 
monarchy  of  Ireland ;  Braen,  son  of 
Maelmorda,  king  of  Leinster,  and  Kel- 
lach, son  of  Faelan,  heir  of  Leinster. 
The  destruction  brought  upon  it  was 
this,  that  is,  its  houses,  divisions,  ships, 
and  ali  other  structures  were  burned, 
its  women,  boys,  and  plebians,  were 
carried  into  bondage.  Its  men  were 
totally  destroyed  by  killing,  drowning, 
burning,  and  capturing,  excepting  a 
Bmall  number,  that  fled  in  a  few  ships 
to  Delg  Inis,  (now  Dalky  Islaud)." — 
See  Id, 

Notwithstandkig  this,  we  find  that 
the  same  foreigners  were  allowed  to  re- 
posspvss  themselves  of  the  same  city  al- 
most  immediately  after. 


^  A.  D.  94:3.— Foiír  Masters. 

*^  Congal  III.  He  is  called  Con* 
galach  by  the  annalists  just  cited,  who 
assign  to  hira  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 

*^  Etimon,  i.  e.,  Edmund. 

^®  Blacaru  This  chief  was  slain  in 
946,  in  a  battle  that  is  thus  recorded  : 
*'  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  (Con- 
gaFs)  reign,  that  the  battle  of  Ath-cli- 
ath was  fought  by  him  against  Blacari, 
grandson  of  Imhar,  lord  of  the  Norse- 
men,  where  Blacari  himself  was  slain, 
together  with  1900  men,  in  revenge  for 
Murkertach,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh, 
slain  by  him  some  time  before. — Leah* 
liar  Gabhala. 

^^  Mxtini  Breogain,  otherwise  Mu- 
ini Brocain,  i.  e.,  Brocan's  Brake.  It 
was  not  by  Congal  that  this  victory 
was  gained  ;  but  by  Ruaidri,  {Roory)t 
0'Canannain,  king  of  Kinel  Conaill, 
then  contending  with  him  for  the  sov- 
ereignty. In  the  year  949,  we  are  told 
that  this  chief,  having  invaded  Meath 
and  Breàgh,  and  having  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  monarch  Congal,  whom 
he  reduced  to  great  straits,  encamped 
for  sixmonths  at  Muini  Brocain,  whith- 
er  the  dues  of  the  king  of  Ireland  were 
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Bríarij  son  of  Kenneidi^  King  of  Munster, — A,  D,  978-1002.^^* 

It  Avas  in  the  fonrth  year  of  the  reign  of  Congal,^^  tlie  present 
monarch,  that  Brian,  sou  of  Kenneidi,  assumed  tlie  sover- 
eignty  of  Munster.  And  in  tlie  second  year  after^liis  assnrap- 
tion  tliereof,  he  cballenged  Maelmuaidb,  son  of  Brann,  king 
of  tlie  Ui  Eachach,  to  meet  him  in  battle,  at  Belacli  Leclita" 
{Bailagh  Laghta^)  in  order  tliat  lie  might  wreak  vengeance^* 


sent  to  him  from  eveiy  quarter.  An 
engagement  took  place  soon  after  be- 
tweeii  him  and  the  foreigners,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Andrew,  the  Apostle. 
The  foreigners  were  defeated  therein  ; 
for  there  fell  of  them  six  thousand 
mighty  men,  besides  boys  and  camp-fol- 
lowers.  Ruaidri,  heir  to  the  monarchy 
of  Ireland,fell,  however  himself,  in  the 
heat  of  that  conílict,  as  did  also  Imhar, 
Tanist  of  the  foreigners.  But  God- 
frèy,  son  of  Sitric,  escaped,  with  some 
others.  The  exact  site  of  Muini  Bre- 
ogain,  is  nnknown. — Four  Masters. 

^■*  A.  D.  978,  &c. — These  dates  are 
here  inserted  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  set  astray  by  Dr.  Keating's 
having  antedatcd  tlie  reign  of  th  is 
prince,  over  Munster,  by  more  than 
30  years.  Neither  his  reign,  nor  that 
of  his  brother  Mathgamain  were  con- 
temporaneous  with  any  part  of  that 
of  the  monarch  Congal.  See  the  An- 
nals  of  the  Four  Masters  and  O' Dono- 
vaivs  notes  thereon  ;  O '  Flaherty '  5 
Ogygia ;  Moereis  History  of  Ircland  ; 
0'HaUoran,  ^c. 

^"^  The  four  th  year  of  Congal  It 
was  in  the  the  22d  of  Domnall  lY.,  the 
Buccessor  of  Congal,  and  two  years  after 
the  murder  of  Mathgamain,  that  Brian 
becamo  King  of  Munster,  by  the  death 
of  Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  who  had 
held  the  sovereignty  of  Munster  for 
two  years  subsequent  to  the  murder  of 
Brian's  brother,  Mathgamain.  During 
those  two  ye^rs  Brian  was  apparentiy 
engaged  in  establishing  his  sway  over 
Thomond  or  North  Munster. 

^  Belack  Lechta.  Antiquarians  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  situation  of  this 
place.  Some  assert  that  it  lies  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lee  and  Sul- 
lane,  near  Macroom,  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  Others  say  that  it  lay  at  Cnoc- 
ramhra  {Knock-rowra)^  south  of  Mai- 


lo  w,  on  the  road  between  that  town 
and  Cork.  Others  again  will  have  it 
that  the  battle  between  Brian  and 
Maelmuaidh,  king  of  Munster,  waa 
fought  at  Bearna  Derg,  now  called 
Eed  Chair,  a  place  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Kilflin,  on  the  borders  of  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick.  It  is  a 
chasm  lying  between  two  hills,  and  the 
high  road  from  C^rk  to  Limerick 
passes  through  it.  The  battle  of  Be- 
lach  Lechta  was  fought  in  the  year 
978  ;  and  thereby  Brian  conquered  the 
sovereignty  of  the  two  Munsters. 
Maelmuaidh  fell  in  this  battle  by  the 
hand  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  then 
but  a  youth,  who  signalized  his  first 
campaign  by  slaying  the  murderer  of 
his  uncle.  Having  thus  avenged  his 
brother  and  placed  himself  ou  the 
throne  of  Munster,  Brian  granted 
peace  to  the  Eoganachta,  and  even  gave 
his  daughter  Sadb  inmarriage  to  Kian, 
the  son  of  his  rival  Maelmuaidh,  who 
succeeded  his  father  as  chief  of  the  Ui 
Eachach  and  king  of  Desmond,  which 
dignity  he  held  until  after  the  battle 
of  Clontarf. 

**  Wreak  Vengeance,  §*c.  His  first 
eíFort  was  directed  against  the  Danes 
of  Limerick,  and  he  slew  Imhar  their 
king,  with  two  of  his  sons.  Donno- 
ban,  king  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  the  be- 
trayer  of  Mathgamain,  then  sent  for 
another  of  Imhar's  sons,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Danes 
of  Munster.  As  soon  as  Brian  had 
heard  this,  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  the 
Ui  Fidghenti,  seized  an  immense  prey 
of  their  cattle,  and  slew  Donnoban, 
their  king.  He  also  plundered  Limer- 
ick, where  he  slew  Harold,  king  of  the 
Danes,  of  which  people  he  made  a 
slaughter  and  then  returned  home, 
loaded  with  immense  spoils. 
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for  his  brother  Matligamain,  son  of  Kenneidi,  who  had  beeq 
treacherously  murdered  by  fiie  people  of  Maelmuaidli.  Mael- 
muaidh  thereupon  mustered  a  great  army,  composed  as  well 
of  strangers  as  of  Irisli ;  for  he  had  with  him  a  body  of  ono 
thousand  íLve  hundred  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  togetlier  with  a 
large  force  of  the  Gaeis  likewise.  He  was  iievertheless  routed 
at  Belach  Lechta,  by  Brian  and  the  Dal-g-Cais,  by  whom  a 
countless  mailtitude  of  his  followers  were  slaiightered :  aud  those 
of  them  that  were  not  killed  became  the  captives  of  Brian.  After 
this,  Domnall  0'Faelain,"  king  of  the  Desi,  aided  by  the  Loch- 
lannaigh, proclaimed  war  against  Brian,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Munster  was  ra vaged  by  him  and  his  foreign  allies.  Ho wever,  they 
were  soon  overtaken  by  Brian,  who  gave  them  battle  at  Fan 
Conrach,^  where  the  king  of  the  Desi  and  his  foreigners  were 
completely  vanquished.  Brian  then  pnrsued  their  routed  host 
to  Port  Largi,  where  he  slew  Domnall  0'Faelain  himself.  Ho 
next  made  captives  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  which  he  plundered  and  then  burned. 

In  eight  years  after^^  Brian  had  assum^ed  the  kingdom  of 
Munster,  the  entire  of  Leth  Mogha  was  compelled  to  submit  to 
him  as-  its  sovereign.  However,  after  the  death  of  Domnall 
Claen,^  king  of  Leinster,  both  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Gaels  of 
that  principality  .  rebelled  against  his  anthority.  Upon  this, 
Brian  called  together  the  fali  strength  of  the  Men  of  Munster 


^  Domnall  0'FaeIain.  This  cliief 
sliould  rather  be  styled  MacFaeiczn,  i.  e. 
son  of  Faelan.  The  surname  0'Fae- 
lan  could  scarcely  have  been  jet 
adopted  by  the  lords  of  Desi ;  for  Fae- 
lain,  son  of  Cormac,  (apparently  the 
father  of  this  Domnall),  from  whom  the 
0'Faelains  of  the  Desi  Mumhan  have 
taken  their  name,  had  not  been  then 
niany  years  dead.  He  had  died  king 
of  the  Desi  in  A.  D.  964.  The  ^ncm- 
bers  of  the  sept  that  has  sprung  from 
Faelan  now  call  themselves  either 
0'Felan,  Phelan  or  Whelan. 

^  Fan  Conrach,  i.e.  the  Slope  of 
Curaidh.  In  some  of  the  editor's  MSS. 
it  is  called  Ferann  Conrach  ;  i.  e.  the 
land  or  farm  of  Curaidh.  The  Annals  of 
Inuisfallen  call  it  Fan  Mie  Conrach,  i.  e. 
the  Slope  of  the  son  of  Curaidh  ;  its  sit- 
uation  is  unknown  to  the  editor.  The 
annals,  just  named,  enter  the  battle  of 
this  place  A.  D.  979,  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  its  time ;  for  A.  D.  995,  is  the 
year  under  \which  the  moro  accurate 


Annals  of  the  Four  Masí  ers  record  the 
death  of  Domnall,  son  of  Faelan,  king* 
of  the  Desi.  The  kings  of  Leinster 
and  Osraide,  or  Ossory,  and  the  Danes 
of  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Leinster,  had 
entered  into  a  formidable  confederacy 
against  Brian,  the  designs  of  which 
he  defeated  by  this  victory.  After  the 
battle,  Brian  invaded  Leinster-,  re- 
duced  it  to  obedience,  received  host- 
ages  from  both  ,its  kings,  who  had 
come  to  his  camp  in  person  to  tender 
him  their  allegiance. 

^^  Eight  years  after.  This  was  prob- 
ably  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Fan  Conrach,  when,  having  received 
the  hostages  and  the  homage  of  the 
kings  of  Leinster,  he  had  reduced  ali 
Leth  Mogha  beneath  his  sway. 

^  Domnall  Claen,  Domnall  Claen, 
son  of  Lorcan,  was  king  of  Leinster 
from  A.  D.  970  to  983.  The  battle  of 
Glenn  Mama  was  not  fought  before 
A.  D.  998,  the  20th  year  of  Maelsech- 
lainn  as  monarch  of  Ireland. 
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and  to  attack  tlie  men  of  Leinster  and  tlieir  foreign  allies :  and 
he  fouglit  tlie  battle  of  Glenn  Mama'*  against  tlieir  uni  ted  forces, 
and  therein  he  vanquished  thern  botli,  and  slew  four  thousand  of 
tlieir  warriors. 

Sequei  of  tlie  reign  of  Congal^  A,  D,  944  to  A.  D.  956.^*' 

Congal,  son  ,of  Maelmilbigh,  Monarcli  of  Ireland,  afterwards 
marched  into  Mnnster,  which  he  pillaged  and  despoiled,  and 
where  he  slew  two  of  the  sons .  of  Kenneidi,"  son  of  Lorcan ; 
namely,  Echtigherna  and  Donncuan. 

Afíer  this,  líenannus,  Domnach  Padraig,^^  Ard  Brecain,  Kill 
Sgiri,  and  many  other '  churches  besides,  were  plundered  by 
Gofraidh,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  foreigners  of  Dublin,  on  which 
occasion  they  made  captives  of  three  thousand  persons,  whom 
they  bore  off  into  captivity,  together  with  much  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  yaluable  wares. 


^^  Glenn  Mama ;  a  valley  near  Dun- 
lavan,  county  Wicklow.  The  glory  of 
this  battle  should  more  probably  be 
given  to  Maelsechlainii  IL,  for  it  was 
he  that  commanded  the  Irish  army 
apon  that  occasion,  whilst  Brian  acted 
but  as  his  ally.  Some  Muiíster  anti- 
quaries  would  iisurp  ali  its  glory  for 
their  favorite  hero,  for  which  purpose, 
apparently,  they  aiitedated  it  by  several 
years.  Dr.  Keatiiigwas  posslblymis- 
ícd  by  these.  Some  northerns  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  exclude  Brian  frora 
liis  proper  share  therein.  The  foUow- 
ing  entry  of  the  eiigagement  is  given 
by  the  Four  Masters  : 

"  A.  D.  998  [or  9.99,)  the  21st  year 
of  Maelsechlainn.  An  arniy  was  led 
by  King  Maelsechlainn  and  by  ]3rian, 
son  of  Kenneidigh,  to  Glenn  Mama, 
The  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath  carne 
thither  to  attack  them,  but  the  latter 
were  routed  and  slaughtered  together 
with  Aralt,  son  of  Amlaeimh,  and 
Ouilen,  son  of  Etígen,  and  other  of 
their  ehiefs  ;  and  many  of  the  foreign- 
ers were  ciit  oíf  itf  Más  conflict.  After 
it  Maelsechlainp  and  Brian  entered 
Atl>cliath,  where  they  remai ned  for  a 
full  week  and  carríed  oíf  its  gold,  silver, 
and  prisoners.  They  burned  the  fort- 
ress  and  expelled  the  lord  of  the  for- 
eigners— namely,  Sitric,  son  of  Am- 
aleimh." 

^  A.  D.  944  to  A.  D,  956.  For  the 
correíítuess  of  these  dates,  the  ítíader  is 


referred  to  0''FIaherty's  Ogygia  and 
0'Donovan's  notes  to  the  Anuais  of  the 
Four  Masters. 

^*  The  Two  sons  of  Kenneidí,  The 
incursion  in  which  they  were  slain  was 
made  in  A.  D.  948,  whilst  "Kellachan 
of  Cashel  was  King  of  Munster,  and 
whilst  their  father,  Kenneidi,  was  still 
King  of  Thomond.  This  entry  should 
in  itself  have  shown  to  Dr.  Keating 
the  absurdity  of  placing  the  accession 
of  Brian  to  the  throne  of  Munster  in 
the  fourth  year  of  this  reign,  i.  e.  seven 
years  before  the  death  of  Kellachan, 
and  when  íire  other  princes,  namely, 
Maclfogartach,  Dubdaboirenn,  Ferg- 
raidh,  Mathgamain  and  Maelmuaidh 
were  yet  to  occupy  that  position  before 
him.  Brian  was  then  but  a  child,  and 
in  addition  to  the  remaining  years  of 
his  fatlier'g  reign,  those  of  the  reigns  of 
his  elder  brothers  Lactna  and  Math- 
gamain had  stiU  to  pass  by  before  he 
becanie  king  even  of  Thomond. 

^^  Domnach  Padraig,  Sfc.  "  A.  D. 
949.  Kenannus,  Domnach  Padraig, 
Ard  Brecain,  Tulan,  Disert  Kiarain, 
and  Kill-Sgiri,  and  other  churches  (ali 
in  East  Meath),  were  plundered  by 
Godfrey,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  for- 
eigners of  Ath-cliath.  It  was  out  of 
a  camp,  pitched  at  Kenannus,  they 
were  ali  plundered,  They  carried  oíf 
upwards  of  3000  persons  into  captivity, 
besides  gold,  silver,  raiment,  wealth 
and  goods  of  ali  kinds." — Four  Masters. 
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About  tliís  time  died  Etlini,^^  dano-htcr  of  Fergal,  Queen  of 
Ireland,  and  wife  of  Congal,  son  of  MacTuiuliigh.  Thcn,  also, 
died  Maelcoluim,  son  of  Domnal]/^*  King  of  Alba;  Gacithini, 
Bisliop  of  Dun-da-letii-glas,  and  Tadg,  son  of  Catlial,"  king  of 
Connaught. 

Soon  after  these  events,  Gongal,  son  of  Maeilmitliigh,  King  of 
Ireland,  was  slain  at  Ard  Alacha/*^  by  the  Leinstermen,  and  the 
Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-cliatli. 

DOMNALL,   AED-RIGH. 

A.  D.  957.  Domnall,"  son  óf  Murkertach  of  tte  Leatlier 
Coats,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubli,  son  of  Aedh  Finn-liath,  son  of 
Niall  Calli,  son  of  Aedh  Oirniglie,  son  of  Niall  Frasacli,  of  the 
line  of  Erimhòn,  hei  d  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  ten  (correctly 
for  twenty-fouf^)  years. 


^  Eithni  died.  Slie  died  in  A.  D. 
951. 

"  Maelcoluim,  son  of  BormialL  He 
is  called  Malcolm  I.  by  the  Scotch 
writers.  He  was  assassinated  by  his 
own  peopíe  in  A.  D.  953.  He  Avas 
the  41  st  king  of  the  race  of  the  Irish 
Dal  Eiada  that  reigned  over  Alba,  or, 
es  it  is  now  called,  Scotland. — See  ilie 
Ogygia. 

^^  Tadg,  son  of  CathaL  This  prince, 
who  is  also  called  Tadg  of  the  Three 
Towers,  died  in  956.  Gaeithini,  Bishop 
of  Down,  died-in  the  same  year. 

*^  Slain  at  Ard  Macha.  This  is  a  rais- 
take  :  Gongal  was  slain  at  a  place 
called  Tigh  Gighrain,  situated  on  the 
river  Liííby,  and  near  Dublin.  The 
true  year  of  his  death  is  956,  but  it  is 
thus  recorded  by  the  Four  Masters, 
under  A.  D.  954,  for  these  annalists  are 
about  two  years  behind  the  vulgar 
era  at  this  period  : 

"A  hosting  by  Gongalach,  King  of 
Ireland,  into  Leitister,  and  after  he  had 
despoiled  Leinster,  and  held  the  Fair 
of  Lifi,  (i.  e.,  Aenach  Goímain  in  Magh 
Lifi)  for  three  days,  information  thereof 
was  sent  to  the  Goill  of  Ath-cliath, 
and  Amlaeimh,  son  of  Godfrey,  lord  of 
the  Goill,  laid  a  battle  ambush  for  the 
king,  and  he  was  taken  therein,  with 
his  chieftainSj  at  Tigh  Gighrain.    The 


following  are  those  who  were  thsn 
slain  :  Gongalach  himself,  Madudan, 
son  of  Aedh,  son  of  Maclmithidh,  and 
Cormac,  son  of  Cathalan,  lord  of  Fera 
Arda,  now  Ferrard,  in  Lonth,  and  a 
great  many  othors." 
•  ^  DoMNALL  I Y.  The  date  in  the  text 
chances  to  be  correct  with  regard  to 
the  accession  of  this  king.  He  was 
commonly  called  Domnail  CISTeill, 
being  the  O,  i.  e.,  the  grandson,  of 
Niall  Glun-dubh.  With  hira  origin- 
ated  the  family  name  of  the  0'Neills 
of  Tir  Eogain,  or  Tyrone. 

*®  Twentif-four  years.  The  learned 
OTlaherty  has  ascertained,  on  compar- 
ing  the  various  Irish  annals,  that  such 
was  the  real  length  of  the  reign  of 
Domnail  0'NeiIl.  Either  Keating  or 
his  transcribers  have  evidently  curtail- 
ed  it  by  fourteen  years  in  endeavoring 
to  makô  the  career  of  Brian,  as  King 
of  Munster,  cotemporaneous  with  the 
reigns  of  Gongal,  Domnail  and  Mael- 
sechlainn.  As  there  is  no  authority 
for  such  curtailnient  found  in  the  Irish 
annals,  which  are  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  upon  the  subject,  the  editor, 
in  giving  the  dates  of  the  ensuing 
reigns,  sliall  be  guided  by  the  number 
of  years  which  he  has  above  inserted, 
in  italics,  and  shall  disregard  altogether 
the  uuinber  (ten)  given  in  the  texL 
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During  tLe  reign  of  ttis  monarcli,  Kill-dara  was  pliindered*'' 
by  Amlaeibli,  son  of  Sitric,  and  the  Lochlannaigli  of  Ath-cliatli. 

It  Avas  iiow  that  the  monarch  of  Ireland,  Domnall,  son  of 
Murkertach,  marclied  into  Connanglit,  which  he  pillaged  and 
despoilcd,  and  wlience  he  brongbt  a  larga  prey,  together  with 
many  captives,  taken  from  Fergal  0'Euairc,^®  who  was  king  of 
Connaught  at  that  time. 

It  Avas,  also,  about  this  time  tbat  tbe  great  temple  of  Tuaim 
Greni  was  biiilt  by  Cormac  0'Killini,  bishop  of  that  see.  About 
the  samc  lime  Fergal  0'Euairc,  King  of  Connaught,  was  slain 
by  Domnall,  son  of  Congal,  son  of  Maelmithigh.  It  was  then, 
likewise,  that  Lnimnech  was  plundered'^  and  burned,  in  spite  of 
the  LocLlannaigh,  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  King  of  Munster. 
After  this/^  Domnall  0'Neill  marched  into  Leinster  with  a 
nnmerous  army,  and  laid  that  conntry  waste  from  the  river 
Berba  eastwards  to  the  sea,  and  he  continued  encamped  therein 
for  two  m.onths,  in  spite  of  both  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Lein- 
stermen. 

It  was  now,  also,  that  Maelfinnen,"  son  of  TJctan,  Bishop  of 
Kcnannns  and  comarba  of  St.  Ulltan,  died.  Soon  after,  Am- 
laeibh  Cuaran  and  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Leinster  pi undercd  Ken- 
annus,^*  whence  they  carried  ofí'a  great  prey  and  many  valuable 
articles,  and  the  Ui  Neill  snffered  a  terrible  and  great  defeat,'^  in 

victories  over  Donnoban  and  Mael- 
muaidh,  and  in  the  22nd  year  of  the 
reign  of  Domnall  0'Neill. 

'''^  After  this.  It  was  severa!  years 
before  this,  namely,  in  A.  D.  966,  that 
Domnall  made  this  invasion  of  i,einster, 
but  Keating  frequently  uses  lhe  phrase 
"  after  this"  in  a  very  indefinite  sense. 
■  "  Maelflnnen.  He  died  in  A.  D. 
967. 

'•*  Kenannus  plumlered.  It  was. 
plundered  by  Amlaeibh  Cuaran,  in 
A.  D.  968,  when  he  carried  off  a  great 
prey  of  cattle,  but  lost  uumbers  of  his 
own  people.  On  this  occasion,  the 
foreigners  and  the  Leinstermen  defeated 
the  Ui  Neill,  that  is,  the  Meathmen, 
at  Ard  Maelcon,  now  Ardmulchan,  on 
the  Boyne.  Kenannus,  or  Kclls,  had 
been  also  plundered  during  the  previ- 
ous  year,  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh, 
and  Murcadh,  son  of  Finn,  King  of 
Leinster,  but  Domnall  0'Neill  ove^- 
took  and  defeated  them. 

'*  The  Ui  Neill  defeated.  This  wag 
in  A.  D.  969,  when  the  southern  Ui 
Neill,    or     Ólann    Colmain,   having 


^"^  Kill-dara  plundered.  "A.  D.  962. 
Kill-dara  was  plundered  by  the  foreign- 
ers, and  a  great  number  of  seniors  and 
ecclesiastics  werc  tãkcn  prisoners  there, 
but  Niall  Ua  h'Eruilbli  ransomed 
them  with  his  own  money." — Four 
Masters. 

These  annals  tell  us  that  Amlaeibh, 
Bon  of  Sitric,  was  defeated  within  the 
same  year,  at  Inis  Tioc,  now  Ennis- 
tiogue,  on  the  Nore.  by  the  men  of 
Osraide.  In  979,  Kill-dara  was  again 
plundered  by  the  foreigners.  On  the 
latter  occasion  they  captured  Domnall 
Claen,  King  of  Leinster. 

'°  Fergal  O  Ihiairc.  A.  D.  963  is 
the  date  of  the  monarch's  invasion  of 
the  territórios  of  this  prince.  Fergal 
gained  a  victory  on  the  Shannon  over 
Mathgamain,  King  of  Munster,  in  962. 
He  was  slain  by  Domnall,  lord  of 
Breagh,  and  son  of  the  last  monarch, 
in  964.  Cormac  0'Kiiline,  successor 
of  St.  Kiaran,  died  in  the  last-mention- 
ed  year. 

''  Luimnech  plundered.  This  oc- 
curred  in  A.  D.  978,  previous  to  Brian's 
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whicli  nnmbers  fell  on  bbtli  sides.  About  the  same  time,  tlie 
battle  of  Kill-na-Mona'®  was  gainecl  by  Domnall,  son  of  Congal, 
and  the  Lochlannaigli  of  Ath-Cliatli,  over  Domnall,  son  of  Mur- 
kertacli.  King  of  Ireland,  wherein  fell  Ardgal,  son  of  Madagan, 
wlio  liad  been  king  of  Ulidia  for  seventeen  years,  and  Donnagan, 
son  of  Maelmuri,  King  of  OirgHall,  and  a  great  many  other 
nobles,  together  witli  tliem. 

Very  soon  after,  Becan,  Bishop  of  Oilfinn,  and  Kinaeth.  0'h- 
Artagain,"  Primate  of  Ard  Macha,  died.  It  was  then,  also,  that 
Ugari,  son  of  Tiiatlial,  King  of  Lainster,  was  captured  by  tbe 
Loclilannaigli  of  Atli-Cliatli.  After  this,  Inis  Catliaigii'^  was  pil- 
laged,  in  spite  of  the  Loclilannaigli,  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi, 
King  of  Munster,  who  slew  íive  hnndred  of  them  therein,  and 
who  there  captured  three  of  tlieir  cliieftains,  namely,  Imhar, 
Amlaeibh  and  Dubghenn.  It  was  of  this  that  the  bard  com- 
posed  the  following  verse : 

"  That  slaughter  made  at  Inis  Oatliaigh 
Was  not  unwortliy  of  thy  fame, 
Whero  cliieftaiiis  of  tlie  stranger  perislied, 
Where  Imhar  and  where  Dubglieun  fell." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  battle  of  Bithlann"  was  gained* 
over  the  Leinstermen  by  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-Ciiath,  and 
Ugari,*son  of  Tuathal,  King  of  Leinster,  was  slain  therein. 

Shortly  after  this,  Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach,  King  of  Ire- 
land, died^°  at  Ard  Macha. 


leagued  witíi  the  foreigners,  drove  King 
Domnaill  northwards  across  Sliabh  Fu- 
aid  ;  but  lie  immediately  mustered  the 
Kinel  Eoga*  and  Kinel  Oonaill  against 
them,  so  that  he  plundered  ali  their 
fortresses,  and  spoiled  the  Ui  Falghi 
and  Fothartha  líkewise,  and,  say  our 
annalists,  "  he  then  took  revenge  for 
their  opposition  to  him,  for  he  erected 
a  camp  in  every  cantred  of  Meath, 
from  the  Sinainn  to  Belach-duin,"  now 
Oastle  Kieran,  near  Kells. 

^  KiU-na-mona,  otherwise  Kill-raona, 
and  now  Killmoon,  in  the  barony  of 
Skreen,  county  Meath.  This  battle 
was  fought  in  the  same  year  with  that 
of  Belach  Ijechta,  i.  e.,  A.  D.  978. 

"  Kinaeth  (Vh-Artagaín.  Botli 
these  entries  are  wrong.  Kinaeth  0'h- 
Ártagain  was  Chief  Poet  of  Ireland, 
and  not  Primate  of  Armagh.  His 
death  is  entered  under  A.  D.  973. 
Becan  was  Bishop  of  Cluain  Iraird,  in 


Meath,  and  not  of  Oilfinn,  now  Elphin, 
in  Roscommon.  The  latter  died  in 
A.  D.  971.  An  account  of  the  works. 
of  Kinaeth  0'h-Artagain,  several  of 
which  are  still  extant,  will  be  found  in 
O^Reilh/s  Catalogue  of  Irish  Writers. 

'®  Liis  Cathaigh.  This  exploit  was 
performed  in  A.  1).  977,  ^Thile  Brian 
was  yet  but  King  of  Thomond,.and 
previous  to  his  taking  of  Luimnech,  or 
Liraerick. 

"  Bithlann,  now  Belan,  in  the  south 
of  Kildare,  about  four  miles  froiíi  the 
town  of  Athy.  The  battle  of  Bithlann 
was  fought  in  A.  D.  978. 

'°  Domnall  died.  "A.  D.  978  (more 
correctly  A.  D.  979).  After  Domnail, 
son  of  Murkertach  of  the  Leather 
Cioaks,  son  of  Niall  Glun-dubh,  had 
beeq  twenty-four  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Ireland,  he  died  at  Ard 
Macha,  after  the  victory  of  penance." 
— Four  Masters, 
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A.  D.  980.^^  MaelsecUairin/^  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Donncadh, 
son  of  Flann  Sinna,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Maelruad- 
naidh,  of  the  line  of  Erimliôn,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
for  twenty-tliree  years.  Donnflaitli/^  daugliter  of  Murkertach, 
son  of  Niall,  was  the  mother  of  tliis  monarch. 

It  was  in  this  reign  tliat  Gluniarainn,^*  King  of  Lochlainn,  ar- 
rived  in  Ireland.  It  was,  moreover,  during  tliis  reign  tliat  the 
folio wing  deeds  were  done  ;,  for  it  was  Maelsechlainii  in  person 
that  won  the  battle  of  Temhair,^^  o  ver  the  sons  of  Amlaeibh,  and 
the  Lochlannaigh  of  Ath-cliath.  In  this  engagement  there  fell 
íive  thousand  of  the  foreigners,  together  with  Kaghnall,  son  of 
Amlaeibh,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Loch- 
lannaigh. 

After  this  success,  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Ireland,  accompani- 
ed  by  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ardgal,  who  was  King  of  Ulidia  for 


®'  A.  D.  980  is  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion. — See  Ogygia. 

^'^  Maelsechlainn  II.  He  is  also 
styled  Maelsechlainn  Mor,  i.  e.,  the 
Great,  a  title  he  well  merited,  notwith- 
standing"  lhe  calumnious  aspersions  of 
the  shannachies  of  Munster. 

®^  Donnjíaith.  This  lady,  after  the 
deathof  Maels8chlainn's  father,!  )omnall 
0'Maelsechlainn,  had  been  married  to 
Amlaeibh,  lord  of  the  foreigners,  by 
whom  she  had  Gluniarranii,  who  was, 
thus,  the  brother  of  the  Irish  king. 

^^  Gluniarann,  i.  e.  IronJLnee.  "lie 
was  probably  so  called  fromhavinghis 
knees  cased  in  iron  mail,  against  the 
stroke  of  the  battle  axe." — O' D.  In 
A.  D.  982,  we  find  him  aiding  hiâ 
maternal  brother,  in  a  victory  which 
the  latter  gained  over  Imhar  of  Port 
Largi  and  Domnall  Olaen  of  Leinster, 
where  many  perished,  both  by  drown- 
ing  and  killing,  among  whom  was  Gílla- 
Padraig,  son  of  Imhar,  and  many  others 
of  distinction, — Four  Masters.  f 

^  The  battle  of  Temkair.  Thisbril- 
liant  victory,  second  only  to  that  of 
Clontarf,  was  gained  by  Maelsechlainn 
in  A.  D.  979,  immediately  previoiís  to 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  "  Invaded," 
says  Moore,  *•  ia  the  heart  of  his  do* 


minions,  by  the  Northmen  of  Dublin 
and  the  isies,  he  not  merely  repelled 
the  invasion  with  spirit,  biit,  turnhig 
assailant  in  his  turn,  attacked  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy's  force,  consisting 
of  Danes  collected  from  ali  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  continuing  the  confiict 
with  but  little  interruption  for  three 
days  and  nights,  forced  them  to  submit 
to  whatever  terms  he  chose  at  the 
'Sword's  point  to  dictate.'/  The  Four 
Masters  record  it  thus  :  "  The  battle 
of  Temhair  was  gained  by  Maelsech- 
lainn, son  of  Domnall,  over  the  foreign- 
ers of  Ath-cliath  and  of  the  islands,  and 
over  the  sons  of  Amlaeibh  in  particu- 
lar,  where  many  were  slain,  together 
with  Raghnall,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  heir 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  foreigners, 
Conamhail,  son  of  Gilla-Arri,  and  the 
orator  of  Ath-cliath,  and  a  dreadful 
slanghter  of  the  foreigners  around  them. 
There  also  fe!l  in  the  heat  of  the  battle 
Braen,  son  of  Murcadh,  royal  heir  of 
Leinster,  Congalaçh,  son  of  Flann,  lord 
of  the  Galenga,  and  his  son,  Maelan  ; 
Fiachna  and  Cudalich,  sons  of  Dub- 
laech,  lords  of  Fera  Tulach,  now  Fer- 
tullagh  in  West  Meath  ;  and  Lactna, 
lord  of  Mughdorna  Maighen,  now  Oro- 
morne,  in  Monaghan. 
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twenty-íiveyears,  marclied  against  Atli-cliath/^inordertopillage 
and  despoil  that  stronghold  of  the  invaders.  "  At  this  place  he 
remamed  encamped  for  three  days  and  three  nights ;  thereupon 
ali  of  the  Irish  nobles,  tliat  werç  held  in  captivity  by  tbe  Loch- 
lannaigh,  were  delivered  from  tbeir  bonds,  and  amongst  tbem 
Domnall  Claen,  King  of  Leinster,  and  ali  tbe  bostages  of  tbe  Ui 
Neill  likewise.  He  compelled  tbem,  moreover,  to  acknowledge 
bis  autbority,  and  to  give  up  ali  tbeir  claims  for  tributes  or  fines 
Tipon  any  of  bis  territories,  from  tbe  Sinainn  to  tbe  sea. 

It  was  about  tbis  time  that  Amlaeibb,  son  of  Sitric,*^'  tbe  bead 
cbieftain  of  tbe  Locblannaigb,  was  banisbed  out  of  Ireland,  and 
forced  to  dwell  an  exile  at  Aei  Coluim  Kilb,  in  Alba,  wbitber  be 
bad  been  driven  by  tbe  Gaels. 

Maelsecblainn  next  marcbed  to  plander  and  despoil  tbe  terri- 
tories of  tbe  Dal  g-Oais,  and  be  tbere  cut  down  tbe  great  tree  of 
Magb  Adair;''  but,  O  reader!  tbis  deed  did  not  pass  unavenged, 
as  sball  bereafter  be  made  evident.     Glenn-da-locb  was  also  tben 


^  Marched  against  Ath-clmth.  "A.  D. 
980.  A  great  army  was  led  by  Maol- 
Bechlainn,  King  of  Ireland. and  Eocaidh, 
Bon  of  Ardgar,  King  of  Ulidia,  against 
the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath.  Tliey 
laid  sieo:e  to  them  for  three  days  and 
three  nights,  and  carried  thence  ali  the 
hostages  of  Ireland,  among  whom  was 
Domnall  Claen,  King  of  Leinster.  Two 
thousand  was  the  number  of  these 
hostages,  besides  jewels,  goods  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Ui  Neili  from  the  Sin- 
ainn to  the  sea  from  tribute  or  taxa- 
tion.  It  was  then  that  Maelsechlainn* 
himself  issiied  his  famous  proclamation, 
in  which  he  said,  '  Let  every  one  of 
the  Gaeidhil  who  is  now  in  servitudo 
and  bondage  in  the  territories  of  the 
strangers  return  to  his  own  land  in 
gladness  and  peace.'  This  was  the 
Babylonian  captivity  of  the  Irish,  until 
they  were  released  by  Maelsechlainn. 
It  was,  indeed,  next  to  the  captivity  of 
hell." — Four  MasUrs. 

^  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitnc.  He  was 
expelled  from  Dublin,  or  Ath-cliath, 
after  the  battle  of  Temhair,  and  died 
next  year  in  lona,  "  on  his  pilgrimage 
after  penance  and  a  good  life." — íb. 
"  This  is  the  first  instance  in  the  Irish 
annals  of  a  Danish  chieftain  being  a 
Christian.  Ware  thinks  the  Danes 
of  Dublin  embraced  the  Christian  reli- 
gion  in  the  year  930." — 0'Donovan, 


^  The  great  tree  of  Magh  Aãair, 
It  was  calíed  in  Irish  "  Bile  -Maighe 
Adhair"  [Billeh  Moye  Ire).     It  was 
under  this  tree  that  the  kings  of  Tho- 
mond  were  inaugurated.    Magh  A  dhar 
is  now  called  Moyre,  and  is  situated  in 
the  townland  of  Toonagh,  parish   of 
Cloney,  and  barony  of  Uppor  Tulla,  in 
the  county  of  Clare.  In  A.  D.  980, "  Dal 
g-Cais  was   plundered   by  Maelsech- 
lainn, and  the  Tree  of  Aenach  Maighe 
Adair  was  cut  after  being  dug  from 
the  earth  witli  its  roots." — FourMasters. 
Maelsechlafnn  gave  another  defeat  to 
the  Dal  g-Cais  at  Fordroma,  whero  he 
slew  seven  hundred  of  their  warriors. 
In   A.  D.  994,  he  pillaged  Ormond, 
burned  Aenach  Tete,  now  Nenagh, 
and  routed  before  him  Brian  and  the 
men  of  Munster.    It  would  appear  that 
the  rival  kings  had  made  peace  soon 
aftèr  this,  for  in  A.  D.  997  we  find  they 
had  joined  their  forces,  "  to  the  joy  of 
the  men  of  Ireland  ;"  when  Maelsech- 
lainn, with  the  men  of  Meath,  and  also 
Brian,  with  those  of  Munster,  marched 
to  Ath-cliath,  and  compelled  the  for- 
eigner^  to  deliver  up  hostages    and 
jewels.    The  Lochlannaigh  soon  again 
rebelled,  when,  having  attacked  the 
allied  kings  at  Glenn  Mama,  they  were 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  of   that 
place,  which  has    been   prematurely 
inserted  uuder  thereign  of  Cougal  IIJ 
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plundered^^  by  tlie  tliree  sons  of  Kerball,  son  of  Lorcan  ;  bntim- 
mediately  after  tbe  whole  three  were  killed  on  the  same  night, 
by  the  rniracles  of  St.  Caeimgbin,  wbo  wàs  held  in  reverence  ai 
tnat  place. 

It  was  abont  this  time  that  Mor/**  daughter  of  Donncadh,  son 
of  Kellach,  Queen  of  Ireland,  died.  Then,  'also,  died  Erard,  son 
of  Coisi,^^  Primate  of  Ireland.  Domnach  Padraig  was  plimdered®' 
soon  after  by  the  Lochlannaigh  of  Dnblin^  and  by  Mnrkertacli 
0'Congalaigh ;  but  God  wreaked  vengeance  npon  them  for  tho 
deed,  for  death  carne  upon  them  before  the  end  of  that  very 
month. 

It  was  now  that  Maelsechlainn  forcibly  carried  off  a  collar  or 
ring  of  gok?^  from  a  chieffcain  of  the  Northmen,  who  was  called 
Tomar  ;^^  from  another  of  their  chieftains,  named  Carlus,^^  he 
carried  off  a  sword. 

Dethronement  of  Maelsechlainn^  A,  D.  1002. 

At  length  the  nobles  of  Leth  Mogha,  and  themajoríty  of  thoso 
of  Connaught,  considered  that  it  was  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi, 
that  bore  the  labor  and  tronble  of  expelling  the  Lochlannaigh. 
from  the  country,  whilst  Maelsechlainn,  who  was  then  King  of 
Ireland,  Avas  delivering  himself  np  to  luxiiry/^  efíeminacy  and 
ease — a  course  of  action  that  was  by  no  means  conducive  towards 


"^  Glenn-da-loch  plundered.  Tliis 
took  place  in  A.  D.  982. 

^  Mor.    She  died  in  A.  D.  985. 

®'  Erard  Mac  Coisi.  He  was  not 
Primate  of  Ará  Macha,  but  Cliief 
Poet  of  Ireland.  He  died  in  A.  B.  990. 
Keating  has  already  made  a  similar  mis- 
take  with  regard  to  KinaethO'h-Arta- 
gain,  led  astray  apparently  by  the 
accidcntal  reserablance  tliere  is  in  sonnd 
between  tlie  Gaelic  word  primh-fhaidh 
(a  chief  poet),  and  primhaidh  (a  pri- 
mate), which  is  corrupted  Latin — both 
being  sounded  somewhatlike  preevawh. 
Another  chief  poet  of  this  name,  some 
of  whose  compositions  ^till  survive, 
died  in  1023. 

"^  Domnack  Padraig  plundered.  This 
happened  in  A.  D.  994.  The  same 
church  had  been  plundered  by  the  Loch- 
lannaigh two  years  previoiísly.  It  is 
now  called  Donaghpatrick,  and  lies  in 
Meath.  It  was  probably  in  revenge 
for  this  outrage  that  Maelsechlainn 
again  chastised  the  Danes  of  Ath- 
ciiath  within  that  yery  year,  when, 


having  taken  their  stronghold,  he  car- 
ried ofif  the  collar  or  ring  of  Tomar,  and 
the  sword  of  Carlus. 

°^  Collar  ofgold.  Moore  has  founded 
his  ballad,  "  Let  Erin  remember  the 
days  of  old,"  upon  this  entry. 

^*  Tomar.  "  There  was  no  Tomar 
in  Malachy  (Maelsechlainn  II. 's)  time, 
and  the  chain  or  ring  referrod  to  was 
certainly  preserved  at  Dublin  as  an 
heirloom  by  the  Danish  kings  of  Dub- 
lin, the  descendants  of  Tomar,  or  Tom- 
rair,  the  Earl,  tauist  of  the  King  of 
Lochlain,  who  was  killed  at  Sciath 
Nechtain,  near  Castledermot,  in  the 
year  8J:6 ." — 0'Bonovan. 

^'^  Carlus.  It  would  appear  that  the 
sword  of  Carlus  was  another  heirloom. 
Carlus,  whose  sword  was  now  carried 
away  by  Maelsechlainn,  was  son  of 
Amlaff  I.  (Amlaeibh),  King  of  Dublin, 
who  was  killed  at  Kill  Ua  n-Daighré, 
in  A.  D.  866. 

^  Luxurij,  êfc.  "  This  is  ali  provin- 
cial fabrication,  for  Maelsechlainn  had 
the    Danes  of  Dublin,    Meath,    andi 
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ridding  tlie  nation  of  its  enemies.  For  this  reason,  Brian  toòk 
counsel  witli  tlie  nobles  wlio  sided  with  liim,  and  the  measure  on 
whicli  tliey  determined  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  monarcb, 
witli  instructions  to  inform  liim  tliat  it  was  not  just  that  anj  man 
should  liold  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  except  one  who  would 
toil  strenuously  in  banishing the  foreign  enemies  from  the  land ;  and 
to  tell  liim  likewise,  that  it  had  now  beconie  the  right  of  Brian  to 
assume  the  sovereign  power,  ina^much  as  the  entire  labor  of  their 
expnlsion  had  fallen  upon  him,  and,  also,  inasmuch  as  it  was  he 
that  had  delivered  the  country  from  the  oppressions.  of  the 
pirates.  They  demanded  of  him,  moreover,  to  grant  a  personal 
conference  to  Brian,  npon  the  plain  Magh-da-caemhog.  But  to 
none  of  these  proposal^  would  Maelsechlainn  consent. 

Brian  then  called  together  a  general  gathering  and  muster  of 
ali  the  nobles  of  Leth  Mogha,  both  Gaels  and  Northmen  ;  for  ali 
the  Northmen,  that  dwelt  in  Leth  Mogha,  were  at  that  time  held 
in  subjection  by  Brian.  With  these  he  marched  to  Temhair" 
of  the  Kings,  and  thence  he  sent  another  embassy  to  Mael- 
sechlainn, demanding  of  thatmonarch,  éither  to  send  himhostages 
as  a  token  of  submission  to  himself  as  his  sovereign,  or  else  to 
meet  him  in  arms  on  the  battle  field.  He  left  the  choice  of 
either  of  these  conditions  to  Maelsechlainn.  The  latter  replied  to 
the  embassadors,  by  saying  that  if  Brian  would  grant  him  a  re- 
spite  of  one  month,  in  order  that  he  might  haye  time  to  summon 
around  him  the  army  of  Leth  Ouinn,  that  he  would,  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  either  give  battle  or  send  hostages  to  the  King  of 
Leth  Mogha.  He  also  desired  the  embassadors  to  request  of  his 
rival  not  to  devastate  or  pillage  Meath  for  that  month,  because 
he  would  submit,  if  he  could  not  íight,  as  soon  as  he  had  received 

Leinster  completely    mastered,  until  Brian's  designs  were  then  baffled,  as  is 

Brian,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  seen  by  the  foUowing  entry  :  "  A  great 

Sitric,  Danish  king  of  Dublin,  joined  hosting  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 

the  Danes  against  him.     Never  was  with  the  chiefs  and  forces  of  South 

there  a  character  so  historically  ma-  .Connaught,  Osrãide,  and  lieinster,  and 

ligned,  as  that  of  Maelsechlainn  II.,  by  with  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath,  to 

the  Munster  fabricators  of  history  ;  proceed  to  Temhair.     But  the  foreign* 

but  Mr.  Moore,  by  the  aid  of  authen-  ers  set  out  before  them  with  a  plund- 

tic  Irish  annals,  has  laudably  endea-  ering    party    of    cavalry  into  Magh 

"vored  to  clear  his  character  from  the  Breagh,  where  Maelsechlainn  opposed 

stains  with  which  their  prejudices  and  them  ;  and  a  spirited  battle  was  fought 

calumnies  have  attempted  to  imbue  between  them,  in  which  the  foreigners 

it." — 0'Donovan's  Notes,  to  the  Four  were  defeated,  and  only  a  few  of  them 

Masters.  escaped.      Brian  then    proceeded  to 

^^  Marched  to  Temhair.     The  íirst  Ferta  Neimhidh  in  Magh  Breagh,  but 

hostile  attempt  made  by  Brian , against  returned  thence  without  battle,  with- 

the  monarch,  took  place  the  year  after  out  burning.    This  was  the  íirst  turn- 

the  great  victory,  which  their  united  ing  of  Brian  and  the  Connaughtmen 

arms  had  achieved  at  Glenn  Mama.  against  Maelsechlainn." — Four  Masters, 
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answer  from  Letli  Cuinn.     *'If  tliat  be  so,"  said  BriaD,  "I'grant 
him  the  rcspite  wliich  lie  requires." 

Hereupon  tlie  measure  dctermined  npon  by  Maclseclilainn  was 
to  depute  Gilla-Comgaill,^'^  in  place  of  liis  own  Ollamli,^^  to  Aedh 
0'Neillj  King  of  Ailecb,  to  Eocaidh,  son  of  Ardgal,  King  of 
Ulidia,  and  to  Oathal  0'Coiicobair,  King  of  Connauglit,  request- 
ing  of  ilicse  princes  to  marcli  witliout  delaj,  and  join  liim  giving 
battle  to  Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais ;  and  íie  likewiso  sent  tliem 
word  by  tliis  ambassador,  tliat  lio  should  liimself  dcliver  iiphost- 
ages,  and  make  liis  snbmission  to  Brian,  for  lie  was  not  strong 
enougli  to  mcet  liim  in  battle,  unless  tlicj  wonld  ali  come  with 
one  accord  to  defend  the  free  roj^altj  of  Temhair,  which  their 
race  had  now  lield  for  so  long  a  period  ;  "  And,  in  triith,"  said 
he,  "it  will  be  no  greater  sh ame  for  m jself  personally  to  refuse 
to  íight  in^the  defense  of  Temhair,  than  it  will  be  for  the  whole 
race  of  Niall  and  for  ali  the  host  of  Letli  Cuinn." 

Gilla-Comgaill  then  proceeded  on  his.  embassy,  bearing  this 
message  from  the  monarch  to  the  nobles  of  the  race  of  Conn.  To 
these  he  niade  known  the  object  of  his  mission;  but  thf;  follow- 
ing  was  the  repl}^  which  he  received  from  Aedh  0']Sreill :  "  When- 
ever,"  said  he,  "  Temhair  hnppened  to  be  possessed  by  the  Kinel 
Eogain,  they  were  themselves  wont  to  defend  its  rights,  and 
sought  no  other  aid  ;  therefore,  let  him,  wdio  holds  it  now,  stand 
up  himself  and  light  for  its  freedom  as  best  he  may."  lie  said, 
moreover,  that  he  would  not  draw  down  the  hostility  of  the  Dal 
g-Cais  upon  himself  by  fighting  in  defense  of  the  sovereignty 
of  another  nian.  * 

GilLa-Conigaill  then  returned  to  Mailsechlainn,  to  whom  he 
delivered  the  answer,  which  Aedh  O^I^eill  had  made  to  his 
request.  Having  lieard  it,  the  monarch  went  himself  to  visit 
that  prince,  whom  he  personally  besought  to  come  to  his  aid  in 
giving  battle  to  Brian  and  the  Dal  g-Cais,  and  he  addressed  him 

*^  Gãla-Comgaih.    Tliis  was  Gilla-  wlio  was  siain  in  A.  D.  1022 ;  Dom- 

Comgaill  Ua  Sleibhin,  who  died  chiei*  nall  in  A.  D.  1168,  &c. 
Poetof  Ireland  in  A.D.  1031.     He        ''  Ia  place  of  Jus  own  Ollamh.     It 

was  the  ancestor  of  the  scpt  of  0'Slei-  wonld  appear  from   this,.  that   Gilla- 

bhni  cr  0'Sleibhin,  now  represented  Comgall  was  not,  then,  actually  the 

by  the  0'Slevins  and  Slevins  of  Ulster.  monarch^s  own  Ollamh.     The  reason 

Sleibni,  the  founder  of  this  family,  was  for  selecting  him  for  the  mission  to 

decended  from  Feidlimidh,  fourth  son  Aedh  ()'Neill  was  probably  because 

of  Eogan,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  it  was  thonght  that  he  would  have  the 

Ht)stages.     The    clan  was  originally  more  infíuence  with  the  Kinel  Eogain, 

seated   west    of    Longh    Foyle,    but  from  the  fact  of  his  being  of  that  race 

was  in  after  times  driven  thence  by  himself.      The    speech    delivered    by 

the  race  of  Conall  Gulban.     There  Gilla  Comgall  on  this  occasion  is  still 

were  several  distinguished  poets  of  this  extant  in  the  Irish  work  called  tho 

name ;  such  as  Muredaeh  0'Sleibhin,  Cogadh  Q-all  re  Gaedhalmbh, 
chief  Poet  of  the  Nonh  of  Ireland, 
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in  tliese  words :  "  If  tliou  wilt  not  íiglit  in  defenco  of  Temliair  for 
niy  sake,  defcnd  it  for  tliine  ovvn,  and  I  shall  give  tliee  liostages, 
as  sureties  for  my  leaving  thee  in  the  qniet  possession  tliereof ; 
for  I  prcfer  tliat  tiiou  shouldst  liold  it,  rathertlian  Brian."  Upon 
tbip,  Aedh  called  togetlier  a  general  conventi.!,n  of  tlie  tribe  of 
the  Kinel  Eogain,  and  acquainted  them  both  Avitli  tbe  personal 
visit  of  Maelsechlainn,  and  with  tlie  offers  made  to  himself,  in  case 
he  shoiild  marcli  to  aid  hini  in  liis  war  with  Brian  and  the  Dal 
g-Oais.  To  hiin  the  Kinel  Eogain  made  answer,  and  unanimonsly 
declarcd  that  the  promise  of  Maelsechlainn  was  nothing  more 
than  a  treacherous  lure ;  "  For,"  said  they,  *'  he  kno ws  well  that 
he  is  himself  an  older  and  a  more  powerful  man  than  thoii  art, 
and  that,  consequently,  thou  Gouldst  not  strive  to  wrest  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  out  of  his  hands  during  his  li/etime  ;  of 
this  he  is  satisíied,  however  desirons  he  may  be  at  present  to  get 
ns  and  thee  to  help  him  in  his  contest  with  the  Dal  g-Cais." 
Notwithstanding  this  general  declaratiou,  Aedh  requestei  of  his 
tribcsmen  to  forni  a  secret  council  amongst  theraselves,  and  there, 
both  to  enter  into  a  serious  consideration  of  the  propo-als  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  prepare  a  suitable  reply  thereto ;  "Inorder  that," 
said  he,  ''  this  visit  of  Maelsechlainn  to  us  may  not  result  in  our 
having  let  the  sovereign  power  slip  through  our  hands."  The 
Kinel  Eogain  then  took  private  counsel  together  thercupon. 
And  it  was  their  opinion,  that  it  was  likely  that  vcry  many  of 
them  would  never  return  from  the  war,  in  case  they  should  now 
march  against  the  Dal  g-Cais.  For  which  reason,  they  declared, 
that  it  was  meet,  that  they  should  first  acquire  an  inhciitancefor 
their  children  after  them.  *'  Because,"  said  they,  *'  it  is  idle  to 
expect,  that  any  possessions  or  nny  wealth  wiil  cver  come  to 
them  from  our  return  to  our  homes,  if  we  once  march  against 
that  tribe,  namely,  the  Dal-g-Cais,  whose  warriors  are  the  hard- 
iest  and  the  bravest  upon  ali  battle-íields.  Their  race  has  never 
yet  fled  before  the  Lochlannaigh  ;  and  it  is  as  certain  that  it  will 
not  now  ílee  before  us."  Upon  theso  grounds,  they  carne  to  the 
determinatiôn  of  demanding  from  Maelsechlainn  the  one  half  of 
Meath/^  together  with  the  district  around  Temhair  for  a  posses- 

'°°  One  hclf  of  MeatL    At  tlie  first  lessen  either  the  wealth  or  the  politicai 

glance,  this  would  seem  a  rauch  less  importance  of  the  Ciann  Oolmain.    He 

grant,  than  that  of  the  crown  of  Ire-  knew  also  that  Brian  Avould    never 

land.  It  was,  however,  a  mnch  greater  ;  come  to  settle  his  Dalcassians  in  Meath. 

for  by  doing"  so,  Maelsechlainn  would  He,  therefore,  made  choice  of  the  saf- 

have  destroyed  the  power  and  strength  est  as  well  as  the  most  patriotic  courso 

of  his  tribe,  who  were  then  the  posses-  that  could,  under  such  difficulties,  be 

sors  of  Meath,  and  would  rob  his  own  adopted.     Throughout  the  whole  of 

kinsmen  of   their    inheritance.     His  these    proceedings,    the    conduct    of 

yielding  up  of  the  crown  was  more  a  Maelsechlainn  is  generous  and  high- 

personal  sacrifice ;  and  díd  not  much  minded ;  that  of  Aedh  0'Neiil  and  the 
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sioii  for  tbemselves  and  tlieir  posterity  after  them,  as  tlie  reward 
of  tbeir  going  with  liim  upeon  the  pressnt  expedition.  Tliis  re- 
solve was  forthwitli  made  kncwn  to  the  monarcli,  who  was 
seizcd  with  great  anger  thereat,  and  forthwith  retarncd  home, 
exceedingly  indignnnt  and  dissatisfièd  at  the  result  of  his  visit. 

Upon  liis  rcturn  home,  he  called  aroiind  hira  an  assembly  of 
the  Olann  Cohnain  and  made  known  to  them  the  replj  of  Aedh 
0'Neill  and  the  Kinel  Eogain ;  and  when  his  tribesmen  had  heard 
it,  they  carne  to  the  resolution  of  having  MaelsechLainn  set  out 
at  once,  athis  own  risk,  and  visit  Brian  unconditionally  at  his  camp 
at  Temhair,  where  the  latter  had  now  been  staymg  for  one 
month,  diiring  which  time  his  army  had  been  snpported  by  the 
men  of  ]\[eath.  MaelsechLainn  therefore  went  to  Temhair,  es- 
corted  by  twelve  score  of  horsemen.  Thus  accompanied,  he 
arrived  upon  the  green  of  Temhaii-,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
residence  of  Brian  without  either  surety  or  safeguard.  lie 
there  acqnainted  his  rival  with  ali  bis  proceedings  from  begin- 
ning  to  eud.  He  said  that  he  wonld  have  given  him  battle,  had 
he  been  in  a  position  to  íight ;  but,  as  he  \va;s  not  in  such  a  posi- 
tion,  that  he  had  now  come  to  give  hostages  and  to  submit, 
"When  Brian  had  heard  him,  he  said,  "As  thou  hast  come  thus 
to  my  dwelling,  withont  surety  or  safeguard  from  me,  I  now 
grant  thee  a  further  respito  of  one  ycar,  during  which  time  I 
shall  demand  neither  homage  nor  hostages  atthy  hands.  And 
in  the  meantime  I  shall  pay  a  personal  visit  to  those  northern 
folk,  both  Aedh  0'Neill  and  Eocaidb,  son  of  Ardgal,  king  of 
Ulicíia,  in  order  that  I  may  learn  what  kind  of  answer  tliey  will 
make  to  me.  And  then,  should  they  give  me  battle,  thou  mayest 
help  them  against  me,  if  thou  wilt."  But  here  Maelsechlainn 
declared,  that  he  ivouíd  not  íight  against  him  after  any  such 
manner.  Ilowever,  he  told  Brian  that  he  would  nót  adviso  him  to 
march  northwards  just  then  ;  and  said,  that  it  was  now  betterfor 
him  to  return  to  his  own  home  until  another  time.  "  For,"  said 
he,  "it  is  enough  that  thou  hast  received  my  submission,  as  the 
result  of  tby  present  expedition."  They  finally  agreed  upon 
this,  and  the  Dal  g-Cais  were  well'  pleased  thereat,  for  they  had 
almost  consumed  ali  their  provisions  for  the  campaign.  Then, 
as  he  was  about  to  march  homewards,  Brian  presented  twelve 
score  of  steeds^  to  Maelsechlainn,  togetber  with  a  large  quantity 
pf  gold  and  silver,  which  was  to  be  .  distributed  ámongst  hia 
people. 

rest  of  tbe  race  of  Conn,  \incliivah'ous,  lord-paramount.    For  tlie  gifts  or  sti- 

selíish,  and  wijy.  pends  which  the  superior  Irish  chief- 

^   Twdve  S.:òre  Steeds.    ThesG  were  tains  were  wont  to  give  to  their  feud» 

given  to  Maelsechlainn,  as  a  stipend,  atories,  see  The  Book  of  Rights, 
by  Brian,  who  had  now  become  hia 
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Afterwards,  wlien  one  year  Lad  passed  by,  Brian  called  to- 
gether  a  general  muster  of  the  whole  force  of  Leth  Moghíi,  both 
Gallic  and  Gaelic.  There  carne  thither  the  Lochlannaigli^  of 
Atli-cliatb,  Port-Largi,  Locb  Carman,  and  Corcach,  togetber 
witb  tbose  tbat  dwelt  in  Ui  Eacbacb  Mumban,  Corça  Liiighe 
and  Ui  Kennselaigb.  "With  tbis  host,  Brian  marcbed  to  Atb- 
luain,^  wbere  tbe  nobles  of  Connaugbt  gave  bim  bostages  as 
pledges  of  tbeir  snbmission  to  bim  as  tbeir  Ard-rigb.  He  sent 
an  embassy  tbence  to  Maelsecblainn,  requesting  of  bim  to  send 
bis  bostages  tbitber  bkewise.  Upon  receiving  tbis  message, 
Maelsecblainn  came  and  delivered  up  bis  bostages  and  made  bis 
submission  in  person.  Tbereupon,  Brian  mnstered  tbe  fuU 
strengtb  of  tbe  men  of  Munster,'Connangbt,  Leinster,  and  Meatb, 
and  tberewitb  marcbed  to  Dun  Delgain,  ■wbere  be  received  tbe 
bostages  and  submission  of  ali  Ulidia. 

It  was  tbus  tbat  Brian  Boromba  acquired  tbe  sovereignty  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  acquire  it  by  treason,  as  some  will  bave  it, 
but  by  tbe  bravery  and  bardibood  of  bis  cíeeds  of  arms,  and  by 
bis  cbivalrous  valor.  For  it  was  not  tbe  nsage  of  tbe  Gaels, 
tbat  son  sbould  succeed  to  fatber  in  tbe  sovereignty  of  Ireland, 
as  is  evident  from  wbat  bas  been  stated  bitberto  in  tbis  book ; 
but  tbe  sovereign  power  fell  to  tbe  sbare  of  wbatever  man  was 
most  distinguisbed  for  bis  person abwortb,  and  for  tbe  greatness 
of  bis  actions.  And  tberefore  did  tbe  nobles  of  Ireland  select 
Brian  Boromba  as  tbe  sovereign  ruler  of  tbeir  country,  because 
be  was  tbe  man,  wbo  was  most  distinguisbed  for  wortb  and  great- 
ness"^  amongst  tbe  Irisbmen  of  bis  own  day.     And  tbose  of  tbe 


^  Lochiannaigh.  "  Since  Brian  Lad 
conceived  the  ambitious  project  of  de- 
posing  Maelsechlainn,  he  invariably 
joined  the  Danes  against  him,  and  this 
is  suíBcient  to  prove  that  the  subjuga- 
tion  of  the  Danes  was  not  Brian's  chief 
object.  The  Munster  writers,  with  a 
view  of  exonerating  Brian  from  the 
odium  of  usurpation,  have  asserted 
that,  previously  to  his  first  attack,  he 
had  been  solicited  by  the  king  and 
the  chieftains  of  Connaught  to  depose 
Maelsechlainn  and  become  monarch 
himself ;  but  no  authority  for  this  as- 
sertion  is  found  in  any  of  our  authentic 
Irish  Annals." — O^Donovan's  Notes  to 
the  Four  Masters. 

'  Ath-luain ;  now  Athlone.  Brian 
marched  thither  in  A.  D.  1001,  "  when, 
having  weakened  the  southern  Ui  Neill 
and  the  Connaughtmen,  he  took  their 


hostages."  But  he  did  not  receive  bost- 
ages from  either  Uhdia  or  the  North- 
ern Ui  Neill  wilhÍQ  that  year.  For,, 
when,  having  joined  his  forces  to  those 
of  Maelsechlainn,  he  had  marched  to 
Dun  Delgain,  or  Dundalk,  he  wa,s  there 
met  by  the  Ulidians,  the  Kinel  Eogain, 
Kinel  Conaiil,  and  Oirghialla,  under 
Aedh  0'Neill  and  Eocaidh,  son  of 
Ardgar,  who  did  not  alíow  him  to  ad- 
vance  further,  but  ^'  they  separated  in 
peace  without  hostages  or  booty, 
spoils  or  pledges." — See  Four  Masters. 
"^  Worth  and  Greatness.  He  was 
certainly  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
warrior  amongst  the  Irishmen  of  his 
day,  and  perhaps  the  most  clever  states- 
man,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
greatness  of  soul  and  real  patriotism 
he  was  not  inferior  to  Maelsechlainn. 
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nobility,  who  did  not  willirigly  consent  to  liis  assumption  of  tlie 
royal  dignity,  were  forced  to  yield  liiin  homage  against  tlieir 
will. 

It  was  after  this  manner  tliat  MaelsecUainn  was  compelled  to 
resign  tlie  sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  to  deliver  it  over  to 
Brian. 


BRIAN  BOROMHA,^  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  1002.  Brian  Boromlia,  son  of  Kenneidi,  son  of  Lorcan, 
son  of  Lactna,  son  of  Core,  son  of  Anlnan,  son  of  Mathgamain, 
son  of  Tordelbach,  soa  of  Gathal,  son  of  Aedh  Caemh,  son  of 
Conall,  son  of  Eocaidh  Bal-derg,  son  of  Cartliann  Finn,  son  of 
Blod,  son  of  Cas,  son  of  Conall  of  the  Fleet  Steeds,  son  of  Ln- 
gaidh  Menn,  son  of  Aengus  Tirech,  son  of  Fer-corb,  son  of 
Mogh-corb,  son  of  Cormac  Cas,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  of  the  line  of 
Eber,^  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  for  twelve  years.     Be- 


®  Boromha ;  i.  e.  of  the  tribute. 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  re- 
ceived  the  surname  Boromha  [Boroó), 
otherwise  written  Boroimhe  (Borivvie), 
frora  his  having  revived  the  Boromha 
Laighen,  i.  e.  the  Tribute  of  Leinster, 
which  we  have  seen  abolished  during 
the  reign  of  Fiimacta  II.,  A.  D.  614- 
694. 

^  Of  the  line  of  Eher.  No  prince 
of  this  line  had  been  universally  ac- . 
knowledged  as  monarch  of  Ireland  since 
the  time  of  Crimthanii  Mor,  son  of 
Fidach.  who  ruled  Ireland  from  A.  D. 
366  to  A.D.  379.  However,  the  claim 
of  the  descendants  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  children  of  Miledh  to  Irish  mon- 
archy  had,  during  that  time,  been 
maintained  by  several  Eberian  chief- 
tains,  such  as  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh ; 
Aengus,  son  of  "NTadíraech  ;  Cathal,  son 
of  Finguini ;  Feidlimidh,  son  of  Crim- 
thann  (styled  king  of  Ireland  by  some 
foreign  writers)  ;  and  Cormac,  son  of 
Culinuan,  &c.,  ali  of  whom,  at  some 
time,  either  demanded  or  forced  the 
king  of  Temhair  to  give  them  hostages. 
It  is  true,  that  these  were  ali  of  the 
Eoganachta  oy  Engenian  branch  of  the 
line  of  Eber,  and  that  in  Brian 's  pedi* 
gree  we  have  to  go  back  to  Duach 
Dalta  Degadh,  son  of  Carbri,  who  was 
monarch  some  time  previous  to  the 
Ghristian  era,  before  we  find  any  direct 


paternal  ancestor  of  Brian  holding  the 
sovereignty  of  ali  Ireland.  For  this 
latter  reason,  some  have  styled  him  a 
usurper,  and  such  he  would  probably 
be  according  to  modem  ideas,  and 
more  particularly  according  to  English 
law.  But  th-at  he  was  no  usurper  ac- 
cording to  any  law  of  the  Gaels,  will 
be  evident  to  any  one,  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  their  institu- 
tions :  for  his  desceu t  from  the  royal 
stock,through  a  long  line  of  distinguish- 
ed  chiefs,  was  so  clear,  that  his  ene- 
mies  dare  not  contest  it  in  his  day. 
This,  and  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  Gaelic  nation,  was  the  only  valid 
right  to  the  Irish  throne.  It  is  certain 
that  Brian  had  the  latter  ;  wherefore, 
whatever  objection  may  be  urged 
against  the  policy  or  the  patriotism  of 
his  deposition  of  Maelsechlainn,  no  ob- 
jection can  be  urged  against  the  legiti- 
macy  of  his  right  to  throne.  His  pro- 
vincial rivais,  the  chiefs  of  the  Eogan- 
achta, had  raised  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of  prescriptive  right,  either  to 
his  own  or  to  his  brother  Mathgamain's 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Munster, 
from  which,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Lorcan,'  son  of  Lactna,  the  Dalcassi- 
an  family  had  been  excluded  during  the 
reigns  of  more  than  forty  provincial 
kings.  Neither  did  the  sons  of  his 
brother  Mathgamain  object  to  his  right 
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binn,  daiigliter  of  Arcadh,  son  of  Murcadli,  king  of  Wegt  Con 
naught,  was  tlie  mother  of  Brian.  The  following  was  thc  de* 
Ecent  of  Bebinn:  Kianog,  daugliter  of  Kiacaran,  one  of  tlie 
Coniiauglitmen,  boro  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  a  Leinster  chief- 
tain,  named  Criaclian,  tlirougli  tlie  prajers  of  tlie  abbot  Carell, 
and  liis  seven  Imndred  monks,  wlio  liad  joined  liim  in  making 
snpplication  to  God,  wliom  they  besought  to  grant  a  progeny  to 
tlie  above-named  mariied  pair,  for  tliey  had  rcmained  barren 
for  a  long  time.  And  God  heard  tlie  prayers  of  Carell  and  his 
commnnitj,  and  Kianog  bore  a  son  and  a  daughter  to  her  bus* 
band  Criaclian.  The  son  they  called  Maelmithidh,  and  Osna 
was  tlie  name  of  the  daughter.  This  daughter  was  afterwards 
married  to  Arcadh,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Maenach,  king  of 
the  West  of  Connaught;  'and  to  hini  she  bore  Bebinn,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Brian  Boromha. 

It  is  from  a  brother  of  Eocaidh  Bal-derg,  son  of  Carthann  Finn, 
who  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the  sept  of  0'h-lkedha^ 
{OHeelzeè)^  has  sprung;  to  wit,  from  Fergal,  son  of  Carthann 
Finn ;  for  Ikidh,  from  whom  the  sept  has  its  name,  was  the 
son  of  Maldn,  son  of  Artgal,  son  of  Cuilen,  son  óf  Urthal,  son 
of  Dpnngal,  son  of  Acluan,  son  of  Fergal,  son  of  Carthann 
Finn. 

It  was  inthe  reignof  Brian  Boromha  that  the  folio wingevents 
took  place.  For  it  was  thcn  that  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaerbh,  set 
out  in  his  fleet  on  a  predatory  expedition  to  ITlster,  where  he 
plundered  Kill  Clethi^  and  Inis  Cumsgraigh,  v/hence  he  brought 
off  many  captives  and  mu  eh  treasure.  Soon  after  this,  ISTaeni- 
han,^  son  of  Maelkiarain,  Chief  Artiíicer  of  Ireland,  died.     Brian 


to  tlie  cliieftaíncy  of  tlie  Dal  g-Cais  on 
the  gronnds  that  lie  was  the  youngest 
son  of  his  father  Kenneidi.  Brian, 
then,  was  no  usurper  ;  and  it  is  some- 
what  strange  that  some  moderns,  ini- 
bued  with  English  ideas,  will  brand 
him  with  an  epithet  which  his  cotem- 
porary  rivais  (who  should  know  the 
matter  best)  did  iiot  affix  to  his  name. 
For  the  names  of  the  chiefs  that  iii- 
tervened  between  Olild  Olum  a^d 
Duach,  monarch  of  Ireland,  see  the 
pedigree  of  MacCarthaigh,  Part  II. 

'  0'h-IJcedha;  in  English,  O 'Hickey, 
cr  simply  Hickey.  This  sept  was  a 
brandi  of  the  Olann  CoileinJ  of  which 
the  Macnamaras  were  chiefs.  The 
above  entry,  which  seems  rather  mis- 
placed  here,  is  not  found  in  ali  the 
copies  of  Keating.     But  the  editor 


has  not  deenied  it  right  to  omit  any 
notice,  niade  in  any  of  his  originais,  re- 
lativo to  any  sept  of  the  Gaels. 

^  Kill-Clethi ;  now  Kilclief  in  the 
barony  of  Lecale,  county  Bown.  Inis 
Cumsgraigh —  It  is  now  called  Innish 
courcey,  ar  península  formed  by  the 
western  brandi  of  Loch  Cuan,  near 
Saul,  in  the  same  county.  Sitric  plun- 
dered these  places  in  A.  D.  1001. 

^  Naemhan.  He  died  in  A.  D.  1003. 
In  this  year  the  Ui  Neill  of  the  noi«th 
had  not  yet  snbmitted  to  Brian.  For 
our  annals  tell  us  that  Madsechlainn 
and  he  then  led  an  army  into  North 
Connaught,  as  far  as  Traigh  Eothali, 
near  Ballysadare,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  circuit  of  Ireland,  but  they 
were  ihere  stopped  by  the  Ui  Neill  of 
the  North.     In  this  year  also  was 
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soon  marcLed  witli  a  niimerons  army  into  the  territories  of  the 
Kinel  Eogaiii  in  Ulster.  He  proceeded  tlience  into  Meath,  and 
stayed  for  one  night  at  Talti.'  From  the  latter  place,  lie  marclied 
to  Ard  Macliaj  wliere  lie  remained  for  a  week,  and  aT liere  he  laid 
twenty  ounces  of  gold  npon  the  altar  of  tlie  primatial  church. 
lie  next  visited  the  territories  of  the  Dal  Araide,^^  so  tliat  he 
had  now  received  hostages  and  pledges  of  peace  from  the  entire 
principality  of  Ulidia.  Soon  after,  he  led  anothef  great  army 
into  Tít  Eogain  and  Tir  Conaill,  from  whieli  territories  he  car- 
ried  away  very  many  captives  as  secnrities  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace. 

It  was  ahont  this  time  that  Maelrnanaidh,^^  son  of  Ardgal, 
King  of  Ulidia,  ivas  slain.  Soon  after  died  Clothna/^  son  of 
Aengus,  chief  poet  of  Ireland,  and,  likewise,  Cathal,^^sonof  Coii- 
cobar,  who  had  been  King  of  Connanght  for  twenty  years,  when 
he  died  at  Irrus  Domnan. 

After  these  events,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with  the  men  of 
Mnnster  and  Leinster ;  and  some  of  the  Ui  Neill  of  the  north, 
aronnd  Flathbertach,  son  of  Muredach,^*  attended  by  a  band  of 
warlike  youths  ;  made  a  predator}^  expedi  ti  on  into  the  territory 
of 'the  Kinel  Lnighdech^^  {Kinnaile  Lueeagh),  which  he  despoiled 
and  devastated. 


fought  tlie  battle  of  Craebh  Tulcha, 
in  Antrim,  between  the  Kinel  Eogain 
and  the  Ulidians,  in  y/hich  fell  Eocaidh, 
son  of  Ardgal,  or  Ardgar,  king  of 
Ulidia,  and  numbers  of  his  people. 
Hís  opponent,  Aedh  0'Neiíl,  king  of 
Ailech,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Irish 
monarchy,  fell  there  likewise. 

-'  Daí  Araide.  "A.  D.  1004.  ^  A 
liosting  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 
with  the  men  of  the  sou  th  of  Ireland, 
into  Kinel  Eogain  and  Ulidia,  to  de- 
niand  hostages.  They  marched  through 
Meath,  and  remained  a  night  at  Talti ; 
thence  they  marched  northwards,  and 
remained  a  week  at  Ard  Macha,  where 
Brian  left  twenty  ounces  of  gold  upon 
the  altar.  After  that,  they  went  into 
the  territories  of  the  Ual-Araide, 
whence  they  carried  ofF  pledges  bcth 
of  that  tribe  and  the  Dal  Fiatach." — 
Four  Masters.  It  does  not  appear  by 
any  authentic  annals  that  Brian  had 
received  the  submission  of  the  northern 
Ui  Neill  upon  this  occasion. 

"  Maelruanaidh.  He  was  slain  in 
A.  D.  1005.  He  had  then  reigned 
two  and  a  half  yeârs.    Madadan,  son 


of  Doiimall,  his  slayer  and  successor, 
was  himself  slain  very  soon  after,  by 
Dubthuni,  called  Torc,  in  the  middle 
of  Dun-da-leth-glas,  "in  violation  of 
the  guarantees  of  the  saints  of  Ireland." 
By  this  murder  Torc  became  King  of 
Ulidia,  but  Muredach,  son  of  Madadan, 
slew  hirn  immediately  after,  in  revenge 
for  his  father,  "through  the  miracles 
of  God  and  St.  Patrick."  Thus  was 
the  sovereignty  of  Ulidia  seized  by 
four  princes  in  one  year. 

^2  Ckthna.    He  died  in  A.  D.  1008. 

^^  Cathal,  son  of  Concobar.  He  was 
grandson  of  Tadg  of  the  Tower,  and 
died  in  A.  D.  1009. 

"  Son  of  Muredach,  The  reading 
should  be,  son  of  Murkertach.  "A.  D. 
1011,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with 
the  men  of  Munster  and  Leinster,  and 
the  Ui  Neill  of  the  south.  together  with 
Flathbertach,  son  of  Murkertach,  lord 
of  Ailech,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  north, 
invaded  Kinel  Luighdech,  whence  they 
carried  off  three  hundred  persons,  and 
a  great  prey  of  catíle." — Fcur  Masters, 

'°  Kinel  Luighdech.  This  was  the 
tribe-name  of  the  section  of  the  Kinel 
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At  this  time  an  army  was  also  led  by  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi, 
to  Magli  Corrann,  whenqe  lie  led  oíf  Maelruanaidli  0'Mael- 
doraidh/^  King  of  Kinel  Conaill,  in  captivity  to  Kenn-coradh. 

Soon  aftey,  the  principality  of  Leinster  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  Murciiadh/ son  of  Brian,  as  far  as  Kill  Maighnenn/^ 
and  thence  to  Glenn-da-locli. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Lochlannaigh  arrived  in  Mun- 
ster  with  a  great  fleet,  on  which  occasion  they  plundered  and 
burned  Corcach ;  but  God  took  vengeance  upon  them  for  that 
deed,  for  Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,  King  of  Lochlainn,  and  Aíath- 
gamain,  son  of  Dubgall,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  were  shortly  after 
treacherously  slain  by  Cathal,  son  of  Domnaiy^  son  of  Dubda- 
boirenn.     After  this,  the  Lochlannaigh  and  the  Leinstermen 


Conaill  tliat  afterwards  assumed  the 
surnames  of  ODochartaigh,  0'Doni- 
naill  and  0'Buighill — in  Englisli,  O'- 
Doherty,  0'Donnell  and  0'Boyle.  They 
took  their  tribe-name  from  Lngaidh, 
son  of  Sedna,  son  of  Fergus  Kenn-fada, 
son  of  Conall  Gulban,  the  common 
ancestor  of  ali  the  Kinel  Conaill.  The 
first  mention  of  the  surname  CDonnell 
occurs  in  this  year,  namely,  Maelrii- 
anaidh  0'Domnaill,  chief  of  Kinel 
Luighdech,  who  was  then  slain  by  the 
men  of  Magh  Itha.  The  territory  of 
the  Kinel  Luighdeeh  extended  from  the 
stream  of  Dobhar  to  the  river  Suiliighe, 
now,  anglice.  the  Swilly,  in  the  preseut 
county  of  Donegal. 

^®  0'Maeldoraidk.  At  this  time, 
and  until  after  the  English  invasion, 
the  family  0'Maeldoraidh  {0'Mail- 
dory),  and  that  of  0'Canannain  were 
the  ruling  races  of  the  whole  of  the 
Kinel  Conaill.  The  0'Donnells  and 
their  correlatives  were  then  but  chiefs 
of  the  Kinel  Luigdech,  mentioned  in  the 
last  note.  Both  the  former  families  lost 
their  preéminence  on  the  rise  of  the  0'- 
Donnells  in  the  llth  and  12th  centuries. 
The  name  0'Maeldoraidh  is  supposed 
to  be  extinct,  but  a  branch  of  the  sept 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Mac 
Gilla-Finnen,  sometimes  anglicized  Gil- 
íinnen,  but  oftener  Leonard.  The  line 
of  Mac  Grilla-Finnen  has  been  traced 
down  to  John  Mac  Gilla-Finnen,  who 
lived  about  A.  P.  1612.  Dr.  0'Dono- 
van  informs  us  that "  the  present  repre- 
sentative  of  this  family,  which  is  oue  of 
the  most  royal  in  Ireland,  is  unknown." 


"  Kill  MaigJmenn;  now  Killmainhan, 
near  Dublin.  Murcadh's  invasion  of 
Leinster  is  recorded  under  the  year 
1012.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
consequence  of  a  war  which  his  ally 
Maelsechlainn,  now  King  of  Meath, 
was  then  waging  against  the  Leinster- 
men and  the  Danes,  in  which  he  had 
been  defeated.  Both  events  are  thus 
recorded  by  the  Four  Masters :  "A.  D. 
1012.  Great  forces  were  led  by  Mael- 
sechlainn into  the  territory  of  the  for- 
eigners,  and.he  burned  their  country  as 
far  as  Édar,  (now  Howth) ;  but  Sitric 
and  Maelmorda  overtook  one  of  his 
preying  parties,  and  slew  two  hundred 
of  them,  amongst  whom  were  Flann, 
Maelsechlainn 's  son,  Lorcan,  son  of 
Echtighern,  lord  of  Kinel  Meachair, 
and  nurabers  of  others.  This  was  the 
defeat  of  Draigbnen"  (now  Drinan,  co. 
Dublin).  After  this,  they  record  the 
plundering  of  Leinster  by  Murcadh, 
"  whence  he  carried  off"  great  spoils 
and  innumerable  captives." 

'^  Cathal,  son  of  Domnall.  His 
Hither,  Domnall,  was  then  king  of  the 
Ui  Eachach-Mumhan,  whose  territories 
bordered  upon  Corcach,  or  Cork.  The 
0'Donoghoos,  or  0'Donohoes  of  Kerry, 
are  descended  and  derive  their  name 
(in  Irish  O' Donnchadha) ,  from  Donn- 
cadh,  brother  of  this  Cathal.  Kian, 
son  of  Maelmuaidh,  chief  of  another 
branch  of  the  same  sept,  was  at  thÍ3 
time  King  of  Desmond,  The  above- 
mentioned  burning  of  Cork  took  placa 
in  A.  D.  1012. 
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invaded  Meath,  wliere  tliey  plundered  Termonn  Fechin/^  and 
whence  tliey  carried  oíF  great  numbers  of  captives  ;  but  for  tliis, 
also,  God  wreaked  speedy  vengeance  upon  them,  as  is  evident 
from  what  we  liave  already  related  of  that  destructive  invasion, 
wbicli  Murcadb,  son  of  Brian,  made  into  Leinster,  wben  be  de- 
stroyed  tbe  territories  of  tbe  Leinster men  and  tbe  Lochlannaigh, 
after  tbe  manner  wbicb  we  bave  mentioned. 

The  Benejíts  conferred  upon  Ireland  hy  Brian  Boromha, 

Witb  respect  to  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  numerous,  indeed, 
were  tbe  beneíits  wbicb  be  conferred  upon  Ireland,  according  to 
wbat  we  read  in  our  bistoric  books.  liere  foUows  a  brief  sum- 
mary  of  some  of  tbese  beneíits  : 

First  of  ali  be  buiit  cburcbes,  and  delivered  np  bis  own  pro- 
per  temple  to  eacb  clergyman,  according  to  bis  ecclesiastical 
rank,  and  to  bis  rigbt  tbereto.  He  next  built  and  organized 
public  scbools  for  tbe  purpose  of  giviíig  instruction  in  letters  and 
tbe  otber  sciences.  He  likewise  gave  eitber  books,  or  tbe  price 
of  books  to  tbose  wbo  could  not  afíbrd  to  buy  tbem,  and  wbo 
were  detexniined  to  devote  tbemselves  to  tbe  pursuit  of  litcra- 
ture. 

To  bis  lords  and  territorial  princes  be  granted  freedom  from 
oppression;  and  be  bestowèd  upon  tbe  Gaels  ali  tbe  wealtb  of 
wbicb  be  bad  deprived  tbe  Locblannaigb ;  and  be  released  ali 
bis  countrymen  from  every  vestige  of  foreign  slavery.  Besides 
tbis,  it  was  not  to  bis  own  tribesmen  tbat  be  gave  tbose  territo- 
3^ies  from  wbicb  be  bad  expelled  tbe  foreigners  by  tbe  power  of 
bis  arms,  but  be  restored  tbem  to  wbatever  Irisb  tribe  sucb  ter- 
ritory  bad  originally  and  rigbtfiilly  belonged. 

It  was  also  Brian  tbat  íirst  institnted  speciíic  surnames^ 
amongst  tbe  men  of  Jreland,  so  tbat  tbe  members  of  one  family 
or  sept,  might  be  tbereby  distinguisbed  from  tbose  of  anotber. 

'*  Termon  Fechin,  i.  e.,  the  sacred  true,  sprung  into  existence  since  the 

ground,  or  the  saiictuaí-y  of  St.  Fecliin.  days   of  Brian  ;  but  they  appear  to 

It  isnow  Termon-fecken,  in  the  barony  have  grown  out  of  the  necessity,  or  the 

of  Ferrard,  county  Louth.     The  in-  fashion  of  the  times  rather  than  any 

cursion  in  whích  Terra on  Fechin  was  pre-arranged  plaii.  Some  family  names, 

plundered  took  place  a  short  time  be-  as  0'Maelsechlaínn,0'N'eill,  0'Maeldor- 

fore  the  battle  of  Olontarf,  and  in  it  aidh,  0'Canannain,  &c.,  existed  before 

the  foreigners  carried  off  many  cap-  his  time.    And  many  others,  such  as 

tives.  those  of  his  own  descendants,  0'Briain, 

-®  Sumam  es.  The  attributing  of  the  and   Mac  Mathgamna,  did  not  come 

institution  of  surnames   to  Brian,  is  into    general    use    until    long  after ; 

Boraewhat  hazarded.     It  is  not  likely  neither  did  he  himself  adopt  any  sur- 

that  they  were  ever  established  by  any  name  but  that  of  MacOenneidigh,  i.  e., 

regular  enactnient  or  decree.     Most  of  son  of  Kenneidi  or  Oenneidigh,who  was 

ihe  Irish  family  surnames  have,  it  is  his  own  father — a  thing  that  was  the 
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Moreoyer,  it  was  Brian  that  biiilt  tlie  temple  of  Kill-cla-luaclh/' 
and  tlie  temple  of  luis  KeltracL,  and  that  repaired  tlio  belfiy  of 
Tuaim  Greni.^^  Many  bridges,  causeways,  and  great  roads,  {yere 
constructed  by  him  likewise.  He  erected,  or  rcconstructed,  nu- 
nieroLis  duns  and  insulated  fortresses.^^  By  liim  werc  fortified 
Casbel  of  tlie  Kings,  and  Kenn-abradh,  Inis  Loclia  Ke,  Inis  Loclia 
Goir,  Dun  Eocliair  Maiglie,  Dun  lasg,  Dun  Tri  Liag,  Dun  Grott, 
and  Dun  Ani  Cliach,  Inis-an-Gboill-Duibli,  Inis  Lcclia  Saigli- 
lenn,  Eos-na-righ,  Kenn-coradii  of  the  Boromba,  and  tbe  otber 
roj^al  foitr esses  of  Munster. 

It  was  in  the  reigu  of  Brian,  tbat  a  lone  woman  bad  travelled 
from  Tonn  Clidna"^  in  tbe  soutb  of  Ircland,  to  Toi'aeb,  in  tbe 
north  tbereofj  bearing  in  ber  band  a  v/and,  npon  Avliicb  tbere 
was  a  ring  of  gold;  and  tbat  no  man  was  foiínd  bardy  cnongb 
either  to  rob,  or  insnlt  ber  dnring  ber  journey,  so  severe  was  tbe 
justice  witb  wbicb  Brian  ruled  Ireland.  It  was  on  tbis  subject 
tbat  tbe  bard  composed  tbe  folio wing  verse : 

"  From  Tor  to  lovely  Clidna's  wave, 
Witli  rings  of  gold  upon  her  wand, 
"Whilst  Brian  reigned,  severe  and  jast, 
One  woman-^  lone  through  Ei*l  roamed." 

,  IreLand  was  indeed  prosperons,  wealtby  and  peaceable,  dnring 
tbe  twelve  years  tbat  tbis  monarcb  reigned;  ia  tcstimony 
wbereof  a  bard  has  sung  tbe  folio  wing  verse : 

"  A  raven  of  the  sea  was  lie ;  his  miglit  like  wlielming  fiood  ; 
On  many-colored  Banba's  isle,  liis  glory  flashed  like  fire. 
He  banished  sadness  from  Lis  land ;  be  quelled  ali  wrath  and  guile ; 
And  Eri  saw  twelve  happy  years,  while  conquering  Brian  reigned." 

vr  ■  :'e  amongst  tbe  Irisb  from  tbe  earl-  wliicb  are  nnknown,  and  are  elsewbero 

jr,^  time.    It  was  but  by  degrees  tbat  pointed  out. 

Mac,  a  son,  and  O  or  Ua,  a  grandson,  ^*  Tonn  Clidna ;  i.  e.,  tbe  wave  of 

lost  tbeir  primary  signiíications  in  Irisb  Clidna  (Clesna),  in  Glandore  Harbor. 

proper  names,  and  carne  to  signify  any  Toracb,  otberwise  called  Toraidb  and 

descendant.  Tor-inis,  and  now  known  as  Tory  Isl- 

'   ■'^*  Kill-da-hiaãh ;   now   Killaloe,  in  and,  lies  off  tbe  nortli-west  coast  of 

tbe  coiinty  of  Clare.    The  chnrcb  built  Donegal.     * 

here  by  Brian,  exists  still.     Inis  KeU  ^  One  woman.    Upon  Ibis  tradition 

trach,  is  m  island  sitnated  in  Lougb  Moore  has  founded  bis  ballad  of  "  Eich 

Derg,  in  tbe  Shannon.  and  rare  were  tbe  gems  she  wore." 

^  Tuaim   Grèni;   now  Tomgrany,  In  Dermod  0'Gonnor's  translation, 

CO.  Clare.  tbere  is  bere  insorted  a  list   of  the 

^  Fortresses.    Tbe  situations  of  ali  various  tributes  received  by  Brian  from 

tbe  fortresses  bere  mentioned,  are  still  bis  subject  princes.     But  the  present 

known,  witb  the  exception  of  Inis-ari-  translator  has  not  found  it  in  anyman- 

Goill-Duibb,  i.  e.,  the  Isle  of  the  Black  uscript  copy  of  Keatjng.  available  to 

Stranger,  and  Inis  Locba  Saigblenn,  him.     He  tberefore  omits  it,  as  be 
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The  haiílô  of  Gluain  Tarlh,  (Clooin  Tarve),  anã  tis  immeãiate 

cause, 

A.  D.  1014.  When  Brian  liaci  been  thus  fully  establisLed  iu 
ttie  sovercignty,  and  wHlst  he  v/as  dwelling  in  peace  and  bappi- 
nes3  at  Kenn-coradh, .  he  requested  of  tlie  king  of  Leinster, 
namely,  of  Maelmorda,^"son  of  Murcadh,  to  send  liim  tlireemasts 
of  exceílcnt  timber  froii  the  forest  of  Fidli  Gaibli."  Tliess  mast 
were  accordlngly  felled  by  tbe  king  of  Leinster,  and  lie  set  out 
therewith  for  Kenn-coradh,^^  wliere  Brian  was  tlien  abiding. 
One  of  these  masís  he  requested  the  TJi  Falghi^Uo  carry;  another 
was  carried  by  the  Ui  Faelain ;  and  the  third  by  the  Ui  Mnredaigh. 
But  an  altercation  for  precedency  arose  between  these  tribes,  as 
they  "vvere  approaching  a  morass,  that  lay  in  the  forest  where  the 
masts  had  been  cnt ;  and  thereupon  the  king  of  Leinster  himself, 
put  his  shoulder  to  the  one,  which  -was  borne  by  the  Ui  Faelain, 
Vhilst  he  wore  a  satin  mantle,  adorned  with  a  border  of  golden 
tissue  and  fastened  with  a  silver  cLisp,  wherewith  Brian  had  pre- 
sented  him  a  short  time  previousiy.  He  then  exerted  himself 
so  violently  in  nrging  on  the  mast,  that  this  clasp  was  torn  oíf 
from  his  mantle.  Thus  did  the  king  of  Leinster  arrive.at  Kenn- 
coradh ;  and  there  he  took  off  his  mantle  and  gave  it  to  his  sister 
Gormflaith,^*'  {Gormh)^  who  was  the  wife  of  Brian,  requesting  of 
her  to  reíix  the  clasp  thereon.  The  qneen  therenpon  took  the 
mantle  into  her  hands,  but  she  immediately  íluDg  it  into  a  íire 
that  burned  before  her,  and  commenced  forthwith  to  revile  her 
brothcr  for  remaining  the  vassal  of  any  nian  iipon  earth.     *' A 


placcs  little  faith  in  its  being  genuine. 
For  a  correct  list  of  the  tributes  whicli 
the  kings  of  Munster  received,  when 
monarchs  of  Irelancl,  as  well  as  when 
merely  rtilers  of  their  own  province,  he 
refers  the  reacler  to  the  Leabhar  na  g- 
Ceart,  or  Book  of  Rights,  and  to  the 
notes  thercunto  aonexed,  as  edited  by 
the  learned  Dr.  0'Donovan,  for  the 
Celtic  Society. 

'^  Mdslmorda,  This  prince,  althou^h 
styled  Mac  Miircadha,  i.  e.,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,  was  not  the  ancestor  of  the  fam- 
ily  of  Mac  Murrough,  afterwards  kings 
of  Leinster.  But  he  was  the  father  of 
Brann,  the  ancestor  from  whom  ihe  O' 
Byrnes  of  Leinster,  have  taken  their 
8urname. 

^^  Fidh  Gaibli.  A  famous  wood 
along  the  ri  ver  Figile,  in  the  parish  of 
Oloonsast,  barony  of  Coolestown,  and 
in  Kings  county. 


'^  Kenn-Coradh;  i.  e.,  the  head  of 
the  AVeir.  It  is  anglicizod  Kincora. 
It  was  the  name  of  a  hill  in  the  town 
of  Killaloe,  where  the  Kings  of  Tho- 
mond  had  a  palace.  It  extendcd  from 
the  present  Catholic  chiirch  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill  over  the  bridge  ;  but 
DO  vestige  of  it  now  remains. 

^^  Ui  Falglii.  Afterwards  known  as 
0'Connors  Faly  and  their  correlativos. 
The  Ui  Muredaigh  were  the  tribe  of 
which  0'Tuathail  or  0'Toole  was  the 
chiefsept.  The  Ui  Faelain  was  tho 
tribe  to  which  Maelraorda  himself  be- 
longed.  The  0'Brainns  or  O 'Byrnes, 
were  its  chieftains  in  afier  times. 

-"  Gcrmfiaith,  She  was  daughrer  of 
Murcadh,  son  of  Finn.  She  had  been 
previously  the  wife  of  Am!aeibh,  king 
of  the  Danes  of  Dublin  ;  and  at  some 
period  the  wife  of  Maelsechlainn. 
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tMng,'''  said  she,  "  to  wliicli  ihj  father  never  stooped.     Bui  now 
Briaii's  son  will  demand  the  same  vassalage  from  tliine.'' 

Maelmorda  stored  up  this  rebuke  of  the  queen  in  his  heart ; 
and,  whilst  pondering  thereupon  tlie  next  day,  lie  carne  to  where 
Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  and  Conaing,  son  of  Donncuan,  were 
playÍDg  at  cliess,  (according  to  some  liistorians  it  was  the  Comar- 
ba  of  St.  Caemighin  of  Glenn-da-loch,  that  was  playing  with 
Murcadh.)  Here  the  king  of  Leinster  advised  the  adversary  of 
Murcadh  to  make  a  certain  move,  whereby  he  won  the  game. 
Hereupon,  Murcadh  said :  ^^  Thou  hadst,  likewise,  once  given  a 
counsel  to  the  Lochlaímaigh,  but  its  consequence  was  their  total 
rout  at  the  battle  of  Glenn  Mama."  ''If,"  replied  Maehiiorda, 
"I  did  give  them  counsel  which  caused  their  defeat  in  that  con- 
flict,  I  shall  now  give  them  another  counsel,  whereby  in  their 
turn  they  shall  defeat  thee."  ^'I  defy  thee  to  do  it,"  said  Mur- 
cadh. Maelmorda  then  left  the  company  in  wrath  ;  and  he  w^ent 
immediately  to  his  sleeping  apartment,  vvhence  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  to  the  banquet-hall  for  that  night.  At  dawn 
next  morning,  he  set  out  for  his  home  without  bidding  farewell 
to  Brian. 

When  j:he  monarch  had  heard  that  the  king  of  Leinster  had 
departed  after  this  manner,  without  bidding  farewell  to  himself, 
he  sent  a  page,  who  was  one  of  his  own  kinsmen,  to  request  of 
the  angry  chieftain  to  stay  until  he  should  have  received  his 
stipend  from  his  sovereign.  Tliis  youth  carne  up  with 
Maelmorda  at  Kill-da-luadh,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Shannon, 
as  he  was  mounting  his  steed,  and  to  him  he  at  once  delivers 
the  message  of  Brian.  Hereupon,  Maelmorda,  the  king  of  Lein- 
ster, turned  angrily  upon  the  youth,  and  strnck  him  three  times 
with  a  w^and  of  yew,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
youth's  skull  was  fractured  thereby,  and  he  had  to  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  residence  of  Brian.  Cogaran  was  the  name  of 
this  youth ;  and  from  him  have  descended  the  Ui  Cogarain  of 
MuDster.  Some  of  the  household  of  Kenn-coradh  were  now 
anxious  to  pursue  the  king  of  Leinster,  and  not  to  allow  him  to 
escape  until  he  should  have  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  mon- 
arch. liowever,  Brian  declared  that  no  treachery  should  be 
wrought  upon  a  guest  of  Kenn-coradh.  ''But,"  added  he,  "sat- 
isfaction  shall,  nevertheless,  be  required  of  him  at  his  own  bed- 
posts." 

But  Maelmorda,  having  retunied  to  his  own  country,  forth- 
with  summoned  around  him  the  nobles  of  Leinster.  To  them  he 
made  known  the  insult  and  the  reviling  words  which  had  been 
fluDg  both  at  himself  and  his  entire  principality,  in  the  palace  of 
Kenn-coradli.  Upon  'this,  they  determined  to  revolt  against 
Brian,  and  to  resist  him  with  the  w^hole  of  their  own  strength 
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and  that  of  tlie  LocUannaigli.  From  tliis  arose  tlie  battle  wliich 
was  contested  at  Cluain  Tarbh.  But  there  remained  no  longer 
alive  in  Ireland  a  sufficient  number  of  tbe  Lochlannaigb  to  con- 
tend  with  Brian  in  a  pitched  battle ;  for  he  had  onlj  allowed  a  few 
ofthatnation  to  hold  a  mercantile  possession  of  Áth-cliatb,  Loch 
Carman,  Port  Largi,  Corcach,  and  Luimnecb,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
keeping  np  tbe  foreign  comnierce  of  tbe  country.  Tberefore  did 
tbe  king  of  Leinster  and  tbose  foreigners,  wbostill  remained,  send 
ambassadors  to  tbe  king  of  Locblainn,  beseecbing  Ijiin  to  send  a 
strong  force  to  tbeir  aid,  in  order  tbat  tbey  migbt  tbns  be  ren- 
dered  able  to  engage  Brian  in  battle  at  Cluain  Tarbb,  npon  Magb 
n-Elta.  Wben  tbis  embassy  bad  reacbed  tbe  king  of  Locblainn, 
be  sent  bis  two  sons,  namely,  Carlus  Cnutus,  and  Andreas,  to- 
getber  witb  a  force  of  twelve  tbousand  men,^^  to  assist  tbe  king 
of  Leinster  and  tbe  Irisb  Locblannaigb  in  tbe  approacbing  con- 
test.  "Wben  tbis  bost  bad  landed  at  Atb-cbatb,  Maelinorda  bid 
deíiance  to  Brian,  and  cballenged  bini  to  meet  bim  in  battle  npon 
Cluain  Tarbb. 

,  To  retnrn  to  Brian,  son  of  Kenneidi,  king  of  Ir^and ;  tbat 
monarcb  baving  called  togetber  tbe  strengtb  of  Afunster  and 
Connaugbt,  marcbed  tberewitb  to  Atb-cliatb,  in  order  to  give 
battle  to  bis  enemies  on  tbe  appointed  íield.  In  bis  army 
marcbed  tbe  Cbildren  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-letban,'^  witb^all  tbe 
brancbing  septs  of  tbat  stock — a  bost  botb  numerous  and  impôs- 
ing. 

Eugenians,  tlie  riiling  race  of  Desmond, 
or  South  Munster.  They  constituted 
the  biilk  of  the  second  division  of  Bri- 
an's  army  at  Clontarf.  Tlieir  com- 
mander  was  the  monarch's  soi>iii-law,the 
king  of  DesmoDd,  namely,  Kian,  sou  of 
Maelmuaidh,  son  of  Brann,  (ancestor 
of  the  0'Mahonies),  who  is  said  by  our 
historians  to  have  "  exceeded  in  stature 
and  beauty  ali  other  Irishnien  ;"  with 
him  were  Domnall,  son  of  Dubdaboi- 
renn,  chief  of  the  Ui  Eachijch,  (ancav- 
tor  of  the  O'l)onoghoos ) ;  Murker- 
tach,  son  of  Amncadh,  chief  of  the  Ui 
Liathain  (the  OLehans  or  0'Lyons,  and 
the  0'h-Anmcadhas)  Sgannlan,  son  of 
€athal,  chief  of  the  Eoganacht  ofLocli 
Lein  (of  this  tribe  the  0'Moriarties  and 
0'Carrolls  of  Kerry,  were  the  chief 
families,  the  latter  w^ere  the  immediate 
descendants  of  Sgannlan)  ;  Loingsech, 
son  of  Dunlaing,  chief  of  Ui  Conailí 
Gabra,  (i.  e.,  the  0'Kinealies,  the 
0'Cailleans,  or  Collins,  and  their  cor» 
relatives) ;      Cathal,     son     of    Doii« 


^'  Tivelve  thousand  men,  There  is 
little  reason  to  suspect  that  this  num- 
ber is  exaggerated.  "  Not  only  from 
Scotland,  the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides, 
the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  isles  of  Shetland, 
did  they  muster  together  ali  the  dispos- 
able  strength  of  their  fellow  Northmen, 
but  even  to  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  messengers 
were  sent  to  solicit  immediate  succors  ; 
and  such  were  the  accounts  circulated 
by  them  of  their  prospects  of  success, 
that — as  a  French  chronicler  of  that 
age  states — a  large  fleet  full  of  north- 
ern  adventurers,  were  induoed  by  these 
representations  to  crowd  to  tlie  Irish 
shores,  bringing  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  and  hoping  to  sbare,  as 
he  adds,  in  the  conquest  and  enjoyment 
of  a  country  "  which  contained  twelve 
cities,  most  ample  bishopricks,  and 
abundant  wealth." — Moore's  History  of 
Ireland. 

^  The  Children  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil- 
lethan,^These  were  the  Eoganachta  or 
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Thitlier  marcliecl  tlie  Children  of  Ccas,^^  son  of  Conall  of  tlics 
Fleet  Steeds,  namely ;  tlie  U.i  Bloid,^*  tlie  Ui  Casin,"  the  claii  of 
AeDgas  Kenn-atliracli,^"  the  Kinel  Baeith,  the  Kinel  Cunllacli- 
ta,  the  Kinel  Albi,  and  the  Clann  Eachacli  around  Kellach,  son 
of  Dubglien ;  and  the  Clann  Coilein  around  Menma/'  son  of 
Aedh,  son  of  Enda,  son  of  Esida,  son  of  Sida,  son  of  Maelcluithi, 
and  the  Kinel  Fermaic,   around  Maelmeda,^^  son  of  Baedan. 


naban,  chief  of  Carbri  Aedha,  (ances- 
tor  of  tho  0'Donovans)  ;  these  were 
tlie  cliiefs  of  the  Eogauachta.  In  the 
same  division  marclied  Mac  Betha,  son 
of  Muredach,  kinj^  of  Kiarraide  Luacli- 
ra,  (ancsstor  of  the  0'Oonnor3  Kerry  ;) 
Gebinach,  son  of  Dubagan,  king  of 
Fera-Maiglie-Fèni,  now  called  Ferraoy, 
(ancestor  of  the  0'Dabagains  or  Dag- 
gans)  ;  Moita,  or  Mothía,  king  of  tho 
Dôsi  (ancestor  of  the  0'Felans)  ;  Ker- 
ball,  son  of  Aedh,  khig  of  the  Eli,  i.  e., 
the  0'Carrolls  and  0'Meaghers  and 
their  correlatives  (Kerball  was  the 
progenitor  of  the  former  sept).  The 
Oirghialia,  likewiso,  fought  in  this 
division :  as  their  own  territórios  lay 
farthest  north  of  any  of  the  Irish  en- 
gaged  in  this  battle,  they  made  choice 
of  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  descendants 
of  Eogan  Mor,  bocause  their  land  lay 
farthest  south.  They  were  led  by  Mac 
Uidhir,  prince  of  Fera  Manach,  now 
Fermanagh  (ancestor  of  the  Maguircs), 
and  Ua  Kerbaill,  king  of  Oirgialla — 
"the  two  most  illustrious  Irishmen," 
says  the  chronicler,  '•  that  graced  the 
field  on  that  day ;  and  therefore, 
worthy,"  he  adds,  "  of  fighting  under 
the  banner  of  Kian." — Moereis  Hlstorij 
of  Ireland. 

^'  The  Children  of  Cas ;  í.  e.,  the 
Bal  g-Cais  or  Dalcassians.  This  was 
the  tribe  of  which  Brían  himself  was 
the  chief.  Together  with  the  force 
which  Maelsechíaiiin  had  led  from 
Meath,  it  formed  the  first  division  of 
the  Irish  array.  It  was  placed  undef 
the  immediate  command  of  Murcadh, 
the  eldest  son  of  Brian. 

^*  Ui  Bloid.  The  territory  of  this 
clan  lay  in  the  north-easfc  of  Olare. 
Blod,  son  of  Cas,  from  whiom  it  was 
called,  was  tho  conimon  ancestor  oí 
many  septs  of  the  Dal  g-Cais.  It  was 
the  sept  of  the  tribe  to  which  Brian 


himself  belonged. — See  tlie  pedigree 
of  aBriain,  Fart  IIL 

^  TJi  Caisin.  The  Macnamaras, 
called  also  Sil  Aeda,  and  the  Mac  Olan- 
chies,  Brehons  of  Tbomond..  were  des- 
cended  from  this  sept.  .  Caisin  was  the 
brother  of  the  Blod,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  last  note. 

^  Aengus  Kenn-AthracJi.  He  was 
also  the  brother  of  Blod,  and  son  of 
Cas.  Tho  0'Deas  of  Kinel  Fermaic, 
are  sprii ng  from  him  ;  and  also  the  Ki- 
nel Baeith,  of  which  the  chiefs  took  the 
name  of  0'Maelmeda,  which  their  de- 
scendants  have  probably  changed  to 
Mulvy;  the  present  representa l-ives  of 
the  Kinel  Cualachta,  are  nnknown  to 
ths  editor,  unless  by  it  is  meant  the 
Muintir  Conlochta,  also  descendcd  from 
Aengus  Kenn-Athrach,  of  wliich  the 
CDiibghinns,  now  possibly  translated 
by  Duggan,  descended  from  the  Kel- 
lach,  son  of  Dubghenn,  raentioned  in 
the  text,  were  the  chiefs..  The  Kinel 
Alhi  and  Kinel  Eachach,  are  unknown 
to  the  editor ;  they  were,  probably, 
branches  of  the  foregbing. 

"''  Menma.  He  was  the  direct  ances- 
tor of  the  Macnamaras,  who  liad  their 
name,  in  Irish  Mac  Comnara,  from  Con- 
mara,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Menma. 

^^  Maelmela,  The  Kinèl  Fermaic, 
of  whicli  lie  was  the  chief,  have  been 
already  classed  amongst  the  dcscend- 
ants  of  Aengus  Kenn-athrach.  It  is 
po33Íbly  .from  him  that  the  surname 
0'Maeilmeda  is  derived. 

The  catalogue  above  given  by  our 
anthor  is  very  confused  ;  and  it  would 
appear,  that  the  several  alias  naines  of 
the  race  are  given  therein,  as  those  of 
separate  tribes.  The  great  divisions 
of  the  Dal  g-Cais  then  were  the  Ui 
Bloid  of  which  Brian  and  his  immediate 
relatives  were  the  chiefs ;  the  Ui  Caisin, 
or  Clann  Coilein,  commanded  by  Men- 
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There  went  tliitlier  moreover,  tlie  cliildren  of  Kenneidi,"^  son  of 
Lorcan,  namely:  Annluan  Lactna,  Oosgaracli,  Senclian,  Ogan, 
Maclruanaidh  and  Angidh ;  and  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  with 
Lis  son  Tordelbacb,  and  with  liis  íive  brotliers,  namely :  Tadg, 
Donncadh,  Domnall,  Concobar,  and  Flann ;  and  tliitber  went 
likewise,  the  cliildren  of  Donncuan,  son  of  Kenneidi,  namely: 
Lonrargan,  Keilichar,  Kenneidi,  Fingalacb,  and  Innractach  and 
Eocaidli,  son  of  Innract-icli,  Avitli  Dubglien,  son  of  Eocaidh,  and 
Beolan ;  and  ali  of  tlieir  kinsfolk  and  dependents  that  foUowed 
tliese  chieftains. 

Tliitlier  marched  likewise,  a  large  liost  of  the  men  of  Con- 
nauglit/^''  around  Tadg,  son  of  Mnrcadh  0'Kellaigli,  king  of  Ui 
Mani ;  and  around  Maelruanaidh  na-Paidre*^  O  li-Eidin,  king  of 
Aidni,  and  besides  tliese,  tliere  carne  a  great  nnmber  of  the  other 
nobles  of  Gonnaught  throiigh  love  of  their  relativo,  Brian,  whose 
ni other,  Bobinn,  was  a  Gonnaught  woman.  In  addition  to  tliese, 
Maelsechlainn,  son  of  Domnall,  king  of  Meath,  marched  tbither, 
leading  the  entire  strength  of  his  kingdom  to  the  áid  of  Brian. 

Then,  when  the  adverse hosts  had  arrived  thus  constitntcd  upon 
Magh  n-Elta,'^^  they  wcre  drawn  up  in  battle  array,*^  each  host 


ma  ;  the  Kinel  Fermaic,  or  Olann  Aen- 
gusa  Kenii  Athrach,  commaDded  hj 
Maelmeda  and.Keliacli ;  and  the  Clann 
Ifeniain,  or  race  of  Aengos  Kenii- 
atinn,  hot  mentioned  by  this  namo-, 
though  one  of  its  cliiefs,  NialL  son  of 
Conn,  (the  anccstorof  0'Quinn),  fellat 
Clontarf,  fighfing  by  the  side  of  Mur- 
cadh, son  of  Brian,  whose  henchman  he 
then  was.  The  name  of  Clann  Ifer- 
nain  has  been  preserved  ín  that  of  0'h- 
Ifernain,  now  generally  called  Heffer- 
Dan. 

^^  Cliildren  of  Kernieidi,  fyc  These 
were  the  members  of  Brian's  imniedi- 
ate  family.  Many  of  them  were  íound- 
ers  of  Irish  septs,  to  which  they  left 
their  namcs,  such  as  Senchan,  of  the  O 
Shannahans,  of  North  Munster ;  Ogan, 
of  the  0'Hogans ;  Kenneidi,  of  the 
0'Kennedies  of  Ormond ;  Lonnargan 
of  the  0'Lonnergans ;  Kelichar  of  the 
0'KeiIehers  ;  Maelruanaidh,  of  the  O' 
Murronies ;  Beolan,  of  the  0'Bolans ; 
Innrachtach,  of  the  Mac  Innrachlaigh, 
or  Mac  Enrights. — Sec  Pedigree  of 
O^Briain,  Part  11. 

''  The  Men  of  Connaught.  ^  They 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  third  division 
of  the  Irisli  array  at  Clontarf.    Some 


Munster  tribes  also,  are  recorded  as 
having  fought  in  this  division  They 
were  tbe  man  of  Coroa  Baskin,  under 
its  chieftain  Domnall,  son  of  Diarmaid, 
(ancestor  of  the  CDonnells  of  Clare  ;) 
the  people  of  Musgraide  Bréogain,  now 
Clan  Williara,  in  Tipperary,  under 
Murkertach,  son  of  Core  (ancestor  of 
the  0'Quirks)  ;  the  men  of  Ui  Cua- 
nacli,  (now  Coonagh,  co.  of  Limerick,) 
under  Aedh,  son  of  Lochlainn  ;  the  men 
of  Musgraide  h-Aeda,  near  the  source 
of  the  Blackwater,  co.  Cork,  under 
Echtigherna,  son  of  Donnagan,  (ances- 
tor of  the  O  Donnagans). 

"■^  Na  Paidre  ;  \.  e.,  of  the  Prayer. 

^^  Magh  n-Eita.'  Clontarf  lay  in  the 
famons  plain  called  by  this  namo. 

"^  The  battle  array,  ^'c.  The  array 
of  the  Lochlannaigh  and  Leinstermen, 
was  also  drawn  up  in  three  divisions  or 
columns.  The  íirst  of  these  is  describ- 
ed  as  consisting  of  the  Danes  of  Dub- 
lin, or  Ath-cliath,  under  the  command 
of  Dolat  and  Conmael ;  and  of  a  por- 
tion  of  their  foreign  auxiliaries,  under 
the  Norwegian  princes,  Carol  and  Au- 
rud,  (Carlus  and  Andreas)  ;  amongst 
the  latter  were  1,000  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  iron  mail.    This  division  was 
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ín  its  respective  position.  On  tlie  one  side  stood  the  king  of 
Leinster  and  the  Loclilannaigh ;  and  over  this  host  tlie  two  sons 
of  tlie  king  of  Lochiainn,  namely,  Carius  and  Andreas,  werethe 
commanders-in-chief  On  the  otker  side  stood  Brian,  and  the 
nobk^s  of  Munster,  Connaught  and  Meath ;  and  here  Mnrcadh, 
son  of  Brian,  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  father's  army. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  here,  that  Maelsechlainn  wonld 
not  allow'^'  his  forces  to  aid  either  host  in  the  conflict  that  ensued, 
The  battle*'  was  then  ponred  for  th,  and  both  armies  strove  with 
hardihood  for  the  victory.  But  at  length  the  Lochlannaigh  and 
the  Laighnigh  were  completely  vanquished ;  and  the  two  sons 
of  the  king  of  Lochiainn  were  slain,  and  around  them  fell  the 
captains  of  the  fleet,  which  they  had  kd  to  Ireland,  together  with 
six  thonsand  and  sixty*^  of  their  immediate  folio wers.  Besides 
these,  there  fell  in  that  slanghter  four  thonsand  of  the  Lochlan- 
naigh, wh  o  carne  from  Ath-cliath,  and  other  Irish  seaports.  Ma- 
elmorda,'*'  king  of  Leinster,  was  likewise  slain  therein*;  with  him 


opposed  to  the  first  column  of  the  nation- 
al  army  under  Murcadh  and  Maelsech- 
lainn. The  second  division  of  the  enemy 
consisted  of  the  Irish  of  Leinster,  under 
their  king  Maelmorda,  and  his  sub- 
chiefs ;  they  were  supported  by  a  cath,^ 
or  battalion  of  the  foreigners.  This 
division  was  opposed  by  the  second 
column  of  the  Irish,  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Kian,  king  of  Desmond.  The 
foreign  auxiliaries  from  the  Hebrides, 
the  Orkneys,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  under  the  earls  Bruadar  and 
Lodar,  formod  the  third  division  ;  with 
them  were  joined  a  number  of  Britons 
from  Wales  and  Cornwall,  under  their 
respective  chiefs.  The  third  division 
of  the  Irish,  under  Maelruanaidhj  king 
of  Ui  Fiacrach  Aidni,  and  Tadg,  king 
of  Ui  Mani,  was  opppsed  to  these. 

**  Alaels^chlmnn  would  not  allow,  ^c. 
This  assertion  is  not  true,  as  shall  be 
shown  further  on.  Keating  has  too 
easily  adopted  it  from  the  Munster 
calumniators  of  Maelsechlainn. 

^^  The  hattle.  "The  Danes  were 
better  armed  than  the  Irish,  in  this 
battle  ;  for  they  had  1,000  mendressed 
in  armor  from  head  to  foot  in  iron 
mail.  In  a  dialogue  between  the  ban- 
shee,  Aeibill,  or  Aeibinn,  of  Craglea 
and  the  hero,  Kinaeth  0'Hartagain,  the 

*  The  cath  consisted  of  3^000  men. 


former  is  represented  as  advising  the 
latter  to  shun  the  battle  ;  "  for  Gaei- 
dil  (the  Gaels)  were  only  dressed  in 
satin  shirts,  wíiile  the  Danes  were  in 
one  mass  of  iron  :" 

"  Leinteacha  sróil  ar  shiol  n-Gaeidhil, 
Is  Ooill  na  n-aenbhroin  iaruinn." 

— 0'Doncvan. 

^^  Six  thousund  and  sixty.  "  In  the 
Chronicle  of  Ademar,  monk  of  St. 
Eparchius  of  St.  Angouleme,  it  is 
stated  that  this  battle  lasted  for  three 
days ;  that  ali  the  Norsemen  were 
killed  ;  and  that  crowds  of  their  wo- 
men,  in  despair,  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  ;  but  the  Irish  accounts  agree 
that  it  lasted  only  from  sun-rise  to  sun- 
set  on  Good  Friday."  In  the  Nialla 
Saga,  published  in  Johnston's  Ant. 
Celto-Scand.,  a  Northman  prince  is  in- 
troduced  as  asking,  sometime  after  the 
battle,  Avhat  had  iDccome  of  his  men, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  "  they  were 
ali  killed !  ''—Ib, 

^^  Maelmorda  slain,  Amongst  the 
chiefs  who  fell  with  him  were  Dunla- 
ing,  son  of  Tuathal,  son  of  Ugari,  royal 
heir  of  Leinster,  (ancestor  of  the 
0'Tooles)  ;  and  Brogarban,  son  of  Con- 
cobar,  tanist  of  Ui  Falghi,  (ancestor  of 
the  O'  Connors  Falghi),  "  and,"  say  our 
annalists,  "  a  countless  slaughter  of  the 
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fell  the  greater  part  of  his  nobles,  and  three  tlionsand  three  hun- 
dred  of  lhe  meu  of  Leinster. 

On  the  ofclier  side  fell  Murcadli,*®  son  of  Brian,  lieir  apparent 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Irelo.nd,  around  whom  were  slain  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles  of  Munster  and  Connaiight,  together  with  four 
thousand  of  his  people. 

It  happened  also,  that  a  body  of  Lochlannaigh,  in  fleeing  at 
random  from  the  carnage,  carne  npon  the  royal  pavilion,  and  re- 
cognized  Brian  therein ;  upon  which,  Brodar,  Avho  was  the  cap- 
tain  of  this  band,  attacked  and  slew  the  monarch  in  his  tent>^ 
He  was,  nevertheless,  slain  himself  at  the  same  time,  bj  Brian 
and  his  attendants. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  more  of  Brian's  people, 
•who  wcre  slain  in  that  battle,  to  wit :  Tordelbach,  son  of  Mur- 
cadh,*^^  son  of  Brian  ;  Conaing,  son  of  Donncuan.  son  of  Kennci- 
digh ;  Moita,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Faelan,  king  of  the  Desi 
Mumhan  ;  and  Eocaidh,  son  of  Diinadach,  chieftain  of  Clann 
Sganlain,  with  Niall  Ua  Cninn,.  and  Cuduligh,  son  of  Kennei- 
digh,  these  wcre  the  three  companions  of  Brian;  and  Tadg  Ua 
Kellaigh/^  king  of  Ui  Mani;  Maelruanaidh  na  Paidré  0'h-Eidin, 


Leinstermen  along  with  tliem."  Neither 
0'Moràa,  chiei  ofLaighis,  ;ior  0'Nolan, 
chief  of  Fotharta,  fought  against  Brian 
on  this  occasion. 

''  Murcadh.  He  fell  by  the  Danish 
chief  Anrud,  whose  brother  he  had  just 
slain,  and  who  had  sought  bim  out  for 
vengeance.  "  On  secing  him  approach, 
the  Irish  hero  rushed  forward  to  meet 
him,  and  seizing  him  firmly  with  his  left 
hand — the  right  having  been  enfecbled 
by  the  conslant  use  of  his  weapon — 
bhook  him  fairly  out  of  his  coat  of  mail 
and  there  transfixed  him  with  his  sword. 
The  Norwegian,  however,  in  dying, 
íiad  his  fuU  revenge ;  for  as  the  con- 
queror  stoopcd  down  o  ver  him,  he 
drew  forth  tlie  knife  or  dagger,  which 
hung  by  Murrough's  (Murcadh's)  *side, 
and  plunged  it  into  his  heart." — 
Moore. 

'^^  Slew  the  monarch  in  his  tent.  "  It 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  rout  and  car- 
nage  of  the  defeat,  that  the  Danish  ad- 
mirai Bruadar,  having  fled  for  refuge 
with  a  few  followers  into  a  wood,  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Brian's  tent,  per- 
ceived  from  his  lurking  place  that  the 
monarch  was  surrounded  with  b'it  few 
attendai-ts— most  of  his  body  guards 


having  joined  in  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy, 
— and  was  kneeling,  with  hand  up- 
raised  and  his  mind  on  prayer  intent. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
Bruadar  rushed  into  the  tent,  and,  after 
a  short  struggle,  put  the  aged  monarch 
and  a  boy,  w^ho  was  in  attendance  upon 
him,  to  death.  Then,  unable  to  restrain 
his  triumph,  lie  held  up  his  blade,  still 
w^arm  from  the  royal  victim's  heart, 
and  cried  omt,  "  Let  it  be  proclaimed 
from  ipan  to  man,  that  Brian  has  failen 
by  the  hand  of  Bruadar." — 11. 

^  Tordelbach,  son  of  Murcadh.  "  Tor- 
delbach,  the  king's  grandchild,  then 
but  fifleím  years  old,  was  found  drown- 
ed  near  the  fishing  weir  of  Clontarf, 
with  both  his  hands  fasr  bound  in  the 
hair  of  a  Bane  whom  he  had  pursued 
into  thesea." — Annals  of  Clonmacnoise, 

''  Tadg  Ua  Kellaigh.  IIewasJ:he 
first  that  was  called  JJa  Cedaigli  or 
0'Kelly  ;  from  him  ali  the  farailies  of 
the  O'  Kellies  of  Ui  Mani,  or  Ily  Many 
in  Gulway,  are  descended.  The  Ui 
Mani,  afterwards  represented  by  the 
0'Kollies,  tho  0'Maddens,  0'Mulallies 
or  Tjallies  and  others,  sufiPered  dread- 
fully  in  this  battle.  Tadg  Mor  ( Tigue 
More) ,  their  chief,  performed  prodigies 
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king  of  Aidni,^^  Gcbenach,  son  of  Dubagan,  king  of  Fera 
Maiglie;  Mac-Betliaigh,  son  of  Muredacli  Claeii,  king  of  Ciar- 
raide  Luaclira;  Domnall  son  of  Diaimaid,  king  of  Corca-Bas- 
kinn;  Sganlan,  son  of  Cathal,  king  of  tlie  Eoganaclit  of  Loch  Lein ; 
and  Domnall,  son  of  Emhin,  son  of  Cannech,  Maer-nior  of  Marr,^ 
in  Alba;  and  Murcdacli,  Maer-mor  of  Lembain;"^  and  with 
tlicse  fcll  many  other  nobles  wliose  names  are  not  mcntioned 
licre. 

One  tlionsand  and  tliirty-four,  "was  tbe  year  of  onr  Lord  in 
wliich  tlic  battle  of  Clnain  Tarbli  was  fonglit.  Tlie  conílict  took 
place  on  tbe  Friday  before  the  Easter  of  ikat  year.  Ilcrc  follows 
a  rccord,  leffc  by  a  bardic  liistorian  in  tcstimony  of  tlie  number 
of  years  tbat  liad  elapsed  from  tlie  birtli  of  Cbrist  to  tlio  deatb  of 
Brian,  son  of  Kenneidigb : 

"  Four  and  thirty  ycars,*^  in  trutli, 
Above  one  thousand  tlien  had  passed, 
Since  Christ  bad  come  to  heal  our  woes, 
Wlien  Brian  died  on  Breglia's  plain." 


of  valor,  and  was  one  of  tlie  principal 
lieroes  in  tlie  battle. 

^^  7t7r/o-  cf  Aiãni.  Maclrnadh- 
naidh  0'h-Eidhin  {ManroonteCyiIijne)^ 
was  tbe  íirst  tbat  bore  tlie  siirname  of 
0'h-Eidin.  liis  brotber,  Maclíábaill, 
was  tbe  immcdiate  progenitor  of  tbe 
0'Heynes,  or  líynes,  ot'  Soutb  Con- 
naugbr.  Tbe  Ui  Fiacbrach  Aidbni, 
{es  Feeghragh  Eynie),  Ibe  tribe  wbich 
Maelrnaiiaidh  led  to  Clontarf,  is  now 
representcd  by  tbe  0"Heynes,  0'Cler- 
ies,  Mac  Kilkellies,  0"'Bbaii(flinessies  and 
tbeir  correlatives.  Ses  Pedigree  of 
O'  SexhnGmigL  Part  UI. 

Tbe  k'iiig  of  Connaiigbt  is  represent- 
ed  by  Mr.  M ocre  and  somcmodern  bis- 
torians  as  baving  commanded  tbe  Con- 
naugbtmen  at  Clontarf.  But  of  tbis 
tbere  is  no  bistcric  evidence*  if  we  re- 
ject  some  legendary  and  bigbly  exag- 
geratcd  romances.  Tbere  is  nctbing  in 
our  anna^s  to-  sbov/  tbat  any  otber  of 
tbe  Oonnangbtmen  tban  two  tribes  just 
namcd,  bad  partaken  in  tbat  conílict. 

^  Maer-mor  of  Marr.  "  He  was 
tlie  cbief  of  tbe  Eoganacbta  of  Magli 
Geir-gbinn,  or  Marr  in  modcrn  Scot- 
land,  and  descended  from  Mani  Lemna 
(tbe  brotber  of  Carbri  Lnacbra,  ances- 
tor  of  tbe  0'Moriarties,  of  Kerry,)  son 
of  Core,  son  of  Lugaidh,  son  of  Oliid 


Flann  Beg,  son  of  Fiacaidb  Macil-lc- 
tban,  son  of  Eogan  Mor,  son  of  Oliid 
Olum,  king  of  Munster,  and  common 
aiicestor  of  King  Brian,  aiul  of  tbis 
Domnall  (or  Donald),  of  Marr,  avIio 
assisted  bhn  against  tbe  common  ene- 
niy." — 0'Donov2n. 

^*  Maer-mor  of  Lemhain  ]  i.c,  Great 
Stcward  of  Lembain,  [Levvin,  or  Lew- 
inn),  in  Latin  Levinia,  and  in  English, 
Lennnx.  0'Flaberly  is  of  opinion  tbat 
tbe  Stnarts,  earls  of  Leiínox,  and  after- 
wards  kings  of  Scotland  and  England, 
are  maternally  descended  from  tbe 
Gaelic  Maer-mors  of  Lembain,  and  be 
informs  iis  tbat  in  tbe  reigii  oF  Eobert 
IL,  (A.  D.  1370—1395),  Alan  Stnart, 
a  relativo  of  tbat  monarcb,  marrying 
tbebeiress  of  Donncadb,  or  Duiican,  tbo 
last  cbief  of  tbis  family,  transferrcd  tbe 
title  of  Lennox  to  bis  family. — In  tbe 
note  last  quoted,  tbere  is  wbat  seems  an 
oversiglit  on  tbe  part  of  its  learned 
autbor  ;  for  0'FIaberty  states  tbat  tbo 
Great  Stewards  of  Marr,  werc  descend- 
ed from  Carbri,  called  Cruitbnecb,  or 
tbe  Pict ;  and  tbe  Great  Stewards  of 
Lennox,  from  Mani  Lemna,  bis  brotber. 

^"  Four  and  thirty ;  i.  c.,  in  Gaelic, 
Ceithre  hliaghna  trichad.  Tbe  ccpy  of 
tbe  põem  from  wbich  Keating  haa 
quoted  this  verse,  must  Lave  been  cor- 
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And  liis  age  was  eiglit  years  above  four  score  at  t"hat  time :  as  a 
bard  lias  told  us  in  the  following  verse : 

"  For  four  score  years  and  eight 
(Rií^bt  truly  is  tlieir  nnmbeí  told), 
Had  Brian  lived  iii  victories, 
Beíbre  tliat  rough  and  desperate  figM." 

And,  moreover,  Mnrcadb,  son  of  Brian,  was  tlíree  score  and 
tbree  years  wlien  he  fell  in  tliat  same  battle  of  Cluain  Tarbli. 


The  reiurnfrom  the  haiile- 


-The  Dal  g-Cais  rejeci  the  claims  of  the 


Lía, 


At  lengtb,  after  winning  tlie  battle,^  and  after  tlie  deaths  of 
Brian  and  AÍurcadh,  and  very  many  of  the  Gaels  besides  tliem, 
and  after  tíic  rout  of  the  Loclilannaigh  and  the  Leinstermen, 
with  the  slaiighter  of  the  greater  pnrt  of  their  forces,  the  Dal  g- 
Cais  and  tho  tribes  of  Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan  marched  together  in 
harmony  as  far  as  Mullach  Masdenii.^^    But  here,  the  descend- 


ruptod.  In  a  copy  of  the  romantic  tale 
called  tlie  Battle  of  Clontarf,  now  in 
the  editbr's  possessiou,  tlie  verse  gives 
tlic  date  thiis  : 

"  Ccithrc  bliaghna  dè^,  is  deimtin, 
Agus  mile  g:in  meblmill,  &c.'' 

In  Englisli : 

"Fourtccn  years  to  a  certainty, 
And  ono  tiiousaud  \vithout  falseliood,  &c." 

Tliis  lias  bcen  proved  to  be  tlie  true 
date,  and  is  probably  tlie  correct  rcad- 
ing  of  tlie  verso.  Kcating's  liaving 
placed  too  miicli  reliance  upon  tlie  one 
given  in  tho  text,  has  probably  lielped 
to  cause  him  to  make  so  many  mistakes 
in  chronology  with  regard  to  Brian 
and  his  cotemporaries. 

^  After  ivinning  the  battle,  Sfc.  On 
tho  day  after  the  battle,  ali  the  woinid- 
ed  of  the  Irish  army,  wcre  conveyed  to 
the  canip  at  Kill  Maighenn,  now  Kil- 
mainham,  by  Tadg,  son  of  Brian,  and 
Kian,  son  of  Maolmuaid.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  monks  of  St.  Oolum,  at 
Swords,  carne  to  bear  away  the  nion- 
arch's  body  to  have  it  interred  in  the  ca- 
thedral  of  Ard  Maclia.  From  Swords 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Kíaran  at  Daimliag,  now  Daleek. 

37 


Thence  it  was  borne  to  Louth,  whcre 
the  Primate,  Maelmnri,  awaited  the 
royal  remains,  an5  had  them  borne  to 
the  archiepiscopal  city.  The  bcdies  of 
Murcadh  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the 
family  were  borne  thither  at  the  same 
time.  Brian's  body  was  deposited  iu 
the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  and 
those  of  Murcadh  and  the  others,  on 
the  south.  There,  for  twelve  nights, 
the  religious  of  the  order  of  St.  Pat- 
rick  kept  watch  over  the  dead,  chaunt- 
ing  hymns,  and  oíTering  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  departed  souls. — See 
More, 

'^  Mullach  Masdenn.  Now  Mullagh- 
mast  in  the  county  of  Kiidare.  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Brian,  was  not  at  the  bat- 
tle, he  had  been  absent,  with  a  portion 
of  the  Dal  g-Cais,  upon  a  foray  into 
Leinster,  Avhence  he  returned  on  Holy 
Satuiday  with  immense  booty.  Having 
formed  a  junction  with  his  brother  Tadg 
[Teigue],  and  the  Eugenian  chieftain, 
Kian,  and  having  sent  much  oíferings  to 
the  Árchbishop  of  Ard  Macha,  tho 
camp  at  Killmainham  was  broken  up  ; 
and  the  army  of  Munster  commenced 
its  first  day's  mar  eh  home  w  ard,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  above  mentioned  se- 
cession  took  place. 
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ants  of  Fiacaidli  Maeil-lethan,  formed  themselves  into  a  distinct 
body  and  separated  from  tlie  dcscendánts  of  Cas.  And  then,  as 
the  latter  found  that  tliey  were  themsel  ves  superior  to  tlie  Dal  g-Cais 
in  the  number  of  their  warriors  and  followers,  tliey  determined 
to  send  an  embassj^  to  demand  liostages  from  Donncadh,  son  of 
Brian,  and  to  explain  to  him  tliat,  inasmncli  as  they  had  lately 
given  liostages  to  bis  fatber  Brian,  and  previously  to  bis  fatbcr's 
brother,  Matbgamain,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  it  was  now  tbeir  rigbt 
to  possess  tbe  sovereignty  of  Munster,  according  to  tbe  ruie  of 
alternate  succession.  To  this,  Donncadb,  son  of  Brian,  replied: 
**It  was  not  witb  your  own  good  will  tbat  you  ever  gave  any 
hostages  to  fatber  or  relativo  of  mine ;  but  it  was  tliey  tbemselves, 
tbat  compelled  botb  you  and  tbe  otber  men  of  Ireland  to  pay 
tbem  involuntary  bomage."  And  be  added,  "tbat  be  would 
give  no  bostages,  or  otber  pleclges  of  submission  eitber  to  tbeir 
race  or  to  any  otber;  and  be  said  moreover,  tbat  be  would  not 
bimself,  bave  allowed  tbem  to  bave  separated  from  bim  even  tben, 
had  bis  bost  been  numerous  enougb  to  meet  tbem  in  battle,  untií 
tbey  sbould  bave  given  pledges  of  tbeir  remaining  as  submissive 
to  bimself,  as  tbey  bad  been  to  bis  fatber." 

Wben  tbis  reply  was  told  to  tbe  cbiefs  of  Desmond,  tbey  arose 
in  baste,  and  seizing  tbeir  arms,  tbey  went  out  to  give  immedi- 
ate  battle  to  tbe  l3al  g-Cais.  Wbereupon  Donncadb,  son  of 
Brian,  commanded  bis  p'eople  to  place  tbeir  wounded  men  witbin 
tbe  ratb  of  Masdenn,  and  to  leave  one  tbird  of  bis  force,  as  a 
guard  upon  tbem;  "and  tben,"  said  be,  "let  tbe  otber  two 
tbirds  give  tbeir  answer  to  yonder  folk  upon  tbe  battle  íield|" 
He  gave  tbese  orders,  tbougb  tbe  Dal  g-Cais  were  tben  Httle 
more  tban  one  tbousand  strong,  wbilst  tbeir  adversaries  of  Des- 
mond, bad  a  force  of  tbree  tbousand  men.  But  wben  tbe 
wounded  men  bad  beard  tbe  orders  of  tbeir  cbieftain,  tbey  arose 
bastily  from  tbeir  beds,  and  baving  put  moss  upon  tbeir  wounds 
and  burts,'  they  witb  one  accord  determined  to  participate  in  tbe 
expected  battle. 

^  To  ssnd  an  embassy,  ^c,  It  was  ity  of  ourancient  historians.  "  Tliia 
Kian,  King  of  Desniond,  that  sent  prince  bore  a  high  character  for  wis- 
this  embassy  ;  and  it  was  liis  undoubted  dom  and  bravery.  *  No  one,^  says  tlio 
right  according  to  tlio  will  of  Olild  historiau,  'seemed  more  wortiiy  of 
Olum,  tlio  common  ancestor  of  the  the  crown  of  Munster  or  monarchy 
Eoganachta  and  the  Dal  g-Oais.  He  is  of  Ireland,  than  Kian  ;  and  had  fate  so 
condemned  by  many  historians  for  his  decreed  it  in  ali  appearance,  Ireland 
attempt  on  this  occasion ;  but  what-  would  not  have  felt  those  calamitiea 
ever  its  immediate  policy  or  consequen-  which  she  has  so  long  endured.'  Ac- 
ces  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  cording  to  Erard  Mac  Coisi,  chief 
was  every  way  qualiíied  to  íill  the  post  chronicler  of  the  Irish,  who  died  anno, 
to  which  he  aspired.  Ilardiman,  in  his  1023,  Kian  was  as  gallant  and  gener- 
Irish  Minstrelsy,  bears  the  following  ous  a  prince  as  the  house  of  Eber  ever 
testimony  to  his  worth,  on  the  author-    produced." — Irish  Mínstreisy,j),  3C6. 
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TJpon  tHs,  wlien  tlie  descendants  of  Fiacaidli  MaeiMethan, 
had  seen  tlie  fortitude  with  which  the  warriors  of  the  Dal  g#Cais 
■ — tlie  wonnded  as  well  as  the  unwounded — were  preparing 
tliemselves  for  tlie  conflict,  tliey  retired  from  the  íield^^  without 
íighting,  and  returned  to  their  liomes,  without  havÍDg  received 
any  liostages  from  the  rivais  of  their  tribe. 


^^  They  retired  from  the  field,  ^c. 
Keating  has  both  confounded  what 
took  place  on  tliis  occasion  with  what 
occurred  subsequently  in  the  case  of 
the  Ossoriaiis,  and  has  not  at  ali  stated 
the  real  cause  of  the  retiring  of  the 
Eoganachta.  0'Halloran  has  given  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  immediate  pre- 
liminaries  that  led  to  it ;  and  Mr. 
Moore  has  been  entirely  misled  as  to 
the  motives  that  actuated  the  chieftain 
who  brought  it  about.  The  following 
quotation,  translated  from  the  Cath  Chi- 
aria TarbJi,  au  ancient  tale  not  likely  to 
ílatter  the  opponents  of  the  sons  of 
Brian,  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming 
bis  own  judgment  thereon. — "  When 
Domnall,  son  of  Dubdaboirenn,  sawhim 
thus  preparing  to  force  hostages  from 
the  sons  of  Brian,  he  demauded  of  Kian, 
what  advantage  would  be  conferred  by 
the  latter  chief  upou  himself,  as  the 
reward  of  his  assistance  in  that  attempt. 
In  reply  to  this  Kian  told  him  that  he 
should  receive  nothing  more  than  the 
possession  of  his  own  lordship  of  Ui 
Eachach,  free  from  tribute.  "  Then  by 
my  word,"  said  Domnall,  "  I  shall  risk 
neither  hurt  nor  hardship  in  winning  a 
sovereignty  for  thee."  "  I  care  little," 
rejoined  Kian,  "whether  my  attempt 
have  thy  consent  or  not,  for  thou  shalt 
be  forced  to  march  out  and  assist  me 
to  the  throne."  "  Then  if  we  be  to 
sufíer  compulsion,"  said  Domnall,  seced- 
ing  from  Kian.  When  Donncadh,  son 
of  Brian,  had  learned  that  a  quarrel  be- 
tween  themselves  had  sprung  up 
amongst  the  chiefs  of  the  race  Eogan 
Mor,  he  struck  his  camp,  carried  oíf 
his  wounded  men,  and  marched." — Such 
was  the  reason  why  the  Engenians  did 
not  fight.  When  the  half  of  his  own 
sept  (for  Domnall  and  he  both  belonged 
to  the  same  branch  of  the  race  of 
Eogan,)  had  deserted  him,  and,  very 
likely,  several  other  southern  septs,  less 


interested  in  his  success,  had  followed 
their  example,  Kian  was  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  attack  the  Dalcas- 
sians.  After  his  return  to  Rathlenn, 
he  challenged  Domnall  to  a  battle, 
which  was  almost  immediately  fought 
upou  the  plains  of  Magh  Guillidhe.  In 
this  conflict  Kian  and  his  two  brothers, 
Cathal  and  Raghallach,  Avere  slain, 
with  great  numbers  of  his  followers. 
Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  the  son  of 
Kian,  would  then  have  shared  his  fa- 
ther's  fate,  had  not  his  maternal  uncles, 
Donncadh  and  Tadg,  speedily  led  their 
Dalcassians  to  his  assistance.  Domnall 
risked  another  battle  against  Mahon, 
thus  reinforced,  but  he  was  totally  de- 
feated,  and  lost  his  eldest  son,  Cathal, 
therein.  After  this,  Mathgamain  was 
for  a  short  time  reinstated  in  his  father's 
principality.  But  within  the  same 
year,  the  two  Dalcassian  princes  quar- 
relled  amongst  themselves,  and  came  to 
open  hostilities.  Thereupon  Domnall 
again  attacked  their  nephew,  whom  he 
killed  in  a  pitched  battle.  He  then  led 
the  Eoganachta  to  Limerick,  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  A.  D.  1015;  but  he  was 
there  met  in  battle  by  the  sons  of 
Brian,  then  temporarily  reunited.  In 
this  engagement  the  men  of  Desmond 
were^outed  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  Dom- 
nall -himself  slain. — It  is  from  the 
Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  just  mention- 
ed,  that  the  Desmond  sept  of  0'Math- 
gamna,  in  English,  0'Mahony,  has  its 
name.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Dalcassian  sept  of  Mac  Mathgam- 
na,  or  Mac  Mahon,  of  Corça  Baskinn, 
and  also  from  that  of  Mac  Mahon  of 
Oirghialla. — "  A  sad  tale  was  that,'* 
says  Macliag,  the  chief  historian  and 
chief  physician  and  biographer  of  Brian, 
in  recording  his  death;  "  for  there  was 
not  in  Ireland  in  his  own  time,  any 
man  more  distinguished  for  generosity 
and  nobility  than  that  Kian." 
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The  Dal  g-Cais  in  Osrcdde — Repulse  of  VonncadJi^  son  of 
Gilla-Padraiy, 

As  to  tlie  Dal  g-Cais,  tliey  marclied  onward  from  Mullacli  Mas» 
denu  to  Ath-Aei^^,  ou  tlie  brink  of  tlie  Berba,  wliere  tliey  com- 
menced  to  drink  water  from  tliat  river.  '  But  hither  Donncadh, 
son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  king  of  Osraide,  liad  come  to  attack  tliem, 
with  a  nnmcrous  force,  composed  of  Lsinstermen  and  Ossorians, 
wliich  lie  liad  mustered  upon  the  plain  of  Clann  Kellaigli5 
Thence  he  liad  sent  out  sconts  to  discover  the  route  by  wliich 
the  Dal  g-Cais  were  coming,  for  he .  held  them  in  the  greatest 
hatred,  becanse  Brian  had  placed  his  father^^  in  bondage,  and  ho 
had  detained  him  in  chains  two  years,  and  also  because  he  had 
plundered  and  devastated  ali  Osraide,  and  had  slain  nmubers  of 
its  inhabitants.  Therefore  did  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  store  up 
hostility  towárds  the  Dal  g-Cais ;  and  in  conseqnence  thereof,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  meet  them  at  Ath-Aei,  with  instriictions  to 
demand  hostnges  from  them  as  the  condition  of  his  allowing 
them.  to  march  through  his  tcrritories  unmolested.  But  Donn- 
cadh, son  of  Brian,  atonce  told  these  ambassadors  that  he  would 
deliver  up  no  hostages  to  their  chief  "  Then,"  said  they,  "  thou 
shalt  reply  to  the  demand  of  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  by  a  bat- 
tle."  "And  a  battle  he  shall  get,"  said  Donncadh  ;  but  it  is  a 
sad  thing,  that  I  did  not  meet  with  a  death  like  that  vvhich  my 
father  found,  before  I  suftered  the  insult  of  having  hostages  dc- 
manded  from  me  by  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig."  Hereupon  the 
-ambassadors  expostulated  with  the  angry  chieftain  of  the  Dal  g- 
Cais,  requesting  him  not  to  feel  so  very  indignant,  whilst  it  was  so 
evident  that  his  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  give  battle  to 
that  led  by  their  own  king.  To  this  Donncadh  thus  rejoined: 
"  Were  it  ever  lawful  to  punish  any  ambassadors  for  the  pur- 
port  of  the  rnessage  they  conveyed,  I  would  now  have  had  your 
tongues  plucked  out  of  your  heads  for  this  present  insolence. 
For,  though  I  had  but  one  solitary  camp  foUower  to  stand  by 
me,  I  should  never  think  of  refusing  to  contend  in  battle  with 
the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig  and  the  men  of  Osraide." 

^   Ath-Aei;    otherwise,   Baile-atlm-  Ossory,  havo  their  n ame.   Hehad  been 

aei.    A  ford  on  tlie  river  Berba  or  Bar-  captured  by  Brian  in  A.  D.  982,  and 

row,  where  the  town  of  Athy,  in  the  was  slain  inA.  D.  995  by  Donnoban, 

County  of  Kildare,  now  stands.  son  of  Imhar,  Lord  of  the  Danes  of 

*^  The   Plain    of   C'ann    KeVaigh.  Waterford.    The  lattèr  chief  was  son 

The  territory  of  the  Clann  Kellaigh  of    Inghen,    daughter    of   Donnoban 

(not  the  0'Kellies)  lay  in  the  north  of  (from    whom    the    0'Donovans,)  tho 

the  present  county  ofWicldow.—0'í>.  king  of  the  Ui  Fidghenti,  who  waa 

^"^  His  father  ;  i.  e.,  Gilla-Padraig,  slain  by  Brian  in  A.  D.  977,  in  ven- 

the  progenitor  from  whom  the  Fitzpa-  geance  for  his  brother,  Mahon. 
tricks,  or  the  Mac  Gilla-Patricks  of 
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Donncadh,  tlien,  again  gaye  orders,  tliat  one  tMrd  of  his  host 
sliould  be  placed  on  guard  as  a  protection  for  tlie  wounded,  and 
that  the  other  two  tliirds  shoiild  meet  the  expected  battle.  But 
when  the  wounded  men  lieard  of  tliese  orders,  they  sprang  up 
in  sucli  haste  that  their  wounds  and  sores  burst  open ;  but  they 
bound  them  up  in  moss,  and  grasping  their  lances  and  their 
swords,  they  carne  thns  equipped  into  the  midst  of  their  comrades. 
Here  they  requested  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  to  send  some 
men  to  the  forest  with  instruoUons  to  bring  thence  a  number  of 
stroDg  stakes,  which  they  prbposed  to  have  thrust  into  the 
ground,  *'  Ai:]d  to  these  stakes,"  said  they,  "  let  ns  be  bound  with 
our  arms  in  our  hands,  and  let  our  sons  and  our  kinsmen  be 
stationed  by  our  sides ;  and  let  two  warriors,  who  are  unwound- 
ed,  be  placed  near  each  one  of  us  wounded,  for  itisthus  that  we 
will  help  one  another  with  truer  zeal,  because  shame  will  not  al- 
low  the  sound  man  to  leave  his  position  imtil  his  wounded  and 
bound  corarade  can  leave  it  likewise."  This  request  was  com- 
plied  with,  and  the  wounded  men  were  stationed  after  the  mari- 
ner  which  they  had  pointed  out.  And,  indeed,  that  array  in 
which  the  Dal  g-Cais  were  then  drawn,  was  a  thing  for  the  mind 
to  dwell  upon  in  admiration, ,  for  it  was  a  great  and  amazing 
wonder.*^^ 

And  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Osraide  were  seized  with  fear 
and  disraay  when  they  saw  the  astounding  courage  wherewith. 
the  Dal  g-Cais  stood  up  against  them.  And  what  they  said 
was,  "  It  is  not  of  marchingoff  or  of  running  awáy,  or  of  break- 
ing  their  ^ranks,  or  of  yielding  to  panic,  that  yonder  men  are 
thinking,  but  of  doing  their  utmost  to  defend  themselves  by  mak- 
ing  a  íirm,  obstinatc,  and  hand  to  hand  fight.  For  this  reason, 
we  will  not  now  contend  with  them  in  battle,  for  to  them  life 
and  death  are  alike  indifferent."  Ilereupon  the  son  of  Gilla- 
Padraig  spoke  and  said:  ''It  is  cowardly  on  your  part  to 
speak  thus ;  for  you  are  numerous  enough  to  eat  up  yonder  folk 
were  they  but  cooked."  "That  is  true,"  replied  they,  "butit 
is  equally  true,  that  not  one  man  of  them  can  be  slain,  until  íive 
or  six  of  us  have  first  fallen  by  his  hands.  And  then  what  ad- 
vantage  will  result  to  us  from  dying  in  their  company  ? " 
*'  Then,"  said  the  son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  '^  as  you  will  not  give 
them  battle,  you  will  at  least  pursue  and  harass  them  on  their 
tomeward  march,  for  they  are  impeded  by  the  num.ber  of  their 
wounded,  and  are,  consequently,  unable  to  contend  with  you 
in  skirmishing."     And  this  course    of  action  was  what  was 

^  An  Amazing  Wonder.  For  a  tory  of  lre'and.  He  alludes  to  it  in  his 
more  rationally  told  account  of  this  ai-  baílad  of  **  Eemember  the  glories  of 
most  fabulous  array,  see  Moore's  His-    Brian  the  brave." 
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adopted;  and  the  army  of  tlie  Dal  g-Cais  suffered  more  lossea 
froin  the  skirmishes  that  thence  ensued,  than  it  could  have  done 
from  a  pitclied  battle.  From  Ath-A(3Í,  tliey  marclied  through 
want  and  hardship  towards  their  own  cbuntrj ;  and  at  lenotii 
there  reached  home  nnder  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  but  eioiít 
hundred  and  fifty  of  tlieir  number,  for  they  had  lost  ten  nten 
above  seven  score,  in  tlieir  skirmishes  with  the  men  of  Osraide/* 
who  had  continued  to  harass  them,  while  they  persisted  in  re- 
fusmg  to  stand  a  pitched  battle. 

Maelsechlainn's  Accounf'  of  the.  Batile  of  Cluain  Tarhh 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 
Domnall,  kmg  of  Meath,  gave  of  the  battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh 
withm  one  month  after  it  had  been  fought.  For  when  the  chieis 

^^  Osraide.  ^  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  tliis  tribe  had  been  eno^aged  on 
either  side  at  Clontarf.  But  it  is  said 
that  its  chief  had  held  aloof  upon  the 
plain  of  Claiin  Kellaigh,  determined  to 
shape  his  conduct  by  the  result. 

Theonly  sons  of  Brian  that  survived 
the    battle    of   Clontarf   were    Tadg 

ÍTeigue)  and  Donncadh  [Lonoúgha], 
►f  the  others,  Murcadh  {Morou gha). 
his  eldest  son,  had  fallen  there,  and 
Concobar,  Flann  and  Domnall,  though 
mentioned  by  Keating  as  engaged 
therein,  had  either  died  or  been  siain 
previously.  The  surviving  brothers 
iell  oiit  soon  after  their  return  to  Kenn- 
Coradh,  and  in  the  same  year  (A.D. 
1014)  fought  a  desperate  battle,  in 
which  victory  declared  in  favor  of 
Tadg,  and  where  Euaidri  0'Donnagain, 
Lord  of  Aradh,  and  many  others  were 
slain.  But  they  were  soon  after  recon- 
ciled  by  the  mediation  of  the  cíergy  of 
Munster,  and  reigned  in  partnership,  as 
kings  of  Leth  Mogha,  until  A.  D.  1023, 
when  Tadg  was  treacherously  murder- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Eli,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  own  brother. 

^  Maelsechlain's  Account,  fyc, — This 
account  is  puré  íiction.  It  was  ab- 
stracted  by  Keating  from  the  historical 
tract  called  Cath  Cluana  7ar6A,"which" 
says  Dr.  0'Donovan,  "  is  a  Munster 
production,  full  of  prejudice  against 
the  dethroned  Maelsechlainn,  but  the 
northern    annalists    acknowledge    no 


treachery  on  the  part  of  this  prince, 
whom  they  describe  as  a  true  patriot 
and  magnanimous  hero.  The  Dalcas- 
sian  writer,  however,  in  order  to  exalt 
the  character  of  the  popular  hero, 
Brian,  did  not  hesitate  to  blacken, 
unjustly,  the  fame  of  his  injured  com- 
petitor."— "Were  there,  indeed,  no  other 
evidence  of  its  falsehood,  than  the  acta 
of  this  chivalrous  and  generous  prince 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
life,  the  latter  alone  should  be  proof 
enough  to  show  that  he  was  incapable 
of  treacherously  conspiriní>'  with  his 
countrys  enemies.  Mr.  Moore  does 
ample  justice  to  his  conduct.  This 
writer,  though  he  has  been  guided  by 
foreigji  rather  than  by  Irish  ideas  and 
customs,  in  condemning  as  an  usurpa- 
tion,  the  accession  of  Brian  to  the 
throne— an  accession  that,in  truth,dif- 
fered  in  nothing  from  several  precediíag 
accessions,except  in  his  not  having  kíll- 
ed  his  predecessor.  He  informs  us  that 
"  When  the  mortal  wound  received  by 
Murrough  (Murcadh,)  the  son  of  Brian, 
m  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  deprived  the 
army  of  its  acting  leader,  the  command 
devoLved  upon  the  patriotic  and  hio-h- 
minded  Malachy,  (Maelsechlainn)  'by 
whom  the  victory,  then  ali  but  accom- 
plished  was  followed  np  to  its  full  and 
perfect  success. "—íf/sfori/  cf  Irehnd. 

The  fact  that  Maelsechlainn  actedaa 
a  true  patriot,  and  faithful  ally  on  that 
occasion,  is  amply  borne  out  by  the  aa 
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of  the  Clann  Colmain  had  reqnested  him  to  give  tliem  a  descrip- 
tion  of  the  conílict,  he  addressed  them  and  said,  "Tliat  iii  liis 
opinion,  he  had  never  Avitnessed  any  battle  like  mito  that  one ; 
for,"  said  he,  *'  were  one  of  God's  angels  to  come  from  heaven 
to  give  a  description  thereof,  it  would  appear  incredible  even. 
from  him.  Durhig  that  engagement  I  stood  aloof  with  my 
forces  and  remained  a  spectátor  of  the  contest,  bnt  at  no  greater 
distance  than  the  breadth  of  a  single  fallow  íield  and  its  hedge. 
And  then,  as  soon  as  the  warriors  had  come  to  close  quartcrs, 
and  were  fighting  breast  to  breast  and  hand  to  hand,  stiiking 
and  cutting  at  one  another,  like,  indeed,  unto  that  from  a  crowd- 
ed  flock  of  white  gulls,  when  the  summer  tide  is  making  for  the 
land,  was  the  dazzling  gkxre  of  the  bright  shields,  brandished 
above  the  heads  of  the  combatants.      And  even  if  we  felt  any 


counts  of  the  battle,  as  lianded  dowii  to 
us  in  the  amiais  of  the  Four  Masters, 
and  the  amiais  of  Ulster.  The  follow- 
ing  is  the  simple  and  uiiadorned  entry 
wliich  the  compiiers  of  the  former  have 
made  thereof; — "A.  D.  1013,(coiTectly, 
1014.)  An  army  was  led  by  Brian, 
son  of  Kenneidigh,  son  of  Lorcaii, 
King  of  Ireland,  and  by  Maelsechlainn, 
8on  of  Domnall,  King  of  Temhair.  The 
foreigners  of  the  West  of  Europe  as- 
eembled  against  Brian,  and  Maelsech- 
laiim,  and  tliey  took  with  them  ten  hun- 
dred  men  with  coats  of  mail.  A  spirit- 
ed,  fierce,  violent,  vengeful  and  furioiís 
battle  was  fought  between  them,  the 
likeness  of  which  was  not  to  be  found 
in  that  time,  at  Oluain  Tarbh,  on 
Friday  beíbre  Easter  precisely.  In 
this  battle  were  slain  Brian,  son  of 
Kenneidigh,  monarch  of  Ireland,  who 
was  the  Augostus  of  ali .  the  west  of 
Europe,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age  ; 
Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  royal  heir  of 
Ireland  (Righdamna  Erenn)  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age  ;  Conaing,  son  of  Don- 
cuan,  son  of  Brian 's  brother  ;  Tordel- 
bach,  son  of  Mm-cadh,  son  of  Brian ; 
Mothla  (or  Moita,)  son  of  Domnall,  son 
of  Faelan,  Lord  of  the  Desi  Mumhan  ; 
Eocaidh,  son  of  Dunadach,  1.  e.,  the 
Lord  of  Clann  Sgannlain ;  Niall  Ua 
Cuinn  ;  Cuduiligh,  son  of  Kenneidigh, 
the  three  companions  of  Brian  ;  Tadg 
Ua  Kellaigh,  Lord  of  Ui  Mani ;  Mael- 
ruadnaidhna  PaidréO'h-Eidin,  Lord  of 
Aidni ;  Gebenuach,  son  of  Dubagan, 
Lord  of  Fera  Maighe ;  Mac  Betha, 


son  of  Muredach  Claen,  King  of 
Kiarraide  Luachra ;  Domnall,  son  of 
Diarmaid,  Lord  of  Corça  Baskin; 
Sgannlan,  son  of  Cathal,  Lord  of  Eo- 
ganacht  Locha  Lein;  and  Domnall, 
son  of  Emhin,  son  of  Caimiech,  Great 
Steward  of  Marr,  in  Alba. 

"  The  forces  were  afterward  routed 
by  dint  of  battling,  bravery  and 
striking,  by  Maelsechlainn  from  Tul- 
cainn  (the  small  river  now  called  the 
Tolka,  which  joins  the  sea  at  Clontarf,) 
to  Ath-cliath,  against  the  foreigners 
and  the  Leinstermen ;  and  tliere  fell 
Maelmorda,  son  of  Murcadh,  son  of 
Finn,  King  of  Leiuster,  &c. — (Ses 
list  alrcodij  given) — there  were  also 
siain  Dubgall,  son  of  Amlaeibh 
and  Gilla-Kiarain,  son  of  Gluniairn, 
two  tanists  of  the  foreigners ;  Sic- 
frith,  son  of  Lodar,  Earl  of  Ins- 
h-Orc,  (the  Orkneys  ;)  Brodar,  chief  of 
the  Danes  of  Denmark,  who  was  the 
person  that  slew  Brian.  The  ten  hun- 
dred  in  armor  were  cut  to  pieces,  and 
at  least  3000  of  the  foreigners  were 
slain — Maelmuri,  son  of  Eocaidh,  Co- 
marba  of  St.  Patrick,  proceecled  to 
Sord  Coluira  Killi,  (Swords,)  with  seni- 
ors  and  relics,  and  tliey  carricd  thence 
the  body  of  Brian,  King  of  Ireland,  and 
the  body  of  Murcadh,  his  son,  and  tke 
head  of  Conaing,  and  the  head  of  Moth- 
la. Maelmuri,  with  his  clergy,  then 
waked  the  body  with  great  honor  and 
veneration,  and  they  were  iuterred  in  a 
new  tomb." 
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desire  to  lielp  eitlier  party,  it  was  no  longcr  in  our  power  to  in- 
terfere, bscause  our  spears  and  arms  were  entanglcd  above  our 
heads  by  tbe  clotted  bair;  for  tho  wind  of  tiie  spring  had 
borne  down  upon  us  clotted  íocks  of  hair,  tom  from  tlie  heads  and 
beards  of  heroes,  as  tbey  ciit,  and  hacked,  and  slauglitered  orie 
anotber  with  weapons  sharp  and  fleet.  So  tbat  fioiii  this  cause 
alone,  we  bad  mucb  to  do  in  keepirig  tbe  bandles  of  our  spears 
and  battle-axes  olear  of  eacb  otber.  And  we  tben  considcred  tbat 
tbose  actually  engaged  in  tbe  íight  could  not  bave  suífered  more, 
tbsin  the  men  wbo  bad  to  continue  speotators  of  such  a  figbt, 
and  keep  tbemselves  from  running  mad." 

The  reader  must  bere  observe  tbat,  altbougb  Maelsecblainn 
and  tbe  men  of  Meath,  bad  marcbed  to  tbe  field  as  part  of  tbe 
army  of  Brian,  tbere  was  nevertbeless  a  treacberous  plot  be- 
tween  bimself  and  the  Locblannaigb,  by  reason  of  wbicli,  lie  did 
not  lead  bis  men  into  tbe  line  of  battle  with  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
monarcb's  forces ;  but  wbat  be  did  was  to  draw  bis  folio wers 
aside  from  tbe  íight,  as  bad  been  previously  arranged  witb  tbe 
fitrangers. 

Neither  were  tbe  Kinel  Eogain  nor  tbe  Kinel  Conaill  present 
at  tbat  engagement ;  but  their  absence  was  caused  by  no  foult 
of  tbeirs,  for  tbey  bad  proffered  to  marcb  tbitber,  but  Brian  bad 
bimself  refasedtbeir  aid,  sayingin  tbe  greatness  of  hissoul,  tbat 
as  be  bad  gained  ali  tbe  victories  be  bad  ever  gained  witbout  tbeir 
belp,  so  sbould  be  gain  tbis  one. 

MAELSECHLAINK,  ARD-RIGH. 

A.  D.  1014/^  Maelsecblainn,  son  of  Doninall,  resnmed  tbe 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  after  tbe  deatb  of  Brian,  and  reigned  for 
nine  years.  It  was  during  tbis  period  tbat  tbe  foUowing  events 
took  place : 

Maelsecblainn,  aided  by  OTSreill  and  O^Maeldóraidb,  led  a 
numerous  force  against  Atb-cliatb,  wbicb  be  burned,'''  in  spite 
of  tbe  remnant  of  tbe  Locblannaigb,  tbat  bad  survived  tbe 

•^  ^.  D.  1014-15.    After  tlie  deatli  res3.   TheytlisnmarclietlintoUlKenii- 

of  Ms  rival,  Brian,  and  having  com-  selaigh,  and  dospoiled  tlio  wliolo  tcrrito- 

pleted  the  victory  of  Clontarf,  Masl-  ry,  carryin^  oíf  many  tliousand   cap- 

seclilainn     regained     the    nnopposed  tives  and  cattle.     Hovvever,  a  party  of 

possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ire-  his     foragers    wero    intsrcepted,  and 

land.  many  of  thera  were  s^xin.     Maalsech- 

«^  Ath-cUatJi  burned.    "  A.  D.  lOlõ.  lainn  then  retnrnod  into  Loinster,  fol- 

An  army  was  led  by  Maelsechlainn,  lovved  Jby  0'Neill,  0'Maeldoraidh  and 

0'KeillandO'MaeIdoraidh(thePrinces  0'Ruairc  (Prince  of  Brcfni,)  whan  he 

of  Kinel  Eogain  and  Kinel  Conaill)  to  carried  off  the   hostages  of  Loinster, 

Ath-cliath ;  and  they  burned  the  fort-  and  gave  that  principality  to  Donn- 

ross,  and  ali  the  houses  outside  tbe  fort-  cuan,  son  of  Danlaing.    ITence  he  pro* 
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slanghter  of  theír  race  by  Brlan,  iipon  tlie  field  of  Gluain  Tarbli. 
Thence  lie  marched  against  tlie  Ui  Kennselaigli,  tlie  wliole  of 
wliose  countiy  lie  pillaged  and  burned,  of  whose  peoplehe  slew 
great  numbeis.  After  tiiis,  the  monarcli  marched  into  Ulidia,®* 
wlieiico  lie  carried  oíF  yevj  niany  hostagcs. 

It  was  about  tliis  time  that  Donnagan,*'^  King  of  Leinster,  and 
Tadg  0'liiain,^^*  lord  of  Ui  Drona,  witli  several  other  noble  per- 
sons,  were  slahi  in  tlie  middle  of  Leitliglinn  by  Donncadb,  son 
of  Gilla-Padniig.  Maelseclilainn,  King  of  Ireland,  tlien  made  a 
liosting  into  Osraide,  wliere  lie  slew  Donngal,  son  of  Gilla-Pad- 
raig,  son.  of  Donncadh,  and  many  otlier  people  togetlier  with 
him,  and  wlience  lie  carried  off  immense  spoil  and  great  numbers 
of  captives.  It  was  about  tliis  time  tliat  Mac-Liag,'°  the  Arch- 
poet  of  Ireland,  died. 

It  was  this  ]\.Iaelsechlainn,  of  whose  reign  we  are  treating,  that 
foTinded  tbe  monastery  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Ath-cliath,  about  the 
year  of  one  tliousand  a.nd  twenty-two.'^    In  the  latter  part  of  his 


ceeded  unto  Osraide,  wlience  lie  car- 
ried OÍF  inniirasrable  preys  and  many 
prisoners. — &  Four  Masters. 

^  IJlidia.  Maclsechlainn  received 
tlie  liostages  of  Uiidia  in  A.  D.  1016. 
"  AVere  a,!iy  furtlicr  refatation  of  tlie 
calumny  (against  this  king,)  want- 
ing,  WC  sliould  find  it  in  the  prompt 
according  assent  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  to  his  immediate  resumption 
of  the  snpremc  power,  and  the  instant 
vigor  with  which,  on  his  accession, 
leaving  no  respite  to  the  remnant  of 
the  Danish  forco,  he  attacked  them  in 
their  head  qiiarters,  Dublin,  and  set- 
ting  fire  to  the  citadel  and  the  liouses 
around  it,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  that  city." — Moore. 

^^  Donnagnn.  His  name  was  Donn- 
cuan,  not  Donnagan.  He  was  the 
king  whom  Maelseclilainn  had  placed 
over  Leinster  a  short  time  previ- 
ously.  Tho  murder  was  perpeíratcd 
at  Leith-glinn,  in  A.  D.  1016.  Tadg 
Ua  Riain  was  slain  by  the  son  of  Gil- 
la-Padraig  iipon  the  same  occasion. 
"  After  they  had  made  friendship,  and 
taken  a  mutual  oath  in  the  bcginning 
of  the  day."  Maclsechlainn  invaded 
Osraide  wiàiin  the  same  year,  and 
avenged  his  mnrdered  vassal  by  slay- 
ing  l5onngal,  thebrother  of  the  treach- 
erous  Donncadh,  and  destroyed  the 
country  as  related  above. 


^^*  0'Riain,  now  Ryan.  This  family 
is  still  numerous  in  Idrone  and  through- 
out  Lein«ter,  but  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  0'Maeilriains,  or 
0'Mulryans,  now  0'Ryans,  of  Owny 
0'Mulryan,  in  Tipperary.  Both  are 
of  the  race  of  Cathaeir  Moi%  King  of 
Ireland,  but  their  pedigrees  are  diíFer- 
ent.  The  Ui  Drona  descend  from 
Drona,  áth  in  descent  from  that  King. 
The  Ui  Maeilriain  spring  from  Fergus, 
son  of  Eogan  Goll,  sonof  Nathí,  son  of 
Orimthan,  son  of  Enna  Kennselach, 
son  of  Labraidh,  son  of  Bresal  Bolach, 
son  of  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  son  of  Cath- 
aeir Mor. — O' D. 

'°  Mac-Liag.  His  name  was  Mur- 
kertach,  son  of  Oulícrtach.  He  was  tho 
chief  physician  and  secretary  of  Brian 
Boromha,  of  which  monarch  hc  is  said 
to  have  written  a  life,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  0'Donovan,  was  extant  ia 
MS.  in  tJie  last  century,  though  no 
copy  of  it  is  known  to  exist  at  pres- 
eiit.  He  died  in  A.  D.  101 6.  Seo  soma 
extracts  from  his  writings  in  HardU 
marCs  Insh  MínMrelsij, 


One    thousand 


twenty-fwo» 


0'Connor's  translation  has  it  1045 ; 
one  of  the  editor's  MSS»  1034,  and 
another  has  the  one  given  abovo,  which 
has  beeu  adopted  as  the  least  objection» 
able. 
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life,  this  monarcTi  liad  indced  Lecome  a  good  and  a  pious  man.'^' 
"When  the  strengtli  of  Loclilaniiaigb.  had  been  broken  in  the 
battle  of  Cluain  Tarbh,  and  wlien  they  no  longer  held  any  au- 
tbority  in  the  country,  except  the  wardenship  of  some  seaport 
towns,  whence,  indeed,  they  still  made  occasional  plundeiing 
incursions  into  the  interior,  though  not  strong  enoiígh  to  give  a 
pitched  battle  to  the  Gaeís,  then  did  Maelsechlainn,  after  the 
exampleof  Brian^^  begin  to  reorganize  the  pnblic  schools,  and  to 
build  new  churches  and  to  repair  those  that  had  fallen  into 
decay.  We  are  told,  moreover,  that  he  maintained  three  hun- 
dred  students  in  those  schools,  at  his  own  cost. 

It  was,  also,  in  the  reign  of  Maelsechlainn  that  Braen"^'*  son  of 
Maelmorda,  son  of  Murcadh,  who  had  been  king  of  Leinster  for 
two  years,  was  treacherously  blmded  by  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh, 
at  Ath-cliath.     Kenannus,^'  of  Meath,  was  no w  robbedand  pil- 


^^  A  good  and  pious  man.  Judging 
from  ali  that  is  trustworthy  in  the  re- 
cords  of  his  own  time,  Maelsechlainn 
was  a  good  man,  not  only  subsequcntly 
to  the  death  of  his  rival,  but  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  own  career. 
He  was  not  alone  good,  but  he  vstands 
for  th  prominent  as  the  most  stainless 
and  the  noblest  of  ali  the  Irish  laymen 
of  his  time. — "  In  approaching  the 
close  of  this  eminent  prince's  career," 
Mr.  Moore  has  truly  observed,  "  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  among  his 
other  distiiiguished  merits,  that,  unlike 
the  greater  part  of  those  chieftains,  who 
fíourished  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Danish  period,  he  nover,  in  any  one  in- 
stance,  sullied  his  name  by  entering  into 
alliance  with  the  spoilers  of  his  country; 
and  as  the  opening  year  of  his  reign 
had  been  rendered  memorable  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  Danes,  so,  at  the 
distance  of  nearly  half  a  century,  his 
closing  hours  were  cheered .  by  a  tri- 
umph  over  the  same  restless,  but  no 
longer  formidable  foe.  In  the  summer 
of  1022,  being  summoned  to  the  field 
by  some  aggression  of  the  Northmen, 
he  encountered  their  force  at  the  Yel- 
low  Ford,  a  place  now  called  Athboy, 
and  defeatcd  tliem  with  great  slaugh- 
ter.  Retiring  soon  after  the  battle  to 
a  small  island  upon  Loch  Annin,  he 
there  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and 
prayer ;  being  attended  in  his  dying 
moments  by  the  three  comarbas  of  St. 


Patrick,  St.  Columba  and  St.  Kiaran ; 
one  of  his  latest  cares  being  to  endow 
a  foundation  for  the  support  of  300  or- 
phan  children,  to  be  selected  out  of  the 
principal  cities  of  the  island." — Histoi-y 
of  Ireland, 

"  After  the  example  cf  Brian.  It 
was  not  enough  to  have  robbed  Mael- 
sechlainn of  his  merits  during  the  life- 
time  of  his  rival,  but  the  Munster 
writers  would  even  deprive  him  of  part 
of  the  praise  due  to  the  meritorious 
deeds  he  performed  after  that  hero'3 
death.  He  was,  however,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished  for  his  pious  munificence, 
victories,  and  attention  to  the  internai 
improvement  of  his  country  during  his 
first  reign,  than  he  was  after  his  resto- 
ration  to  the  throne.  In  these  Brian 
niight  rather  be  said  to  have  imitated 
him. 

"''^  Braen.  He  was  l)linded  by  the 
formcr  allies  of  his  father,  in  A.  D.  1018. 
Blindingwas  the  usual  mode  of  incapa- 
citating  a  prince  from  rcigning.  Braen 
died  in  consequence  of  this  ill-treat- 
ment. 

■^^  Kcnav77iis  robbed.  Kenannus,  op 
ICells,  in  Meath,  was  robbed  in  xi.  D.. 
1019,  and  many  persons  were  slain  in 
the  middie  by  the  church.  Maelsech- 
lainn was  then  at  enmity  with  thô 
Kinel  Eogain  of  the  North,  by  whom 
his  two  sons,  Ardgar  and  Ardeu,  wero 
slain.  The  restloss  plunderevs  of  Dub. 
lin  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  that 
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lagcd  by  tbis  same  Sitric  and  tlie  LoclilaiiDaigh  of  Atli-cliatli. 
On  tliis  occasion  many  persons  were  slain  by  these  plunderers, 
and  numbers  were  carried  off  into  captivity. 

Some  time  after,  Sitric,  son  of  Amlaeibh,  and  tlie  inbabitants 
of  Ath-cliatli,  received  a  great  defeat  from  Ugari,  son  of  Dun- 
laing,'*^  son  of  Cathal,  wlio  was  king  of  Leinsterfor  thrce  years: 
a  dreadfid  slangliter  was  made  of  tlie  Loclilannaigli  tlierein. 
But,  not  long  afterwarcls,  Doirnslebi,  son  of  Maelmorda,  burned 
tlie  lionso  of  Ugari,  at  Dnbh-locli"  of  Lis  Culi,  and  Ugaii  liimself 
perislicd  iii  tlie  ílames.  It  was  also  about  tliis  time,  tliat  -Sitric, 
son  of  Imliar"  lord  of  tlie  Loclilannaigli,  of  Port  Largi,  wns  slain 
by  the  king  of  Osraide.  At  lengtli,  Maelsechlaiiin,'^  king  of 
Ireland,  died  at  Cro-inis,^°  in  Locli  Anind. 

From  tlie  deatli  of  tliis  monarcli  to  the  invasion  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Normans,  I  am  of  opinion  tkat  no  king  was  ever  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  sovereign  ruler  of  Ireland ;  for,  altbough 


opportunity  for  making  an  incursion 
into  his  clominions.  It  was  but  two 
years  previously  that  lie  liad  deíeated 
them  with  great  slaughter,  at  Odba  ; 
and  in  1021  lie  avenged  tlie  agression 
by  ravaging  their  territories. 

'°  Ugari,  son  of  Dunlaing,  He 
gained  tliis  victory  in  A.  D.  1021,  at 
Delgni  Mogarog,  now  called  Delgany, 
in  tlie  barony  of  Eathdown,  Comity 
Wicklow. 

"  Duhlocli ;  i.  e.,  tlie  Black  Lougli 
Its  situation  is  unknown.  The  deatli  of 
Ugari  did  not  take  place  for  two  ycars 
after  tbat  ofMaelseclilainn,  as  isseen  by 
the  following  entry  :  "  A.  D.  1024. 
Donnslebi,  Lord  of  Ui  Faelain,  took  a 
Iiouse  forcibly  from  Ugari,  king  of 
Leinster,  and  from  Maelmorda,  son  of 
Lorcan,  Lord  of  Ui  Kennselaigh,  and 
from  his  son  ;  and  the  three  were  slain 
therein." — Fcur  Mastrs. 

''^  Sitric,  sen  of  Imhar.  He  was  slain 
in  A.  D.  1022. 

'^  Maehechlainn  died,  "A.  D.  1022. 
The  victory  of  Ath  Biiidhe  Tlactga 
(i.  c.,  the  Yellow  Ford  of  Tlactgo,  now 
Atliboy,  in  Meath,)  was  gained  by 
Maelsechlainn,  o  ver  the  foreigncrs  of 
Ath-cliath,  and  nmnbers  wero  slain 
therein  ;  of  which  was  said  : 

His  last  red  victory  was  gained, 
One  evening  at  the  Yellow  Ford ; 
And  thirty  boundino:  days  he  saw, 
From  í.his  until  his  final  huur. 


He  lived  but  a  month  after  this.  Mael- 
seclilainn  Mor,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of 
Donncadh,  pillar  of  the  dignity  and 
nobility  of  the  A¥estern  worid,  died  at 
Cro-inis,  of  Loch  Anind,  after  receiving 
the  body  of  Christ  and  his  blood,  after 
beiug  anointed  by  the  hands  of  Amal- 
gaidh,  Comarba  of  Patrick ;  and  the» 
Comarba  of  Colmii  Killi,  and  the 
Comarba  of  Kiaran,  and  mcst  of  the 
seniors  of  Ireland  were  present  at  his 
death ;  and  they  sung  masses,  hymns, 
psalms  and  canticles,  for  the  welfare  of 
his  soiil.  Sorrowful  to  the  poor  of  the 
Lord  was  the  death  of  Maelsachlainn, 
as  is  evident  from  this  quatrain  : 

Fcur  hnndred  forts  that  king  possessed, 
In  wliich  botli  flesli  and  food  were  given. 
Gucsts  from  the  elemental  king, 
Found  welcome  in  eachfort  of  these." — Fouf 
Masters. 

^  Cro-inis,  i.  e.,  the  isle  of  the  housô 
or  hut.  It  is  still  called  Cro-inis  in 
Irish,  but  Corraorant  Island  in  English. 
It  lies  in  lhe  north-west  part  of  Lough 
Ennell,  near  Mullingar.  Some  frag- 
ments  of  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle,  or 
stone  house,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
island.  The  fort  of  Dun-na-Sgiath  (i. 
e.,  the  Fort  of  the  Shields),  the  seat  of 
Maelscchlainn,  which  consisted  of  sev- 
eral  concentric  entrenchments,  is  sit^ 
uated  on  the  baiik  of  the  iako  oppositô 
this  island. — 0'Donovan, 
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Listorians  name  certain  cliieftains  as  Ard-riglia,  or  snpreme 
kings,  after  liis  time,  still  I  Ihid  tliat  none  of  tliese  reigncd  Avitli- 
out  opposition,^^  iiotwitbstanding  their  assumption  of  tlie  title  of 
monarclis  of  tlie  wliole  kingdom.  To  tliis  fact  a  historie  bard 
has  borne  tcfítimony  in  the  folio wing  verse : 

"  After  the  happy  Maelseclilainn, 
Sou  of  Domiiali,  son  of  Donncadli, 
Each  rioble  king  rulecl  liis  own  tribe, 
But  Eri  owued  no  sovereign  lord." 


DOKKCADH,   ARD-EIGH, 
Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.  1023."  Donncadh,^^  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  son  of  Kennei- 
digb,  son  of  Lorcan,  of  the  line  of  Eber,  held  the  sovereignty  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  and,  more  especially,  that  of  tke 
kingdom  of  Leth  Mogha,  foríifty  years.^^  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Finghin  MacCarthaigh,"  as  written  in  his  book  on  the  history  of 


*'  Without  oppcsíthrí,  i.  e  ,  gan  fres- 
abliradh"  (gonnfrassowra).  Maelsecli- 
lainn may  be  justly  styled  lhe  last  full 
king  of  Ireland.  Though  several  pro- 
vincial kings  were  styled  ard-righa  by 
their  own  partizans;  after  his  time,  and 
are  even  named  as  such  by  foreign 
writers,  still  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  of  them  was  ever  either,  regularly 
installed  as  monarch,  or  accepted  as 
Buch  by  the  majority  of  the  nation.  By 
our  antiqnarians,  the  toparch,  whose 
power  predominated  for  the  time,  was 
styled,  "  Righ  go  fresabhradh  "  {Ree  go 
frasscwra),  \.e.,  king  with  opposition, 
or  rather  king  under  protest. 

''  A.  D.  1023.  In  this  year,  Donn- 
cadh,  haviíig  procured  the  assassination 
of  his  brother  and  co-regnant,  as  already 
stated,  bccame  sole  king  of  Munster, 
and  he  soon  after  received  hostages  of 
Gsraide,  Connanght,  Leinster  and  the 
Danes  of  Dublin.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever,  the  power  of  Flathbertach  0'- 
Neill  was  paramount  in  Mcath  and 
Ulstér;  whilst  the  sages,  Corcran  the 
Cleric,  and  Cuan  0'Lochain,  were  nctm- 
inally  cousidered  as  the  regents  of  Ire- 
land. 

*^  DONNCADH  III. 

*^  Fiftíj  years.  This  number  is  en- 
tirely  wrong;   for  there  elapsed  but 


fifty  ycars,  in  ali,  from  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  to  the  deposition  of  Donneadh, 
in  A.  D.  1064.  During  that  period, 
Maels-echlainn  reigned  for  nine  years  ; 
after  which  the  nominal  regency  lasted 
according  to  some,  for  six  years.  About 
the  year  A.  D.  1053,  Donneadh 's power, 
even  in  the  southern  half  of  Ireland, 
began  to  siiik  beneath  .that  of  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Donneadh,  styled  Mael-na- 
mbo,  King  of  Leinster,  and  the  foster- 
father  and  protector  of  Tordelbach, 
son  of  the  murdered  Tadg.  Under  this 
power,  the  fortunes  of  Donneadh  finally 
sankin  A.D.  1063.  Donneadh  then, 
cannot,  w^ith  the  utmost  latitude  of  ex- 
pression,  be  considered  as  having  been 
sole  king,  even  of  ali  Leth  Mogha,  for 
a  longer  period  than  thirty  years.  At 
no  time  can  he  be  considered  as  mon- 
arch of  ali  Ireland,  for  none  of  the 
northern  tribes  had  ever  submitted  to 
his  authority.  Ilis  title  to  be  styled 
Ard-righ  Erenn  is,  indeed,  much  less 
ostensible  than  that  of  any  of  those 
toparchs,  whom  our  ancestors  have 
called  righa  go  fresabradh, 

^^  Fírighin  MacCarlhaigh  ;  otherwise 
Florence  MacCarthy.  He  lived  in  the 
íiftcenth  century,  and  wrote  a  history  oí 
Ireland,  said  to  be  still  extant  in  maii» 
uscript. 
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Ireland,  and  it  is  also  tliat  of  some  otlaer  Irisli  aiitiqnariaiis ;  and 
I  do  myself  dêem  it  more  likely  to  be  correct,  tlian  that  ofthose 
wlio  say  that  Donncadli  lield  the  sovereignty  for  no  longer  than 
twelve  years ;  for  the  opinion  of  Finghia  is  in  accordance  with 
the  number  of  years  that  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Brian  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  invasion,  whilst  the  other  assertion  does  not 
accord^'^  therewith. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Donneadh  that  ITarold  Conan," 
Prince  of  Britain,  ílcd  to  Ireland,  where  he  found  sheltor,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  íifty-one.  It  was  then,  like- 
wise,  that  Mathgamhain  0'Eiagain,^^  King  of  Brengh,  captnred 
Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,  Lord  of  the  Lochhmnaigh  of  Ireland, 
and  forced  him  to  pay  a  ransom  of  two  hundred  cows  and  sixty 
steeds,  for  his  ]ibei'ty.  It  was,  moreover,  daring  the  reign  of 
Donncadh,  that  Fhithbertach  0'ISÍeill'^  set  out  npon  his  pilgrim- 
age  io  Eome.  After  this,  Tadg  0'Lorcain,^''  king  of  Ui  Kenn 
selaigh,  died  at  Glenn-da-loch,  where  he  had  bcen  doingpenance 
About  this  time,  likeAvise,  died  Gormfiaith,^^  daughter  of  Donn- 


^  Does  not  accord,  The  reason  of 
the  discrepancy  here  noticed,  was  ap- 
parentjy  caiised  by  the  fact  that  the 
partizaiis  of  each  pretender  to  the 
throne  had  styled  theh'  chieftaiii  king" 
of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  his  access- 
ion  to  the  rulersliip  of  his  own  tribe  or 
province.  In  our  authentic  annals, 
which  acknowlcdge  no  monarch  after 
Maelsechlainn,  there  is  no  such  confu- 
BÍon  of  dates. 

^  Harold  Conan,  Harold,  son  of 
Earl  Godwin,  and  the  last  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Engiand,  is  here  meant.  'lhe 
Becond  wife  of  Donncadh  wj-s  the  sister 
of  Harold.  The  latter  íled  to  Ireland 
after  the  rebellion  of  his  father  against 
Edward  the  Confessor.  In  this  conn- 
try,  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  ke  re- 
mained  "  ali  the  winter  on  the  king's 
security."  Donncadh  afterwards  sup- 
plied  him  with  a  fleet  and  a  body  of 
armed  men,  wherewith  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful  landing  in  his  own  comitry. 

^  Mathgamain  Ua  Rlagain ;  in  En- 
glish,  Mahon  0'Regan.  '*A.  D.  1029. 
Amlaeibh,  son  of  Sitric,  lord  of  the  fo- 
reigners,  was  captnred  by  Mathgamain 
0'Riagain,  lord  of  Breagha,  w4o  ex- 
acted  1,200  cows  as  his  ransom,  toge- 
thér  with  140  British  horses,  and  sixty 
ounces  of  gold,  and  the  tíword  of  Carlus, 


and  the  Irish  hostages  both  of  Leinster 
and  Leth  Cuinn ;  and  sixty  ounces  of 
silvor  as  his  fetter-ounce  (i.  e.,  the 
price  of  his  fetters) ;  and  cighty  cows, 
for  word  and  snpplication  ;  and  four 
hostages  to  Ua  líiagain,  as  securities 
for  peace  ;  and  the  fuU  value  of  the  life 
of  the  third  hostage." — Four  Masters, 
This  account  is  more  likely  to  be  near 
the  truth  than  Keating's. — Ed. 

^'  Flathbertach  0'Nei'H,  He  was  kins:  of 
Ailech,  from  A.  D.  1004,  to  A.  D.  1Ò36. 
He  was  a  distinguislied  and  powcrfnl 
chieftain  in  his  day,  and  might  be 
styled  king  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
from  the  death  of  Maelsechlaimi  to  his 
own.  ^His  pilgrimnge  to  Kome  took 
place  in  A.  D.  1030,  whence  liè  returned 
next  year.  He  is  thence  styled  in  the 
0'NeilI  pedigrees,  Ãn  Trosdain,  i.  e.,  of 
the  Pilgrim  Staíi. 

^  Tadg  0'Lorcain.  «  A.  D.  1037. 
Tadg  Ua  Lorcain,  tanist  of  Ui  Kenn- 
selaigh,  w\as  takeu  prisoner  at  Kili 
Oaiilimi,  (Kilcullen,)  by  Donncadh, 
son  of  Gilla-Padraig,  and  he  was  after- 
wards blinded  by  the  son  of  Mael-na- 
mbo." — Four  Masters. 

''  Gormfaith.  "A.  D.  1030.  Gorm^ 
flaith,  daughter  of  Murcadh,  son  of  Fian, 
mother  of  Sitric,  king  of  the  foreigners  ; 
of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  king  ol 
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cadli,  Fon  of  Flann,  King  of  Leinster,  and  motlier  of  Sitric,  son 
of  Amaleibh,  Lord  of  tbe  Loclilannaigli  of  Ireland.  She  was 
also  tlie  motlier  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromlia. 

Tt  was  now  tbat  Cluain  Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan,  was  plundcred 
hy  Art  Coilecli  0'Euairc/^  King  of  Brefni ;  but  Donncadli,  son  of 
Brian  Boromha,  overtook  him  on  the  same  day,  and  inade  a 
dreadful  siaugliter  of  liis  pcoplo,  in  vengeance  of  the  sacrilege 
whicli  thcy  had  committed.  Soon  after  tliis,  Cathal,  son  of  Kaaid- 
ri,^^  King  of  the  west  of  Connanght,  went  upon  a  pilgrimage  to 
Ard.  Macha. 

In  a  few  years  after,  Port  Largiwas  plundered  and  burned  by 
Diannaid,  son  of  Mael-na-nibo,^*  King  of  Leinster.  It  was  then, 
also,  that  Cluain-mic-Nois  was  plunderecP'  and  burned  by  the 
Conrnacni,  but  God  and  St.  Kiaran  wreaked  prompt  vengeance 
upon  them  for  that  sacrilegions  deed,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  this  tribe,  together  with  their  cattle,  died  soon  after  of 
a  pingue. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Carthach,  son  of  Saerbrethach,^^ 


Munster,  aiid  of  Concobar,  son  of  Mael- 
seclilainn,  king  of  Temhair,  died,  It 
was  this  Gormíaith  that  made  the  three 
leaps,  of  which  was  said ; 

"  Gormíaith  made  the  lèaps, 
Which  woman  never  more  shall  make ; 
One  at  Ath-cliath,  one  at  Temhair, 
And  ono  at  Caisel  of  Cnps,  over  ali." — Four 
Masters. 

She  had  besn  first  queen  of  the  Danes, 
then  of  Brian,  and  lastly  of  Maelsech- 
kiun.  She  was  the  sister  of  Maelmor- 
da,  kin»  of  Leinster.  Finn,  not  Flann, 
was  her  and  his  gi:andfather's  name. 

*■-  Art  CoHech ;  i.  e.,  Art  the  Oock. 
Art  0'Ruairc,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
nanght, was  slain  bythe  Kinel  Oonaill, 
in  A.  D.  1046.  The  plundering  of 
Ohmiu  Ferta,  of  St.  Brendan,  men- 
tioned  abovc,  took  place  in  A.  D.  1031. 

^^  Cathal,  son  of  Riiaidri.  He  went 
on  his  pilgrimage  to  Ard  Macha  in 
A.  D.  1037,  where  he  died,  in  A.  D. 
1043. 

^^  Diarmatd,  son  of  Mael-na-mho.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  immediate  ances- 
tors  of  the  MacMurrough,  that  became 
King  of  Leinster.  Maelmorda,  son  of 
Murcadh,  was  ancestor  of  the  0'Byrnes. 
Port  Largi  (now  Waterford)  was  plun- 
dered by  him  in  A.  D.  1037.    From 


that  time  until  his  death,  he  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  most  warlike  and 
powerful  of  the  Irish  princes.  Dnring 
part  of  it,  some  antiquarians  style  him 
monarch  of  Ireland. 

°^  Cluain-mic-Nois  plundered.  The 
Conmacni,  who  plundered  this  ecclesias- 
tical  establishment  on  the  present  oc- 
casion,  were  raost  probably  of  the 
branch  of  that  tribe  that  dwelt  in 
Mayo  and  Leitrim.  It  was  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  0'Ruairc,  who  was  then 
sovereign  of  Connanght,  for  we  are 
told  that  when  "  the  unknown  plague 
was  sent  amongst  them,  so  that  the 
booJeys  and  their  cattle  were  laid  waste 
after  the  death  of  ali  the  ghepherd  peo- 
ple, the  clergy  of  St.  Kiaran  received 
an  award  in  atonement  therefor,  name- 
ly,  the  son  of  0'Buairc,  who  was  called 
Mac-na-h-oidhché  [mac  na  heeJue,  i.e., 
the  Sou  of  Night,)  and  twelve  sons  of 
the  sub-chiefs,  the  best  of  the  Conmacni, 
along  with  him,  and  a  sgreball  from 
every  dunJ'  This  happened  in  A.  D. 
1044.  It  was  plundered  again  in  A. 
D.  1050. 

^  Carthachj  son  of  Saerbrethach.  This 
is  the  progenitor  from  whom  the  royal 
sept  of  MacCarthaigh  {Mac  Caurha)  of 
Desmond,  now  anglicized  MacCarty, 
takes  its  name.    This  chieftain  had  de» 
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king  of  tlie  Eoganaclit  of  Cashel,  was  bnrned,  together  with 
many  otlicr  nobies,  in  a  house  wliicli  was  set  on  fire  by  the 
grandson  of  Lonnargan,  son  of  DonncuaTi. 

At  last,  DoMicadh,  son  of  Brian,  was  deposed^'  from  the  sov- 
ereignty  ;  -wlicreiípon  lie  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Eome.  There 
he  died,  in  tlie  monastcry  of  St.  Stephen. 

The  races  of  Power ^  Plunhett^  anã  Fitz-Eusiace. 
Many  people   assert  tliat  tlie  Paeraigli,s9  Plunkétaigli  and 


feated  the  uiiited  forces  of  Ormoiicl  and 
Osraide,  or  Ossory,  in  A.  D.  1043,  at 
Maeilcacniiaigh  (a  place  near  the  vil- 
lag-e  of  Goldeii),  where  Mac-Craith 
0'Domiagain,  lordof  Aradh,  was  slain. 
The  Lonnargan  above  mentioncd  was  of 
the  Dal  g-Cais  tribe,  and  ancestor  of  tho 
0'Lonnargains,  who  very  probablv  then 
made  thcir  first  settlement  at  Catliair- 
duin-iasgach,  in  Tipperary,  wdiich  is 
now  called  Cahir. 

''  Donncadh  deposeã.  "  A.  D.  1064. 
Domicadh,  son  of  Brian,  King  of  Mnn- 
ster  was  deposed  ;  and  he  aftcrwards 
w^ent  to  Eome,  where  he  died  after.  the 
victory  of  penanco,  in  the  raonastery  of 
St.  Stephen  the  Martyr. — Fo2ir  Mast  rs, 

After  tho  assassinai  ion  of  his  brother 
Tadg,  Donncadh  had  soon  enconntered 
an  active  and  warlike  opponent  in  his 
nephew,  Tordelbach.  This  accomplish- 
ed  prince,  favorably  received  by  the 
Irish  chicftains,  and  affectionately  siip- 
ported  by  his  kinsman  Diarmaid,  King 
of  Leinstcr,  soon  became  a  formidable 
rival  to  his  nncle.  Seconded  by  the 
reluctant  tributaries  of  the  Donncadh, 
Tordelbach  gaincd  several  snccesses 
over  the  snborner  of  his  father's  mnr- 
der,  by  which  he  compelled  him  to  ex- 
onerate  both  Comiaiight  and  Leinster 
from  tribute.  In  A.  D.  1058,  Donncadh 
was  routed  in  a  battle  fonght  near 
Síiabh  Grod  (the  Gaulties)  by  Diar- 
maid, son  of  Mael-na-mbo,  the  friend 
and  protectcT  of  his  nephew.  This 
chief  agaln  invaded  Munster,  in  A.  D. 
1061,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Donn- 
cadh with  great  slaiighter  at  Cnamh- 
coill,  near  Tipperary.  Next  year  he 
made  another  invasion  of  this  princi- 
pality,  when  he  a  second  time  burned 
Limerick.    But  at  last  Diarmaid  and 


Tordelbach,  leading  against  him  the 
nnited  forces  of  Oonnanght  and  Leins- 
ter, gave  Donncadh  the  final  fatal  over- 
throw,  which  compelled  him  to  resigu 
in  favor  of  his  nephew,  and  retire  into  a 
íbreign  monastery  to  atone  for  his  frat- 
ricide,  among  his  "òther  sins.  The 
evcnts  precedlng  his  resigiiation  are  re- 
corded  as  foliows:  *A.  D.'  1063.  A  great 
army  was  led  by  the  son  of  Mael-na- 
mbo,  into  Munster  ;  and  the  chiefá  of 
the  plain  of  Munster,  came  into  his 
house  and  left  hostages  with  him.  The 
son  of  Brian  (DonncadJi)  and  his  son 
Murcadh  of  the  Short  Shield,  came  to 
attack  Tordelbach,  after  the  departure 
of  Diarmaid  ;  but  Tordelbach  defeated 
Murcadh,  and  slaughtered  his  people. 
Diarmaid  agaln  entered  Munster, -and 
took  its  hostages  from  the.  Water 
southw^ards,  to  St.  Brendan's  Hill, 
(now  the  Brandon  mountains,  in  Kerry) 
and  those  hostages  he  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  Tordelbach,  w^ho  was  his 
foster-son." — Fcur  Mastevs.  This  Donn- 
cadh is  the  king  w^ho  is  statcd  to  have 
carried  the  crown  and  regalia  of  Ire- 
land  to  Eome,  and  there;  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Irish  ^  nobility,  to  have  de- 
livered both  them  and  the  supreme 
sovereignty  of  his  country  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eoman  Pontiíí.  But  it  is 
evident  from  ali  the  records  of  his  time, 
that  he  had  never  become  possessed  of 
any  crown  or  regalia  of  Ireland,  which  , 
he  could  so  bestow,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation  or  deposition 
his  possessions  had  been  reduced  with- 
in  very  narro w  limits. 

^'^  Paeraigh,  ^c;  i.  e.,  the  families  of 
Power,  Plunkett,  and  PitzEustace ; 
w^hich  names  have  been  hibernicized 
Paer,  or  Paor,  Pluinceatt,  and  Eustàs, 
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EusdiíRaigli  are  descericled  from  tliis  monarcli.  Biit  I  liave  not 
foiuid  asiiiglc  lajj  or  other  wriír^g,  in  proof  of  lhe  dcscent  of 
any  of  lliesc  i-aces  from  Donncadli,  son  of  Briaii  Borcnilia,  witli 
tbc  exccptiíni  of  one  Verse  tbat  is  coníaiiied  in  íC  ducm^'^^  bcgin- 
ning  Avilli  tlie  line,  *'I  sball  coiifer  a  fiwor  on  tbc  sons  of  Tal,'' 
wbicb  dnan  bas  been  composcd  by  a  nian  wbo  is  a  cotemporary 
of  our  owii,  namely,  by  Maeilin  MacBrnaidin.  Tbcrc  is  also  aii 
oral  tradiíioD,  repeated  by  maiiy  ignorant  persons,  v/liicb  says, 
tbat  aftcr  bis  ariíval  in  Pionie,  Donncadb  bad  an  iiilrigue  witli 
tbe  daiigbter  of  an  emperor,  tbcn  dwelling  in  tbat  ciíy,  aiid  tbat 
sbe  boro  bini  a  son.  Avbo  became  tbiO  progenitor  of  tbc  tbree 
tribes  bcre  mentioned.  But  tbis  tradition  cannot  be  tnie,  be- 
canse,  wbcn  Donncadb  set  outnpon  bis  pilgrimago,  bc  Avr.s  a  very 
old  mnn,  inasmucb  as  be  bad  tbcn  passed  bis  eigbticlb  ycar;  for 
wbicb  rcason  it  is  not  at  ali  likelj'  tliat  any  empeioi''s  dangbter 
could  fecl  desirons  of  bolding  an  intiigiie  wiíb.  any  sueli  veteran 
as  be.  Besides  tbis,  it  ^vould  bave  been  exceedingly  iinbccom- 
ing  for  a  man,  wbo  bad  gone.to  Eome  as  a  pilgrini,  in  order  to 
do  penaPiCe  for  bis  sins,  to  bave  bad  an  amorous  intrigue  with 
any  woman  in  tbe  world.  For  tbese  reasons  I  judge  tbat  Donn- 
cadb bad  no  intrigue  witb  any  empcror's  dangbter,  and  tbat  no 
son  was  borne  to  bini  in  Eome,  from  Avbcm  tbe  above  mentioned 
races  could  bave  sprung. 

Tbe  trntb  of  my  opinion  may  be  Ibe  more  rcadily  estimated 
from  wbat  is  read  in  tbe  book  of  Annals,  -wbicb  Avas  copied 
abotit  tbree  bnndred  ycars  since,  ont  of  tbe  Lcabar  Brec,  or 
Specblcd  Book  of  MacAedagain.     For  it  is  tbere  stated,  tbat, 

^  A  duan.    The  duan  liere  referrcd 


scarcely  liave  liad  at  tliat  timo  any  in- 
terestcd  motive  in  coiíiing  a  fictitious 
re-ationship  behvcGii  tl]cs.c  noblc  familiea 
and  that  of  liis  patroiis.  Wo  liave 
scen  tbat  Donncadb  was  doiibly  con- 
nected  witb  íbreigncrs.  By  bis  motber, 
bc  was  tbe  brotber  of  tbe  Danisb  King 
of  I)nbh*n,  and  bis  £ccci:d  v/ife  was 
Driclla,  dangbter  of  Earl  Grdwin.  By 
bcr  be  bad  a  son  ramcd  Don.nal],  or 
Dy,  Kcating",  in  denying  tbe  trutb  of  Domnan,  wbo  may  possibly  bave  mi- 
tbe  asscrtion  contained  in  tbis.  rcnn,    grated  to  Normandy  or  Brittany,  and 


to  is  a  metrical  genealogy  of  tbe 
0'Briens  of  Tbcmond.  Tbe  verso  in 
quGstion  is  introduced  but  incidcntally 
tberein.  Tbe  following  is  a  transla- 
tion  : 

*'  From  Donncarlirs  'brancliiiig  stock  havc  sprung 
Tlic  nob!c  tribos  of  Power  and  Plunkett; 
Tried  m  aniors  from  the  up^and  flelde— 
Tliciice  Eprangthc  martial  race,  FitzEiístace.' 


has  not  adduced  tbe  sligbtest  admissa- 
ble  proof  of  its  falsebcod.  It  were 
strange,  indecd,  tbat  sncb  a  tradition  ^ 
sbonld  bave  got  amongst  tbe  Dalcassian  ' 
sbannacbies,  witbout  some  íbundation  ; 
nor  doGS  tlie  fact  of  Dr.  Keating's  nevcr 
having  seen  any  "  ]ay  or  writing''  in 
support  tbereof,  prove  tbat  sucb  docu- 
menís  did  not  tben,  and  may  not  still 
exist.    Tbe  bard,  MacBruaidin,  could 


tbcre  fonncVd  tbe  above  romod  races. 
Tbis  is  rendered  less  nnlikcly  from 
Donncadb's  family  relationsbip  witb 
tbe  Dnblin  Danes — a  pccple  of  tbe 
same  blcod  as  tbe  Normans.  Accord- 
ing  to  0'Halloran,  Dr.  Keating  bas,  in 
order  to  refute '  AracBruaidin,  taken  up 
some  vulgar  tradition  tbat  would  con» 
vert  tbe  Saxon  lady  Driclla  in  to  tbô 
daugbter  of  an  emperor. 
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after  performing  liis  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Donncadli  entered  the 
monastery  of  St.  Stephei),  in  tliat  city,  wliere  lie  took  upon  liirn- 
self  the  yoke  ©f  religion,  and  where  he  passed  wliat  remaiiied  of 
liis  life  in  the  practice  of  penitence,  up  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
We  also  íind  tlie  name  of  Eobert  le  Poer,""  from-  whom  the 
Paeraigh  and  Eustasaigh  are  more  inimediately  sprung,  mon- 
tioned  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  Strangers,  where  they  record  the 
names  of  those  foreign  nobles  that  carne  over  *to  Ireland  in  the 
very  ÍDegmning  of  the  Anglo-Nornian  invasion.  The  Bame 
autiioritíes  tell  us,  that  the  Plunketaigh  are  descended  from  the 
Lochlannaigh  (i.  e.,  the  Northmen  or  Danes). 

TORDELBACH  0'bRIAIK,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 
A.  D.  1064.1    Tordelbach,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Brian  Bor- 


*^  Robsrt  le  Poer.  In  Ireland,  Eo- 
bert became  the  founder  of  the  noble 
Anglo-Norman  sept  of  Power,  or  Le 
Poer,  whose  principal  settlements  lay 
in  the  tcrritories  of  the  southern  Desi, 
now  the  coiinty  of  Waterford,  where 
several  of  its  members  still  rauk 
amongst  the  highest  of  the  local  aristoc- 
racy.  The  name  is  also  widely  spread 
anion,<^st  the  bfave  peasantry  and 
wealthy  farmers.  of  that  county,  as  ali 
ancient  naraes  usually  are.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  heiress  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  this  race  inarried  into 
the  En^^lish  family  of  Beresford,  to 
which  family  she  transferred  a  large 
portion  of  its  domains.  This  branch  is 
now  represented  by  the  chivalrous, 
thongh  anti-national  Marqnis  of  Wa- 
terford— no  degenerate  representative 
of  the  good  and,  perhaps,  of  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  knightly  spoilers  of 
olden  time.  The  eldest  male  branches 
are  represented  by  the  houses  of  Gur- 
teen  and  Donisle,  or  Dunhill.  But 
other  branches,  also,  still  retain  the 
ownership  of  large  portions  of  iheir 
ancient  conquests.— Several  members  of 
the  sept  founded  by  Robert  le  Poer,  as 
if  ashamed  of  any  drop  of  old  Irish 
blood  that  might  chance  to  have  been 
transmittcd  to  them  there  with,  have  bar- 
barized  their  name  to  Powers.  Augus- 
tin  Thierry  has,  amongst  others,  rather 
unfairly  cited  the  nom-de-giierre  of 
the  progenitor  of  the  sept  of  Power, 
38 


as  a  proof  of  the  humble  class  from 
whicli  the  mass  of  the  Anglo-N^orman 
invaders  of  Ireland  had  sprung.  But 
his  mistaking  the  very  name  of  that 
founder,  whom  he  calls  Rayraond, 
shows  that  he  had  not  taken  the  trou- 
ble  to  examine  whether  his  example 
was  in  point  or  not.  Poer  is,  accord- 
ing  to  him,  the  Norman-Fr^nch  for 
pauvre,  i.  e.,  poor,  But  as  well  might  it 
be  said,  that  King  John  of  Eugland 
was  sprung  from  tbe  dregs  of  the  po- 
pulace,  because  he  was  surnanied  Scins^ 
terre,  or  Lack-land.  Tlieu,  Rabert  le 
Poer  was  not  one  of  the  mass,  ho  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  invasion,  and 
though  possibly  poor,  as  most  soldiera 
of  fortime  are,  he  was  of  noble  blood  ; 
for,  according  to  the  traditions  of  thia 
family,  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  ita 
progenitors  won  his  knighthood  at  the 
Crusades.  There  is  also  no  reason  why 
that  progenitor  might  not  have  beea 
either  the  son  or  the  grandson  of  the 
abovQ-mentioned  Domnan. 

The  other  sons  of  Donncadh  who  left 
oíTspring,  were  the  Murcadh,  of  the 
Short  Shield,  a  distinguished  warrior, 
who  was  ancestor  of  several  septs  of  the 
0'Brien3 ;  and  Diarmaid,  from  whona 
sprang  the  0'Briain,  of  Etharla,  or 
Abaria ;  the  Mac  Ui  Briaiu  0'g-Cua- 
nach,  or  Mac  0'Briens,  of  Coonagh; 
and,  some  say  the  Mac  Ui  Briain  Ara, 
or  Mac  0'Brien,  of  Ara. 

*  A.  D.  1073  is  the  date  of  the  year 
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omlia,  of  ihe  line  of  Eberj^held  tlie  sovereignty  of  tlie  greater  part 
of  Ireland,  but  more  especially  that  of  Leth  Mogha,  for  twelve 
years.  Mor,  daughter  of  Gilla-Briglidi  0'Maelmuaidli,^  king  of 
the  Kinel  Fiacadh  and  tlie  Fera  Kell,  was  tlie  motlier  of  this 
Tordelbacli.  It  was  in  his  reign  tliat  the  following  deeds  were  done. 

For  it  was  in.  it  that  Concobar,  son  of  Maelsechlainn,  king  of 
Meath,^  was  treacheroiisly  miirdered  by  the  son  of  bis  own 
brother,  namely,  hj  Murcadh,  son  of  Flann.  It  was  tben  also 
that  the  bead  of  this  prince  was  forcibly  carried  off  out  of  Cluain- 
mic-Nois,  on  the  Friday  after  Easter  Sunday,  by  Tordelbach 
0'Briain,  wbo  took  it  witb  him  to  Kenn-Coradh ;  but  the  same 
head  was  carried  nortliwards  again  to  that  monastery,  on  the  next 
following  Sunday;  and  this  happenèd  through.  the  miracles  of 
God  and  St.  Kiaran. 

It  was  also  in  this  reign,  and  witb  tbe  permission  of  tbe  Irish 
king,  Tordelbach  0'Briain,  that  William  Eufus,^  King  of  Saxon- 
land,  sent  to  Iréland  for  timber  to  roof  tlie  Hall  of  Canterbury. 
This  liappened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tbousand  and  ninety- 
eight ;  and  it  was  during  tbe  previous  year  that  the  first  bishop 
of  Port  Largi^  was  consecrated. 


after  tlie  death  of  Diarmaid,  son  of 
Mael-na-mbo,  who  reigned  for  nine 
years  as  king  of  Leth  Mogha,  after  the 
deposition  of  Donncadh.  Tordelbach 
ruled  Munster  during  the  same  period, 
apparently  as  the  vassal  of  his  friend 
and  kinsman.  Diarmaid,  having  been 
Blain  by  Concobar  O 'Maelsechlainn  at 
the  battle  of  Odba,  in  A.  D.  1072,  Tor- 
delbach may  thenceforward  be  con- 
sidered  as  king  of  Leth  Mogha  and  the 
greater  part  of  Ireknd.  This  Diarmaid 
Ead  vanquished  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  Fine  Gall  (now  Fingal)  in  A.  D. 
1052  ;  and  having  expelled  their  chieí- 
tains,  assumed  the  lordship  of  the  for- 
eigners  of  Leinster  into  his  own  hands, 
he  bestowed  it  upon  his  son  Murcadh 
(father  of  Diarmaid,  of  the  English), 
who  thus  became  the  first  lord  of  the 
Danes  who  was  of  Irish,  or  rather  of 
Gaelic,  blood.  This  Murcadh  subdued 
the  Isle  of  Man,  whence  he  brought 
off  tribute.  In  recording  the  death  of 
Diarmaid,  our  annalists  style  him  the 
"  King  of  Leinster,  Lord  of  the  For- 
eigners,  and  of  Leth  Mogha." 

'^  Tordelbach  I.  This  prince's  name, 
which  is  also  spelled  Toirdhealbhach 
{Turraylagli),  is  said  to  signify  tower- 


lihe,  being  derived  from  íor,a  tower,  and 
ãelh,  or  dealhh,  a  forra,  or  likeness. 
Persons  of  this  name  are  now  called 
Terence,  which,  though  wrong,  is  not 
so  objectionable  as  Turlough,  which 
gives  neither  the  vulgar  pronunciation' 
nor  the  true  etymology.  Tordelbach 
was  the  first  person  called  0'Briain, 
being  the  O,  or  grandson,  of  Brian 
Borómha. 

^  Gilla-Brighdi  O' Maelmuaidli,  The 
Fera  Kell,  orFeara  Ceall,  of  which  he 
was  chief,  are  now  represented  by  the 
0'Molloys,  for  it  is  thus  that  0'Mael- 
mhuaidh  {Mailvooi,  or  Mailooí)  has 
been  renderéd  into  English.  Their 
tribe-land  is  now  called  Fircall,  and  lies 
in  the  King's  County. 

^  Concobar,  King  of  Meath,  This 
prince  was  murdered  in  A.  D.  1073. 

^  William  Rufus.  The  date  given 
for  this  circumstance  is  wrong  ;  for 
Tordelbach  died  in  A.  D.  1086.  It 
was,  also,  for  roofing  the  Hall  of  West- 
minster, not  Canterbury,  that  William 
is  said  to  have  sent  to  Ireland  for  oak 
timber. 

^  The  first  Bishop  of  Port  Largi. 
The  Danes  of  Waterford,  or  Port 
Largi,  having  now  becoine  Ohristians, 
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It  was  also  about  tHs  time  that  Derborgaill,^  daiigliter  of  Tadg 
Mac  Gilla-Padraig,  and  wife  of  Tord^elbach  0'Briain,  king  of  the 
greater  part  of  Irei  and,  died;  and  soon  afterlier  died  TordelbacL.' 
0'Briain  himself,  having  then  spent  twelve  years  in  the  sover- 
eignty  of  Ireland. 

MURKERTACH  MOR  0'BRIAI]Sr,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.,  1086.^  Murkertacb,''  son  of  Tordelbaob,  son  of 
Tadg,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,  of  tbe  line  of  Eber,  held  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  but  more  especially 
that  of  Leth  Mogha,  for  twenty  years.  Caillech  Dè  (i.e.,  the 
Nun),"  danghter  of  0'h-Eidin,  was  the  mother  both  of  this  prince 
and  of  Euaidri  CConcobair.^^  It  was  during  the  reign  of  this 
Murkertach  that  the  following  events  took  place.  ^ 

For  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign — to  wit,  in  the  year 


would  have  a  bisLop  òf  tlieir  own  race. 
The  name  of  their  first  bishop  was 
Malclius. 

^  DerborgaiU.  Tliis  entry  is  mis- 
placed.    See  note  11,  on  next  reign. 

«  Death  of  Twdelhach  "  A.  D. 
1086.  Tordelbacli  0'Briain,  King^  of 
Ireland,  with  opposition,  after  having 
BujQfered  from  long  illness  (for  he  was 
not  well  siuce  tlie  head  of  Concobar 
0'Maelseclilainn  had  been  brought 
from  Cluain-Mic-Nois),  died  in  the 
22d  year  of  his  reign,  and  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  Ides  of  June 
precisely,  after  intense  penance  for  his 
sins,  and  after  taking  the  body  of  Christ 
and  his  blood."— Fotir  Masters,  This 
was  22  years  after  the  resignation  of 
his  uncle  Donncadh  in  A.  D.  1064,  and 
14  after  the  death  of  his  ally,  Diarmaid, 
King  of  Leinster,  in  A.  D.  1072. 

^  A.  D.  1086.  "  On  the  death  of 
Torlough  (Tordelbach),  the  kingdom 
of  Munster  was  equally  divided  between 
his  three  sons — Teigue,  Murkertach, 
and  Dermot  (Diarmaid).  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year,  Teigue  having 
died  on  the  bed  of  his  father,  Murker- 
tach banished  his  brother  Dermot  into 
Connaught,  and  took  sole  possession 
of  the  throne." — Moore. 

Thence  ensned  a  long  series  of  hos- 
tilities,  during  the  continuance  of  which 
Murkertach  cannot  be  considered  as 
full  king  of  Leth  Mogha  and  nominal 


monarch  of  Ireland,  until  about  the 
year  1094. 

'^  Murkertach  II.  A.  D.  1094. «  For 
72^ years  after  the  death  of  Maelsech- 
lainn,"  says  the  learned  and  judicioua 
0'Flaherty,  "the  supremo  throne  of 
Ireland  was  destitute  of  any  monarch  ; 
but  in  1094  two  monarchs  ruled  Ire- 
land— one  in  the  north,  and  the  other 
in  the  south.  Of  these,  Murkertach, 
great  grandson  of  Brian,  ruled  the 
south  of  Ireland  for  25  years,  and 
Domnall  0'Lochlainn  governed  the 
north  for  27. 

"  T/ieNun.  She  was  apparently  thus 
styled  from  her  having  taken  religious 
orders  at  Glenn-da-loch,  either  after  the 
birth  of  her  sons,  or  the  death  of  her 
husband".  That  she  was  not  the  daugh- 
ter  of  0'h-Eidin  is  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing entry—"  A.  D.  1098.  Dearbhfor- 
gaill  (Dervorgill),  daughter  of  Tadg 
Mac  Gilla-Padraig,  the  mother  of  Mur- 
kertach and  Tadg  Ua  Briain,  died  at 
Glen-da-locha." — Four  Masters,  Mor 
was  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  0'h- 
Eidin.  Sadb,  daughter  of  Carthach 
(ancestor  of  Mac  Carthy),  is  also 
named  as  having  been,  at  some  time, 
the  wife  of  Tordelbach  0'Briain,  the 
father  of  this  Murkertach  ;  and  Gorm- 
flaith,  daughter  of  0'Fogarta,  another 
of  his  wives,  died  in  A.  D.  1077. 

^  RuaidriO'Concobair,  He  was  the 
father  of  Tordelbach,  and  grandfather 
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of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  one  hundred  and  one — tliat  lie  mada 
a  grant  of  the  city  of  Oasliel  as  a  sacred  oífering  to  God  and  St 
Patrick.i3 

It  was  also  during  tliis  reign  tliat  a  general  synod  of  tlie  nlen 
of  Jreland,  both  lajmen  and  ecclesiastics,  was  convened  around 
Murkertacli  0'Briain  at  Fiadli-mic-Aengusa.^^  Here  follows  the 
number  of  ecclesiastics  that  attcnded  at  that  meeting — to  wit, 
Maelmuri  0'Dunairi/°  Archbishop  of  Mnnster ;  Kellach/^  son  of 
Aedh,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  Vicar-General  and  Prirnate  of  ali 
Ireland ;  with  whom  were  thirty  bisliops,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
priests,  abbots,  and  priors  ;  one  hundred  and  forty  deacons ;  and 
many  other  persons  belonging  to  religious  orders,  who  are  not 
enumerated  here.     At  this  synod/^  regulations,  laws,  and  cus- 


of  Ruaidri,  or  Eoderick,  afterwarda 
nominal  monarchs  of  Ireland.  He  is 
called  Ruaidri  na  Soighe  buidhi — i.  e., 
Roderick  of  the  Yellow  Greyliound 
Bitch.  He  reigned  over  Connaught 
from  A.  D.  1076  to  1092,  when  he  was 
blinded  by  Flathbertach  Ua  Flathber- 
taigh  {Flahertagh  0'Flaherty),  King 
of  West  Connaught.  He  did  not  die 
nntil  1118. 

"  Cashel  granted  to  God  and  St. 
Patrick.  "Among  the  warmest  sup- 
porters  of  ecclesiastical  interests  was 
the  monarch  Murkertach,  who,  in  the 
year  1101,  having  convoked  a  great 
assembly  of  the  people  and  clergy,  made 
over,  by  solemn  donation,  to  the  church 
that  seat  of  the  Momonian  Kings,  the 
city  of  Cashel,  dedicating  it  to  God 
and  St.  Patrick." — Moore. 

"A.  D.  1101.  A  meeting  of  Leth 
Mogha  was  held  at  Caisel  by  Murker- 
tach Ua  Briain,  Ivith  the  chiefs  of  the 
laity,  and  Ua  Dunain,  noble  bishop 
and  chief  sénior,  with  the  chies  of  the 
clergy ;  and  there  Murkertach  Ua 
Briain  made  such  a. grant  as  no  king 
had  ever  made  before,  namely,  he 
granted  Caisel  of  the  Kings  to  religious, 
without  any  claim  of  layman  or  clergy- 
man  upon  it,btit  to  religious  of  Ireland 
in  general."— Four  Masters. 

"  Fiadk  mie  Asngusa;  i.  e.,  the  land 
of  the  son  of  Aengus.  This  was  the 
name  of  a  place  near  the  hill  of  Uisnech, 
in  Meath.  O' D.  O  Halloran  thinks 
that  the  Synod  of  Rath  Bresail  was 
but  a  continuation  of  this,  Rath  Bre- 


sail being,  accotding  to  him,  a  fort 
near  Fiadh-mic-Aengusa.  Some,how- 
ever,  suppose  the  place  of  meeting  to 
have  been  situated  in  Ui  Bresail,  now 
Clanbrassil,  Co.  Armagh. 

'^  Maelmuri  0'Danain.  His  death 
is  recorded  as  having  occurred  in  A.  D. 
1117,  some  years  after  the  Synod  of 
Fiadh-m!c-Aengusa.  Dr.  0'Donovan 
thinks  it  an  error  to  call  him  Aréh- 
bishop  of  Munster,  for  he  is  found 
styled  Sénior  of  Leth  Cuiun  in  a  con- 
temporaneous  document,  a  charter 
contai ned  in  the  Book  of  Kells.  He 
concludes  that  ,he  was  the  same  ag 
Idunan,  Bishop  of  Meath,  who  flour* 
ished  in  the  year  1096.  He  might, 
however,  have  been  translated  from 
one  see  to  another. 

'"  Kellach,  son.  of  Aedh.  His  name 
is  latinized  Celsus.  His  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Armagh,  which  he  held 
imtil  112.9,  is  thus  recorded — "  A.  D. 
1106.  Kellach,  *son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Maeilisa,  was  appointed  to  the  succes- 
sorship  of  St.  Patrick,  by  the  election 
of  the  men  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  received 
his  ordination  on  the  day  of  the  Festi- 
val of  St.  Adamnan  (23d  Sept.)" — 
Four  Masters.  He  died  at  Ardpatrick, 
in  Munster,  on  his  visitation  of  that 
province  in  1129,  and  was  buried,  ac- 
cording  to  his  own  will,  at  Lis-mor, 
of  St.  Mochuda,  after  an  active  and 
beneíicent  career. 

"  Tkis  Synod.  It  is  otherwise 
called  the  Synod  of  Uisnech  (now 
Usnagh  Hill,  in  Meath).    It  was  held 
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toms  were  en.acted  for  tlie  guidance  botli  of  tlie  laity  and  of  tbe 
clergy.  Maelmuri  P'D,anain,  Arclibishop  of  Munster,  died  soon 
after  this  event. 

It  was  also  in  tlie  reiga  of  this  Murkertach  that  another  general 
council,  or  synod,  was  convened  in  Ireland  at  Eath  Bresail,^® 
aboLit  the  year  one  thoiisand  one  liundred  and  ten,  for  so  we 
read  in  the  ancient  Book  of  Cluain  Aidnech,  of  St.  Fintann,  in 
Laeigbis ;  in  wliicli  aiithority,  tbe  principal  affairs  transacted  at 
this  Jatter  synod  aré  recorded.  It  was  Gilla-Esbog,  Bishop  of 
Luimnech,  that  presided  at  the  council  of  Eath  Bresail,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  the.Pope's  Apostolical  Legate  in  Ireland.  The 
following  are  the  principal  arrangements  made  thereat. 

Just  as  the  twelve  bishops  of  the  southern  part  of  Saxon-land 
were  ranged  around  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  the  twelve  of 
the  northern  part  nnder  that  of  Eborach,^^  so  were  the  prelates 
of  Ireland  similarly  gronped  at  this  synod  of  Eath-Bresail ;  to 
wit,  the  twelve  bisliops  of  Leth  Mogha,  and  the  twelve  bishops 
of  Leth  Cuinn  ;  and  more  the  two  bishops  that  were  in  Meath. 
It  was  npon  this  occasion  that  the  churches  of  Ireland  were  given 
up,  in  fali  possession,  to  the  Irish  prelates,  who  were  thenceforth 
to  hold  them  for  ever,  free  from  lhe  authority  or  rent  of  any 
temporal  lord.  It  was  here,  likewise,  that  certain  and  distinct 
boundaries  were  laid  out  for  the  Irish  dioceses,  and  that  a  limit 
was  set  to  the  number  of  bishops  thereof.  The  following  were 
the  bishops  then  appointed  to  preside  over  the  church  of  Leth 
Cuinn — to  wit,  six  over  the  province  of  Ulster,  amongst  whom 
was  the  primate  ;  five  over  the  province  of  Connaught ;  and  two 
over  Meath :  these  constituted  the  twelve  bishops  of  Leth  Cuinn, 
without  reckoning  the  primate  as  one  of  their  number.  The 
episcopal  sees  of  Ulster  were  these :  Ard  Macha,  the  seat  of  the 
Archbishop,  who  was  primate  of  ali  the  bishops  of  Ireland  ;  and 
Clochar,  Ard-Sratha,  Doiri,  Cunniri,  and  Dun-da-leth-glas.  The 
Bees  of  Meath  were  Doimliag  and  Cluain  Iraird ;  those  of  Con- 
naught were  Tuaim-da-gualann,  Cluain- Ferta  of  St.  Brendan, 
Conga,  Kill-alaidh,  and  A.rd-Carna.  The  sees  of  Munster  were : 
Cashel,  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  Leth   Mogha,  Lis-mor,  or 

in  the  year  1111,  as  is  seen  by  tlie  foi-  morais  for  ali,  both  laity  and  clergy." 

lowing   entry  : — "  A.  D.      A    synod  — Four  Masters.    This  enumeration  is 

was  conveDcd  at  Fiadh-mic-Aengasa,  more  likely  to  be  exact  than  that  given 

by  the  chiefs  of  Ireland,  with  Kellach,  by  Keating. 

Comarba  of  St.  Patrick  ;   Maelmuri  '®  Rath  Bresail.    One  copy  of  Keat- 

Ua  Dunain,  noble  Sénior  of  Ireland  ;  ing  gives  the  date  of  this  synod  1115 ; 

with   50  bishops,   300   priests,  3000  another  in  1098.    It  was  probably  a 

Btudents  ;  together  with  Murkertach  prorogation  of  the  former  synod. 

Ua  Briain,  and  the  chiefs  of  Leth  ^  EòoracA,  i.e.  York,  the  Latin  name 

Mogha,  to  prescribe  rules  and  good  of  which  is  Eboracum. 
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Port  Largi,  Corcacli,  Eath-maiglie-deskirt,  Imlecli  lubair,  and 
Kill-da-luadli :  these  were  the  seven  sees  which  were  decreed  to 
Munster  in  that  synod.  There  were  úve  sees  allowed  to  Leinster, 
namely,  Kill  Oainnigh,  Leitli-glinn,  Kill-dara,  Glenn-da-loch,  and 
Ferna,  or  Locli  Carman :  these,  with.  the  bishopricks  of  Munster 
(not  counting  that  of  the  Archbishop),  constituted  the  twelvo 
episcopal  sees  of  Leth  Mogha. 

The  reason  why  I  have  not  nnmbered  the  bishoprick  of  Ath- 
cliath  amongst  the  above  is  because  it  was  customary  with  its 
bishop  to  receive  his  degrees  of  ordination  in  Saxon-land^  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Upon  this  fact  HaDmer  has 
gronnded  a  false  statement,  in  which  he  says  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  had  exercised  a  jurisdiction  o  ver  the  Irish  clergy 
from  the  time  of  the  monk  St.  Augustine  to  that  of  the  English 
invasion.  But  it  is  nowhere  found  that  the  prelates  of  Canter- 
bury had  ever  claimed  any  authority  over  any  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  Ireland,  except  during  the  prelacies  of  the  Archbishops 
Lanfranc,  Eanulph,  and  Anselm  ;  and  even  then,  it  was  only 
over  a  few  of  the  Irish  clergy  that  they  held  supremacy,  namely, 
over  the  bishops  of  Ath-cliath,  Loch  Garman,  Port  Largi,  and 
Luimnech — ^places  whose  inhabitants  were  sprung  from  the  re- 
mains  of  the  Lochlannaigh,  and  whose  bishops,  through  a  kindly 
feeling  towards  the  Normans,  who  were  of  the  same  origin  with 
themselves,  had  chosen  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  their 

Írimate.  This  fact  is  clearly  proved  in  the  work  of  Doctór 
ísher.  Their  reason  for  having  done  so,  was  because  there 
would  be  no  equality  in  the  election  if  it  were  left  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  to  decide  between  a  man  of  their  own  nation  and  a 
man  of  the  Gaelicrace,  should  both  be  candidates  for  the  episco- 
pal dignity  ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the  majority  of  the  voices  of  the 
people  would  be  given  to  the  Gael,  in  preference  to  any  one  of 
them. 

Now,  though  it  is  not  so  stated,  I  am  myself  of  opinion,  that 
the  number  of  bishops  then  decreed  to  Munster  was  but  six,  and 
that  there  were  six  more  given  to  Leinster,  and  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  presided  over  the  whole  twelve,  as  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  the  metropolitan  of  Leth  Mogha,  after  the  example 
of  its  temporal  princes.  This  opinion  I  have  already  stated 
under  the  reign  of  Laegari,  son  of  Niall. 

I  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  extent  and  boundaries^^  of  each 
diocese,  as  they  were  laid  down  at  the  said  Synod  of  .Eath  Bre- 
sail. 

The  Sees  of  Ulster. — The  diocese  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Ard  Macha  extended  from  Sliabh  Breagh  to  Cuailli  Kiannacta, 

*  Boundaries,  The  modera  names  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  notes» 
of  mauy  of  the  places  here  mentioned,    Several  of  them  are  now  unknowc 
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and  from  Birra  to  tlie  Amliain  More  The  diocese  of  Clocliar, 
extended  from  tlie  Amliain  Mor  to  Gabail-liuin,  and  from  Sliabh 
Betha  to  Sliabli  Larga. ,  The  diocese  of  Ard-Sratha  extended 
from  Sliabh  Larga  to  Carn-glas,  and  from  Loch  Oraei  to  Benn 
Foibni.  The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Doiri  or  Eath-both  extend- 
ed from  Es-ruadh  to  the  Srubh  Broinn,  and  from  Srubh. 
Broinn  to  Carn-glas.  The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Cunniri 
extended  from  Benn  Foibni  to  Tor  Buirg,  and  from  Port 
Murbuilg,  to  011a  rba,  to  the  harbor  of  Snamh  Aighni,  and  from 
Glenn  Eighe  to  Coíba  n-Germainn.  The  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
the  Bishop  of  Dun-da-leth-glas  are  not  stated  in  the  ancient  book. 

The  Sees  of  Meath.— The  diocese  of  the  bishop  of  Doim- 
liag  extended  from  Sliabh  Breagha  to  the  Carn  of  Dun  Cuair, 
and  from  Lochan  na-h-Lnirki  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Cluain 
Iraird  extended  from  Clochan  westwards  to  the  Sinainn,  and 
from  Ur-coillti  to  Cluain  Conari, 

The  Sees  of  Connaught. — The  diocese  of  Cluain  Ferta 
of  St.  Brendan  extended  from  the  Sinainn  to  Boirenn,  and  from 
Sliabh  Echtighe  to  the  Suca.  Thq  diocese  of  Tuaim-da-gualann 
extended  from  the  Suca  to  Ard  Carna,  aní  from  Ath-an-termainn 
to  the  Sinainn.  The  diocese  of  Conga  extended  from  Amhain 
0-m-Broin  in  the  nortlf  to  Neimthin,  and  from  Ath-an-termainn 
westwards  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Kill-Alaidh  extended  from 
Neimthin  to  Es'-ruadh,  and  from  Kill-Ard-bili  to  Srathan  Fer- 
ainn.  The  diocese  of  Ard-carna,  which  is  also  called  Ard-acadh, 
extended  from  Ard-carna  to  Sliabh-an-iarainn,  and  from  Keis 
Corainn  to  Ur-coillti.  [However,"  this  arrangement  was  made 
but  provisionally  with  regard  to  Connaught,  for  we  find  the  fol- 
io wing  condition  appended  thereto.]  "  This  distribution  has  our 
fullcst  sanction  provided  it  meet  with  the  consent  of  the  clergy 
of  Connaught.  But,  should  they  not  dêem  it  satisfactory,  let 
them  make  wh  ate  ver  other  distribution  may  seem  best  to  them- 
selves.  Whatever  division  they  may  determine  shall  meet  with. 
our  approbation.  But  there  shall,  nevertheless,  be  no  more  than 
five  bishops  in  their  province." 

The  vSees  of  Munster. — The  Arch-diocese  of  Oashel  ex- 
tended from  Sliabh  Eiblinni  to  the  river  Siuir,  and  from  Cnamh- 

^^  However,^c,    The  words  in  brack-  proceedings,' and  the  editor  has  there 

ets  are  inserted  by  the  editor,  as  from  also  supplied  a  connecting  link  between 

the  abruptness  with  which  the  succeed-  the  quotations  and  what  precedes  them, 

ing  passage,  (which  is  evídently  a  quo-  From  the  proviso  attached  to  the  res- 

tation  from    the  Resolutions  of   the  olutions    passed  with  regard    to  the 

Synod,)  is  introduced,  he  suspects  that  Sees  of  Connaught  and  Leinster,  it  is 

there  is  here  some  omission  on  the  part  evident  that  the  majority  of  the  clergy 

of  Dr.  Keating's   transcribers.     The  of  those  provinces  were  not  present. 
omission  occurs  again  in  relation  to  these 
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coill  near  Tibraid  Arann  eastwards  to  Grian  Airb  and  to  Croa 
Greni.  The  diocese  of  Lis-mor,  or  Port  Largi,  extanded  irom 
Port  Largi  to  Miledach  on  tlie  brink  of  the  Eiver  Berba,  to 
Cumar-na-tliri-n-iski,  and  thence  to  Cork ;  and  froni  tbe  Siiiir 
Bouthwards  to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Corcach  extendcd  froni 
Corcach  to  Carn  Ui  Neid,  and  from  the  soutliern  Anahain  Mor 
to  the  sea.  The  diocese  of  Eath  Muighe  Deskirt  extendcd  from 
Baei  Bera  to  Kenn-Mara,  and  from  the  Eiver  Fiai  to  the  sea. 
The  diocese  of  Kill-da-liiadh  extended  from  the  road  called 
Slighe  Dala  to  Leim  Concnlainn,  and  from  Shabh  EcLtighe 
{Slieve  Aghieê)  to  Sliabh-oighedh-an-righ  {Slieve-eeijanree)^  and 
thence  to  Sliabh  Caein,  or  Glenn  Caein.  The  diocese  of  Luim- 
nech  extended  from  Mael-carn  eastwards  by  Ath-ar-coinni-Lo- 
dain  and  LochGuir,  and  the  Lathach  Mor  or  the  Great  Bog;  and 
westwards  from  Ani,  taking  in  Ard  Padraig,  Belach  Fcbradii,  and 
Tiúach  Lias  towards  the  south  as  farás  the  Fiai  and  Tarbert,  in- 
cluding  Cuinchi  in  Thomond  and  the  Cresses  onSliabh-Oigheclh- 
an-righ  and  the  Diibh-amhain.  "And,"  [added  the  decree  of  the 
council],  "  if  any  person  go  beyond  these  limits  he  will  act  in 
vioLition  of  the  will  of  the  Detty,  and  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Patrick,  and  the  men  that  have  succeedcd  these  saints  in  the 
government  of  the  Church  of  Christ;"  and  the  tem  pie  of  St. 
Mary  in  Lnimnech  was  its  cbief  church.  The  diocese  of  Imlech 
lubair  extended  from  Claain  Caein  to  the  Eiver  Amhain  Mor, 
and  from  Cnamh-coill  near  Tibraid  Arann  to  the  Eiver  Ella. 

The  Sees  ofLeinster. — The  diocese  ofKill  Cahmígh  extend- 
ed from  Sliabh  Bladma  to  Miledach,  and  from  Grian  Airb  to  Sliabh 
Margi.  The  diocese  of  Leith-glinn  extended  frcm  Sliabh  Bladma 
to  Sliabh  Uighe  of  Leinster,  from  Sliabh  Margi  to  Belach 
Carcrach,  and  from  Belach  Mughna  to  Tigli  Molingandits  ter- 
mons.  The  diocese  of  Kill-dara  extended  from  Eos  Finn-glasi 
to  Nas  of  Leinster,  and  from  Nas  to  the  Cuniar  of  Cluain 
Iraird.  Tho  diocese  of  Glenn-da-loch  extended  from  Granach 
to  Beg  Eri,  and  from  Nas  to  Eechrainn.  The  diocese  of 
Ferna,  or  Loch  Carman  extended  from  Beg  Eri  to  Miledach 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Berba,  and  from  Sliabh  Uighe 
of  Leinster  south  wards  to  the  sea:  "And,"  [said  the  council] 
"  we  now  pass  this  decree  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
clergy.  Should  the  arrangement  therein  made  not  seem  good  to 
them,  let  them  adopt  another ;  but  there  shall  nevertheless  be 
not  more  than  five  bishops  amongst  them."  And  the  benediction 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Patrick  was 
invoked  upon  each  bishop  of  the  twenty-five,^^  here  appointed, 
that  no  Easter  might  ever  pass  o  ver  them  without  their  conse- 
crating  and  blessing  the  sacred  oil :  "  And  many  other  good  stat- 

**  Twenty-five,     Coimting  the  primates,  the  number  would  be  twentj-six. 
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utes  were  decreed  at  tliis  lioly  synod  wliich,  for  tlie  sake  of 
bievity,  are  omilted  here.''^^ 

And  tlie  benediction  of  the  Comarba  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  bis 
legate  Gilla-esbog,  bisbop  of  Luimnech;  and  the  blessing  of 
Gilla-Kellaigb,^*  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  that  is,  tlie  Primate  of 
Ireland ;  and  tíiat  of  Mael-Isa  0'h-Anmir?^  Arcbloisliop  of  Cashel, 
and  of  ali  the  laymen  and  clergymen  who  attended  that  synod 
of  Eath  Bresail,  Avas  pronounced  npon  ali  Avho  would  carry  out 
its  ordinanccs,  and  their  malediction  was  given  to  ali  who  wonld 
rebeí  against  the  same. 

It  is  read  m  the  Chronicle  of  líacluith  that,  whilst  Murlvcrtach 
0'Briain  held  the  sovcreignty  of  Ireland,  ambassadors  wcre  sent 
to  him  by  the  people  of  the  Isles,^®^reqnesting  him  to  depute 
some  man  of  the  royal  blocd  to  rule  over  their  territories  during 
the  minority  of  Amlaeibh,  or  Anlang,  son  of  Gofraidh,  who  was 
the  person  whoserightitwas  to  reign  over  their  people.  In  com- 
pliaijce  with  their  request,  we  are  told  that  Murkertach  sent  them 
a  nobleman  of  his  own  faniily,  named  Domnall,  son  of  Tadg 
0'Briain,  who  governed  them  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which, 
the  islanders  banished  him  back  to  Ireland,  becanse  he  had  be- 
gun  to  practice  tyranny  towards  them. 

We  alsoread  in  the  same  author,  that  Magnus,^"  son  of  Am- 
laeibh, son  of  Aralt,  who  was  then  King  of  Norwegia,  sent  a  cer- 
tain  embaFsy  to  Murkertach  0'Eriain,  ccmmandiDg  the  latter 
prince  to  place  npon  his  shonlders  the  shoes  of  the  said  Magnns, 
which  they  had  bronght  with  them  for  that  pnrpose :  anel,  when 
the  embassadors  had  come  into  the  presence  of  Murkertach,  and 
had  cxplained  their  mission  to  him,  he  tells  ns,  that  the  Irish 
monarch  quietly  took  those  shoes,  and  did  place  them  npon  his 

^^  Et  multa  alia  bona  statuta  sunt  in  date  alone  proves  that  it  must  have 

tac  saiicta  synodo, quae  hic  noD  scrip-  beer,  made  during  the  lifetime  of  his 

BÍmus  propter  brevitatem.  father,  Tordelbach.     The  prince  sent 

^*  G.Va-Kellaigli.     This  name  must  to  govern  these  islands  is  called,  in 

be  a  mistake,  or  by  it  we  must  under-  their  chronicles,  Dofnald,  son  of  Tade. 

stand  Kellach,  son  ofAedh.  ^^  Magnus.     This  was  the  powerful 

^  Maeí-Is%  Oli-Anrairi  died  at  Lis-  Norwegian  King  Magnus,  ruler  over 

mor  of  St.  Mochuda,  in  tlie  88th  year  Norway,  the  Hebridcs,  anel  the  Isle  of 

of  bis  age,  in  the  year  1135.     He  is  Man.     The  Scandinavian,  as  well  as 

styled  Bishop  of  Port  Largi  and  chief  the  Irish  aulhorities,  show  that  he  en- 

Beníor  of  Ireland  in  the  Irish  annals,  tertained  the  project  of  adding  IreJand 

but   not  Archbishop    of    Cashel,   as  to  his  other  conquests.    The  marriage 

here.  of  his  son  Sigurd  with  the  daughter  of 

^°  The  people  of  the  Isles.    The  peo-  Murkertach  formed  part  of  his  plan. 

pie  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are  meant.    The  He  invaded  Ireland  in  A.  D.  1098, 

Chronicles  of  Man  state,  under  the  and,  having  landed   at  Dublin,  was 

year  1075,  that  this  application  had  there  met  by  a  large  force  of  the  Irish. 

been  made  to  Murkertach  0'Briain,  However,  no  battle  took  place  then, 

but,  as  our  histories  justly  remark,  the  for  a  peace  was  concluded,  in  conso- 
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shoulders  :'*  and  that,  wlieii  the  nobles  in  attendance  were  fiUed 
with  indignation  at  having  witnessed  Ms  act,  and  had  begun  to 
rebuke  him  for  wliat  he  had  done,  Murkertach  made  answer  to 
them  by  saying,  *'  I  prefer  that  this  tliing  should  now  be  dpne 
by  me  than  that  Magnus  sbould  devastate  even  one  single  prov- 
ince  of  Ireland." 

Nevertheless,  Magnus,  soon  after,  eqnipped  a  large  íleet,  with 
wbicli  he  made  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  with  the  intention  of 
musing  ruin  and  desolation  therein;  but,  when  he  had  come  near 
to  the  Irish  shore,  snch  was  his  eagerness  to  begin  hostilities,  that 
both  himself  and  his  wife  immediately  left  the  íleet  and  made  a 
landing:  and  then,  after  his  landing,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  laid  an  ambusca^e  for  him,  in  which  he  fell,  together 
with  the  band  that  had  followed  him  upon  that  inroad.  There- 
upon,  when  the  forces,  which  he  had  left  after  him  on  board  the 


quence  of  which  the  Irish  king  bestow- 
ed  his  daughter's  hand  upon  Sigurd, 
whom  his  i'ather  had  made  King  of 
Isles.  Notwithstanding  this,  Magnus 
inyaded  the  country  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing  year,  when  he  was  cut  oíf  as 
above  stated.  The  chronicler  of  Man 
states  that  this  invader  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Patrick,  in  Down. — 
See  Moore. 

^  Placed  the  shoes  upon  his  shoulders. 
Our  native  chroniclers  say  nothing  of 
this  circumstance.  0'Halloran  denies  it 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Mac  Bruaidin 
chronicle.  He  says  that "  this  valuable 
record  teils  us  that  a  Danish  prince  did 
send  such  a  message  to  Murkertach,  who 
ordered,  in  presence  of  his  court,  that 
the  ears  of  the  embassadors  should  be 
cut  OÍF,  telling  them  to  inform  their  mas- 
ter  that  such  was  his  answer  to  his  de- 
mand."  He  further  tells  us  that  it 
Was  in  consequence  of  this  act  that 
Magnus  invaded  Ireland  as  above  re- 
lated. 

However,  the  chief  adversary  of  this 
prince,  was  not  a  foreigner ;  it  was  the 
king  of  Ailech,  Domnall  OXochlainn, 
chief  of  the  0'NeilIs,  and  founder  of  the 
sept  of  0'Lochlainn  or  Mac  Loughlin, 
of  Ulster.  During  this  whole  reign, 
though,  perhaps,  the  ablest  prince  that 
claimed  to  rule  over  Ireland  from  the 
days  of  Brian  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
Murkertach  found  a  man  nearly  every 
way  his  equal  in  this  northern  chieftaia. 


In  A.  D.  1101,  0'Briain  did,  indeed, 
make  his  famous  circuit  of  Ireland,  at 
the  head  of  the  men  of  Leinster,  Mun- 
ster,  Meath,  Osraide  and  Connaught, 
when  he  plundered  the  territories  of 
the  Kinel  Eogain  and  Kinel  Conaill, 
and  destroyed  the  fortress  of  Ailech ; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  the  king  of 
these  northern  tribes  ever  made  sub* 
mission  to  his  rule.  However,  the 
fortunes  of  0'Lochlainn  soon  after 
recovered  this  temporary  overthrow 
and,  towards  the  end  of  Murkertach 's 
life,  he  was  certainly  more  powerful 
than  the  nominal  monarch.  The 
northerns  name  him  amongsí  the  Irish 
monarchs,  and  assign  him  a  reign  of 
twenty  -  seven  years  cotemporaneous 
with  that  of  his  rival.  He  survived 
the  latter  for  two  years.  His  death  is 
thus  recorded.  "  A.  D.  1121.  Dom- 
nall, son  of  Ardgar,  son  of  Lochlainn, 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  Irish  for 
personal  form,  family,  sense,  prowess, 
prosperity,  and  happiness — for  the  be- 
stowing  of  riches  aud  food  both  upon 
the  mighty  and  the  needy — died  at 
Doiri  Ooluim  Killi  (Derry)  after  hav- 
ing been  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  and  eight  in  the 
kingdom  o'f  Ailech,  in  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday, 
the  5th  of  the  Ides  of  February, 
being  the  festival  of  St.  Machuarog."— 
Four  Masters. '  *. 
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fleet,  had  heard  that  tlieir  cilieftain  liad  tlius  fallen,  tliey  set  sail 
homewards  for  Norwegia. 

This  Murkertach.  0'J3riain,  of  wliom  we  have  been  treating,  at 
leBgth  died^^  penitently  at  Árd  Macha,  and  was  buried  at  Kill- 
da-luadli,  after  íive  years'  suffering  from  a  languisliing  disease.^* 

TORDELBACH    MOR   0'CO]S"COBAIR,'^  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.  1119.^'— Tordelbacli  Mor,^'  son  of  Euaidrí  O^Concobair, 
of  tbe  line  of  Erimhon,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  fo^ 


«^  Murkertach  died,  «  A.  B.  1119, 
Murkertach  Ua  Briain,  king  of  Ire- 
land, prop  of  the  glory  and  niagnifi- 
cence  of  the  West  of  the  world,  died, 
after  the  victory  of  sovereignty  and 
penance,  on  the  festival  òf  St.Moehae- 
mog  of  Liath,  on  the  4th  of  the  Ides 
of  March,  and  was  interred  in  the 
church  of  KiIT-da-luadh  (Killaloe),  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  illness." — Four 
Masters. 

^  A  languishing  disease.  "In  the 
year  1114,  he  was  seized  withan  at- 
tack  of  illness  so  violent  as  to  incapaci- 
tate  him  for  the  time  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom ;  and  a  chance  of 
succession  was  thus  offered  to  his  am- 
bitious  brother,  Dermod  (Diarmaid), 
of  whom  that  prince  eagerly  took  ad- 
vantage.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever,  an  amicable  arrangement  appears 
to  have  been  entered  into  by  the  two 
brothers  ;  and  tlís^  monarch,  finding  his 
malady  continue,  and  being  desirous  of 
passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  se- 
clusion  and  devotion,  resigned  the  royal 
authority  into  Dermod'8  hand,  and  took 
holy  orclers  in  the  monastery  of  Lis- 
more  (Lis-mor)." — Moore. 

As  shall  be  seen,  Diarmaid  succeeded 
him  not  as  sovereign  of  Ireland,  but  as 
king  of  Munster.  This  Diarmaid, 
younger  brother  of  Murkertach  Mor, 
was  the  founder  of  the  0'Briens,  princes 
of  Thomond.  Murkertach  himself  left 
three  sons,  namely,  Domnall  Gearr- 
lamhach,  or  the  short-handed,  a  distin- 
guished  warrior,  who  was  appointed 
lord  of  the  íbreigners  of  Dublin  during 
his  father's  reign  ;  having  resiçned 
this  position  in  1118,  and  entered  lioly 
orders,  he  died,  in  1135,  at  an  advanced 


age,  in  the  monastery  of  Lis-mor.  Of 
Mathghamhain  {Mahow^  or  Mahon, 
ancestor  of  the  Mac  Mahbns,  lords  of 
Oorca  Baskinn,  in  the  south  of  the^ 
cotint^  of  Olare,  whose  death  is  re- 
corded  by  the  Four  Masters  under 
A.  D.  1129,  the  posterity  are  now 
the  sole  surviving  representativos  of 
Murkertach  Mor  0'Briain.  Of  his 
third  son,  Kenneidigh,  nothing  further 
than  the  name  is  known. 

^*  0'Concobair  ;  usually  spelled 
0'Conchobhair  in  modern  Irish,  in 
which  it  is  pronounced  O' Connoghooir^ 
and  often,  but  very  corruptly,  O^Crog- 
hooir.  It  has  been  anglicized  0'Gonnor. 

^  A.  D.  1119.  Tordelbach  is  not 
considered  to  have  become  powerfiil 
enough  to  be  styled  nominal  monarch 
for  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of 
Murkertach  Mor,  and  for  fifteen  after 
that  of  Domnall  0'Lochlain.  Having 
recorded  the  death  of  the  latter,  0'Fla- 
herty  tells  us  that  the  supreme  regai 
seat  of  Ireland  lay  vacant  for  fifteea 
years,  and  that  the  true  date  of  Tor- 
delbach's  accession  to  the  supreme 
power,  was  A.  D.  1136,  wheiíce,  until 
his  death  in  A;  D.  1156,  there  elapsed 
twenty  years. 

3^  ToKDELBACH  IT.  Duríng  the  fifteen 
years  of  interregnum  that  preceded  the 
accession  of  this  prince  to  supreme 
power  in  1136,  his  most  power  fui  rival 
was  Ooncobar  0'Briain,  surnamed 
na  g-Catharach  {na  Gaharagh),  L  e. 
of  the  fortresses,  who  succeeded  hia 
father,  Diarmaid,  on  the  throne  of 
Munster,  in  A.  D.  1120.  Twice,  in 
the  cGLirse  of  two  successsve  ^yeara 
(1132  and  1133),  this  brave  and  able 
prince  carried  the  war  into  the  heart 
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twenty  years.  It  was  in  his  reign  tliat  tte  foUowing  deeds  wera 
done. 

.  It  was  he  tliat  erected  tliree  great  bridges^*  in  Coíinatiglit, 
namelj,  tlie  bridges  of  Ath-luain  and  Ath-crochta,  on  the  Sma- 
inu ;  and  ihe  bridge  of  Dun  Leogha,  gn  thc  Suca. 

This  Tordelbach  made  a  liosting  into  Munster,'^  wliere  he  pil- 
laged  Cashel  and  Ard-Fiiiain^;  but  wlien  he  was  marcliing  to  pil- 
lage  tlie  latter  place,  a  bocly  of  the  Munstermen  attackcd  bis 
ariiiy  ou  the  rear  and  slew  Aedh  0'h-Eidin,  King  of  Ui  Fiacrach 
Aidni,  Muredach  0'Flalhbertaigh,''  King  of  lar-Connaeht,  and 
many  other  nobles  who  are  not  enumeratcd  here.  After  this, 
Tordelbach  proceeded  to  Corcach  Mumhan''  whither  he  brought 
a  numerous  force,  both  by  sea  and  L^md,  and  there  he  divicled 
Munster  into  twQ  equal  parts.     The  more  soulhern  of  thcse  he 


of  Connauglit,  aiid  defeated  Tordel- 
bach upoii  his  own  ground.  Having 
deíeated  the  king  of  Leinster  and  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  he  led  his  forces  into 
Connaught  a  third  time,  determined  to 
bring  the  struggle  for  snpremacy  to  a 
final  issue,  when  the  clergy  interfered 
to  prevent  bloodshed,  and,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam, 
a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  pi-inces.  This  peace  was  event- 
nally  followed  by  a  great  preponderance 
of  power  on  the  side  of  the  king  of 
Connaught,  who,  "  availing  himself  of 
the  hereditary  jealousy  of  the  Euge- 
nians  (Eoganachta)  respecting  Iheir 
right  of  alternate  succession  to  the 
Munster  throne,  separated  this  gallant 
tribe  from  the  Dalcassians,  and  even 
iiUroduced  for  a  time  desertion  araongst 
the  brave  Dalg-Cais  themselves." — See 
Moore. 

^'  Tíiree  bridges.  «A.  D.  1120.— 
The  bridge  of  Ath-luain,  the  bridge 
of  Ath-croich,  on  the  Sinainn,  and  the 
bridge  of  Dun-Leodha,  on  the  Suca, 
were  made  by  Tordelbach  0'Concobar, 
king  of  Connought." — Four  Masters. 
Ath-luain  is  now  known  as  Athlone ; 
Ath-croich,  or  Ath-crochta,  lies  near 
Shannon  Harbor ;  and  the  bridge  of 
Dun-Leodha,  or  Dun-Leogha  (Doon- 
Loe),  crossed  the  river  Suck  opposite 
Dnnlo  síreet,  in  the  present  towa  of 
BalUnasloe.— 0'D. 

The  royal  fair  of  Talti  was  this 
year  celebrated  by  Tordelbach,  who 


thereby  indicated  his  claim  to  the  sove- 
r.eignty  of  Ireland. 

^^  Hcsting  into  Munster.  A.D.  11 21. 
An  army  was  led  by  Tordelbach  O 'Con- 
cobair  and  the  men  of  Connaught,  into 
Desmond,  when  they  plundered  the  ter- 
ritories  of  both  laymeu  and  eccJcsiast- 
ics,  from  Mao-h  Femhinn  (South  Tippe- 
rary)  to  Traigh-Li  (Tralee) .  He  aiso 
made  another  predatory  excursion,  until 
he  reached  the  termon  lands  of  Lis-mor, 
and  obtained  countless  cattle  spoils ; 
but  he  lost,  on  that  occasion,  Muredach 
0'Flathertaigh,  lord  of  West  Con- 
naught, Aedh  0'h-Eidin,  lord  of  Ui 
Fiacrach  Aidni,  Muirgheas  0'Lcrcaiq, 
and  many  others." — Four  Masters. 

''  0'Flathberiaigh.;  in  English,  0'- 
Flaherty.  The  tribe  name  of  the 
OFlaherties  was  Muinter  Murcadha, 
and  they  were,  originally,  chieftains  of 
Magh  Seola,  now  the  barony  of  Clare, 
in  the  county  of  Galway.  They  w^ere 
of  the  royal  race  of  Connaught,  being 
descended  from  Duach  Tengumha,  sou 
of  Fergus,  son  of  Muredach  Mael-lethan, 
king  of  Connaught,  about  A.  D.  620, 
byjiis  son  Fergus,  whilst  the  0'Con- 
nors",  kings  of  Connaught,  are  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  the  same  Duach 
Tengumha. 

^'  Corcach  Mumhan ;  i.  e.,  Cork,  of 
Munster.  "A.  D.  1127.  An  army 
was  led  by  Tordelbach  0'Concobair, 
by  sea  and  land,  until  he  reached  Cor- 
cach Mor,  in  Munster ;  and  he  drove< 
Cormac  [Mac  Carthaigh],  king  of  Des? 
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gave  to  Donncadh  Mac  Cartliaigli,^^  and  the  moro  nortlieni  to 
Concobar  0'Briain ;  ai;d  írom  thcm  botli  he  carried  oíf  thirty 
liostages. 

It  was  alDOTit  this  time  tlie  Templepf  Cormac^''  was  consecrated 
at  Cashel,  in  presence  of  a  great  asscmblage  of  tlie  iiobles  and  the 
clergyiTien  of  Munster,wlio  attended  tbereat.  This  took  placo  in 
the  }^ear  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  one  liundred  and  thiity-four. 
Soon  after,  Cormac  Mac  Cartliaigli,  King  of  Munster,  was  treacli- 
erously  murdered"*"  by  Concobar  (coi-rectly  by  Tordelbach) 
0'Briain,  wbo  was  liis  own  son-in-law  and  gossip.     Some  time 


mond  into  Lis-mor,  and  divided  Mun- 
ster iuto  three  parts,  and  carried  off 
thirty  liostages  írom  tbat  country." — 
Four  Masters. 

^  Donncadh  Mac  Carthaigh.  He 
was  the  younger  brother  of  Cormac, 
mentioned  in  the  last  note.  He  had 
traitorously  joined  Tordelbach  with  a 
large  body  of  Eoganachta,  and'  was  re- 
warded  ibr  deserting  his  chieftain  by 
the  deposition  of  his  brother,  who  was 
then  compelled  by  the  invader  to  cnter 
the  monastery  of  Lismore.  Donncadh 
was,  howevçi*,  expelled  into  Connanght, 
with  two  thousaud  of  his  adherents, 
almost  immediately  after. 

Then  Cormac,  by  the  aid  of  Con- 
cobar 0'Briain,  resumed  the  sovereign- 
ty  of  Besiapnd.  After  this,  there  was 
a  naval  engagement  between  the  men 
of  Connaught  and  Munster,  in  which 
the  latter  were  again  defeatcd.  Tor- 
delbach had  previously  made  another 
naval  expedition  to  Desmond,  in  A.  D. 
1124,  when  he  seized  upon  the  fleet  of 
South  Munster.  In  the  same  year 
(1224),  we  read  of  his  having  put  to 
death  the  hc^tages  of  Cormac  Mac 
Carthaigh,  among  whom  was  that 
prince's  son.  In  A.  D.  1126,  the  king 
of  Connaught,  having  succeeded  in 
making  his  son  king  of  LL^inster  and 
Dublin,  had  again  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed  the  king  of  Desmond,  at  Slabh--an- 
Caidhligb,  in  Kerry.  On  this  occa- 
Bion,  having  continued  encamped  in 
Ormond  from  Lammas  to  the  festival 
of  St.  Brjghitt  {Breeyith),hQ plundered 
Munster  as  far  as  Glenn  Maghair,  near 
Cork,  and  the  south  of  Osraide.  "  A 
great  storm  of  war,'*  say  our  annalists, 
^  then  raged  throujg^hout  ali  Ireiand,  so 


that  Kellach,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick, 
had  to  be  a  year  and  one  month  from 
Ard  Macha,  establishing  peaçe  among 
the  meu  of  Ireiand,  and  promulgating 
good  rules  and  customs  amongst  tha 
clergy." — See  Fcur  Masters. 

^^  The  Temple  of  Cormac.  Some 
suppose  this  temple  to  be  what  is  now 
called  King  Cormac 's  Chape),  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  while  many  persons, 
with,  perhaps,  equal  reason,  suppose  it 
to  have  been  some"  other  ediíicc,  on 
whose  site  the  present  ruined  Cathedral 
stands.  The  erection  is  thus  recorded  : 
*'  A.  D.  1134.  A  church,  which  was 
erected  by  Cormac,  grandson  of  Cart- 
hach,  king  of  Cashel,  was  consecrated 
by  a  synod  of  the  clergy,  assembled  in 
one  place." — Four  Mast  rs. 

""^  Cormac  murdered.  A  great  rais- 
tako  has  been  here  committed,  either 
by  Keating  or  his  transcribers,  in  nam- 
ing  Concobar  0'Briain  as  the  insti- 
gator  of  lhe  murder  of  the  piops  and 
muniíicent  Cormac.  He  was  slain  at 
the  instigation  of  Tordelbach  0'Briain, 
lhe  brother  of  Concobar,  as  is  seen  by 
the  folloY/ing  entry :  ''A.  D.  1138. 
Cormac,  son  of  Muredach,  son  of  Cart- 
hach,  king  of  Desmond,  bishop  of  the 
kings  of  Ireiand  for  the  bestowal  of 
jewela  and  wealth  upon  tbe  clergy  and 
the  churchcs,  an  improver  of  territories, 
w^as  treacherously  killed  in  his  own 
house  by  Tordelbach,  son  of  Diarmaid 
0'Briain,  and  by  the  two  sons  of  0'Con- 
cobair  -  Kiarraide." — >  Fcur  Masters. 
Some  doubt  the  fact  of  Cormac's  hav- 
ing been  really  a  bishop  as  well  as  a 
king.  He  may,  nevertheless,  haveactu- 
ally  entered  holy  orders  when  driven 
into  the  monastery  of  Lis-mor  in  1127, 
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after  tliis,  Maelmaedog/^  called  Malachias,  who  was  Arclibialiop 
both  of  Eri  and  Alba,  died. 

Tordelbacli  0'Concobair  a  second  time  invaded  Munster  with 
a  large  army,  composed  of  tlie  strength  of  Connaught,  Leinster, 
Meath,  Tebtha  anel  0'Euairc's  conntry.  With  this  he  traversed 
Munster  in  a  hostile  manner,  nntil  he  arrived  at  Glenn  Maghair/^ 
where  he  was  met  by  Tordelbach  0'Briain,  King  of  Munster,  and 
the  son  of  Concobar  0'Briain  and  the  men  of  Munster.  Three 
battalions*'  was  the  strength  of  their  host.  Thereupon,  the  battle 
of  Moin  Mor*'^  was  contended  between  them;*^  and  the  Dal  g-Cais 


by  Torbelbach  0'Concobair,  and  after 
the  birth  of  liis  children.  He  is  the 
,ancestor  of  ali  the  septs  of  the  Mac 
Carthies,  kings  of  Desmond. 

*^  Maelmaedog,  The  family  name 
of  this  distinguished  ecclesiastic  was 
0'Morgair.  He  succeeded  to  the  suc- 
cessorship  of  St.  Patrick  in  A.  D.  1132, 
and  his  eminent  sanctity  and  Christian 
zeal  have  been  rewarded  by  his  canon- 
ization  under  the  baptismal  name  of 
Malachias.  He  died  in  A.  D.  1148,  in 
the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
14th  year  of  his  primacy,  during  which 
he  had  been  twice  appointed  as  Legate 
of  the  Pope  to  the  Irish  church. 

^  Glenn  Maghair ;  now  Glanmire, 
near  Cork.  The  king  of  Irelaud  Avas 
here  joined  by  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cor- 
mac  Mac  Carthaigh,  now  king  of  Des- 
mond, and  a  large  portion  of  the  Eoga- 
nachta,  at  whose  solicitation  he  is  said 
to  have  made  this  invasion  of  Munster. 
It  would  appear  that  a  portion  of  the. 
Dal  g-Cais  was  also  in  the  monarch's 
army  under  Tadg  GJe  0'Briain,  a  pre- 
tender to  the  throne  of  Thomond,  who 
had  fled  for  protection  to  Connaught. 

^^  Battalions.  The  Irish  cath  (cah) 
or  battalion,  consisted  of  3,000  men. 
There  were  then  9,000  of  the  Dal  g- 
Cais  engaged  in  this  íight. 

^^  Moin  Mor ;  i,  e.,  the  Large  Bog. 
There  are  several  places  of  this  name 
in  Munster,  but  that  where  this  bat- 
tle was  fought  would  seem  to  be 
Moanmore,  in  the  parish  of  Emly  and 
coúnty  of  Tiporary. — O' D. 

*'  The  battle  fought  upon  this  occa- 
sion  in  which  the  Munstermen  suflfered 
the  greatest  overthrow  they  had  receiv-» 
ed  since  the  battle  of  Belach  Mughna, 


where  Cormac,  son  of  Calinnan,  fell,  in 
A.  D.  903,  is  thus  recorded  :  "  A.  D. 
1151.  An  army  was  led  by  Tordel- 
bach Ua  Concobair  into  Munster,  and 
Diarmaid  Mac  Mttrcadha,  king  of 
Leinster,  went  to  join  him  with  the 
Leinstermen.  They  plundered  Mun- 
ster before  them,  until  they  reached 
Moin  Mor.  The  Dal  g-Cais,  the  meu 
of  West  Munster,  and  the  Sil  Briain, 
had  set  out  on  a  predatory  excursion 
into  Desmond  under  Tordelbach  Ua 
Briain,  king  of  Munster  ;  and,  on  their 
return  from  the  south,  they  fell  in  with 
the  men  of  Connaught,  Leinster,  and 
Meath.  A  battle  was  then  fought,  in 
which  the  men  of  Munster  were  defeat- 
ed  and  slaughtered.  Seven  thousand 
was  the  number  of  the  Munstermen 
that  fell  in  this  battle  of  Moin  Mor. 
According  to  the  Book  of  Lecan,  the 
following  are  the  chieftains  who  were 
there  slain  :  Murkertach,  son  of  Con- 
cobar 0'Briain,  lord  of  Thomond,  the 
second  best  man  of  the  Dal  g-Cais ; 
Lugaidh,  son  of  Domnall  0'Briain ; 
Mac  Conmara,  lord  of  Ui  Casin  j  2 
of  the  Ui  Kennadigh  (0'Kennedies) ; 
8  of  the  Ui  Degadh  (0'Deas),  with 
Flathbeii^ach  Ua  Degadh ;  9  of  the  Ui 
Senchain  (0'Shannahans)  ;  5  ofthe  Ui 
Cuinn  (0'Quins) ;  5  of  the  Ui  Grada 
(0'Gradies),  with  Aneslis  Ua  Grada; 
24  of  the  Ui  Ogain  (0'Hogans)  ;  4  of 
the  Ui  Aichir  {0'Hehirs  or  Hares);  the 
grandson  of  Eocaidh  0'Loingsigh 
70'Lynch) ;  4  of  the  Ui  Neill-Buidhe 
(the  0'NèiUs  of  Tradraide,  in  the  conn- 
ty  of  OlareJ  ;  and  5  of  the  Ui  Echtig- 
herna  (0'Aherns) ;  with  numbers  of 
good  men  besides  them ;  and  there  sur- 
vived  but  one  shattered  battalion  of 
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and  the  men  of  Miinster  were  vanquished  therein,  and  tiie  numbers 
of  their  people  that  were  slain  went  beyond  reckoning.  Tordel- 
bacli  (0'Briain)  was  tlien  exiled  to  Tir  Eogain/^  and  Tordelbach 
0'Concobair  made  a  partition  of  Munster  between  Tadg  0'Briaiii 
and  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cormac  Mac  Cartliaigh. 

It  was  yery  soon  after  tbis  victory  wben  Tordelbacli  0'Conco- 
bair,  King  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  died,*'  in  his  sixty-eigbtli 
year,  and  lie  was  buried  beside  tlie  great  altar  of  St.  Kiaran, 
at  CIuain-mic-Nois. 

Great,  indeed,  were  the  legacies  wbicli  tliis  prince  left  to  the 
clergy  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  namely,  four  hundred  and  forty 
ounces  of  gold,  and  forty  marks  of  silver,  and  ali  the  other  valu- 
able  treasures  he  possessed,  both  cnps  and  precious  stones,  both 
steeds  and  cattle  and  robes,  chess-boards,  bows,  qniverS;  arrows, 
equipments,  w^enpons,  armor  and  utensils.  And  he  himself 
pointed  out  the  manner  in  which  its  particnlar  portion  thereof 
should  be  distributed  to  each  church,  according  to  its  rank  and 
order. 

It  was  abont  this  time  that  Tadg  0'Lonnargain,^^  Bishop  of 
Kill-da-luadh,  died. 

MURKERTACH  O^LOCHLAINN,*^  ARD-BIGH, 

Go  Fresabra, 
A.  D.  1156/° — Mnrkertach,  sonof  Niall  Mac  Lochlainn,  of  the 


the  three  tliat  had  come  to  that  place. 
On  the  8Í(le  of  Connaught  were  slain, 
Tadg,  son  of  Liathach  0'Concobair ; 
Murkertach  Ua  Cathalain,  chief  of 
Clan  Fogartaigh  ;  and  Maelrnanaidh 
0'Follamhain,  chief  of  Clann  Uadach  ; 
4  of  the  Luighni ;  and  many  others. 
Chief  sway  over  Munster  was  assumed 
by  Tordelbach  Ua  Concobair,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  Tordelbach  Ua  Bri- 
ainwas  banished." — See  Four  Masters. 

^^  Tir  Eogain.  Through  the  rising 
power  of  Murkertach  0'Lochlainn, 
prince  of  this  country,  the  exiled  king 
of  Munster  was  restored  to  his  domin- 
ions  in  1154. 

^^  Tordelbach  died.  «  A.  D.  11Õ6.— 
Tordelbach  0'Concobair,  king  of  Con- 
naught, Meath,  Brefni,  and  Munster, 
and  of  ali  Ireland  with  opposition, 
flood  of  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  Ire- 
land, a  man  full  of  charity,  niercy,  hos- 
pitality,  and  chivalry,  died,  after  the 
68th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
at-Cluain-mic-Nois,  beside  the  altar  of 


Kiaran,  having  made  his  will  and  dis- 
tributed gold,  silver,  cows,  and  horses 
araong  the  clergy  and  churches  of  Ire- 
land in  general." — Fcur  Masters. 

This  prince  had  been  inaugurated 
chieftain  of  his  own  tribe,  the  Sil 
Muredaigh',  in  A.  D.  1106,  so  that  he 
had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  been  in 
the  enjoyment  of  regai  power,  either  as 
chief  of  his  tribe,  king  of  Connaught, 
or  monarch  of  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land for  full  half  a  century.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  Connaught  branch  of 
the  line  of  Erimhon  that  had  received 
the  title  of  Ard-righ,  or  monarch  of 
Ireland ;  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  king 
of  Ireland,  A.  D.  358-365,  being  the 
last  of  his  direct  ancestors  who  had 
been  saluted  sovereign.  From  Br  ia», 
son  of  this  Eocaidh,  Tordelbach  0'Con- 
cobair was  the  23rd  descendant  in  the 
male  line  —  See  Pedigree  of  0'Ccnnor 
Roe,Fart'ni, 

^^  Tadg  0'Lonnargam ;  otherwise 
0'Longargain.   He  died  in  A.  D.  1161, 
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liiie  of  Erimhon,"  lield  the  sovereigDty  of  Letli  Cuinn,  and  of 
tlie  greatcr  part  of  Ireland,  for  cigliteen  years  f"  at  the  end  of  whicli, 
he  was  siain  by  the  men  of  Fernmagli  and  the  IJi  Briuin  (of 
BrefLH). 

It  was  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  this  man,  that  an 
assembly  and  general  council  of  the  Irish  church  was  convened 
at  Kenaiinus,"  of  Meath,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-tvvo,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  tho 
Catholic  Fcdth,  and  of  purifying  and  correcting  the  cnstoms  of 
the  people;  morcover,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  fo.iir  Arch- 
bishops,  and  of  pres3nting  each  of  theni  with  íx  paUiumj'"^  for ^ 
befora  thcn,  there  weré  but  two  Archbishops  in  Ireland,  namely, 
the  Primata  of  Ard  Macha  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel.  Gilki- 
Criost  0'Gonari,  Bishop  of  Lis-mor,  head  of  the  rnonks  of  Ireland 
and  Apostolic  Legate,  together  with  a  cardinal,  named  Johannes 
Papiron,"^"  were  the  supcriors  appointed  by  the  Pope  to  preside 
at  thai  council,  which  was  commissioned  to  make  regulations  for 
the  government  of  the  Ghurch  of  Ireland,  and  to  rcform  its  disci- 
pline, and  also  to  do  a  thing  which  Ireland  took  more  to  heart 
than  these,  namely,  to  distribute  the  four  Pallia;  for  Ireland 


four  years  aftcr  tlie  monarcli  in  whose 
reign  he  is  here  improperly  entered. 

'^^  0'Lochlímm,  The  sept  descanded 
from  tliis  prince  iiow  more  generally 
style  themselves  Mac  Loughlin,  and 
aro  still  numerous  in  Ulster.  Thcy 
are  of  the  same  tribe  as  tl^e  0'Neills 
of  Tyrone,  of  which  sept  they  are  tlie 
elder  branch.  They  miist  be  distinguish- 
ed  from  the  CLochIainns  or  0'Loagh- 
lins,  of  Burren,  in  the  comity  of  Olare, 
who  aro  of  a  total ly  diíferent  stock. 

^  A.  D.  1156.  ''The  first  year  of 
Mm-kerlach  0'Lochlainn  over  Ireland." 
—Four  Masters. 

"  MunKEiiTAcii  ITT.  Keating's  ac- 
count  would  throw  this  king'3  reign 
several  years  behind  its  real  time.  The 
date  here  given  has  been  ascertained 
and  received  as  the  correct  one  by  om* 
other  historie  authorities. — See  0'Fla- 
herty,  0\HaUoran,  Moore,  ^c. 

®'^  Eighteen  'years.  He  reigned  for 
only  ten  years,  but  during  this  brief, 
though  evontful  period,  he  succeeded  in 
having.himself  acknowledged  king  of 
Ireland  gan  fresabradh,  i.  e.,  without 
opposition  :  for,  in  the  year  1161,  Diar- 
maid  Mac  Murcadha,  king  of  Leinster, 
paid  him  homage  for  his  kingdom; 
Kuaidri  0'Concobair  gave  him  host- 


ages  from  Ui  Briain,  Conmacni,  Meath, 
and  the  half  of  Munster.  On  this  oc- 
casion,  O'0oncobair  accepted  tlie  king- 
dom of  Oonnaught,  and  the  half  of 
that  of  Meath  at  his  hands  ;  tho  other 
half  of  Meath  0'Lochlainn  conferred 
upon  Diarmaid  0'Maeisechlainn  (0'- 
Melaghlin),  its  rightfiil  king.  At  the 
same  time,  he  coníirmed  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murcadha  as  king  of  Leinster.  With- 
in  the  same  year,  he  again  met  "  the 
men  of  Ireland,  both  laity  and  clergy, 
at  Ath-na-Dairbrighe  (now  Dervor,  in 
Meath),  where  he  obtained  ali  their 
hostages.  Murkertach  0'Loohlainn 
was,  therefore,  monarch  of  Ireland, 
without  opposition."— Fowr  Ma  teVs. 

^^  Kenannas.  According  to  the 
Four  Masters,  it  was  at  Uroichet-Atha 
or  Drogheda,  that  this  council  was  . 
held.  it  met,  not  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Murkertach  0'Lochlainn,  but  four 
years  before  the  death  of  his  predeces- 
sor as  nominal  monarch  of  Ireland. 

"  Pallium,  i.  e.f  the  robe  of  state 
of  an  archbishop.     Its  plural  is  pallia. 

^  Johannes  Papiron;  other wise  Jo- 
hannes Paparo.  This  cardinal  had  ar- 
rived  in  Ireland  during  the  year  before 
that  in  which  was  held  the  synod  of  Kells, 
as  is  seen  by  the  foUowing  entry :  "A.  D 
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tliouglit  it  enough^®  to  liave  one  pallium  at  Ari  ^Macha  and 
anotlier  at  Casliel :  it  was  more  especially"  by  the  cliurclies  of 
Ard  Macha  and  of  Dun-da-leth-glas  tliat  it  was  considered  an  in- 
fringement  upon  privilege  to  have  pallia  granted  to  any  other 
sees  besides  those  of  Ard  Macha  and  Cashel ;  for  it  is  tlins  we 
are  informed  by  the  ancient  record  of  tlie  church  of  Cluain  Aid- 
nech,  in  which  the  substance  of  what  was  transacted  at  this  coun* 
cil  has  been  set  down.  When,  indeed,  the  members  of  the  coan- 
cil  were  met  in  session,  they  instituted  certain  laudable  customs 
and  ordinances  at  the  granting  of  the  four  pallia.  líere  foUow 
the  words  of  the  old  book  of  history,  which  was  written  at  Cluain 
Aiduech,  of  St.  Fintann,  in  Laeighis:  *'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thonsand  one  hundred  and  íifty-two,  from  the  incarnatioD  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  a  bissextile  year,  a  famous  council 
was  held  at.  Kenannus,  in  the  season  of  spring,  presidi  ng  o  ver 
which,  Johannes,  Lord  Cardinal  and  a  priest  of  the  blessed  St. 
Lawrence  in  Dâmaso,  assisted  by  twenty-tvvo  bishops,  íive  elect, 
with  very  many  abbots  andpriors,  on  the  part  of  the  holy  apostles, 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the  Apostolic  Lord,  Bugenius,  extirpated 
and  condemned  simony  and  usury  by  every  means,  and  com* 
manded  by  apostolic  authority  that  tythes  should  be  paid.  He  pre* 
sented  four  j^allia  to  the  four  Archbishops  of  Ireland,  namely,  to 
those  of  Dublin,  Tuam,  Cashel,  and  Armagh.  He,  moreovei*, 
ordained  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  as  primate  over  the  others 
as  was  meet ;  and  then,  immediately  after  the  council  was  dis- 
missed.  Cardinal  Jobannes  cominenced  his  voyage  on  the  ninth 
of  the  Kalends  of  April  and  went  across  the  seas.  The  folio w- 
ing  were  the  bishops  who  assisted  at  that  counciV^  namely,  Gilla- 

1151.    A  cardinal  of  the  Comarba  of    apud  Ceanannus  celebratum  fuit; 

8t.  Peter,  namely,  Johannes  Papiron, 

arrived  in  Ireland  to  establish  rules 

and  good  morais,  and  to  correct  ali 

from    their    faults.     He'  remai ned    a 

week  in  the  house  of  the  Comarba  of 

St.  Patrick,  and  imparted  his  bless- 

ing." — Four  Masters. 

^'^  For  Ireland  thought  it  enough,  &c. 
Oir  ba  leorle  h-E'mmi  pallium  in  Ard 
Macha  2igus  pallium  i  g-Caiseal. — Orig- 
inal Gaeíic. 

^^'  It  was  more  eí^pecially.  Agus  go 
li-airighthe,  is  tar  sarughadh  eaglaise 
Arda  Macha  agus  Dain-da-leath-glas 
do  bhiadh  acht  pallium  in  Ard  Macha 
agus  pallium  i  g-Caiseal. — Original 
Gaelic. 

^  MCLYII,  anno  ab  incarnatione 
domini  nostri  Jesu  Glhristi,  bissextili, 
no))i]e  concilium  in  vernali  tempere 
39 


m 

quo  presidens  domiuus  Johannes,  cardi- 
nalis,  presbyter  beati  Laurentii  in  Dâ- 
maso, inter  viginti  duos  episcopos  et 
quinque  electos,  et  inter  tot  abbates  et 
priores,  ex  parte  beatorum  Petri  et 
Pauli  et  domini  apostolici  Eugenii,  su- 
moniam  et  usuras  omnibus  modis  extir- 
pa vi  t  et  damnavit,  et  decimas  dandas 
apostólica  authoritate  prsecepit.  Qua* 
tuor  pallia  quatuor  archiepiscopis  Hi- 
berniae,  Bubliniensi,  Tuamensi,  Caise- 
lensi,  et  Ardmachano  tradidit.  Insu- 
per  Ardmachanum  episcopum  in  pri- 
ma tem  super  alios,  prout  decuit,  ordin- 
avit.  Qui  etiam  cardinalis  Joaunes, 
protinus  post  peractum  concilium,  iter 
arripuit  et  nono  calendas  Aprilis  trans- 
fretavit.  Hi  sunt  episcopi  qui  hoc  con- 
cilio superfuerunt : — ^" 
The  rest  of  this  quotation  from  the 
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chriost  0'Conari,  Bishop  of  Lis-mor  and  Legate  of  the  Pope  in 
Ireland ;  Gilla-Macliag,  Comarba  of  St.  Patrick,  and  Primate  of 
Ireland;^^  Domnall  0'Lonnargain,  Archbisliop  of  Munster;  Aedh 
0'h-Oisin,  Archbishop  of  Tuaim-da-Gualann  ;^®  Mac-GreDÍ  (or 
Greri),  Bishop  of  Ath-cliatli  Duibh-linni  f^  Tostius,  Bishop  of 
Port  Largi  ;^^  Domnall  0'Fogartaígh,  Viçar  General  and  Bishop 
of  Osraide;  Finn  Mac  Gorinain,  Bishop  of  Kill-dara;^^  Donngal 


book  of  Cluain  Aidnecli  (now  Clone- 
Dagh  near  Mouiitrath,  in  the  Queen^s 
County),  is  given  in  Gaelic  as  above 
rendered  into  English. 

^  Gilla-Mac-Liag,  His  name  has 
been  latinized  Gelasius.  He  presided 
over  the  primatial  see  from  1145  to 
1173,  during  which  time  he  occnpies  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
the  Irish  church. 

^  Aedh  0'h-Oissin.  This  name  is 
not  found  in  the  editor's  manuscript 
copies  of  Keating.  In  Dermod  0'Con- 
iior's  translation,  it  is  given  as  "  Hugh 
0'Heyn,  Archbishop  of  Connacht,  that 
is  of  Tuaim  Greni."-  But  Tuaim  Gre- 
ni,  now  Tomgrany,  in  Clare,  was  not 
the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Connaught, 
it  was  Tuaim-da-Gualann,  now  called 
Tuam,  o/  which  Aedh  0'h-Oissin,  in 
English,  Hugh  0'Hessian,  died  bishop 
in  A.  D.  1161.  Aedh  Oli-Eidhin 
might,  it  is  true,  have  been  either  the 
predecessor  of  0'h-Oissin  as  Archbish- 
op of  Tuam,  or  he  might  have  been 
Bishop  of  Tuaim  Greni,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter  case  he  could  not  have  been  styled 
Archbishop  of  Connaught.  For  tiaese 
reasons  the  present  translator  has  in- 
serted  the  name  of  Aedh  0'h-Oissin,  in- 
stead  of  Hugh  0'Heyn,  as  given  by  the 
translator  just  named. 

^^  Ath-diath  Duibh-linni,  i.  e.,  the 
Ford  of  Hurdles  of  the  Black  Pool ; 
it  is  now  called  Dublin,  a  word  derived 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  old  Irish 
name  of  the  part  of  lhe  river  Liffey, 
on  which  that  city  was  built ;  that  is 
from  Dubh  Linn,  in  English,  the  Black 
Pool.  The  real  name  of  its  bishop  at 
the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  synod 
was  Gregory  or  Gréri,  who  was  appar- 
ently  an  Irish  Dane. 

^"^  Tostius,  otherwise  Tosti,  Bishop 
of  Port  Largi,  or  Waterford.  He  was 
ftlso  of  Danish  origin. 


^  Finn  Mac  Gormain.  The  editor 
íinds  the  surname  of  this  prelate  writ- 
ten  both  Mac  Cianain  and  Mac  Tigli- 
ernain.  This  he  deems  a  mistake  of" 
the  transcribers,  for  he  finds  by  the 
Four  Masters,  that  Finn  Mac  Gormain 
died  Bishop  of  Kill  Dará  or  Kildare, 
in  1160. 

64  Torgesius,  otherwise  Torgeis  and 
Torgelsi.  This  ecclesiastic,  who  was 
of  Danish  blood,  died  bishop  of  Limer- 
ick,  in  A.  D.,1167. 

With  the  exception  oí  the  name  of 
Archbishop  of  Connaught  above  men- 
tioned,  and  the  surname  of  the  Bishop 
of  Kill  Dará,  the  editor  has  ascertained 
from  the  Irish  Annals,  that  ali  the 
others  did  really  preside  over  their  res- 
pectivo sees,  about  the  time  of  the 
synod  of  Kenannus  or  Kells.  Sever- 
al  of  them  are  here  entitled  from  the 
tribes  over  whose  territories  their  sees 
extended,  but  the  reader  may  easily  as- 
certain  the  names  of  the  seat  of  their 
episcopal  churches,  by  referring  to  the 
map,  and  to  the  notes  upon  the  chapter 
upon  the  Irish  bishops  prefixed  to  this 
history. 

^^  DomnaTl  0'Lonnargain.  "A.  D., 
Domnall  TJa  Longargain,  Archbishop 
of  Casei,  chief  sénior  of  Munster,  a 
paragon  of  wisdom  and  charity,  died 
at  an  advanced  age." — Four  Masters. 

^®  Murkertach  son  of  Niall  died.—^ 
He  was  slain  in  A.  D.,  1166,  at  the 
battle  of  Letir  Liuin,  fought  in  the  dis- 
trict  called  the  Fews  in  the  county  of 
Armagh.  An  army  of  three  batta- 
lions,  composed  of  the  men  of  Oirghial- 
la,  Ui  Briuin  Brefni,  and  Ui  Conmac- 
ni  was  led  thither  against  him  by  Donn- 
cadh  Ol^erbaill,  King  of  Oirghiaila ; 
and  there,  say  our  annalists, ''  fell  Mur- 
kertach Ua  Lochlainn,  monarch  of  ali 
Ireland,  chief  lamp  of  valor,  chivalry, 
hospitaíity,  and  prowess  of  the  west  of 
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0'Oaellaiglie,  Blshop  of  Leith-glinn ;  Gilla-an-Coimdé  0'h- Ard- 
maeil,  Bishop  of  Imlecli-Iiibair ;  Gilla-Griosd  O'  Muidin,  Bishop 
of  Corcach;  Maelbrenaina  Mac  Eonain,  Comarba  of  Sfc.  Bren- 
dan  of  Ard"ferta,  or  Bishopof  Kiarraide;  Turgesius,'''*  Bisbop  of 
Luimnech;  Murkertach.  O' Maeluidir,  Bishop  of  Cluain-mio- 
Nois;  Maeil-Isa  0'Coniiaclitain,  Bishop  of  East  Connaught; 
Maelruadnaidh  0'Euaidin,  Bishop  of  Luighni ;  Mac-Craith 
0'Mughroin,  Bishop  of  Conmacni;  Ethruadh  0'Miadachain, 
Bishop  of  Cluain  Iraird;  Tuathal  0'Connachtaigh,  Bishop  of 
Ui  Briuin  (Brefiii);  Muredach  0'Cobthaigh,  Bishop  of  Kinel 
Eogain ;  Maelpatrick  CBanain,  Bishop  of  Dal  Araide ;  and  Mael- 
Isa  Mac-an-Clerigh-cuir,  Bishop  of  Ulidia." 

This  synod  commenced  its  session  on  theday  before  the.ISTones 
of  March,  and  there  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  was  de- 
creed  and  laid  down  after  the  follQwing  manner :  The  archbishop 
of  Ard-Macha  presided  over  the  see  of  Coinniri,  Dun-da-leth- 
glas,  Lngh-magh,  Ard-acadh,  Eath-both,  Eath  Lurigh,  Daimh- 
liag,  and  Doiri.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  jurisdiction  ex» 
tended  over  the  sees  of  Kill-da-luadh,  Luimnech,  Inis  Cathaigh, 
Kill  Finnabrach,  Imlech  lubair,  Eos  Crè,  Port  Largi,  Lis  Mor, 


the  world  in  his  time ;  a  man  who  had 
nevar  beeii  beateu  in  battle  or  conflict 
until  then,  and  who  had  won  many 
battles." — Four  Masters. 

Besides  th«t  of  Kells  or  Kenannus, 
which  was  really  held  during  the  reign 
of  Tordelbach  0'Ooncobair,  there  were 
three  synods  of  the  Irish  chiirch  held 
during  the  ten  years  that  Murkertach 
reigned.  Of  these  the  first  was  held  aí 
Broichet  Atha,  or  rather  at  Mellifont, 
near  Droichet  Atha,  in  A.  D.  1157, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Gilla-Mac- 
liag,  Primate  and  Pope's  Legate  and  at- 
tended  by  seventeen  bishops,  and  by  the 
monarch  himself,  together  with  Tigher- 
nan  0'Ruairc,  King  of  Brefni,  0'Ker- 
baill,  King  of  Oirghialla,  and  0'h- 
Eocadha,  King  of  Ulidia,  and  count- 
less  numbers  of  every  other  degree.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  church  of 
Mellifont  was  consecrated.  After  the 
ceremony,  Murkertach  presented  the 
church  with  forty  cows,  and  sixty 
ounces  of  gold  for  the  health  of  his 
soul ;  he  likewise  granted  them  the 
townland  of  Finnabair  na-n-Inghen,  op- 
posite  the  mouth  of  the  Mattock,  in 
the  parish  of  Donore,  county  Meath. 
0'KerbailI  gave  them  sixty  ounces  of 


gold ;  and  the  wife  of  0'Ruairc,  and 
daughter  of  0'Maelsechíainn,  gave  as 
much  more,  with  a  chalice  of  gold  for 
the  altar  of  St.  Mary,  and  cloth  for 
each  of  the  other  nine  altars  that  were 
in  that  church.  Next  year.  a  synod 
was  held  at  Bri-mic-Taidg,  near  Trim» 
which  was  attended  by  twenty-five 
bishops,  and  presided  over  by*  the 
Pope's  Legate,  the  Primate  Gilla-Mac- 
Liag.  It  was  here  that  the  bishopric 
of  Derry  was  established,  or  as  the 
Four  Masters  record  it,  there  was  then 
ordered  "a  chair  like  that  of  every 
other  bishop  for  th«  Comarba  of  Co^ 
lumkille,  Flathbertach  Ua  Brolcain, 
and  the  Arch-ab^acy  of  the  churches 
of  Ireland  in  general.'-  In  A;  D. 
1162,  Gilla-Mac-Liag  presided  over 
another  synod,  at  which  twenty-six 
bishops  and  "many  abbots  attended,  and 
which  was  held  at  Claenadh  (Olane) 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.  Amongst 
other  decrees  passed  on  this  occasion, 
it  was  enacted  that  no  person  should 
be  a  professor  of  theology  in  any  church 
in  Ireland,  who  had  not  been  an  aluijh 
nus  or  student  of  the  university  of  Ardr 
Macha. 
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Gliiain  TJamlia,  Corcacli,  Eos  Alittiir,  and  Ard  Ferta.  The  Arcli« 
bishop  of  Ath-cliath  Duibh-linni  presided  over  tlie  sees  of 
Glenn-da-locli,  Ferna,  Osraide,  Leith-glinn,  and  Kill  Dará.  The 
Arclibishop  of  Tuaini-da-ghualann  presided  over  the  sees  of 
Magh  Eo,  Kill  Alaidh,  Eos  Comain,  Cluan  Ferta,  Acadh  Cona- 
ri,  Cluain-mic-Nois,  and  KilI-mic-Dnacli.  But,  liowever,  the 
whole  of  these  sees  do  not  exist  at  present,  for  several  of  them 
have  been  since  united  under  one  bishop. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  this  council,  died  Domnall 
0'Lonnargain,°^  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Munster ;  and  it  vvaa 
Bot  long  after,  when  Murkertach,  son  of  Niall,  who  had  been 
then  sovereign  ruler  over  Leth  Cuinn,  and  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land,  died/'® 

RUDRAIDE    0'C0KC0BAIR,  ARD-RIGH, 

Go  Fresabra. 

A.  D.  1166/"^  Euaidri  (or  Eudraide),  son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of 
Euaidri  0'Concobair,  of  the  line  of  Erimhòn,  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Connaught  and  part  of  Leth  Cninn  for  eight  years.®*^  He  13 
also  styled  monarch  of  ali  Ireland  iíi  our  chronicles,  from  the 
fact  that  the  kings  of  Oirghialla,  Meath,  and  Brefni,  had  ac- 
knowledged  him  as  their  sovereign.  He  was,  nevertheless,  but 
^  pretender  to  the  sovereignty  (Eigh-go-fresabradh),  that  is,  a 


•^  1166.  Thè  editor's  MSS.  are  not 
in  accord  as  to  the  date  of  this  king's 
aecession,  one  has  1163,  while  Dermod 
0'Gonnor  gives  it  1168.  The  one 
above  given  is  the  true  date  of  the 
deatli  of  his  predecessor,  immediately 
after  which,  as  we  read  in  the  Anuais 
of  the  Four  Masters,  "  An  army  was 
led  by  Euaidri  0'Concobair  4o  Es- 
tuaidh,  and  he  took  the  hostages  of 
Kinel  Conaill."  He  next  led  an 
army  composed  of  the  men  of  Con- 
naught,  Meath  and  Tebtha,  to  Ath- 
eliath,  where  he  was  inaugurated  king 
"  as  honorably  as  any  king  of  the 
Gaeidhil  was  ever  inaugurated."  He 
next  received  the  hostages  of  the  king 
of  Leinster  ;  and  having '  afterwards 
marched  into  Munster,  where  "  ali  tlie 
kings  of  Leth  Mogha  carne  into  his 
house  and  submitted  to  him,  he  di- 
fided  Munster  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  he  gave  to  the  Sil  Briain,  and 
the  other  to  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cormac 
Mac  Carthaigh." — See  Four  Masters. 
1166  was  then  not  only  the  year  of  his 
aecession,  but  that  and  the  foUowing 


were  those  of  his  greatest  power.  He 
was  then  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age. 

Eudraide  II.  Some  hold  that 
Euaidri,  or  Euaidhri,  the  usual  forra 
in  which  this  prince's  narae  is  found 
spelled,  is  a  word  of  diíferent  origin 
from  the  ancient  Gaelic  name,  Eud- 
raide, or  Eudhraidhe  (Rooree).  The 
editor  does  not,  however,  see  any  rea- 
son  to  dêem  it  any  other  than  a  mere 
variation  of  the  latter;  for,  even 
though  the  supposition  that  Euaidhri 
is  derived.  from  the  proper  narae  Eode- 
ric  be  correct,  it  is  likewise  possible 
that  Eoderic  and  Eudhraidhe  may  in 
remote  antiquity  have  been  composed 
of  the  same  elements.  Therefore  does 
the  translator  enter  him  as  Eudraide 
H.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  name 
being  Eudraide  Mor^  who  died  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  A.  M.,  4981. 

*®  Eight  Years,  Frora  his  aecession 
to  his  submission  to  Henry  II.,  there 
were  but  seven  years.  He  had  ruled 
over  Oonnaught  from  his  father's  death 
in  1156,  and  did  not  die  until  A.  D^ 
1298. 
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king,  Avliom  very  many  of  theinobles  of  Ireland  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge  as  their  monarch.. 

It  was  while  Euaidri  held  this  questioned  sóvereignty,  tliat 
the  wife  of  Tighernan  Caech  0'Kuairc,  King  of  Brefni,  a  lady 
whose  name  was  Derborgaill/*  daughter  of  Murcadh,  son  of 
Flann,  King  of  Meath,  sent  a  private  message  to  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster,  requesting  of  liim  to  come  to  take 
her  away  from  Tighernan,  and  make  her  his  own  wife ;  and  she 
instructed  her  messengers  to  tell  him  that  her  husband  was  about 
proceeding  on  a  .pilghmage  to  the  Cave  of  St.  Patricli's  Purga- 


^  DerborgaiU.  This  name  is  pro- 
nounced  DervorgiU,  and  has  beeií  íat- 
inized  DervorgiU  a.  Her  elopement 
with  Mac  Murcadha,  did  not  take  place 
in  this  reigu,  it  occurred  fourteen  years 
previously,  duriíig  the  reigii  of  Tor- 
delbach,  the  father  of  Ruaidri,  and 
not  after  the  manner  stated  by  Keat- 
ing,  on  the  authority  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  writers.  The  following  is  the 
simple  narration  of  the  'event  as  given 
by  the  Irish  authorities. — "  A.D.  1152, 
An  army  was  led  by  Ua  Lochlainn  in- 
to  Meath,  as  far  as  Rath  Kennaigh. 
Tordelbach  (then  monarch)  proceeded 
into  Meath  to  meet  Ua  Lochlainn  and 
Diarmaid  MacMurcadha,  King  of  Lein- 
ster. On  this  occasion,  Meath  was  di- 
vided  into  two  parts;  from  Chiain 
Iraird  westward,  was  given  to  Mur- 
cadh Ua  Maelsechlainn,  and  East 
Meath  to  his  son  Maelsechlainn.  From 
Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc,  whom  they  had 
defeated,  they  took  Conmacni,  and  they 
burned  the  town  of  Bun  Cuilinn,  (now 
Dangan,  in  Roscommon,)  and  gave  the 
chieftainship  to  the  son  of  Gilla-bradi 
0'Ruairc,  and  their  hostages  were 
given  up  to  Tordelbach  0'Concobair. 
On  this  occasion,  Derbforgaill,  daugh- 
ter of  Murcadh  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  and 
wife  of  Tighernan  O 'Ruairc,  was  car- 
ried  oíf  with  her  cattle  and  furniture, 
by  Diarmaid,  King  of  Leinster,  who 
took  with  her,  according  to  the  advlce 
of  her  brother,  Maelsechlain." — Four 
Masters. 

Deborgaill  was  next  year  taken  away 
from  her  lo  ver  by  the  monarch  Tordel- 
bach, by  whom  she  was  delivered  up  to 
her  kinsfolk  in  Meath,  "  with  her  cnt- 
tle  aud  ftirniture."    There  is  every  rea- 


son  to  suppose  that  she  afterwards  re- 
pented  of  her  transgression.  In  1157, 
the  wife  of  O 'Ruairc  is  found  vying 
with  kings  in  her  munificence  to  the 
monastery  of  Mellifont.  In  A.  D.  1167, 
the  year  after  Mac  Murcadha's  bauish- 
ment,  we  find  her  "  íinishing  a  church 
for  nuns  at  Cluain-mic-Nois.  To  sup- 
pose a  renewal  of  lier  criminal  intrigue 
with  Mac  Murc!ida  in  any  part  of  the 
present  reign,  is  an  absurdity.  Mac 
Murcadha,  who  was  king  of  Leinster 
as  early  as  A.  D.  1135,  must  have  been 
then  an  old  man,  and  she  was  then  cer- 
tainly  an  old  woman,  for  she  was  forty- 
four  at  the  time  of  her  first  elopement. 
Previous  to  her  marriage  with  O - 
Ruairc,  an  attachment  is  said  to  have 
existed  between  herself  and  Mac  Mur« 
cadha,  which  may  account  in  somo 
way  for  her  first  transgression  at  a 
rather  advanced  period  of  life,  but 
could  scarcely  for  a  second. 

'•*  Banished  him  out  of  Ireland.  Hiâ 
own  oppressed  subjects  had  apparcntly 
as  much  to  do  with  the  banishmeut  qÍ 
Diarmaid  as  either  the  justice  of  0'Con- 
cobair,  or  the  vengeance  of  0'Ruairc. 
The  following  entry  is  given  of  that 
event :  '*  A.  D.  1166.  An  army  com- 
posed  of  the  men  òf  Brefni  and  Meath, 
and  of  the  foreigners  of  Ath-cliath,  and 
the  Leinstermen,  was  led  by  Tigher- 
nan Ua  Ruairc  into  Ui  Kennselaigh, 
and  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha  was 
banished  over  sea,  and  his  •  castle  at 
Ferna  was  demolished.  They  set  up 
as  king  (in  his  stead)  Murcadh,  the 
grandson  of  Murcadh,. he  giving  sevéíi- 
teen  hostages  to  Ruaidri  0'Concõbar, 
to  be  sent  to  Tir  Fiacrach  Aidni."— 
Four  Masters, 
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tory,  .and  that  a  favorable  opportunitj  for  taking  her  off  intó 
Leinster  would  be  afforded  to  him  thereby.  There  had,  indeed, 
been  previously  a  criminal  intrigue  between  tliis  pair.  Therefore, 
upon  receiving  her  message,  Diarmaid  went  to  meet  the  woman, 
attended  bj  aband  of  armed  liorsemen,  and  when  he  liadarrived, 
thus  accompanied,  at  the  place  wliere  Derborgaill  was  awaiting 
liim,  he  commanded  her  to  be  placed  forcibly  on  horseback  be- 
hind  one  of  his  attendants.  Thereupon,  the  woman  deceitfullj 
cried  and  screamed  aloud,  in  order  to  make  people  think  that 
she  had  been  carried  off  by  violence.  Having  thns  succeeded  iu 
his  object,  Diarmaid  returned  home  into  Leinster. 

Then,  when  Tighernan  returned  to  Brefni,  and  had  learned 
that  his  wife  had  been  carried  off  by  violence,  and  against  her 
consent,  he  went  to  make^  a  complaint  of  the  outrage  both  to 
Euaidri  0'Concobair,  and  to  his  own  friends  likewise.  There- 
upon, Euaidri  0'Ooncobair  summoned  a  muster  of  the  men  of 
Connaught,  Brefni,  Oirghialla  and  Meath,  and  then  marched 
attended  by  a  numerous  army  to  lay  Y/aste  the  territórios  of 
Leinster,  and  thus  to  avengô  the  deed  which  Diarmaid  had  com- 
mitted.  Now,  when  Diarmaid  had  heard  that  Euaidri  was  march- 
ing  to  devastate  his  country,  he  likewise  summoned  a  general  as- 
semblage  and  muster  of  the  nobles  of  Leinster  from  ali  parts  of 
his  principality.  But  when  these  had  come  together  into  one 
place,  the  answer  which  they  gave  to  their  king  was,  that  they 
would  not  go  and  stand  up  in  defence  of  the  evil  deed  which  he 
had  committed ;  and  then  a  great  number  of  them  forsoolc  his 
standard,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Euaidri,  to 
whom  they  complained  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
txce  which  Diarmaid  practiced  towards  them.  By  reason  of  this 
desertion,  the  King  of  Leinster  was  not  able  to  meet  his  adver- 
sary  in  a  pitched  battle ;  whereupon  the  latter  commenced  laying 
wasfe  the  lands  of  those  of  the  Leinstermen  that  remained  faith- 
ful  to  their  king,  and,  having  marched  to  Ferna,  he  threw  down 
the  palace  of  Diarmaid,  and  levelled  his  dun ;  after  which,  he 
banished  him  out  of  Ireland  altogether."^ 

Fliglit  of  Mdc  Murcadha — his  interview  with  Henry  IL  ofEngla/ndj 
— alliance  with  the  Anglo- Norman  Lordsj  and  secret  return  to 
Leinster,     ±D,  1166-1167.'^    , 

Diarmaid  then  proceeded  to  the  second  Henry,  King  of  Sax* 

'*  A.D.  1166-67.     During  the  in-  Euaidri,  according  to  our  Annals,  had 

terval  that  elapsed  between  the  expul-  succeeded  in  establishing  in  his  realm, 

BÍon  of  Diarmaid  in  the  former,  and  his  an  unusual  degree  of  peace  and  subor- 

return  in  the  latter  of  thes^  years,  dination  to  his  authority.    As  this  was 
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on-land,  wlio  was  then  in  France,  and  wlien  he  arrived  in  tliiá 
king^s  presence,  he  was  received  with  a  welcome,  and  with  a 
very  great  display  of  friendship.  And  wlien  he  had  explained 
the  object  of  his  visit  to  his  host,  the  latter  farnished  him  with 
kindly  letters  to  bring  with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Saxons.     In 


the  last  period  of  comparative  peáce 
combined  with  national  independence, 
which  Ireland  was  to  see  for  ages  to 
come,  its  records  are  here  transcribed 
in  full  from  the  venerable  annalists  who 
have  been  so  ofteu  quoted  in  these  notes>> 

"The  Age  of  Christ,  1167.  Tor- 
gelsi,  bishop  of  Luimnech,  Ua  Flan- 
nain,  bishop  of  Oluain  Uamha ;  Kin- 
aeth  Õ'Xethernaigh,  priest  of  Inis 
Clothrann ;  Mor,  daughter  of  Dom- 
nall  0'Coiicobair-Falghi,  Abbess  of 
Kill  Dará;  Maelmichael  Mac  Dothe- 
chain,  noble  priest,  chief  sage  and  pil- 
lar  of  piety  of  the  community  of  Ard 
Macha  ;  and  Gillagori  Ua  Diibachain, 
cornar ba  of  Endi  of  Ara,  died. 

-Tordelbach,  soa  of  Diarmaid  Ua 
Briain,  King  of  Munster  and  of  Leth 
Mogha,  a  man  who  aimed  at  the  sov- 
ereignty  of  ali  Ireland,  the  best  man 
that  carne  in  his  time  for  bestowing 
jewels  and  wealth  upon  the  poor  and 
the  indigent  of  God,  died- 

Murkertach,  son  of  I^admann,  Lord 
of  Fordruim,  pillar  of  the  magniíicence 
of  ali  the  north  cf  Ireland,  was  treach- 
ously  slain  by  Donncadh  Ua  Dubdior- 
raa,  and  by  ali  the  people  of  Bredach, 
in  the  middle  of  Magh  Bili,  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain  on  the  following 
day,  and  another  was  blinded.  Conn 
Ua  Maelraiadaigh,  chief  of  Muinter 
Kolais,  died- 

A  great  meeting  was  eonvened  by 
Ruaidri  Ua  Ooncobair,  and  the  chiefs 
of  Leth  Cuinn,  both  lay  and  eeclesias- 
tic,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  foreigners 
(Danes)  at  Ath  Buidhe  Tlactga,  (now 
Athboy,  in  Meath).  To  it  carne  the 
Comarba  of  Patrick  (Gilhi-Mac-Liag) ; 
Cadla  Ua  Dubthaigh,  Archbishop  of 
Conriaught;  Lorcan  Ua  Tuathail, 
Archbishop  of  Leinster  ;  Tighernan  Ua 
Ruairc.  lord  of  Brefni ;  Donncadh  Ua 
Kerbaill.  lord  of  Oirghialla ;  Mac 
Douuslebi  Ua  h-Eocadha,  King  Uli- 
áia;    Diarmaid     Ua    Maelsechlainn, 


King  of  Temhair  ;  Raghnall,  son  of 
Raghnall,  lord  of  the  foreigners.  The 
whole  of  their  gathering  was  13,000 
horsemen,  of  which  6,000  were  Con-* 
naughtmen,  4,000  with  Ua  Ruairc, 
2,000  with  Ua  Maelsechlainn.  4,000 
with  Ua  Kerbaill  and  Ua  h-Eocadha, 
2,000  with  Donncadh  Mac  Faelain, 
(chief  of  Ui  Faelain,  in  Kildare),  1,000 
with  the  Danes  of  Ath-cliath.  At  thig 
meeting  they  passed  many  good  resolu- 
tions  respecting  veneration  for  church- 
es  and  clerics,  and  the  control  of  tribea 
and  territories,  so  that  women  used  to 
travei  Ireland  alone,  and  a  restoration 
of  his  prey  was  given  by  the  Ui  Fal- 
ghi  to  the  Comarba  of  Patrick,  at  the 
hands  of  these  kings  aforesaid.  They' 
afterwards  separated  in  peace  and 
amity  without  battle  or  controversy, 
or  without  any  one  complainiug  of 
another  at  that  meeting,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  prosperousness  of  the 
king  who  had  assembled  those  chief- 
tains  with  their  forces  at  one  place. 

A  hosting  and  mustering  of  the  meu 
of  Ireland,  with  their  chieftains,  was 
made  by  Ruaidri  Ua  Ooncobair.  Thith- 
er  carne  Diarmaid,  son  of  Cormac  (Mae 
Carthaigh),  lord  of  Desmond  ;  Mur- 
kertach  Ua  Briain,  lord  of  Thomond  ; 
Diarmaid  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  king  of 
Meath ;  Donncadh  Ua  Kerbaill,  lord 
of  Oirghialla  ;  and  ali  the  chieftains  of 
Leinster.  They  afterwards  arrived  in 
Tir  Eogaiu,  and  Ua  Ooncobair  divided 
that  territory  into  two  parts,  that  is, 
he  gave  that  part  of  Tir  Eogain,  north 
of  the  Oallainn  Mountain,  to  ISTiall  Ua 
Lochlainn,  for  two  hostages,  namely, 
Ua  Cathain  of  Craebh,  and  Mac-an- 
Gaill  Ua  Brain  ;  and  that  part  of  the 
tribe-land,  south  of  the  mountain,  he 
gave  to  Aedh  Ua  Neill  for  two  other 
hostages,  namely,  Ua  Maelaedha,  one  of 
the  Kinel  Aengusa,  and  Ua  h-Uríhali, 
one  of  the  Ui  Turtri,  Ua  NeilPs  own 
foster-brothers-     The  men  of  Ireland 
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ttese  Ke  gave  him  permission  to  enlist  every  one  of  the  Saxons, 
wlio  might  be  willing  to  go  with  him  to  Irelancf,  and  tliere  aid 
in  recovering  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  country.  Upon  re- 
ceiving  these,  Diarmaid  bid  farewell  to  that  king,  and  set  out  for 
the  country  of  the  Saxons.  When  arrived  there,  he  caxised  the 
letters  of  Henry''^  to  be  publicly  read  at  Brisdol,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  a  proclamation  in  which  he  promised  large  rewards 
to  ali  persons  who  would  aid  him  in  the  recovery  of  bis  territ- 
ories.  It  was  there  that  he  met  Eichard  Fitz-Gilbert,'^^  Earl  of 
•Strigul,  with  whom  he  made  the  foUowing  compact;  to  wit, , 


retiirned  back  southwards,  over  Sliabh 
Fuaid,  through  Tir  Eogain  and  Tir 
Conaill,  to  meet  their  sea  fleet ;  and 
XJa  Concobair  escorted  the  lord  of  Des- 
mond,  with  his  forces,  southwards, 
through  Tbomond,  as  far  as  Cnoc  Ani, 
with  many  jewels  and  riches. 

Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha  returned 
"with  a  force  of  Gauls,  and  he  seized  the 
kingdora  of  Ui  Kennselaigh  (his  own 
tribe).  Another  army  was  led  by 
Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair  and  Tighernan 
Ua  Euairc  into  Ui  Kennselaigh  until 
they  reached  Kill  Osnadh.  A  battle 
■was  fought  between  some  of  the  re- 
cruits  and  cavalry  of  Connaught,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh,  and 
bíx  of  the  Connaughtmen.  together 
with  Bomnall,  son  of  Tadg,  son  of  Mael- 
ruanaidh,  were  slain  in  the  first  conflict ; 
twenty-five  of  the  Ui  Kennselaigh,  to- 
gether with  the  son  of  the  king  of  Brit- 
ain  (i.e.,  of  Wales),  who  was  the  battle- 
prop  of  the  island  of  Britai  n,  who  had 
come  across  the  sea  in  the  army  of  Mac 
Murcadh  were  slain  in  the  second  con- 
flict by  Ua  Kuairc.  Diarmaid  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, afterwards  came  to  Ua  Conco- 
bair ;  and  gave  him  seven  hostages  for 
ten  cantreds  of  his  own  native  territory, 
and  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  were 
given  to  Ua  Ruairc,  as  an  atonement 
for  the  wrong  done  to  that  prinee. 

Derbail,  daughter  of  Donncadh  Ua 
Maelsechlainn,  died  at  Clnain-mic-Nois 
after  the  victory  of  will  and  confession. 
Uada  Ua  Gonceanainn,  who  had  been 
at  first  Lord  of  Ui  Diarmada,  and  af- 
terwards in  religious  orders,  died  at 
CIuain-mic-Nois.  The  church  of  the 
nuns  at  Cluain-mic-Nois  w^as  finished 
by  Derborgaill»  daughter  of  Murcadh 


Ua  Maelsechlainn,  (the  wife  of  Ua 
Ruairc,  and  the  Helen  of  Irish  ro- 
mance). Fobar  Fechini,  Ailfinn,  and 
Birra,  were  burned.  Muredach,  the 
son  of  Mac  Cana,  was  slain  by  the  sons 
of  .Ua  Ijçchlainn.  A  church  was  erect- 
ed  at  Cluain-mic-Nois  in  place  of  the 
Derthach,  by  Concobair  Ua  Kellaigh 
and  the  Ui  Mani." 

''^  Letters  of  Henry.  Henry  II.  who 
was  then  in  Aquitaine,  aiid  too  busily 
occupied  both  in  reducing  some  of  his 
continental  vassalsto  obedience,  and  in 
maintaining  his  controversy  with  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket,  to  avail  himself  in 
person  of  the  opportunity  oífered  by 
Diarmaid 's  treason,  adopted  this  mode 
of  keeping  up  civil  strife  in  Ireland 
until  he  should  be  more  at  leisure  to 
turn  it  to  his  advantage.  His  letter 
was  of  the  following  purport :  "  Henry 
King  of  England,  Duke  of  Norman- 
dy  and  Aquitaine,  and  Earl  of  Anjou, 
to  ali  his  liegemen,  English,  Normau, 
Welsh  and  Scotcli,  and  to  ali  other 
nations  under  hisdominion,  sends  greet- 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  present  letters 
shall  come  to  your  hands,  know  that 
Dermod,  prinee  of  Leinster,  has  been 
received  into  the  bosom  of  our  grace 
and  benevolence.  Wherefore,  whoso- 
ever  within  the  ample  extent  of  our 
territories,  shall  be  willing  to  lend 
aid  towards  the  restoration  of  thia 
prinee,  as  our  faithful  and  liege  subject, 
let  such  person  know  that  we  do  here-* 
by  grant  to  him,  for  said  purpose,  our 
license  and  favor." 

"  Richard  Fitz-Gãbert,  i.  e.,  Eichard 
son  of  Gilbert  or  Gislebert.  His  real 
name  was  Ricíiard  de  Claire,  or  Clare» 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Strigul,  and  hô 
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Diarmaid  pl^omised  to  give  liis.  own  daugliter,  Aeifi,  to  this  eari 
as  his  wife,  and  with  her  lie  promised  him  tlie  inheritance^  of 
Leinster  affcsr  liis  own  death.  The  earl  bouiid  himself  upon  his 
part,  to  folio w  tlie  exiled  prince  into  Ireland,  and  there  to  assist 
nim  in  reconqnering  liis  lost  principalitj. 

Having  completed  this  compact,  Diarmaid  set  ont  for  Britain 
(Wales)  to  visit  a  prince  named  Ealpli  Griffin,'*  who  tlien  ruled 
over  tliat  coiuitrj  under  the  sovereigntj  of  King  Henry.  To 
him,  likewise,  Diarmaid  explained  the  object  he  had  in  view.  At 
that  time  this  prince  happened  to  hold  ia  piison  a  nobleman  of 
distingiiished  valor,  whose  .name  was  Robert  Fitz-Stephen,  wh  o, 
having  rebelled  against  his  king,  saw  no  better  means  of  escaping 

fnnishment  than  engaging  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Mac  Murcadha  in 
reland.  Upon  this,  when  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Maurice 
Fitz-:Gerald  had  heard  that  Diarmaid  had  gone  to  the  prince  to 
solicit  the  enlargement  of  Robert  Fitz-Stephen  from  the  prison  in 
which  he  lay,  they  went  themselves  likewise,  to  petition  for  the 
liberty  of  that  nobleman,  and  to  beg  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  proceed  to  Ireland  to  join  the  King  of  Leinster.  The  ehildren 
of  one  mother,^^  indeed,  were  that  Bishop,  Robert  Fitz-SteV)hen 
and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald.  By  these  solicitations  the  prince  was 
induced  to  grant  his  liberty  to  Robert,  npon  the  expressed  condi- 
tion  that  he  should  follow  Mac  Murcadha  into  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  the  sumrner  then  ensuing.'^  To  Robert,  Diarmaid 
promised  to  grant  Loch  Garman  and  the  two  cantreds  of  land 
that  lay  next  thereto,  as  a  reward  for  his  agreeing  to  come  to  his 
assistance. 


bore  tlie  nickname  of  Strongbow,  a 
cognomen  which  his  father  had  borne 
before  him.  He  was  a  man  of  ruined 
fortunes,  and  of  a  daring,  adventurous 
and  iinscrupulous  spirit.  From  him 
the  early  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  Ire- 
land have  been  called  Strongbownians. 

'*  Ralph  Griffin.  His  real  name 
was  Rees  Ap  Gryffyth.  He  had  de- 
tained  Fitz-Stephen  in  prison  for  three 
years.  It  was  probably  a  son  of  his 
that  is  styled  son  of  the  King  of  Bri- 
tain (i.  e.,  Wales)  in  the  above  given 
extract  from  the  Four  Masters,  where 
he  is  stated  have  fallen  íighting  for 
Mac  Murcadha.     \ 

''"  The  ehildren  of  om  mother.  They 
were  the  sons  of  Nesta,  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  Henry  I.  This  lady,  after 
Beparating  from  her  royal  lover,  mar- 
ried  Gerald,  Governor  of  Pembroke, 
and  Lord  of  Carcw,  by  whom  she  had 


two  (or  three)  sons,  and  the  second  of 
them  was  the  brave  adventurer,  Maur- 
ice Fitz-Gerald,  now  enlisted  in  the 
ser  vice  of  the  Irish  king.  His  mother, 
Nesta,  having  been  carried  off  by  a 
Welsh  prince,  named  Caradoc,  became 
on  GeraWs  death,  the  mistress  of  the 
constable  Stephen  de  Marisco,  and  by 
him  had  a  son,  Robert  Fitz-Stephen, 
the  same  who  ehgaged  at  this  time  in 
the  Irish  wars,  in  common  with  his 
half  brother,  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald. 
Like  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  they  were 
hoth  fitted  by  broken  fortunes  and  po- 
liticai difficulties,  to  embark  in  any  en- 
terprize,  however,  desperate,  which  held 
forth  a  prospect  of  speedy  relief  and 
change. — See  Moore's  History  of  Ireland, 
'^  The  summer  then  ensuing.  Fitz- 
Stephen  did  not  arrive  in  Ireland  until 
the  beginning  of  the  f^econd  next  sum- 
mer, that  of  A.D.  1169. 
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Tlien,  having  ratified  ali  Hs  eovenants  witli  tliese  people, 
Diapmaid  sailed  homeward'^  for  Ireland,  and  those  that  folio wed 
him  011  his  voyage,  were  but  few,  tliough  he  Was'  returning  to  a 
land  where  his  enemies  abounded,  and  his  friends  were  scarce, 
After  his  landing,  he  proceeded  secretly  to  Ferna  Mor  of  St. 
Maedog,  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  clergy 
and  brotherhood  of  that  monastery,  and  there  he  dwelt  in  sad- 
ncss  and  obscuritj  for  a  short  time,  until  the  summer  had  set 
in. 

First  landing  of  Anglo- Normans   under  Rolert  Fitz-Stephen^  in 
the  month  of  May^  A.  D.,  1169. 

In  due  time  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen  arrived  in  Ireland,  in  fulíil- 
ment  of  his  compact  with  Mac  Murcadha.  The  numbcr  of  the 
host  under  his  command  was  thirty  knights,  sixty  esquires, 
and  three  hundred  footmen.  And  the  place  where  they  made 
their  landing  was  at  Cuan-an-bainbh, "  {Cooan-an-vonniv)^  on  the 
south  coast  of  Loch  Garman,  at  a  spot  which  is  caíled  Bag 
and  Bun.  This  took  place  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thonsand  one  hundred  and  seventy,^^  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  Euaidri  0'Concobair.  In  the  company  of  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  there  was  also  on-that  expedition,  another  Knight  of 
distinction  wh  o  was  named  Hervé  de  Monte-Marisco,^"  a 
nobleman  of  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Strigul,  whom  the 
latter  had  sent  to  Ireland  before  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 


"  Diarmaid  sailed  homeivard.  Tbis 
account,  given  by  Keating  of  the  few- 
ness  of  his  followers  on  his  homeward 
return,  is  exaggerated.  Though  prob- 
ably  noiíe  of  the  Norman  meií-at-arms 
then  accompanied  him,  he  must  have 
been  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
body  of  Welshmen,  under  that  son  of  the 
King  of  Britain  whose  death  is  record- 
ed  by  the  Four  Masters.  If  he  was  at 
ali  constrained  to  conceal  himself  at 
Ferna,  or  Ferns,  it  could  not  have  been 
for  many  ■  weeks,  for  he  made  head 
against  the  monarch  within  the  very 
year  of  his  return,  and  was  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  peaceable  pos- 
session  of  part  of  his  former  territo- 
ries  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

''^  Cuan-an-hainbh  ;  i.  e.,  the  harbor 
or  creek  ofthe  Sucking  Pig.  It  is 
now  called  Bannow,  in  the  county  Wex- 
fçrd.  Fitz-Stephen  had  with  him  on 
this  occasion  a  force  of  thirty  Ênights, 


sixty  men  at  arms,  and  three  hundred 
archers.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  was  joined  by  Maurice  de  Prender- 
gast,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  who  then 
landed  with  a  force  consisting  of  ten 
knights  and  sixty  archers.  Previous 
to  this,  we  fead  of  the  arrival  of  a 
fleet  of  the  Flemmings,  who  "came 
from  England  in  the  army  of  Mac 
Mnrcadha,  to  contest  the  kingdom  of 
Leinster  for  him.  They  were  seventy, 
men  dressed  in  coats  of  mail.'' — Four 
Masters. 

''^  Seventy — Gbrrectly:  sixty-nine. 

^  Hervé' de  Monte-Marisw.  He  is 
also  called  Hervey  of  Mount  Maurice, 
and  was  the  paternal  uncle  of  Strong- 
bow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  ç-  person  in  needy  circum- 
stances,  who,  without  arms  or  means, 
had  joined  in  this  expedition  as  the 
emissary  of  his  nephew. 
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reconnoitering  and  forming  an  estimate  of  this  còuntry.  Then, 
when  tliey  had  arrived  aAlie  above-named  place,  Eobert  sent 
amessageto  Diarmaid,  thereby  informing  the  latter  of  hisarrival 
in  Ireland.  Diarmaid  was  seized  with  joy  "apon  receiving  tlie 
tidings  tliereof,  and  he  marclied  fortli  immedia'tely  followed  by 
íive  Eundred  warriors  to  meet  liis  allies. 

Having  formed  a  junction  with  these,  botli  he  and  his  confed- 
erates  with  one  accord  determined  that  the  íirst  step  to  be  taken 
was  to  attack  and  gain  possession  of  Loch  Garman.®^  Thither 
tbey  accordingly  marched,  but,  as  they  were  approaching-  the 
town,  the  burgesses  adopted  the  counsel  of  making  their  sub* 
mission  to  Diarmaid  forthwith,  and  of  sending  fonr  of  the 
nobles  of  their  town  to  that  prince  as  hostages,  in  pledge  of  their 
peaceable  demeanor  towards  him,  and  of  their  paying  hirn  rent 
and  fines,  and  doing  him  homage  as  their  liege  lord.  It  was 
then  indeed  that  Diarmaid  fulfilled  his  promise  to  Eobert  Fitz- 
Stephen.  by  granting  him  the  town  of  Locb  Garman,  togeth^r 
with  the  cantred  of  land  that  lay  next  thereto.  lie  likewiso 
granted  the  two  cantreds  that  lay  next  to  this/^  to  Hervé  de 
Monte-Marisco,  thus  completing  the  engagements  which  he  had 
contracted  with  both  these  knights  in  Britain. 

Having  arranged  these  matters,  Diarmaid  next  snmmoned 
togetlier  a  general  muster  both  of  liis  own  partizans  and  of  the 
strangers,  and  when  they  had  come  into  place,  the  number  of 
the  entire  host  tliere  assembled  was  three  thònsand  men  in  dl, 
counting  both  tbe  Ganis  and  the  Gaels.  This  force  he  immedi- 
ately  led  into  Osraide,  which  he  commenced  to  plunder  and  de- 
vastate  therewith  ;  for  at  this  time  the  Ossorians  were  ruled  by 
Donncadh,  son  of  Domnall  ílemhar,  who  had  been  his  inveterate 

^'  Loch-Garman  ;    otherwise   called  by  so  brave  a  resistance  that  lie  was 

Loch  g-Carmann,  and  now  known  to  compelled  to  witlidraw  his  troops  and 

the  English  as  the  town  of  Wexford.  content  himself  with  burning  the  ships 

This  place  was  then  one  of  the  mara-  then  lying  in  the  harbor.     Next  day, 

time  cities,  held  by  the  degcendants  of  the  robber  chieftain  cansed  masses  to  be 

the  Lochlannaigh,  or  Danes.    The  citi-  solemnly  said  in  his  camp,  and  was  pre- 

zens  did  not  submit  as  passively  as  the  paring  for    another  assault,  when    a 

above  given  account  would  imply.  For,  peace  was  made  between  the  citizcns 

though  they  had  fled  back  in  disorder,  and  their  enemies,  through  the  médium 

when  first  they  had  been  called  out  to  of   two  bishops,  and  the  town  was 

meet  their  foes — frightened,  it  is  said,  at  thereupon  delivered  up  to  the  King  of 

the  armor  and  discipline  of  the  Nor-  Leinsteras  its  liege  lord. — See  Moore, 
mans,  but  perhaps  also  by  the  num-       ®^  The  two  cantreds  next  to  this.  These 

bers  of  the  Irish  force  that  followed  are  now  comprised  within  the  baroniea 

Mac     Murcadha — they     immediately  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  whose  prcsent  in- 

adopted  the  resolution  of  burning  their  habitants  are  chieííy  desceudants  of  the 

suburbs ;  and  when  Fitz-Stephen  led  Flemmings,  then  planted  in  the  ancieial 

his  men  to  scale  their  walls,  he  was  met  Fotharta  of  the  0'Larkins. 
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enemy.^  But,  as  lie  was  thus  laying  waste  this  territory,  itã 
chieftain,  íinding  himself  unable  to  (fefend  it,  with  tlie  advice  of 
the  nobles  of  his  tribe,  adopted  the  resolve  of  sending  hostages 
to  Diarmaid  and  of  submitting  to  pay  him  chief-rent.  It 
was  thus  tbat  Donncadh  prevented  Diarmaid  from  devastating 
Osraide. 

But  now,  wben  the  nobles  of  Ireland  liad  heard^*  of  tlie  ar- 
rival  of  Diarmaid  and  the  Gauls,  and  had  been  informed  of  the 
success  of  their  imited  forces,  tíiey  proceeded  to  take  counsel 
with  Kuaidri  0'Concobair,  who  at  that  time  had  taken  upon  him- 
Belf  the  soyereignty  of  Ireland.  And  the  resolution,  which  they 
then  adopted  was  to  place  at  his  disposal  an  auxiliary  army, 
coUected  from  ali  the  principalities  of  Ireland. 

A  force  so  composed  was  accordingly  brought  together, 
whereupon  Ruaidri  marched  therewith  into  the  territory  of  Ui 
Kennselaigh,  with  the  intention  of  expelling  both  Diarmaid  and 
the  strangers  out  of  Ireland.  But  as  soon  as  the  monarch  had  in- 
vaded  Leinster,  Diarmaid  and  the  Gauls  and  ali  of  the  Leinster- 
men  that  followed  his  standard,  retreated  into  certain  dark  woods 
and  fastnesses  that  lay  near  Ferna  Mor  of  St.  Maedog,  in  order 


^*  His  inveterate  enemy.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  turn  against  Diar- 
^maid.  He  had  also,  during"  the  previ- 
ous  year,  in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy,  or- 
dered  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
King  of  Ixíinster,  naraed  Enda,  to  be 
put  out.  This  barbarous  practice  was 
common  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ire- 
land at  that  time. — "  Henry  the  Second, 
jn  his  excursion  into  Wales  in  1164, 
having  received  as  hostages  the  child- 
ren  of  the  noblest  families  of  that  coun- 
try,  gave  orders  that  the  eyes  of  ali  the 
males  should  oe  rooted  out,  and  the 
ears  and  noses  of  the  females  amputated. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  it  was 
made  felony  (in  England)  'to  cut  out 
any  person's  tongue,  or  to  put  out  his 
eyes ;  crimes,  which,'  the  act  says, 
*  were  very  frequent'  " — Moore's  Histo- 
ry  oflrelancL  See  also,  Lingard,  Hume, 
êfc. 

*^  TVlien  the  nobles  of  Ireland  had 
heard,  Sfc.  From  the  fact  that  Irish 
chieftains  had  been  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy  foreign  mercenaries  in  their  domes- 
tic  wars,  neither  they  nor  the  monarch 
Ruaidri  seem  to  have  been  conscious, 
6ither  now,  or  long  afterthe  present 
time,  of  the  danger  tlmt  threatened  their 


national  independeu  ce,from  the  Norman 
mercenaries  of  the  King  of  Leinster. — 
Amongst  the  various  entries  under  the 
year  1169,  Euaidri's  march  into  Lein- 
ster, and  the  peace  he  concluded  with 
Mac  Murcadha,  is  thus  cursorily  set 
down  by  our  annalists  :  "  The  King  of 
Ireland  afterwards  proceeded  into 
Leinster ;  and  Tighernan  Ua  Ruairc, 
lord  of  Brefni,  and  Diarmaid  OTvíael- 
sechlainn,  King  of  Terahair,  and  the 
foreigners  of  -Ath-cliath,  went  to  meet 
the  men  of  Munster,  Leinster  and  Os- 
raide ;  and  they  set  nothing  by  the 
Flemmings ;  and  Diarmaid  Mac  Mur- 
cadha gave  his  son  as  a  hostage  to 
Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair." — Four  Mas- 
íers. 

In  the  previouíí  year,  Eri  had  seen 
her  Aird-righ  with  his  princes,  nobleâ 
and  people  assembíed  for  the  last 
time  at  the  ancient  royal  fair  of  Talti, 
which  "was  celebra ted  on  this  occa- 
sion  by  the  King  of  Ireland  and  the 
men  of  Leth  Cuinn,  and  their  horses 
and  cavalry  were  spread  out  from 
Mullach  A  ti  (now  the  Hill  of  Loyd, 
near  Kells)  to  Mullach  Taltenn," 
(now  the  summit  of  Telltown,  a  sx)acô 
of  six  miles.) 
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to  save  lilmself  from  tlie  numerous  army  led  by  Euaídrí.  Here- 
iipoD,  when  Euaidri  perceived  that  liis  enemies  had  no  intontion 
of  gi|^inghim  battle,  he  sent  messengers  to  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen, 
commanding  liim  to  leave  tbe  country,  on  tlie  grounds  that  he 
had  no  ríght  to  any  inheritance  therein.  But  to  these  messen- 
gers Fitz-Stephen  replied  that  he  wonld  never  forsake  the  lord 
with  whom  he  had  come  to  Ireland.  His  messengers  returned 
in  diie  time  to  Euaidri  with  this  answer;  and  then,  when  he 
fonnd  that  neither  Mac  Murcadha,  nor  the  Gauls  woiild  qnit 
the  co.untry  npon  any  condition,  he  prepared  to  fali  upon  them 
with  the  full  force  of  the  large  army  under  his  command,  and 
thus  to  crush  and  destroy  their  host.  However,  when  the  cíergy 
of  Leinster  saw  that  the  country  was  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed  by  this  contest,  they  exerted  their  titmost  influence  to 
bring  about  a  peace  between  Euaidri  and  Diarmaid.  The  fol- 
lowing  were  the  conditions  npon  which  that  peace  was  finally 
concluded ;  to  wit,  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  was  to  be  left  to 
Diarmaid,  as  it  was  his  by  right  of  inheritance,  upon  condition 
that  he  would  do  homage  for  the  same  to  Euaidri  as  his  liege 
lord,  and  submit  to  his  autliority,  just  as  ali  the  kings,  that  had 
ruled  Leinster  before  him,  had  been  wont  to  submit  to  ali  the 
monarchs  of  Ireland,  who  had  preceded  Euaidri.  Then  as  a 
.surety  for  his  observance  of  the  peace  thns  concluded,  Diarmaid 
gave  one  of  his  own  sons,  named  Art,^^  to  Euaidri  as  his  host- 
age.  Upon  his  part,  Euaidri  promised  to  give  his  own  sister 
in  marriage  to  Diarmaid.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  condi- 
tions, tliey  separated  from  one  another  in  peace.  But  before 
they  did  so,  Diarmaid  promised  Euaidri  that  he  would  bring 
over  no  more  Gauls  into  L."eland. 

Arríval   of  Mauríce  Fitz-  Gerald, 

It  was  not  long  after  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  when  Maur- 
ice  Fitz-Gefald  arrived  in  Ireland,  both  in  fulfilment  of  his  own 
compact  with  Mac  Murcadha,  and  in  order  to  receive  the  re- 
ward  which,  during  the  past  harvest,  the  latter  h^d  promised  to 
bestow  "Upon  him,  and  npon  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen,  provided  they 
would  come  to  Ireland  to  aid  him  in  the  recover}^  of  his  own 
territeries.     The  force  that  followed  Maurice  upon  this  occasion, 

^^  Named  Art    Accordíng    to    tlie  his  country  to  implant  his  foreign  allies 

Four  MasterSy  the  namc  of  this  son  in  the  land,  by  the  subjugation  of  the 

would  appear  to  have  been  Concobar.  Panish  feudatories  of  the  kingdom  of 

After  this  unfortunate  treaty  was  con-  Leinster,  as  well  as  the  refractory  tribes 

cluded,  Ruaidri    drew  oíf  his  army,  of  his  own  kindred, 
thus  allowing  the  treacherous  enemy  of 
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consisted  of  ten  kniglits,  thirty  esqnires,  and  ome  hundred  foot- 
men.  And  wliere  they  made  tliéir  first  landing  was  at  Loch 
Garman  ;  and  then,  no  sooner  did  Mac  Murcadha  and  Hpbert 
Fitz-Steplien  liear  of  his  arrival,  than  they  carne  to  this  place  to 
welcomc  him. 

It  >vas  now  that  Mac  Mnrcadlia  called  to  mindall  the  injuries 
that  tlie  inliabitants  of  Ath-cliatli  had  committed  towards  botli 
himself  and  his  fatlier  before  bim  f^  and  for  this  reason  did  be 
gladlj  enlist  this  host  in  order  to  lead  it  thither  atonce,  and  to 
sack  that  citj  therewith ;  for  he  had  to  leave  Eobert  Fitz-Steph- 
en  engaged  in  building  a  castle  at  a  place  which  is  now  called 
Garrai gh,  and  which  lies  two  miles  outside  Loch  Garman.  Ac- 
cordingly  Diarmaid  and  Manrice  Fitz-Gerald,  attended  by  the 
the  greater  part  of  the  Ganis,  marched  into  Fine  Gall/'  So  that 
they  pkindered  and  bnrned  up  the  greater  part  of  that  territory. 
HereupoD,  when  the  burgesses  of  Ath-cliath  saw  that  the  conn- 
try  ali  ronnd  their  city  was  pkindered  and  laid  waste,  they  took 
connsel  together,  and  the  measure  upon  which  they  determined 
was  to  send  very  many  objects  of  value  and  large  presents  of  gold 
and  silver  to  Mac  Murcadha,  in  oíder  to  procure  a  peaceable 
settlement  of  their  quarrel  witíi  that  prince.  And  in  addition  to 
these  treasures,  they  likewise  sent  out  hostages  to  him  over  the 
walls  of  their  city. 

Mac   Murcadha.  aspires  to  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland — His  letter  to 
Stronghow — Arrival  of  Eaymondle  Gros^  A,D,  1170. 

When  Mac  Murcadha  now  found  that  he  w^as  sncceeding  in 
ali  his  undertakings,^^  he  recalled  to  his  mind  that  the  sovereign- 
ty of  ali  Ireland  had  been  possessed  by  several  of  his  own  di- 
rect  ancestors,   namely,  by  Concobar  Abradh-ruadh,  Cathaeir 

^^  His  father  before  him.    This  was  lin,  and  still  retains  its  ancient  appella- 

Donncadh  Ua  Mael-iia-mbo,  King  of  tion  with  sliglit  alteration  in  tlie  an- 

Leinster,  who  was  slain  in  1115  by  the  glicized  form,  Fingal. 

Irish  Danes  of  Dublin,  commanded  by  ^^  Succeedingin  allUs undertaMngs. 

their  lord,  Domnall,  son  of  Murkertach  His  success  Avas  as  yet  confined  to  the 

Mor  0'Briain.  taking  of  Wexford,  the  submission  of 

^^  Finé  Gall,  i.  e.,  thetribe,  or  rath-  Ossory  and  Dublin,  and  the  acknowl- 

er,  figuratively,  the  tribe-land   of  the  edgement  of  his  authority  by  some  of 

Gauls  or  strangers.    The  first  part  of  the  septs  of  his  own  tribe—events  that, 

this  name  has  no  relation  to  Finn  or  such  was  the  state  of  isolation  in  which 

Fionn  in  Finn-Gall,  i.  e.,  a  fair-haired  the  interest  of  the  various  tribes  that 

stranger,  the  Irish  name  for  a  Norweg-  composed  the  Gaelic  nation  then  stood 

ian.    It  is  finé,  prouounced  finneh,  a  with  regard'  to  one  another,  were  of 

race,  tribe,  or  kindred.    The  territory  as  little  immediate  moment  to  the  rest 

of  the  strangers,  i.  e.,  the  Danes,  desig-  of  the  conntry  as  if  they  had  takeu 

nated  by  this  name,  lies  north  of  Dub-  place  in  a  foreign  land. 
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Mor,^'  Labraidh  Loingsecli,  Laegari  Lorc  and  Ingani  Mor,  and 
ali  the  other  kings  of  this  line  who  preceded  thera  upon  the 
Irisli  throne.  Therefore  did  he  say  to  himself  tliat  no  king  of 
tbese  liad  ever  possessed  ariy  greater  power  to  nphold  him  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  than  what  he  kad  then  at  liis 
own  disposal.  For  tliis  reason  ke  took  both  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald 
and  Bobert  Fitz-Stephen  into  a  private  place,  and  tkere  ac- 
quainted  them  with  his  secret  desires  upon  tkis  snbject,  and  he 
asked  their  advice  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  furtherance 
thereof  These  men  thereupon  answered  him  with  one  accordj  and 
assured  him  that  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  accomphsh  his  ob- 
ject,  if  he  were  only  willing  to  send  to  Saxon-land  for  more  men. 
Mac  Murcadha  then  desired  them  to  send  messengers  thither 
immediatoly,  with  instructions  to  invite  over  ali  their  kinsmen 
and  companions ;  and  he  added  that  he  wonld  give  his  own 
daughter  as  wife  either  to  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  or  to  Eobert 
Fitz-Stephens  ;  but  neither  of  them  would  consent  to  take  her, 
because  they  remembered  that  he  had  previously  promised  her 
to  the  Earl  of  Strigul,  with  the  kingdom  of  Leinster  for  her 
portion,  as  the  reward  of  that  EarFs  aiding  him  in  recovering 
the  sovereignty  of  his  own  country.  Both  these  knights  con- 
cluded  by  advising  their  ally  to  write  to  the  said  earl  at  once, 
and  to  request  of  him  to  come  over  to  Ireland  and  fulíill  his 
promises;  "And  explain  to  him,"  said  they,  "that  thou  art 
prepared  to  fulhl  thy  part  of  the  engagement,  in  as  far  as  regards 
givmg  him  thy  daughter  in  marriage,  and  with  her  the  king- 
dom of  Leinster  after  thy  own  day  ;  and  tell  him  moreover  thy 
prospects  of  subjecting  the  four  provinces  of  Ireland,  which 
thou  dost  not  yet  own,  to  thy  sovereignty  and  tribute. 

Mac  Murcadha  accordingly  despatched  a  letter  to  this  effect  to 
the  earl  of  Strigul.  And  when  the  bearer  thereof  had  reached 
him,  and  when  he  had  read  the  letter,  and  had  heard  of  the 
great  power,  which  Mac  Murcadha,  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen,  and 
Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  had  acquired  in  Ireland,  he  set  out  imme- 

®^  Cathaeir  Mor,^c.    Mr.  Moore  as-  more  admissible,  for  his  claim  to  tlie 

sumes,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his  History  sovereignty  on  thft  ground  of  his  des- 

of  Ireland,  that  it  was  in  right  of  his  cent  from   Cathaeir  Mor,  his  twenty- 

maternal  descent  from  Miirkertach  Mo'r  second  ancestor,  was  just  as  legitimate 

0'Briain,   that    Diarmaid    then    laid  in  Brehon  law.  as  those  of  Brian  Bor- 

claim  to  the  Irish  monarchy.     But,  had  omha,  or  of  Tordelbach,  the  father  of 

he  considered  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Ruaidri,  the  actual  king.      Mac  Mur- 

Irish,  he  would  have  understood  that  a  cadha  was  himself  aware  of  this,  and, 

claim  so  founded  would  not  be  acknowl-  ruthless.  destroyer  as  he  was,  he  may  be 

eged  by  a  sino;le  Ollamh,  Brethemh  or  supposed  to  have  known  his  country- 

Bard  of  the  Gaels,  however  plausible  men  well  enough  not  to  have  shocked 

it  might  seem  to  Mac  Murcadha's  for-  their  hereditary  prejudices  by  wantonly 

eign  friends.   Keating's  account  is  then  advancing  any  other. 
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diately  for  the  place  wliere  the  King  of  Saxon-land  was  tTien 
staying,  and  there  lie  solicited  tlie  permission  of  that  nionarch 
to  go  and  make  a  conquest  in  whatever  country  lie  had  a  min  d. 
But  wlien  the  king  comprehended  the  object  of  Lis  reqiiest,  he 
did  not  grant  him  his  request  in  fali,  neitlier  did  he  give  him  a 
direct  refasah  The  earl,  nevertheless,  went  off  with  the  ambig- 
nous  consent  which  he  had  received,  and  forthwith  set  about 
equipping  himself  and  his  followers  for  the  intended  expedition. 
Tlien,  as  he  was  not  ready  to  set  out  immediately  upon  his  yoy- 
a^e  in  person,  he  sent  otF  Eaymond  le  Gros,®''  son  of  William 
Fitz-Gerald,  the  elder  brother  of  Maurice,  with  a  band  of  armed 
followers  to  go  before  him  into  Ireland. 

Upon  arriving  in  this  country,  Eaymond  effected  a  landing 
at  I)un  Domnoinn,"^  four  miles  outside  of  Port  Largi,  towards 
the  south.  According  to  Stanihurst,  the  number  of  the  people 
of  this  captain  was  ten  knights  and  three  score  footmen.  As 
soon  as  landed,  they  constructed  a  fortiíied  embankment  of 
stones  and  clay  in  that  place. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  these  Gauls  in  their  neigh- 
borhood,  liad  reached  the  citizens  of  Port  Largi  and  Maelsech- 
linn  0'Faelain,  King  of  the  Desi,  they  were  seized  Avitli  hatred 
and  alarm  at  their  approach,  and 'they  carne  together  to  take 
counsel  as  to  how  they  should  act  upon  the  emergency.  The 
result  of  their  cônsul  tation  was,  that  they  resolved  to  attack  the 
^trangers  in  their  fortress,  and  there  to  shaughter  and  destroy  them. 
They  then  assembled  their  forces  together  in  one  place,  and  the 
number  they  led  against  the  foe  amounted  to  three  thousand 
men.  When  Eaymond  saw  them  approaching,  he  sallied  out 
rashly  and  unthinkingly  to  meet  and  oppose  that  mimerous 
host,  and  to  give  them  battle  with  the  small  band  under  his  com- 
mand.     But  when  he  found  that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 

•^  Raymond  le  Grcs ;  i.  e,  Eaymond  they  purposed  to  await  the  arrival  of 

the  Big.    '•  This  young  officer,  whose  Strongbow.    The  engagement  between 

name  was  Raymond  Fitz-William,  but  these  invaders  and  the  citizens  of  Wa- 

who  borc  the  cognomen  Le  Gros,  as  a  terford,   aided    by   0'Faelain,   is  not 

personal  characteristic,  was  of  the  same  mentioned  by  the  Four  Masters.   It  is, 

noblc  race  whence  sprang  so  many  no  doubt,    exaggerated    here.      Mr. 

others  of.  the  leaders  of  this  Irish  ex-  Moore  tells  us  that  the  Irish  had  pur- 

Í)edition,  being  the  second  son  of  Wil-  sued  Raymond's  force  into  the  fort,  and 

iam  Fitz-Gerald,  and  nephew  both  to  that  it  was  when  thus  pressed,  that 

Maurice  Fitz  Gerald,  and  Robert  Fitz-  Raymond  turned  round  and  struck  the 

Stephen." — Moore,  foremost  of  those  who  were  wfthin  the 

^^  DunDnmnainn,  now  called  Down-  gates  through  the  body,  and  then,  this 

donnell,  near  Waterford.     Hervey  de  example  having  animated  his  band  and 

Monte-Marisco,  and  some  other  knights  dismayed  his  assailants,  he  sallied  out 

loined  him  soon  after  his  landing,  and  againat  the  headofhis  small  ft»rce,  when 

uere  they  erected  a  small  fort,  where  the  whole  multitude  fled  in  ditímay. 
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engage  his  assailants  ia  the  field,  lie  began  to  retreat  witli  his 
face  to  the  foe,  towards  the  entrenchment  which  he  hacl  previ- 
iouslj  coDstracted.  ,  However,  upon  íinding  his  enemies  press- 
ing  upon  his  rear,  he  turned  upon  his  pursuers  with  hardihood, 
and  ílinging  himself  upon  them,  he  made  an  incredible  slaught- 
er  of  that  large  host  of  the  Gaels,  so  that,  besides  what  he  killed, 
he  maimed  and  wounded^^  five  hundred  of  their  men  in  the  course 
of  that  one  honr. 


Arrival  of  Rícliard  de  Clare^  Earl  of  Strigul  and  Pemhrolce- 
monhj  ccdled  Earl  Sironghow^  A,  D,  1170 


-com- 


On  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholemew,  the  Earl  of 
Strigul  arrived  in  Ireland  in  person  ;  and  the  "number  of  his  fol- 
io wers  was  two  hundred  K-nights,  and  one  thousand  Esquires, 
archers,  and  soldiers  of  every  other  description.  And  the  placo 
whcre  he  cast  anchor  was  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Largi. 

When,  indeed,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Strigul 
had  spread  throughout  Ireland,  Mac  Murcadha,  attended  by 
the  nobles  of  Leinster,  together  with  Kobert  Fitz-Stephens, 
Maarice  Fitz-Gerald  and  Eaymond  le  Gros  carae  to  meet  him, 
fali  of  joy  and  hopc.  Next  day  they  marched  by  common  con- 
sent  to  attack  and  capture  Port  Largi,^^  and  when  they  had 
come  under  that  city,  tliey  set  theraselves  determinately  about 
taking  it  by  a  simultâneo  as  assault.  And  then,  in  addition  to 
the  hardships  which.  tliey  had  previously  inflicted  upon  the  in- 
habitants  of  this  city,  having  taken  the  walls  by  storm,  they 


®^  H'  maimed  and  wowided,  Sfc.  Of 
these,  seventy  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  Port  Largi,  or  Waterford,  were 
taken  prisoners  in  the  rout.  For  their 
ransom  large  suras  of  money  were  of- 
fered  by  their  fellow-citizens,  who  even 
profíered  to  surrender  their  city  itself 
to  the  strangers  as  the  price  of  their 
friends'  liberation.  But  their  fate  was 
left  to  a  council  of  war,  where,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Hervé  de  Monte-Marisco, 
and  against  the  will  of  Kaymond,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  be 
executed,  for  the  pnrpose  of  "  striking 
terror  into  the  Irish."  They  were  ac- 
cordingly  borne  away  to  the  rocks,  and 
there  most  cruelly  put  to  death,  by  íirst 
breaking  their  limbs,  and  then  casting 
them  headlong  into  the  sea. — See 
Moore. 

^  Port  Largi  captureã,  Though  tho 

40 


inhabitants  of  this  city  had  previously 
allowed  themselves  to  be  shaniefully 
beaten  by  the  small  band  of  Eaymond, 
and  had  allowed  him  to  remain  for  threo 
raonths  uumolested  in  their  neighbor- 
hood,  they  now  made  a  rather  vigorous 
resistance  to  the  more  formidable  army 
of  Strongbow.  With  the  aid  of  OTae- 
lain,  prince  of  the  Desi,  they  twice  re- 
pulsed  their  assailants.  At  length 
Kaymond  le  Gros,  perceiving  a  small 
house  projecting  on  timber  props  from 
the  east  angle  of  the  wall,  ordered  some 
of  his  knights  to  hew  down  these 
props,  so  that  the  house  fell,  and  with 
it  part  of  the  wall.  A  breach  being 
thus  opened,  the  troops  ponred  into  the 
city,  and  there  took  dreadful  revenge 
for  the  resistance  they  had  encountered 
by  a  general  slaughter  of  ali  whoia 
they  met. — See  Moore, 
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ruslied  into  tlie  interior,  and  massacred  everyperson  upon  wliom 
tliey  could  lay  hands.  Nevertlieless,  at  ithe  request  of  Mac 
Murcadha,  they  spared  the  Life  of  Maelsechlainn  0'Faelain, 
King  of  the  Desi,  whom  they  had  there  captured. 

Mac  Murcadha  had  on  this  occasion  brought  witli  liim  liis 
daugliter,  who  was  named  Aeiíi,®'^  to  meet  the  earl,  and  to  liim 
fihe  was  immediately  married  at  this  place.  And  then,  as  soon 
as  that  alliance  was  duly  ratiíied  by  ali  parties,  the  earl^  having 
left  a  strong  garrison  in  Port  Largi,^'  immediately  led  forth  his 
army  against  Ath-cliath. 

Now,  there  was  not  upon  earth  any  man  whom  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  more  hated  to  see  approacliing  them  than  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, thus  attended  by  those  (xauls;  and,  upon  his  side,  Mac 
Murcadha  was  equally  full  of  hatred  and  enmity  towards  them, 
for  it  was  they  that  had  slain  his  father,  whom  they  then  buried 
insultingly  and  ignobly,  by  placing  him  in  one  grave  with 
a  dead  dog,  as  a  mark  of  contempt.  Therefore  were  the  folk  of 
Ath-cliath  seized  with  terror  upon  the  approach  of  that  army  of  the 
Gauls,  and  of  the  fali  strength  of  Leinster  now  marching  against 
them.  For  this  reason  they  deputed  the  Archbishop  of  Ath-cliath, 
namely,  Lorcan  O^Tuathail,^**  as  their  ambassador  to  solicit  a 


•*  Aeiji,  The  Normans  called  lier 
Eva.  Mac  Murcadha  was  doubly  a 
traitor  in  granting  the  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Leinster  to  the  hus- 
band  of  this  lady  ;  for  he  knew  that  not 
one  of  the  royal  tribes  in  Leinster,  who 
were  every  man  of  them  legitimately  as 
eligible  to  the  chieftancy  as  himself, 
would  acknowledge  such  a  title  one 
hour  longer  than  externai  force  com- 
pelled  them.  And  so  we  read  in  the 
subsequent  asnais  of  Ireland,  of  several 
Kings  of  Leinster,  of  the  ancient  regai 
and  direct  line,  some  of  whom,  as  the 
brave  Art  Mac  Murcadha  0'Caemha- 
naigh,  forced  involuntary  homage  to 
their  regai  titles  even  from  the  Norman 
colonists,  but  we  do  not  íind  one  man, 
styled  King  of  Leinster  by  either  Eng- 
lish  or  L'ish,  of  those  that  sprang  from 
Aeiíi  and  Richard  de  Clare. 

The  arrival  of  Strongbow  and  tak- 
ing  of  Waterford,  is  thus  entered  by 
the  Four  Masters.  "  A.  D.  1170. 
Bichard,  son  of  Gilbert,  i.  e.  Earl 
Strongbow,  carne  from  Saxon-land  into 
Ireland  with  a  numerous  force,  and 
xnany  knights  and  archers,  in  the  ar- 


my of  Mac  Murcadha,  to  contest  Lein- 
ster for  him,  and  to  disturb  the  Gaels 
of  Ireland  in  general ;  and  Mac  Mur- 
cadha gave  his  daughter  to  Earl  Strong- 
bow for  coming  into  his  army.  He 
took  Loch  Garman,  and  entered  Port 
Largi  by  force  ;  and  they  took  prisoner 
Gilla-Mari,  the  officer  of  the  fortress, 
and  Ua  Faelain,  lord  of  the  Desi,  and 
his  son,  and  they  killed  seven  hundred 
persons  there." 

^^  A  strong  garrison  at  Port  Largi, 
"Waterford  was  soon  after  retaken  by 
Mac  Carthaigh,  and  the  Eoganachta. 
Under  this  same  year,  we  are  told  +hat 
"  a.  victory  was  gained  by  the  son  of 
Cormac,  grandson  of  Oarthach,  and 
the  people  of  Desmond,  over  the 
knights  who  were  left  to  guard  Port 
Largi."— F.  M, 

^^  Lorcan  O'  TuathaiL  He  is  better 
known  as  St.  Lawrence  0'Toole.  "  Thia 
great  and  good  man,"  says  Mr.  Moore, 
"  who  was  destined  to  act  a  distinguish- 
ed  part  in  the  coming  crisis  of  his 
country's  fate,  possessed  qualities  both 
of  mind  and  heart  which  would  have 
rendered  him  an  ornament  to  any  com- 
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peaceful  settlement  from  the  earl,  and  to  him  the  said  arclibisliop 
promised  large  presents  and  hostages  from  the  folk  of  the  city, 
provided  hewould  grant  them  peace  and  protection.  However, 
whilst  tjjj.ey  were  arranging  the  terms  upon  which  tliey  reqiáired 
peace  was  to  have  been  radíied,  Eaymond  le  Gros  accompariied 
by  Milo  de  Cogan,  and  a  number  of  other  young  kniglits,  who 
■were  stationed  upon  the  other  side  of  the  city,  found  means  of 
effecting  a  breach  in  its  fortifications,  througli  which  tbey  made 
an  entry  and,  rushing  upon  the  inhabitants,  slaughtered  every 
person  upon  whom  they  could  lay  liands  therein.  Having 
thus  gained  possession  of  Ath-cliath,"  they  máde  but  a  short 
stay  in  that  place.  However,  the  earl  left  Milo  de  Cogan,  and 
a  certain  number  of  his  armed  foUowers  to  hold  possession  of 
the  city  as  its  garrison. 

Theii  Mac  Murcadha,  cheríshing  vengeance  and  hatred  to- 
wards  0'Euairc,  King  of  Brefni,  led  the  united  armies  of  the 
Gauls  and  Gaels  into  the  country  of  that  prince,  and  he  soon 
succeeded  in  plundering  and  burning  the  territories  of  Brefni, 


munity,  however  advanced  in  civilizar 
tion,  and  public  virtue."  Speaking  of 
the  present  taking  of  Dublin,  we  read 
that,  "  in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter 
and  massacre,  the  great  and  good  St. 
Lawrence  (Lorcan)  was  seen  expos- 
ing  himself  to  every  danger,  and 
even,  a!S  his  biographer  describes  him, 
dragging  from  the  enemies'  hands  the 
palpitating  bodies  of  the  slain,  to 
have  them  decently  interred.  He  also 
succeeded  at  great  risk  in  prevailing 
on  the  new  authorities  to  retain  niost 
of  the  clergy  in  their  situations,  and 
recovered  from  the  plunderers  the 
books  and  ornaments  T3elonging  to  the 
several  churches." — Moors. 

"^  Ath-cliath  taken.  The  state  of  dis- 
cord  and  anarchy  that  ensued  after  the 
taking  of  Dublin,  may  be  estimated  by 
the  foUowing  extracts  from  the  entries 
of  some  of  the  events  of  the  year  1170. 
By  them  may  be  seen  that  the  powerful 
toparchs  of  Meath,  Oirghialla,  and 
Tnomond,  had  then  thrown  ojff  their 
submission  to  the  Irish  monarch.  "  An 
army  was  led  by  Ruaidri,  King  of  Ire- 
land;  0'Ruairc,  lord  of  Brefni;  and 
0'Kerbaill,  lord  of  Oirghialla,  against 
the  Leinstermen  and  their  foreign  al- 
lies ;  and  there  was  a  challenge  of  bat- 


tle  between  them  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  until  lightning  burned  Ath- 
cliath  ;  for  the  Danes  of  that  fortregs 
had  deserted  from  the  Connaughtmen 
and  the  people  of  Leth  Cuinn.  JL 
miracle  was  now  wrought  against  the 
Danes  of  Ath-cliath,  for  Mac  Murcad- 
ha and  the  Saxons  acted  treacheroualy 
to  wards  them,  and  made  a  slaughter  of 
them  in  the  middle  of  their  own  for- 
tress,  and  carried  off  their  cattle  and 
their  goods,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation  of  their  word  to  the  men  of  Ire- 
land. 

*'  An  army  was  led  by  Mac  Murcadha 
and  his  knights  into  Meath  and  Bref- 
ni, and  they  plundered  Oluain-Iraird, 
and  burned  Kenannus,  Kill  Taltenn, 
Dubadh,  Slani,  Tuilen,  Kill  Sgiri,  and 
Disert  Kiarain  ;  and  they  afterwards 
made  a  predatory  incursion  into  Tir 
Briuin  (Brefni),  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners  and  cows  to  their  camp." 

The  hostages  of  Diarmaid  Mac  Mur- 
cadha, were  put  to  death  by  Ruaidri 
OOoncobair,  King  of  Ireland,  at  Ath- 
Luain  ;  namely,  Concobar,  son  of  Diar- 
maid, and  Diarmaid's  grandson,*the  son 
of  Domnall  Caemhanach ;  and  Ua 
0'Caellaíghe,  the  son  of  his  foster- 
brother. 
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and  in  gaining  great  advantnges  botli  over  0'Euairc,  and  every 
other  Irish  chieftain,  that  he  went  against. 

At  length,  wlien  Euaidri  0'Concobair,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
nauglit  and^  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  saw  that  Mac  Murca- 
dha  liad  violated  the  peace  which  had  been  made  between 
them,  he  sent  arabassadors  to  that  prince  to  compláin  of  his 
breach  of  the  conditions  upon  which  it  had  been  granted, 
and  to  reproach  him  with  having  brought  over  more  Gania 
into  Ireland,  without  his  own  permission  or  advice.  And 
when  the  king's  ambassadors  had  come  in  the  preserice  of 
Mac  Murcadha,  they  addressed  him  in  these  terms :  *'  We  now 
khow  that  thou  hast  not  anj  regard  either  for  thy  oaths  or  for 
the  safety  of  thy  son,  whom'  thou  hast  delivered  np  on  thy  part 
as  a  hostage  for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Therefore  do^es  Eu- 
aidri 0'Concobair,  King  of  Connaught,  declare  to  thee  that 
he  will  send  thee  thy  son's  head,  unless  thou  wilt  consent  to  put 
away  those  foreigners  from  thee,  and  that,  unless  this  be  done, 
he  will  not^  then  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  driving 
thee  again  into  exile  to  Saxon-land."  Mac  Murcadha  replied  to 
this  message  by  saying  that  he  Avould  not  only  not  send  away 
the  foreigners  at  the  command  of  Euaidri,  but  that  he  Avould 
even  invite  over  others  besides  those  already  in  the  country. 
He  added,  moreover,  that  he  never  would  make  peace  with  any 
portion  of  the  Gaelic  nation,  until  he  had  gained  possession  of 
ali  Ireland.  His  ambassadors  then  returned  to  Euaidri,  to 
whom  they  made  known  the  answer  which  ^hey  had  received 
from  Mac  Mnrcadlia,  whereat  he  was  seized  with  exceeding  great 
wrath.  Besides  this,  the  fame  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  the  Gal- 
lic  invaders  had  now  so  spread  throughout  ali  the  land,  that  the 
men  of  Irelalid  were  íilled  with  hatred  and  dism^ay  at  their  ap- 
proach. 

Domnall  Breaghach  and  the  men  of  fleet  npon  tlie  Sliannon    to  plunder 

East  Meath  turned  against^  Ui  Kuairc  Munster.   The  Ui  Mani  made  a  preda- 

and  Ua  Concobair,  and  delivered  host-  tory  incursion  into  Ormond,  in  which 

ages  to  Mac  Murcadha.    The  hostages  they  plundered,  and  they  destroyed  tho 

of  East  Meath  were  put  to  death  by  tJa  wooden  bridge  of  Kill-da-luadh.      A 

Ruairc.     Mac  Murcadha  led  an  army  predatory  incursion  was  made  by  the 

into  Brefni,  where  a  party  of  his  peo-  people  of  West  Connaught  into  Tho- 

ple  were  defeated  by  the  soldiers  of  Ua  mond. 

Ruairc  ;  and  they  afterwards  made  an  A  predatory  incursion  was  made  by 

attack  upon  the  camp  in  which  he  him-  Tighernan   Ua   Ruairc  into   Galenga 

Belf  was  with  the  liinstermen,  Gauls,  and  Saithni,  (in  Meath)  whence  he  car- 

and  the  men  of  Meath  and  Oirghialla  ried  off  many  cows.    A  predatory  in- 

about  him,  and  they  slew  numbers  of  cursion  was  made  by  the  Oirghialla 

them,  and  then  left  their  camp.  (now,  apparently,  the  allies  of  the  King 

Domnall  Ua  Briain  and  the  Dal  g-  of  Leinster)  into  Tir  Briuin  (0'Ruairc'j 

Cais  turned  against  the  monarch.   Ru-  country). — Four  Masters. 
aidri  Ua  Concobair  brought  a  great 
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In  the  meantime  accounts  from  tlie  earl  and  his  followers,  had 
reaclied  Saxoii-land ;  and  when  the  king  of  that  coúntry  had 
heard  the  rumors  that  were  afloat  about  their  proceedings,  he 
niade  proclamation  that  no  ship  or  bark  should  sail  to  Ire- 
land  from  any  of  the  countries  that  belonged  to  himself,  and 
that  there  should  be  no  trade  or  ccmmunication  kept  up  witli 
that  country  bj  any  of  his  subjects.  He  likewise  made  procla- 
mation to  ali  those  who  had  gone  from  Saxon-land  into  Treland, 
to  return  forthwitli  to  their  liomes,  under  the  penalty  of  for 
ever  losing  their  properties.  Upon  this,  when  the  earl  savv  that 
his  people  would  be  compelled  to  leave  hiin  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  king,  he  proceeded  to  take  counsel  with  them  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  emergency.  Thereupon,  the  step 
that  seemed  most  advisable  to  them  was,  to  send  Raymond  le 
Gros  to  the  King  of  Saxon-land,  with  instructiojis  to  explain  to 
that  monarch  that  it  was  with  his  own  consent  and  approbation 
that  both  the  earl  himself  and  ali  the  Gauls,  then  tmder  his  com- 
mand,  had  passed  over  into  Ireland  for  the  pnrpose  of  aiding 
and  assisting  a  man  that  had  promised  to  pay  him  homage  and 
vassalage,  namely,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster; 
and  they  told  him  to  assure  their  king,  that  it  was  subject  to  his 
will  that  they  wished  to  hold  whatever  conquests  they  had  made 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  ali  the  beneíits  they  had  reccived  from 
Mac  Murcadha. 

Raymond  then  proceeded  with  this  expostulation  to  the  king 
of  Saxon-land  ;  and  Gascony  was  the  place  where  that  king  was 
then  staying ;  and  it  was  the  year  in  which  St.  Thoraas,  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  on  the  íifth  day  of  ChristmaSj 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  the  following  month  of  May,  thxit 
Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha,  King  of  Leinster,  died,®^  and  he  was 
buried  at  Ferna  Mor  oí  St.  Maedog. 

^  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadha    died.  will,   witliout    penance,  witliout    tho 

"  A.  D.  1171,  Diarmaid  Mac  Murcadiía,  Body  of  Christ,  without  unction,  as  his 

King  of  Leinster,  a  man  by  whom  a  evil  deeds  deserved."— JJ.     Diarmaid 

trembling  sod  was  made  of  ali  Ireland,  is    thus    described    by   Cambrensis : 

after  having  brouglit  over  the  Saxons,  "  This  Dermicius  was  a  man  of  tall 

after  having  done  extensive  injuries  to  st  ature  and  large  frame,  warliko  and 

the  Irish,  aíter  plundering  and  burning  daring  among  his  nation,  and  of  boarse 

many  churches,  as  Kenannus,   Cluain  voice,  by  reason  of  his  frequent  and  cor- 

Iraird,  &c.,  died  of  an  unknown  dis-  tinuous  shouting  in  bat^le.   He  desired 

ease,  for  he  became  putrid  while  living  to  be  feared  rather  than  to  be  loved ;  he 

through  the  miracle  of  God,  Colum-  oppressed  the  noble  and  elevated  tho 

Killé  and  Finnen,  and  the  other  saints  lowly  ;  he  was  the  enemy  of  his  coun- 

of  Ireland,  whose   churches    he  had  trymen ;  he  was  liated  by  straiigers. 

burned  and  profar.ed  ;  and  he  died   at  The  hand  of  ali  men  was  against  hina, 

Ferna  Mor  (Feras)  without  making  a  and  his  hand  was  against  ali." 
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Árrival  of  Henry  IL  in  Ireland^  on  íhe  18ih  of  Octóber^   A\  D. 

1171. 

The  king  soon  after  returned  into  Saxon-land,  and,  when 
arrived  there,  he  dispatched  one  of  his  people,  a  knight  named 
Hervé  de  Monte-Marisco,  in  company  with  Eaymond  le  Gros,  to 
Ireland,  witli  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Strigul,  wlierein  lie  com- 
manded  Mm  to  return  into  Saxon-land  without  any  delay ;  and 
when  tliese  had  reached  Ireland,  and  Hervé  delivered  his  king^s 
message  to  the  earl,  the  latter  immediately  retnrned  to  Saxon-land 
inhis  company ;  and,  when  arrived  there,  he  carne  before  his  sove- 
reign,  áind  promised  that  he  would  deliver  up  Port  Largi,  Ath- 
cliath  and  the  seaport  towns  of  Leinster  to  him  and  to  his  heirs, 
forever,  provided  he  would  allow  the  province  of  Leinster  to  be 
possessed  by  him^self  and  his  posterity.  Then,  when  a  compact 
to  this  effect  had  been  concluded  between  them,  the  king  set  out 
for  Ireland  in  the  earFs  company,  attended  by  a  nnmerous  army, 
and  cast  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Largi,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  one  thonsand  one  hundred  and  one.  Five  hundred  knights, 
together  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  was  the 
strength  of  his  host.®*** 

At  Port  Largi  the  king  remained  for  some  time,  and  thither 
carne  the  nobles  of  the  Gauls,  who  had  been  previonsly  in  Ire* 

ireland.  Many  were  slauglitered  on 
both  pides — as  well  Saxon  knights  as 
Danes  of  Ath-cliatli.  Asgall,  son  of 
Raghnall,  fell  therein,and  Eoan  (John), 
a  Bane  tVom  Inis  h-Orc  (Orkney  Mes), 
and  numbers  besides  them. 

An  army  was  led  by  Ruaidri  Ua 
Concobair,  Tighernan  Ua  Rnairc,  and 
Murcadh  Ua  Kerbaill  to  Ath-cliath,  to 
lay  siege  to  Earl  Strongbo^v  and  Milo 
de  Oogan.  There  were  conflicts  and 
skirmishes  between  them  for  the  space 
of  a  fortnight.  After  this,  O' Conco- 
bair went  against  the  Leinstermen, 
with  the  cavalry  of  the  men  of  Brefní 
and  Oirghialla,  to  cut  down  and  burn 
the  corn  of  the  Saxons.  The  earl  and 
Milo  de  Cogan  then  entered  the  camp 
of  Leth  Cuinn,  and  slew  many  of  their 
commonalty,  and  carried  off  their  pro- 
visions,  arraor,  and  horses. 

A  victory  was  gained  by  the  son  of 
Cormac  Mac  Carthaigh  over  the 
Danes  of  Luimnech,  numbers  of  wioni 
were  slain  by  him ;  and  he  burned 
their  market  and  half  their  fortress. 


"  The  strength  of  his  host.  **  Henry 
II.  landed  at  Crook,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  18th  of  October, 
1171.  He  was  accompanied  by  Strong- 
bow,  William  Pitz-Aldelm,  Humphrey 
de  Bohun,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  Robert  Fitz- 
Barnard,  and  many  other  lords.  His 
whole  force,  which,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  English  accounts,  was 
distributed  into  400  ships,  consisted  of 
600  knights  and  abóut  4,000  men  at 
arms." — 0'Donovan. 

Previous  to  the  landing  of  Henry, 
and  subseqnent  to  the  death  of  Diar- 
maid,  the  Irish  annals  contain  the  fol- 
lowiug  brief  entries,  relative  to  the 
events  in  which  the  foreign  mercenaries 
of  the  Irish  traitor  were  concerned  : 

**  A.  D.  1171,  Daimliag  Kianain 
(Duleek  of  St.  Kianan)  was  plundered 
by  the  knights  of  Milo  de  Oogan,  some 
of  whom  were  slain  on  tjie  foUowing 
day  by  the  Danes  of  Ath-cliath  in  re- 
venge  of  (St.)  Kianan. — The  battle 
of  Ath-cliath  was  fought  between  Milo 
de  Cogan  and  Asgall,  who  had  been 
fiome  time  before  king  of  the  Danes  of 
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hr/i  *ogetlier  witli  the  burgesses  of  Loch  Garman,  to  prescnt  him 
VírZi  tlieir  liomage,  and  to  do  him  lionor.  Thither,  also,  carne 
Diarniaid  Mac  Carthaigli,  king  of  Corcach,"®  who  tliere  made  act 
of  liomage  and  vassalage  in  his  presence.  The  king  proceeded 
to  Oasliel,  and  thither  Domnall  0'Briain  carne  to  meet  him,  and 
to  make  act  of  homage  and  vassalage  similar  to  that  which  Mao 
Carthaigh  had  already  made.  Upon  this,  Henry  placed  a  garri- 
son  of  his  ovvn  rnen  in  Corcach,  and  Luimnech.  After  these, 
the  other  nobles  of  Munster  presented  him  with  like  acts  of 
homage  and  horfbr.  lie  then  returned  to  Port  Largi,  where 
he  was  met  by  the  king  of  Osraide,  who  made  his  submission 
after  the  example  of  the  other  kings.  The  king  next  marched 
to  the  city  of  Ath-cliath,  whither  the  Gaels  of  Leinster  came  to 
pay  him  like  acts  of  homage,  and  to  do  him  honor. 

Now,  indced,  when  Euaidri  0'Concobair,  king  of  Connaught 
and  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  had  perceived  that  the  majori- 


An  army  was  led  by  TJa  Ruaii-c, 
with  the  men  of  Brefhi  Oirghialla,  a 
second  time,  to  Ath-cliath,  where  they 
made  battle  with  Milo  de  Cogan  and 
his  knights,  in  which  battle  the  men 
of  Brefni  and  Oirghialla  were  defeat- 
ed ;  and  Aedh,  son  of  Tighernan  Ua 
Ruairc,  and  the  grandson  of  Diarmaid 
Ua  Cuinn,were  slain,  with  many  others. 

A  predatory  incursion  was  made  by 
the  son  of  the  earl,  and  he  plundered 
the  churches  of  Magh  Laij^hen,  and 
many  of  the  Ui  Faelain. — A  predatory 
incursion  was  made  by  the  son  of  the 
earl,  in  which  he  plundered  Cluain 
Conari,  Galinni,  and  Lathrach  Briuin. 

The  fleet  of  Connaught  upon  the 
Sinainn  and  upon  Loch  Deirg-dcirc 
from  [the  season  of]  Samhain  to  Bel- 
tani. — A  peace  was  made  by  Domnall 
Breaghach  with  Ua  Ruairc,  and  the 
people  of  East  Meath  came  into  his 
[Ua  Ruairc 's]  house. 

The  King  of  England,  the  second 
Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Aqui- 
taine,  and  Earl  of  Andegavia,  and 
Lord  of  many  other  countries,  came  to 
Ireland  this  year.  Two  hundred  and 
forty  was  the  nuraber  of  his  ships,  and 
he  put  in  at  Port  Largi."— JP.  M 

'^  King  of  Corcach,  i.  e.,  king  of 
Desmond,  of  which  Corcach  or  Cork 
was  the  most  important  city.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Mac  Cart- 
haigh and  the  other  Irish  toparcha,  ia 


making  their  submission  to  Henry,  did 
not  consider  that  they  were  thereby 
making  over  to  the  head  of  a  company 
of  monopolizing  land-jobbers  the  ter- 
ritorial property  of  the  several  tribeâ 
of  Saer  Clanna,  or  Free  Clans,  of  which 
they  were  but  the  temporary  guardi- 
ans.  They  could  not  transinit  any 
such  exclusive  property  in  these  lands 
to  their  own  children,  and  very  proba- 
bly  deemed  that,  in  doing  homage  to 
Henry,  they  but  yielded  to  a  tempor- 
ary emergency  in  performing  aa  idle 
ceremony,  ali  consequences  of  which 
would  pass  away,  as  soon  as  the  im- 
raediate  politicai  pressure  should  be 
removed.  Such  subiwssions  were  cus- 
tomary  amongst  their  own  nation — for 
example,  such  was  that  of  Maelsech- 
lainn  Mor  to  Brian  Boromha — ^and  such 
had  been  the  submissions  and  the  host- 
ages  delivered  from  time  immemorial 
by  the  weaker  to  the  more^powerful 
chieftains.  They  affected  these  chie& 
theraselves  pei-sonally,  but  rarely  dis- 
turbed  [except  in  case  of  thorough 
conquest]  the  free  ownership  of  their 
kinsmen  in  the  common  inheritance  of 
the  lands  of  their  tribes.  The  event  has 
turned  out  otherwise  than  these  chiefs 
had  then  expected,  and  their  cowardly 
temporizing  lias  been  punished  by  the 
almost  total  conversion  of  their  several 
descendants  into  the  class  of  Helots  in 
the  land  of  their  inheritance. 
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ty  of  bis  provincial  kings,  botli  tliose  tliat  paid  Iiíttí  rent  and 
tributes,  as  well  as  thoss  to  whom  he  had  liimself  given  wages 
and  stipends,  had  placed  tliemselves  nnder  the  protcction  of  the 
king  of  Saxon-land,  lie  considered  in  his  own  mind  tliat  he 
would  be  less  disgraced,  by  oftering  voluntary  homage,  tban  by 
being  forced  to  sabmit  to  it  against  his  will.     Tliereupon,  Henry 
B3nt  two  of  his  people  to  hold  an  interview  with  Kuaidri  0'Con- 
cobair;  and  the  persons  so  depnted  were  Hago  de  Lacy  and 
WiUiam  Fitz-Aldehn.     Enaidri  carne  to  meet  thes3  as  far  as  the 
bank  of  the  Sinainn,  where  he  made  peace  anl  friendsbip  with 
the  king  of  Saxon-Lmd,  to  Avhom  he  there  made  act  of  submis- 
sion  and  homage.     Mureadh,  son  of  Flann,  king  of  Meath,  carne 
likewis3;  and  dehvered  himself  up  to  Henry,  after  the  same  man-' 
ner  as  the  others.    Thns,  there  was  now  no  king  nor  cbieftain,  nor 
lo  rd  in  Ireland^  that  did  not,  at  that  time,  pay  homage  to  the  king 
of  Saxon-land,  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy  over  themselves. 
Afterwards,  when  the  winter  had  come  on,  the  weather  became 
80  excessively  cold  and  tempestuous  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
any  ship  or  bark  to  arrive  in  Ireland  from  the  country  of  the  Sax- 
ons  with  news  to  its  king,  until  the  middle  month  of  the  spring 
had  set  in ;  bnt  then  some  Saxon  ships  arrived  in  Ireland,  which 
bronght  that  king  certain  news  from  his  subjects,  which  he  was 
by  no  means  glad  to  hear.     The  most  important, news  which 
they  had  brought  him  was,  that  the  Pope  had  sent  over  two 
cardinais  to  Saxon-land,  for  the  pnrpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
murder  committed  upon  St.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Ccinterbury, 
and  that,  unless  the  king  wonld  come  in  person  and  make  satis- 
faction  to  them  for  that  murder,  they  threatened  to  la}''  an  Vtiter- 
dict  "upon  every  cóuntry  in  which  he  might  abide.     Tho^.^n  these 
were  sad  tidiíigs  for  Henry,  he  soon  received  others  from  liis  son, 
which  were  still  sadder.     These  were,  that  the  eldest  of  his  sons 
had  taken  possession  of  the  crown,  in  the  hope  that  he  could  be 
able  to  keep  it  against  his  father^s  consent.     An  indescribable 
gloom  came  npon  King  Henry  upon  hearing  these  evil  tidings. 
Hovv^ever,  he  was  more  aífected  by  what  he  had  learned  regard- 
ing  the^  murder  of  St.  Thomas,  than  by  anything  that  he  had 
heard  about  either  his  son  or  his  subjects.     For  this  reason  he 
called  around  him  the  ehiefs  of  his  people,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining  his  position  to  them,  and  of  consulting  them  upon  the 
dangers  that  hung  over  him.     The  plan  adopted  at  this  council, 

*  Ko  chipftain  nor  hrd  in  Ireland.  the  scribes  of  the  foreign  spoilers,  and 

Tas  is  an  exaggeration,  and  not  truo,  is  very  probably  of  lhe  same  natnre 

••*  5[ict.    The  ehiefs  of  the  northern  with  the  forged  tille  which  was  mado 

tribes  made  no  acts  of  submission  to  ont    for    Henry,    that    íirst    of    the 

Henry.   The  submission  of  the  monarch  Irish    landlords    through    Donncadh 

Euaidri,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  0'Briaia. 
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was  to  send  a  large  body  of  his  people  before  Hm  into  his  king- 
dom,  and  to  have  himself  follow  them  very  soon  after.  This  resolve 
was  then  put  into  execution ;  and  King  Henry  remained  behind  a 
little  longer,  engaged  in  placing  garrisons  and  wardens  of  his  own 
o  ver  Irei  and :  for,  wben  it  was  time  for  himself  to  return  to  Saxon- 
land,  he  appointed  certain  persons  to  hold  possession  ^f  the  coun- 
try  in  his  stead.  Thus,  he  left  Hugo  de  liacy  in  Meath,  with  a 
force  consisting  of  twenty  knights,  and  he  likewise  granted  this 
territory^  as  a  perpetuai  fief  to  Hugo,  and  his  posterity.  More- 
over,  he  leftHhe  city  of  Ath-cliath  under  the  wardenship  of  Eobert 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald,  under  whose  command 
he  left  twenty  knights  and  their  several  folio  wers,  Loch  Gar- 
man,  also,  he  left  to  the  care  of  William  Fitz-Aldehu,  Philip  de 
Hastings,  and  Philip  de  Brus,  with  whom  he  likewise  left  twenty 
knights.  Port  Largi  he  left  in  charge  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Hugo  de  Gundeville,  and  Eobert  Fitz-Barnard,  and  under  them 
he  left  forty  knights. 

From  this  last  place,  the  king  sailed  for  Saxon-land.'  and  there, 
as  soon  as  he  carne  into  the  presence  of  the  cardinais,  he  ofifered 
to  the  Pope  whatever  award  he  would  be  pleased  to  demand, 
botl*  as  an  eric  for  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas — ^though  he  had 
himself  had  no  sccret  participation*  therein — and  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  a  settlement  between  himself  and  the  king  of 
France,  for  Henry  was  then  at  war  with  that  monarch. 


^  Granied  this  territory. — That  is,  he 
macle  his  vassal,  De  Lacy,  feudal  land- 
lord  of  the  tribe-lands  of  the  Olann 
Colmaiii  and  their  correlatives.  This 
was  onc  of  the  first  consequences  of  the 
dastardiy  homage  of  the  Irish  chiefs  to 
the  invader,  and  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  converting  the  Saer  Clanna 
into  serfs  of  feudal  lords  of  foreign 
race,  and,  fnially,  to  what  is  worse  than 
the  serfs  of  any  feudal  lord — the  rack- 
rented  tenants  and  cotters  of  the  land- 
usurers,  whom  modern  civilization  and 
enlightened  legislation  has  introduced 
into  the  places  of  the  feudal  barons  of 
old. 

^  The  Tcing  sailed  for  Saxon^Iand. 
Henry  set  sail  from  Wexford  on  East- 
er  Monday,  being  the  17th  of  ^pril, 
1172,  and  arrived,  on  the  same  day,  at 
Portfinnan,  in  Wales. 

*  No  secret  parti cipotion,  &c.  Dr. 
Keating,  in  the  superabundance  of 
charity,  or  of  his  respect  for  royalty, 
would  exonerate  Henry  II.  from  hav- 


ing  compassed  the  murder  of  this  great 
man  as  well  as  good  and  holy  prelate. 
Other  writers  have,  however,  proved 
less  indulgent  to  his  royal  memory, 
and  he  now  stands  in  history  as  fully 
convicted  of  having  instigated  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  of  Cantei- 
bury,  as  if  that  base  deed  had  been 
done  in  his  p^sence,  and  at  his  express 
command. 

The  proceedings  of  King  Henry, 
during  his  seven  months'  stay  in  Ire- 
land,  though  copiously  treated  of  by 
English  and  foreign  writers,  have  been 
passed  over  in  silence  by  most  of  our 
native  chroniclers.-  Under  the  year 
1172,  they  relate  that  the  brave  Tigh- 
ernan  Ua  Euairc,  lord  of  Brefni,  was 
treacherously  slain  at  Tlactga  by  Hugo 
de  Lacy  and  Domnall,  son  of  Annadh 
Ua  Kuairc,  one  of  his  own  tribe;  and 
that  he  was  then  beheaded,  and  carried 
ignomoniously  to  Dubhn,  where  Lis 
head  was  placed  over  the  to  wn  gate, 
and  his  body  gibbetted,  with  the  fect 
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The  iitle  unãer  which  Henry  II,,  King  of  Ungland,  clavmed  thô 
Sovereignty  of  Ireland, 

If  the  reader  will  here  inquire,  wliy  it  was  tliat  Diarmaid  Mac 
Murcadha,  tbe  king  of  Leinster,  liad  gone  to  the  king  of  Saxon- 
land,  wlio  was  tlien  in  France,  to  protest  and  complain  of  his 
own  expulsion  out  of  Ireland,  rather  than  to  the  king  of  France 
itself,  or  to  any  other  potentate,  he  mnst  learn  that  he  did  so  in 
consequence  of  an  act  done  by  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromha,** 


upwards,  on  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
*'  a  wofuí  spectacle  to  the  Irish."  We 
are  next  told  that  Domnall  Ua  Fergail 
[0'Farrell],  chief  of  Conmacni,  was 
slain,  and  Anghali  [Anally]  plundered, 
by  the  people  of  the  king  of  Saxon-land, 
aiid  the  son  of  Annadh  Ua  Ruairc ; 
that  the  Kinel  Eogain  were  defeated  in 
battle  by  Flathbertach  Ua  Maeldor- 
adh  and  the  Kinel  Conaill ;  that  the 
Primate,  Gilla-Macliag,  made  the 
fourth  visitation  of  Counaught ;  and 
that  a  general  synod  of  Ireland,  both 
of  the  clergy  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
laity  of  Ireland,  was  held  at  Tuam,  at 
which  Ruadri  0'Concobair,  monarch 
of  Ireland  and  Oadla  0'Dubthaig 
[0'Dufíy] ,  Archbishop  of  Connaught, 
presided  ;  that  three  churches  were 
there  consecrated  :  but  we  are  told 
nothing  of  the  acts  of  the  king  of  Sax- 
on-land himself,  though  pregnant  with 
future  evil  was  his  presence  upon  Irish 
Boii. 

'  Donncadh,  son  of  B^ian  Boromha, 
Though  this  prince's  name  is  inserted 
in  the  roll  of  Irish  monarchs  by  some 
Munster  shannachies,  we  have  already 
seeri,  from  the  ancient  authorities 
quoted  ia  these  notes,  and  even  from 
Keating's  own  narrative,  that  he  was 
never  acknowleged  monarch  of  Ireland 
duriíjg  the  whole  course  of  his  long 
life.  Even  Dr.  0'Brien,  the  panegyrist 
of  the  Dalcassian  Kings,  does  not  claim 
for  him  the  sovereignty  of  ali  Ireland. 
The  period  of  his  good  fortune,  even  as 
king  of  Leth  Mogha,  had  closed  some 
years  before  his  final  dethronement.  In 
A.  D.  1058,  his  power  over  the  south 
of  Irdand  began  to  go  down  at  the 


battle  of  Sliabh  Grott,  under  that  of 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Donncadh  Mael-na-m- 
bo,  king  of  Leinster,  and  that  of  hi3 
own  nephew,  Tordelbach.  In  1059, 
he  became  the  vassal  of  Aedh  0'Con- 
cobair,  king  of  Connaught.  In  1053 
the  hostages  of  ali  Munster  were  de- 
livered  up  to  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael- 
na-m-bo,  who  thereby  became  king  of 
Leth  Mogha  in  his  stead.  Ai  the 
time  of  his  final  deposition  by  hia 
nephew,  with  the  consent  of  Diarmaid, 
king  of  Leth  Mogha,  in  1064,  he  pos- 
sessed  no  sovereign  rights,  even  over 
Munster,  which  he  could  transfer  to 
either  pope  or  prince,  though  we 
should  admit  the  equity  of  such  trans- 
fer. It  is  clear,  then,  that,  not  being 
sovereign  of  Ireland,  he  could  never 
have  legally  transferred  it  to  another, 
even  were  the  elected  chief  of  the  kings 
of  this  country  invested  with  ali  the 
pi;erogatives  of  a  feudal  sovereign.  But, 
were  he  actually  the  chief  of  the  Irish 
kings,  he  could  not,  according  to  Irish 
law,  transfer  such  chieftainship  to 
another  ;  for,  as  such  chief  of  kings,  he 
was  but  the  nominee  of  the  association 
of  tribes  that  had  chosen  him,  and  thus 
even  his  very  children  had  no  more 
title  to  fill  that  place  after  him  thati 
any  other  man  of  puré  Gaelic  blood; 
Nay,  he  could  not  transfer  the  chieftain- 
ship of  his  own  tribe,  the  Dal-g-Cais, 
to  a  foreigner  ;  nor  yet  could  he  that 
of  the  Ui  Bloid,  his  own  immediate 
sub-section  of  that  tribe ;  for  there,  too, 
he  was  but  the  temporary  representa- 
tive  of  the  whole  of  his  kindred,  and 
could  kgallu  transmit  no  special  in- 
heritance,  either  of  his  chieftainship 
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with  the  consent  of  the  true  nobles  of  Ireland  ;^  for  these,  liaving 
been  quarreting  among  one  another'  for  the  masterdom  of  Ireland 


ovcr  them,  or  of  the  proprietorship  of 
any  portion  of  the  tribe-land,  which 
was  the  common  property  of  the  said 
kindred,  to  any  other. 

®  With  the  consent  of  the  true  nobles 
of  Ireland.  This  assertion  is  perfectly 
absurd.  Who  were  those  nobles,  who 
so  deputed  a  deposed  prince  to  deliver 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to  a  foreign- 
er?  It  was,  certainly,  not  his  van- 
quisher,  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-m- 
bo,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and 
striving  for  the  Irish  monarchy;  it 
was  not  Aedh  of  the  Broken  Spear, 
king  of  Connaught,  to  whom  Donn- 
cadh  had  made  his  personal  submission 
in  1059  ;  neither  was  it  Ardgar  Mac 
Lochlainn,  king  of  Ailech,  the  head 
of  the  Northern  Ui  Neill,  who  had 
never  submitted,  either  to  Donncadb, 
or  Diarmaid,  son  of  Mael-na-m-bo, 
and  who  was  as  much  king  of  Ire- 
land as  either  of  them  in  the  half  of 
Ireland,  called  Leth  Cuinn;  nor  yet 
can  we  suppose  that  his  nephew,  Tor- 
delbach  0'Briain,  then  king  of  Mun- 
fiter,  would  have  delegated  àny  such 
commission  to  the  instigator  of  his 
father's  murder  and  to  his  own  personal 
enemy.  This  consent  must  then  be 
considered  as  a  clumsy  addendum  to 
the  original  fiction,  whereby  a  forged 
title  to  the  sovereign  proprietorship  of 
Ireland  was  made  out  for  the  murderer 
of  St.  Thomas. 

'  Quarreling  amongst  themselves. 
There  would  be  some  excuse  for  the 
fraudulent  robbery  of  the  Irish  people, 
then  commenced,  were  that  nation  a 
very  flagrant  exception  to  the  general 
Btate  of  things  in  other  European 
countries  at  that  epoch — it  might  have 
been  an  excuse,  were  the  deputed  paci- 
ficator  otherwise  either  a  good  man,  or 
an  enlightened  legislator,  and  the  de- 
scendants  of  the  robbed  of  that  period 
migbt,  perhaps,  now  forget,  and  even 
be  thánkful  for  the  wrong  then  perpe- 
trated  upon  their  ancestors,  had  any 
better  state  of  social  existence  been 
introduced  amongst  the  mass  of  their 


people  up  to  the  present  day.  That 
the  latter  has  not  been  so,  one  need 
only  now  visit  the  wretched  homes  of 
the  down-trodden  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
the  purlieus  of  her  towns  and  cities, 
and  those  bastiles  for  the  starving  and 
the  helpless,  where  the  surplus  multi- 
tude — of  old  so  much  more  honorably 
cleared  off  upon  the  baltle  íield — are 
to-day  as  effectually  dispatched  by 
a  lingering  and  ignoble  death.  That 
neither  the  contrast  between  the  social 
state  of  Ireland  and  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope,  nor  the  personal  character  of 
Henry,  could  then  have  aíForded  any 
palliation  of  the  fraud  and  robbery 
committed  on  the  Irish,  the  foUowing 
paragraph  from  a  recent  publication 
succintly  proves,  from  well  establishod 
facts  : — "  The  disunion  among  the  na- 
tive  princes  of  Ireland  at  this  era,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  more  wide- 
spread  than  among  other  European 
nations.  Thus,  Sismondi  tells  us,  that 
about  the  same  period,  France  was  di- 
vided  between  three  foreign  domina- 
tions.  There  was,  on  the  west,  an 
English  France ;  on  the  east,  a  Ger- 
man;  and,  on  the  south,  a  Spanish 
France.  For  instances  of  domestio 
dissensions,  we  have  to  travei  no  far- 
ther  than  the  family  of  the  íirst  of  the 
Plantagenets,  whose  son  GeofíVoy, 
count  of  Brittany,  when  supplicated, 
by  the  most  sacred  things,  to  spara 
the  effusion  of  .blood,  and  relinquish 
the  crime  of  Absalom,  replied — "  11  est 
dans  la  destinée  de  notre  famille  que 
nons  ne  nous  aimions  pas  Fun  l'autre 
Cest  là  notre  hèritage,  et  aucun  de 
nous  n'y  renoncera  Jamais"  [It  is  pari 
oftJie  destiny  of  our  family  not  to  love 
one  another.  That  is  our  birthrightf 
and  not  one  of  us  wilí  resign  our  righi 
thereto.]  King  Henry  II.  died  cursing 
himself  and  his  rebellious  children. 
Ali  the  entreaties  of  the  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics,  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded  ou  hjs  death  bed,  could  not 
induce  hiça  to  revoke  his  fearful  male- 
dictions.    "  Honte,"  s'ecriíút-il, "  houta 
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from  tlie  time  of  Brian  to  that  of  Donncadh,  had,  in  tlie  year  of 
our  Lord  one  tliousand  and  ninety-two,  deliveredup  the  posscssion 
of  Ireland  iiito  the  hands  of  Urbanus,  the  second  Pope  of  that 
name  f  and,  froni  that  time,  the  possession  of  the  authority  and 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  was  held  by  the  Pope  of  Eome  until 
Adrianus,  the  fourth  Pope  of  that  name,  had  assumed  the  snc- 
cessorship  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  íifty-fonr.  The  latter  Pope  was  a  Saxon  by 
birth,  and  his  baptismal  name  was  Nicholas  Breakspear;  and, 
according  to  the  chronicle  of  Stow,  it  was  he  that  made  .o ver  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  to  the  second  Henry,  King  of  Saxon-land,  in 
the  íirct  year  of  the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  one  hundred  and  íifty-íive.  And  the  same  author 
informs  us  that  the  Pope  then  made  thot  grant  of  Ireland  to  the 
King  of  Saxon-land  upon  the  following  special  conditions,  to  wit : 
that  he  should  re-establish  the  Faith  which  was  prostrate  in  that 
couritry;  that  he  should  reform  the  habits  of  its  people;  that  he 
should.  niaintain  and  protect  every  privilege  and  ali  the  termon- 
lancls  which  the  Irish  chnrch  then  possessed ;  and  that  the  said 
king  should  pay  yearly  the  Penny  of  St.  Peter  to  the  Pope  for 
every  house  that  might  be  in  Ireland. 

After  receiving  this  grant,  Henry  11.  deputed  John,  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  to  Ireland,  with  the  authority  which  the  Pope 
had  bestowed  npon  him.  This  bishop  soon  landed  at  Port 
Largi ;  and,  when  the  clergy  of  Ireland  had  heard  that  he  had 
come  to  the  conntry  with  the  anthorization  of  the  Pope,  they 
thronged  thither  to  meet  him  from  ali  quarters  of  the  land. 
Then,  when  they  were  assembled  together  in  one  place,  the  bishop 


à  un  roi  vaincu !  Mandit  soit  le  jour 
ou  je  suis  né,  et  maudits  de  Dieu 
soient  les  fils  que  je  laisse ! "  ["  Sham^.,'' 
cried  he,  "  shame  to  avanqidshed  king  I 
Accursed  be  the  day  on  which  I  was 
born,  and  accursed  be  the  sons  that  1 
leav^  after  me  /  "] 

*  Urbanus,  the  second  Pope  of  that 
name.  Urban  II.  did  not  become 
Sovereign  Pontiff  until  the  year  1088, 
just  twenty-four  years  after  the  death 
of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian.  He  was 
succeeded  in  the  pontiíicate  by  Pas- 
chal  II.,  in  the  year  1099.  As  Pope, 
he  was  then  cotemporary  with  the 
early  part  of  the  reigns  of  the  able 
competitors  for  the  Irish  monarchy, 
Murkertach  Mor  0'Briain  and  Dom- 
nall  0'Lochlainn.  The  story  of  the 
deposcd  king  of  Munster's  presenting 


the  Irish  crown  and  regalia  to  Pope 
Urban,  or  to  any  other  Pope,  is  equal- 
ly  well  foundad.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  such  trappings  were  attached 
to  the  Office  of  Ard-righ,  and-,  if  any 
such  ever  had  existence,  they  mnst 
have  remained  in  the  possession  of 
either  the  Northern,  or  the  Southern  Ui 
Neill.  Had  tlie  chieftains  of  these  tribea 
relinquished  such  important  insígnia  to 
Brian  on  his  accession,  our  annalists 
would  surely  liave  mentioned  it.  as 
they  did  the  taking  of  the  coUar  of  To- 
mar and  the  sword  of  Carlus  from  the 
Danes  of  Dublin.  There  were  then, 
probably,  no  regalia  to  give  away, 
unless  he  had  got  them  manufactured 
for  the  occasion,  whilst  he  was  staying 
in  Rome. 
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(tliis  Jolm,  alreadj  mentioned)  read  to  tbem  the  charter  by 
"vvliich  the  Pope  liad  granted  Ireland  to  tlie  second  Henry  and 
to  his  posterity,  subject  to  tbe  several  condilions  whieh  ibat 
document  specified.  Then,  Avhen  the  clergy  bad  considered 
over  tbese  conditions,  they  ali  not  only  assented  tbereto,  but 
they  gave  tlieir  several  written  signatures^  to  tliat  same  John  iu 
testimony  tbereof.  With  tbese,  John  returned  to  Saxon-land  to  his 
king,  who  sent  him  off  forthwith  to  the  Pope  with  his  news. 
Thereiípon,  the  Pope,  upon  seeing  the  consent  of  the  Irish  clergy, 
sent  a  ring  to  the  second  Henpy  as  a  token  of  the  latter's  right  to 
own  Ireland. 

Bellarmine  agrees  with  the  account  just  given,  where  he 
speaks  as  follows :  *^  Pope  Adrianus  the  Fourth,  an  English- 
man  by  his  nation,  a  wise  and  pious  man,  granted  the  island  of 
Hibeniia  to  Ilenricus  the  Second,  king  of  the  Angli,  npon  tho 
express  condition  that  he  should  iinplant  virtiie  in  that  island, 
and  eradicate  the  vices  thereof ;  that  he  shonld  preserve  inviolate 
ali  its  ecclesiastical  privilcges,  and  should  take  care  that  one  ãena' 
rins  were  paid  to  St.  Peter  every  j^ear  out  of  every  house  therein. 
This  diploma  is  extant  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Annals  of 
Cardinal  Baronias."^'* 

Stanihurst  coníirms  the  same  fact  in  his  Chronicle,  where  he 
relates  that  Henry  the  Second  had  procured  from  the  Pope, 
Adrianus,  a  buli,  in  which  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Ireland 
were  commanded,  under  pain  of  excommunication,^^  to  give 

*  Affixed  their  signatures  tkereto. 
Tliis  was  done  at  the  synod  of  the 
Irish  clergy,  or,  rather,  of  part  of  tho 
Irish  clergy,  held  at  Cashel  diiring  the 
stay  of  Hetiry  II.  in  Ireland.  As  told  in 
the  text,  the  story  conveys  an  imputa- 


tion  upon  the  Irish  cler^,  which  they 
did  not  merit.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  lay  chieftains, 
meanly  complied  with  the  reqiiisitions 
of  thcir  country's  invader,  and  yielded 
to  superior  force,  at  Cashel ;  but  they 
were  not  guilty  of  plotting,  beforehand, 
with  foreigncrs,  for  their  nation's  ruin. 
'*•  Adrianus  Quartus,  Papa,  natione 
Anglus,  vir  sapiens  et  pius,  Hiberniae 
insulam,  Henrico  Secundo  regi  Anglo- 
rum  concessit  cà  couditione,  ut  in 
eà  insula  virtutes  plantaret  et  vitia 
eradicaret  et  jura  ecclesiastica  illibata 
servaret  et  a  singulis  domibus  quotan- 
nis  denarium  sane  to  Petro  pendi  cura- 
ret.  Extat  diploma  Tom.  XII.  Car- 
dinalis  Baronii, 


"  Under  pain  of  rxccmmunication, 
"  Some  have  attempted  to  cast  doubta 
upon  the  authenticity  of  the  two  bulia 
procured  by  the  artífices  and  agenta 
of  Henry,  l3ut  they  produce  no  argu- 
ments  in  support  of  their  view,  which 
is  simply  and  sufficiently  refuted  by 
0'Halloran  in  his  history  of  Ireland, 
when  he  says, '  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  them  genuine.  They  were 
published  in  the  lifetime  of  Aiexander 
by  Cambrensis  (an  ecclesiastic),  who, 
though  in  most  instances  as  devoid  of 
truth  and  candor  as  any  one  that  ever 
took  up  the  pen,  yet  would  not  pre-» 
sume,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  pub- 
lish  a  buli  as  Aloxander's,  if  he  were 
not  well  authorized  so  to  do  ;  and  the 
authenticity  of  this  confirms  that  of 
the  other.'  Of  the  effect  produced  in 
aid  of  the  Norman  arms  by  those 
bulis,  we  find  the  following  testimony 
in  the  well-known  letter  of  0'Niall,  in 
1330,  to  Pope  John,  asking  his  help 
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homage  and  submission  to  Henry  tlie  Second,  king  of  Saxon- 
land,  under  the  pretext  of  purifying  the  faith  of  tlieir  nation,  and 
of  reforming  the  liabits  of  their  people.  And  he  informs  ns, 
moreover,  that  this  buli  had  been  sent  into  Ireland  by  Henry, 
and  there  read  in  a  general  convention  of  the  nobles  and  clergy 
of  Ireland,  which  was  held  at  Cashel. 

We  read,  also,  in  the  same  author,  that  Alexander,  the  third 
Pope  of  that  name,  had  deputed  to  Ireland  a  cardinal  named 
Vivianus,"  who  was  commissioried  to  make  known  to  the  Irisli 
the  grant  of  their  country,  which  hoth  himself  and  his  predeces- 
sor had  bestowed  upon  the  king  of  Saxon-land  and  to  his  heirs, 
snbject  to  the  condition  that  both  he  and  every  Pope  that  carne 
after  him  shonld  receive  the  Penny  of  St,  Peter  every  year  from 
every  honsehold  that  existed  in  Ireland. 

The  reader  can  now  form  an  estimate  of  the  reason  why  Diar- 
maid  Mac  Murcadha  had  gone  to  France  to  make  his  complaint 
to  the  king  of  Saxon-land  rather  than  to  the  king  of  any  other 
country. 

The  Irish  Defenãed  from  the  charge  of  irreligion^  set  forth  againsi 
them  in  Pope  Adrian^s  BulL 

I  mnst  here  express  my  wonder  at  one  of  the  covenants^'  con- 
tained  in  the  above-mentioned  papal  buli,  wherein  Adrianus 
made  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  the  second  Henry.  The  following  is 
the  purport  of  this  covenant,  according  to  Stow's  chronicle ;  to 
wit,  that  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  said  second  Henry  to  reform 
and  establish  the  Faith,  which  had  at  that  time  fallen  into  decay 
in  Ireland.  I  feel  astonished  thereat,  because  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  Pope  would  have  inserted  any  such  covenant  in  his 
buli,  were  it  not  that  some  persons  had  given  him  to  understand 
that  the  religion  of  that  country  had  then  actually  become  cor- 
rupted.     But  those  persons,  whoever  they  were,  that  vended  any 

against  the  oppression  of  the  English :  remarked,  that  Dr.  Keating  does  not 

*  I)aring  the  course  of  so  many  ages,  seem  to  question  either  the  perfect 

our  sovereigns  preserved  the  independ-  equity  of  the  grant  made  by  Pope 

ence  of  their  country ;  attacked  more  Adrian  to  the  English  khig,  or  that 

than  once  by  foreign    powers,  they  Pope's  right  to  make  it.    He  merely 

wanted  neither  force  nor  courage  to  defends    the    Irish    nation   from  the 

expel  the  bold  invaders  ;    but,  that  charges  made  therein,  which  he  attrib- 

which  they  dared  to  do  against  force,  utes  to  the  Pontiíf  s  having  been  de- 

they  could  not  against  the  simple  de-  ceived — as  if  the  granting  of  the  buU 

cree  of  your  predecessors.' " — Invasion  itself,  as  he  represented  it  (if  biill  it 

of  Ireland  by  the  Anglo-Normnns,  by  were),  and  the  use  made  thereof,  were 

Gerald  Supple,  not  a  more  irreligious  and  nefarious 

"  Vivianus.    He  did  not  arrive  in  crime  than  any  ever  committed  by 

Ireland  until  A.  D.  1177.  the  worst  amongst  the  people  against 

''  One  of  the  c&venants.    It  is  to  be  whom  it  had  been  directed. 
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sucTi  information  to  the  Pope,  bad  asserted  wbat  was  false,  in 
fact ;  for  ifc  is  evident  that  the  religion  which  St.  Patrick  formerly 
.introduced  into  Ireland  bad  never  fallen  into.decay  down  to 
tbat  tirae.  Of  tbe  trutb  of  tbis,  raany  trustworthy  autborS;  be- 
longing  to  foreign  nations,  bave  borne  testimony  from  age  to 
age;  for,  notwithstanding  tbat  Bede  relates,  in  bis  History  of  the 
Saxoris,  that  there  bad  been  a  schisrn  amongst  the  Saxon  clergy 
relative  to  the  celebration  of  Easter,  and  tbat  some  of  the  Trish 
clergy  were  once  defiled  by  the  beresy  of  Pelagms,  it  is,  never- 
theless,  proved  that  the  majoríty  of  tbe  Irish  church  was  free 
from  both  these  stains.  And  then,  in  as  far  as  regards  tbe  con- 
dition  of  the  Faith  during  tbe  period  tbat  elapsed  from  tbe  days 
of  Brian  Boromba  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  it  is  clearly^ 
manifest  that  the  Cbristian  religion  was  then  fali  of  life  and 
vigor  in  Ireland.  It  was,  tberefore,  not  true  for  those,  wbo  bad 
persnaded  the  Pope  tbat  religion  was  prostrate  in  Ireland,  at  the 
time  wben  he  granted  it  to  Henry  the  Second.  In  testimony  of 
the  trutb  of  wbat  I  have  just  asserted,  I  shall  here  cite  the  fol- 
lowing  examples. 

In  the  íirst  place,  it  is  evident  tbat  the  Faitb  was  then  full  of 
life  in  tbis  country,  from  the  fact  that,  ^revious  to  tbe  invasion, 
numbers  of  the  highest  of  the  Irish  nobles  were,  from  tim*e  to 
time,  in  the  babit  of  entering  some  of  the  principal  churches  of 
Ireland,  towards  the  close  of  their  lives,  and  of  ending  their  days 
tberein  in  penitence  and  prayer.  Amongst  these  was  Flathber- 
tach  0'Neill,  wbo  is  called  Flathbertach  of  the  Pilgrim's  Staff, 
wbo,  having  first  commenced  a  course  of  penitence,  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and 
thirty ;  and  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian  Boromba,  went  likewise  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  there  ended  bis  life  penitently  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Stephen;  and  Tadg  0'Lorcain,  king  of  Ui 
Kennselaigb,  wbo  closed  bis  life  in  penitence  in  the  church  of 
St.  Caeimghin,  at  Glenn-da-loch ;  and  Catbal,  son  of  Ruaidri, 
king  of  West  Connaught,  wbo  spent  the  latter  years  of  bis  life 
penitently  at  Ard  Macha;  and  Murkertach  0'Briain,  king  oí 
Leth  Mogha  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  wbo  spent  íive 
years  in  penitence  at  Ard  Macha,  until  íinally  he  died  there. 
And  so  it  was  with  a  great  many  otbers  of  the  true  nobility  of 
Ireland,  wbo  died  penitently,  and  like  devout  CatbolicvS,  ali 
along  from  the  time  of  Brian  down  to  tbe  Anglo-Norman  inva- 
sion. Hence,,  it  is  manifest  that  those  persons  wbo  persnaded 
Pope  Adrianus  the  Fourth  that  tbe  Catholic  Faith  was  not  kept 
np  in  Ireland  previous  to  the  landing  of  Granis  tberein,  bad  told 
him  a  direct  falsehood. 

The  second  testimony  which  I  shall  cite  as  a  proof  that  the  Faith 
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was  well  maintained  in  Ireland  bcfore  tlie  arrival  of  iLe  Gania 
tlierein,  is  the  fact  of  the  iiumbcr  of  iiionasteries  tliat  liacl  been 
built  tlierein  iinmediately  previous  to  their  jnvasioii,  and  tliese 
monasteries  wèr^  ali  erected  by  tlie  nobles  of  the  Gacls.     In  the 
first  place,  Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Meatli  and  of  ali  Ireland, 
founded  tlio  monastery  of  St.  Mary's,  in  the  city  of  Ath-cliath, 
abíAit  the  year  of  our  Lord  one   tliousand  and  twenty-two ; 
Donncadli  0'Kerbaill,  King  of  Oirgliialla,  fonnded  tlie  monastery 
of  Mellifont,  'in  the  county  of  Louth,  at  tlie  snggestion  of  St. 
Malacliias,  Bishop  of  Dan-da-letli-gias,  in  tlie  year  of  our  Lord 
one  tliousand  one  hmidred  and  fcrty-two;  St.  Malaeliias,  Bisliop 
of  Dun-dadeth-glas,  built  tlie  monastery  of  lubar-kiim-traglia, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
one  liundred  and  forty-four;  Monaster-na-Buili^"*  was   fonnded 
in  the  year  one  thonsand  óne  hundred  and  sixty-one;  Diarmaid 
Mac  Miii"cadha,  King  of  LeinstcT;  founcled  Monaster-an-Belaigh, 
otlierwise  the  ÁbfDey  of  Baltinglas,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  íift3^-one;  the  posterity  of  Maelsech- 
lainn,  King  of  Mcath,  fonnded  the  monastery  of  Bectif,  otlier- 
wise  callccl  De  Beatitudine,  in  Meath,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  íiftj^-one;    the  3^ear  of  our  Lord  in  which 
Monaster-na-Maighe  was  founded,  in  the  county  of  Luimnech, 
was    one    thousand    one    hundred    and    fifíy-one;    Monaster- 
0-Torna/^   in  the  county  of  Kiarraide,  was  likewise  built  in 
the  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one;  the  monastery 
of  the  Iloly  Cross,  in  the  couhty  of  Tibraid  Arann;  Avas  founded 
by  Domnaíl  0'Briain,  King  of  Luimnech,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lórd  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine ;  the  year  of  our 
Lord,  Avhen   the  monastery  of  Fera  Maighe^''  was  built,  in  the 
county  of  Corcach,  was  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy. 
Many  other  temples  and  monasteries  were  constructcd  about 
the  same  period,  but  \ve  sliall  not  name  them  liere,  for  we  have 
meníioned  enougli  to  prove  tliat  the  Catholic  Faitli  was  alive  in 
Ireland  immcdiately  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauls. 

The  third  proof  which  I  shall  cito  that  the  faith  was  then  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  is  the  fact  that  we  read  in  the  ancient  an- 
uais of  Ireland,  that  three  general  councils  had  been  organized 
in  this  countryby  the  prelates  and  the  nobles  during  the  time 
that  intervened  between  the  reign  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Brian 
Boromha,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion,  and  that  in  tliese 
councils,  the  laws  and  the  rights  of  both  the  laity  and  lhe  clergy 
of  Ireland  had  been  duly  examined  and  sanctioned. 

'*  Monaster-na-Buile,    Now  Boyle,    dorney,  in  tlie  county  of  Kerry.  ^ 
!n  the  county  of  Roscommon.  ^  Fera  Maigh^.    Now  Fermoj,  in 

"  Monaster-Or Torna,  Now  Abbey-    the  county  of  Cork. 
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Of  tliese,  tlie  íirst  council  was  that  lield  in  tlie  íirst  year  of 
thc  reigii  of  Murkertach,  son  of  Brian,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  tliousand  one  Imndred  and  íive/^  at  Fiadh-mic-iÍLengusa, 
where  la  ws  and  regulations  were  instituted,  and  where  the  state 
of  religion  was  aniended.  Anotlier  general  co.uncil  was  held  in 
the  fifth  year^^  of  the  same  Murkertach,  oii  which  occasion  both  the 
nobles  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  assembled  at  Eath  Bresail, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  :  it 
was  here  that  the  extent  of  the  Irisli  dioceses  was  laid  down  and 
their  several  boundaries  pointed  out ;  it  was  here,  likewise,  as 
we  have  alrcady  stated,  that  a  fixed  limit  was  put  to  the  number 
of  the  Irish  bishops. 

The  third  general  council  held  by  the  clergy  and  nobility  of 
Ireland,  was  that  of  Kenannus,  in  Meatli,  at  which  presided  Chris- 
tianus,  that  is,  Gilla-Criost  0'Conari,  Bishop  of  Lis  Mor,  and 
Papal  Legate  in  Ireland  at  that  time,  together  with  the  Cardinal, 
whose  name  was  Johannes  Papiron.  This  was  the  council  con- 
vencd  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  four  pallia^  that  is,  for 
institutiug  four  archbishops  o  ver  Ireland,  and  also  for  condenin- 
ing  simony  and  usury;  for  enforcing  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
for  putting  down  robbery,  and  violence,  and  lust,  and  bad 
morais,  and  every  other  evil  thenceforth. 

Conscquences  of  the  Invasion — The  missiona}^  lahors  of  the  Anglo- 

Normans, 

It  is  xnanifest  from  thc  above  cited  facts,  that  the  Catholio 
Faith  was  still  alive  amongst  the  Irish,  immediately  before  the 
invasion  of  tlieir  country  by  the  Auglo-Normans ;  and,  what- 
eyer  may  be  said  of  the  evil  habits  of  the  Gaels  previous  to  the 
landing  of  these  foreigncrs  on  their  shores,  it  is  equally  manifest 
that  there  arrived  with  that  invasion,  íive  men  amongst  its  cliief- 
tains,  who  committed  more  evil  deeds,  than  ali  the  Gaels  that  had 
lived  from  the  days  of  Brian  Boromha  to  their  own — I  mean,  in 
as  far  as  regards  the  plundering  of  churches  and  ecclesiastics,  the 
commission  of  base  acts  of  treachery  and  blood,  and  the  exercise 
of  outrageous  tyranny.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those 
five :    The  Earl  of  Strigul  (called   Strongbow),   Eobert  Fitz- 

"  One  hundrfd  andfive,  &c.    It  was         "  The  fifih  year, ,?.  e.,  perhaps  five 

held  in  tlie  year  1111,  as  before  shown  years  after  the  former,  being  the  21st 

in  these  notes.    Neither  -  this  nor  the  year  of  said  reigrí,  or  in  1115-1116, 

year  mentioned  above  was  the  first  of  when  Murkertach  partially  recovered 

the  rcign  of  Markertach.    This  synod  from  his  illness,  a-^l,  having  made  bis 

was  heid  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  brother  Diarmaid   prisoiier,  resumiíd 

8S  said  reign  is  computed  by  0'Flaherty .  his  kingdom  for  a  short  time. 
41 
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Steplien,  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Jolin  de  Courcy  and  Williarn  Fitz* 
Aldelm.  It  is  easy  to  learn  tlie  triitli  of  wliat  I  shall  hereafter 
State  respecting  the  acts  of  these  men,  for  tbej  are  foniid  in  the 
clironicle  of  Stanihurst,  and  also  from  tlie  fact  tliat  tlie  posteritj 
of  the  greater  part  of  tliem  became  extinet^^  on  accoiint  of  tlieir 
evil  acts,  and  they  left  no  son  to  possess  tlieir  inlieritance.  The 
Earl  of  Strigul,  Eobert  Fitz-Stephen,  Jolm  de  Courcy  and  some 
otliers  of  lhe  captains  that  carne  over  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Anglo-ISTorman  invasion,  but  whom  I  shall  not  mèntion  here, 
are  examples  of  what  I  have  asserted. 

In  as  far  as  relates  to  Kichard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Strigul,  we 
find  by  the  chronicle  of  Stanihurst,  that  he  died  in  Ath-Cliath, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  one  hundre^i  and  seventy- 
seven,  that  is  seven  years  after  his  landing  in  Ireland,  having, 
up  to  that  time  committed  numberless  plunderings  and  rob- 
beries,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  that  he  had  no 
more  oífspring  by  Aeifi,  daughter  of  Diarmaid,  than  one  daughter, 
who  was  named  Isabella.  This  daughter  was  in  time  married  to 
Williarn  Mareschall,^"  to  whom  she  bore  five  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters,  but  ali  the  sons  died  one  after  the  other,  and  no  offspring 
or  inheritors  remained  after  any  of  them.  The  daughters  were 
married  to  some  of  the  nobles  of  Saxon-land,  amongst  whom,  the 
estates  inherited  froín  the  earl  were  partitioned  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  tvvo  hundred  and  thirty.  It  is  from  these 
daughters  that  the  Mortimers,  Bruces  and  others  have  sprung. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Hugo'de  Lacy,^^  we  learn  that  he  had  no 
sooner  received  the  rulership  of  Meath,  from  Henry  II.,  than  he 
began  to  massacre  and  behead  alUof  the  nobles  of  the  Clann 
Colmain,^^  afid  of  the  other  septs  of  that  territory  whom  he  could 

"  Brcame  extinct     Our  autlior  has  ^°   William      3íareschaU,     otlierwise 

been  niistaken  in  this  assertion.  The  de-  William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

gcendants  of  Strougbow  have,  it  is  true,  calied  Prince  of  Leinster  by  some  En- 

become  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but  glish  authors,  in  right  of  his  wife. 

of  William  Fitz- Aldelm,  calied,  also,  ^^  Hugo  de  Lacy. — He  was  for  many 

William  de  Burgo,  the  posterity  rivais  years  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  under 

in  numbers  that  of  many  of  the  Gaelic  Henry  H. — an  able  and  politic  man,  say 

tribes.     He  is  the  founder  of  the  nu-  the  English  writers,  which  means  a 

merous  septs  of  the  name  of  Burke.  successful  spoiler.      He  was    created 

De  Ooiircy's  descendant  still  holds  the  Lord  Palatino  of  Meath  by  his  master, 

oldest  title  in  the  Anglo-Irish  peerage,  of  which  country  he  was  the  conqueror 

and,  though  no  numerous  tribe  claim  and  the  scourge.    He  is  described  by 

him  as  ancestor,  his  name  is  not  yet  Cambrensis  as  a  man  of  dark  and  deep 

extinct  araong  the  Irish  people — nor  set  eyes,  small  size,  repulsiva  features, 

has  that  of  Fitz-Stephen,  now  usually  short  neck  and  deformed  shape,  care- 

callod  Stephens.   The  celebrated  rebel,  fui  of  his  private  interests,  of  Gallic 

Pierce  Og  Lacy,  of  Bruree  and  Bruff,  sobriety,    avaricious,    ambitious    and 

whc  .flourished  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  lustful. 

was  the  18th  in  descent  from  Hugo.  '^'^  Clann   Colmain.  —  Tbjs  was  the 
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get  into  his  clutches.     Biit,  as  he  was  building  a  fortress  at  Dur- 
Magli  (Durrow),  of  Meath,  a  young  iiobleman'^'  of  that  countiy 


head  brandi  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill, 
i.  e.,  the  ruling  people  of  Meath.    The 
family  of  0'Melaghiin,  in  Irish  0'Mael- 
sechlaÍDn,  were  its  chiefs.    This  noble 
race,  which  had  twice  delivered,  Ireland 
from  the  Northmen — íirst  under  Mael- 
Bechlainn  I.,  (from  whom  the  family 
rjame),  and  again  under  Maelsechlainn 
II. — and  who  under  the  latter  king  had 
completed  the  final  overtbrow  given  to 
the  tíea-kings  by  Brian  at  Cluain  Tarbh, 
was  now  one  of  the  first  to  succumb 
under  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
robber  De  Lacy.    Maelsechlainn,  pre- 
vious  to  his  resignation  of  the  Irish 
throne  to  Brian,  had  in  A.  I).  1002, 
offered  to  deliver  it  to  Aedh  0'Neill, 
chief   of   a  kindred    tribe,  in    order 
to  preserve  it  inthe  race  of  Niall, 
but  revoked  his  oífer  upon  Aedh's  de- 
manding  on  the  part  of  Kinel  Eogain,  as 
the  price  of  their  aid,  the  property  and 
inheritance  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe 
lands  of  the  Ciann  Colmain — a  very 
difíerent  thing  amongst  the  Irish  from 
the  receiving  of  homage  and  hostages. 
He  preferred  to  deliver  hostages  and 
make  act  of  homage  to  the  Dalcassian, 
who  did  not  purpose  to  ^encroach  upon 
the  inheritance  of    the  southern    Ui 
Neill.     Similar  act  of  homage  was 
made  to  Henry  II.  by  one  of  Maelsech- 
lainn's  successoís,   as  chief  of  Clann 
Oolmain,  but  with  a  far  different  result ; 
for  the  latter  king,  not  satisfied  with 
homage  and  hostages,  took  the  right  of 
treaclierously  granting  to  his  niiuion, 
De  Lacy,   the  proprietorship   of  the 
lands   of  Meath,  to  the  disposal  of 
whicli  the  said  chieftain  had  no  trans- 
ferable    or  transmissible    right,  more 
than   tbat   possessed  by  every  other 
man  of  his  tribe.     Such,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  were   the  snbmissions  madê 
to  the  stranger  by  the  other  chiefs 
of  the  clans  of  this  country,  and  equally 
treacherous  was  the  advantage  taken 
thereof.  ^ 

^  A  Young  Nobleman. — In  the  ori- 
ginal the  term  used  is,  "duine  uasal 
og"  {dynnoosal  ogue)  and  there  is 
meant  thereby,  a  young  man  who  was 


a  member  of  a  noble  tribe,  or  family. 
The  editor  has  used  the  words,  ncble  and 
nobleman,  to  translate  the  Gaelic,  uasal 
and  duine  uasal,  throughout  this  work, 
in  prefereuce  to  the  term  gentlemany 
which  is  now  applied  in  a  very  indefinite 
and  vague  sense  amongst  English-speak- 
ing  peoples.  Dermod  0'Oonnor  having 
rendered  "  duine  uasal  og  "  in  this  in- 
stance  by  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Moore 
has  thereupon  taken  an  opportunity  of 
casting  at  the  venerable  Dr.  Keating  a 
sneer  that  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  un- 
founded.  That  writer  states  in  his 
History  of  Ireland  that  "  De  Lacy  mct 
his  death  by  a  hand  so  obscure,  that 
not  even  a  name  remains  associated 
with  the  deed,"  to  which  he  appends 
the  foUowing  note  :  "  Soveral  names 
have  been  assigned  to  the  perpetrator 
of  this  act,  but  ali  dififering  so  much 
from  each  other,  as  to  show  that  the 
real  name  was  unknown.  Geofírey 
Keating,  with  that  love  of  dull  inven- 
tion  which  distinguished  him,  describes 
the  assassin  as  a  young  gentleman  in 
disguise." 

•  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  editor, 
who  has  also  felt  the  dulness  and  seni- 
lity  of  many  of  the  tales  which  his 
author  has  embodied  in  his  work,  de- 
nies  that  théreverenddoctorhasdrawn 
upon  his  own  invention  for  any  one  of 
them.  Keating  has  stated  such  tales 
just  as  he  found  them,  with  little  judge- 
ment,  perhaps,  and  often  to  the  exclusion 
of  authentic  historie  matter,  but  always 
in  perfect  candor  and  good  faith.  In 
the  present  instance,  as  in  ali  others, 
he  has  told  the  fact  as  he  had  read  it, 
without,  however,  naming  the  meritori- 
ous  young  man,  who  avenged  the  ruin 
of  his  kindred  upon  the  tyrant  De 
Lacy,  and  without  describing  the  dash- 
ing  and  daring  manner,  in  which  hia 
noÍ3le  deed  was  accomplished.  Dr. 
Keating  has  been  to  blame  in  this ; 
for  that  youth's  name  ought  to  be 
WTitten  in  letters  of  light  on  the  page 
of  Irish  history,  so  that  Ireland,  when 
her  bards  shall  yet  "  hail  her  free," 
may  not  forget  to  raise  his  pillar  stone 
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approaclied  Mm  under  tlie  semblanc3  of  a  clown,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  employment,  and  thus  succeeded  iu  slajing 
Hugo.  Stanihurst  tells  us  ia  his  chronicle  tliat  this  Hugo  was 
a  verj  lustful  as  v/ell  as  a  verj  avaricious  man.  He  says,  also, 
that  his  son  Hugo,  tlie  younger,  ajid  JohndeCourcy  commenced 
to  commit  numerous  acts  of  plunder,  massacre  and  wrath  upon 
the  people  of  Meath  in  vengeance  for  his  death. 


and  inscribe  it  with  his  ogumis,  wlien 
she  shall  raise  a  mouument  to  that 
other  more  recent  youthful  hcro,  whose 
epitaph  is  yet  uiiwritten,  though  hÍ3 
name  and  virtues  are  iraprinted  upon  ali 
true  Irish  hearts. — However,  notwitli- 
standing  Keating's  omission,  the  name 
of  the  youth  wlio  struck  down  that 
tyrant  in  the  height  of  hÍ3  power  is  not 
lost  to  memory,  nor  has  his  example 
been  entirely  lost  to  Ireland.  The  bards 
and  shannachies  of  Eri  might  blush  for 
shame  were  his  name  forgotten.  Our 
annalists  tell  us  that  he  was  called 
Gilla-gan-inathar  0'Miadhaigh  iGuíllci' 
gonninnakar  0'Meeai).  His  surnamo 
is  now  anglicized  0'Meyey,  and  accord- 
ing  to  Dr.  0'Donovan,  is  still  frequent 
in  Westmeath,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Magheross  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
Neither  is  Mr.  Moore  warranied  in 
saying  there  is  any  discrepancy  as  to 
his  name  amongst  Irish  authors,  as  the 
foUowing  extracts  will  prove  : — "A.  D. 
1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  profaner  and 
destroyer  of  many  churches,  Lord  of 
the  English  of  Meath,  Brefni  and  Oirg- 
hialla ;  he  who  had  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  for  the  English, 
and  of  whose  English  castles,  ali  Meath, 
frora  the  Sinainn  to  the  sea,  was  fali ; 
after  having  íinished  the  castle  of  Der- 
Magh,  set  out  accompanied  by  three 
Englishmen  to  view  it.  One  of  the 
men  of  Tebtha,  a  youth  named  Gilla- 
gan-inathar  0'Miadhaigh,  approached 
him  and  drawing  out  an  axe,  which  he 
had  kept  conceaied,  he,  with  one  blow, 
Bevered  his  head  from  his  body ;  and 
trunk  and  head  fell  into  the  ditch  of 
the  castle.  This  was  in  revenge  of 
Colum  Killi.  Gilla-gan-inathar  then 
fled,  and  by  his  fleetness  of  foot  made 
his  escape  from  the  English  and  Irish 
to  Coill-an-Clair  (i.  e.  the  wood  of  Kill- 
clare).  He  afterwards  went  to  the 
Sinnach  (the  Fox)  and  to  0'Braein, 


at  whose  instigation  he  had  done  the 
deed."" — Four  Masters. 

"^.  D.  1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy,  the 
profaner  and  destroyer  of  the  churches 
and  sanctuaries  of  Ireland,  was  killed 
in  revenge  of  Colum  Killi,  while 
building  a  castle  at  Der-magh.  He 
was  slain  by  0'Miadhaigh  of  Tebtha." 
Anuais  of  tllster. 

"^.  D.  1186.  Hugo  de  Lacy  went 
to  Dur-magh  of  St.»  Colum  Killi  to 
make  a  castle  there,  having  a  countless 
number  of  English  with  him.  For  he 
was  king  of  Meath,  Brefni  and  Oirghi* 
alia,  and  it  was  to  him  the  tribute  of 
Conuaught  was  paid.  Meath  from  the 
Sinainn  to  the  sea  was  fuU  of  his  castles 
and  English  folio wers.  After  the  com- 
pletion  of  this  work  by  him,  he  carne 
out  to  look  at  the  castle,  having  the 
Englishmen  along  with  him.  There 
came  then  one  youth  of  the  men  of 
Meath  up  to  him,  having  his  battle  axe 
conceaied,  namely,  Gilla-gan-inathar 
0'Miadhaigh,  the  íbster  son  of  the  Sín- 
nach  himself,  and  he  gave  him  one  blow, 
so  that  he  cut  oíf  his  head  and  he  fell 
both  head  and  body  into  the  ditch  of 
the  castle." — Annals  of  Kilronan. 

*'  Now  it  is  quite  clear,"  says  Dr. 
0'Donovan,  from  whose  edition  of  the 
Four  Masters  these  extracts  are  taken, 
*•  that  Mr.  Moore  is  wrong  in  charging 
Keating  with  maccuracy  for  having 
written  that  the  murderer  (?)  of  De 
Lacy  was  a  young  gentleman  in  dis- 
guise.  He  should  have  remembered 
that  Keating  had  many  documenta, 
which  he,  Mr.  Moore,  could  not  under- 
stand,  and  which  are  probably  now 
lost.  As  to  calling  0'Meyey  a  gentle- 
man, we  must  acknowledge  that  the 
term  could  then  be  properly  enough 
applied  to  a  youth,  who  had  been  fos- 
tered  by  an  Irish  prince  of  vast  terri- 
torial possessions,  till  he  had  been  de- 
prived  of  them  by  De  Lacy." 
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The  same  chronicler  inforrns  us  that  William  Fitz-Aldelm  was 
a  "  deceitful,  treaclierous,  and  eyil-minded  man ;  '^  and  he  sets 
fortii  tlie  insidious  and  false -hearted  manner  in  whicTi  lie  became 
possessed  of  a  manor,  tliat  was  tbeir  riglitful  estate,  from  the 
sons  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald ;  and  we  are  further  told  by  the 
same  clironicler,  that  he  cherished  an  inveterate  envy  towards 
the  same  Manrice,  and  towards  his  children.  We  read,  more- 
over,  in  the  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  that  whilst  this  William 
Fitz-Aldelm  was  governor  of  Lnimnech,  under  the  king  of 
Saxon-land,  there  arose  a  contest  for  the  sovereignty  of  Con- 
naught,  between  two  brothers^^  of  the  family  of  0''Concobair, 


The  family  name  0'Miadliaigli  is  not 
a  Danie  likely  to  be  given  to  the  de- 
Bcendant  of  a  clowii,  for  "  Miadh  " 
{Meeah) ,  signifies  honor  or  respect ;  and 
"  Miadhach "  {Meeagh),  whence  0'- 
Miadhaigh,  an  honorable  or  estimablc 
man.  We  see  a]so  by  the  above  quo- 
tations  that  0'Miadhaigh  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  noble  tribe  of  Tebtha  ( Teffa) 
in  Westmeath,  a  tribe  descended  from 
Maui,  sen  of  the  Irish  monarch,  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  of  which  0'Cat- 
harnaigh  [0'Caharmj)  styled  the  Sin- 
uach,  i.  e.,  the  Eox,  was  then  chief. 
0'Braein  {0'Breen),  was  also  chief  of 
a  branch  of  the  same  tribe,  which  was 
seated  in  Breagh-mani,  now  Brawney 
in  the  same  county.  Keating  then  was 
not  wrong  in  caliing  Gilla-gan-inathar 
duiria  uasal  og — for  he  was  probably  as 
noble  as  his  chieftain,  the  Fox — though 
the  brave  youth  might  not  indeed  be 
Btyled  a  yoiing  gentleman,  if  he  present- 
ed  himscíf  with  his  battle  axe  in  the  mod- 
em aristocratic  Salons  of  Europe,  and 
not,  perhaps,  even  in  those  of  the  hour- 
geoiaie — ^lie  certainly  would  not  have 
been  styled  such  in  an  English  Court  of 
law.  He  was  nevertheless  as  much  homo 
noUlis  as  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  the  deed 
which  the  Gaelic  noble  wrought,  was 
full  as  glorious  and  great  as  that  which 
the  young  patrician  of  ancient  Rome 
essayed  to  execute.  Had,  indeed,  that 
Irish  sapling  of  NialPs  stock — so  sure 
of  hand  and  fleet  of  foot — been  either  a 
young  gentleman,  or  a  genteel  young 
man,  as  the  terms  are  now  understood, 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  strike  down 
the  destroyer  of  his  kinsfolk  in  the 
midst  of  his  myrmidons — or,  if  his 


heart  prompted  him  to  the  deed  his 
hand  v/ould  have  failed  him,  and  the 
act  wonld  either  have  remained  unac- 
complished,  or  would  not  have  been 
done  half  so  well. — Ireland,  to-day, 
produces  too  few  daeiné  uaislé  oga  like 
Gilla-gan-inathar,  she  has  by  far  too 
many  genteel  young  men ;  wherefore 
are  her  sons  still  ruthlessly  hecatombed 
on  mammon's  altar  by  those  baser 
tyrants,  who  have  succeeded  the  san- 
guinary  De  Lacies  of  A^nglo-Norman 
times ;  wherefore  doth  the  genus  Hay- 
warden,  and  Scully,  and  Lorton,  and 
Co.  abound  and  flourish ;  wherefore  is 
the  produce  of  hergreen  and  fertile  fields 
consumed  by  strange  land  merchants, 
who  commit  ruthless  though  insidious 
havoc  upon  the  wretched  remnants  of 
her  Free  Clans. 

Dur-magh  Coluim  Killi ;  i.  e.  Oak- 
field  of  St,  Columkille,  now  known  as 
Durrow,  where  De  Lacy  was  shiin,  had 
been  furmerly  granted  to  St.  Colum- 
kille by  Brendan,  Prince  of  Tebtha, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Fox,  and  probably 
of  0'Miadhaigh.  In  recent  times  a 
somewhat  similar  event  took  place  at 
Durrow.  Its  proprietor,  the  Earl  of 
Norbury  was  slain  by  an  unknown 
hand,  after  havin»-  built  a  castle  on  the 
site  of  that  erected  by  De  Lacy,  and 
perhaps,  after  having  outraged  St 
Columkille  by  preventing  the  families 
under  that  sainfs  patronage  from  bury- 
ing  their  dead  in  the  ancient  cemetery 
of  Durrow. 

^*  Brothers.  Cathal  Crobh-derg  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  King  Ruaidri, 
and  consequently  the  grand-uncle  of 
Cathal  Garrach. 
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namely,  between  Catlial  Carrach  and  Cathal  Crobli-clerg ;  and 
that  Jolin  de  Courcy  took  part  witli  Cathal  Crobh-derg,  wliile 
William  took  part  with  his  adversary  Cathal  Carrach.  The 
hostilities  between  these  brothers  were  fostered  and  kept  alive, 
on  the  one  si  de  by  John  de  Courcy,  and  on  the  other  by  William 
Fitz-Aldelm,  nntil  the  whole  of  their  territories  had  been  plun- 
dered  and  devastated  between  them,  and  nntil  a  great  number 
of  the  nobles  of  Connanghfc  had  been  beheaded,  in  eonsequence 
of  this  intestine  quarrel.  At  length  a  pitched  battle  carne  oíf 
between  the  two  Cathals,  each  aided  by  foreign  allies — for  there 
were  Gauls  fighting  on  both  sides.  In  this  battle,  Cathal  Car- 
rach and  his  allies  were  defeated,  and  he  lost  his  own  life  in  the 
conflict.  After  this,  William  Fitz-Aldelm  erected  a  castle  at 
Milec-Ui-AIadagain,'^^  in  which  he  left  a  strong  garrison,  and  then 
returned  to  Luimnech.  Therenpon  Cathal  Crobh-derg  carne  to 
lay  siege  to  this  fortress,  but  the  garri&on  stole  ont  of  it  by  night 
and  followed  William  to  Luimnech;  and  Cathal  Crobh-derg 
razed  the  castle  of  Milec  to  the  ground.  In  eonsequence  of  this, 
William  Fitz-Aldelm  mustered  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded 
Connaught,  where  he  plundered  and  destroyed  both  the 
ehurclies  and  the  territories  and  the  laymen,  and  made  a  drcadful 
massacre  of  ali  the  inhabitants  that  he  could  find.  For  these 
atrocities,  the  clergy  of  Connaught  gave  him  their  malediction, 
as  we  read  in  those  ancient  annals  of  Ireland,  which  were  written 
down  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  years  since,  in  that  chief 
book  of  history,  which  is  called  the  Lebar  Brec  of  Mac  Aedgain. 
In  the  same  record  we  read  that  God  miraculo usly  sent  down  a 
foul  and  incurable  disoase  upon  this  man,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  evil  deeds,^*^  and  that  he  linally  suffered  a  loathsome  death  in 
eonsequence  thereof.  He  received  neither  penance  nor  extreme 
unction,  nor  was  his  body  laid  in  any  consecrated  ground,  but 
he  was  buried  on  a  desolate  farm.  * 

^  Milec  Ui  Madagain ;  i.  e.  Meelick  The  statements  of  the  Irish  authors 

of  0'Madden.    It  is  situated  on  the  may,  however,  be  somewhat  overdrawn, 

brink  of  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of  and   Oambrensis,  who  was  his  enemy, 

comity  of  Galway  and  barony  of  Long-  may  have  belied  liim,  as  he  has  belied 

ford,  anciently  called  Sil  Anmcadha,  the  Irish.     De  Burgo  was  perhaps  nei- 

the  county  of  0'Madden.  ther  a  worse  nor  a  better  man  than  tho 

^^  His  evil  deeds.     William    Fitz-  rest  of  his  companions.     He  is  said  to 

Adelm  de  Bargo  is  called  Wiliiam  the  have    been    descended    from    Charle- 

Conqueror  by  the  Irish,  becaiise  he  magne.     His  death  is  thus  recorded  by 

Bubdued  the  greater  part  of  Connaught.  the  Four  Masters  under  the  year  1204. 

He  is  the  ancestor  of  ali  the  De  Bur-  "  William  Burke  plundered  Connaught, 

gos,  or  Burkes  of  Ireland.     He  is  rep-  both  churches  and  territories,  but  God 

resented  as  a  very  bad  man,  as  well  and  the  Saints  took  vengeance  upon 

by  his  countryman  Cambrensis  as  by  him  therefor  ;  for  he  died  of  a  singular 

the  Irish  authorities  of  his  own  times,  disease,  too  loathsome  to  mention." 
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Hostillties  broke  out,  after  some  time,  "between  Jolm  de 
Courcj  and  Hugo  de  Lacy  tíie  younger.  In  consequence  of 
their  quarre],  tlie  territories  of  Ulidia  and  Meath  were  plundered 
and  Liid  desolate,  whilst  numbera  of  the  Ulidians  and  tbe  men 
of  Meath  fell  upon  eitber  side.  Tbis  contention  íinally  resiilted 
in  tbe  treacberous  capture  of  De  Courcj  by  Hugo,  wbo,  baving 
made  a  cbarge  of  treason  against  liis  captive,  debvered  íúm  into 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  king.  By  tbe  latter  be  was  sent  , 
as  piisoner'to  Saxondand,  wbere  be  remained  for  some  time  iu 
captivity.  Ilovfever,  tbe  king  finally  granted  bini  bis  pardon, 
witb  permission  to  return  to  Irei  and.  He  tbereupon  set  out 
upon  tbe  sea,  witb  tbe  intention  of  going  back  to  tbat  country, 
but  tbere  immediately  arose  a  violent  storm,  by  wbicb  be  waí$ 
driven  back  to  land.  Tbis  was  tbe  result  of  fourteen  successivo 
attempís,  eacb  of  wbicb  cnded  in  bis  being  tbrown  back  upon 
Saxon-land  by  tbe  violence  of  tbe  wind.  At  length,  as  we  are 
told  in  tbe  cbronicle  of  Stanihurst,  upon  making  bis  fifteentb 
attempt,  be  was  driven  by  tbe  storm  to  tbe  coast  of  France,  in- 
wbicb  country  be  died  soon  after. 

We  also  read  in  tbe  cbronicle  last-mentioned,  tbat  a  young 
nobleman  of  tbe  family  of  Jobn  de  Courcy,  wbo  was  tben  abiding 
in  Ireland,  bad  been  sbain  by  Hugo  de  Lacy  tbe  younger,  and 
by  bis  brotber  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  tbat,  in  consequence  thereof, 
many  quarrels  and  coníbcts  bad  arisen  between  tbe  friends  of 
tbis  young  nobleman  and  tbose  sons  of  Hugo  de  Lacy.  By 
tbese  events,  King  Jobn  Avas  forced  to  marcb  into  Meatb  witb  a 
large  army,  composed  of  Gauls  and  Gaels,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
punisbing  tiie  two  sons  of  De  Lacy.  But,  wben  the  bitter  beard 
tbat  tbe  king  was  approacliing,  tbcy  retreated  to  Carraig  Fergusa, 
and,  upon  bis  pursuing  tbem  thitber,  tbey  took  sbipping  and 
fled  o  ver  to  Francé.  Herò  tbey  cii-guised  themselves  as  laborers, 
and  went  to  work  in  tbe  garden  of  a  certain  abbey  in  Normandy, 
and  tbere  tbey  remained  for  some  time  in  tbat  bumibating  and 
counterfeited  position.  Ilowever,  after  some  time,  tbey  made 
their  secret  known  to  tlie  abbot,  wbom  tbey  besougbt  to  solicit 
tbe  king  of  Saxon-Land  to  grant  tbem  bis  peace  and  pardon, 
This  tbe  abbot  procured  for  tbem,  and  tbey  tben  returned  to 
Ireland,  wbere  tbe  king  bad  tbem  restored  to  their  blood  and 
their  estates.  Tben  King  Jobn  died,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  tbousand  two  bundred  and  sixteen. 

After  tbis,  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  tbird  Henry,  tbere  arose  a  great 
war  between  Hugo  de  Lacy  tbe  younger  and  William  Mare- 
scball ;  so  tbat  tbe  whole  of  Meatb  was  destroyed  between  tbem, 
and  tbat  great  numbers  of  tbe  Gaels,  some  of  wbom  fought  ou 
each  side,  were  siain  in  their  conflicts. 
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Tliere  also  arose  a  great  war  between  Meyler  Fitz-TIenry," 
GeofFrey  Mares,^*  and  William  Marcscliall ;  and  on  eacli  sido 
mnltitudes  of  the  men  of  Leinster  and  Munster  were  destroyed 
between  them.  Hanmer  informs  us  thatthc  above-namcd  Mey- 
ler was  maledioted  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Ferna,  for  having  robbed 
that  prelate  of  a  manor  wliicli  he  had  ownecl,  and  tliat  lie  even- 
tually  died  excommunicated  in  Saxon-land.  Tlien,  as  bis 
cbildren  would  not  restore  the  property  Avbicb  tlieir  father  had 
acqnired  by  his  robbery,  the  whole  five  of  his  sons  died,  one 
after  the  other^  so  that  no  one  was  left  to  inherit  his.  estates. 
This  Meyler  had  also  once  made  an  excursion  to  Cluain-mic- 
Nois,  attended  by  a  numeroiis  army,  and,  having  cncamped 
there  for  twelve  nights,  he  not  only  píundered  the  town  of  cattle 
and  food,  but  he  moreover  robbed  its  temple  and  monastery 
likewise. 

When,  indeed,  the  Gaels  perceived  the  robberies  and  saorileges 
of  those  men,  whom  I  have  mcntioned,  they  at  length  thought 
of  delivering  themselves  from  the -op pressiona  of  siich  tyrants. 
For,  according  to  Stanihnrst^s  Chronicle,  Lis  J\Ior,  with  its  ter- 
2non  lands,  had  been  robbed  by  Ilervé  de  Monte-Marisco  and 
Eaymond  le  Gros,^^  although  we  are  told  that  the  sanie  Ilervé"^ 
afterwards  assnmed  the  habit  of  a  monk,  and  had  bnilt  the 
monastery  of  Dnn  Broitlr^  in  the  connty  of  Loch  Garman,  as  an 
atonernent  for  the  crimes  he  had  coramitted  in  Ircland,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 
In  like  manner,  the  Church  of  Inis  Cathaigh,  with  its  termon 
lands,  was  plundered  by  William  Fitz  Aldelm.  And  again,  in 
the  excess  of  pride  and  hanghtiness,  that  had  sprung  iip  amongst 
them,  these  same  Ganis  had  given  themselves  np  to  fomenting 
quarrels  amongst  themselves,  and  to  the  wasting  and  destroying 
of  the  Gaels,  w^ho  took  part  in  their  several  contentions. 

The  Irish  essay  io  comhme  against  their  despoilers, — Apology  for 
the  rehellious  nature  of  the  Gaels. 

The  Gaels  likewise  found  out  that  the  new-comers  had  no  in- 

^  Meyler  Fitz-Henry,    He  was  the  the  Anglo-Normans,  is  the  anccstor  of 

natural  son  of  King  Henry  I.  of  Eng-  the  Irish  family  of  Grace.     He  was  the 

land,  hy  Nesta,  who  was  also  the  mo-  sonofWilliamFitz-Geralcl,  the  brother 

ther  of  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald.    He  was  of  Maurice. 

made  Lord  Justice  of  Ireland  in  1199.  ^*  Herve  de  Monte-Marisco.    He  is 

"^  Geoffrey  Mares.      He  is  called  also  called  Hervey  of  Moiint-Maurice. 

Geofírey  de  Marisco  and  De  Mariscis  He  M^as  of  the  race  of  the  French 

bv  English  writers.     He  was  made  Montmorencies.    His  Irish  descendants 

Governor  of  Ireland  in  1216,  and  Lord  have,  it  is  said,  taken  the  names''of 

Justice  in  1226.    The  war  above  men-  Montmorency  and  Morris. 

tioned  broke  out  in  1207.  ^'  Dan  Broitli.    Now  the  ruined  ab- 

^  Raymond  le  Gros.    This  warrior,  bey  of  Dunbrody,  in  the  county  of 

one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  chiefs  of  Wexford. 
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tention  of  eitlier  correcting  tlie  religious  discipline,  or  of  im- 
proving  the  moral  liabits  of  tlie  Irisli  nation.  For  tliese  reasons 
did  they  strive  to  rid  tliemselves  of  their  stranger  tjrajits.  Con- 
sequently,  a  number  of  tlie  Gaelic  nobles  carne  to  the  residence 
of  Concobar  of  Maen-magb,^^  wbo  was  tben  abiding  at  Dun 
Leogba^^  in  Ui  Mani,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  liim  tlieir 
sovereign.  First  of  ali,  there  carne  tliither  Domiiall  0'Briain, 
King  of  Luimiiecli;  and  Euaidri  Mac  Donnslebi,  King  of  Ulidia; 
and  Domnall  Mac  Carthaigb,  King  of  Dcsmond;  and  Mael- 
secblainn  Beg  0'Maelsechlainn,  King  of  Meatli;  and  0'Euairc, 
King  of  Ui  Briuin  and  Ui  Conmacni.  But  the  measures  there 
deterinined  npon  were  never  pnt  into  execntion,  whatever  they 
might  have  been ;  for,  before  they  were  finally  arranged,  Con- 
cobar, of  ]\Iaen-inagh,  was  accidentally  slain. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  facts  which  we  have  jnst  stated,  that 
the  great  amount  of  disobedience  and  resistance  which  the  Gaels 
have  since  displayed  under  the  rulership  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
has  rcsulted  from  the  tj^ranny,  and  wrong,  and  disregard  of 
their  own  laws,  of  which  their  foreign  governors  werethemselves 
guilty.  For  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  race  in  Eiirope 
that  would  obey  these  laws  more  than  the  Irish,  if  even-handed 
justice  were  dealt  out  to  them.  The  folio wing  is  the  testimony 
which  Jólin  Davis  has  borne  to  their  character  in  the  last  page 
of  the  íirsu  book  of  the  work  which  he  wrote  npon  Irei  and : 

"There  is  no  nation  of  people  under  the  sun  that  doth  lovo 
equal  and  indifferent  justice  more  than  the  Irish,  or  will  rest 
better  satisíied  with  the  execution  thereof,  although  it  be  aga.inst 
themselves,  so  as  they  may  have  the  protection  of  tlie  laws  when 
upon  just  occasion  they  require  it." 

From  the  testimony  of  this  autlior,  it  miist  be  nnderstood  that 
it  is  through  no  natural  defect  in  their  character'^'*  that  the  Irish 

^'^  Concobar  of  Maen-magh.      This  Donncadh  0'Briain's  surrender  of  the 

prince  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdorn  sovereignty  of  Ireland  to   the  Pope 

of  Connaught,  upon  the  depositioii  of  Urbanus,  whose  cotemporary  he  was 

his  fathei"  Euadri.    He  was  slain  by  not,  had  been  an  established  fact  of  his- 

niembers  of  his  own  tribe,  and  appar-  tory,   and   that    such    surrender  was 

ently  by  design.     He  was  an  able  perfectly  legal,  equitable  and  proper  in 

prince,  and  the  teraporary  union  of  the  itself,  and  aiso  deeming  the  assignment 

Irish  chiefs  under  his  sway  took  place  of  that  sovereignty  to  Henry  and  his 

in  A.  D.  1189. — See  extract  from  the  heirs  by  the  Popa??,  Adrian  and  Alex- 

Four  Masters  quuted  at  the  end.  ander,  to  have  been  equaliy  reasonabk 

^^  Dun  Leogka.    This  fort  was  situ-  and  equitable  transactions,  has  thought 

ated  at  Ballinaslod,  in  the  county  of  it  right  to  close  his  historie  narrativo 

Galway. '  by  apologising  for  the  want  of  grati- 

^^  No  natural  defect  in  their  character.  tude  shown  by  his  countrynien  for  such 

Dr.  Keating,  good  man  that  he  was,  kind  and  paternal  consideration.   That 

seemingly  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  has  made  out  a  strong  case  to  justif;^ 
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Iiave  so  often  stown  a  want  of  siibmission  to  tlie  laws,  but 
througli  tlie  fault  of  their  rulers,  who  did  not  administer  these 
laws  amongst  them  witli  even-handed  justice. 


Theirish  septs  descended  from  lhe  Sen-Ghoill,^^'  or  Anglo-Normans. 

Bosides  those  íive  men  wliom  we  Lave  mentioned  already, 
tliere  arrived  in  Ireland  in  tlie  beginning  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion,  several  other  chieftains,  wbo  did  not  commit  any  deeds 


the  Irisli  rebellions  in  the  eyes  of  the 
legal  and  constitutional  supporters  of 
the  fait  accompli,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  for,  allowing  the  said  transac- 
tions  to  have  been  perfectly  right  and 
just  in  themselves,  the  provisions  of 
the  said  grants  had  been  violated 
almost  imraediately  after  by  the  parties 
to  whom  they  had  been  made,  and 
the  Pope  has  had  just  cause  to  revoke 
them  any  time  within  the  last  600  years- 
aud  more.  But  to  those  who  hold 
with  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people, 
that  those  grants  were  perfectly  frau- 
dulent,  mijust  and  nefarious,  no  such 
apology  is  needed.  Apology  is  rather 
wanted  for  those  of  the  Irish  chiefs 
who  tamely  made  their  submissíons  to 
Henry  upon  his  arrival  amongst  them. 
Ali  that  can  be  ^aid  in  favor  of  the 
temporizing  of  these  men  is,  that  they 
had  no  conception  either  of  the  con- 
straction  that  would  be  put  upon  their 
several  acts  of  homage,  or  of  the  dread- 
ful  uational  consequences  that  were 
about  to  result  therefrom.  They  might 
have  considered  that  their  submissions 
to  the  slranger  king  were  of  like  mean- 
ing  and  import  with  those  which  they 
had  been  wont  to  make  to  one  another, 
and  which  consisted  in  making  act  of 
homage,  and  dejivering  up  hostages  as 
securities  for  the  maintcnance  of  their 
several  treaties,  but  which  did  not  con- 
fer  upon  the  liege-lord  any  right  to  the 
arbitrary  disposal  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty  of  whatever  tribe  the  liege-man 
was  then  chief.  When  indeed  tliose 
Irish  chieftains  found  that  such  right 
to  dispose  of  the  common  inheritance 
both  of  themselves  and  their  kindred 
was  assumcd  by  the  enlighteners  that 
had  been  sent  to  them,  then  did  they 
commence  that  endless  series  of  wars 


which  continued  almost  unccasingly 
for  more  than  400  years  ;  and  which, 
with  occasional  interruption,  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day.  These 
wars  have -been  called  rebellions  by  tho 
spoilers  and  the  scribes  of  the  spoilers, 
and  this  word  sounded  as  harslily  in  the 
ears  of  Dr.  Keating  as  it  does  in  those 
of  some  good  souls  of  our  own  times. 
Therefore  does  he  excuse  and  palliate 
so  glaring  a  national  defcct.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  that  rebellions 
characteristíc,  which  is  now  apparently 
as  inherent  in  Irish  nature  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Concobar  0'Concobair  of 
Maen-magh,  wiil  ever  remain  the  pre- 
dominant  trait  of  every  true  Irishman, 
until  the  Irish  people,  whether  of 
Saxon  or  Norman  or  Gaelic  or  Belgic 
stock,  shall  again  own  the  Irish  soil ; 
and  until  neither  money-broker  nor 
landlord  shall  have  power  to  spread 
desolation  and  famine  and  woe  through 
her  homes  and  her  íields.  The  Irish 
people  should  never  forget  that  those 
lertile  fields  belonged  to  their  own 
forefathers,  and  that  those,  who  now 
call  them  theirs,  have  no  more  right 
thereto  than  the  robber  has  to  the 
purse  of  his  victim.  Some,  it  is  true, 
have  bought  out  the  robber 's  titles 
with  the  fruits  of,  perhaps,  honcst  indus- 
try ;  but  though  men  are  nlso  found 
who  buy  their  prey  from  the  sons  of 
the  highway,  it  does  not  thence  foUow 
that  they  acquire  thereby  any  just  right 
to  goods  so  acquired. 

^'  Til-  Sm-Ghoill;  i.e.the  old  Gauls 
or  strangers.  Maily  other  noble  fami- 
lies,  besides  those  here  mentioned  by 
Keating,  are  descended  from  the  Sen- 
Ghoill.  The  majority  of  lhe  leaders 
were  JSTorman-French,  and  most  of 
them  had  sprung  from  Welsh  mothers. 
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of  base  treàcliery  similai; to  tliose  of  wliicli  tlie  said  five  "hacl  been 
guiity,-  On  the  coritraiy,  the  cliieftains  to  wliom  I  now  alliide, 
conferred  many  beneíits  iipon  Ireland,  inasrauch  as  tliey  built 
cliurches  and  monastcries,  and  performed  many  good  worbi 
besidcs.  Therefore,  in  reward  thereof,  lias  God  granted  them 
tlie  blessing  of  a  nnmerous  progeny,  in  the  many  noble  septs 
who  now  represent  tliem  in  Ireland,  sucli  as  tlie  Fitz-Geralda 
and  Burkes,  the  Butlers  and  Barries,  the  De  Courcies  and 
Roches,  the  Powers  and  Graces,  the  Prendergasts  and  Fiem.- 
mings,  the  Purcells  and  Prestons,  the  Nugents  and  Walshes,  tho 
Tobiiis  and  Shortalls,  the  Blanches  and  Morrisses,  the  Everards 
and  Mandevilles,  the  Birminghams  and  Barretts,  the  Hacketts 


A  large  portion  of  their  followers  were 
altogetlier  Welalimen — a  race  of  kin- 
dred  origin,  customs  and  language 
witli  the  Gaels.  This  no  doubt  facii- 
italed  their  amalgamation  with  the 
former  natives,  with  whom  they  freely 
intermarried,  and  their  children  be- 
came,  in  a  century  or  two,  more  Irish 
than  the  Gaels  themselves.  Of  this 
race  spvang  some  of  the  truest  and  no- 
blest  Irishmen  of  her  subsequent  his- 
tory,  and  some  of  the  most  rebellious. 
— Ths  editor's  copies  do  not  agree  in 
ali  the  nanies  in  the  list  which  is  given 
above,  and  he  has  inserted  one  or  two 
of  them  from  Dermod  0'Connor's 
translation  of  Keating,  but  of  those 
found  in  the  latter  work  he  has  only 
inserted  those,  for  whose  early  Norman 
origin  he  has  had  corro])orative  au- 
thority.  Dr.  Keating  evidently  did 
not  intend  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
the  septs  descended  from  those  ancient 
colonists.  Howevcr,  those  he  ha3  orait- 
ted  wili  be  found  in  the  explanation  of 
the  map.  The  families  of  Flunkett, 
"VVise,  Betagh,  and  even  some  of  those 
above  given,  are  supposad  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  and  anterior  to 
the  invasion. 

The  editor  liere  íranscribés  the  fol- 
lowing  extracts  from  the  Annals  of  the 
Four  Masters,  giving  the  Irish  account 
of  the  several  transactions  between  the 
Gaels  and  their  invaders  down  to  the 
death  of  Euaidri,  the  last  Ard-righ  of 
Ireland.  By  them  it  may  be  seen  íhat, 
ontside  of  certain  parts  of  Leinster  and 
Meath,  the  early  invaders  occupied  the 
position  rather  of  merceaaries  than  of 
conquerors. 


A.  D.  1174. 

"The  Eàrl  Strongbow  led  an  army 
to  plundcr  Munster.  King  Ruaidri 
led  aiiother  army  to  defcnd  it  against 
him.  When  the  strangers  had  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  lluaidri  in  Munster, 
for  the  jmrpose  of  giving  them  battle, 
they  soiicited  to  their  assistance  the 
Gstmen  of  Ath-cliath,  and  then  made 
no  dolay  untii  they  reached  Durlas 
(Thurles.)  Thither  carne  Domnall  Ua 
Briain  and  the  Dal  g-Cais,  the  bat- 
talion  of  West  Oonnaught  and  tho 
great  battalion  of  Sil  Murcdaigh  (tho 
0'Connors),  besides  nunicrous  other 
good  Iroops  left  there  by  the  King 
Kuaidri.  At  this  place  a  brave  battle 
was  íbught  between  the  English  and 
the  Irish,  and  in  it  the  English  were 
finally  defeated  by  dint  of  fighting. 
Seventeen  hundred  of  the  strangers 
were  slain  in  this  engagement,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  survived  with  the 
Earl,  who  proceeded  in  sorrow  to  hi3 
liouse  at  Port  Largi.  Ua  Briain  re- 
turned  home  in  trinmph. 

Magnus  Ua  Maelsechlainn,  lord  of 
East  Meath,  was  hangèd  by  the  Eng- 
lish, after  they  had  acted  treacherously 
towards  him  at  Ath-Truim  (now  Trim.) 

Ruaidri  Ua  Concobair,  King  o^Ire- 
land,  marched  an  army  into  Munster ; 
he  expelled  Domnall  Ua  Briain  from 
Thomond,  and  much  wasted  that  coun- 
try.  . 

A.  D.  1176. 

Fobar  and  Kenannus  (now  Fore  and 
Kells)  were  laid  waste  by  the  English 
and  the  Ui  Briuin  of  Brefni. 

Louth  was  laid  waste  by  the  Saxons, 

The  English  were  driven  from Luiia- 
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and  Moclders,  tlie  Arthiirs  and  Wliites,  tliG  Condons  and  Cant- 
welIs,  tlie  1  ices  and  Howleys,  tlie  Stritclics  aud  Creadis,  the 
Longs  and  tlie  Foxes,  tlie  Bruces  and  D'Arcics,  tlie  Goolds  and 
(ralways,  tlie  Temes  and  Skiddics,  the  Fannings  and  De  Verdons 
the  Biwns  and  Sherlocks,  the  Walls  and  Cummerfords,  the  Dil' 
lons  and  Nag les,  the  Keatings  and  Bagots,  the  Corbets,  Staunions, 
^ipjdes   Daltons,  Pigots,   Sayadges,   Stapletons,  Fitz-Eustaces 
Intz-Gibbons    Eitz-Maurices,    the    Eoleidicc,   and    manj  other 
iioble  septs  of  the  Sen-Ghoill,  descended  from  the  chieftains  of 
tne  Anglo  :Normans,  but  which  we  shall  not  mention  in  this  plãce 


nech  (now  Limerick)  by  Domnall  Ua 
Briain,  by  Jaying  siege  to  theni. 

An  Eiiglish  castle  was  in  progress 
of  erection  at  Kenannus. 

The  English  Earl  (Strongbow)  died 
in  Ath-cliatli,  of  an  ulcer  which  had 
broken  out  in  his  íoot,  through  the 
miracles  of  Saints  Brighii.t  and  Colura- 
.  kille,  and  of  ali  the  other  saints  whose 
churchcs  had  been  destroyed  by  him. 
He  saw,  as  he  thoiight,  Saint  Brighitt 
in  the  act  of  killi ng  him. 

The  castle  of  Shmi  (Shmc)  in  v/hich 
was  Riçhard  Flemming  with  his  forces, . 
and   from  which  he  used  to  ravage 
Oirghialla,  Ui  Briuin  and  ]\Ieath,  was 
plundered    by  Maelsechiainn,  son  of 
Mac  Lochlainn,   Lord  of  the   Kinel 
Eogain,  with  the  Kinel  Eogain  them 
6elves  and  the  men  of  Oirghialla.   They 
killed  500   or  more  of  the   English, 
besides  women,   children   and  horses, 
and  not  one  individual  escaped  with 
his  life  from  the  castle.     Three  casties 
were  left  desolate  in  Meath  the  foiíow- 
iug  day,  through  fear  of  the  Kinel  Eo- 
gain, namely,  the  casties  of  Kenannus, 
Caltruim,  and  Doiri   Phadraig  (now 
Kells,  Galtrim  and  Derrypatrick.) 
A.  D.  1177. 
Cardinal  Vivianus  arrived  in  Ireland. 
Asyncd  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  both 
of  bishops  and  abbots  was  convencd  by 
this  cardinal  on  the  Ist  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  they  eiiactefmany  ordinauces  not 
now^observed.         , 

An  army  was  led  by  John  Be  Cour- 
cy  and  the  knights  into  Dal  Araide  and 
to  Dun-da-leth-glas ;  they  slew  Domnall, 
the  grandson  of  Cathasach,  Lord  of  Dal 
Araide.  Dun-da-leth-glas  was  plunder- 
ed and  destroyed  by  John  De  Courcy 


and  the  knights  who  carne  in  his  army. 
A  castle  was  there  built  by  them,  and 
out  of  it  they  defeated   the  Ulidians 
twice,  and  the  Kinel  Eogain  and  Oir- 
ghialla   once,     and    slew    Concobar 
0'CarelIain,  chief  of  Clann  Diarmoda, 
Gilla-Mac-Liag  0'Dongali  (now  0'Don- 
nelly)  chief  of  Ferdroma  ;  and  Domnall 
0'Flathbertaigh  (now  0'Laverty)  was 
so  wounded  by  arrows,  that  he  died  of 
his  wounds  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Ard  Macha,  after  having  received 
the  Body  and   Blood   of  Christ,  and 
•  after  Extreme  Unction  and  Penance. 
Many  other  chiefs  were  there  sláiu  be- 
sides these.     During  the  same  expedi- 
tion  De  Courcy  marchcd  his  forces  to 
Ui  Tuirtri  and  Fir  Li ;  however,  be- 
fore  his  arrival,  Cu-Midhe  Ua  Fiainn 
{Coowee  0'Lijnn  or  0'Flynn)   had  set 
Ather-Maighe  (now  Armoy)   on  íire 
Cul  Rathain  (now  Coleraine)  and  many 
other  churchcs  were  burned  on  this  ex- 
pedi tion. 

Murcadh,  son  of  Ruaidri  0'Conco- 
bair,  brought  Miio  de  Cogan  and  his 
knights  with  him  to  Ros  Comain,  to 
ravage  Connaught  and  to  annoy  his 
father,  Ruaidri.     The  Conmiught  men 
immediately  burned  Tuaim-da-gualann 
and  other  churches  to  prevent  the  Eng- 
lish from   quartering  therein.     They 
afterwards  defeated  the  English,  and 
forciblydrove  them  out  of  Connaught, 
and  Ruaidri  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son 
in  revenge  for  this  expedition. 
A.  D.  1178. 
John  de  Courcy  with  his  foreigners 
repaired  to  Maéhari  Conalli  (in  Louth), 
and    committed    depredations    there. 
They  encamped  for  a  night  in  Glenn 
Righe,    where   Murcadh    0'Kerbaill 
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(now  0'Carroll),  Lord  of  Oirgliialla, 
and  Ca-Uladh  Mac  Donslebi  (now  Mac 
Bonlevy),  King  of  Ulidia,  naade  hostile 
attack  upon  them,  in  which  tliey 
drowned  and  otlierwisa  killed  450  of 
them.  100  of  tlie  Gaels,  together  witli 
Ua  h-Anbith  (now  0'Hanvey)  Lord  of 
tJi  Meith-Macha,  fell  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle. 

De  Courcy  soon  after  went  to  plun- 
der  Dal  Araide  and  Ui  Tnirtri,  and 
Ou-Midhe  0'Flainn,  Lord  of  Ui  Tuirtri 
and  Fir  Li,  gave  battle  to  him  and  liis 
foreigners,  and  defeated  tliem  with 
great  slanghter,  through  the  miraclea 
of  Saints  Patrick,  Columkille  and 
Brendan,  and  John  himself,  being 
severely  wounded,  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty  and  fled  to  Ath-cíiath. 

The  Coiistable  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land  in  Ath-cliath  and  East  Meath 
marched  with  hÍ3  forces  to  Cluain- 
mic-Nois,  and  plundered  ali  the  town 
except  the  churches  and  the  bishop's 
houses.  God  and  St.  Kiaran  wrought 
a  manifest  miracle  against  them,  for 
they  were  unable  to  rest  or  sleep  until 
they  had  secretly  absconded  from  Ouirr 
Cluana  next  day. 

A  victory  wa9  gained  by  Art  Ua 
Maelsechlainn,  the  raen  of  Ui  Falghi 
and  the  English  over  the  people  of 
Delbna  Ethra,  Maelsechlainn  Beg  and 
a  party  of  the  raen  of  Tebtha;  in 
this  battle  Muredach,  son  of  the  Sin- 
nach  (i.  e.  the  Fox)  was  slain. 

"  Corcach  was  plundered  by  the 
grandson  of  Domnall  Mac  Carthaigh 
and  the  Green  (Jaiils.  (Jorcach  ^VQS 
besitíged  by  Milo  de  í.'Or;au  mnl  Fitz- 
Stepiíen.  A  party  of  their  people 
made  an  excursion  to  Acadh-da-eo 
(Aghadoe),  where  they  remaiiied  two 
day  and  two  nights,  and  then  retnrned 
to^Corcach.  Âfter  this  they  marched 
towards  Waterford,  but  the  Gaels 
gathered  against  them  at  the  hill  of 
Lis  Mor  (now  Lisraore)  and  killed  near- 
ly  them  oW.—Annals  of  InnisfaUen. 

Our  Annals  are  silent  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  invadérs  during  A.  D. 

1179.  They  record  the  death  of  St. 
Lawrence,  or  Lorcan  0'Tuathail,  under 

1180.  In  the  latter  year  was  fonght 
the  battle  called  the  Battle  of  the  Con- 
cobars,  between  Ooncobar  of  Maen- 


ma^h,  son  of  the  Monarch,  Rualdri, 
and  Ooncobar  0'Keliaigh,  Lord  cf  Ui 
Mani.  Next  year  they  record  a  great 
battle,  in  which  Flathbertach  Ua  Mael- 
doraidh,  Prince  of  Kinel  Conaill,  de- 
feated the  sons  of  Ruaidri  0'Ooncobair, 
and  in  which  there  fell  16  of  the  sons  of 
the  principal  lords  and  chiefs  of  Con- 
naught.  "  And  many  others  fell,  both 
of  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians.  The 
Kinel  Eogain  held  the  Oonnaughtmen 
in  subjection  for  a  long  lime  aiter  thi3 
battle."— F.  M. 

A.  D.  1182. 
"  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh  0'Lochlainn, 
marched  with  an  army  to  Dun-bo, 
where  he  gave  battle  to  the  English  ; 
but  the  Kinel  Eogain  were  there  de- 
feated, and  Raghnall  Ua  Breslein,  with 
Gilla-Oriosd  ÍJa  Cathain  and  raany 
others  were  slain."  [In  this  year,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Annals  of  Kiironan, 
Milo  de  Cos^an  was  killed  by  Mac  Tiri, 
Prince  of  Ui  Mac  Oalli  (Imokilly)  ; 
and  in  it  died  liaymond  le  Gros  and 
the  two  sons  of  Fitz  Stephen.  No 
important  event  is  recorded  under 
A.  D.  1183.1 

A.  D.  1184. 
Art  0'Maelsechlainn,  liOrd  of  West 
Meath,  was  treacherously  slain  by 
Diarmaid,  son  of  Tordelbach  0'Bri- 
ain,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whereupon  Maelsechlainn  Be^ 
(CMaelsechlainn)  assuraed  his  place, 
and  in  three  days  afterwards  defeated 
the  same  Diarmaid  in  a  conflict  where- 
in  many  wfire  slain,  amongst  whom 
was  tho  son  of  ^athgamnin  0'Briain.. 
A  cast\e  wíi?  erected  by  the  English 
at  Kill  Air  (in  M.eath).  Anotlier  cas- 
tle  was  plundered  hy  Maelsechlainn 
and  Ooncobar  0'Ocn-obair  of  Maen- 
Magh,  in  which  many  of  the  English 
were  slain.  Thirty  of  the  bcst  houses 
of  Ard  Macha  were  plundered  by  the 
English  of  Meath. 

A.  D. 1185. 
Philip  of  Worcester  (Lord  Justice) 
remained  at  Ard  Macha  with  his  Eng- 
lishmen  during  six  days,  in  the  middle 
of  Lent. 

The  son  of  the  king  of  England, 
that  is,  John,  son  of  Henry  II.,  carne 
to  Ireland  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  to 
assume  the  government  of  the  king- 
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dom.  He  took  possession  of  Ath- 
cliatb  and  Leinster,  and  erected  castles 
at  Tibraid  Factna  (now  Tibroughney) 
and  Ard  Finain,  out  of  which  íie 
pliindered  Munster ;  but  liis  people 
were  defoaled  witli  great  slaugliter  by 
Domnall  0'Briain.  John  then  re- 
turned  to  England  to  complain  to  his 
fatlier  of  Hugo  de  Lacy,  who  was  the 
King's  deputy  in  Ireland  on  liis  arrival, 
and  who  had  prevented  the  Irish  Kings  - 
from  sending  him  (John)  either  tribute 
cr  hostíiges. 

A  general  war  broke  out  in  Con- 
naught,  among  tlie  royal  heirs,  namely, 
Buaidri  0'Concobair  and  his  son 
Ooncobar  of  ]\raen-Magh  ;  Concobar 
0'Diarmada ;  Cathal  Oarrach,  son  of 
Concobar  of  Maen-Magh  ;  and  Cathal 
Crobh-derg,  son  of  Tordelbach.  In 
the  contests  between  them  many  per- 
sons  were  slain,  after  which  Ruaidri 
and  liis  son  made  peace  with  the  other 
chiefs. 

The  West  of  Connaught  was  burned, 
as  well  churches  as  houses,  by  Domnall 
0'Briain  and  the  English. 

Cathal  Carrach,  the  son  of  Concobar 
of  Maen-Magh,  son  of  Ruaidri,  burned 
Kill-da-luadh,  as  well  churches  as 
liouses,  and  carried  ofF  ali  the  jewels 
and  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  Tho- 
mond  was  destroyed  and  plundered  by 
Concobar  of  Maen-Magh  and  the  Eng- 
lish. The  Englisli  carne  as  far  as 
Ros  Comain  with  the  son  of  Ruaidri, 
who  gave  them  3,000  cows  as  wages. 

Diarmaid  Mac  Carthaigh,  Lord  of 
Besmond,  was  slain  by  the  Englisli  of 
Corcach. 

A.  D.  1186. 

Ruaidri  0'Concobair  was  banished 
into  Munster  by  his  own  son,  Concobar 
of  Maen-Magh.  In  the  contest  between 
them  both,  the  Connaughtraen  were 
destroyed.  However,  byíhe  adviceof 
the  Sil-Muredaigh  {Sheel  Murraye)j 
Ruaidri  w^as  recalled,  ^ná  a  cantred 
of  land  was  given  to  him.  [Hugo  de 
Lacy  slain — See  extract  alreaãy  quoted.l 

The  castle  of  Kill  Air,  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  English,  was  burned 
and  demolished  by  Concobar  0'Concó- 
bair  of  Maenmagh,  and  Maelsechlainn 


Beg,  and  not  one  of  the  English  escapeq 
thence,  but  ali  were  suffocated  or  other- 
wise  killed.  They  carried  away  their 
shields,  arms,  accoutrements,  coals  of 
niail  and  horses,  and  slew  two  knights. 

And  Drum-cliabh,  (noW  Drumcliff,)  in 
Sligo,  was  plundered  by  the  son  of  Mael- 
sechlainn 0'Ruairc,  Lord  of  Ui  Briuin 
and  Conmacni,  and  by  the  son  of  Cathal 
O^Ruairc,  accompanied  by  the  English 
of  Meath.  But  God  and  St.  Columkille 
wrought  a  remarkable  miracle  in  this 
instance,  for  the  son  of  Maelsechlainn 
0'Ruairc  was  killed  in  Conmacni  a 
fortnight  aftcrwards,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  son  of  Cathal  0'Ruairc  were  put 
out  by  0'Maeldoraidh,  in  vengeance 
for  St.  Columkille;  and,  also  120  of 
the  folio wers  of  the  son  of  Maelsech- 
lainn were  killed  throughout  Conmacni, 
through  the  miracles  of  that  saint. 
A.  D.  1188. 

The  English  of  the  ^castle  of  Magh 
Coba,  in  Down,  and  a  party  of  the  tJi 
Eathach  (the  people  of  Iveagh)  made 
a  predatory  into  Tir  Eogain,  and  came 
to  Leim-mic-Neill,  where  they  seized 
upon  some  cattle ;  but  Domnaill  0'- 
Lochlainn  pursued  them  w^ith  his  re- 
tainers,  and  came  up  with  them  at 
Caban-na-g-crann-ard,  where  a  battle 
was  fought  between  them,  and  the  Eng- 
lish were  ronted  with  great  slaughter. 
But  Domnall,  son  of  Aedh  0'Lochlainn, 
Lord  of  Ailech,  and  meet  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Ireland,  by  reason  of  his  sym- 
metry  of  form,  intellect  and  wisdom, 
ai  one  reeeived  a  thrust  from  an  English 
spear,  and  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  con- 
ílict.  His  body  was  carried  to  Ard 
Macha  on  the  same  day,  and  there  in- 
terred  with  great  honor  and  solemnity. 

John  de  Courcy  and  the  English  of 
Ireland  made  an  incursion  into  Con- 
naught, accompanied  by  Concobar  0'- 
Diarmada,  whereupon  Concobar  oi 
Maen-magh,  King  of  Connaught,  as- 
sembled  ali  the  chiefs  of  his  country, 
who  were  joined  by  Domnall  0'BriaQ 
and  some  of  the  men  of  Munster.  The 
English  set  íire  to  some  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  as  they  passed  along, 
but  they  made  no  delay  until  they 
reached  Es-dara  (now  Ballysadare), 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  Tir 
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Conaill,  for  tlie  Coimaughtmen  would 
iiot  suffcr  them  to  tarry  any  longer 
in  tbeir  country.  But  as  soon  as  Plat  h- 
bertacli  CMaeldoraidli  heard  of  tbeir 
approach,  lie  mustered  tlie  Kinel  Con- 
aill, and  niarchcd  to  Drum-cliabli  to 
oppose  them.  Upon  liearing  of  this 
movenicnt,  tbe  Englisb  burned  tbe 
whoie  of  Es-dara,  and  retrealed.  As 
tbey  passed  by  tbe  Coirr-Sliabb  (tbe 
Curlew  Mountains,)  tbey  were  set  upon 
by  tbe  men  of  Munster  and  Connaugbt, 
by  wbom  grcat  numbers  of  tbem  were 
slain.  Tbe  survivors  escaped  witb 
diíBculty  from  tbe  country,  in  wbich 
tbey  bad  committed  no  trifling  destruo- 
tion  upon  tbis  occasíon. 
A.  D.  1189. 
Domnall,  son  of  Murkertacb,  Mac 
Locblainn,  was  slain  by  tbe  Englisb  of 
Dal  Araido  wbile  lie  was  staying 
amorgst  tbem. 

Mac-na-b-oidbcbé  (Mac-na-heehie,  i. 
e.,  Son  of  Nigbt)  0'Maelruanaidb,  lord 
of  Fera  Manacb,  w^as  driven  from  bis 
lordsbip,  and  fled  to  CKerbailL  Soon 
after  an  Englisb  army  arrived  in  tbat 
country,  to  wbom  0'K.erbaill  and  0'- 
Maelruanaidb  (0'Carroll  and  0'Mul- 
rony)  gave  battle  ;  but  0'Kerbaill  was 
defeated  tberein  and  0'Maelruanaidh 
killed. 

Concobar  of  Maen-magb,  tbe  son  of 
Ruaidri,  King  of  Oonnaugbt,  botb 
Englisb  and  Irisb,  was  killed  by  a  pãrty 
of  bis  own  pcoplo  and  tribe  ;  namely, 
by  Magnus,  son  of  Flann  0'Einacbta, 
called  tbe  Crosacb  Donn  ;  Aedb,  son 
of  Brian  of  Brefni,  son  of  Tordelbacb 
0'Concobair  ;  Murkertacb,  son  of  Diar- 
maid,  son  of  Catbal,  son  of  Tadg  ;  and 
Gilia-na-nacmb,  son  of  Gilla-Comain, 
son  of  Muredacb  Ban  0'Maelmicbil  of 
tbe  Tuatba.  Alas  for  tbe  party  tbat 
plotted  tbis  conspiracy  against  tbe  life 
of  tbe  beir  pre.iir-nptive  of  tbe  tbrone 
of  Irelarid  !  To  bim  tbe  grcatcr  part 
of  Lctb  ríío2;ba  liad  submitted  as  king. 
Domnall  ()"Briain,  King  of  Munster, 
bad  gone  to  bis  bouss  at  Dun  Leodba 
(Doon-Lo),  wbere  be  was  entertained 
for  a  week,  and  to  bim  0'Concobair 
gave  sixty  cows  out  of  every  cantred 
in  Oonnaugbt,  and  ten  articles  of  price, 
ornamented  witb  gold;  but  0'Briain 


did  not  accept  any  of  tbese,  save  one 
goblet,  whicb  bis  own  grandfather, 
Diarmaid  0'Briain,  bad  once  owned. 
Ruaidri  MacDonslebi,  King  of  Ulidia, 
bad  come  into  bis  bouse.  Mac Canbaigb, 
King  of  Desmond,  was  in  bis  bouse, 
and  to  bim  0'Concobair  gave  a  great 
stipend,  namely,  five  borses  out  of  every 
cantred  in  Oonnaugbt.  Maelsecblainn 
Beg,  King  of  Tembair,  was  in  bis  bouse 
likewise,  and  took  away  íbence  a  large 
stipend  ;  and  CKuairc,  King  of  Brefni, 
bad  also  come  into  bis  bouse,  wbence 
be  also  carried  off  a  large  stipend. 

Wben  Concobar  of  Maen-magb  bad 
been  slain,  tbe  Sil  Muredaigb,  (bis  own 
tribe,)  sent  messengers  to  Kuaidri  0'- 
Conco'bair,  tbe  former  King  of  Ireland, 
to  tell  bim  of  tbe  deatb  of  bis  son, 
and  to  ofíer  bim  tbe  kingdom  ;  and  as 
soon  as  Kuaidri  bad  reacbed  Magb 
Kaei,  be  took  tbe  bostages  of  tbe  Sil 
Muredaigb,  and  ali  Oonnaugbt,  for  at 
tbat  time  tbe  bostages  tbat  bad  been 
delivered  up  to  Concobar  of  Maen- 
magb  were  tben  on  Inis  Clolbrann,  an 
island  in  Locb  Eibb. 

Concobar,  grandson  of  Diarmaid, 
was  slain  by  Catbal  Carracb,  son  of 
Concobar  of  Maen-magb,  in  revenge  for 
bis  fatber. 

Ricbard  I.  was  crowned  King  of 
England  on  tbe  Ist  of  July. 

Flatbbertacb  0'Maeldoraidb  marcb- 
ed  bis  forces  against  tbe  men  of  Oon- 
naugbt, and  pitcbed  bis  camp  in  Cor- 
ran.  Ali  tbe  Connaugbtmen,  both 
Englisb  and  Irisb,  came  to  oppose  bim. 
However,  tbey  were  not  able  to  injure 
bim,  and  botb  parties  departed  witbout 
coming  to  a  battle. 

A.  D.  1190. 
A  meeting  was  beld  at  Cbiain  Ferta 
of  St.  Brendan,  to  conclude  a  peace 
between  Catbal  of  tbe  Red  Hand  and 
Catbal   Carracb.    Ali  tbe  Sil  Mure- 
daigb came  to  tbis  meeting,  togetber 
witb    Concobar    MacDiarmoda,     Co- 
marba  of  St.  Patrick  and  Arecbtach 
0'Boduibb  ;  but  tbey  were  not  able  to 
efftíct  a  reconciliation  on  tbis  occasion. 
A.  D. 1191. 
Euaidri  0'Concobair  set  out  from 
Oonnaugbt,  and  came  to  Flatbbertacb 
0'Maeldoraidb,  in  Tir  Conaill,  and  he 
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passed  thcnce  into  Tir  Eogaiii,  to  re- 
quest  forcíís  from  the  north  of  Ire-and 
to  enable  him  to  recover  hia  kingdom 
of  Coniiauglit ;  but  the  raen  of  ITlstar 
refusing  to  aid  liira  in  procuring  laiids 
from  the  men  of  Connaiight,herepaired 
to  the  Eugiish  of  Meath,  and  these  hav- 
ing  also  refused  to  go  with  him,  he 
passed  iiito  Munster,  whither  the  Sil 
Muredaigh  scnt  for  him,  and  gave  him 
lands,  iiamely,  Tir  Fiacrach  and  Kinel 
Aeda  of  Ectighe. 

A.  D.  1192. 

The  English  were  defeated  at  the 
weir  of  Echaradh  {Augliera),  by  the 
Muiníer  ]V]iicil-t-Siiina,  (i.  e.,  the  sept 
of  MacCarron  of  Meath,  called  in  Irisii 
M.acCargamna.) 

The  English  of  Leinster  committed 
great  depredations  agairst  Domnall 
0*BrIain.  They  passed  o  ver  the  plain 
of  Kil!-da-luadh  until  they  reached 
Magh  Ua  l^hoirdhelbhaigh  (Moy-O- 
Hurmylig),  iiear  the  Shannon,  where 
they  werc^  met  by  the  Dal  g-Cais,  who 
slew  great  nnmbers  of  their  host. 

Domnall  0'Briain  defeated  and  made 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  English  of  Os- 
raide. 

A  D.  1193. 

Derborgaill,  wiíe  of  Tighernan  0'- 
Ruairc,  and  daughter  of  Murcadh  0'- 
Maelsechlainn,  died  in  the  monastery  of 
Droiched  Atha  (Mellifont),  in  the  8õth 
year  of  hcr  age. 

Aedh  0'MaelbrGnain,  (now  0'Mul- 
renin.)  chief  of  Clann  Concobair,  was 
slain  by  the  English  of  Ath-cliath. 

0'Kerbaill  (0'CarroIl),  Lord  of 
Oirghialla,  was  captnred  by  the  Eng- 
lish, who  íirst  put  out  his  eyes  and  then 
hanged  him. 

A.  D.  1194. 

Domnall,  son  of  Tordelbach  0'Briain, 
King  of  Munster,  a  beaming  lamp  in 
peace  and  war,  and  the  brilíiant  star  of 
the  hospitality  and  valor  of  the  men  of 
Munster  and  of  ali  Leth  Mogha,  died; 
and  Murkcrtachj  his  son,  assumed  his 
place, 

The  English  landed  iipon  Inís-'0. 
Fintain,  but  were  foroibly  driven  out 
of  it 

Cu-Midhe  0'Flainn  [Coowee  0'- 
Flynrij  the  hero  who  had  defeated  De 


Courcy,)  was  slain  by  the  Englísli. 
Gilbert  MacOostelio  marched  with  an 
English  army,  to  Es-ruadh.  but  was 
compelled  to  return  without  gaining 
any  advantage  by  his  incursion.  [The, 
English  name  of  MacOostelio  was  De 
Nangle.  He  was  of  Englisli  parentage.l 
A.  D.  1195. 

Cathal  0'Conçobair  of  the  Red 
Hand  and  MacOostelio,  with  some  of 
the  English  and  Irish  of  Meath,  marclí- 
ed  into  Munster,  and  arrived  at  Cashel , 
and  Imlech  lubair.  There  they  burned 
four  large  castles  and  some  small  ones. 
Cathal  MacDiarmada  marched  from 
Munster  into  Oonnaiight,  and  passed 
victoriously  through  that  province  until 
he  reached  Loch  Mesg  and  Inis  Rodba, 
where  he  seized  upon  ali  tlie  vessels  of 
Cathal  of  the  Red  Hand,  and  brought 
them  away  to  Oaislean-na-Caillighe 
(now  Hags  Castle),  whencc  he  com- 
menced  to  commit  great  ra vages  in  ali 
directions,  until  Cathal  of  the  Red 
Hand  carne,  accompanied  by  a  party 
of  English,  and  macle  peace  with  him. 
A.  D.  1196. 

Murkertach,  son  of  Murkertach  O  • 
Lochlainn,  Lord  of  Kinel  Eogain,  pre- 
sumptive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Ireland, 
tower  of  the  valor  and  achievements  of 
Leth  Cuinn,  destroyer  of  the  cities  and 
castles  of  the  English,  Ibunder  of 
chnrches  and  fair  sanctuaries,  was  siaia 
by  Donncadh,  son  of  Blos:!:adh  0'Cat- 
hain.  His  body  was  carried  to  Doiri 
of  St.  Columkille,  and  there  buried 
with  great  honor  and  rcspect. 

Ruaidri  MacDonslebi,  with  the  Eng- 
lish  and  the  sons  o¥  the  chief  of  Con- 
naught,  marched  against  the  Kinel 
Eogain  and  the  Airthertha  (lhe  men 
of  Orior).  The  latter  marched  against 
them  to  the  plain  of  Ard  Maclia,  and 
there  gave  them  battle.  MacDonslebi 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
twelve  of  the  sons  of  the  cliicís  of  Con- 
naught,  withmany  of  an  inferior  degree, 
were  slain. 

Domnall,  son  of  Diarmaid  MacCart- 
haigh  defeated  the  English  of  Limcrick 
and  Munster  with  dreadful  slaughter, 
and  then  drove  them  out  of  Limerick. 
He  also  defeated  them  in  two  other 
battles  within  this  year. 
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Matligíiinain,  (orl^alion,)  son  of  Con- 
cobar  pt*  Maen-magli,  hcir  ápparent  to 
thc  throiie  of  Oonnaiiglit,  was  slain  hj 
Domnall  0'Mord?,  '  and  ,  tlie  men  of 
Laeigliis,  wlio  prcvented  liim  from 
bcaring  oíf  spoil,  which  be  bad  taken 
from  the  Englisíl ;  but  0'Morda  was 
slain  by  Catbal  Oarrach,ln  revenge  of 
bis  brother., 

A.  D.  1197. 

John  ^e  Courcy  and  the  English  of 
Ulidia,  mafcbed  with  an  army  to  Es- 
Craeibi  {Ass-Creeva,  now  Salmon  Leap, 
011  the  River  Bann),  and  biiilt  the  castle 
of  Kill  Sanctain,  and  wasted  and  deso- 
lated  the  territory  of  Kiannachta.  He 
left  Rotsel  Pitnn  with  a  large  body  of 
forces  in  the  castic,  out  of  which  they 
set  about  plundering  and  ravaging  the 
churches  ai^d  the  lands  òf  the  laity. 
Rotsell  Pituii  thence  made  a  predatory 
cxcursion  to  the  harbor  of  Doiri 
(Derry),  and  plundercd  the  churches  of 
Cluain-Í,  Enach  and  Derg-bruaqh  ;  but 
Flathbertaoh  0'Maeldoraidh,  Lord  of 
Kinel  Eogain  and  ICinol  Conaill,  over- 
took  him  with  a  small  party  of  the 
the  Northern  Ui  NeiiL  A  battle  was 
fought  bctween  them  on  Traigh  Ua 
Congbala  (now  the  Strand  of  Fau- 
ghavale),  in  which  the  English  and  the 
son  of  Ardgal  MacLochlainu  were 
slaugbtered  through  the  miracles  of 
St.  Columkille,  Canice  and  Erecan, 
whose  churches  they  bad  plandered. 

Flathbertach  0'Aíaeldoraigh,  Lord 
of  Kinel  Eogain,  Kinel  Conaill  and 
Oirghialla,  contender  for  Temhair,  heir 
to  the  monarchy  of  ali  Ireland,  a  Coii- 


all  in  heroism,  a  Cuchulainn  in  valor, 
a  G  uai  ri  in  hospitality,  a  MacLughach 
in  fcats  of  arms,  died  at  Inis  Saimer, 
on  the  sccond  day  of  February,  after 
long  and  patient  suífering,  in  the  30th 
ycar  of  his  reign  and  59th  of  bis  age, 
and  was  interred  at  Dmm  Tuama,  [now 
Drumhome,]  with  due  honor. 

Eclimarcach  0'Dochartaigh  (0'Do- 
herty)  immediately  assumed  the  chief- 
tainship  of  Kinel  Conaill.  In  a  fort- 
night  after,  John  de  Courcy  crossed 
Tuaim  into  Tir  Eogain  with  a  nume- 
roíis  army.  Heuce  he  proceeded  to  Ard 
Stratha  (now  Ardstraw),  and  marched 
rouud  to  Doiri  of  St.  Columkille,  where 
he  and  liis  troops  remained  for  fiva 
nights.  They  then  set  out  for  Cnoc 
Nascain,  to  be  conveyed  across  it ;  but 
the  Kinel  Conaill  bad  come  against 
them,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between 
them,  in  which  many  fell  on  both  sides. 
The  Kinel  Conaill  were  much  slaugb- 
tered, for  200  of  them  were  slain, 
amopgst  whom  Echmarcach  himself, 
and  many  other  nobles.  Thc  English 
then  plundered  Inis  Eogain,  whence  they 
carried  oft'  a  great  number  of  cows, 
and  then  returned. 

A.  D.  1198. 

KUATDHI  0'CONCOBAIR,  KlNG  OF 
CONNAUGHT  AND  ALL  OP  IrELAND,  BOTH 

THE  Irisii  and  the  English,  died 
among  thc  canons  at  Conga,  after  ex- 
cniplary  pcnance,  victorious  o  ver  tho 
woi'ld  and  the  devil.  His  body  was 
conveyed  to  Cluain-inic-Nois,  and 
buried  at  the  north  sido  of  the  altar 
of  the  great  cburch. 


END  OP  THE  SECOND   BOOK. 
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PA.RT     III. 

GENEALOGY 

OF  THE  BRANCHINGS  OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MILEDH,  DOWN  HERE. 

Some  of  onr  "historians  maintain  that  there  are  in  Ireland 
twelve  tribes  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  or  genuine  nofcles  of  the  race 
of  Gaedal ;  to  wit,  six  tribes  in  Lcth  Mogha,  and  six  others  in 
Leth  Cuinn.  The  following  are  the  tribes  which  they  assign  to 
Letli  Moglia,  namely,  the  Dal  Eogain  {Daul-  Owin)^  Dal  Fiacach 
{Daul-Veeghagh)j  Dal  Barrinni,  Dal  Darini,  Dal  Kein/  and  Dal 
Cais.  The  following  are  the  tribes  assigned  to  Leth  Cuinn, 
namely,  the  Dal  Ciiinn,  Dal  Kein,  Dal  Araide,  Dal  Fiathach,  and» 
Dal  Niadh  Cuirb.  However,  this  is  not  the  arrangement'^  which 
I  shall  adopt  in  tracing  np  the  branchings  of  the  children  of 
Miledh;  but  I  shall  follow  np,  successively,  the  posterity  of 
each  of  the  three  sons  of  Miledh  of  Esbain,  who  left  offspring 
after  them  in  Ireland ;  namely,  the  posterity  of  Eber,  that  of 
Ir,  and  that  of  Erimhon,  together  with  the  posterity  of  Lngaidh, 
son  of  Ith,  who  was  the  son  of  a  brother  of  the  father  of 
Miledh. 

The  reader  mnst  here  understand  that  there  are  aiso  in  Ire- 
land six  races  of  Athach-Tuatha  {Ahagh  Tooha)^  or  Daer-Clanna, 
that  is  of  enslaved  clans,  or  plebeians,  whose  history  it  is  not 
proper  to  trace,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  some  of  them  are 
of  the  Gaelic  nation.  The  íirst  race  of  these  is  composed  of  the 
remains  of  the  Fer-Bolgs,  and  Tuatha  De  Danann ;  the  second 
is  composed  of  persons  who  had  left  their  own  territories,  and, 
thongh  sprung  from  Saer  Clanna,  had  subjected  themselves  to 
pay  servil e  rent  to  the  people  of  another  tribe ;  the  third  race 
consists  of  a  portion  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  whose  territory  has 
been  converted  into  sword-land,  and  who  have  remaincd  in 
serfdom  therein  míder  the  rule  of  their  enemies ;  the  fonrtli  race 
consists  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  Saer  Clanna,  who  have  been 
condemned  to  a  servile  condition,  by  reason  of  their  evil  deeds, 

*  Dal  Kein. — ^This  term  is  written  0'Meagliers,  and  their  correlatives,  did 

Dal  g-Ceide  in  two  of  the  editor's  MS.  actually  form  one  of  the  great  tribe- 

copies.    It  is  also  so  written  in  Dermod  groups  of  Leth  Mogha,  as  well  as  of 

O'0onnor'stranslation.  The  above  read-  Leth  Cuinn,  while  the  name  of  Dal  g- 

ing  has  been  adopted  on  the  authority  of  Ceide,  is  unknown  to  the  editor, 

one  MS.,  becanse  the  Dal  Kein,  or  des-  ^    the    arrangement,    etc. — Keating 

•cendants  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum,  rejects  the  territorial  arrangement,  as 

comprising  the  0'Carrolls,  of  Eli,  the  leading  to  confusion,  for  tribes  descended 

£6681; 
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and  wlio  have  lost  tbeir  blood  and  tlieir  estates  according  to  law ; 
the  fifth  race  are  the  folk  that  are  desce nded  from  foreign  sol- 
diers,  that  is,  from  hired  vvarriors  from  other  lands,  wlio  left 
progeny  after  tliem  in  Ireland;  the  sixth  race  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  those  slaves  that  carne  into  Ireland  with 
the  childrea  of  Miledk 

But  one  thing  at  which  many  persons  are  surprised,^  is,  ho\r 
it  could  have  beeii  possible  that  no  portion  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Daer  Clanna  or  plebeiaiis,  who  carne  into  Ireland  with 
the  children  of  Miledh,  have  survived  to  the  present  time.  My 
answer  to  these  persons  is,  that  Taathal  Tectmar  had  made  a 
dreadful  massp-cre  of  descendants  of  these  plebeians,  as  soon  as 
he  aequired  the  vsovereignty  of  Ireland,  in  vengeance  for  the 
treason  which  they  had  previously  perpetrated  towards  the  Saer 
Glanna,  as  has  been  related  in  the  body  of  this  history.  He 
then  vanquished  them  in  twenty-íive  battles  in  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Ireland,  and  if  after  him,  any  remnant  of  them  has  still 
remained  alive  in  the  country,  it  is  not  lawful,  and  moreover, 
it  not  possible,  for  any  historian  either  to  trace  their  ramifi- 
cations,  or  to  foUow  up  their  pedigrees.  Neither  can  any  his- 
torian trace  the  genealogies  of  any  of '  the  other  íive  races,  of 
which  we  have  spoken ;  and  if  any  ollamh  of  history  wonld  at- 
tempt  to  trace  out  their  branchings,  it  is  unlawful  to  give  the 
respect  due  to  history  to  any  thing  that  he  may  assert  on  the 
subject. 

The  reader  miist  now  learn  that  we  are  about  giving  down 
the  principal  historie  branches  of  the  real  nobility  of  the 
Gaels,  and  in  doing  so,  we  shall  give  precedence  to  the  posterity 
of  Eber  Finn,  because  that  is  the  sénior*  branch;  but  it  must  be 

of  the  same  stock,  were  sometimes  lo-  becoming  the  wivesor  concubines  of  the 

catedmostwidelyapart  from  each  other,  Gaels.    It  is  also  to  be  supposed  that 

as  the  Kiarraide,  or  0'Conoors  of  Ker-  many  of  them  became  amalgamated 

ry,  and  the  Dal  Araide  of  Down  and  with  the    early  Danish  and  English 

Antrim,  the  Milesian  Ernaans  of  Mun-  settlers,  whose  laws  of  inheritance  were 

Bter,  and  the  Dal  Riada,  of  the  North  in  one  particular,  less  exclusive  thau 

of  Ireland,  and  of  Alba.  those  of  the  Irish,  and  whò  did  not 

^  Many  are  surprised,  etc — Many  much  regard  paternal  descent.    These 

causes  conduced  to  their  disappearance.  very  possibly  took  English  or  Danish 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  was  names,  and  finally  became  confounded 

the  fact  that  they  could  have  no  inheri-  with  the  other  serfs  of  the  lords  of  Nor- 

tance  in  any  of  the  Gaelic  tribe-lands,  man  pale,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 

the  entire  right  to  which  was  vested  in  various  seaports  and  principal  towns. 
the  male  descendants  of  the  conquering       ^  Right  of  seniority,  cíc— Giving  pre- 

cast.    The  next  consists  in  the  fact  of  cedence  to  seniority  in  arranging  of  pri- 

iis  being  unlawful  to  trace  their  pedi-  mary  divisions  of  the  Gaelic  nation, 

grees,  and  perhaps  another,  which  is  he  sets  the  most  distinguished,  rather 

not  very  improbable,  may  have  been,  thantheeldestof  itstribesatthehead  of 

in  the  greatcr  part  of   their  feraales  each  divisiçnof  these.    For  instance  the 
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Tinderstood  that  we  sliall  bring  into  t"he  direct  lines  certain 
branches  that  occupy  tbe  first  places  tlierein,  not  in  right  of  the 
seniority  of  their  immediate  founder,  but  in  right  of  tlie  great 
deeds  in  which  tbeir  ancestors  excelled  those  of  the  seniórs  by 
riglit  of  priority  of  birth. 

The  folio wing  examples  will  suffice  to  show  how  much  more 
often  the  sovereignty  both  of  Ireland  and  its  principalities  was 
possessed  by  the  younger  than  by  the  elder  branches.  For  it  is, 
mdeed,  evident  that  there  were  more  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the 
line  of  Erimhon,  who  was  a  younger  son  of  Miledh,  than  of 
that  of  Eber  Finn,  who  was  his  elder  brother;  and  that  there 
were  more  monarchs  of  Ireland  of  the  posterity  of  Cobthach 
Cael  Breàgh,  who  was  the  younger  son  of  lugani  Mor,  than  of 
that  of  his  elder  brother,  Laegari  Lorc,  and  that  there  were 
more  kings  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hos- 
tages,  Avho  was  the  youngest  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  than 
of  those  of  his  four  elder  brothers;  and,  again,  that  there  were 
more  of  the  kings  of  Connaught  of  the  posterity  of  Duach  Galach, 
who  was  the  youngest  of  the  children  of  Brian,  son  of  Eocaidh 
Muigh-medon,  than  that  of  any  of  the  twenty-three  brothers 
who  were  his  seniors  by  birth ;  and  that  there  were  more  kings 
over  Leinster,  who  were  sprung  from  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  the 
youngest  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  than  from  any  of  his  nine 
brothers  elder  brothers,  who  left  a  progeny  after  them.  Thus 
we  see,  that  it  was  not  in  right  of  priority  of  birth,  that  men 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  either  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  pen- 
tarchates,but  in  right  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  their  own 
acts.  And  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  set  down  the  several 
branches  of  relationship .  and  boughs  of  consanguinity  of  each 
group,  near  those  of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  to  deduce  each 
offshoot  from  its  own  particular  place  on  each  branch. 

family  of  O^Donovan,  not  MacCartliy,  of  Cormac  Cas,  nor  0'Neill,  of  the  Uj 

represents  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line  Neill.  This  Í3  the  peculiarity  of  nearly 

of  Eber  or  Heber,  neither  is  the  sept  of  ali    the    Irish  tribes,  down  to  their 

0'Briain,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  line  smallest  sub-septs. 
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CHAPTER    I, 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  EBER  FINN,  DOWK 

HERE. 


We  shall  commence  "with  the  line  of  Eogan  Mor  (Ou^en  More),  son  of  Olild 
Olura.  This  Olild  Olum  had  but  three  sons  who  left  offspring  after  them, 
Damely,  Eogan  Mor,  Cormac  Cas,  and  Kian ;  and  there  now  survives  no  more 
of  the  race  of  Eber  Finn  than  what  has  sprnng  from  tlie  descendants  of  thesô 
three. 

[Note. — K,  M.  stands  for  King  of  Mungter  ;  i2.  H,  for  Rex  Hibernise,  &c., 
or  Monarch  of  ali  Ireland.  The  comments  in  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
AU  the  rest  is.    Ed,'\ 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  CARTHY  MORE,  HERE. 


1.  Domnall,  the  first  Earl  ;*    \He  was 

createdEarl  of  Clancare,  in  Irish 
Clann  Carthaigh,  in  A,  D,  1565. 
Ed.]  son  of 

2.  Domnall  an  Drumainn,  son  of 

3.  Cormac  Ladhrach,  son  of 

4.  Tadg  Liath,  son  of 

5.  Domnall  an  Dana,  son  of 

6.  Tadg  Manistrech  ;  [He  had  this  sur- 

name  from  having  built  the  Mon- 
astery  of  Irriallach,  on  Loch 
Lein,  now  the  Lake  qf  Killarney^] 
son  of 

7.  Domnall;     [This    Domnall  had  a 

brother  who  was  called  Diarmaid 
Mor  Musgraide,  i,  e.  Diarmaid  the 
Great  of  Muskery  :  Eogan,  or 
Owen,  of  Bord  Mangi,  was  also  a 
brother  of  his  ;  as  was  also  Donn- 
cadh,  from  whom  descend  the 
families  of  Ard  Canachta  and 
Cnoc  Ornachta]  son  of 

8.  Cormac,  son  of 

9.  Domnall  Cg,  son  of 

10.  Domnall  Rnadh ;  [From  him  des- 
cend the  Clann  Domnaill  Ruaidh, 
i.  e.  the  Mac  Carthies  of  Clandonill- 
Roe ;  and  from  l^is  brother  Diar- 
maid of  Traigh  Li  {now  called 
Tralee)  descenda  the  sept  of  Mac- 
Finghin,  in  English  MacFinneUy 
of  Kethrinn,  in  Kerry]  son  of 

11.  Cormac  Finn ;  [Of  the  race  of 
this  Cormac  Finn  are  the  Mac- 
Carthies  of  the  territory  of  EUa, 


now  called  Duhallow,  and  also  the 
kings  of  Desmond.  The  Mac- 
Carthies  of  Carbery,  that  is,  the 
sept  of  MacCarthaigh  Riabhachf 
i.  e.  MacCarthy  the  Grey,  called  in 
English  MacCarthy  Reagh,  and 
ali  the  branches  sprungfrora  it, 
are  descended  from  a  brother  of 
this  Cormac,  namely  from  Dom- 
nall Gott.]  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Mor  na  Curra,  son  of 

13.  Diarmaid  of  Kill  Baghani ;   [From 

Diarmaid  of  Kill  Baghani  has 
sprung  the  sept  of  the  Mac  Carthies 
called  Clann  Taidg  Ruaidh  na 
Sgarti.]  son  of 

14.  Cormac  ofMaghTamnaigh.   [This 

Cormac  had  a  brother  named 
Tadg,  from  whom  sprang  the  sept 
of  MacAmlaeibh,  i.  e.  the  MacAu- 
liffes  of  the  ccunty  of  Cork]  son  of 

15.  Muredach;.  [He  was  the  first  of 
this  Une  who  was  called  Mao- 
Carthaigh,  being  the  Mac,  or  son 
of  Cartliach,  In  Gaelic  the  name 
of  the  latter  chief  is  pronounced 
Caurhagh,  and  the family  name  of 
his  descendants  MacCaurha.  It  is 
now  known  in  English  as  Mac- 
Carthy.— Ed^  son  of 

16.  Carthach;  [from  v^^hom  ali  the 
Sil  Carthaigh,  i.  e.  the  offspring  of 
Carthach,  have  derived  their  namej 
son  of 
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11  Saerbrethach ;  [Thij^aerbrethach 
had  a  brother,  iiamed  Murcadh, 
from  whom  sprang  the  sept  of 
0'Callaghan,  in  Irish  O^Kellach- 
azn.]  son  of 

18.  Donncadh,  son  of 

19.  Kellachan  of  Cashel,  K.  M.,  son    3í 
of  3( 

20.  Buadachan,  son  of 

21.  Lactna,  son  of 

22.  Artgal,  son  of 
23   Snedgus;    [This  Snedgus  had  a  ' 

brother,  named  Fogartach,  from 
whose  son,  Fiiiguini,  have  sprung 
the  Muinter  Finguini.json  of 

24.  Donngal,  son  of 

2õ.  Faelgus,  son  of 

26.  Nadfraech,  son  of 

27.  Colgan,  son  of 

28.  Faibi  Flann,  K..M.;   [This  Falbi    37 
Flann  had  a  brother,  named  Fing- 
hin,  from  whom  has  sprung  the  sept    38 
of  0'SulIivan  ;   and  the  Book  of 
Munster  tells  us  that  Finghin  was 
the  elder  brother  of  Falbi  Flann, 
and  in  testimony  thereof  a  certain    39. 
bard  composed  the  following  verse    40. 
when  Falbi  Flann  succeeded  to 
Finghin  as  sovereign  of  Munster  ; 

*♦  Dire  is  onr  loss,  Finghin  Is  grone, 
And  Cíiisel  now  has  cause  of  woe: 
Bhe  feels  as  if  bereft  of  ali, 
Though  Falbi  Flann  is  now  her  king." 
Falbi  ruled  Munster  from  A,  D,    41. 
622ío633.]sonof  42. 

29.  Aedh  Dubh,  son  of  43. 

30.  Crimthann,  son  of 

31.  Feidlimidh,  son  of 

32.  Aengus,  K.  M. ;  [This  Aengus  had  a 
son,  named  Eocaidh  Finn,  from 
whom  is  descended  the  sept  of 
0'Keeífe  :  from  another  son  of  his, 
named  Enna,  sprang  that  of  0- 
Dalaigh,  in  Engtisk  0'Daley,  of 
Munster.  Aengus  was  the  first  king 
of  Munster  who  became  Christian. 
He  was  slain  in  A.  D.  484.]  son  of 

33.  Nadfraech,  K.  M.,  son  of 

34.  Core,  K.  M.;  [This  Core  had  a  son, 
named  Cas  Mac  Ouirc,  from  whom 
have  sprung  the  following  septs, 
namely,  0'Donoghoo  More,  from 
which  branched  0'.Donoghoo  of 
the  Glen;  and  0'Mahony  Finn, 
0'Mahony  Eoe,  0'Mahony  of  Ui 
Floinn  Laei,  and  0'Mahony  of 
Carbery ;  and  aiso  0'Mullane,  and 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 

49. 

50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 


0'Cronin.  From  Carbri  Luachra, 
otherwise  Carbri  the  Pict,  son  qf 
Core,  father  of  Nadfraech,  have 
descended  the  0'Moriarties ;  and 
from  Enna,  son  of  Nadfraech,  have 
descended  the  0'Garvans.]son  of 
Lugaidh,  son  of 

Oliid  Flann  Beg,  K.M.;  [This 
Olild  Flann  Beg  had  a  son,  named 
Bari  Kerb,  from  whom  has  des- 
cended the  sept  of  0'Donovaa 
and  that  of  0'Coilleain,  or  Collins, 
of  Carbery  ;  and  again  this  Dari 
Kerb  had  a  son  called  Fiacaidh 
Fidghenti,  from  whom  have 
sprung  the  septs  0'Miadhachain, 
noio  0'Meehan,  0'hAithchir,  now 
0'Hehir,  and  the  clan  of  Mac 
David  in  Thomond.]  son  of 
Fiacaidh  Maeil-lethan,  K.  M., 
son  of 

Eogan  Mor;  [From  this  Eogan  or 
Owen,  ali  the  septs  of  the  Eoga- 
nachta  or  Eugenians  of  Munster 
have  been  named.]  son  of 
.  Olild  Olum,  K.  M.,  son  of 
.  Mogh  Nuadath,  K.  M. ;    [He  is 
also  styled  Eogan  Mor  of  Magh 
Lenuy  and  Eogan    Taighlech,  °or 
Owen    the    Splendid.     It  was  he 
that  founded  the  kingdom  of  Leth 
Mogha.]  son  of 
Mogh  Niad,  son  of 
Derg,  son  of 

Dergthini ;  [He  is  also  called  Corb 
Olum.  lie  was  one  of  the  three 
heirs  of  the  royal  houses  of  Ireland 
that  were  savedfrom  the  massacre 
ofthe  Irish  nob/Uty,  hy  the  subject 
tribes  at  Magh  Cro,  about  A.  D.  10. 
He  was  cotcmporary  with  Feradach 
the  Just,  monarch  qf  Ireland.]  son 
of 

Enna  Muncaein,  son  of 
Eóch  Mor,  son  of 
Mogh  Febis,  son  of 
Muredach  Muchna,  son  of 
Eocaidh  Garbh  ;  [He  is  also  styled 
Eocaidh  Fer  Ant.]  son  of 
Duach  Dalta  Degadh,  K.  H. ;  [He 
is  also  styled  Diiach  JDonn.]  son  cl 
Carbri  Losg-lethan,  son  of 
Lugaidh  Luaighni,  son  of 
Innadmar,  R.  H.,  son  of 
Niadh  Segamhain,  R.  íí.,  son  of 
Adamar  Foltcaeiu,  R.  H.,  son  of 
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Fer-Corb,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Mogh  Corb,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Oobthach  Caemh,  son  of 

Recta  Righ-derg,  R  H.,  son  of 

Lugaidh  Laighdi,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Eocaidh,  R  H.,  son  of 

Olild  Finn,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Art,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Lugaidh  Lamh-derg,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Eocaidh  Uarchcas,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Lugaidh  lar-donn,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Enna  Derg,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Duach  Finn,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Sedna  Innaraigh,  R,  IL,  son  of 

Bres-righ,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Art  Imlecb,  R.  H  ,  son  of 

Elim,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Rothectach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Roan  Righ-galach,  son  of 

Falbi  Il-crothach,  son  of 

Cas  Ked-câingnech,  son  of 

Aldergoid,  R.  H.,  son  of 

Munemhon,  R.  H,,  son  of 

Cas  Clothach,  son  of 

EirereoArd;   [He   is   ako   calM 
Fer-Ard,  nr  Fer-Arda,]  son  of 

Rothectach,  son  of 
Rosa,  or  Ross,  son  of 
Gias,  son  of 

Nuadha    Degh-lamli;      [Nudhatt, 
pronounced  Nooath,  is  ako  aform 
of  this  nameJ]  son  of 
Eocaidh  Faebar-glas,  R.  H.  son  of 
Conmael,  R.  IL,  son  of 
Eber  Finn,  R  H.     [Hk  mme  is 
mmlly  written.  Heber  in  En^Ush 
bo(às,      The  more  modtrn  Lnm 
write   tt   Eibhear,  and   Eimhear, 
whicli  they  prorwwux^  Aimr ;  ihe 
more  ancient  write   it  Eber  and 
Emer.    He  is  the  founder  of  ihe 
Eberian,  or  Heberian  races  of  Ire- 
land.     The  surname  Finn,  signi- 
fies,  Fain]  son  of 
MiLEDH  OF  Esbain;    [From  thm 
chief  the  Irisk  are  called   Clanna 
MiUdK  i'  e-,  the  dans  of  Miiedh. 
His  name  has  been  not  very  happilij 
rendered  into  Latin  and  Enghsk 
by  Mllesius,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
teritu  by  Milesii  and   Mdesians. 
The  Irisk  words  Mikdh  !i-Esban% 
mean  the  Wamor  of  Spaín,  i,e., 
Míles  Hispaniaa    Galamb,  which 
geems  to  be  a  synonymefor  Mdedh, 
as  it  apparently  cernes  from  the 


Gaelic  word  Gal,  t.e.,  batthj  is 
said  to  have  been  his  real  name^ 
son  of 

88.  Bili,  King  tn  Spain,  son  of 

89.  Breogan,  King  in  Spain;  [His 
name  is  written  in  modem  frish, 
Breoghan,  and  pronounced  Breòan. 
From  him  the  Érigantes  are  said  to 
take  their  name.  The  terrãory  of 
Breagh  or  Bregia  in  Ireland  was 
called  from  a  brandi  of  his  desc^nd- 
anis,  that  adopted  the  appellatíon  oj 
Cíanna  Breoghain.l  son  of 

90.  Bratha;  [He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Clanna  Gaedhail,  or  Gaels,  _  tluU 
emigrated  from  Gaethluighe,  whick 
has  been  called  Gothia  by  Keating, 
into  Spain.]  sofl  of 

91.  Degatha-^  (iimg   in   Gaethluighe: 
^hisname  is  also  written  Degh-f/ujr 

tha.)  son  of 

92.  Arcadh,  King  in  GaãJúmgh£,  soq 
of 

93.  Allod,  King  in  Gaethluighe,  son  of 

94.  Nuadlia,  King  in  Gaethluighe^  son 
of 

95.  WmM^ãi, King  in GtaetUui^he.^oxxat 

96.  FebricGlas,  Kitigin  Gaethluighe; 
(Ris  name  és  also  writteu  Ebric.) 
son  of 

97.  Adnarnhon  Finn,  King  in  Gaeth- 
luighe^ son  of 

98.  Eber  Gluii-Finn,  Kín.g  in  Oaeth- 
liiigke^  son  of 

99.  Lauih-àiin-  {It  was  ke  that^  ae- 
cordíng  to  oiir  shannachies,  led 
tke  C latina  Gaedail,  from  a  coun- 
try  they  have  ealled  Seytkia^  Up 
GaethlaigJie.)  son  òf 

100.  Adnoin,  son  of 
10  L  Tath,  son  of 

102.  Eogaiiihan,  son  of 

103.  Beogamhan,  son  of 

104.  Eber  Scot;  {ít  t«  he  that  is  said 
to  hate  led  tke  wandering  chUd- 
ren  of  Gaedalfrom  the  island  of 
Creta  to  the  Seijtkia  of  Irisk  le- 
genda From  Ebi^r  Scot,  are  p os- 
aihly  called  the  Cine  Scuit,  om 
of  the  n/imes  ly  which  tlie  Irish 
êtyle  tliemseUes.)  son  of 

105.  Sru;  (The  leader  of  the  cmigra- 
tion  from  Egypt  to  Creta,)  son  of 

100.  Esm,  son  of 

107.  Gaedal  Glas,  from  whom  the 
Gaeidiiil  {Gayil),  that  is,  tho 
GaeliJ,  have  been  nauied,  son  of 
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108.  Niul,  who  first  settled  in  Egypt, 
son  of 

109.  Fenius  Farsaidh;  (From  Mm 
his  pcsterity  are  called  Fex\i,  ac- 
cording  to  the  following    ancient 


**Feni,  o  Fenius  adbertba,— 

Brigh  gan  dochta : 
Gaeidhil,  o  Gaedhal  Ghlas  gartha ; 

BCUIT  o  Sc  OTA." 

In  English — 

Feni  from  Fenius  tJiey  are  named 
Not  forc&d  the  meaning  ; 
Iram  Gaedal  Ghlas  we  call  them  Gaels  ; 
And  Seotg  from  jScota.'")  son  of 

110.  Baath ;  {JSÍeitlier  this  nor  the  sue- 
ceeding  tiamis  seem  to  have  leen 
handed  down  thraugh  the  mé- 
dium of  the  Gaelic  tongue,  Their 
forms,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion  of  J^aei,  i.  e.  J^oah  and 
Adamh  (Auve)  i.  e.  Adam,  are 
foreign  to  that  idiom,)  son  of 

111.  Magog,  son  oí 

112.  Japhett,  son  of 

113.  Naei,  son  of 

114.  Lamecli,  son  of 

115.  Mathiisalem,  son  of 

116.  Enoch,  son  of 

117.  Jared,  sonof    « 
,118.  MahaleleeI,  son  of 

119.  Cainan,  son  of 

120.  Enos,  son  of 

121.  Seth,  son  of 

122.  Adamh. 

Comment  bjEogan  0'Caeimh. 

*  Bomnall  the  first  earl—This  Dom- 
nall  {Domll)  had  but  one  legitimate 
child,  who  was  named  Eibhlin  Inghin 
Mhic  Oarthaigh  (Eveleen  or  Èllen 
daughierofMacCarthy).  Thisdaugliter 
was  married  to  the  son  of  MacGarthy 
Eeagh,  namely,  to  Finghin  (caíled 
Flor  eme  hy  the  English),  sonof  Donn- 
cadh,  son  of  Domnall,  son  of  Finghin, 
8on  of  Diarmaid  an  Duna,  who  came 
into  Besmond,  and  assnmed  the  position- 
and  rights  of  MacGarthy  More;  and  it  is 
from  him  that  the  MacGarthy  More  of 
the  present  time,  A.  D.  1724,  is  sprung, 
namely,  Raghnall  (Randall),  son  of 
Cormac  Ruadh.  The,  above-named 
Finghin  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner 


by  the  orders  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  and 
ke  was  kept  confined  in  the  Tower  of 
London  untii  he  died.  [Eogan 
0'Caeimh,  in  English  Owen  0'Keefet 
was  a  celebrated  Irish  scholar,  bard,  and 
scribe  of  the  begínning  of  the  last  ce^i- 
tury. — Ed.] 
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II. 

PEDIGREE     OF    o'sULLIVAN     MORE, 

IIERE. 

Domnall— May  God  protect  him  ! 
son  of 

Eogan  Ruadh;  [This  Eogan  died 
in  Dublin  A.  D.  1687  ;  and  ali 
Leth  Mogha  was  filled  with  the 
glory  and  greatness  of  his  be- 
nevolenee,  honor,  generosity,  and 
poesy,  and  his  every  other' noble 
and  laudable  quality.]  son  of  . 
.  Domnall,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Domnall  na  Sgrcdulghe,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Ruaidri;  [This  Riiaidri  had  a 
brother  named  Mac-Graíth,-  from 
whom  is  desceiíded  the  race  of 
Mac-Craith  oí  Kep-na-Goisi— í/iaí 

is,  the  brandi  cf  the  0'Sullivans^ 

so  cal  ed]  son  of 

Dunlaing,  son  of 

Buadach,  son  of 

Bernard,  son  of  <^, 

Murkertach  Mor,  son  of 

Dunlaing,  son  of 

Gilla-Mochuda,   from  whom    has 

sprmig  the  sept  of  MacGillacuddy 

and  the  branches  thereof,  son  of 

Domnall  Mor  of   Garraig  Finn- 

maighe,  son  of 

Mac-Craitb,  son  of 

Buadacíi,  son  of 

Gathal,  son  of 

Aedh,  son  of 

Boadach  of  Ath-Cro,   [being  the 

grandson  of  SnUibam,   he  was  the 

jirst  of  the  iySuIlivans  ;]  son  of 

Lorcar»,   son  of 

SuiLLiBAN,  from  whom  ali  the  Sil 

Suillibhain    [Sheel     Sooiãimuin) 

i.  e.  the  oíFspring  of   Suilliban, 

Lave  takea  their  name,  son  of 
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26.  Maelura,  son  of 

27.  Echtigherna,  son  of 

28.  JVInrcadh,  son  of 

29.  Dabinnraclit,  son  of 

30.  Fiann  Roba,  son  of 

31.  Fiachra  an  Gaisgi,  son  of 

32.  Sechnasach,  or  SsreacJi,  son  of 

33.  FiNGiiiN,  K,  M.,  son  of 

34.  Aeclh  Diibh.    Sse  No.  29,  pedigree 
of  MacCarthy  More, 


THE    PEDIGREE   OF   TIIE    ^lACE  OP    MAC- 
CRAITH,   IIERE. 

1.  Diarmaid,  son  of 
2   Eogan,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

5.  Buadacli,  son  of 

6.  Eogan,  son  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Doranall,  son  of 

9.  Mac-Craith;    [Tho  brandi  of  tbc 

0'Siilllvans  called  by  this  name 
must  not  be  confonnded  with  lhe 
DalcasHÍan  sept  of  MacCrath,  or 
Magrath  of  Tliomond.l  son  of 

10.  Diuilaing  0'Siillivan.     Sse  No.  12, 
Pedigree  of  0'SuMivan  More. 


riIE  PEDIGREE   OF   O  SULLIVAN   BEARRA, 
IJKRE. 

1.  Domnall,  son  of 
1.  Philip,  son  of 

3.  Eogan,  son  of 

4.  E^ai],  son  of 

5.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid  an  Phudair,  son  of 

7.  Domnall  Cron,  son  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Tadg,  son  of 

10.  Amlaeibli,  son  of 
LI.  Ana,  son  of         ^ 

12.  Philip,  son  of 

13.  Gilla-na-b-Flann,  son  of 

14.  Domnall   Mor  of  Oarraig   Finn- 

maigh3.— S53  No.  18,  Pedigree  of 
0'Sidlivan  More. 


IHE    PEDIGREE     OF    o'sULLTVAN   MAEL, 

i.  e.  MAC  FiNGiiiN  DUBH,  [Mac  Finesn 

I)uft\)  TIERE. 

Diarmaid,  son  of  Eogan,  son  'of  Fin- 
GHiN,  &c.     [The  editofs  copy  does 


not  sJiow  whose  son  this  Finghin 
was.  But  it  is  most  likelythat  he 
was  sonofthe  Domnall  marked  No, 
1  in  the  pedigree  of  O^SuUivan 
Bearra ;  for  that  would  bring  the 
Une  of  Bearra  doum  to  within  one 
ofthat  of  0'Sullivan  More, 

VI. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  GILLICUDDY, 

HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh,  son  of 

4.  Concobar,  son  of 

5.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Concobar,  sou  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Gilla-Mochuda,  son  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 

10.  Giila-Morchuda,  son  of 

11.  Dunlaing  Mac  Gilla  Moàiuda,  in 
■  English,  Mac  Gillicuddij,  son  of 

GiLLA-MocnuDA  :  the  word  from  which 
this  surname  is  derived;  means  foi- 
lower  of  St.  Mochuda,  otherwise 
called  St.  Carthach. — See  No,  17, 
pedigree  of  0'Siillivan  More. 

VII. 
THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  CLANN  LABHRAIS, 
OR  CLAN  LAWRENCS,  HERE. 

1.  Concobar,  son  of 

2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh  Dubh,  son  of 

4.  Donnall,  son  of 

5.  Eogan,  son  of 

6.  Domnall,  son  of 

7.  Labhras,  ( Tiiis  name  is  pronounced 

Lowrauss3.  It  is  the  Irish  V2rsion 
ofthe  nam2  Lawrence.)  son  of 

8.  Gilla-na-bh-Flann. — See  No.  13,  ped- 

igree  of  0'Sallivan  Bearre. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O^MAHONY.  FINN,  HERE. 

Now  this  0'Mahony  was  king  of 
Rathlenn,  now  the  Hdl  of  Skea  on  the 
liiver  Bandon,  by  unquostioned  right ; 
and  it  was  his  privilege  to  occupy  the 
seat  of  the  king  of  Cashel,  when  no 
king  sat  thoreon  ;  and  he  owed  no  fur- 
ther  duty  to  the  said  king  of  Cashel, 
when  not  king  hirnself,  than  to  bow 
the  head  in  his  prcsonce. 
1.  Concobar,  or  Connolr^  son  of 
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9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


18. 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 

18. 


Domnall,  son  of 
Concobar  Finn,  son  of 
Concobar,  na'  g-Cros,  son  of 
Concobar  Pinn,  na  n-Ech,  son  of 
Concobar  Cabach,  son  of 
Diarmaid  Rantach,  son  of 
Tinghin  ;  [One  of  the  brothers  of 
this  Finghin  was  named  Domnall ; 
another  was  Diarmaid  Mor,  called 
also    Diarniaiii    Og,    0'Mahony. 
Of  the  posterity  of  Domnall,  is  the 
family  of  Kill-na-gluairi  {KiLna- 
gloory)  in  Barrett's  Country ;  and 
of  the  ofTspring  of  Diarmaid  is  the 
race  called  Meirgeach  [i.  e.  of  the 
Standard]  in  Desmond,  and  also 
the  sept  of  Concobar   Dubh  ân 
Barry's  Countr\r.      Bij  Desmond 
must  òe  here  imderstood  no  more 
than  the  territory  of  Mac  Gar- 
thxj  More  in  the   ^Yc8t  of  CorTc 
and  Kerry]  son  of 
Diarmaid  Mor,  son  of 
Donncadhof  liath  Dreoain,  son  of 
Tadg,  son  of 

Diarmaid  Mor  Eli,  [Ee  is  also  sur- 
named  na  n-Ech  Mais^  i.  e.  of  tho 
Fine  Steeds.] 

Donncadh  na  h-Tmirce  Timchilf, 
[He  was  hing  of  the  Eoganacht 
of  Eathlenn  on  the  arrival  of  the 
English.  Eis  sumam e  signifies^ 
of  the  changing  about^  lohich  he 
might  have  got  from  the  fact 
that,  having  leen  for  a  time  ex- 
pelled  from  his  territory  and 
chieftaincy  ly  Cathal  O' Dono- 
ghoo,  aidedby  the  English,  hesuc- 
ceeded  iii  recovering  them  again 
with  the  aid  of  his  sovereign, 
M-icCarthy,  King  of  Desmond. 
lie  ícas  Mlled  fighting  against 
the  English  in  A.D.  1212.]  son  of 
Kian,  son  of 
Donncadh  Donn,  son  of 
Cumara  0'Mahony;  [Gamara  0'- 
Mathghamhna,  i.  e.  grandson  of 
Mathghamaia,  pronounced  in 
Jrish  O^Mahoicna,  and  called  in 
English  O^Mahony,  was  thefirst 
ofthis  Une  that  hore  the  family 
namc  He  defeated  the  Desi  in 
A.  D.  in  1072.]  son  of 
Brodcn,  son  of 

Aíatiigamain;  [Pronounced  Ma- 
howin,  anà  called  in  English  Ma- 
hon,  from  whom  the  Ui  Math- 
ghamhna  are  named.]  son  of 


19.  Kian;  [He  was  King  of  Desmond, 
and  commanded  the  Eugenians  of 
Munster  at  Clontarf  A.  D.  1014.] 
son  of  ^ 

.  Maelmnaidh,,K.  M.,  son  of 
.  Brami,  son  of 
.  Kian,  son  of 
Sbellan,  son  of 
Cathniadh,  son  of 
Concobar,  son  of 
Cucongelt,  son  of 
Olild  Brugha,  son  of 
Conna,  son  of 
Artgal,  son  of 
Ferdalethi,  son  of 
Beki,  from  whom  are  named  the 
Kinèl  m-Beki,  {Kinalmeakey,)  son 

Fergiis,  son  of 
Feidlimedh,  K.  M.,  son  of 
Tighernach,  son  of 
Aedh  Uar-garbh,  {From  him  the 
Kinel  AedJia  of  the  territory  now 
called  Kinalea  in  the  county  of  Cork 
are  called.    From  Laegari,  brother 
of  this  Aedh,  ãescend  the  O^Don- 
oghoos.]  son  of 
Crimthann,  son  of 
Eocaidh,/rom  whom  the  Ui  Eachach 
are  called,  son  of 

Cas,  thefounder  of  the  race,  son  of 
Core,  K,  M.-  See  Ko.  84,  pedigree 
of  MacGarthy  More. 


20 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


36. 
37. 

38. 
39. 


XI.  , 

THE  PEDIGREE   OF  o'mAHONY  OF  UI 
FLOINN  LAEI,  HERE.       ■'' 

1.  Donncadh;  son  of 

2.  Concobar  an  Crocliair,  son  of 

3.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

4.  Seaghan,  &r  John,  son  of 

5.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Diarmaid  Bui^he,  son  of 

8.  Finghin,  son  of 

9.  Tadg  an  Oir,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh  of  Eath  Dreoain,  &c.— . 
See  No.  10,  pedigree  of  0'MaJwny 
Finn, 


THE  PEDIGREE   OF  o'MAHONy  CP   CAU» 
BERY,  HERE. 

1.  Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  son.of 

2.  Kiarf,  son  of 

3.  Maelmuaidh,  son  of 
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4.  Fíngliín,  son  of 

5.  Fingbin,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid  Spainech,  son  of 

7.  Tadg  Buidhe,  son  of 

8.  Carbri,  son  of 

9.  Donncadli  Mael,  son  of 

10.  Magniis.  son  of 

11.  Kian,  son  of 

12.  Aedli,  son  of 

13.  CoNcoBAR,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh  na  h-Imirce  Timchill. — 

See  No.  13,  Pedigree  of  0'Mahony 
Finn, 

XI. 

PEDIGREE  CP  0'maH0NY  OF   CLANN  CON- 

NOR,  HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Finghin  Og,  son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 

5.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Mathgamain,  or  ilfa/ion,  son  of 

7.  Donncadh,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  from  whom  they  are  cal- 

led  Clann  Concobair,  or  in  English 
Clan    Connor,  son  of 

9.  Mathgamain,  son  of 

10.  Kian. — See  No.  11,  pedigree  of 

0'Mahony  of  Carbery. 
Note. — The  editoras  copies  of  Keat- 
ing,  contain  pedigrees  of  no  other  of  lhe 
clans  descended  from  Eogan  Mor  than 
those  above  given.  Those  that  foUow, 
which  show  the  descent  of  some  impor- 
tant  branches  of  that  stock,  are  given 
on  the  authority  of  their  pedigrees,  as 
published  by  Dr.  0'Donovan  in  the  Bat- 
tle  of  Magh  Bath. 

ADDENDA  TO   CHAPTER   I 
THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'dONOVAN,  REPRESEN- 
TATIVE  OF  THE  ELDEST  BRANCH  OF  THE 
'  CHILDREN  OF  MILEDH. 

1.  Domnall,  inaugurated  chief  of  Clan 

Cahill  in  1584,  son  of 

2.  Domnall  na  g-Crolkenn, 

3.  Tadg,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

5.  Concobar,  son  of 

6.  Murcadh,  son  of 

7.  Tadg,  son  of 

8.  Cathal,  from  whom  Clann  Cathail, 

or  Clan-Cahill  is  named,  son  of 

9.  Crom,  driven  from  the  county  of 

Limerick,  by  the  2d  Baron  of  Oph- 
oly,  and  was  slain  in  1254.  Son  of 


31. 


32, 


33, 


34 


Malroni;  or  Maelruanaidb,  son  of 

Raghnalí,  son  of 

Aneslis,  son  of 

Amlaeibh  0'Donovan. 

Cathal,  who  fo^ght  at  Clontairf, 
son  of 

DoNNOBAN,  from  whom  the  namo 
0'Donnobhain,  in  English,  0'Don- 
ovan is  derived,  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of 

Uainighe,  son  of 
Cathal,  son  of 

Keunfaeladh,  son  of 

Dubdaboirenn,  son  of 

Aedh  Roin,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Crunmael,  son  of 

Aedh,  son  of 

Aengus,  son  of 

Lapi,  son  of 

Olild  Kenn-fada,  son  of 

Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

Erc,  son  of 

Carbri  Aedba ;  [From  him  XJi  Car- 
bri has  its  narae.  MacEneiry  Í3 
descended  from  his  fourth  son.] 
son  of 

Brian,  [From  Conall,  son  of  Fin- 
tait,  son  of  Dari,  son  of  this  Brian, 
ancestor  of  0'Collins  and  0'Kin- 
nealy,  the  territory  of  Ui  Conaill 
Gabhra  has  its  name.]  son  of 

Fiacaidh  Fidghenti ;  [The  elder 
brother  of  Fiacaidh  was  Fidach, 
father  of  Crimthann  Mor,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  Ireland,  who  reigned  A.  D. 
366-378.  He  was  the  sénior  re- 
presentativo of  ali  the  Milesian 
race ;  but  as  he  died  without  issue, 
the  eldest  representai ive  of  Miledh 
must  now  exist  somcwhere  amongst 
the  Ui  Fidghenti,  the  widely  scat- 
tered  progeny  of  his  second  brother 
Fiacaidh.]  son  of 

Dari  Kerb.  [From  Eocaidh  Liath- 
anach,  one  of  the  sons  of  this  Dari, 
are  descended  0'Liathain,  in  Eng- 
lish,0'Lyons,  and  O  h-Anmcadha.] 
son  of 

Olild  Flann  Beg,  K.  W.—See  No. 
36,  pedigree  of  MacCarthy  More, 


pedigree  op  o'keefe. 
1.  Domnall,  who  went  to  France  in  thô 
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sixtoentli  year  of  his  age  at  the 
head  oF  his  father's  regiment  of 
foot,  sou  of 

2.  Domiiall  Og,  slain  at  Aughrim  in 

1G91,  son  of     • 

3.  Domiiall  th3  Heroic,  son  of 

4.  Magiius,  son  of 

5.  Art,  son  of 

6.  Art,  son  of 

7.  Domnall,  son  of 

8.  Art,  son  of 

9.  Magnus,  son  of 

10.  Domnall,  son  of 

11.  Art,  son  of 

12.  Domnall,  son  of 

13.  Art,  son  of 

14.  Concobar,  son  of 

15.  Eogan  Finn,  son  of 

16.  Magnas,  son  of 

17.  Finguini,  son  of 

18.  Aedh,  son  of 
li).  Fiiigiiini,  son  of 

20.  Domnall,  son  of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Donncadh  0'Keeffe,  the  first  of  th« 

name,  son  of 

23.  Cathal,  son  of 

24.  Caemh,  from  whom  is  named 
COaoimh,  in  Euglish,  0'Keefíb, 
son  of 

25.  Finguini,  K.  M.,  son  of 

26.  Gorman,  son  of 

27.  Artri,  K.  M.,  son  of 

28.  Cathal,  K.  M.,  son  of 

29.  Finguini,  K.  M.,  son  of 

30.  Cu-gan-mathair,  K.  M.,  son  of 

31.  Cathal,  K.M.,  son  of 

32.  Aedh  Flann-cathrach,  son  of 

33.  Carbri  Crom,  K.  M.,  son  of 

35.  Grimthann  Srebh.  K.  M.,  son  of 

36.  EocAinn,  K.  M.,  died  A.  D.  523, 

son  of 

37.  Aengus,  K.  M.—Sse  No.  32,  pedi- 
gree of  MacCarthy  More. 

Note. — Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Kellachan  of  Cashel,  in  which  lived 
Donncadh  0'Oaeimh,  the  first  that  bore 
the  family  name,  this  line  gave  more 
kings  to  ali  Munster,  than  that  of  any 
other  of  the  offápring  of  Eber. 


PEDIGREE    OF    o'dOXOGHOO,   OTHERWISE 
SPELLED,  0'dONOHOE. 

1.  Goífry  of  Glenílesk,  son  of 
2-  Tadg,  soa  of 


3.  Geflfry,  son  of 

4.  Tadg,  son  of 

5.  Domnall,  sou  of 

6.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

7.  Geífry,  son  of 

8.  Domnall,  son  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 

10.  Jeífry,  son  of 

11.  Aedh,  son  of 

12.  Concobar,  son  of 

13.  Amlaeibh  Mor  na  Ouimsenna,  soa 

of 

14.  Aengus,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh  0'Donncadha,  in  Eng- 
lish,  0'Donoghoo,  the  first  of  the 
name,  son  of 

15.  Cathal,  son  of 

16.  Donncadh,  from  whom  0'Donn- 

cadha  is  called,  son  of 

17.  Domnall,  who  held  joint  command 
of  Eiigenians  with  Kian,  son  of 
Maôlmuaidh,at  Clontarf,A.D.1014, 
son  of 

18.  Dabdaboirenn,  K.  M.,  son  of 

19.  Aengns,  son  of 

20.  Flathniadh,  son  of 

21.  Anblethi,  son  of 

22.  Dnnlaing,  son  of 

23.  Ealathi,  son  of 

24.  Selbach,  son  of 

25.  Clarinach,  son  of 

26.  Carbri  Riastrim,  son  of 

27.  Aedh  Kisrigh,  son  of 

28.  Laegari,  son  of 

29.  Crimthann,  àc—See  No.  36,  peai- 
g7'ee  of  0'MaJiony  Finn, 

IV. 
PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  CARTHY  EARL  OF  MUSK- 
ERY,  FROM  DERMOD  0'G0NN0R'S  TRANS- 
LATION  OF  KEATING. 

1 .  Robert,  Lord  Muskery,  son  of 

2.  Donncadh,  Earl  of  Clancarthy,  exiled 

with  James  II.  of  England,  son  of 

3.  Kellachan,  or  Callaghan,  son  of 

4.  Donncadh,    General    in    Munster 

against  Cromwell,  A.  D.  1652, 
son  of 

5.  Cormac  Og,  son  of 

6.  Cormac;   [From  him  sprang  Tadg, 

ancestor  of  the  MacCarthies  of 
Aglish,  and  Domnall,  ancestor  of 
the  MacCarthies  of  Carrignavar.] 
son  of 

7.  Diarmaid,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  CaT*- 

thies  of  Inshirahell,  son  of 

8.  Tadg,  ancestor  of  the  Mac  Carthiea 
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of  Cuairt  Brec,  and  of  Cormac,  or 
Charles  Mac  Carthy  of  Ballea, 
Castlemorc  and  Clonghroe,  soa  of 

9.  Cormac  Ladir  Og,  aon  of 

10.  Cormac  Ladir, 

11.  Tadg,  from  whom  sprang  the  Mac 

Carthio3  of  Drishane,  son  of 

12.  Cormac,  son  of 

13.  DiARMAiD  Mor  of  Musgraide  or 
Muskery,  slain  by  the  0'Mahonies 
in  A.  D.  1367,  son  of 

14  Cormac. — Ses  No.  8,  Pedigree  of 
Mac  Carthy  More. 


Pedigree  OF  the  Counts  O^Mahony 
OF  Frange,  from  a  copy  thereof, 
lod^ed  in  BibliothequeRoyale  of 
Paris  in  1788,  and  still  extant. 

1.  Barthelemy,     Count     CMahony, 

Knight  of  the  Oross  of  St.  Louis 
and  Malta,  Colonel  Commandant 
of  the  regiraent  of  Berwlck  in  the 
servi ce  of  Trance,  born  in  the 
County  of  Kerry  in  1748,  and  af- 
terwards  married  to  Mlle.  de  Gouy. 
[His  descendanta  still  exist  in 
France,  and  are  now  represented  by 
the  present  Count  0'Mahony.]  son 
of 

2.  Michael  of  Cnocan-na-h-Eglaisi,  in 

Kerry,  son  of 

3.  EogaQjOr  Eugenc,  son  of 

4.  Tadg,or  Thadeas,  3on  of 

5.  Domitius,  son  of 

6.  I)omnall,or  Daniel,  son  of 

7.  B.ometrius,  son  ol 

8.  Finghin,or  Florence,  son  of 

9.  Tadg  Meirgech.     [He  had  a  son 

named  Domnall,  wh  o  settled  at 
Tibraid,  or  Tubrid,  in  the  County 
of   Cork,  where  hia  descendants 


were  known  as  Slíocht  Domnaill 
of  Tubrid :  of  this  branch  hag 
■  sprung  the  Count  0'Mahony  of 
Spain,  formeriy  Lieutenant  Gene- 
ral in  the  army  of  Spain,  and  am* 
bassador  plenipotentiary  of  hia 
Catholic  Majesty  at  the  court  of 
Vienna.]  san  of 

10.  Concobar,  son  of 

11.  Biarmaid,  son  of 

12.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

13.  Biarmaid  Oo  ;  [He  cmigrated  into 

Kerry  in  1355,  where  he  was  made 
Seneschall  of  Besmond  by  Mac 
Carthy  Mor,  king  of  that  country, 
from  whom  he  received  a  terri- 
tory  sufficient  to  uphoíd  that  office. 
This  dignity  continucd  in  hia 
family  until  1565,  when  Bomnall 
Mac  Carthy  Mor,  having  ex- 
changed  bis  title  oi  king  of  the 
then  extremely  narrowed  domains 
of  Besmond,  for  that  of  Earl  of 
Clancare,  Finghin  0'Mahony  was 
by  letters  patent,  created  Bheriff 
of  the  County  of  Keriy,  in  ex- 
change  for  his  office  of  Seneschall.] 
son  of 

14.  Biarmaid  Bantacb. — S2e    No,   8, 
Pedigree  of  0'Mahony  Finn. 

Note.— The  editor  would  wish  to 
liave  given  the  pedigrees  of  several 
others  of  the  scpts  sprung  from  Eogan 
Mor,  with  those  above  given,  such  as 
Mac  Carthy  Reagh,  0'Moriarty,  0'Cal- 
laghan  and  others,  but  he  has  been  unable 
to  procure  authorities  from  which  to 
transcribe  them.  In  a  future  edition, 
more  ample  details^  may  be  possibly 
given  of  the  septs,  both  of  this  and 
other  tribes,  bereafter  to  be  mentioned. 


CH  APTER    II. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  KACE  OF  COBMAO  CAS,  THE  SECOND 
SON   OF  OLILD  OLUM,  DOWN   HERE. 


PEDIGREE  OF  0'bRIEN  OF  THOMOND  HERB. 

1.  Henry,  7th  Earl  of  Thomond,  son  of 

2.  Brian,  son  of, 

3.  Bonncadh;  [This  Bonncadh,  calkd 

in  English  Donough,  had  two  sons, 
namely,  Henry  and  Brian :  of  these. 
Henry  was  the  eídor,  but  he  died 


without  leaving  any  male  íssue. 
However,his  daughter  was  married 
to  the  son  of  Brian,  namely,  to 
that  Henry  with  whom  we  begia 
the  pedigree.]  son  of 
Concobar ;  [Tadg  of  Dromote  and 
Sir  Domnall  of  Carricahowlig 
were  sons  of  this  Concobar.]  son  of 
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6,  Bonncadh ;  [This  Donncadh  had  for 
brothers,  Domnall,  Murkertacli, 
Tadg  au  Chomadh  and  Tordel- 
bach  0'BrieD.j  son  of 

6.  Concobar;  [This  Concobar  had  for 
brother  Murcadh,  who  was  the  first 
M  of  Thomond  and  first  Baron 
of  lncliiquin.-^jPro7?i  Bojmcadh, 
^L  ^^^^5"/^  s^^ond  son  of  the  said 
Murcadh,  Sir  Lucius  and  hishroth-^ 
er,  William  Smith  0'Brien,  are 
mnth  in  descent]  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

8.  Tadg,  son  of;  ^ 

9.  Tordelbach; ^õn  of 
lo.  Brian    CatÉa   an  Aenaigh,    u  e. 

Brian  of  the  Battle  of  Nenagh ;  (Of 
the  posterity  of  this  Brian°of'the 
Battle  of  Nenagh  is  the  sept  of 
0'Briain  Ctimarach,  u  e,  0'Brien 
of  the  Cummeraghs  in  the  county 
of  Waterford.^lt  was  this  Brian 
that  won  the  Battle  of  Nenao-h 
against  the  Earl  of  Desmond, 
namely,  again?;t  Garret,  son  of 
Maurice,  son  of  1'homas,  on  which 
occasion  he  captured  that  Earl  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  victory  that 
he  was  called  Brian  of  the  Battle 
of  Nenagh.)     son  of 

11.  Mathgamain  of  Maen-magh  ;  (This 
Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  had  a  son 
named  Concobar,  from  whom  has 
descended  the  sept  of  0'Brien  of 
CarraigO'g-Coinnell,  now  called 
Castleconnell.)     son  of 

12.  Murkertach,  son  of 

13.  Tordelbach,  (Son  of  this  Tordel- 
bâch  was  Donncadh,  who  granted 
the  lordship  of  Thomond  for  three 
years  to  the  Poor  Friars  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  them  in  building 
the  Monastery  of  Ennis.  He  was 
afterwards  treacherously  murdered 
in  A.  I).  1311,  by  Murcadh  Maim- 
chin,  son  of  Mathgamain  0'Brien, 
in  Glenn  Caein.)  son  of 

14.  Tadg  Caeluisgi;  (This  Tadg  Ca- 
eluisgi  had  a  brother  named  Brian 
Ruadh,  from  whom  sprang  the  O - 
Brian  of  Ara,)  son  of 

15.  Concobar  na  Siudaini ;  (It  was 
from  having  been  killed  on  the 
Siudain  that  he  has  been  named 
Concobar  na  Siudaini.)  son  of 

16.  Donncadh  Carbreach ;  (This  Donn- 


cadh Carbreacb,  was  the  first  per 
son  that  was  ever  stvled  tus 
o'brien  ;  and  it  was  also  he  that 
bestowed  the  Monastery  of  Dono- 
cadh  Carbreach,  outside  Lime- 
rick,  to  God  for  his  souFs  welfare ; 
and  thereason  why  he  was  called 
Donncadh  Carbreach,  l  e.  Donn- 
cadh of  Carbri,  was  because  he 
had  been  fostered  in  Ui  Carbri 
Aedba.)  son  of 

17.  Domnall  Mor,  K.  M.,  A,  D.  1163- 
1194- ;  [This  Domnall  w^as  the  last 
King  of  Cashel.  ^.  e.  of  Munster, 
andof  Limerick,  From  him  have 
sprungthe  Mninter  Consadin,  i,  e. 
thefamilyof  Gonsadine  and  Mac 
Gílla-Iasachta^  now  called  Lih 
saght,]  son  of 

18.  Tordelbach,  K.  M.;  son  of  i 

19.  Diarmaid,  K.  M. ;  [The  elder  bro- 
ther  of  this  Diarmaid  was  Murker- 
tach Mor,  Monarch  of  Ireland  A, 
JX  1094-1119,  and  from  him',  ac- 
cording  to  one  of  the  Ollamhs  of 
the  Dal-g-Cais  themsclves,  has 
sprung  the  clan  of  j\rac^íahon  of 
Thomond.    Here  is  what  he  says  : 

"  Clann  Thoirdhelbaigh,  na  theib  troid, 
Mun-chertach  Mor  is  Diarmaid  • 
Barr  crainn  chlechtach  da  g-claen  fiodh: 
Mmrchertach  saer,  a  seinser.  ^ 

Clann  don  ti  is  oige  aco, 
Siol  m-Briain  i  n-diaigh  Dhiarmaid ; 
Fa  clann  cath-chalma  clechtach 
Clann  Mhathghamhua  o  Mliuirchertach.»» 

In  English : 
*Tordelbach's  sons,  whoshunned  uot  wai, 
Were  Diarmaid  and  Murkertach  Mor— 
Tall  trees  to  wliom  a  forest  bowed  I— 
Murkertach  was  the  elder  sou. 

From  the  youn^er  chieftain  spraníf 
0'Brien,  IordofDiarmaid'sline: 
MacMahon's  clan,  the  brave  in  battle, 
Claims  noble  Murkwtach  for  sire." 

The  above  named  Diarmaid  had  anothei 
son  named  Concobar  na  g-Cathrach 
t.  e.  of  the  Fortreeses,  who  is  also 
Slapar-salach  i.  e.  of  the  Spattered 
Robe.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Diarmaid  to  whom  he  succeeded 
as  King  of  Munster,  in  which  posi- 
tion  he  proved  himself  a  warUke 
and  ahleprince.  From  him  sprano^ 
the  Une  of  Tadg  Gle  0'Briain,  chief- 
tains  of  Ui  Bloid  and  primes  in 
Ormond.]     son  of     ^ 

20.  Tordelbach  0'Bbiain,  Pw.  H.  ;  [Fe 
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was  tho  first  that  bore  the  sur- 
name,  Ua  Briaiu,  or  0'Briaia,  iii 
Eoglish  0'Brien,  lie  being  the  O 
or  Ua,  i.  e.,  the  grandson,  of  Briaa, 
R  H.]  son  of 

21.  Tadg;  [Prom  Donncadh,  R.  R  an 
elder  brother  of  this  Tadg,  have 
sprung  the  MacO'Brien  of  Ooon- 
agh  and  tho'  MacO'Brien  of  Ahar- 
low.]  son  of 

22.  Brian  Boromha,  R.  H.  ;  slain  at 

Clontarf  A.  D.  1014.  [Brian  had 
six  sons  ;  namely,  Murcadh,  Tadg, 
Doaiicadh,  Domnall,  Ooncobar, 
and  Flann.  Of  thsse  we  have  not 
found  that  any  left  issue  biit  the 
following  tvvo  ;  nam3ly,  Tadg,  from 
whom  thía  branch  of  Thomond  de- 
rives its  origin  ;  and  Donncadh,  R. 
H.,  from  whom  .descend  the  Mac 
0'Briea  of  Aharlow  already  men- 
tioned.]  son  of 

23.  Kenneidigh ;  (Kenneidigh  had 
twelve  sons ;  but  tha  posterity.of  no 
more  than  foar  of  thess  has  siirviv- 
ed ;  namely,  Brian,  Doitncaan,  Ech- 
tigherna  ánd  Mathgamhain  or  Ma- 
hon.  ,  From  Brian  descead  the  Sil 
Bhriain  [Suei  Vreein)  or  CBriens. 
Donncuan  had  six  sons  ;  to  wit,  two 
named  Kenneidigh,  aud  Riagau, 
Lonnargan,  Kelichar,  and  Conga- 
lach ;  from  pne  of  those  named 
Kenneidigh,^a3  descendad  the  sept 
0'Oonaing,  in  English,  Gunning  ; 
from  the  other  Kenneidigh  has 
descended  that  of  O' Kenneidigh, 
in  English  O^Kennedy ;  from  Ria- 
gan  have  sprung  the  0'Riagains 
or  O^Regans  of  Manster ;  from 
Lonnargan,  the  0'Lonnergans ;  and 
from  Kelichar,  the  0'Kelehers.— 
From  Mathgamain  or  Mahon,  K. 
M.  son  of  Kenneidigh,  have  de- 
scended the  following  septs  ;  name- 
ly, 0'Beolain,  0'SbelIain,  0'h-Anii- 
rachain,  Macinneirigh,  0'Conga- 
laigh  and  0"l\iama,  in  English,  O* 
Bolan,_  0'SpiUane,  0'S;ieeIian,  0'- 
Hanraghan,  MacEneirij}  0'Con- 
nellif'  of  North  Mtinster,  and  0'- 
Toomy.  From  Echtigherna  [Ag- 
heerna),  son  of  Kenneidigh,  the 
sept  of  Magrath  or  MacG-rath, 
Brehous  of  Thorâond ;  and  that  of 
0'Ahern  or  0'Hearn,     sprang. 


1.  The  sept  of  MacEneíry,  mention^ 
ed  above,  is  not  of  the  Dalcassian 
race.  It  belongs  to  the  Ui  Fid* 
ghenti  of  Eugenian  origin.  2. 
Triese  Dalcassian  O' Connellies  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  CCon* 
galaigh  or  0'ConneUies  of  Leth 
Cuinn,  who  are  of  a  d/fferent  stock, 
Congalach,  son  of  Kenneidigh,  left 
no  issue. — Ed.)  son  of 

24.  Lorcan,  K.  M.  (The  following 
are  the  surnames  of  the  clana 
descended  from  Lorcan  ;  to  wit : 
from  Oosgarach,  son  of  Lorcan, 
have  sprang  the  Muinter  Senac- 
hain,  or  O'  Síannaghans ;  the  Muin- 
ter Cnaimhin  or  M:icKnevins  ;  the 
Muinter  Ogain  or  0'Hogans,  the 
Muinter  AUathaigh,  or  0'HaUies  ; 
the  Muinter  Uallachain  or  0- 
Hoolaghans ;  Muinter  Maelrua- 
naidh  or  0'Murron:es ;  the  Muinter 
Gtodhairn,  Muinter  Angedha  and 
Muinter  Mani. 

It  is  also  from  this  Lorcan  that 
the  race  of  Brian  Finn  in  Dubh-thir 
(Duffeer)  of  Leinster  are  dascended. 

NoTB. —  The  word  '^Muinter,'' 
signifiss  household  famãy,  people, 
and  sometimes  posterity,  thus 
"  Mainter  Ogain "  me^ns  the  pos- 
terity of  Ogan,  anã  signifies  the 
same  thing  as  JJ ih- Ogain.)  son  of 

25.  Lactna,  son  of 

26.  Core,  son  of 

27.  Anluan,  son  of 

28.  Mathgamain,  or  Mahon,  son  of 

29.  Tordelbach  ;  (This  Tordelbach  had 
a  son  named  Algenan,  from  whom 
sprang  the  sept  of  0'Meadhra,  in 
English  0'Mara.)  son  of 

30.  Cathal.  (This  Cathal  had  a  brother 
named  Contai,  from  whom  des- 
cended 0'Neill — that  is,  the  Mun- 
ster  sept  of  that  denomination,  but 
not  the  great  0'Neill  of  Ulster — and 
0'n-Eoghan :  They  are  both 
sprung  from  Niall,  the  ancestor  of 
the  race  of  Macinnrachtaigh,  in 
English  MacEnright.)  son  of 

31.  Aedh  Oaemh,  K.  M.;  (It  was  this 
Aedh  Oaemh,  that  seized  upon 
Cashel  in  spite  of  the  race  of  Eo- 
gan  Mor.  He  reigned  from  A.  D. 
òU  to  A  D.  601.)  sonof 

32.  Oonall, sonof 
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83.  Eocaidli  Bal-dcrg;  [TI1I3  Eocaidh 
Bal-derg  bad  a  brotlier  namod 
Fergal,  from  wliom  sprang  tha 
Muintor  Ikedlia,  i.  e.,  tke  clan  of 
0'Hckey—the  physician  ticpt  of 
the  Dal  g-Ca^s.  He  bad  anotber 
brotber  uamed  Aougus,  from  wbora 
ara  desceuded  the  clans  of  tho.  fol- 
lowing  surname3,namely,thc  Muin* 
ter  Loings'gli  Tuath-Mumhan, 
in  Engl:s'L  0'Lynck,  oj^  Tàomond  ; 
the  Muiiiter  Uithnidho  or  Uaith- 
nin,  sometimss  transkiied  by  Gresn, 
and  sometimes  by  Honesii  and  Han- 
non ;  the  Muinter  Brenain,  in 
English  0'Brenan  ;  the  Muinter 
Seclitnain,  pronoanc  d  Shagiúnau- 
in  in  Irlsh,  but  translated  into 
English  by  Ssxton ;  the  Muinter 
Biada,  in  EngU$!i  CRsjdy;  the 
Muinter  Cormacain,  or  Oormaic,in 
English, 0'Corinacan  and  MicCor- 
mick ;  the  Muinter  Brechra ;  the 
Muintar  Samradh.  Tae  modem 
names  of  tke  two  clans  last  named 
are  unknoton  to  the  Editor^  soa  of 

34.  Carthann  Finn,  son  of 

35.  Blod.  (This  Blod  liad  a  brotber 
named  Caisin  {Cashesn)  from 
wboni  sprang  the  SIl  Aedha  [Shesl 
Aye.h),  tbat  is,  the  clan  of  Mac- 
Coimiara,  in  Englís\  Macnamara, 
and  from  this  clan  brancbed  the 
sept  of  MacFlannchadlia,  in  Eng- 
lish MacClanchy  and  Ctancey,  who 
W3re  tke  Bre'ioa  szpt  of  Tkomond. 
This  Blod  had  also  a  son  called 
Brenann  Ban,  from  whom  dascend- 
cd  the  Muinter  Urthali,  in  English 
0'HiirIey;t\vd  Muinter  Maeldomna, 
in  English  0'Maloiuny ;  the  Mu- 
inter Grada,  in  English  0'Grady  ; 
and  the  Muinter  Caisin,  in  Eng- 
lish 0'Cashín,)  son  of 

36.  Cas,  from  whom  the  Dal  g-Oais 

(Daulgash)  are  named ;  [This 
Cas  (Cass)  had  twelve  sons,name- 
ly,  Blod,  Caisin,  Lugaidh,  Sedna, 
Aengus  Kcnn-Athrach,  Cormac, 
Oarthann,  Kenneich,  Aengus 
Kenn-atinn.  Aedh,  Losgenn  and 
Delbaeth.  From  Blod  sprang  the 
stock  of  this  branch ;  from  Aengus 
Kenn-Athrach  sprang  0'Dea  of 
Kinel  Fermaic,  the  Kinel  m-Baei 
and  the  Kinel  g-Ouallachta ;  from 


Aengus  Kenn-atinn  sprang  tlie 
Muinter  Ifernain  and  the  Muinter 
Nechtain,  Í7i  English  0'Naugh* 
tany^  but  commonhj  called  Norton^ 
and  the  Miiintar  Artagain,  in 
English  O^Harlagan  ;  from  Aedh, 
son  of  Cas,  sprang  the  Muinter 
Aedha,  in  English  0'IIay  or 
0'H2a  and  Hayes,  that  is,  the 
Thcmond  sept  so  ciUed,  for  there 
are  several  faw-dies  of  tke  name 
who  belong  to  distínd  tribes ;  from 
Delbaeth  sprang  MacCochlain,  in 
English  MacCoughlan,  and  the 
other  septs  of  tha  tribe  of  the  Delb* 
na— a  tribe  whichhad  its  name  from 
this  Delbaeth;  from  Lugaidh  sou  of 
Cas  sprang  the  Muinter  Dobhar- 
chon,  in  Englis'1^  0'Davoran  ;  tho 
Muinter  Kçarnaigh,  in  English 
0'Kearney ;  the  Muinter  Oonraei, 
in  English  MicCo.iroy,  but  some- 
times barbarized  to  King ;  the  ]\Iu- 
jnter  Aengusa,  in  Enr^lish  O^Hen* 
essy ;  the  Muinter  Dubhthigh,  in 
Englisíi  0'Dukig.  Of  the  Í)al  g- 
Cais,  or  tribe  desended  from  this 
.  Cas,  are  also  sprung  ilacDemi, 
MacAsiodha,  Mac  au  Fhalrchini, 
in  English  MicAaerny,  0'h-Ainn- 
li,  in  English  0'Hcnly,  and  0'Heafy 
of  the  county  of  Limerick. —  Of 
the  Dakassian  s?pt's,  thme  of  Mac 
Bruaidin  or  MizBruodin,  and  Mac 
Curtainhcld  high  ra7Ú  as  hereditary 
bards  and  historians  of  the  tribe. 
From  Cas  lozre  also  de^cended  the 
clans  of  0'Slattery,  O^Nunan^ 
0'Líddy  and  0'Cassy,  —  that  iSy 
OCathasaigh  of  tke  poiíltí  Mnbi- 
necha,  in  the  soutk  of\the  county  of 
Limsrick,  for  there  wis  another 
0'Cathasaigh  or  0'Casey,  loho  was 
of  the  Une  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild 
Olum,  and  whose  territory  lay  in 
the  Kiannathta  Breagha  in  East 
Meath.]  son  of 

37.  Conall  Ech-luath,  K.  M.  («  Ech- 
luath,"  pronounced  Agh-looah,  sig- 
nifies  of  the  Fleet  Stejds.  He  was 
King^  ofMuaster,  A.D.  366.)  son  of 

38.  Lugaidh  Menn,  K.  M.  (ít  was 
this  Lugaidh  Menn  that  carried  ofif 
hostages  from  ali  parts  of  Ireland, 
so  that  they  were  forced  to  promise 
to  pay  him  tribute.)  son  of 
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09.  Aangm  Tirocli,  K.  M.,  son  of 

40.  Fer-Oorb,  son  of 

41.  Mogli-Corb,  K.  M.,  son  of 

42.  (/ORMAC  Cas  K.  M.,  son  of 

43.  Olikl  Olun.     K.  U.—See  No,  39, 
lyaligrse-  of  MacCaithy  More. 

Note.  —  Donncadh  and  Concobar, 
marked  Nos.  5  aiiJ  G  m  this  pedigree 
of  0'J3rien,  wcre  the  cotemporaries  of 
Domnall,  ]st  líarl  of  Clancare,  with 
whom  tlic  pedigree  of  AlacCartliy  More 
commences.  The  present  one  lias  tlien 
been  begun  four  or  five  generatioas 
later  tban  tbat  of  MacCarthy,  so  tbat 
the  number  43  of  the  Dalcassian  line, 
corresponds  close'y  wiíh  the  number  39 
of  the  Eageiiian. — The  numbers  pre- 
fixed  to  tíie  scNcral  names  are  given 
mcrely  to  facilita  te  refcrence,  and  by  no 
ineans  int jn Jed  to  estabiish  any  parallel- 
ism  in  time,  which  could  not  be  done 
after  tbat  manncr,  for  several  pedigrees 
comraeneo  maiiy  geucrations  ]ater  thaa 
others. — Ed. 

II. 

rUE  GENEALOGY  OF  o'bRIEN  OP  CASTLE- 
COXNELL,    IIERE. 

Mathgamaiii,  oi'  Mdhon,  of  Macn- 
magh,  son  of  Murlcertach,  son  of  Tor- 
delbach,  son  of  Tadg  (leiguc)  Cael- 
uisgi,  son  of  Concobar  na  Siudani,  two 
sons  liad  be,  naíne'y,  Brian  of  the  Bat- 
tle  of  Nenagh,  fi-oui  whom  descends  the 
0'Brien  of  Thomond ;  and  Concobar, 
or  Connor,  fr^nn  wiiom  "has  sprung  the 
0'Brien  of  Carraig-0-GoinnelI,  called 
Castleconnell  in  Enris\.  The  year  of 
onr  Lord  when  tlie  saicl  Concobar  carne 
to  settic  at  Carraig-0-Coinnell  was 
1449. 

Two  sons  had  this  Concobar,  namely, 
Diarmaid  and  BrIan  Dabh.  Diarmaid 
died  without  issue. 

Brian  Diibh  h.ad  one  son,  namely, 
Donncadh  MacBriain  Da'Ibh. 

This  Donncadh  had  eleven  sons,  but 
they  ali  died  without  issue,  with  the 
exception  of  Mahon  or  Mathgamain 
MacDonncadha. 

The  childrcn  of  Mahon  were  Donn- 
cadh and  Murlcertach. 

JSlurkertacb  had  but  one  son,  namely, 
Tadgi;  but  Donncadh  had  a  numerous 
offspring,  naiéely,  Brian  Dubh,  Domnall, 
*  *  *  -5^  *  Mathgamain,  Tordel- 
bach,  Kenneidigh,  called  the  Gilla 
43 


Dubh,  i.  e.  ths  Black  Chiei,  Concobar 
Cuanach,  Murkertach,  Diarmaid  and 
Donncadh.  Such  was  the  progeny  of 
Mathgamain  of  Maen-magh,  sôn  of  Mur- 
kertach, son  of  Tordelbach,  son  of  Tadg 
Cael-uisgi,  for  so  far. 

Concobar,  son  of  Mathgamain  Maen- 
magh,  from  whom  have  sprung  the 
0'Briens  of  Carraig-0-Coinnell  and 
Pobal  Briain,  [now  called  Castleconnell 
and  Fohhlehrien  in  the  ccunty  cf  Lim- 
erich),  was  for  eight  years  The  0'BrieD 
of  Thomond.  P'obal  Briain  was  por- 
tioned  among  the  eleven  sons  of  Briau 
after  the  following  manner.'  -sí-  *  * 
But,  to  return  to  those  eleven  sons  of 
Donncadh,  son  of  Brian,  to  whom  wo 
have  brought  down  this  line,  they  ali 
died  without  leaving  aiíy  postcrity  but 
females,  with  the  exception  of  his  iburth 
son,  namely,  Mathgamain,  son  of  Domi- 
cadh,,son  of  Brian  Dubh.  These  are 
the  chlidren  of  the  said  Mathgamain; 
namely,  Domnall,  Concobar  Mael,  Brian 
Dubh,  Tadg,  Diarmaid  and  Mathga- 
main. 

'Jliese  are  the  children  of  Domnall, 
son  of  Donncadh,  namely,  Donncadh 
and  Murkertach.  Concobar  Mael,  son 
of  Donncadh,  had  one  son,  namely,  Tor- 
delbach. Brian  Dubh,  son  of  DonQ- 
cadh,  had  one  son,  namely,  Donncadh. 
Tadg,  son  of  Donncadh,  son  of  Mathga- 
main, had  a  numerous  oftspring,  name- 
ly, Concobar  Mael,  who  went  to  Spain ; 
Domnall,  Diarmaid,  Tordelbach  and 
Murcadh. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP  TIIE  ABOVE-NAMED 
DONNCADH,  SON  OP  BRIAN  DUBII  O? 
CARRAIG-0-COINNELL,  HERE. 

1.  Donncadh,  Brian,    Murcadh,   and 

Doranal],  sons  of 

2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Donncadh,  son  of 

4.  Domnall,  son  of 

5.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Brian  Dubh,  son  of 

7.  Donncadh,  son  of 

8.  Mathgamain,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh,  son  of 

11.  Brian  Dubh,  son  of 

12.  Concobar,  who  was  The  CBrian 
of  Thomond  for  eight  >ears,  from 
A.  D.  1406  tò  A.  D.  1414,  v/hen 
he  resigned  the  chieftaincy  to  hi3 
nephew,  Tadg,  son  of  Brian,  and 
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who  settled  at  Carraig-0-Connell 
in  A  D.  1449,'  son  of 
13.  Mathgamain  of  Maen-magli,  &c. — 
See  No.  11,  Pedigree  of  O^Brien 
of  Thomond. 

Note  1. — Here  follows  a  list  enume- 
rating  of  the  several  portions  of  those 
eleven  sons,  with  their  several  sub-de- 
nominations,  which  the  editor  omits, 
both  on  account  of  the  prolixity  of  the 
list  itself,  and  becanse  he  has  by  him  at 
present  no  nieans  of  discovering  their 
present  names  and  pointing  their  sev- 
eral situations. — Ed. 

Note  2. — Dr.  0'Brian  in  his  Law 
of  Tanistry,  published  in  Yallancey's 
CoUectanea,  thinks  that  it  was  Brian, 
the  son  of  Concobar,  that  settled  in 
Castleconnell  in  this  year. — Ed. 

.  ADDENDA. 

The  following  Dalcassian  pedigrees 
are  taken  from  those  arranged  by  Dr. 
0'Donovan,  and  published  with  the 
Batlle  of  Magh  Rath, 


derived  the  surname  Mac  Conma 
ra  or  Macnamara,  son  of 

18.  Domnall,  son  of 

19.  Menma,  who  fought  at  Clontarf 
A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

20.  Aedh,  son  of 

21.  Euda,  son  of 

22.  Essida,  son  of 

23.  Sida  a  Eich  Buidhe,  i.  e.  of  th 
Yellow  Steed,  son  of 

24.  Maelcluthi,  son  of 

25.  Coilean,  from  whom  thç  tribe 
name,  Claun  Coilein,  is  derived 
son  of 

26.  Artgal,  son  of 

27.  Dongal,  son  of 

28.  Eogan,  son  of 

29.  Acluan,  son  of 

30.  Fergal,  son  of 

31.  Carthenn,  son  of 

32.  Caisin,  from  whom  is  derived 
the  tribq-name,  Ui  Caisin,  {Ui 
CasJieen,)  son  of 

33.  Cas,  from  whom  the  Dal  g-Cais 
are  called. — See  No.  36,  Pedigree 
of  0'Brien  of  Thomond, 


THÈ  PEDIGREE  OF  MACNAMARA,  CHIEP 
UI  CAISIN,  OR  CLANN  COILEIN. 

1.  Cumedha,  hanged  in  A.  D.  1587, 

son  of 

2.  John;   [From  Donncadh,  brother 

of  this  John,  descended  John  Mac- 
namara Finn,  alive  in  A.  D.  1714. 
He  was  son  of  Francis,  son  of 
John,  son  of  John,  son  of  Tadg, 
son  of  the  said  Donncadh.]  son  of 
'3.  Tadg,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1571,  son  of 

4.  Cumedha,  son  of 

5.  Cumara,  son*of 

6.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

7.  Mac-con,  son  of 

8.  Sida  Cam,  son  of 

9.  Mac-con,  son  of 

10.  Cumedha,  son  of 

11.  Mac-con,  son  of 

12.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

13.  Cumedha  Mor,  son  of 

14.  Niall,  son  of 

15.  Cumara,  son  of  • 

16.  Domnall  Mac  Conmara ;  [The  íirst 
that  bore  the  family  name,  which 
has  been  rendered  into  English  by 
Macnamara.]  son  of 

17   Cumara,  from  whom    has  been 


II. 

THE  PEDIGREE    OF   0'dEA  OF    KINEL 
FERMAIC. 

1.  John,  son  of 

2.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  who  slew  De  Clare  i 

A.  D.  1318,  son  of 

4.  Domnall,  son  of 
6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

6.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

7.  Gilla-Padraig,  son  of 

8.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

9.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

10.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

11.  Muredach,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-Gqiri,  son  of 

13.  Aicher  '0'Deghadh,  the  first  that 

bore  the  family  name,  which  is 
rendered  into  English  byCDea 
and  Dee,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Degatdh,  from  whom  the  surname 
is  derived,  son  of 

16.  Domnall,  son  of 

17.  Donn,  son  of 

18.  Dubsalach,  son  of 

19.  Flanncadh,  son  of     . 

20.  Flann  Scribail,  son  of 

21.  Ferkingelt,  son  of 
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t2,  Fermac,  from  whom  is  derived  tlie 
tribVname,  Kiiiel  Fermaic,  son  of 
23    Cu-allta,  son  of 
24,  Slebin,  son  of 
25..Dima,  son  of 

26.  Senach,  son  of 

27.  Eethi,  son  of 

28.  Aengus  Kenn-athrach,  son  of 

29.  Cas,  &c.See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 

0'Èrien  of  Thomond, 

III. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OP   0'QUIN  OF   GLANN 
IFERNAIN. 

1.  Concobar,  son  of 

2.  Domnall,  son  of 

3.  Domnall,  son  of 

4.  Thomas,  son  of 
5-.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Gilla-Senain,  son  of 

8.  Donncadh,  son  of    . 

9.  Murcadh,  son  of 

10.  Core,  the  tutor  of  Murkertach, 
prince  of  Thomond,  A.  D.  1142, 
son  of 

11.  Feidiecar    0'Cuinn,  first  of   the 

name,  son  of 

12.  Niall,  slain  at  Clontarf,  A.  D. 
1014,  son  of 

13.  CoNN,  from  whom  is  derived  the 
surname,  0'Cuinn,  in  English, 
0'Quinn,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Sida,  son  of 

16.  Gonligan,  son  of 
Í7.  Faelcadh,  son  of    . 

18.  Ifernan,  from  whom  the  trií)e-name 
of  Clann  Ifernain,  son  of 

19.  Core,  son  of 

20.  Abartach,  son  of 

21.  Uilin  or  Cuilin,  son  of 

22.  Gemdelach,  son  of 

23.  Colman,  son  of 

24.  Conall,  son  of 

25.  AENGUâ  Kenn-atinn,  son  of 

26.  Cas,  &c—See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 

0'Brien  of  Thomond, 

IV. 

pedigree    of  MAC  MAHON,  CHIEF  OF 

CORCA  BASKIN,  IN  THCMOND. 

1.  Tadg,  son  of 

2.  Murcadh,  son  of 
B.  Tordelbach,  son  of 
4.  -Tadg  Og,  son  of 


5.  Tadg  Mor,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh  na  Glaki,  son  of 

7.  Euaidri  Buidhe,  son  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Donncadh  Carrach,  son  of 

10.  Murcadh  na  n-lngnadh,  i.  e.  of 

the  Wonders  ;  [This  Murcadh  was 
carried  off  from  Corça  Baskin, 
and  never  afterwards  heard  of. 
He  left  after  him  but  one  soa, 
namely,  Donncadh  Carrach,  an- 
cestor  of  the  Mac  Mahons.]  son  of 

11.  Murcadh  Mac  Mathghamhna, 
pronounced  Mae  Mahowna  by  the 
Irish,  but  called  Mac  Mahon  in 
the  tongue  of  the  stranger,  son  of 

12.  Mathgamain  0'Briain,  in  Eng- 
lish, Mahon  0'Brien,  son  of 

13.  Murkertach  Mor  0'Briain,  King 

of  Munster  and  Monarch  of  Ire- 
land,  A.  D.  1094-1119,  from 
,  whose  younger  brother  Diarmaid 
sprang  the  0'Briens,  Kings  of 
Thomond,  son  of 

14.  Tordelbach  0'Briain,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  A.  D.  1072-1086.— í&ô 
No.  20,  Pedigree  of  0'Brien  of 
Thomond, 

Note. — The  names  in  the  foregoing 
pedigree  of  the  sept  of  Mac  Mahon,  ar^ 
with  the  exception  of  No.  13,  givei^ 
on  the  authority  of  Dermod  0'Con- 
nor's  translation  of  Keating.  No.  13 
has  been  inserted  on  the  authority  of 
the  verses  heretofore  quoted  in  the  ped- 
igree of  0'Brien,  and  of  the  uncon- 
tested  traditions  of  the  Dalcassian 
tribe. — See  Dr.  0'Brien^s  Laws  of 
Tanistry,  Vol.  1  of  Vallanceifs  Colho 
tanea,  and  0'Halloran^s  liistory  of 
Ireland, 

V. 
pedigree   OP  MACNAMAR4,  OF  ROS  ROK, 

From  Dermod  0'Ccad{pr's  transla- 
tion of  Keating.  *:  ^ 

1.  Domnall,    Donncadh,    and    Tadg, 

whom  that  translator  calls  Daniel, 
Donough,  and  Teigue,  sons  of 

2.  Sida  (Sheeda)  son  of 

3.  Finghin  (Finneen,)  called  Florencep 

son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 

5.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

6.  Finghin,  son  of 

7.  Sida  Cam,  &c. — See  No.  8,  Pedigree 

of  Macnamara,  already  given. 
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CHAPTEE  IIL 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  KIAK,  THIED  SOlí  OF 
OLILD   OLUM,   DOWN   HERE. 

Two  sons,  iiideed,  had  Tadg,  son  of  Kian  (Tigus,  son  of  Keean),  immely, 
Connla  and  Cormac  Galeng.  Connla,  again,  had  two  sons,  namely,  Imcadh, 
from  wliom  has  sprung  0'Carroll  of  Eli  0'CaiToll,  and  Finnacta,  írom  whom 
desccnds  0'Méaglier.  From  Cormac  Galeng,  brotlier  of  Connla,  carne  0'Hara 
and  0'Gara. 

Note»— The  septofO'Carroll,(in  Gaelic,  0'Cerbhail],  pronounced  0'Carrcoil 
and  0'Carwill,)  lord  of  Eli,  has  been  confoiínded  with  that  of  0'Carroll,  lord  of 
Oirghialla,  which,  though  of  the  same  name,  was  of  a  totally  different  stock.  The 
latter  sept  sank  into  obscurity  soon  after  the  English  invasion,  and  gave  way  aa 
chiefs  of  the  Oirghialla,  to  the  kindred  clans  of  Magnire  and  Mac  Mahon.  The 
0'Carrolls  of  Eli  maintained  their  position  as  chicftains  down  to  a  much  more  re^ 
cent  period,  as  did  also  the  clan  of  0'Meachair  (calied  in  English  0'Meagher  and 
Maher),  lords  of  the  Ui  Cairin,  whose  tribe-lands  are  now  known  as  Ikerrin,  in 
North  Tipperary.  The  other  clans  of  the  Kiannachta,  or  descendants  of  Kian,  are 
those  of  0'KelIaigh  and  0'Cathasaigh,  lords  of  the  Kiannachta  of  Breagh,  in 
East  Meath,  or,  as  they  are  calied  by  those  that  speak  the  forcign  idiom,  the 
0'Kellies  and  0'Casies.  These  clans  mnst  bc  distinguishcd  from  the  0'Kellies 
of  Ui  Mani,  and  the  Dalcassian  0'Casies  of  Coillti  Mabinecha,  in  the  barony  of 
Çoshlea  and  county  of  Limerick.  Of  the  race  of  Kian  are  also  the  0'Connors 
of  Keenaught  in  Ulster. — Ed. 

I.  the  wife  of  Mac  Uilliam  Uachtar, 

PEDIGREE  CP  o'cARROLL  op  ELI,  HERE.  namely,  with  Ulic  of  the  Heads, 

whose  son  was  aftervvards  created 

1.  Seaghan,  son  of  '  theíirstEarlof  Olanrickard,which 

2.  Maelruanaidh  ;   (This  Maelrnanaidh  Earl  was  calied   Kickard  Sagg- 

had  a  brother  named  Tadg,  son  anach.)  son  of 

of  Tadg,  who  dwelt  at  Baile-an-  8.   Maelruanaidh ;  (This  Maelrnanaidh 

Cnocain.)  son  of  had  a  brother  named  Donncadh, 

3.  Tadg  ;  (The  brothers  of  this  Tadg  from  whom  descendthe  faniiliesof 

were  Sir  Maelruanaidh,  who  was  Magh  Dremni  and  Buaile-Brec.) 

The  0'Carroll  of   Uaithni,  and  son  of 

Donncadh.)  son  of  9.  Seaghan;    (This  Seaghan  had  for 

4.  Uilliam  Odhar ;    (This  Uilliam  Od-  brgthers,    Uilliam,    from    whom 

har  had  a  brother  named  Tadg  sprang  the  family  of  Cuinni-an- 

Caech,  who  was  The  0'Carroll  Cliabhain  ;  Tadg,  from  whom  are 

(1532-1554)  and  also  a  lord  baron,  descended  the  íamilies  of  Calog, 

entitled  the  Baron  of  Bailé-an-  Clnain  0'g-Cionach  and  Uaithni 

bhrodta,  and  he  was  the  sénior  Mor  an  Belaigh  ;    Maelruanaidh 

of  Uilliam  Odhar,  who  succeeded  Og  na  Tualach  ;  and  Ruaidri  Car- 

himas  The  0'Carroll,  untilhewas  rach,  from  whom  has  sprung  tjie 

slain  in  A.  D.  1581.)  son  of  family  of  Clnain  Echail.)     son  of 

5.  Fer-gan-Ainm ;   The  brother  of  this    10.  Maelruanaidh  na  Fesoigi;    (This 

Fer-gan-Ainm  was  Maelruanaidh  Maelruanaidh  had  a  brother  nam- 

Og,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  ed  Donncadh,  from  whom  sprang 

6.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of  the  0'Carrolls  of  Birra,  or  Birr.) 
V.  Seaghan,    or  John ;     (This    John  son  of 

was  raarried  to  the  daughter  of  11.  Tadg  of  Gaibhli  Maighi  Gloisi; 

0'Kennedy  Finn,  so  that  his  son  (This  Tadg  had  for  brothers  Ruai- 

Maelruanaidh  had  the  same  mother  dri  Cael,  from  whom  descended 

with  Grani,  (yr  Grace,  who  was  the  family  of  Pobal-an-Aenaigh, 
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who  arp  called  Slioclit  Huaidri 
Cliaeil,  i,,  c.  ii>e  pcstenty  qf  Ruaidri 
tlie  Slender,  and  Douucadh,  from 
wliom  desc3nded  the  family  of  Kill 
Cuimrith.)  soii  of 
12.  Tad.:^  of  Callaiu  ;  (Brother  to  tlie 
Tadg  of  Callain  was  Seaghaa  or 
John,    from    whora    sprang    tho 
Clan    Mac    Seaghain    0'Carroll, 
who  liave  beon  recently  known  as 
the  family  of  Baile  Nuadh  (Bally- 
noe)  ;  and  this  John  was  The  Õ'- 
Carroll  until  he  was  slain  by  the 
sons  of  Mathgamain,  or  Mahon 
0'J3ecain,  at  Lis-buaili-cael.    This 
happened  in  A.  D.  1337.)  son<)f 
1 3.  Ruaidri,  son  of 
1-1.  Maslruanaidh ;    (Brother  of  this 
Maeh'uanai.dh  was  Domnall,  from 
whom  sprung  the  Sliocht  Dom- 
naiil  Bailé-Edain,  i.  e.  the  pos- 
terity  of  Domnall  of  Bailé-Edain  ; 
and  it  was  he  that  immediately 
before  the  conquest  was  The  0'- 
Carroll  both  of  Eli  and  of  Oirg- 
liialla,  and  it  was  he  that  held  Cal- 
lan  ànd  most  of  the  country  around 
it,  according  to   what  some   of 
the  old  Anglo-Norman  clans  set 
down   in    their  own   chronicles ; 
and  Giraldus  Oambrcnsis  names 
this  Domnall  as  one  of  the  sevea 
most  honored  and  rcnowned  chief- 
tains  that  wero  in  Ireland  upon 
the  arrival  of  Henry  the  Second 
therein.    These  are  the  names  of 
the  said  seven,  to  wit,  Diarmaid 
Mac    Garthy,  prínce    of    Cork ; 
Domnall  0'Brian,  prince  of  Lime- 
rick ;    Maelsechlainn    0'Faelain, 
prince  of  the  Decies,  or  Desi,  and 
of  Waterford  ;  0'Neill  in  XJlster  ; 
Domnall   0'Carroll    of  Eli   and 
Oirghialla,  and  Ruaidri  Mor  0- 
Connor,  who  was  monarch  over 
them  ali. 
Note.' — Our  anthor  has  been  en- 
tirely  led  away  by  Cambrensis  in  this 
Btatement,  in  as  far  as  it  has  caused 
him  to  confound  the  chiefs  of  the  to- 
tally  distinct  tribes,  the  Eli  and  the 
Oirghialla,  whose  territories  lay  widely 
apart,  and  which  no  one  chief  could 
then  rule,  unless  he  had  made  liimself 
raaster  of  the   powerful  intervening 
tribes,  Avhich  no  cMeftaios   of  either 


0'OarroIls  ever  did.  '  Murcadh  0'Gar. 
roll  was  lord  of  Oirghialla  immediately 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Henry  II. ; 
for  we  íind  him  leading  his  tribe  in  the 
army  of  King  Ruadri  0'Connor  at 
*  the  siege  of  Dublin.  The  slaying  of 
lluadri  0'Carroll  is  recorded  in  our 
annals,  where  he  is  styled  Lord  of  Eli, 
as  having  happened  in  A.  D.  1174, 
three  years  after  the  departure  of 
Henry.  So  that  Domnall  0'Carroll 
had  but  little  time  to  extend  his  sway 
over  the  clans  of  Colla  in  Oirghialla  and 
the  clans  Kian  in  Eii  during  the  in- 
tervening period.  It  beiug  now  noto- 
rious  that  the  territories  as  well  as  the 
origin  of  north-eastern  and  the  cen- 
tral 0'0arrolls  lay  widely  apart,  it 
were  idle  to  pursue  this  subject  fur- 
ther. — Ed.]  son  of 

15.  Tadg,  son  of 

16.  Finu  ;    [This  Finn  had  a  brother 

named    Donncadh,    from    whom 

came  the  Sliocht  Priora  Daighri 

and  the  Sliocht  Breuchner,  who 

are  cíilled  Mie  Murcadha,  i.  e.  the 

sons  of  Murcadh. 

Note. — These  races  are  unknowii 

to  the  editor.    The  latter  are  probably 

some  subsept  of  the  0'Carrolls,  who 

were  known  amongst  their  own  tribe 

as  the  Mac  Murroughs,or  Murphies.] 

son  of 

17.  Guill-bhelach,  otherwise  Goll  &n 
Bhelaigh,  slain  in  A.  D.  1205,  sov* 
of 

18.  Donncadh;  [0'Connor,  the  trans- 
lator  of  Keating,  has  appropri- 
ated  to  this  chief  the  deeds  of 
another  Donncadh  0'Carroll,  oras 
he  has  been  heretofore  called  by 
the  present  editor,  0'KerbaiIl,  the 
illu&trious  founder  of  Mellifont 
and  chief  Oirghialla,  who  ruled 
his  tribe  from  A.  D.  1133  to  A.  D. 
1168,  during  which  time  lhe  death 
of  a  son  of  Finn,  lord  of  Eli,  is 
ent(;recl,  as  before  stated,  under  the 
year  1163. — Ed.]  son  of 

19.  Maclruauaidh,  son  of 

20.  Finn,  son  of 

21.  Domnall.  [Brother  to  this  Dom- 
nall was  Righ-bardan,  of  whose 
posterity  is  the  race  settled  at 
Cuil  na  bh-Feàrnog,  Graeibhe, 
Cuil  na  g-Crebhar,  Ros  Guana 
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Bailé-na-cloiclié  and  Sen  Eath, 

and  of  that  race  there  now  snr- 

vives  but  a  few,  besides  those  who 

nave  sprung  from  Tadg,  son  of 

Donncadh  Bann. 

Note. — The  MS.  from  which  tliis 

is  taken  ends  here ;  what  follows  is 

IVom   Dermod   0'Connor's    "English 

Keating-." — Ed.]  son  of 

22.  Eighbardan,  slain  in  A.  D.  1058, 
son  of 

23.  Cucoirni  0'Carrollf  or  0'Kerbaiilj 
son  of 

24.  Maenach,  son  of 

2õ.  Kerball  ;  [This  name  is  mostly 
written  Cerbliall  or  Cearbhall,  the 
letter  O  being  sounded  Jhard. 
From  this  Kerball,  who  fought 
at  Clontarf  in  A.  D.  1014,  the 
siirname  0'Cearbhail,  in  English 
O'Carr0ll,  is  derived.]  son  of 

26.  Aedh,  son  of 

27.  Dublaer,  son  of 

28.  Cnaimhin,  son  of 

29.  Maenach,  son  of 

30.  Sechnasach,  son  of 

31.  Angidh,  son  of 

32.  Ultan,  son  of 

33.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

34.  Altin,  son  of 
3ò.  Lonann,  son  of 
36.  Indach,  son  of 
37*.  Fiach,  son  of 

38.  Tal,  son  of 

39.  Meachar,  son  of 

40.  Amruidh,  son  of 

41.  Druidh,  son  of 

42.  Eli  Eigh-derg,  from  whom  the 
tribe-name  Eli  is  derived,  son  of 

44.  Erc,  son  of 

45.  Sabarnach,  son  of 

46.  Imgon,  from  whose  brother  Tadg 
sprang  the  sept  of  0'Meagher,  son 
of 

48.  Connla,  son  of 

49.  Tadg.    [This  Tadg  had  another 

son  named  Cormac  Galeng,  from 
whom  sprang  the  0'Hara3  and 
0'Garas,  and  also  one  of  the 
septs  named  0'Flannagan,  0'Dul- 
chonta,  in  English  Delahunty,  the 
OTJorcorans  of  this  tribe,  and  the 
COasies  of  Broàgh.]  son  of 

50.  KiAN,  the  founder  of  ali  the  tribes 

ofthe  Kiannachta,  son  of 
61.  Òlild  Olum,  K.  U.Seg  No.  39, 
Pedigree  of  Mao  Carthy  More, 


AlDDENDA. 

I. 

PEDIGREE   OF  SIR   DANIEL  O'CARR0LL, 

in  the  order  given  by  Dermod  0'0on- 
nor,  in  his  "  Keating." 

1.  Daniel  and  John,  sonsof 

2.  Sir  Daniel,  knight  of  St.  Jago,  in 

Spain,  son  of 

3.  John,  son  of 

4.  Daniel,  son  of 

5.  Donough,  son  of 
6.^ian,  son  of 

7.  Tadg,  son  of 

8.  Donough,  son  of 

9.  Maelruanaidh,  &G.~See  No.  8,  Ped- 

igree of  0'Carroll  of  Eli, 


The  Pedigree  of  0'Gara,  taken 
from  the  Epistle  Dedicatory,  where- 
in  Brother  Miohael  0'Clery  in- 
scribes  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 
ters  to  Fergal  0'Gara,  chief  of 
that  sept,  A.  D.  1634. 
Having  referred  to  the  munifi- 
cence  of  0'Gara,  who  had  cnabled  him 
and  his  coUaborators  to  collect  mate- 
riais for  their  great  work,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  close,  that  last  of  Ire- 
land's  Chief-Historians  says  : — "  For 
every  good  that  will  result  from  this 
book,  in  giving  light  to  ali  in  general, 
it  is  to  you  that  thanks  should  be 
given,  and  there  should  exist  no  won- 
der  or  surprise,  jealousy  or  envy  at  any 
good  that  you  do,  for  you  are  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  son  of  Miledh,  from 
whom  descended  thirty  of  the  kings  of 
Ireland,  aiid  sixty-one  saints ;  and  to 
Tadg,  son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  Olum, 
from  whom  eighteen  of  these  saints  are 
sprung,  you  can  be  traccd  generation 
by  generation.  The  descendants  of 
Tadg  branched  out  and  iiihabited 
various  parts  throughout  Ireland, 
namely,  the  race  of  Cormac  Galeng 
in  Luighni  Connacht,  from  whom 
ye,  the  Muinter  Gadhra  {Garo),  the 
two  Ui  h-Eadhra  in  Oounaught,  and 
0'h-Eadhra  {0'Hara)  of  the  Ruta, 
O'0arron  of  Eli,  0'Mechair  in  TJi  Gai- 
rin,  íxnd  the  Kianachta  of  Glen-Geim- 
hin.  As  a  proof  of  your  coming  from 
this  noblo  blood  we  have  meutioned, ' 
here  is  your  pedigree,  O  Fergal  O'- 
Gadhra,  thou  son  of 
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2.  Tadg,  son  of 

3.  Olild,  son  of 

4.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

5.  Eogan,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

7.  Eogan,  son  of 

8.  Tomaltach  Og,  son  of 

9.  Tomaltach,  son  of 

10.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

11.  Eaighni,  son  of 

12.  Congalach,  son  of 

13.  Donnslebi,  son  of 

14.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

15.  Donnslebi,  son  of 

16.  Concobar,  son  of 

17.  Ruarc,  son  of 

18.  Gadhra,  from  whom  the  Muintei 

Gadiíra   (the    0'Garas)  are  sur- 
named,  son  of 

19.  Glethnechan,  son  of 

20.  Saergus,  son  of 

21.  Bec,  son  of 

22.  Flaithius,  son  of 

23.  Taichleaeh,  son  of 

24.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

25.  Diarmaid,  son  of 


26.  Finnbarr,  son  of 

27.  Brenann,  son  of 

28.  Nadfraech,  son  of 

29.  Fiden,  son  of 

30.  Fidchuir,  son  of 

31.  Art  Corb,  son  of 

32.  Niadh  Corb,  son  of 

33.  Lui,  from  whom  the  Luighni  are 

named,  son  of 

34.  Tadg,  kc.—See  No.  49,  Pedigree 

of  0'Carroll  of  EIL 

Note. — Some  generations  between 
Lui  and  Oormac  Galeng,  son  of  Tadg, 
have  been  omitted  or  skipped  over  in 
this  pedigree.  It  would  appear  also 
that  some  extra  names  have  been  in- 
troduced  by  Derraod  0'Connor,  or  some 
one  else,  into  the  pedigree  of  0'Oarroll, 
in  order  to  make  out  Donncadh,  King 
Oirghialla,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
chiefs  of  Eli.  0'Halloran  classe?  the 
septs  of  MacKeogh,  0'Riardon,  and 
0'Corcoran,  as  of  the  race  of  Kian. — ■ 
Ed. 


CHAPTEE    IV. 

THE    GEN-EALOGY  OF  THE   POSTERITY   OF   IR,   SOK    OF    MILEDH 
OF   ESBAIISr,    DOWK   HERE, 

Those  of  the  descendants  oflr  that  left  offspring  after  them  were  diiefly  two, 
namely,  Conall  Keàrnach  and  Fergus  Mac  Roigh. 

From  Conall  Keàrnach  carne  Mac  Aengusa,  anglicised  Magemns^  and 
0'Morda,  AngUcísel  O' More  and  O^Moots,  witk  their  correlatives. 

From  Fergus  sprang  the  0'Concobhair  Kiarraidhe,  anglicised  0'Connor 
Kerry,  the  0'Concobhair  Corcamruadh,  anglicised  0'Connor  Corcomrcef  aud 
0'Fergail,  angliased  0'Ferrall  and  0'Farrell^  with  their  correlatives, 

Echmiledh,  son  of 


PEDIGREE     CP     MAGENNIS,    CP    UI-    EÂ- 
THACII   ULADH,   HERE. 

1.  Art  Ruadh,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Domnall  Og,  son  of 

4.  Domnall  Mor,  son  of 
6.  Aedh,  son  of 

6.  Art,  son  of 

7.  Aedh ;    f  The  MS.  copies  begin  the 

series  with  Donncadh,  hrother  of 
this  Aedh.  The  above  seven  names 
arefound  in  Dermod  0'Connor's 
translation. — Ed.]  son  of 

8.  Art  na  Madhmann,  son  of 

9.  Murkertach,  son  of 

10.  Biagan,  son  of 


11. 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Gilla-Coluim,  son  of 

14.  Dubinnsi,  son  of 

15.  Aedh  Remhar,  son  of 

16.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

17.  Echmiledh,  son  of 

18.  Aengus  Og  Magennis,  in  Irish, 
Mac  Aengusa,  Thejirst  ofthis  sur- 
name,  son  of 

19.  Aengus  Mor,  from  whom  is  the 

name  Magennis  derived,  son  of 

20.  Echmiledh,  son  of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Aengus,  son  of 

23.  Adita,  son  of 

24.  Laignenn,  son  of 
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25.  Blaílimac,  son  of 

26.  Domiiall,  son  of 

27.  Concobar,  son  of 

28.  Brosal  Bèl-derg,  son  of 

29.  Fergu3,  son  of 

30.  Aedan,  sen  of 

31.  Mongan,  son  of 

32.  Saran ;  [Of  tho  posterity  of  this 
is  Mac  Oartan. 

Note. — According  to  Dr.  0'Dono- 
van,  ths  Mac  Cartans,  of  Kinel  Fagh- 
artaigli,  now  Kioelarty,  are  descended 
from  Oaelbadh,  brother  of  Eocaidh 
Coba,  montionGd  further  on.  The  se- 
ries is  evidently  defective  in  this  p^ace, 
for  olther  this  is  not  the  Saran,  King 
of  Uladh,  and  ancestor  of  Magennis, 
who  was  coteraporary  with  St.  Pa- 
trick,  or  some  of  the  links  connectiug 
hini  with  Cronn  Badraei  have  been  lelt 
out  by  Keating  or  his  transcribers. 
The  name  Mongan  occurs  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  Congal  Claen,  King  of  Uladh, 
as  that  of  one  of  the  brotiíers  of  his 
father,  Sgannlan  of  the  Broad  Shield. 
TTie  series  runs  thns  :  1,  Congal,  siain 
at  Magh  Rath,  A.  D.  637  ;  2,  Sgann- 
lan, brother  of  Mongan — the  latter 
was  slain  626  ;  3,  Fiachna  Lurgan,  or 
Fiachna  Finn  ;  4,  Baedan ;  5,  Eo- 
caidh, who  died  in  553 ;  6,  Connla  ; 
7,  Mani  ;  8,  Fothadh  ;  9,  Connla, 
cotemporary  with  St.  Patrick ;  10, 
Caelbadh  ;  11,  Cronn  Badi-aei.  The 
editor'3  MSS.  make  Saran  son  of  Cael- 
badh ;  0'Connor's  translation  gives 
the  names  raarked  33,  34,  35.]  soa  of 

33.  Mani,  son  of 

34.  Fothadh,  son  of 

35.  Conall,  son  of 

36.  Caelbadh,  king  of  Ulidia  for  íif- 
teen  years,  and  monarch  of  Ire- 
land  íbr  one,  slain  A.  D.  3õ8,  son  of 

37.  Crvonn  Badraei,  king  of  ali  Uladh, 
son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Cobha,  from  whoni  is 
derived  the  tribe-name,  Ui  Eath- 
hach  Coba,  son  of 

39.  Liigaidh,  son  of 

40.  lioss,  K.  U.,  son  of 

41.  Iracadh,  K.  U.,  son  of 

42.  Feidlimidh,  K.  U.,  son  of 

43.  Cas,  son  of 

44.  Fiacaldh    Alcaide,   K.  U.,   from 

whom  the  Dal  Araidc,  or  Dalara- 
dians,.  have  their  namo,  son  of 


45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 

51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 


59. 

60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 

76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 


Aengns  Gaibnen,  K.  U.,  son  of 
Fergus  Foghhirs.  or  Galini,  son  of 
Tibradi  Tirech,  K.  U.,  A.  D.  181, 
son  of 

Bresal  Brec,  son  of 
Ferb,  son  of 

Mal,  K.  U.  for  thirty-five  years,  and 
monarch  of  Ireland  for  four,  son  of 
Rochraide,  son  of 
Cathbadh,  s;)n  of 
Giallcadh,  son  of 
Duncadh,  son  of 
Fiuncadh,  son  of 
Muredach,  son  of 
Fiacaidh  Finnnmnais,  son  of 
Irial  Gluiimai',  K.  U . ;  [The brother 
of  this  Irial  was  Laeigíiscch  Kenn- 
mor,  from  wh  )m  the    CMoores 
of  Leix  have  spraiig.]  son  of 
Conall  Keárnaeh,  Knight  of  the 
Red  Brandi,  son  of 
Amirghin,  son  of 
Cas,  son  of 

Fiacaidh  or  Factna,  son  of 
CapI,  son  of 

Ginga.     [Rosa  Ruadh,  the  father 
of  Fergus  Mac  Roigh,  was  the 
brother  of  Ihis  Ginga.]  son  of 
Rudraido  Mor,  Momtrch  of   Ire- 
land,  from  whom  the  Clanna  Rud- 
raide  have  tlioir  namc,  son  of 
Sithrighe,  son  of 
Dubh,  son  of 
Fomhar,  son  of 

Argedmar,  Monarch  of  Ireland, 
son  of 

Siorlamh,  Monarch    of    Ireland, 
son  of 

Finn,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of 
Bratha,  son  of 
Labraidh,  son  of 
Carbri,  son  of 

Ollamii  Fodla,  Monarch  of  Ire^ 
land, son  of 

Fiacaidh  Finnsgothach,  Monarch 
of  Ireland,  son  of 
Sedna,  monarch  of  Ireland,  son  of 
Artri,  son  of 
Ebric,  son  of 
Eber,  son  of 
Ir,  son  of 

Miledh  of  Esbain,  àc—Ses  No, 
87,  Pedigres  of  Mac  Caríliij  Mor. 


Note. — Of  tho  same  descent  with 
Mageunia  were  also  tlia  0'LaYer'*c« 
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0'Garvcys,  Ward3,or  Mac-an  Blairds, 
tbe  Mac  Gilla  Kiabliaigh  (perhaps 
Mac  Gilroy,)  and  several  others. 


TtlE     PEDIGREE     OF    o'CONNOR     KERRY, 
HE  RE. 

1.  Cathal  Paiadh,  who  wcnt  to  France 

iu  1G92,  whcn  the  nobles  of  Irelaiid 
werc  íbrced  to  flee  thither,  sou  c4' 

2.  Goneobar  C;ini,  son  of 
8.   Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Donncadh  Mael ;  (ínstead  of  Donn- 

cadh  Mae],  another  copy  and 
0'Connor,  u\  li  is  translaticn,  trace 
the  liiie  IVoíii  liis  b)'other,  Conco- 
bar Finn,  through  Concobar 
Bacach,  to  Sea<iban  an  Fhioua, 
or  John  of  the  Wine.)  son  of 

5.  Concobar,  son  of 
().   Seaghan,  son  of 
7.. 'Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Concohai-,  son  of 

9.  Concobar,  son  of 
;10.  Diarniaii],  son  of 

11.  ^bilhpiniam,  or  Mahon,  son  of 

12.  Dhu-inaiil  Sluagadi,  son  of 

10.  Concobar,  son  of 

14.  J^íalhganiahi,  son  of 

15.  Core,  son  of 

16.  Maclktha,  (TConnor,  or  0'Con- 

cobaii\  who  was  slain  at  Clontarf, 
A.  D.  1014,  son  of 
10.   Mui-edach,  son  of 

20.  CoNcoBAii,  from  whom  tbe  namo 
is  derived,  son  of 

21.  Gathal,  son  of 

22.  Aedh;  son  of 

23.  Tadg,  son  of 

24.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

25.  Culuachra,  son  of 

26.  Diarmaid,  son  of 
^27.  Concobar,  son  of 

28.  Finn,  son  of 

29.  MaoIs?chlainn,  son  of 

30.  Flaiin  Fcarna,  soa  of 

31.  Cohnan,  son  of 

32.  Cobthach,  son  of 

33.  Recta  Brath,  son  of 

34.  Maeltuili,  son  of 

35.  Aedíi  Logha,  son  of 

36.  Darthaclit,,son  of 

37.  Senasg-,  son  of  - 

38.  Recta  or  Reclitacb,  son  of 

39.  Ferba,  son  of 

40.  Imcadh,  soq  of 


41.  Ebric,  son  of 

42.  Mocbdaini,  son  of 

43.  Umlaibh,  son  of 

44.  Mesmcon,  son  of 

45.  Sabhal  or  Saul,  son  of 

46.  Mogh-Art,  son  of 

47.  Oirbsenmar,  or  Orb  Senmar,  son  of 

48.  Eocaidh,  son  of 

49.  Artri,  son  of 

50.-  Eochamain,  or  Aglmamain,  son  of 

51.  Fiadmain,  son  of 

52.  Delbnaei,  son  of 

53.  Enna,  son  of 

54.  Lamni,  (called  son  of  Ulsacb.  son 
of  Tambain  by  Dcrmod  0'Con- 
nor,)  son  of 

55.  Astamiin,  son  of 

56.  Mogh-Tacth,  son  of 

57.  Kiar,  son  of 

58.  Fergus  Mac  Roigb,  K.  U.  [Ho 
was  called  Mac  Roigb  from  bis 
motber.  ]  son  of 

59.  Rosa  RuAbn,  son  of 

CO.  Rudraide,  monarch  ofTreland,  &c. 
— See  No.  ^^  Pedigree  of  Magen- 
nis.         '  4$" 
From  Kiar  (Keear)  son  of  Fergus  Mac 
Roigh,    the  Kiarraidhe,    i.   e.  tlío 
race  of  Kiar,   liavc  their  name. 
llence  comes   the  modern  tcrm, 
Kerry.    Son  of  Fergus,  son  of  Ro- 
sa Ruadii  was  Coic,  from  whom 
sprang   0'Connor  of  Corconn-oe, 
0'Lochlin    of    Burren,    and    the 
Muinter  Ar^.'a  and  Muniter  Fhith- 
bertaigh  of  Noi'th  Mnnster.   From 
Conmac,  son  of  Core,  spíang  lho 
Mac  Rannells,  or  Reynolds,  and 
the    0'Farrells,    wilb    iheir    cor- 
relativos.    Of  the  race  of  ir,  son 
of  Miledh,  are  also  the  Muinter 
Maninn,  or  0'Mannings,  the  Muin- 
ter Eocadh,  or  Mac  Keogli?,  tbe 
Muinter  Kethirn,  or  K.earn.s,  and 
the  Olann  Mie  an  Bhaird,  or  Mao 
Wards. 
Note.— The  CDuggans  and  0'Cos- 
grans  of  Fera  Maigbe  Feni,  and  tbe 
0'CathaiIs,  or  0'Cahils,  of  Kerry,  aro 
of  the  same  stock  with  the  COonnors 
Kerry.      Of   this  race  arj  also    the 
0'Lalor3  of  Laeighis,  of  the  same  raco 
with  the  0'Moro3.     In  this  t3rritory 
thero  were  sevon  sspts  of  the  descend- 
ants  of  Laeigbsech  Kann-mor,  of  tha 
line  of  Ir.— Ed. 
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OHAPTER  V. 

THE   GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTEKITY  OF  ERIMnOíí-,  DOWN  HERE- 

luGANi  Mor  is  the  source  whence  sprang  ali  that  lives  of  the  progeny  Oi 
Erimhon.  AU  the  cliildren  of -lugani  passed  away  without  leaving  any  off- 
spring  with  tlie  exception  of  two,  namely  Laegari  Lorc  and  Cobthach  Cael 
Breàgh.  The  race  of  Erimhon' settled  in  Leinster  is  descended  from  Laegari ; 
and  the  race  of  Erimhon  in  Leth  Cuinn  from  Cobthach  Cael  Breàgh. 

23.  NiALL  Glun-dubh,  E.  H,  from 
whom  the  0'Neills  have  taken 
their  name,  son  of 

24.  Aedh  Finn-liath,  E.  H.,  son  of 

25.  Niall  Calli,  E.  H.,*  son  of 

26.  Aedh  Oiruighe,  E.  H.,  son  of 

27.  Niall  Frasach,  E.  H.;  (From  Con- 
cobar,  the  brother  of  this  Niall 
Frasach,  sprang  0'Cathain,  in 
English,  0'Kane.)  son  of 

28.  Fergal,  son  of 

29.  Maelduin,  son  of 

30.  Maelsithrigh,  son  of 

31.  Aedh  Uaridnach,  E.  H.,  son  of 

32.  Domnall  Il-chelgach,  E.  H.,  son  of 

33.  Miirkertach  Mor  Mac  Erca,  E.  H. 
(This  Murkertach  had  a  brother 
named  Mani,  from  whom  sprang 
0'Gormledha,  in  English,  0- 
Gormley.)  son  of 

34.  Mm-edach,  son  of 

35.  Eogan  ;  (This  Eogan,  or  Owen, 
had  five  sons  who  left  posterity 
after  them,  namely,-  Muredach, 
Olild,  Fergus,  Fcidlimidh  and 
Eocaidh  Binnicc.  Of  the  offspring 
of  Muredach  is  the  stock  of  this 
branch,  i.  e.  the  Mac  Lochlins, 
0'Neiils,  Mac  Sweeneys,  0'Don- 
nellies  and  their  correlatives.  Of 
the  posterity  of  Olild,  son  of 
Eogan,  are  the  Muinter  Kellaigh  ; 
of  the  posterity  of  Fergus,  son  of 
Eogan,  is  0'Conuor  of  Magh  Itha  ; 
of  the  posterity  of  Fcidlimidh,  son 
of  Eogan,  is  0'Duibhdiorma,  or 
0'Dooyirma,  and  0\Slevin ;  of 
the  posterity  of  Eocaidh  Binnicc, 
son  of  Eogan,  are  the  Kinel  Bin- 
nic.  From  this  Eogan  the  names 
Tir  Eogain,  or  Land  of  Eogan,  in 
English,  Tyrone,  and  Kinel  Eog- 
ain, or  Tribe  of  Eogan,  are  deriv- 
ed.  His  posterity  are  also  called 
the  Northern  Eugenians  by  some 
writers  inforeign  tongues.)  son  of 

36.  Niall  of  the  Niile  Hostages,  E.  H, 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'nEILL,  WITH  EVERY 
LIMB  THAT  BRANCHED  THEREFROM,  UP 
TO  NIALL,  DOWN   HERE. 

1.  Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  or  Hugh,  son  of 

3.  Ferdorcha,  son  of 

4.  Oonn  Bacach,  son  of 

5.  Henry,  son  of 

tí.  Eogan  j  (At  this  Eogan  branches 
off  the  family  of  Fcidlimidh  Euadh 
0'Neill.)  son  of 

7.  Niall  Og,  son  of 

8.  Niall  Mor,  son  of 

9.  Aedh,  son  of 

10.  Domnall,  son  of 

11.  Brian  Catha  an  Duin,  i.  e.  Brian 
ofthe  Battle  of  Dowa,  son  of 

12.  Niall  Euadh,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  called  the  Macaemh  Toin- 

lesg,  son  of 

14.  Murkertach  of  Magh  Lini,  son  of 

15.  Tadg  Glinni,  son  of 

16.  Concobar  na  Fiodbaighe,  son  of 

17.  Domnall,  i.  e.  the  Og-damh,  son  of 

18.  Aedh  Athlarah  ;  (This  Aedh  Ath- 
lamh  had  a  son  named  Donnslebi, 
from  whom  sprang  the  sept  of  Mac 
Suibni  Fanaitt,  in  English,  Mac 
Sweeney  of  Fanaid,  and  from  it 
sprang  Mac  Suibni  na  d-Tuadh,i.  e. 
Mac  Sweeney  of  the  Battle  Axes, 
and  Mac  Sweeney  Banagh.)  son  of 

19.  Flathbertach  an  Trosdain,  son  of 

20.  Muredach  Midach,  son  of 

21.  Domnall  0'Neill  of  Ard  Macha, 
E.  H. ;  (This  Domnall  had  a 
brother  named  Aedh,  from  whom 
sprang  the  Clann  Aedha  Buidhe, 
i.  e.  the  0'Neill  of  Claneboy. 
Domnall  was  the  first  of  the  race 
that  was  called  0'Neill,  hebeing 
grandson  of  Niall  Glun-dubh.)  son 
of 

Murkertach  na  g-Cochall  g-Croi- 
kenn,  i.  è.  Murkertach  of  the 
Leather  Cloaks,  son  of 


22. 
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(Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages  had 
eiglit  sons,  namely,  Laegari,  R.  H., 
Eogan,  Fiacaidh,  Enna,  Carbiii, 
Mani,  Conall  Gulban,  and  Conall 
Cremthanni.    From  Laegari.  mo- 
narch  of  Ireland,  on  St.  Patrick's 
arrival  therein,  descends  0'Ooin- 
delbain,  called  in  Engliah,  0'Kin- 
delan    and    0'Quínlivan ;     from 
Eogan  sprang  the  stock  of  tliis 
branch  ;  of  the  posterity  of  Mani 
are  the   following  septs,  namely 
the    Sinnach,    1.    e.    the    Fox, 
whose  family  name   was  origin- 
ally    0'Catharnaigh,    0'Hagan, 
CRonan,  i.  e.   0'Ronan  of  the 
Ui  Neill  race,  but  not  0'Ronan, 
or  0'Ronayne  of  Munster,  Mac 
Coinmedha,  or  Mac  Conway,  the 
Muintir  Slamhain,  the  0'Duigen- 
an,-  0'Mulconry,    0'Breen,    the 
Muinter  Coiblicain,  0'Siadail,  or 
0'Shiel,  0'Cahalan,  the  Muinter 
Muirghesa,    0'Oarghamua,    now 
Mac   Carron,  and  Mac  Amhal- 
gaidh,  now  Mac  Awley  of  Oal- 
raide ;  from  Conall  Gulban  sprang 
0'Donnell,  with  the  septs  of  that 
tribe,  as  we  shall  set  down  here- 
after  ;  of  the  race  of  Conall  Crem- 
thani  sprang  0'Maelsechlainn,  in 
English,    0'Melaghlin,    and^  the 
branches  of  that  stock.    Of  the 
posterity  of  Oarbri  and  Enna  we 
know  nothing.)  son  of 

37.  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  R.  H.,  son 

of 

38.  Muredach  Tirech,  R.  H.,  son  of 

39.  Fiacaidh  Srabthini,  R.  H.,  son  of 

40.  Oarbri  Liíicar,  R.  H.,  son  of 
il.  Cormac  Ul-fada,  R,  H.,  son  of 

42.  Art  Aeinfer,  R.  H  ,  son  of 

43.  Conu  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  R. 
H.,  sou  of 

44.  Feidlimidh  Rectmar,  R.  H.,sonof 

45.  Tuathal  Tectmar,  R.  H.,  son  of 

46.  Fiacaidh  Finnolaidh,  R.  H.,  son  of 

47.  Feradach  Finn-fechtnach,  R.  H., 

son  of 

48.  Crimthann  Niadh  Nairi,  R.  H., 
son  of 

49.  Lugaidh  Riabh-n-derg,  R.  H.,  son 
of 

50.  The  three  Finns  of  Emhain,  i.  e. 
"  Mac  na  d-Tri  bh-Finn  Emhna.' 
— See  remarks  upon  this  strange 


expression,  under  the  reign  of  the 
said  Lugaidh  and  Eocaidh  Feidr 
lech.)  son  of 

51.  Eocaidh  Feidlech,  R.  H.,  son  of 

52.  Finn, son  of 

53.  Finnlogha,  son  of 

54.  Roighnen  Ruadh,  son  of 

55.  Esamhain  of  Emhain,  son  of 

56.  Blathacta,  son  of 

57.  Labraidh,  son  of 

58.  Enna  Aighnech,  R.  H.,  son  of 

59.  Aengus  Tuirmech  of  Temhair,R. 

H.,  son  of 

60.  Eocaidh  Folt-lethan,  R.H.,  sonof 

61.  Olild  Cas-Fiaclach,   R.  H.,  son  of 

62.  Connla  Oruaidh-chelgach,  R.  H., 
son  of 

63.  lârann  Gleo-fathach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

64.  Melgi  Molbthach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

65.  Cobthach  Cael-Breagh,  son  of 

66.  lugani  Mor,  R.  H..  son  of 

67.  Eocaidh  Buadach,  son  of 

68.  Duach  Laghradi,  R.  H..  son  of 

69.  Fiacaidh  Tolgrach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

70.  Muredach  Bolgrach,  son  of 

71.  Simeon  Brec,  ^R.  H.,  son  of 

72.  Aedgan  Glas,  son  of 

73.  Nuadha  Finn  Fail,  R.  H.,  son  of 

74.  Giallcaidh,  R.  H.,  son  of 

75.  Olild  Olcaein,  son  of 

76.  Siorna  Saeghalach,  R.  H.,son  of 

77.  Dian,  sonof 

78.  Rothectach,  R.  H.,  son  of 

79.  Maen,  son  of 

80.  Aengus  01-mucaidh,  R.  H.,  son  of 

81.  Fiacaidh  Labranni,  R.  H.,  son  of 

82.  Smirgoll,  son  of 

83.  Enboth,  son  of 

84.  Tighernmas,  R.  H.,  son  of 

85.  Follanihan,  son  of 

86.  Ethrial,  R.  H.,  son  of 

87.  Irial  the  Prophet,  R.  H.,  son  of 

88.  Erimhon,  R.  H.,  son  of 

89.  Miledh  of  Esbain,  àc—See  No. 

87,  Pedigree  of  Mac  Carthi/  More, 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF   o'dONNELL  OF  KINEL 
GONAILL,  HERE. 

1.  Aedh,  son  of 

2.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

3.  Aedh,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1600,  and 

whose  son,  Aedh  Ruadh,  fled  to 
Spain,  where  he  died,  A.  D.  1602 
sonof 

4.  Magnus,  son  of 
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6.  Aedli  Dubli,  son  of 
6.  Aedh  Euadh,  son  of 
*7.  Niall  Garbh,  son  of 

8.  Tordelbach  aii  Fhina,  son  of 

9.  Niall  Garbh,  soa  of 

10.  Aedh,  son  of 

11.  Domnall  Og,  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Mor,  son  of 

13.  Eiguechan,  son  of 

14.  Donncadh,  son  of 

15.  Domnall,  son  of 

16.  Aedh,  son  of 

17.  Tadg,  son  of 

18.  Conn,  son  of 

19.  Cathbar,  son  of 

20.  Gilla-Criost  0'Domnaill,  (in  Ençj- 
lish^  C Donnell^  tlie  first  of  the, 
race  that  hore  the  family  name, 
and  loho  died  A. D.  1038,)  son  of 

*  Cathbar,  son  of 
DoMXALL  Moií,  progenitor  of  the 
0'Donnell.s,  icliose  riame  isspelled 
O'  Do m  h n  a  ili,    a  ml   p  ro no  u  nced 
0'Dõnill  hj  th«  Iris\)  son  of 
Eignachan, son  of 
Dalach,    (from    whora  ths    tribo 
Sil    Dalaigh,  take    their  name,) 
son  of 

Murkortach,     (This     Murkertach 
had  twó  brothors,  narady,  Mael- 
duin,  from    whora  has  descended 
0'Boyle,   and     Fíanan,    correcUij 
Fiaman,  frora  whom  has  spmng 
0'Dohcrty.)  son  of 
Kennfaeladh,/Son  of 
Garbh,  son  of 
Ronan,  son  of 

Lugaidh,    ancestor    of   the    Kinel 
Luighdeck,  the  tribe-name  of  this 
Sspt  of  the  Kinel  Conail^  son  of 
Fergus;  (Brother  ofFergus,  son  of 
Sedna,  was  Anmiri,  li.  H.,  father 
of  Aedh,  son  of  Anmiri,  K.  lí. 
from  whom    sprang    0'Muldory 
Mac  Gilla-Finnen  and  0'Galiagh- 
cr.)  son  of 
Sedna,  son  of 
Fergus  Kenn-fada,  son  of 

CONALL  GULBAN,  SOn  of 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  R.  H. 
See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of  CNeUl 
of  Kinel  Eogain, 


21. 
22. 


23. 

24, 


25, 


26. 
27, 
28. 
29, 


30. 


31. 
32, 
33 
34. 


1. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'gALLAGHER. 

Aedh  Og,  who  was  living  in  the  lat« 

ter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and 

was  the  sénior  representaiive  of 

the  race  of  Conall  Gulban,  son  of 
Art,  son  of 
Aedh,  son  of 
Eogan,  son  of 
Art,  sonofx 
Eogan,  son  of 
Edmond,  son  of 
Taathal,  son  of 
Donncadh,  son  of 

John,  son  of 

Nichol,  son  of 

Gilla-Coimdhè,  son  of 

Aedh,  son  of 

Fergal,  son  of 

Donncadh,  son  of 

Nichol,  son  of 

Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

Aedh,  son  of 

Diarmaid,  son  of 
.  Donniall,  son  of 

Amlaeibh,  son.of 

Donncadh  O  Gallchobhair,  in  Eng- 

lish,  0"Gallagher,  son  of 

Magnus,  son  of 

Galcobar,  from  whom  the  name  is 
derived,  son  of 

Rurcan,  son  of 

Ruaidri,  son  of 

Donncadh,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Kcllach,  R,  H.  from  642  to  654, 
son  of 
I.  Maelcoba,  R.  H.  son  of 

Aedh,  R.  H.  son  of 

Anmiri,  R.  H.  son  of 

Sedna,  R.  H.  son  of 
:.  Fergus  Kenn-íada,   &c.     See  No» 
32,  Pedigree  of  0'Donnell, 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  O^DOIIERTY. 

1.  Cathaeir,  otherwise  called  Sir  Cahir 

0'Doherty,  slain  A.  D.  1608,  son 
of 

2.  Seaghan  Og,  son  of 

3.  Seaghan,  son  of 

4.  Feidlimidh,  son  of 

5.  Concobar  Garrach,  sou  of 

6.  Brian  Dubh,  son  of 

7.  Domnall,  soa  of 
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8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 
28. 


Concobar  an  Einígh,  son  of 

Seaghan, sou  of 

.  Domimll,  son  of 

,  Aendilcs,  sou  of 

,  Concobar,  son  of 

,  Domnall,  son  of 

.  Kuadri,  son  of 

Aengus,  sou  of 

Markerlacb,  soifof 

Diannaid,  son  of 

Concobar,  son  of 

Domnall  Finn,  son  of 

Donncadh  Donn,  son  of 

Domnall,  son  of 

Maen!;a1,  son  of 

Donncadh  0'DocliartaigIi  or  0'Do- 

herty,  the  first  that  bore  tbe  fami- 

ly  name,  son  of 

Maengal,  son  of 

DocHARTACH,  from  wliom  tlie  name 

0'Doherty  is  derived,  son  of 

Maengal,  son  of 

FiAMAN,  son  of 

Kenníáeiadh.— fe  No.  26,  Pedi- 
gree of  0'Donnell. 


lisbcd  by  Dr.  0'Donovan  witb  tlio 
batlle  of 'Magii  Katli.  Tlie  ioiiowing 
is  íVom  Dermod  0'Conuor's  translatiou 
of  Keatiug, 

IV. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAGFOGHEGAN. 

1.  Concobar,  or  Connor,  and  Oounla, 
sons  of 
Calbhach,  son  of 
Counla,  son  of 
Conall,  son  of 
Niai^,  son  of 


PEDIGREE  OF  o'bOYLE   OF  BOYLAGH. 

1.  Tordelbacli  Iluadh,  cliief,  son  of 

2.  Tadg  Og,  son  of 

3.  Tadg,  son  of 

4.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

5.  Ni  ali,  son  of 

6.  Tordelbach  Og,  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach  Mor,  son  of 

8.  Niall  Ruadh,  son  of 

9.  Menman,  son  of 

10.  Concobar,  son  of 

11.  Kellach,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

13.  Aendiles  O  Baighill,  in  English, 

0'Boyle,  son  of 

14.  Garban,  son  of 

15.  Baighel,  from  whom  the  namc  is 

derived,  son  of 

16.  Bradagaíí,  son  of 

17.  Murkertach,   &c.      See    No.'  25, 

Pedigree  of  0'Donnelh 

Note. — The  foregoing  three  pedi- 
grees are  arranged  from  those  pub- 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18: 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
'30. 
31. 
32. 

33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 


Hosa,  son  of 
Connla,  son  of 
Concobar,  son  of 
Laighnech,  son  of 
.  Connla,  son  of 
.  Aedh  Btiidhe,  son  of 
.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

Donncadh,  son  of 

Murkertach,  son  of 

Congalach,  son  of 

Congalach,  son  of 

Murivcrtach,  son  of 

Murkertach,  son  of 

C acalma,  son  of 

Anluan,  son  of 

Congalach,  son  of 

Donncadh,  sou  of 

Murcadh,  son  of 

Amalgach,  son  of 

Flann,  son  of 

Eocaidh,  son  of 

Eocaidh,  son  of 

Crimthann,  sou  of 

Gilla-Callain,  sou  of 

A,malgach,  ^on  of 

lluaidri,  sou  of 

Ineirgi  Mac  Eochagain,  or  Ma- 
geoghcgan,  son  of 

Eociiagan,  fi-oni  whom  the  famil/ 
name  is  derived,  sou  of 

,  Cosgarach,  son  of 

,  Amalgach,  son  of 

,  Tuathal,  son  of 
FiACAiDH,  son  of 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  R.  H. 
&c.  See  No.  36,  Pedigree  of 
0'NeilL 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  BRIAK,  SON  OF  EOCAIDH 
MUIGH-MEDOK,   DOWN   HERE. 

EocAiDH  MuiGH-MEDON  had  five  sons,  namely,  Brian,  Fiacaidli  or  Fiachra, 
Olild  and  Fergus,  v/ho  were  the  four  sons  of  Mongfinn,  daughter  of  Fidach  ; 
and  the  fiith  son  was  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  whose  mother  was  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Britain.  And  although  Niail  was  the  youngest  of  the  fíve,  we 
have  rtevartheless  given  him  the  precedence  in  this  genealogy,  because  his  worth 
and  glory  were  the  greatest,  and  because  it  was  his  oíFspring  that  gave  the 
greatest  number  of  kings  to  Ireland.  There  are  two  of  the  sons  of  Eocaidh,  of 
whose  posterity  we  can  find  nq  trace  ;  we  shall  then  give  down  here  the  pedi- 
grees of  those  two  who  left  a  progeny  after  them,  namely,  Brian  and  Fiacaidh 
or  Fiachra. 

I.  of  the  sons  of  Tordelhach  Mor, 

whose  race  is  extinct.]  son  of 
Ruaidri  na  Soighe  Buidhe,  i.  e.  of 
the  Yellow  Hound,  K.  C,  son  of 
Aedh  an  Gai  Bearnaigh,  i.  e.  of 
the  Broken  Spear,  son  of 
Tad^  an  Eich  Ghil,  i.  e.  of  the 
White  Steed,  K.O.;  [Tadg,  of 
the  White  Steed,  had  a  son 
named  Maelruanaidh,  from  whom 
sprang  MacDermott  of  Moylurg, 
and  from  MacDermott  sprang 
MacDonough  of  Tirerril ;  and 
MacDermott  Roe,  from  whom 
sprang  the  two  0'Crowleys  in 
Munster.]  son  of 
Oathal,  son  of 

Ooncobar ;  [Brother  of  this  Con- 
cobar  was  Tadg,  from  whom 
the  Clann  Taidg  are  descended.] 
son  of 

Tadg  0'Ooncobair,  the  first  of  the 
name,  K.  O.;  [It  is  he  that  is 
called  Tadg  of  the  Tower."]  son  of 
Oathal,  son  of  , 

Ooncobar,  K.  C,  A.  D.  879,  from 
whom  the  family  name  is  derived, 
Tadg,  son  of 

Muirgheas,  K.  O. ;  [Brother  to  this 
Muirgheas  was  Diarmaid,  from 
whom  sprang  MacOirechtagh,  in 
EnglisJi  MacGeraghty.]  son  of 
Tomaltach  ;  [Brother  to  this  To- 
maltach  was  Diarmaid,  from 
whom  sprang  MacOoncanuon  and 
0'Fallon.]sonof 

Inrachtach,  K.  O. ;  [Of  the  poste- 
rity of  this  Inrachtach,  is  0'Beirne 
of  Connaught.]  ion  of 
Muredach  Maeil-lethan  ;   [Of  the 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF    O  CONNOR   ROE,    INTO 

WHICH  WE  SHALL  BRING    THE    WHOLE      16. 
RACE    OF     BRIAN,    SON     OF    EOCAIDH 
MUIGH-MEDON,  HERE.  17. 

1.  Oathal  Og,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of  18. 

3.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

4.  Tadg  Buidhe,  son  of 

5.  Oathal  Ruadh,  son  of 

6.  Tadg,  son  of 

7.  Tordelbach,  son  of 

8.  Aedh,  son  of 

9.  Feidiimidh;  [Brother  of  this 
Feidlimidh  was  Tordelbach  Donn, 
from  whom  sprang  0'Oonnor 
Don.]  son  of 

10.  Aedh,  King  of  Oonnaught,  A.  D. 

1309.  son  of 

11.  Eogan,  K.  O.,  in  1274,  son  of 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  K.  O.,  in  1228. 
14-  Oathal  Orobh-derg,  i.  e.  the  Red- 

handed,  K.  O.,  who  died  in  1224, 
son  of 
15.  Tordelbach  Mor,  R.  H.;  [This 
Tordelbach  had  five  sons,  who 
have  left  a  posterity ;  namely, 
Oathal  the  Red-handed,  his 
youngest  son,  from  whom  sprang 
O'0onnor  Roe  and  O'0onnor 
Don ;  Brian  Laighnech,  from 
whom  sprang  0'0onnor  Sligo; 
Aedh  Dali,  from  whom  sprang 
0'Gelbuidhe  (0'Gilvoy) ;  Magnus, 
from  whom  sprang  M'Manus  of 
Tir-Tuathail  {Tirooil) ;  and  Oon- 
cobar na  Midhe,  ancestor  of  Olan 
Con-Aini ;  and  Ruaidri,  the  last 
Monarch  of  Ireland,  and  the  eldest 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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posterity  of  Catlial,  son  of  this 
Muredach,  are  the  septs  of  0'Flan- 
nagan  of  Connaught ;  0'Mulrenin  ; 
and  0'Maclmocheirghe,  in  English 
0'MuImoghery  and  Early,  ofthe 
race  of  Fergus,  son  of  Muredach 
Mael-lethan,  is  MacSamhragain, 
i.  e.  Magauran — sometimcs  trans- 
lated  into  Somers."]  son  of 

28.  Fergus,  son  of 

29.  Puaghallach,  K.  C,  son  of 

30.  Feradach,  K.  0.,  son  of 

31.  Aedh,  K.  C. ;  [Ofthe  posterity  of 
this  Aedh  is  0'Flyn  Lini.]  son  of 

S2,  Eocaidh  Tírmcarna,  K.  C,  son  of 

33.  Fergus  ;    [Of  the  post'3rity  of  this 

Fergus,  are  0'Ruairc  and  MacTier- 
man  ;  from  Fergus  hkewise  sprang 
0'Reilly,  and  MacBrady,  and  Mac- 
Cosnamha,  nnw  translated  Forde  ; 
another  son  of  Fergus  was  Duach 
Teng-umha  (K.  C,  slain  A.  D. 
530),  from  whom  sprang  0'Flah- 
erty,  and  Mac Aedha,  now  translat- 
ed McHugh,  Hughes,  and  Hayes], 

34.  Muredach  Mal,  K.  O.,  son  of 

35.  Eogan  Sriabh,  K.  O.,  son  of 

36.  Duach  Galach,  K.  C,  son  of 

37.  Bkian,  K.  C.  ;  [This:  Brian  had 
a  son  naraed  Oirbsen,  from  whom 
sprang  0'M.alley ;  he  had  another 
son  named  Erca  Derg,  from  whom 
sprang  MacBranan,  MacKeogh, 
and  0'Hanly.  From  him  the 
0'Connors,  0'Ruaircs,  0'ReiUies, 
and  their  correlatives,  took  the 
generic  name  of  TJi  Brixiin  or  Vi 
Br iain.]  son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon,  R.  H.,  &c. 

See  No.  37,  Pedigree  of  0'NeiU. 

I. 

THE  PEDIGEEE  OP  o'cONN0R  DON. 

1.  Cathal  or  Charles,  author  of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  History  of 
Ireland,  born  A.  D.  1710,  son  of 

2.  Bonncadh  or  Denis,  son  of 

3.  Cathal  Og,  son  of 


4.  Cathal,  sgn  of 

5.  Aedh,  son  of 

6.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

7.  Carbri,  son  of 

8.  Eogan  Caech,  son  of 

9.  Feidlimidh  Gencach,  son  of 

10.  TORDELBACH  DONN,  SOU  of 

11.  Aedh,  &c.     See  No.  10,  Pedigree 

of  0'Connor  Roe. 

n. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  0'FLAHERTy,  OF  WEST 
CONNAUGHT. 

1.  Ruaidri  Og,  or  Roderic,  author  of 
the  Ogygia,  son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

4.  Murkertach,  son  of 

5.  Aedh  Og,  son  of 

7.  Aedh,  son  of 

8.  Gilla-dubh,  son  of 

9.  Brian  na  Noinsech,  son  of 

10.  Domnall  na  g-Comthach,  son  of 

11.  Murkertach  an  Chiberi,  son  of 

12.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

13.  Aedh,  son  of 

14.  Ruaidri  of  Loch  Kimi,  son  of 

15.  Muredach   Mor  0'Flathbertaigh, 
in  English,  0'FIaherty,  son  of 

16.  Maelculaird,  son  of 

17.  FiÂTHBERTAOH,  from  whom  *iie 

surname  is  derived,  sou  of 

18.  Emhin,  son  of 

19.  Murcadh,  son  of 

20.  Uromhan,  son  of 

21.  Maenach,  son  of 

22.  Flathniadh,  son  of 

23.  Fiangalach,  son  of 

24.  Flan  Rodba,  son  of 

25.  Amalgaidh,  son  of 

26.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

27.  Colgan,  son  of 

28.  Aedh,  son  of 

29.  Senach, son  of 

30.  Duach  Teng-Umha,  K.  C,  son  of 

31.  Fergus,  son  of 

32.  Muredach  Mael-lethan,  K.  C,  &c. 

See  No.  21,  Pedigree  of  0'Connor 
Roe. 
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T.IÍAPTEE   VII, 


THE   GE2Í-EAL0GY  OF  THE   P03TERITY  OF  riACHEA    SO]^    OP 
KOCAIDH    MUIGH-MEDÕK,  DOWíSr  HEKE. 


THE  P^DTGKEE  OF  0'SIIAUGHNESSY,  HERE. 

1.  Sir  Diarmaitl,  soaof 

2.  Eiiaidri,  sou  of 

3.  Diarniaid,  son  of 

4.  Gilia-Dubb,  son  of 

5.  Diarmaid,  son  of 
C.  Wiliiam,  son  of 

"7.  Seaghan  Baidho,  son  of 

8.  Eogan,  son  of 

9.  Wiliiam,  son  of 

10.  Gilla-na-naeinli,  son  of 

11.  Kuaidri,  son  of 

12.  Giila-na-naemh,  son  of 

13.  Raganall  0'Sechnasaigh,  m  Eng- 

liúj  0'S.'taug/messi/y  or  O^SIuigh- 

nessjj,  son  oi^ 
14  Gelbuidlie.  son  of 
lõ.  Becíinasacii,  ,from  whom  the  0'- 
Seclinasaigji  íã  derived,  son  of 

16.  Donnruidh.  son  of 

17.  Cumaiarlie,  son  of 

18.  FergaC  ^on  of 

19.  Maelkiarain,  son  of 

20.  Cas,  son  of 

21.  Mírq-íz/,  son  of 

22.  Macítuil-i,  son  of 
28    Sithmani,  son  of 

24.  Noch^^a,  or  Nobilc,  son  of 

25.  Eg'ia.  son  of  ' 
Natissdna,  son  of 
Gabran,  or  Garban,  son  of 
Tobacli,  or  Toban,  son  of 
Branaii,  son  of 
Brann  Lcth-dcrg,  son  of 

31.  Murcadli,  son  of 

32.  Aedh,  IVom  wliom  the  Kinel 
Aedha,  ?.  e.,  the  tribe  to  which 
OShaiiglmcssy  belonged,are  called 
son  oí* 

Artgal,  [son  of  tliis  Artgal  was 
Ardgal,  irom  wbom  descends  0'- 
Iloyne  aiid  0'Comhaltan  (Coul- 
ton),  0'Keady,  0'Catbmogha,  m 
E7i(i;l's'i,  O^Coffey  {iiot  the  same 
0'Ccuàíg  cr  Cc^eif  of  the  west  cf 
Cork),ni\á  Mac  Kilkelly.^  From 
Murcadh,  son  of  Aedh,  son  of 
Artgal,  are  descei idcd  0'Branain  of 

Kinel  Aedha  and  0'Clery,]  son  of 


26 


29, 
30 


S3 


34.  Guairi  the  iTospitablo,  K.  G.,  son 
of 

35.  Co'man,  son  of 
36'.  Cobtbacii,  son  of 

37.  Eogan' Aidni;  iFrcm  the  surnome 
of  this    Eogan,    the  scuthern    U 
Fiachrach  were  called    Uí  Fiach 
rach  Aidhnt],  son  of 
v38.  Goibneun,  son  of 

39.  Conall,  son  of 

40.  Eogan,  son  of 

41.  Eocaidh  Brec  [of  tbc  posterity  of 
this  Eocaidh  Brec  are  the  foliow- 
ing  septs,  namely,  0*Miildoon,  O* 
Maelfhogbmbair,  0'Comnn,  O' 
Cregban,  0'Lenan,  OXabilJy,  and 
0'Saanaigb.]  son  of 

''42.  Datbi,  R.  H.  (of  tbe  posterity  of 
Datbi  is  0'I)owda),  son  of 

43.  FiACíiRA  FoLT-sxATnACíi,  from 
wbom  the  Ui  Fiacbrach  are  called, 
son  of 

44.  Eocaidh  Muidi-medon,  R.  H.,  &c. 
—See  No,  Xi^ pedigree  of  0'NeilL 

Note.— The  names  betwcen  Aedh, 
tbe  ancestor  of  the  Kinel  Aedha, 
marked  32,  and  Cobtbacb,  marked  36, 
liave  been  intcrpokned,  as  bas  bcen 
sbown  by  Br.  OTJonovan,  in  bis  noíca 
to  the  tribes  and  ciistoms  of  tbe  Ui 
'Fiachrach.  Colman,  the  falber  of 
Guairi  the  Ilospitable,  was  llie  brotbcr 
of  Aedh,  the  ancestor  of  the  Kinel 
Aedha,  and  Cobtbacb,  son  of  Golbnenn, 
was  their  coramon  father. — Sce  pedigree 
cf  0'Heijne,  hereofter  annexed — ICd. 

ADDENDA. 

I. 

The  Pedigree  of  0'Heyxe,  in  Irish, 
O^k-Eidhin,  cf  Uí  Fiachrach  Aidni. 
From  tbe  Tribes  and  Customs  of  the 
Ui  Fiacbrach. 
1. , Eogan,  son  of 

2.  Aedh  Buidbe,  son  of 

3.  Aedh  Buidbe,  cbief  of  Ui  Fiach- 
rach,  wbo  died  in  1594,  son  cf 

4.  Eogan  Mantacb,  son  c-f 

5.  Edmond,  con  of 
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6.  Flann,  son  of 

7.  Concobar,  son  of 

8.  Brian..  son  of 

9.  Aedli,  son  of 

10.  Murkertach,  son  of 

11.  Donncadh,  son  of 

12.  Aedh,  son  of 

13.  John,  son  of 

14.  Eogan,  son  of 

15.  Gilía^na-naemh,  son  of , 

16.  Gilla-Kellaigli,  son  of 

17.  Aedh,  son  of 

18.  Concobar,  son  of 

19.  Flann,son  of 

20.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

21.  Cugaela,  son  of 

22.  MaelfabaillCh-Eidhin,  in  English, 
CHeyne  and  Hjnies,  whos3  bro- 
ther,  Maelruanaidh,  was  slain  at 
Clontarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

23.  Fiann,  son  of 

24.  Edin,  from  whom  the  family  nalne 
is  derived,  son  of 

25.  Oleirech,  from  whom  the  CCleries 
/   derive  their  name,  they  being  des- 

cended  from  Maelfabaiil,  his  eldest 
son,  son  of 

26.  Kedadach,  son  of 

27.  Cumasgach,  son  of 

28.  Cathmogh,  son  of 

29.  Torpa,  son  of 

30.  Fergal  Aidni,  K.  C.  son  of 

31.  Artgal,  son  of 

32.  Guairi  Aidni,  K.  C,  son  of 

33.  CoLMAN,  K.  O.,  son  of 

34.  Cobthach,  kc—See  No.  36,  Pedi- 
gree of  O'  S-iGughnessy, 

II. 

THE    PEDIGREE  OP    0'CLERY. 

This  was  once  a  chicf  family  of  Ui 
Piachrach  Aidni.  A  branch  of  it  af- 
terwards  became  chief  historians  of  Tir 
Conaill.  Its  members  obtained  pos- 
sessions  in  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
through  their  talents  as  historians  and 
bards. 

1.  Cu-coigcrichi,  or  Peregrine,  one  of 

the  compilers  of  the  Annals  of  the 
Foar  Masters,  who  died  in  A.  D. 
1664,  and  whose  sixth  descendent 
is  now  living,  son  of 

2.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

3.  Mac-con,  son  of 

4.  Cu-coigcrichi,  son  of 

4A 


5.  Diarraaid,  son  of 

6.  Tadg,  son  of 

7.  Diarmaid  of  the  Three  Schools,  son 

of 

8.  Gilla-Riabhach,  son  of 

9.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

10.  Cormac,  who  settled  in  Tir  Coo* 

aill,  A.  D.  1352,  son  of 

11.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

12.  John  Sgiamhach,  son  of 

13.  Domnall,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-Isa,  son  of 

15.  Tadg,  son  of 

16.  Muredach,  son  of 

17.  Tighernach,  son  of 

18.  Gilla-na-nacmh,  son  of 

19.  Domnall,  son  of 

20.  Eogan,  son  of 

21.  Braen,  son  of 

22.  Cugaela,  Chief  of  Ui  Fiacliracli 
Aidni,  died  A.  D.  1025,  son  of 

23.  Gilla-Kellaigh,  Chief  of  Ui  Piach- 
rach Aid;ii,  from  whom  the  sept 
Mac  Gilla  Kellaigh  or  Killikelly, 
has  its  name,  son  of 

24.  Conhalton,  Chief  ofUi  F.  A.,  son 
of 

25.  Maelfabaiil,  Chief  of  Ui  F.  A., 
who  died  A.  D.  887,  son  of 

26.  Cleireoh,  the  progenitor  from 
whom  the  surname  is  derived,  &c. 
— See  No.  25,  Pedigree  of  0'IIeym, 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  o'dOWDA,  OR  O^DOWD 
OF  NORTHERN  TH  FIACHRACH. 

1.  David,  slain  A.  D.  1690,  son  of 

2.  Dathi  Og,  son  of 

3.  James,  son  of 

4.  Dathi,  son  of 

5.  Dathi,  son  of 

6.  Tadg  Riabhach,  chief  of  his  name^ 

slain  A.  D.  1536,  son  of 

7.  Eogan,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

10.  Maelruanaidh,  3on  of 

11.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Cleirech,  son  of 

13.  Sen  Brian,  son  of 

14.  Talthlech  Muaidhe,  son  of 

15.  Maelruanaidh,  son  of 

16.  Donncadh  Mor,  son  of 

17.  Aedh,  son  of 

18.  Taithlech,  son  of 
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19.  Aedh,  son  of 

20.  Murkertach,  son  of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Taithlech,  son  of 

23.  Niall,  son  of 

24.  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 

25.  Maelraanaidh,  son  of" 

26.  Aedh     0'Dubhda,     in     English, 

0'Dowda,  King  of  North  Con- 
naught,  son  of 

27.  Kellach  Mac  Dubhda,  son  of 

28.  DuBtiDA,  from  whom  the  surname 
is  derived,  and  from  whose  brother 
Caemhan  sprang  0'Caemhain,  son 
of 


29.  Conmach,  son  of 

30.  Donncatha,  K.  C.  died  A.  D.  768^. 

son  of 

31.  Cathal,  san  of 

32.  Olild,  son  of 

33.  Donncadh  Murski,  son  of 

34.  Tibradi,  son  of 

35.  Maeldubh,  or  Maelduin,  son  of 

36.  Fiachra  Elgach,  son  of 

37.  Dathi,  E.  H.,  son  of 

38.  Fiachra  Folt-Snathach,from  whom 

ali  the  Ui  Fiachrach  are  called,  &c. 
See  No.  42,  Pedigree  of  Shaugh* 
nessy. 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF    THE    POSTEKITY  OF   EOCAIDH   DURLEIN"  OF 


EocAiDH  DuBLEiN,  son  of  Carbri  Lificar,  and  brother  of  Fiacaidh  Srab- 
thini,  was  the  father  of  the  Three  Golias.  From  Colla  Uais,  the  eldest  brother 
of  these,  came  the  septs  that  bear  the  following  sarnames ;  to  wit,  the  clan  of 
Mac  Donald,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  ;  the  clan  of  Mac  Dugald,  or 
Mac  Dowell ;  the  clan  of  Mac  Sheehy  ;  and  the  Ui  Bresail  Macha. 

From  Colla  Da  Crioch,  sprang  O 'Kelly  of  Ui  Mani,  Mac  Mahon  of  Oir" 
ghialla,  Maguire,  0'Hanlon,  0'Naghtan  {sometimes  called  Norton)  ^  and  0'Madden. 
We  shall  here  give  the  first  place  to  the  clan  of  Mac  Donald. 

I.  12.  Raghnall,  son  of 

13.  Samharli,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-Brighdi,  son  of 

15.  Gilla-Adamnain,  son  of 

16.  Solamh,  or  Solomon,  son  of 

17.  Medraide,  son  of 

18.  Suibni,  son  of 

19.  Niallgus,  son  of 

20.  Mani,  son  of 

21.  Gofraidh,  son  of 

22.  Fergus,  son  of 

22.  Erc,souof 

23.  Crimthann,  son  of 
"24.  Eocaidh,  son  of 

25.  Eric,  son  of 

26.  Cart/iann,  son  of 

27.  Colla  Uais,  R.  H.  son  of 

28.  Eocaidh  Duiblein,  son  of 

29.  Carbri  Lificar,  R.  H.— fe  No,  40, 
Pedigree  of  0'NeilL 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  MAC  DONALD,  I.  E.,  CP 
MAC   SAMHARLI,  EARL  OF  ANTRIM. 

1.  Raghnall,  or  Randal,  son  of 

2.  Samarli,  called  also  Surly,  son  of 

3.  Alasdrum,  Alister,  or  Alexander, 

son  of 

4.  Eoin  Cathanach.  son  of 

5.  Domnall  Ballach,  King  of  the  He- 

brides,  son  of 

6.  Eoin  Mor,  son  of 

7.  Eoin,  son  of 

8.  Aengus  Og,  son  of 

9.  Aengus,  son  of 

10.  Domnall  Og  * ;  (From  this  Dom- 

nall the  name  Mac  Domnaill, 
in  English,  Mac  Donalé,  is  de- 
rived. This  Domnall  or  Donald 
had  a  brother  named  Alasdrum, 
from  whom  sprang  the  clan  of 
Mac  Sheehy,  in  Gaelic,  Clann 
SitJiigh,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of 
Sithach,  son  of  Echduin,  son  of 
Alasdrum,  son  of  Domnall.)  son  of 

11.  Domnall,  son  of 


Note  1. — The  letter  m.  is  silent  in 
this  word,  as  pronounced  by  modems. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  double 
L,  and  double  n  of  the  modera  Irish,  is 
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nearly  aiways  found  written  ld  and  nd 
in  tbe  more  ancient  MSS.  That  the 
D  was  formerly  fally  pronounced  in 
sucli  positioDS,  its  retention  by  the 
Gaels  of  modern  Scotland  in  sucli 
words  as  Dombnald,  Raghnald,  Dubh- 
gald,  whicli  the  Irish  write  and  pro- 
nonnce  Domhnall,  Raghnall,  Dubhgall, 
is  rather  conclusive  proof. — Ed. 

Note  2. — In  this  pedigree  several 
generations  have  been  omitted  in  the 
editor 's  copies,  between  Gofraidh,  or 
Godfrcy,  No.  21,  and  Eric,  son  of  Car- 
thann.  No.  25, — The  names  in  italics 
are  supplied  from  the  Ogygia, 

II. 

THE  PEDIGREE   OF  0'kELLY  OF  UI   MANI, 
HERE. 

1.  fKellach  of  Aughrim,  slain  A.  D. 

1641, son  of 

2.  tTadg  of   Aughrim.     (These   two 

7iames  are  supplied  from  the  pe- 
digree of  the  0'Kelley^  published 
with  the  tribes  and  customs  of 
the  Ui  Mani.)  son  of 

3.  Ferdorcha,  chiefof  Ui  Mani,  son  of 

4.  Kellach,  son  of 
Õ.  Domnall,  son  of 

6.  Aedh  na  Coilli,  son  of 

7.  Uiiiam,  son  of 

8.  Maelsechlainn,  son  of 

9.  Uiiiam  Buidhe,  son  of 

10.  Donncadh  Muimnech,  son  of 

11.  Concobar  Mor,  son  of 

12.  Donnall  Mor,  son  of 

13.  Tadg  Taltenn,  son  of 

14.  Concobar  of  the  Battle,  son  of 

15.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

16.  Tadg,  son  of 

17.  Concobar,  son  of 

18.  Concobar,  son  of 

19.  Tadg  Mor  of  the  Battle  of  Brian, 
slain  at  Clontarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son 
of 

20.  Murcadh  0'Kellaigh,  in  English, 

0'Kelly,  who  died  A.  D.  960,  son 
of 

21.  Aedh,  son  of 

22.  Kellach  or  Ceallach,  from  whom 
the  Ui  Kellaigh  have  their  name, 
son  of 

23.  Finnacta,  son  of 

24.  Olild,  sonof 

25.  Inractach  ;  (This  Inractach  had  a 
brother  named    Cosgarach,  from 


whom  has  sprung  Mac  Aedagaiu, 
or  Mac  Egan.)     Son  of 

26.  Fithkellach,  son  of 

27.  Dluthach,  son  of 

28.  Dicolla ;    [Fithkellach,  son  of  this 

Dicolla,  was  the  ancestor  of  O^Don" 
nellan.)  son  of 

29.  Eogan  'Finn ;  (Brother  to  this 
Eogan  Finn,  was  Eogan  Buadach, 
or  Buac,  from  whom  sprang  0'- 
Madden.)  son  of 

30.  Cormac,  son  of 

31.  Carbri  Crom,  son  of 

32.  Feradach,  son  of 

33.  Crimthann   Cael  {ancestor  of  the 

Cruffons.)  son  of 

34.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

35.  Dallan,  son  of 

36.  Bresal,  son  of 

37.  Mani  Mor,  from  whom  the  Ui  Ma- 
ni or  Hy  Mani  are  called,  son  of 

38.  Eocaidh  Fer-da-ghiall,  son  of 

39.  Domnall,  son  of 

40.  Imcadh;  (This  Imcadh  had 
brothers,  namely,  Degaidh  Dorn, 
from  whom  Mac  Mahon  oíMonagh^ 
an  sprang,  and  also  0'h-lnrach- 
taigh,  in  English,  0'Hanratty ; 
Rocadh,  from  whom  sprang  Ma- 
guire  and  Mac  Tiernan  of  Clan 
Fergail ;  and  Fiachra,  from  whom 
sprang  0'Hanlon  and  0'Niallain.) 
son  of 

42.  CoLLA  Da  Crioch,  son  of 

43.  Eocaidh  Duiblein,&c.—&eJVo.  29, 
Fedigree  of  Mac  Donald. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OP  MAGUIRE,  FROM   DER- 

MOD    o'connor's    translation    of 

KEATING. 

1.  Cuconnacht  Mor,  slain  at  Augh- 

rim, son  of 

2.  Aedh,  son  of 

3.  Brian,  son  of 

4.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

5.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

6.  Cuconnacht,  son  of 

7.  Brian,  son  of 

8.  Philip,  son  of 

9.  Thomas,  son  of 

10.  Aedh,. sonof 

11.  Flathbertach,  son  of 

12.  Donn,  son  of 

13.  Domnall,  son  of 
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14.  Gilla-Críost,  or  Cliristianiis,  son  of  2. 

15.  Donn  Mor,  son  of  3. 

16.  Raghnall  Mac  Uidhir,  in  English,  4. 
Maguire,  son  of  6. 

17.  Uidhir,  frora  whoni  the  sept  has  6. 
taken  its  name,  son  of  7. 

19.  fCairdecli,  son  of  8. 

20.  tOirghiallach,  son  of  9. 

21.  tUidhir,  sou  of  10, 

22.  f  Cairnecli,  son  of  11. 

23.  fLuan,  son  of  12. 

24.  tUairghidladh,  son  of  13. 
2õ.  fCrimthann,  son  of  14. 

26.  tFeidthech,  son  of  15. 

27.  IIoCadh,  son  of  16. 

28.  Colla  Da  Crioch,  àcSee  pedi-  17. 
gree  of  O' Kelly, 

Note. — The  names  tlius  marked  (f)  18. 

seem  to  liave  been  altogether  corrupted  19. 
by   Dermod    O'0onnor,  and    ssveral 
names    have  been  omitted ;    but  no 

pedigree  of  this  ancient  sept  is  imme-  20. 

diately  accessible  to  the  present  editor,  21. 

whereby  he  could  set  it  right.  22. 

Uidher,  from  whom  Maguire  is  call-  23. 

ed,  was,  according  to  0'Flaherty,  son  24. 

of  Serrão,  son  of  Orgiell,  son  of  Uid-  25. 

hir,  son  of  Kernach,  son  of  Muredach  26. 

Meidh,  son  of  Imcadh,  son  of  Colla  Da  27. 

Crioch.  28. 
II. 

THE    PEDIGREE    OP     0'MADDEIí,    OP    SIL  29 

ANMCADHA.  30, 

1    Anmcadh    or   Ambrose,    chief  of 
bis  name,  who  died  in  1637,  son  of 


Domnall,  son  of 
Seaghan,  or  John,  son  of 
Bresal,  son  of 
Seaghan,  son  of 
Murcadh,  son  of 
Eogan,  son  of 
Carrach,  son  of 
Mm-cadh,  son  of 

Eogan  Mor,  son  of 
,  Murcadh,  son  of 

Eogan,  son  of 

Murcadh,  son  of 

Cathal,  son  of 

Madudan,  son  of 

Diarmaid,  son  of 

Madudan      Remhar      0'Madud- 

hain,  now  anglicised    0'Madden, 

son  of ' 

Diarmaid,  son  of 

Madudan    Mor,  the  man    from 

whom  the  surname  is  derived,  son 

of 

Gadhra  Mor,  son  of 

Dunadach,  sonof 

Gadra,  son  of 

Loiugsech, 

Dunadach,  son  of 

Cobthach,  son  of 

Maelduin,  son  of 

Conngalach,  son  of 

Anmcadh,    from  whom    the  Sil 
Anmcadha  are  called,  son  of 
.  Eogan  Buac,  son  of 

Cormac,  êsc.See  No.  30,   Pedi' 
gree  of  O' Kelly. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  POSTERITY  OF  EOCAIDH  FIITIT  AND  FI- 
ACAIDH  SUIGHDI,  THE  BROTHERS  OF  CONN  OF  THE  HUNDRED 
BATTLES,  AND  OF  FIACAIDH  FER-MARA,  SON  OF  AENGUS  TUIR- 
MECH  OF  TEMHAIR,  R.  H.,  DOWN  HERE. 

CoNN  of  the  Hundred  Battles  had  two  brothers,  namely,  Eocaidh  Finn  and 
Fiacaidh  Suighdi.  From  Eocaidh  Finn  sprang  0'Nolan,  and  0'Larkin  ;  and 
from  Fiacaidh  Suighdi  sprang  0'Felan  and  0'Bric,  of  the  Desi  Mumhan. 

Enna  Aighnech,  monarch  of  Ireland,  had  a  brother  named  Fiacaidh  Fer- 
mara,  from  whom  descended  Oonari,  son  of  Mogh  Lamha,  the  son4n-law  of  Conn 
of  the  Hundred  Battles ;  and  it  was  this  Conari  that  was  the  father  of  the 
three  brothers  named  Carbri,  namely,  Carbri  Riada,  Carbri  Musg,  and  Car- 
bri  Baschaein ;  and  it  is  the  posterity  of  these  that  are  called  the  Ernaigh 
Mumhan,  er  ErnaansofMunster. 

From  Carbri  Riada  sprang  the  race  called  Dal  Riada,  to  which  belong  the 
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followíng  septs,  settled  ip  Alba,  namely,  tlie  Kinel  n-Guain,  Mac  Adamnaiu, 
Mac  Eogliain,  Mac  Boithrech,  Mac  Gilia-Eoin,  and  ^ac  Gilía-Lagliman.' 

From  Carbri  Musg,  are  named  ali  the  septs  of  the  Musgraide  that  dwell  in 
Munster,  and  of  tliisrace  is  0'Falvy,  0'Gonnell,  and  0'Shea  of  Desmond,  and 
0'Quirk  of  Musgraide.  From  Carbri  Baschaein,  Corcobaskia  has  its  name. 
but  we  know  nothing  of  his  posterity.'^ 

Note  1. — The  editor  does  not  know  tlie  Englisb  forms  of  these  tribe-names 
2.  The  descendants  of  Carbri  Baschaein  are,  according  to  our  most  judicioua 
antiquarians,  the  0'Donnells  and  0'Baskius  of  the  county  of  Clara. 

29.  Mogh  Lamha,  son  of 

30.  Lugaidh  Ellathach,  son  of 

31.  Dari  Dorn-Mor,  son  of 

32.  Carbri  Finn-mor,  son  of 

33.  Conari  Mor,  R.  H.  son  of 

35.  Edirsgeol,  É.  H.  son  of 

36.  Eogan,  son  of 

37.  Olild,  sou  of 

38.  lar,  son  of 

39.  DegaidhjSon  of 

40.  Sin,  son  of 

41.  Rosin,  son  of 

42.  Tren,  son  of 

43.  Rothren,  son  of 

44.  Mani,  son  of 

45.  Forga,  son  of 

46.  Feradach,  son  of 

47.  Oiild  Eronn,  from  whom  the  Er- 
naigh  were  named,  son  of 

48.  FiACAiDH  Fer-mara,  son  of 

49.  Aengus  Tuirmech,  of  Temhair,  R. 
Jl.—See  No,  60,  Pedigree  cf 
0'NeilL 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  DAL  RIADA,  OF 
ALBA,  HERE. 

1.  Constantine,  King  of  Alba,  or  Mod- 

em Scotland,  A.  D.  99õ,,son  of 

2.  Coillen,  in  967,  son  of 

3.  Dubh,  son  ,of 

4.  Kenneidigh,  or  Kinaeth,  son  of 

5.  Maelcoluim,  son  of 

6.  Constantine,  son  of 

7.  Kenneidigh  or  Kinaeth,  conqueror 

of  the  Ficts,  son  of 

8.  Alpin,  son  of 
9..  Eocaidh,  son  of 

10.  Aedgan  Finn,  son  of 

11.  Domangort,  son  of 

12.  Fergus  Mor  Mac  Eirc,  foundeí'  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Daí  Riada,  in 
Alba,  son  of 

13.  Erc,  son  of 

14.  Eocaidh  Munremhar,  son  of 
lõ.  Aengus  Fert,  son  of 

16.  Feidiimidh  Aislingthech,  son  of 

17.  Aengas  Buidnech,  son  of 

18.  Feidiimidh  Roinic,  son  of 

19.  Sen-Cormaic,  son  of 

20.  Cruthluath,  son  of 

21.  Fidfergi,  otherwise  Finncadh,  son 
of 

22.  Egar  Kerr,  son  of 

23.  Eocaidh  Andoid,  son  of 

24.  Fiacaidh  Cathmael,  son  of 
2õ.  Foirdèd,  son  of 

26.  Erc,  son  of 

27.  Carbri  Riada,  son  of 

28.  Conari  R.  H.,  son  of 


Note. — Keating  has  followed  the 
Scotch  genealogists  in  the  names  that 
connect  Fergus,  the  founder  of  the  Dal- 
Riada  of  Scotland,  with  Carbri  Ria- 
da. According  to  0'Flaherty,  the 
Irish  genealogists  say,  that  Eocaidh, 
father  of  the  said  Erc  or  Eric,  was  sou 
of  Aengus  Fer,  son  of  Fergus  Ulidh, 
son  of  Eocaidh  Fortamhail,  son  of 
Feidiimidh  "Lamh-doid,  son  of  Kinga, 
son  of  Guairi,  son  of  Finntan. 


CIIAPTER   X. 

THE  GENEALOGY  OF  THE  MEN  OF  LEINSTER  OF  THE  LINE  OF 
ERIMHON,  DOWN  HERE. 

CoBTHACH  Cael-Breagh,  had  a  brother  named  Laegari  Lorc,  from  whom 
have  descended  the  Leinster.  tribes  of  the  line  of  Erimhon.  Of  these  we  shall 
give  precedence  to  the  Caemhanaigh,  i.  e.  the  0'Kavanaghs. 
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THE  PEDIGREE    OF   0'kAVANAGH^    HERE. 

1.  Murcadh,  son  of 

2.  Domnall  Spainech,  son  of 

3.  Cathaeir  Carrach,  son  of 

4.  Murkertach,  son  of 
6.  Art  Euidhe,  son  of 

6.  Domnall,  son  of 

7.  Gerald,  son  of 

8.  Art  Og,  son  of 

9.  Art,  King  of  Leinster,  son  of 

10.  Murkertach;  (Th  is  Murkertach  had 
a  brother  named  Art,  from  whom 
has  descended  the  Sliocht  Diar- 
mada  Lamh-dirg,  i  e.,  the  poster ity 
of  Diarmaid,  the  Red  Handed  ;  to 
wit,  Murcadh,  son  of  Brian,  and 
the  branches  of  his  kindred.)  son 
of  ^ 

11.  Maurice,  son  of 

12.  Murkertach,  son  of 

13.  Domnall  Caemhanach,  from 
whose  surname  the  Ui  Caeraha- 
naigh,  in  English,  the  0'Kava- 
naghs,  take  their  name ;  (This 
Domnall  had  two  brothers,  namely, 
Art,  put  to  death  by  Euaidri 
0'Concobar,  King  of  Ireland,  in 
A.  D.  1170,  who  left  no  posteritj, 
and  Enna,  who  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  0'Kinshellaghs.)  son  of 

14.  Diarmaid  na  n-Gall,  i.  e.  Dermod 

ofthe  Gaulsor  Stmngers,  King  of 
Leinster,  from  A,  D.  1135  to 
11 71 ;  (Brother  to  this  Diarmaid 
na  n-Gall,  was  Murcadh  of  the 
Gaels,  or  Irish,  from  whom  sprang 
Mac  David  Mor,  otherwise  called 
Mac  Damore  V.—Itwas  this  Mur- 
cadh that  was  elected  King  of  Lein- 
ster upon  the  expulsion  of  Diar- 
maid, A.  B.  1166.)  son  of 

15.  Donncadh,  son  of 

16.  Murcadh,  appointed  King  of  the 
Danes  of  Dublin,  and  from  whom 
the  Míic  Murroughs  are  called, 
son  of 

17.  Diarmaid,  K.  L.  and  called  by 
somo  writers  monarch  of  Ireland, 
son  of 

18.  Donncadh,  called  Mael  na  m-Bo, 

K.  L.,  son  of 

19.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

20.  Domnall,  son  of 

21.  Kellach,  son  of 

22.  Kinaeth,  son  of 


32 
33. 


36 


23.  Carbri,  son  of 

24.  Aedh,  son  of 

25.  Ruaghalach,  son  of 

26.  Oncu.  son  of 

27.  Faelcu,  son  of 

28.  Faelan,  son  of 

29.  Silan,  son  of 

30.  Eogan  Caech,  son  of 

31.  Nathi;  (From  Fergus,  son  of 
Eogan  Goll,  son  o/ this  JSTathi  des- 
cend  the  Muinter  Maeilriain,  i.  e. 
the  0'Ryans  or  0'Mulryans  of 
Owney  in  Tipperary.)  son  of 

.  Orimthann,  K.  L.  son  of 
Emia  Kennselach,  K.  L.;son  of 
(This  Enna  Kennselach,  had  a 
son  named  Feidlimidh,  from  whom 
sprang  0'Murphy  and  0'Dowling.) 
Bresal  Belach,  son  of 
Fiacaidh  Bacheda.  (Of  the  pog- 
terity  of  Fiacaidh  Bacheda,  are 
0'Byrne  and  0'Toole.)  son  of 
Cathaeir  Mor,  R.  H. ;  (Son  of 
this  Cathaeir  Mor,  was  Rosa 
Falghi,  ancestor  of  0'Oonnor 
Falghi,and  from  0'Connor  Falghi 
sprang  0'Dunn,  0'Dempsey,  and 
Mac  Colgan.  Another  son  of 
Cathaeir  Mor,  was  Dari  Barrach, 
from  whom  sprang  0'Gorman.) 
son  of 

Ferdlimidh  Firurglas,  K.  L.,  son  of 
Cormac  Gelta-gaeth,  K.  L.,  sonof 
Niadh-Corb,  K.  L.  son  of 
Cu-Corb,  K.  L.;  (Son  of  this  Cu- 
Corb  was  Carbri  Clutheear,  from 
whom  sprang  0'Dwyer,  of  Kilna- 
managh.)  son  of 
Mogh-Corb,  K.  L.  son  of 
Concobar  Abra-Ruadh,  R.  H.,  son 
of 

Finn  the  Poet,  K.  L.,  son  of 
Rosa  Ruadh,  K,  L.  son  of 
Fergus  Fargi,  K.  L.  son  of 
Nuadha  Nect,  R.  H. ;    (This  Nu- 
adha  had  three  sons,  namely,  Fer- 
gus Fargi,  from  whom  has  sprung 
the  stock  of  this  branch  ;  Baeis- 
gni,  from  whom  descended  Com- 
hal,  the  father  of  Finn  Mac  Com- 
hail,   commonly  called  Fingal   by 
the  Anglo- Scotcíi;  and  Gnathallach. 
Bani,  daughter    of  Sgal   Balbh, 
King  of  Sagsa,  was  the  mother 
both  of  Comhal  and  of  Feidlimidh 
Rectmar,  monarch  of  Ireland, 


41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
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47, 

48, 
49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
Õ9. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 


Sedna  Sithbac,  K.  L.  son  of 
Lugaidh  Lotlifinii,  K.  L.  son  of 
Bresal  Brec,  K.  L. ;  [This  Bresal 
Brec  had  a  son  named   Oonnia, 
fromwhora  sprang  the  kings  of 
Osraide,  now  called  Ossory,  as  we 
sliall  hereafter  explain.]  soa  of 
Fiaoaidh  Fobrec,  son  of 
Olild  Glas,  son  of 
Fiaoaidh  Foglas,  son  of 
Nuadlia  Follamliain,  son  of 
Alloidj  son  of 
Art,  son  of 
Mogh  Art,  son  of 
Crirntliann,  son  of 
Feidlimidh  Fortrain,  son  of 
Fergus  Fortamliail,  son  of 
Bresal  Breogamhain,  son  of 
Aeiigus  Follanihain,  son  of 
Olild  Bracliaeu,  son  of 
Labraidh  Loingsecii,  B.  H.  soa  of 
Olild  Ani,  son  of 
Laegari  Lorc,  R.  H.  son  of 
lugani  Mor,  R.  H.      See  No.  67, 
Pedigree  of  0'NeiU, 


THE  PEDIGREE   OF  FITZ-PATRICK,   HERE. 

1.  Brian,  son  of 

2.  Tadg,  son  of 

3.  Fingliin ;    (This  Finghin  had  an  el- 

der  hrother,  nameíy,  Brian  Og^ 
Lord  of  Os3ory,  but  he  died  with- 
out  issue,  with  the  exception  of 
an  only  danghter,  who  was  the 
grandinother  of  Lord  Duaboyne. 
Another  brotber  of  his  was  Dom- 
nall,  of  Gort-na-clethi,  and  Sea- 
fra  or  Godfrey,  of  Bailé-Amlaeibh. 
Margaret  Butler,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  was  the  mother 
of  thes3.  Brothers  also  to  this 
Finghin  were  Tordelbach  and 
Diarmaid,  whose  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  0'Oonnor  Faighi. 
Seaghan,  or  John  of  Bailé-Ui- 
Gaeithin,  Kellach,  and  Tadg,  who 
dwelt  at  Coill-Uachtarach,  were 
the  natural  brothers  of  Finghin.) 
son  of 

4.  Brian  Og,  son  of 

5.  Brian,  son  of 

6.  Seaghan,  son  of 

7.  Finghin  na  Cul-Coilli,  soa  of 

8.  Finghin,  son  of 

9-  Domnall  Dubh,  son  of 


10.  Seafra  Finn,  son  of 

11.  Seafra  Bacach,  son  of 

12.  Domnall  Mor  of  Magh  Laeighsi, 

son  of  * 

13.  Sgaunlan  Mac  Gilla-PatricTi,  son 
of 

14.  Gilla-Padraig,  or  GUla-Patrick, 
from  whom  the  surname  of  the  sept 
is  derived.  ^ 

15.  Donncadh,  son  of 

16.  Kellach,  son  of 

17.  Kerball ;  (This  Kerball  had  a  son 
named  Braen,  from  whom  sprang 
0'Brenan.)  son  of 

18.  Donngal,  son  of 

19.  Aumcadh,  son  of 

20.  Cukerda,  son  of 

21.  Faelau,  son  of 

22.  Cronmael,  son  of 

23.  Rouan  Righ-flaith,  son  of 

24.  Colman  Mor,  son  of 

25.  Bigni  Caech,  son  of 

26.  Laighnech  Faeilech,  son  of 

27.  Sganlan  Mor,  son  of 

28.  Kennfaeladh,  son  of 

29.  Roman  Duach,  son  of 

30.  Conall,  sonof 

31.  Carbri,  son  of 

32.  Nedbuan,  son  of 

33.  Eocadh  Lamh-doit,  son  of 

34.  Angidh,  son  of 

35.  Laeg-ari  Bearn-buadach,  son  of 

36.  Aengus  Osraide ;  [From  this  Aen- 
gus  the  tribe  and  tribe-land  of  Os- 
raide  (Osree,)  in  Engliúj  Ossory, 
have  their  name.]  son  of 

37.  Crimthann,  son  of 

38.  Erc,  son  of 

39.  Enna,  son  of 

40.  Olild,  son  of 

41.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

42.  Labraidh,  son  of 

43.  Oarthann,  son  of 

44.  Nuadha,  son  of 

45.  CoNNLA,  son  of 

46.  Bresal  Brec,  &c.  See  No.  49, 
Pedigree  of  0'Kavanagh. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Connla,  son  of 
Bresal  Brec,  are  the  followiug  sur- 
names,  as  we  read  in  the  duan  which 
beging  with  the  li  no — "  Nas  na  riogh, 
togha  na  d-tulach  ;"  i.  e.  "  Nas  of  the 
kings,  the  choice  of  heights" — to  wit,  the 
Muinter  Baithin  {Baiheen,)  Muinter 
Dlnnemhla  {Dinnoola.)  Muinter  Osain, 
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Muinter  Forannain,  Muinter  Tuachair, 
Muinter    Gulbain,    Muinter    Linaigh 

ÍLeeny,)  Muinter  Uargusa,  Muinter 
yredmocliain,  Muinter  Iradhain,  Muin- 
ter Naeidhenain,  Muinter  Maeinechain 
Muinter  Cobhartha,  and  many  others. 
Note. — The  editor  has  access  to  no 
authority  whereby  he  could  ascertain 
the  modern  names  of  the  last-named 
septs  in  time  for  this  publication. 


35.  MuirinI,  son  of 

36.  Finncadh,  sou  of 

37.  Firrath,  son  of 

38.  Firruath  Derg,  son  of 

39.  Firini,  son  of 

40.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

41.  Armbar,  son  of 

42.  Carbri  Clutheohar,  son  of 

43.  Cu-Oorb,  &G.~See  No,  40,  Pedt< 
gree  of  0'KavanagL 


THE  PEDIGREE  OP  0'DWYER,  OP  KILNA- 
MANAGH,  FROM  DERMOD  0'CONNOR'S 
TRANSLATION  OP  KEATING. 

1.  Philip,  son  of 

2.  Anthony,  son  of 

3.  Diarmaid,  sou  of 

4.  Thomas,  son  of 

5.  Concobar,  or  Oonnor,  son  of 

6.  Thomas,  son  of 

7.  Thomas,  son  of 

8.  Concobar,  son  of 

9.  Thomas,  son  of 

10.  Thomas,  son  of 

11.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

12.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

13.  Lochlainn,  son  of 

14.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

15.  LorcUn,  son  of 

16.  Kellach,  son  of 

17.  Gilla-na-naemh,  son  of 

18.  Kellach,  son  of 

19.  Lorcan,  son  of 

20.  Aedh,  son  of 

21.  Donncadh  0'Duibhir,  in  English, 

ODwyer,  the  first  that  bore  the 
family  surname,  son  of 

22.  Lorcan,  son  of 

23.  DuiBHiR,  or  Duibhidhir,  from  whom 
is  derived  the  name  O  Duibhidhir 
( 0'i) w^ee^r,)anglicized  CBwyer, 
son  of 

24.  Sbellan,  son  of 

25.  Suibni,  son  of 

26.  Donncadh,  son  of 
iíT.^Duadh-fíaith,  sonof 
28.'Coílal[i,sonof 

29.  Colman,  son  of 
Sp*.  Crath,  son  of 

31.  Ruaidri,  son  of 

32.  Grellan,  son  of 

33.  Lubna,  son  of 
M,  iMghnix,  son  of 


THE  PEDIGREE  OP  0'C0NN0R  PALY,  PROM 
DERMOD  o'cONNOR'S  TRANSLATION  OV 
KEATING. 

1.  Donncadh  and  Maurice,  sons  of 

2.  Coll,  son  of 

3.  Seaglian  or  John,  son  of 

4.  Donncadh,  son  of 

5.  Seaghan,  son  of 

6.  Donncadh,  son  of 

7.  Seaghan,  son  of 

8.  Diarmaid,  son  of 

9.  Kerball  or  Charles,  son  of 

10.  Conn,  son  of 

11.  Calbach,  son  of 

12.  Murcadh,  son  of 

13.  Murkertach,.son  of 

14.  Murkertach,  son  of 

15.  Maelmorda,  son  of 

16.  Murkertach,  son  of 

17.  Donncadh,  son  of 

18.  Conafni,  sou.of 

19.  Murkertach,  son  of 

20.  Congalach,  son  of 

21.  Connslebi  0'Ooncobair  Falghi,  op 
0'Connor  Faly,  son  of 

22.  Brogarban,  who  was  slain  at  Clon- 
tarf,  A.  D.  1014,  son  of 

23.  Concobar,  from  whom  the  surname 
0'Connor,  is  derived,  son  of 

24.  Congalach,  son  of 

25.  Fiun,  sonof 

26.  Maelmorda,  son  of 

27.  Concobar,  son  of 

28.  Flapagan,  son  of 

29.  Kinaeth,  son  of 

30.  Mughram,  son  of 

31.,  Flann  Ca  Congal,  son  of 

32.  Dimasach,  son  of 

33.  Congalach,  son  of 

34.  Forannan,  son  of 

35.  Maelmuaidh,  son  of 

36.  Cathal,  son  of 

37.  Bruidhe,  son  of 
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38.  Eogan,  son  of 

39.  Nathi,  son  of 

4.0.  Rosa  Palghi,  i.  e.  Bossa  of  tlie 
iSHpjTroíti   "^^oôi    tho   tribe- 


name    Ui    FalgW,    is    derived, 
son  of 
41.  Cathaeir  Mor,  &c.—See  No,  36 
Pedigree  of  0'KavanaIu 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE    PEDIGREE  OF  THE   POSTERITY  OF  LUGAIDH,   SON   OF  ITH, 

DOWN  HERE. 


THE    PEDIGREE  OF    o'dRISCOLL,  HERE. 

1.  Ping-hin,  called  Sir  Florence  by  the 

English,  son  of 

2.  Concobar,  son  of 

3.  Concobar,  son  of 

4.  Finghin,  son  of 

5.  Mac-Cou,  son  of 

6.  Mac-Con,  son  of 
*7.  Donncadh,  sou  of 

8.  Mac-Orath,  son  of 

9.  Donncadh  Mor,  son  of 

10.  Fothad,  son  of 

11.  Finn,  son  of 

12.  Mac-Conn,  0'h-Edirsgeoil,inEng' 
liftfi  0'DriscoU,  son  of 

13.  Fotliad,  son  of 

14.  Edirsgeol, /ro7;i  whom  the  name  is 

derivsd,  son  of 

14.  Finn,  son  of 

15.  Nuadlia,  son  of 

16.  Donngal,  son  of 

17.  Maeltiili,  son  of 

18.  Dungus,  son  of 

19.  Aengus,  son  of 

20.  Folactacli,  son  of 

21.  Flannan,  son  oí 

22.  Comdan,  son  of 

23.  Oolnian,  son  of 

24.  Flaonan,  son  of 

25.  Brannamli,  son  of 

26.  Edirsgeol,  son  of 

27.  Natbi,  son  of 

28.  Aengus,  son  of 

29.  Mac-Oon,  11.  H., 

30.  Mac-Niadh,  K.  M,, 

31.  Lugaidh.  ?on  of 

32.  Dari  or  Dari  '£kít  UIni,  son  of 

33.  fFer-Ubi,  son  of 

34.  fEdbolg,  son  of 
3Õ.  fDari,  son  of 

36.  fSithbolg,  son  of 

37.  Edamrach,  or  Degaidh  Temracli 
son  of 


38.  Degaidh  Derg,  son  of 

39.  Derg  Thini,  son  of 

40.  .Nuadha  Airgthech,  son  of 

41.  Luchthani,  son  of 

42.  Logh  Feidlech,  sonof 

43.  f  Erimhon,  son  of 

44.  fEdamhain,  son  of 

45.  Osa,  or  Eosamhain,  son  of 

46.  Sin,  son  of 

47.  Mathsin,  son  of 

48.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

49.  Edamhain,  son  of 

50.  Mal, sonof 

51.  Lugaidh,  son  of 

52.  Itii,  son  of 

53.  Breogan,  king  in  Spain,  and  grand" 
father  of  Miledh,  tíiefounder  of  the 

Clanna  Milidh,fyc.     See  No.  89,  Pe- 
digree  of  Maçar thy  jyior. 

Note. — The  names  marked  thus(t) 
have  been  inserted  from  the  pedigree  of 
Lugaidh,  called  Mac-Oon,  K.  H  ,  givén 
in  the  body  of  this  history. — ^Ed. 

Of  the  posterity  of  Lugaidh,  son  of 
Ith,  are  the  folio wing  clans,  namely, 
Mac  Flancadha,  of  Dartraide,  i.  e.  Mac 
Clanchy  or  Clancy,  of  Dartry,  in  the 
county  ofLeitrim-,  0'Cowhig,  or  Cofifey, 
0'Curneen,  OTlynn  Arda,  0'Bari  of 
Rinn-Muintir-Bari,  OLeary,  of  Roscar- 
bery,  OTrevor,  0'Carnan ;  and  like- 
Wise  the  sept  of  Mac  Allen,  in  Alba.  i. 
e.  modem  Scotland,  which  descend^d 
from  Fathadh  Conan,  son  of  the  Mae- 
V  Con,  son  of  Mac-Niadh.  \ 

Note. — Several  names  appear  to  hàve 
been  left  out  of  this  pedigree,  in  aâr 
much  as  it  falis  short  by  "several  genera-^ 
tions,  of  the  royal  lines  descended  from 
Eber  and  Erimhon,  the  companions  of 
,  Lugaidh,  son  of  Ith.  The  descendanta 
of  the  Clanna  Breogain  or  Irish  Brig- 
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antes,  are  still  numerous  in  the  South-  upon  Corça  Luiglie,  not  long  since  pub- 

west  of  Muiíster,  and  North-west  of  lished  by  the  Celtic  Society  of  DubliQ, 

Oonnaught.      For  the  several  family  with  a  translatiou  and  annotations  by 

names,  by  which  they  are  now  known,  Dr.  0'Donovan. 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ancient  tract 


CHAPTER  XII. 

HERE  FOLLOWS  AN  ENUMERATIOIÍ  OF  THE  COUNTIES  WHICH  AKE 

IN  IRELAND. 

In  Mumha'  {Moowaj  there  are  six  couuties,  namely,  the  county  of  Oorcach, 
the  county  of  Kiarraide  {Keeree),  the  county  of  Luimnech,  the  county  of  Port 
Largi,  the  county  of  Tibraid  Arann,  and  the  County  of  the  Cross."^  In  ali  six 
counties. 

In  Laighen^  [Loyen)  there  are  eight  counties,  which  are  the  following  seven 
that  Camden  has  given  down  in  his  work,  namely,  the  county  of  Kill  Cainnigh 
the  county  of  Kill  Dará,  the  county  of  Ketharlach  {Caherlagh)  the  county  of 
Laeighis  (LT^eesA),'^  the  county  of  the  Dangen,^  the  county  of  Loch  Garman, 
the  county  of  Ath-cliath,  {Awh-deeah,)  and  the  eighth  county  is  the  one  which 
has  been  recently  constituted,  namely,  that  of  Kill  Mantain.e 

In  Midhe^  (Mee)  there  are  three  counties,  namely,  the  county  of  Oirther  Midhe 
(Irrher  Mec^)  the  county  of  larthar  Midhe,  [Eerher  Mee,)  and  the  county  of 
Long-phort. 

In  the  province  of  Connacht,  there  are  five  countifes,  namely,  the  county  of 
Ciar,  the  county  of  Gallimh  [Galliv),  the  county  of  Magh  Eo  [Moyoe,)  the  coun- 
ty of  Sligech  [Sliggagh,)  the  county  of  Liathdrum,  aiid  the  county  of  Ros  Co- 
main. 

In  Uladh(C/"//a)  there  are  ten  counties,  namely,  the  county  of  Lugh-mhagh 
(Loovaw),  the  county  of  Caban,  the  county  of  Fera  Manach,  the  county  of 
Munechan,  the  county  of  Ard  Macha,  the  county  of  lhe  Dan,  the  county  of 
Anntruim,  the  county  of  Cuil  Rathain,**  the  county  of  Tir  Eogain  {Teer-owin,) 
and  the  county  of  Tir  Conaill,  or  Dun-na-n-Gall. 

*  Mumha;  now  called  Munster.  «  County  of  the  Dangen  ;  i.  e  of  the 
^  County  of  the  Cross  ;  i.  e.  Ormond.  Fortress ;  now  the  King's  County. 

*  Laighen  ;  Leinster.  "  Kill  Mantain  ;  now  Wicklow. 

*  Laighis ;  now  Leix,  meaning  the  ''  Midhe ;  now  Meath. 

present  Queen's  County.  *  Cuil-Rathain  ;  i.  e.  Colerain,  mean- 

the  present  county  of  Derry. 


THE  END  OF  THE  FORAS  FEASA  AB  EIKINN. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 


KINGDOM  OF  MUMHA,  OE  MUNSTER. 

Tlie  Kingãom  of  Mitnsts^,  in  Irish,  Mumha,  Mumhan,  and  Mumhain,  is  said  to  derive  Its 
name  from  Eocaldh  Mumho,*  who  was  king  of  Munster  and  monarch  of  Ireland,  of  the  race  of 
Eber,  about  eight  centuries  before  the  Chvistian  era.  Ancient  Munster  comprised  tlic  present 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  pavt  of  Kilkenny,  to  whicii  was 
added  tlis  territory  nowforming  the  county  of  Clare,  by  Lugaidh  Menu,  king  of  Munster,  of  the 
race  of  the  Dalcassians,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century.  Ancient  Munster  contained 
the  foliovving  sab-diviaions,  mimely,  Tiiadh  Mumhan^  or  North  Munster,  angUcised  Thonjond; 
Des  Mmnhan^  or  Soutli  Munster.  rendered  Desmond ;  Urmhumha,  or  Oir  Mumhan,  East 
Munster,  and  anglicised  Orniond,  and  lar  JíumJian,  or  West  Munster. 

The  Eberians,  or  the  Milesians  of  the  race  of  Eber,  possessed  Munster;  but  the  descendants 
oflth,  son  of  Breògan,  and  uncle  of  Milesius,  als^  possessed  in  early  times  a  grcat  part  of  it. 
The  race  of  Eber  furnished  most  of  its  kings,  many  of  whom  were  m'  narchs  of  Ireland.  Theso 
Eberians  are  called  by  the  old  annalists  Dergthini,  from  one  of  their  kings. 

The  race  of  Ith  also  furnished  many  kings  of  Munster,  and  some  monarchs  to  Ireland,  in  the 
earlier  ages.  They  were  calied  Darini,  from  one  of  their  kings.  The  Dergíhini  and  Davini  had 
frequent  contests,  before  tlie  period  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the  sovereignty  of  Munster,  whicli  they 
they  at  length  agreed  to  liold  aiternately.  While  the  head  of  one  race  reigned  as  king,  the  other 
held  the  oíiice  of  chief  Brehon  or  judge. 

Tàe  Oianna  Degnidh,  another  race,  settled  in  Munster  a  short  timo  "before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  named  Degadhs,  from  Degadh,  their  chief,  and  they  were  also  called  B;'nans,  from 
Olild  Eronn,  a  prince  of  Ulster,  and  grandfather  of  Degadh.  These  Degadian?,  or  Ernans,  wer© 
of  the  race  ofErimhon.  Being  expelled  from  IJlster  by  the  race  of  Ir,  they  went  to  Munster, 
where  they  were  favorably  received,  and  had  lands  allotted  to  tliem  by  Duach,  king  of  Munster, 
of  the  race  of  Eber,  who  was  then  full  monarch  of  Ireland.  The  Clanna  Degaidh  make  a  re- 
markable  figure  in  the  ancient  history  of  Munster.  They  had  there  extensive  possessions,  and 
they  were  the  chief  military  commanders  of  Munster,  and  once  nearly  masters  òf  the  entiro 
country.  Some  of  them  became  kings  of  Munster,  and  threo  of  them  even  monarchs  of  Ireland, 
namely,  Edirsceol,  and  his  son  ponari ;  apd  Conari  II.,  a  descendant  of  Conari  I.,  who  was 
monarch  of  Ireland  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  From  Carbri  Eiada,  son  of  Conari  II., 
descended  the  Dalríadians,  princes  of  Ulster,  who  planted  a  colony  in  Alba  or  S:'ot'and,  in  the 
third  century.  From  them  were  descended  the  Scottish  kings  of  the  Milesian  race,  and  tho 
royal  house  of  Stuart.  In  the  second  century,  the  Degadlis  becoming  so  powerful  as  nearly  to 
assume  the  entire  sovereignty  of  Munster,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  race  of  Eber,  tliey  were 
attacked  and  conquered  by  the  celebrated  Eògun  Mor,  or  Mogh  Nuadath,  who  expelled  them 
from  Munster,  except  such  families  of  them  as"yielded  him  submission.  Amongst  the  chiefs  of 
the  Clanna  Degaidh,  are  mentioned  Dari,  and  his  son  Curigh  Mac  Dari,  famous  warriors  in 
Munster  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  Eoeaidh  Abraãh-ruaãh^  or  Eocaidh  of  the  Red 
Brows,  of  the  race  of  Eber,  a  man  of  gigantic  stature,  was  Idng  of  South  Munster,  and  Curigh  Mac 
Dari  was  prince  of  North  Munster.  He  was  succceded  by  Carbri  Finn  Mor,  son  of  the  monarclj 
Conari.  who  was  also  of  the  Clanna  Degadh,  as  king  of  Munster.  In  the  second  century,  amongst 
the  battles  fouglit  by  the  monarch  Tuathal  Tectmar,  are  mentioned  those  of  Magli  Raighhi, 
andofClàr  or  Clare,  in  which  fell  Felim  and  Conall,  two  princes  of  the  Degadhs  of  Munster. 
Eocaidh,  thè  son  of  Dari,  succeeded  as  king  of  both  Miínsters."  In  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
cent\\v\\  Eògan  Mor,  or  Mor/h  2íuadat'i,'cMeá  also  Eògan  Taidlech,  or  Eògan  the  Splendid, 
of  the  race  of  Eber,  and  TOatcrnaUy  descended  from  the  Clanna  Degadh,  was  a  celebrated 
warrior :  and  having  contended  for  the  monarchy  of  Ireland  witli  Conn  of  the  Ilundred  Battles, 
they  at  last  divided  the  island  between  them;  but  Eògan  was  afterwards  defeated  and  forced 
to  íiíy  into  Spain,  where  he  lived  many  years  in  exile,  and  married  Bera,  a  Spanish  princess, 
daughter  to  Eber,  a  Spanish  king.  and  entering  into  a  confederacy  with  Fraech,  the  son  of  Eber, 
collected  a  powerful  army,  with  which  they  lahded  in  Ireland,  to  recover  tho  sovereignty  from 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles.  and  both  armies,  A  D.  195,  fought  a  tremendous  battle  *on  tliô 
plain  of  Magh  Lena,  in  which  Conn  was  victorious,  and  Eògan  Mor  was  killed  by  Goll,  tho  son  of 
Morna,  the  celebrated  Fenian  champion  of  Coimaught  of  tlie  Fer-bolg  race. 

Olild  Olum,  the  son  of  Eogan  Mor  by  the  princess  Bera.  and  son  in-law  of  the  monarch 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  being  married  to  his  daughter  Saba,  having  contended  with  Lug- 
aidh Mac  Con,  a  prince  of  the  race  of  Itli,  for  the  sovereÍ2:nty  of  l^unster,  dofoated  him  and 
Nemeth,  prince  of  the  Ernans,  in  a  great  battle  at  Kenn  Febradh,  in  which  Eòsran,  the  son  of 
Olild,  slew  Dadar  the  Druid,  and  Nemeth  was  slain  by  Carbri  Eiada:  after  this  victory,  Olild 
Olum  became  king  of  Munster. 

Olild  Olum  had  threo  sons,  Eògan,  Cormac  Cas,  and  Kian,  and  by  his  will  he  made  a  re- 

NoTE.— Tliis  appendix  is  chfefly  takcn  in  an  abridged  forra  from  the  desci;jption  of  the  Irish 
provinces,  given  in  tlie  notes  to  Connellan  s  Translation  of  the  Four  Masters.  It  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  map. 

*  It  is  much  more  likely  that  Eocaidh  Mumho  derived  his  surname  from  Mumha. 
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Çalatlon  tliat  the  kingdom  of  Manster  should  be  ruled  altemately  òy  one  of  tho  posterity  ol 
Eògan  and  Gorai ae  Òas. 

From  Conuac  Cas,  have  spruní?  the  Dal  ff-Oais,  anglicised  Dalcassians,  tlie  various  families 
of  whom  weve  located  chiefly  m  that  partofThomond  whicli  íbrms  the  present  county  of  Clare, 
and  the  rulirij^  family  of  theni  were  tlie  OBriens,  kings  of  Tliomond. 

From  Eògan,  eldestson  of  OlildOlum,  were  descendei!  the  Eogunachts  ot  Eugenia7is,who  were 
styled  kings  of  Cashel.  The  Eugenians  possessed  Desmond,  or  South  Munster,  the  present 
countics  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  they  held  also  part  of  the  present  county  of  Tipperary,  called  the 
Eoganficht  of  Cashel.  The  head  family  of  the  Eugenians  -were  the  Mac  Carthys,  prinoes  of 
Desmond. 

From  Kian,  the  third  son  of  Olild  Olnm,  were  descended  the  Clan  Kian^  who  were  located 
chiefly  in  Ormond,  and  the  chief  of  which  families  were  the  0*Carrols,  princes  of  Ely. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  third  century,  Lugaidh  Menir,  king  of  Munster,  of  the  race  of  tho 
Dalcassians,  took  the  territory  afterwavds  called  the  county  of  Clare  from  Connaught,  and  added 
fttoThomond.  Conall  Eciiluatii,  or  Connll  of  the  Swifc  Síeeds,  son  of  this  Lugaidh  Menn, 
became  king  of  Munster.  Cas,  the  son  of  Conall,  was  prince  of  Thomond,  and  Carthcn  Dubh, 
tho  son  of  Cas,  succeedcd  as  prince  of  the  Dalcassians. 


Des-Mumha. 

The  territory  called  Des-Mu^iha  [Dassooa, 
or  iJass-vuva],  i.e.,  South  Munster,  called  Des- 
mond in  Eng.ish,  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  and  the  greater  part  of  Kerry, 
with  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary.  In  this  latter  county,  the  distiict 
called  Eògan.acht  Caisil  (^OicenaghtOaf<JiiI)\)e- 
longed  to  Desmond  The  principality  extended 
Irom  Brandon  Hiils,  in  Kerry,  to  the  river  Biack- 
watcr,  near  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford. In  later  times,  when  the  Fitzgeralds  Avere 
Btyled  Earls  of  Desmond,  and  the  Mac  Carthy 
Mors  its  Kings,  this  kingdom  was  confincd  to 
the  baronics  of  Bear  and  Bantry,  some  portions 
of  the  sonth-west  of  Cork,  and  that  part  of 
Kerry  that  lies  south  of  the  river  Mang. 

The  Eugenians  ruled  as  kings  over  Desmond, 
and  the  Da-cassians  ovor  Thomond,  and  from 
each  race  was  alternately  elected  a  king  of  ali, 
which  mode  of  government  continued  from  tho 
third  to  the  eleventh  century,  when  Brian  Boru, 
of  the  Dalcassian  race,  became  king  of  Munster 
and  monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  descendants, 
the  0"Brien3,  were  kings  of  Munster  and  kings  of 
Thomond,  and  the  Mac  <  arthys,  who  were  then 
the  head  of  the  Eugenian  race,  were  kings  and 
princes  of  Desmond. 

1.  Mac  Carthy  The  Mac  Carthys  of  the 
twelfth  century  are  thus  designated  in  the  topo- 
graphical  põem  of  Ollecrin : — 

••Heroes  of  Munster,  from  the  fortress  on  tho 
Sliannon, 
Are  the  race  of  Eògan,  the  son  of  Olild, 
Mac  Carthaigh,  the  maintainer  of  its  tributes, 
Is  like  an  incessant  stormy  wave" 

The  Mac  Carthys  maintained  long  contests 
for  their  independence  with  the  Fitzgeralds, 
earls  of  Desmond,  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond, 
and  other  Anglo-Norman  and  English  settlers, 
and  held  their  ti  ti  es  as  princes  of  Desmond,  with 
considerable  possessions,  down  to  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  They  were  divided  into  two  great 
branches,  the  head  of  which  was  Mac  Carthy 
More,  of  whom  Donal  Mc  Carthy  was  created 
earl  of  Glencare  or  Clancare,  A.  D.  Iõ(i5,  by 
Queen  EHzabeth ;  the  other  branch,  called  Mac 
Carthy  Eeagh,  Avere  prinoes  of  Carbery.  Be- 
BÍdes  the  earls  of  Clancare,  the  Mac  Carthys 
were  also  created  at  various  periods  barons  of 
Valentia,  earls  of  Clancarthy,  earls  of  Muskerry, 
and  earls  of  Mountcashekandhad  several  strong 
castles  in  various  parts  of  Cork  and  Kerry.  Ac- 
cording  to  Windele,  the  Mac  Carthy  More  was 
inaugin-ated  at  LisI/an-vacuJiir  in  Kerry,  at 
which  cereraony  presided  0'Sullivan  Mor  and 
0'Donoghoe  Mor ;  his  captains  of  war  were  the 


0'Rourkes,  probably  a  branch  of  the  O^Roiirkes, 
princes  of  Jírefney;  the  Mac  Egans  were  his 
'hcreditary  Brehons,  and  the  CDalys  and  O'- 
Duinins  were  his  heroditary  poets  and  anti- 
quaries. 

'Z.  CSfillibhatn  (O^Soolivauin),  or  0'Sul- 
livan.  The  OSulljvans  held  the  ancient  terri- 
tory of  Beara,  now  the  baronles  of  Beare  and 
Bantry,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  were  thenco 
calied  0'Sullivan  Beara,  princes  of  Beara.  An- 
other  branch  of  the  famiiy  called  0'Sullivan  Mor 
were  lords  of  Dunkerron,  and  possessed  tho 
barony  of  Dunkerron,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  their  chief  seat  was  the  castle  of  Dunkerron, 
near  tho  river  Kenmare.  The  0'Sullivans  wero 
orginally  seatod  at  Knockraífan,  in  Tipperary. 
They  are  of  the  same  descent  as  the  Mac  Carthys 
of  Desmond.  They  had  several  strong  castles, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Duriboy,  Ar- 
dea,  and  <  arriganass.  In  the  reign  of  James  I., 
their  extensive  possessions  were  confiscated,  in 
consequence  .of  their  adherence  to  the  earls  e( 
Desmond  and  Tyrone  in  the  Elizabethan  wars, 
and  the  heads  of  the  family  retired  to  Spain, 
where  many  of  them  were  distinguishedofficers 
in  the  Spanish  sorvice,  and  had  the  title  of 
Counts  of  Bearhaven . 

8.  CHedirsceoil,  or  0'Driscoll,  head  of  the 
Ithian  race,  was  chief  or  prince  of  Corcaluighe, 
otherwise  calied  Cairbreacha,  comprising ancient 
Carbery,  an  extensive  territory  in  the  sonth- 
west  of  Cork  The  0'Driscolls  of  the  twelfth 
century  are  designated  in  011eerin's  topographi- 
cal  põem : 

"To  the  race  of  Lugaidh  by  the  shore, 
(1  now  proceed  beyond  the  bounds), 
Itis  not  meet  to  pass  the  tribe, 
I  must  record  tl^e  warriors'  fame. 

"  CDriscoll,  head  chief  of  the  land 
Of  Corcaluighe, I  now  treat  of ; 
He  seized  upon  the  coasís  of  Clèri, 
A  headland  meet  for  i)rlncely  lord." 


They  had  castles  at  Dunashad  and  Dunalong; 
near  Baltimore,  the  castle  of  Dunamore  on  Cape- 
clear  island,  and  otbers. 

4.  0'Caoimit,  or  0'Keeífe,  is  given  by  0'Heerin 
as  chief  of  Glen  Amhain  and  of  IJrluachra. 
Glen  Amhain  is  now  Glanworth,  in  the  barony  of 
Fermoy,  county  of  Cork.  Tho  0'Keeffes  held 
the  territory  of  Fermuighe  Feni,  now  the 
barony  of  Fermoy,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  which 
afterwards  was  possessed  by  -the  Anglo-Norman 
family  of  Koclie,  viscounts  òf  Fermoy,  and  called 
Eoche"s  country.  The  0"Dugans  and  0'Cos- 
craighs  were  the  more  ancient  cbiefs  of  Fermoy. 
They  are  thus  designated  by  0'Heerin: 
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"Chief  of  Fermoy  of  well  fenced  forts, 
Is  0'Dugan  of  Dunmanann — 
A  tribe  of  Gaels  of  prfcious  jewels— 
Olíetjffe  is  chief  of  Glen  Avon.    . 

"  0'Keeffe  of  the  brown  ai\cl  handsome  brows, 
Is  chief  of  Urluachraof  the  fertile  lands, 
The  inheritor  of  theland  of  the  hospitable, 
Which  viés  in  beaut/  with  the  fair  plains  of 
Meath." 

The  0'Keeffes  were  marshals  of  Desmond  and 
princcs  of  í  ermoy.  They  had  several  castles, 
the  chief  of  which  were  those  of  Droinagh  and 
Dunragil. 


"who  bíicame  its  possessors.  The  0'Lehana 
took  their  name  from  one  of  their  chicfs  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  named 
Cuileàn  OXiathan,  who,  in  A.D.  1  j  O,  íuilt  Cas- 
tle  Lehan,  now  Castlelyons,  which  was  llie  chief 
seat  of  that  family.  The  OLehuns  are  thua 
mentioned  by  OHeerin : 

"Lord  of  ITi  Liathain,  a  warrior  of  fnme, 
Is  the  hardy  leader  of  the  battalions  of  Mun» 

ster ; 
Of  Ui  Anmcadha  he  is  rightful  chief-— 
The  host  of  keeu  arms,  of  high  nobility." 

9.  OTloikn,  or  O  Flynn  wns  cbicf  of  Arda  and 


5.  Mao  Donncadha,  or  Mac  Donogh,  was    Ui  Baghamna,accordiiigto  Ollccrin,  atcrritory 


chief  of  Duhalla,  now  the  barony  of  Duhallow, 
In  the  county  of  Cork.  The  Mac  Donaghs  were 
a  branch  of  the  Mac  Carthys ;  they  weré  princes 
of  Duhallow,  and  their  chief  residence  was  tlie 
mas^nificent  castle  of  Kanturk 

6'  CMatiigiiamhna  (O^Mahowna),  oy  0"M&- 


in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  and  aleo  of  Miiiscrith 
Miotaine,  or  Mniscrigh  Úi  Fhloinn,  a  district  in 
the  barony  of  Muskery,  both  in  tiie  county  of 
(  ork.  The  district  in  Muskery  possef£t  d  l.y  tho 
0'Fiynns,  according  to  OHeerin,  extended  from 
the  river  Dribseach    or  Dripíey,  to  Ballyvoor- 


hony.    The  0'Mahonys  are  çiven  by  OHeerin     ney.    0'Maelfabhail  is  another  chief  given  by 

as  chiefs  of  Ui  Eachach,  and  also  of  Kinòl  m-     ^'^^—i^  '-  +'-  c„w,« +„t.vif^-..^     nn.«  íyv^Unr.^* 

Bèci;  the  latter  is  now  tho  barony  of  Kinal- 

meaky.  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  Ui  Fachach 

was  iii  ruodern  lime?  called  Ivaugh,  wliich  com- 

prises  the  whole  peninsuia  in  tlie  barony  of  West 

Carbcrv,  extending  from  Ballydchob  to  the  bay 

of  Dunnianus.    Tiie  territory  Kinel  Aedha  also 

was  anciently  possessed  by  the  0'Mahonys;  it 

is  now  called  the  barony  of  Kinnalea,  in  tho 

county  of  Cork.    They  had  also  a  large  territory 

in  Miiskerry,  sonth  of  the  river  Lee,  in  the 

countv  of  Cork,  and  also  another  territory  called 

Tiobrad,  in   the  county  of  Kerry.     They  are 

thus  desi^nated  by  0"Heerin: 


Olleerín  in  the  same  territory.    Tho  O  Flynns 
are  thus  mentioned  by  0"Heerin : 

"  0'Flynn  Arda  of  tbc  blooming  woods, 
A  tribe  of  the  purest  pedigree; 
Heir  to  lhe  lordship  is  each  mrn, 
They  are  the  clan  of  Ui  Baghamna. 

*'  Of  the  race  of  Conari  of  the  great  forces, 
Let  ns  spéak  of  the  chiefs  of  Muscraidc, 
A  host  whom  the  bright  sun  salnles 
On  lhe  land  of  the  Martineans  of  Munster.'* 


Ui  Baghamna  is  no"w  lhe  barony  of  Ibane  and 
Barryroe,  adjoining  Carbery. 

10  Mao  Amlaeibh,  or  Mac  Auliífe,  given 
by  0'Heerin  as  chief  of  the  country  from  Am- 
hain  Ella  westAvard  beyond  Glenn  Salcain.  This 
territory  was  in  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  in  tho 
county  of  Cork,  extending  westward  from  the 
river  Alia  to  tho  borders  of  Limerick  These 
Mac  Anliffes  were  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Carthys, 
and  possessed  the  territory  called  Glen  Omra, 
in  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  The  last  chief  of 
the  family  was  colonel  of  a  regimcnt  in  Spain, 
and  died  about  the  ycar  1720.  Their  chief  scat 
The  CMahonrs  had  several  castles,  as  thosc  ^y^s  Castle  Mac  Anliffe,  near  Newni!nl<et.  Th© 
'  T?«oi^vin    Av,iinfo«nnf   "Riíifkpnstlfi.  Ballvdes-     j^j^Q  j^uiiffes  are  thus  mentioned  by  O  Ileerin! 


"  Ivahagli,  most  western  part  of  Banba  (Ireland), 
Is  the  great  estale  of  0'Maliony— 
A  well  watered  land  of  fair  fortresses— 
Extensive  are  its  brown  nut  producing  plains. 

•'  Of  Kinnalmeaky,  of  pleasant  fiel  da 
Ali  round  Bandon,  of  fair  woods, 
The  warlike  chief,  in  victory  supreme, 
Is  0'Mahony  of  the  coast  of  white  foam." 


of  Eosbrin,  Ardíntenant,  Blackcastle,  Ballydes- 
mond,  Dunbeacon,  Dunmanus,  Eingmahon,  «fec, 
ali  aloncr  the  sea  coast 

7.  OCellachain,  or  CCallaghans,  given  by 
0'Hcerin  as  chiefs  of  Ciar  Beri.  and  of  Kinel 
Aedha.  The  territory  of  the  0"Callaghans  was 
also  called  Pobul  OTallaghan,  signifying  0'Cab 
laghan's  people,  and  extended  from  Mallow  west- 
ward, on  both  sides  of  the  B:ackwater,  In  lhe 
baronv  of  Duhallow,  county  of  Cork,  and  com- 
prised*^  the  present  parishes  of  Clonmeen  and 
Kilshannick,  an  extensive  territory  containing 
about  fifty  thousand  acres  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned ín'the  põem  of  0'Heerin : 

"  Over  Kinnalea  of  the  fertile  lands. 
Bules  0'Callaghan  of  the  plain  ofBeara, 
A  land  of  blue  waters  and  bright  sunshine, 
Is  that  country  of  the  most  expanded  bay.'' 

The  0'Callaghan8  are  of  theEugenian  race,  and 
of  the  same  branch  as  the  Mac  Carthys. 

8.  OXiATHAN,  or  0'Lehan,  by  some  rendered 
to  Lyne  and  Lyons,is  given  by  O  Hcerin  chief 
of  Ui  Liathain,  and  of  Ui  Anmchadha.  The 
OXehans  had  the  territory  in  the  county  of 
Cork.  afterwards  called  the  barony  of  Barry- 
more,  from  the  Anglo-Norraan  family  of  Barrys, 


"Far  beyond  the  beautiful  river  Ella, 
To  the  west  of  Glen  Salcain  of  tall  trees, 
A  fair  land  of  affluence  undenied  ; 
The  territory  belongs  to  the  noble  Mac  An- 
liffe." 

Another  chief  in  this  territory  is  mentioned 
by  0'Heerin,  as  foUows : 

"  A.n  estate  of  the  plain  of  Core  belongs, 
It  is  Aes  Era  of  the  fino  levei  land. 
To  the  stately  scion  of  Banba  of  the  ringleted 

hair. 
He  is  OTedgamna  of  Dun  Durlais." 

11.  0'DoiíNAGAiN,  or  Donncgan,  chiefs  of 
Muiscrith-na-dtri-Magh,  or  Muscry  of  the  Three 
Plains,  now  lhe  half  barony  of  Orrerj-,  in  tho 
county  of  Cork.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Dugan : 

"The  country  of  0'Donnegan  is  certifiod, 
The  great  Muskery  of  the  Threc  rif.ins, 
It  belongs  to  the  host  of  polishcd  steei— 
A  district  of  charming  sunny  landa." 
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0'Cullenan  is  givcn  by  0"Brien  as  a  chief  in 
Bame  territory.  The  0"Calienans  were  cele- 
brated  as  hereditary  physiciaus  of  Munster: 

12.  0'Hix.MnuiNi3iN,  chief  of  Tuath  Saxon,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  OÍIeerin : 

•'  Tuath  Saxon  of  the  fair  pleasant  plain, 
To  0'Hinmanen  I  proclaim, 
A  country  of  harbors  abouuding  in  affluence, 
Belon^  to  the  hardy  sept  of  Clan  Conari." 

13.  0"Maelbleoghait)ii,  of  the  race  of  Core, 
chief  of  Muiscrith  Treithiíne,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  Olieerin : 

♦'  Muscraide  of  Trethirni,  mighty  men, 
Rightfully  belongs  to  the  race  of  Core; 
0'MaeIbleoghain  is  povverful  over  the  land, 
He  posscsses  the  country  of  smooth  plains." 

14.  0"Bregiiain,  or  0'Breíran,0'Glaisin,  0'Mic- 
tire  and  CCaalidh,  or  0'Keiley,  likewise  0"Cia- 
ran,  are  given  by  0'Heeriu,  0'Brien,  and  0'Hal- 
loran,  as  chiefs  of  Ui  Mac  Calli,  or  I  Maccuile, 
no\v  the  barony  of  Imokilly,  ccx;uty  of  Cork. 
0'Bregan  and  O  Glaisin  are  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  A  valiant  clan,  warlike  in  pursuit, 
Eulcd  Imokilly  of  the  hospitable  banquets; 
Two  tribes  posscssed  the  smooth  plains — 
0"Bregan  and  the  fair  0'Glasin." 

15.  0'CurRCHi  or  0'Curry,  of  Clan  Torna,  cíiief 
of  Ciarraidhe  Cnirchl,  novv  the  barony  of  Kerri- 
currchy,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  0'lleevin  : 

*'  Kerricurvihy  of  the  fair  coast, 
That  countiy  belongs  to  Clan  Torna ; 
0'Curry  obtuined  the  fertile  land  ; 
In  its  gi-een  aspect  it  is  like  the  plains  of 
Meath." 

16.  0'CoBTirAiGn,  anglicised  CCowhig,  0'Co- 
whys  and  CCoífey  of  Fuinn  Clidna,  were  chiefs 
of  Triocha  Medhòna,  now  the  barony  of  West 
.Oarryroe,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  The  0'Cow- 
higs  were  in  ancient  times  powerful  chiefs,  and 
bad  seven  castles  along  the  coast  in  the  barony 
of  Ibawne  and  Barryroe.  They  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  0'Heerin : 

"Lord  of  the  county  of  Triocha  Meôna, 
Is  0'Cowhig  of  the  white-stoned  shore ; 
The  land  of  Clidna  is  the  plain  of  0'Cowhig, 
In  the  sea  fights  they  are  valiant  foes." 

17.  O  FiciiiLLA,  or  0'Fihellys,  a  name  angli- 
cised to  Field,  are  also  given  by  0'Brien  as  chiefs 
in  West  Barryroe. 

18.  CBaki  is  given  by  Clleerin  as  chief  of 
Muintir  Bari,  and  by  Cllalloran  as  chief  of 
Aron.  In  0"Brien's  Pictionary  the  0'Baris  are 
Btated  to  possess  a  territory  and  foreland  called 
Muintir  Bari,  part  of  ancient  Carbery,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  This  name  has  been  anglicised 
-to  Barry,  and  is  often  confounded  with  the  Nor- 
man  De  Barrios ;  they  were  of  the  Ithian  or 
Lugadian  race,  and  decended  from  Fathadli  Arg- 
thech,  a  king  of  Munster  in  the  third  century, 
according  to  0'Heerln,  by  whom  they  are  thus 
dcsignated : 

"  Muintir  Bari  of  the  fair  fortress, 
They  are  of  the  race  of  Fathaidn  Airgtbech ; 
CBari  rules  over  the  land  of  waves, 
Which  is  not  surpassed  by  the  smooth  plains 
of  Mana." 


19.  OXaeghairt,  or  0'Leary,  chiefs  of  TJ\ 
Laoarhaire  or  Iveleary,  were  of  the  Lugadian  or 
Ithian  race,  and  possessed  in  ancient  times  tho 
city  of  Koácarbery  and  its  onvirons.  Iveleary, 
or  O  Learys  country,  lay  in  Muskerry,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  between  Macroom  and  Incha- 
geela,  where  they  had  several  castles,  as  those  of 
Carrigafooky,  Carrignaneelagh,  Carrignacurra, 
Dundaríerk  and  Drumcurra^h. 

2 ).  The  0"Hbas  were  chiefs  of  Pobble  O  Hea, 
in  Carbery. 

21.  The  0'DoNOVANS,  of  whom  an  account 
shall  be  given  in  the  chapter  on  Thomond,  like- 
wise  settied  in  Cork,  and  were  chiefs  of  Clan 
Cathail,  an  extensivo  district  in  West  Carbery, 
where  tliey  had  their  chief  residence  at  Castlo 
Donovan. 

22.  OBeci  is  given  by  0'Heeria  as  a  cbief  of 
Beantraidhe,  now  the  barony  of  Bantry,  county 
of  Cork,  and  is  thus  designated : 

"  0"Beei,  chief  of  the  fair  land, 
Eules  over  Bantry  of  delightful  bloom ; 
Heroes,  whose  noble  actions  I  certify, 
.     They  are  of  the  race  of  Fergus  of  Uister." 

23.  The  CCaseys  were  chiefs  of  Coillte  Ma- 
bineclia,  a  territory  near  Mitcheistown,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

24.  The  0'Healys  or  0'Helys  were  chiefs  of 
Domhnach  Mor  0'Healy,  or  Pobble  CHealy,  a 
large  paiish  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry,  county 
of  Coi-k. 

25.  The  0'Herlihy8  or  Cllurleys  were  chiefs 
of  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Muskerry. 0'Heerin 
States  tliey  were  hereditary  wardens  of  the 
church  of  St.  Gobnait  of  Bally voorny,  and  were 
possessors  for  many  ages  of  the  large  parish  of 
that  name 

26.  The  O^Nfnans  were  chiefs  of  Tullaleis 
and  CastleUssen,  now  the  parish  of  Tullilease,  ia 
the  barony  of  Duhallow,  county  of  Cork,  in 
whicli  they  were  hereditary  wardens  of  St.  Bren- 
dan's  church. 

27.  The  CDalys  had  the  parish  of  Kilcro- 
hane,  in  the  barony  of  West  Carbery,  county  of 
Cork,  and  were  bards  to  the  Mac  Carthys,  0'Ma- 
honys,  Carews,  and  other  great  families. 

28.  The  Mac  Egaíís  were  Brehons,in  the  conn- 
ties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  under  the  Mac  Carthys, 
kings  of  Desmond.  The  Mac  Egans  were  also 
hereditary  Brehons  or  judges  of  Ormond. 

i9.  The  Mac  Sweeneys  were  military  com- 
manders  under  the  Mac  Carthys,  princes  of  Des- 
mond, who,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  brought  a 
body  of  them  from  Tirconnell  or  Donegal.  The 
Mac  SHveeneys  had  the  parish  of  Kilmurry,  in 
the  barony  of  Muskerry,  county  of  Cork,  and 
their  chief  castle  at  Clodagh,  near  Macroom,  and 
had  also  Castlemore,  in  the  parish  of  Movidy. 

30.  The  Mac  Sheehies  were  a  warlike  clan, 
brought  from  Connaught  in  the  fifteenth  century 
by  the  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Desmond,  who  ap- 
pointed  them  their  body  guards.  They  were 
afterwards  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Limerick. 

31.  The  CKeakneys  were  a  clan  near  Kin- 
sale,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  they  are 
placed  on  the  Map  of  Ortelius,  and  are  men- 
tioned by  0'Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Ui  Floinn. 

32.  The  0'EiORDAN8  were  a  clan  of  note  in 
Muskerry,  in  tho  county  of  Cork,  and  distin- 
guished  military  chiefs  in  ancient  times. 

33.  The  0'Crowleys  were  chiefs  of  Kilshal- 
low,  west  of  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  but 
originally  came  from  Connaught. 

34.  The  0'Murphys,  originally  from  Wexford, 
were  a  numerous  clan  in  Muskerry. 
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85.  The  0'AnEEirs,  CEotí-atitos,  and  O' 
Heynes,  were  also  old  and  respectable  lamilies 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

Iae-Mumha. 

86.  The  0"CoNCOBHAiK,  or  0'Coiiors,  kings  of 
Kerry,  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin  in  his 
topograpbical  põem : 

"  Let  us  leave  the  warlike  race  of  Conari, 
Princes  of  Erna  of  goiden  shields, 
"We  corne  to  oúr  friends  the  race  of  Fergns, 
They  are  entitled  to  command  o  ar  atteution. 

*'  The  king  of  Kiarraide  over  the  clans  of  Kiar, 
0'Conor'rules  the  land  by  right, 
f  hief  of  the  plain  of  fertile  íields^ 
From  the  sea  shore  to  the  Shamion  of  clear 
streams." 

They  took  their  name  from  Conchobhar  or 
Conor,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  The  0'Con- 
ors  Kerry  Avere  very  powerful  as  kings  and 
princes  of  Kerry.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Fitzmauríces,  earls  of  Kerry,  got  much  of 
the  possessions  of  the  0'Conors,  whose  ancient 
principality  was  diminished  to  the  territory  call- 
ed  Oireacht  Ui  Chonchobhair,  signifying  the  in- 
heritance  of  O* Conor,  now  formíng  the  barony 
of  Iraghticonor.  The  0'Conors  Kerry  had  sev- 
era! stroníT  castles,  the  chief  of  which  was  that 
of  Carrigafoyle,  at  tlie  small  island  of  Carrig, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  but  after  the 
Elizabethian  and  Cromwellian  wars  most  of 
their  estates  wcre  confiscated. 

87.  0'DoNNCiiADii.\.  or  0'Donoghoes,  givèn  by 
Olleerin  as  chiefs  of  Lough  Lein,  and  also  óf 
Clan  Selbhuidhe,  and  thiis  designated  in  his 
topography,  together  with  the  CCarroIIi; : 

"  0'Donoghoe  of  Longh  Lein 
And  of  theFlesg,  who  is  fuU  powerful, 
Eules  over  the  Olan  Selbaíde, 
They  are  men  of  happiness  in  Munster." 

"  CDonoghoe  of  Longh  Lein — 
He  is  prince  of  that  Eoganacht; 
0'CarrolI  is  thore  our  kinsman, 
Of  pm-e  an^noble  origin.'" 

The  CDonoghoes  were  of  the  Eugenian  race 
of  Ibh  Echach,  the  other  great  sept  of  which 
tribe  took  the  name  "'Mahony ;  and  orip:inally 
settled  in  that  part  of  Desmond,  now  the  connty 
of  Cork,  where  they  possessed  a  large  territory, 
extending  from  Iniskean  to  the  borders  of  Bah- 
try,  and  from  thence  northward  to  Ballyvurny 
and  Maaroom,  comprising  the  district  called 
Iveleary,  ( which  is  part  of  Carbery,)  and  also  a 
great  porfion  of  Mnskerry:  but  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  0'Donoghoes  were  expelled  from 
Cork  by  the  Mac  Carthys  and  CMahonys,  and 
settled  in  Kerry,  where  they  became  proprietors 
of  ali  the  country  about  Loch  Lein  and  Killar- 
ney.  The  CDonoghoes  continued  powerful 
chiefs  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Desmond,  most  of  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. The  CDonoghoes  were  divided  into 
two  great  branches,  namely,  those  of  Loch  Lein, 
and  those  of  Gíenflesk,  the  latter  called  0'Dono- 
ghoe  More  The  CDonoghoes,  lords  of  Loch 
Lein,  had  their  chief  castle  at  Eoss  Island,  on 
one  of  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  the  romantic  ruins 
of  which  still  remain. 

88.  O^DoMiiNAiLL,  or  O^Donnell,  of  the  same 
race  as  the  0'Donoghoes,  is  given  by  CHeerin 


as  a  chief  of  Clan  Shalvey,  ánd  mentioned  as 
follows :  * 

"  Clan  Selbaide  of  the  limpid  streams, 
Eecorded  as  a  well  known  land, 
Belongs  to  CDomnaill  of  the  powerful  hand, 
Who  took  possession  of  the  brown  nut  plaiu.'* 

89.  CCathatll,  or  0'Cahill.  A  branch  of 
the  Kiarraide  took  this  name  from  Cathal,  one 
of  its  chiefs.  The  race  is  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  0'Connors  Kerry.  The  namo  is  still  numer- 
ous  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork. 

40.  The  0'Carrolls,  prinoes  of  Loch  Lein,  are 
mentioned  by  0'IIeerin,  and  also  in  the  Annals 
of  Inisfallen,  ia  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
túrios. 

41.  CFalbiit,  or  CFalvey,  given  by  CHeerin 
as  chief  of  Corca  Duibhne,  and  of  the  territory 
from  the  Mang,  westward  to  Fiontraigh  or  Ven- 
try.  Oorca  Didhhne,  is  now  the  barony  of  Cor- 
caguiney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  CFal- 
veys  were  powerful  chiefs,  and  in  ancient  times 
held  the  rank  of  hereditary  admirais  of  Des- 
mond. 

42.  0'Seadha,  or  0"Shea,  is  also  given  &3  a 
chief  of  Ibh  Eatha  or  Iveragh. 

43.  CCoNGiiAiLL,  or  0'Connell,  is  given  by 
Cíleerin,  as  cAVxeí  of  ^fagh  O  Q-CoÍ7icJvinn,novf 
the  barony  of  Magonihy,  in  Kerry.  The  three 
last  mentioned  chiefs  are  stated  by  0'Heerin,  in 
his  topography,  to  be  of  the  race  of  Clan  Conari, 
that  is.  the  descendants  of  Conari  II.,  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  bcginning  of  the  third  century, 
who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Clanna  Degadh,  of 
Munster.  They  are  thus  designated  by  0'Hee- 
rin: 

V 

"  After  the  battalions  of  Ciar  Broni, 
Let  us  treat  of  the  clans  of  Conari, 
Fair  Fcnian  heroes  from  Tulach-an-Trir  (an 

ancient  name  of  Tara,) 
Eulers  in  Munster  of  the  smooth  streams. 

"Three  chiefs  who  possessed  the  lands, 
Of  Corca  Dubui  of  the  fine  forces, 
Clalvey  the  warrior,  and  C8hea, 
The  strengthening  bond  of  the  eastem  parts- 

"  CConnell  of  sharp  swords 
Eules  over  the  shady  fortress  of  Magonihy, 
Like  a  stat.ely  tree  in  hazel  woods. 
Is  the  Manster  leader  of  the  cavalry  forces. 

"  From  Mang,  westward,  is  the  estate, 
Possessed  by  OTalvey  as  far  as  Ventry; 
"Without  dispute  an  extensivo  land, 
"VYas  obtained  by  0'Shea,  chief  of  Iveragh." 

44.  CLaeghatn",  CLeyne,  or  Lane,  çhiefof 
Ui  Ferba ;  and  CDuibhduin,  chief  of  Ui  Flan- 
nain,  districts  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  Olleerin  :— 

"  OXaeghain.  a  warrior  of  fame, 
We  fonnd  him  over  Ui  Ferba  ; 
0*Cathnendaigh  obtained  the  land, 
Firmly  settled  under  the  high  hills  of  Cualan. 

"  Ui  Flannain  an  extensivo  land, 
A  verdant  country  of  delightful  streams, 
0'Duivdin  over  this  fertile  soil, 
Eules  as  its  chief  and  protecting  lord." 


*  These  must  not  be  confoundcd  with  the 
great  0'DomhnailIs  or  CDonnells  of  TirconnelL 
—Ed. 
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45.  The  O^Kêdís  and  Clan  Conaki  are  glven 
chiefs  of  Alliraighe,  or  of  C!ar  Ciarraidhe,  that 
Is,  the  plain  of  Kerry,  and  thus  mentioned  l>y 
0'Heeria : 

"The  men  of  Alltraighe  maintain, 
Two  chiefs  of  the  píain  of  Kerry  ; 
A  clan  of  the  most  active  in  pitch  of  battle. 
Their  chiefs  are  0'-Nedi  and  Clan  Conari." 

46.  O^DiTNODAiciT,  or  0"Diinady,cliief of  Slieve 
Luaclira,  tliat  is,  the  district  about  tlie  mo/in- 
tains  of  Slievelogher,  on  the  borders  of  Limericlí: 
Bnd  Kerry,  is  thus  mentioned  by  Olleerin  ; 

*'Thc  plain  of  Luachra,  a  productive  country, 
Belongs  to  the  liberal  0'Dunady, 
A  tribe  of  hard  fighting  battles, 
A  district  of  fair  weli-watered  lands." 

47.  0"MuiRCHEARTAiGiT,  or  0'Moriarty,  and 
0'Hinnasbhain,  chiefs  of  Aes  Asdi  of  Orlar  El- 
taigh,  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Hccrin : 

"  Aes  Asdl  of  the  plain  of  flocks, 
Which  the  chief  of  0'Moriarty  obtained  ; 
A  fair  country  of  blooming  aspect, 
Which  was  pòssessed  by  Ollinnesvan." 

The  0'Moriartys  had  the  parish  of  Templcnoe. 
and  some  adjoining  districts  in  the  barony  of 
Dunkerron. 

48.  The  Mac  Gillioitddys,  a  branch  of  the 
0'Sullivans.  were  chiefs  of  a  territory  in  the 
barony  of  Dunkerron.  and  from  them  the  monn- 
tains  callcd  Mac  Gillicuddy"s  Eeeks  got  their 
liame. 

49.  The  Mac  Elltgotts  -vrere  an  ancient 
family  In  Kerry,  from  whom  the  parish  of  Bal- 
lyraacelligott,  in  flie  barony  of  Trughenackmy, 
got  its  name. 

50.  The  Mac  Finneexs,  a  branch  of  the  Mac- 
Carthys.  or  according  to  others,  of  the  0"Sulli- 
vans;  the  Mac  C-charis;  the  0"Scan1ans;  and 
Ollarncys,  were  also  clans  of  note  in  Kerry. 

Anglo^ITorman  families  in  Deswonã. 
1.  The  FiTZGEKALDs,  descended  from  the  An- 
p'o-Norman  chicf,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  who  got 
large  possessions  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  whose 
posterity  were  creatcd  earls  of  Desmond  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  lll.  Another  branch  of  the 
Fitzgeralds,  also  descended  from  Manrice  Fitz- 
gerald. became  earls  of  Kildare.  The  earls  of 
Desmond  became  one  of  the  most  powerful 
families  in  Munster,  and  several  of  them  were 
lords  doputies  of  Ireland  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centúrios.  Geraid  Fitzgerald,  sixteenth 
earl  of  Desmond,  was  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
in  Europe.  and  held  the  rank  of  a  Pi  ince  Pa^a- 
tine,  with  the  authority  of  a  provincial  king;  he 
had  many  stronir  castles,  and  his  vast  possessions 
extended  150  miles  over  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,/  Limerick.  and  Waterford,  comprising 
nearly  six  hnndred  thousand  acres  of  profitable 
land,'indep8ndent  of  imraense  tracts  of  waste 
lands,  not  wsurveyed,  so  that  his  entire  property 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  of  acres.  He 
had  an  immense  number  of  vassals,  and  could 
raise  at  a  call  a  force  of  two  thousand  foot  and 
Bix  huudred  horse,  iand  had  besides,  in  his  reti- 
r\ue  of  his  own  kindred,  five  hundred  gentlemen 
of  the  Fitzgeralds.  The  earl  of  Desmond  hav- 
ing  resisted  the  Eeformation  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  waged  war  against  the  English 
government,  his  forces  after  long  contests  were 
defeated,  and  he  himself  was  slain  byone  Kelly, 
tn  Irish  soldier,  ín  a  glen  near  Castíe  Island,  Íq 


county  of  Kerry,  on  the  llth  NoTcmber,  15S8; 
liis  head  was  cut  off  and  sent  to  England  by 
Thomas  Butlcr,  earl  of  Ormond,  as  a  preseut  to 
the  queen,  who  caused  it  to  bc  íL\ed  on  London 
bridge. 

Tiie  pther  principal  Norman  families  of  the 
county  of  Cork  were  the  Cogans,  Carews,  Con- 
dons,  or  Cantons,  de  Courcys,  iiarrys,  Barnwalls, 
Barretts,  Eoclies,  Mac  Gibbons,  or  Fitzgibbons, 
a  branch  of  the  Fitzgeralds;  the  Flcmmings, 
Sarsíields,  Nagles,  Martells,  Eussels.  Pigotts, 
Prendergasts,  Morgans,  Cotters,  Murroghs,  Sup- 
pies,  Stackpoles,  \>  hites,  Hodnetts,  Keuts,  &c. 

Danish  families. 
The  Coppingers,  Goúlds,  Gallways,  Skiddys, 
and  Terrys,  who  are  considered  to  bp  of  Danish 
descent,  were  in  former  times  vcry  numerous  and 
powerful  ftShilies  in  Cork,  and  a  vast  number  of 
them  were  lord  mayors  of  that  city,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centurj^ 

The  De  Courcys  were  barons  of  Kinsale, 
and  some  of  the  family  took  the  Irish  name  of 
Mac  Patrick,  being  descendants  of  one  of  the 
earls  named  Patrick. 

The  De  Baerys,  Anglo-l^Tormacs,  became 
earls  of  Barrymore,  and  gáve  name  to  the  baro- 
nies  of  Barrymore  and  Barryroe ;  some  of  them 
took  the  name  of  Mac  David. 

The  EociiES.  The  Anglo-Korman  family 
of  de  la  Eupe  or  Eoche  became  viscounts  of 
Fermoy,  and  their  territory  was  called  Eoche^s 
country. 

The  Saesb'ields,  Anglo-Normans,  settled 
in  Cork,  and  also  in  Limerick.  The  Sarffields 
of  Limerick  were  creaíed  viscounts  of  Kilmal- 
lock,  the  íirst  who  got  the  titio  being  Sir  Domi- 
nick  Sarsfleld,  chief  justice  ofthe  coinmon  pleas, 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Pati  iek  Sareficld,  of  the 
8ame  family,  was  created  earl  of  Lucan  by  James 
II.,  under  whom  he  wap  celebrated  as  a  com 
mander  ofthe  Irish  forces. 

The  Barretts  gave  name  to  lho  barony  of 
Barretts;— the CoNDONs,  a  brave  Norman  sept, 
who  were  amongst  the  last  to  y  ield  to  Cromwell, 
to  the  barony  of  Condons. 

The  De  Barnwalls,  Anglo-Normans,  were 
styled  lords  of  Bearhaven,  and  once  had  large  p'  s- 
sossions  in  that  district,  but  were  oxpcllcd  by  the 
OSullivans,  and  having  settled  in  Dublin  and 
Meath,  founded  several  great  families.  ns  the 
Barnwalls,  barons  of  Trimblesíown  andTurvey, 
and  viscounts  Kingsland. 

The  Hodnetts.  Some  of  the  family  of 
Hodnett  took  the  Irish  name  of  Mac  Sherry,  and 
their  chief  residence  was  at  Court  Mac  i-herry; 
from  the  Magners,  Castle  Magnor  got  its  name. 

The  Nagles  had  extensive  possopsions,  and 
from  them  lhe  Nagles  mountains  derive  their 
name;  of  this  family  was  Sir  Eichard  Nagle, 
attorney-general  to  James  II. 

Anglo-Worman  famiJi  ."?  in  Kevry» 
10.  The  FiTZMATJRiCES,  earls  of  Kerry,  de- 
scended from  Eaymond  le  Gros.  Eaymond 
having  formed  an  alliance  wiíh  Dermod  Mao 
Carthy,  king  of  Desmond,  got  large  grants  of 
lands  in  Kerry,  in  the  territory  called  Lixnaw, 
which,  from  being  pòssessed  by  Insson  Maurice, 
got  the  name  of  Clanmaurice.  From  Maurice 
were  discendedthe  Fitzmaurices,  earls  of  Kerry. 
The  other  principal  English  families  were  the 
Browns,  Stacks,  Godfreys,  Eices,  &c. 

J^ohiliiy. 

The  following  have  been  the  titled  families  in 

the  county  of  Cork  :    The  De  Courcys,  barons  ot 

Einsale  and  Eingrone;  the  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of 

Desmond^  barons  of  Decies,  and  seneschals  oí 
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Imokilly.  The  Carews,  marquises  of  Cork.  Tho 
Mac  Oarthys,  earls  of  Ciuíicare,  earls  of  Cíau- 
carthy,  caris  of  Muskerry,  and  earls  of  Mount- 
cashei.  The  Barryó,  baroiiâ  of  OletUaiv,  viscouQts 
of  ButtevaDt,  aud  earls  of  B.irrymore.  The 
Roches,  barous  of  Castielough,  and  viscounts  of 
Fermuy 

ín  Kerry,  the  fo Ilowing  liave  heen  the  noble 
fíuniiieà  siuce  the  reign  of  king  Joiín.  The  Fitz- 
liVaurices,  barous  of  i^i.vnaw  and  0'Darney,  vis- 
counts of  Ciantnaarice  and  earls  of  Kerry;  tiie 
Fiízgeraíds,  knigiits  of  Kerry ;  the  Browns,  earls 
of  Kenoiare,  and  viscounts  of  C.kitleross. 

TuATH  Mdmha,  or  Thomond. 

TuoMOND  under  its  ancient  king3,  extcnded 
frotn  the  isles  of  Arran,  off  the  coast  of  Galway 
to  Siiabh  Eiblinni,  now  the  Felim^mountains, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  thcnce  to 
Knockany,  ia  thecounry  of  Limerick;  and  from 
Loopliead  ■  t  the  raouth  of  the  8hannon,  to 
Ossory,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary,  Kilkeuny, 
and  the  Qaeen's  county,  thus  compriíing  tho 
county  of  Giare,  and  the  greater  pare  of  thosc 
of  Limerlck,  and  Tipperary,  But  in  later  times, 
Thomond  was  conhned  to  the  preseat  county 
of  Glare. 

1.  TiiH  0'BaiEN3,  Kings  of  Thomond.  —Tho 
Eopt  of  0'Biien,  or  OBrian,  took  its  namo  fiom 
its  anciStor  Brian  Boromha.  From  tho  time  of 
this  monarth,  it  had  become  not  only  the  raiing 
fcimily  of  Daleassians,  but  of  the  whoie  race  of 
Bber.  At  the  time  of  tho  Engli>h  Invasion, 
the  brave  Domnall  0"Briaia,  one  of  its  members, 
"wa^  sovereiga  of  Cashel,  of  which  lio  was  last 
king.  The'0'Brien3  niaintainod  a  long  and 
íierce  coatest  for  their  independence,  wiih  the 
Anglo- Noruian.  They  sncceeded  in  maintain- 
ing  their  power  íis' kings  of  Thomond  and 
Lirncrick,  until  the  ycar  15  tá,  whon  Murcadh 
G"Brien  renounced  the  titles  of  OBriain,  and 
King  of  Thuiuond,  for  the  EngUsh  style  of  Earl 
of  Thomond.  The  O  Briens  are  still  a  very 
numerous  raco,  though  scattered  throughout 
Munster.  an  1  L'3lnítar,andother  parts  of  Ire!and. 
Note. — UníUv^'  most  other  Irish  raees,  this  sept 
Btill  posseááes,  among  >l  its  membcn^,  one  man, 
with  wh;)m  none,  either  of  the  clan  of  B.ian  Bo- 
romha, the  tribe  of  Cas,  the  Une  of  Eber,  or  of  tho 
whoIe  nation  spruiig  from  Miledh  of  Esbain, 
can  dispute  the  first  place.  Other  tribes  are, 
it  is  t^ue,  slid  repreíonted  by  nominal  chiefs, 
who  usurp  the  ancient  electivo  titios  of  their 
Bcpts — titles  whicíi  conld  otily  bo  conferred, 
eitiior  by  the  voioe  of  the  majority  ot  their  tribes, 
or  by  the  head-chiefuiin  of  their  kindred— and 
some  do  even  cohi  new  quasi-Irish  titles  for 
themselves,  ncvcr  heard  of  in  the  days  when 
the  Oaels  flourished  They  dub  themselves 
T-lô  0^ — or  The  Ma"^ — mercly  because  they 
chance  to  retaln,  or  aequire  some  portion  of  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  their  kindred ;  but  they 
noverthink  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  kindred  to  the  assumption,  and 
they  never  at  ali  consider  whether  they  are 
themselves  the  best  men  of  their  several  races. 
Tho  Ui  Briain,  however,  are  now  represented 
byno  such  self-created  chiefs,  AVilliam  Smitii 
Ò'BuiEN  needs  not  the  assumption  of  the  ancient 
title  of  his  famiiy,  he  needs  not  set  forth  his 
clear  and  unquestloned  descent  from  its  founder, 
Brian  Boromha,  for  the  chieftaln's  wand  is  hís, 
because  he  is  pre-cminent  amongst  his  tribe 
for  his  personal  Avorth,  and  for  hisdevotion  to 
the  cause  of  old  Ireland— because  he  is  the  first 
of  his  tribe  in  truth,  honor,  chivalry,  and  ali 
that  ennobles  tho  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the 
mau. —Ed. 


2.  CDeanADir,  or  0'Dea,  chief  of  Trlocha 
TJachtarach,  cailed  also  Kineí  Fermalcand  Disert 
Ui  Dhegha,  or  Dysart  O  Dea,  now  the  parish  of 
Dysart,  barony  of  Inchiquin,  county  of  Clare. 
Tho  0'Deas  are  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin : 

"  With  due  respect  we  give  the  lead 
To  lhe  high  lands  of  Triocha  Uachtar, 
0'Dea  is  the  inheritor  of  the  country, 
Of  the  brown  nut  producing  plains  ' 

The  O^Deas  had  several  castles  in  this  terrl- 
tory,  of  which  some  ruins  still  remain. 

8.  OOtJiN,  or  0'Quin,  chief  of  Mulntir 
Ifernain,  a  territory  about  Curofin  in  the  county 
of  Clare.  Ui  Ifernain,  was  the  namo  of  tho 
tribe  wh  o  possesscd  the  territory  over.wliích 
0'Quin  vras  chief.  They  aro  thus  mentioned 
by  OTIeerin : 

"  0'Quin  of  the  honest  heart. 
Is  chief  of  the  bountiful  Ui  Ifernain, 
"Whose  landis  fruitfal  and  fair, 
Around  Curoíin  of  the  banquets.'* 

4.  OTlaitiiri,  or  0'Flattery,  and  CCathaill, 
or  O^Cahii,  chiefs  of  Finn-coradh.  They  ara 
thus  designated  by  OTIeerin  : 

"  0'FIathri  who  commands  our  prai«!e, 
Possessos  the  land  of  Kinchora, 
The  country  of  0'Cahil  to  the  east  and  "west 
Is  the  smooth  plain  of  the  íields  of  yews.'* 

5.  0'Maoilmkda,  chief  of  Kincl  m-Baith,  or 
Brentire,  now  Brentry^  near  Callan  II ill,  in  the 
county  of  Clare.  They  are  thus  mentioned  by 
0'líeerin : 

"Kinel  Baith  a  numerous  tribe, 
The  noble  chiefs  of  f  rentiri, 
0'Mulmea  of  the  bright  falr  plain?, 
Possessed  tho  woods  about  dellghtfal  Einigh." 

G.  OTIaitiiciiib,  or  Cllehir?,  chiefs  of  Hy 
Flanchadha  and  Hy  Cormac,  distriots  in  tho 
barony  of  Islands,  county  of  Clare.  They  are 
thus  designated  by  OTIeerin  : 

"  Of  the  race  of  Eogan  of  Oirir  Cliach 
Are  the  Ui  Cormaic  of  the  fair  plain, 
To  0'llehir  belongs  the  fertile  country, 
A  lord  from  whom  great  nobles  sprung, 

"  Chiefs  who  are  powerful  in  each  houso 
Are  of  the  noble  clans  of  OTIehir, 
They  rule  over  Ui  Flancha  of  hospitablc  mau- 

sions, 
They  are  noble  and  well  armed  Fenian  war- 
riors." 

7.  CDuiBnoniNN.  or  CDuigin,  chief  of  Muin- 
tir  Conlochtaldh,  a  districtin  the  parish  of  Tom- 
graney,  in  the  barony  of  Tullagh,  county  of 
Clare,"  is  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin  : 

"  0'Duigin  of  fair  and  ruddy  faço 
Eules  over  cornely  Muinter  Conlochta, 
A  chief  who  galned  his  possessions 
By  force  of  spcars  in  battle.'"' 

8.  0'Grada,  or  0'Grady,  chief  of  Kinel  Don- 
ghuile,  a  large  territory  coraprising  tlie  present 
barony  ofLower  Tullagh,  in  the  county  of  Clarew 
The  Ò^Gradys  are  thus  designated  by  OTIeerin, 
and  several  chiefs  of  them  aro  mentioned  in  our 
annals. 
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•♦0*6 rada  tookthecntirelands  15.  CMaelmacasa,  or  0'Mackessy,  chief  of 

Of  the  profitable  Kinel  Dongali,  Corça  Oiche ;  and  0'Berga,  chief  of  Tuath  Eossa, 

His  swords  yellow-hafred  are  keen,  districts  in  the  county  of  Liinerick,  are  thua 

Strong  are  the  blows  of  his  forces  in  battle."  mentioned  by  0'Heerin ; 


9.  Mac  Conmaba,  or  Mac  Namara.  The  Mac 
Namaras  have  taken  their  name  from  one  of 
their  ancient  chiefs  in  the  tenth  century  named 
Cumara,  a  descendant  of  Conall  Echluath,  or 
Conall  of  the  Swift  Steeds,  who  was  king  of 
Munster  in  the  fourth  century.  The  word  Cu- 
mara makes,  in  the  genitive,  Conmara,  and 
signifies  a  warrior  of  the  sea.  The  Mac  Nama- 
ras  were  chiefs  of  Tricha  Ced  Ui  Caisin,  which 
territory  is  now  the  barony  of  Tullagh,  in  the 
county  of  Clare ;  it  contained  also  part  of  the 
barony  of  Bunratty.  The  Mac  JNamaras  are  also 
Bometimes  styled  chiefs  of  Clan  Cuileain,  which 
was  the  tribe  name  of  his  family.  The  Mac  Na- 
maras  are  thus  designated  by  0'Heerin : 

*'  A  princely  chief  of  well  fought  battlea 
Is  Mac  Namara  from  Magh  Adair, 
A  land  of  riches  is  his  country, 
It  is  the  territory  of  Clan  Caisin." 

The  Mac  Namaras  held  the  office  of  hereditary 
xnarshals  of  Thomond,  where  they  had  numer- 
ous  castles 

10.  OCoNCHTJBnAiE,  or  0'Conor,  chief  of  Tri- 
ocha  Ced  Fer  n-Arda  and  of  Corcamruadh,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  barony  of  Corcomroe,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  anciently  called  Crioch  Cuirc, 
or  the  territory  of  Core,  which  name  it  got  from 
Core,  prince  of  the  race  of  Ir  from  Ulster,  who 
settled  there  in  the  first  century.  The  CConors 
are  thus  designated  by  0'Heerin ; 

*'The  territory  of  Fer  Arda  of  go  d, 
Corcomroe  of  the  hosts  of  fiashing  battalions, 
0'Conor  obtained  the  land, 
The  heights  from  delightful  Conagh." 

11.  OXocnLAiNN,  or  OXoughlin,  chief  of 
Boirenn  now  the  barony  of  Burren,  county  of 
Clare,  sometimes  called  Eastern  Corcomroe; 
they  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin ; 

"Warlike  OXochlin,  leader  of  hosts, 
Rules  o'er  the  fertile  plains  of  Burren, 
The  lands  of  Core  he  holds  by  right, 
A  country  of  cattle  and  abundant  wealth." 

They  held  thoir  rank  as  lords  of  Burren  down 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  O^Conors  and 
0'Loghlins  were  of  the  same  descent. 

12.  Mac  Ineiridhe,  or  Mac  Eneiry,  chief  of 
Corça  Muikedha,  also  called  Conaill  Uachtarach, 

,or  the  barony  of  Upper  Conello,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

"Mac  Eneiry,  hero  of  prccious  gems, 
Kules  Corça  Muikeda  of  the  mounds  ; 
A  noble  Fenian  who  doth  flourish, 
As  doth  fair  bloom  on  apple  tree.' 

13.  0'BiLLTiAiDHE,  a  chief  in  Ui  Conaill  Gab- 
hra,  now  the  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Con- 
ello, in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  0"Heeiin: 

"  0'Billry,  bestower  of  cattle, 
Was  chief  of  fertile  Conall  Gaura, 
Bounteous  men  of  the  fair  plains, 
Eich  lands  of  teeming  crops." 


**  Corça  Oichi  of  pleasant  woods, 
Land  of  white  mantles  and  clear  streams, 
Land  of  great  fertility. 
Is  governed  by  0'Maelmacasa, 
0'Berga  of  fair  country  held, 
The  districts  of  Ui  Rossa,  a  rich  portion." 

16.  0'Maelchalloin,  now  Mulholland,  a  chief 
in  Caenraidhe,  now  the  barony  of  Kenry,  county 
of  Limerick,  is  thus  mentioned  by  O  Heerin : 

"  The  Fenian  chief  of  Kenry  of  fair  lands, 
Is  0'Mulcallen  of  the  numerous  tribe." 

17.  0'Cleirhcinn  and  CFlannabhka,  or  O* 
Flannery,  chiefs  of  Dal  Carbri  Aedhbha,  a  ter- 
ritory in  the  barony  of  Kenry,  in  the  co-nty  of 
Limerick,  thui  mentioned  by  OTIeerin: 

"The  portion  of  th'  delightful  Dal  Carbri  Eva, 
Pri:  ces  of  Cashel  of  white  standards, 
Lasting  is  his  prosperity  to  the  co  ntry, 
The  brave  ani  high  chief  O  Cleircinn." 

18.  0'DoNNOBHAiN,  or  0'Donovan,  is  given 
by  0'Brien  at  the  word  '  airbre,  as  chief  of 
Cairbre  Aodhbha,  now  the  barony  of  Kenry, 
]n  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  was  the  an- 
cient territory  of  O  Donovan,  0'Cleirchin,  and 
0'Flannery ;  0'Donovan  is  thiis  designated  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  Heirdom  of  0'Donovan  of  Dun  Cuirc, 
Is  this  district,  the  land  of  his  fortune, 
To  him  without  tribute  belongs  Maghmoill, 
And  the  levei  plains  down  to  Shannon." 

The  0'Donovans  had  their  chief  castle  at  Bruree. 

19.  0'CiARMAic,  anglicised  0'Kirwick  and 
Kirby,  chief  of  Eoganacht  Ani,  called  by  0'Hal- 
loran,  Ani  Cliach  now  the  parish  of  Knockaney, 
in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  county  of  Limer- 
ick. The  0'Kerwicks  are  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  Of  Eoganacht  Ani  of  wealthy  lands, 
CKirwick  is  the  mainstay  of  the  territory, 
A  country  inhabited  by  the  most  noble  tribes, 
They  are  Ui  Enda,  Ani,  and  Auluim." 

20.  CMaelduin,  or  0'Muldoon,  is  also  given  as 
a  chief  in  Eoganacht  Ani,  and  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  The  race  of  0'Maelduin  from  Dun  Cais, 
Over  Eoganacht  Ani  in  order  rules — 
A  numerous  tribe  from  o'er  the  waves, 
These  armed  Fenians  from  Aughrim," 

21.  0'CiNNFAELÀiDH,  now  CKinealv,  chief  of 
Eoganacht  Grian  Gabhra,  a  district  còraprising 
parts  of  the  baronies  of  Coshma  and  Small 
county,  in  Limerick,  and  tlius  mentioned  by 
O' Heerin : 

"  The  Eoganacht  of  fertile  Grian  Gaura, 
A  land  producing  sweetest  apples, 
A  crown  of  female  households  in  fame, 
Belongs  to  0'Kinfaela  of  red  arms. 


14.  0'CuiLLBiN,  now  0'Cullane  and  Collins;  22.  0'Conxjing,  a  name  anglicised  to  Gun- 

CMiABACHAiN,  or  CMeehan  ;  and  0'Sheehan,  ning,  was  chief  of  Crioch  Saingil  and  Aes  Grenl, 

were  i-liiefs  in  the  baronies  of  Conello,  county  of  which  territories  are  now   comprised  in    tho 

Limerick.  barony  of  Small  county,  in  Limerick.    Criocii 
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Baingil  is  called  Slngle  Land,  and  situated  near 
Limeiick.  The  0'Conuings  are  thus  mentioned 
by  0'J^eerin : 

"  Aes  Greni  of  the  íinest  plains, 
Was  owned  by  OCuning  of  Crioch  Saingil, 
He  cheeifuily  held  the  beauteous  Grian, 
From  the  noble  race  of  Eogan." 

23.  CCaelaidii,  OCadhla,  or  0'Keely ;  and 
0'Maille,  or  0'Malley,  are  giveu  as  chiefs  of  Tu- 
ath  Luimnighe,  or  the  district  about  Limerick. 

24,  0'Ceadfadha  is  given  as  chief  of  Triocna- 
Cead-an  Chalaidh,  called  Cala  Luimne,  that  is, 
the  port  or  ferry  of  Limerick. 

25,  0'Haodiia,  0'Hea,  or  Hayes,  chief  of 
Musgraidhe  Luachra,  a  territory  lying  between 
Kilmallock  and  Ardpatrick,  in  the  barony  of 
Coshlea,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  is  thus  de- 
Bignated  by  0'Heerin : 

"0'Hea,  the  bestower  of  cattle, 
Has  held  the  wide  Musgraide  Luachra, 
The  tribe  of  the  fair,land  of  melodious  song, 
Dwelt  along  the  great  salmon  stream." 

26.  Mac  Domhnaill,  or  Muinter  Domlmaill,  82.  The  0''Creagh8,  many  of  whom  were  val- 
and  0'Baiskind,  chiefs  of  Triocha  Cead  Corça  iant  chiefs,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the 
Baiskind.  which,  according  to  0'Halloran,  is  now  Danes  .  and  on  one  occasion,  having  worn  green 
the  barony  of  Moyarta^  in  the  county  of  Clare.  boughs  in  their  helmets,  they  from  this  circum- 
0'Maolcorcra  is  given  as  chief  o'f  Ui  Brecain,  stancegot  the  name  Õ'CVaoi&Ã,  which  slgnifies, 
now  the  barony  of  Ibrackan.  In  the  põem  two  of  the  branches,  which  name  was  anglicised  to 
Corça  Baiskins  are  mentioned,  one  of  which  was  Creagh.  Of  tlris  family  was  Kichard  Creagb, 
the  barony  of  Clonderlaw.  Mac  Donneirs  dis-  Eoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  who 
trict  was  called  Darach  :  he  was  a!so  called  O'-  died  A.  D.  1585,  an  eminent  writer  on  ecclesias- 
Bonnell.  These  chiefs  are  thus  designated  by  tical  historj',  and  the  lives  of  the  Irish  sainlB.  \ 
CHeerin:  "'^    '^"^^                             '"'"^ 


"  0"Dicholla'8  possessions  by  inheritance, 
Are  in  Corcomroe  of  the  intrepid  battalions, 
Also  0'Macleithigh  of  the  hospitable, 
Who  maintained  his  hereditary  rights," 

80,  0'Droighneain,  0'Drennan,  or  Drinan, 
chief  of  Slieve  Eise  Einn  and  of  Kinel  Sedna,  a 
district  on  the  borders  of  Clare  and  Galway,  ia 
thus  mentioned  by  ^./Heerin : 

"The  lands  about  the  fair  Slieve  Eise, 
Are  possessed  by  the  Clan  Sedna  of  melodioui 

bards, 
A  tribe  who  firmly  support  their  clans  ; 
Chief  of  their  territory  is  0'Drennan." 

31.  CJSTeill  or  0"NihelI,  chief  of  Clan  Del- 
buidhe  and  of  Tradraidhe.  a  district  in  the  barony 
of  Inchiquin,  county  oí  Clare,  is  thus  mentioned 
by  0'Heerin ; 

"The  land  of  Clan  Dalvy  of  the  poets 
Was  ruled  by  0'NeiIl.  chief  of  Finnluarach, 
The  forces  of  Tradree  carne  to  his  fortress, 
The  descendant  of  the  yellow-haired  chiefs." 


"  Two  cantreds  we  record, 
The  two  delightful  Corça  Baiskins, 
The  Mac  Donnells  were  its  inheritors, 
The  host  who  have  shared  the  country. 

"  Another  chief  of  this  land  of  music, 
Noble  is  the  origin  of  his  descent, 
Was  0'Baiskinn's  stately  tree, 
A  tribe  that  marched  with  force. 

"  The  lord  of  Ibrackan  of  silken  garments, 
A  chief  who  musters  mighty  forces. 
Is  0'Maelcorcra  of  wide  fame, 
Whose  land  extends  from  both  the  bays. 

"The  two  territories  of  the  entire  Eochla, 
Are  possessed  by  the  valiant  race  of  Conari, 
Along  the  land  of  Braen-magh  'tis  true, 
Its  lawful  defender  is  OKeely— 
We  leave  the  race  of  Conari  of  Battles, 
The  princes  of  Erna  of  the  golden  shields," 

27.  Mac  Mathghamhna,  or  Mac  Mahon.  The 
Mac  Mahons  succeeded  the  above  chiefs  as  lords 


83.  0'DoBHAKCHON  or  Ó'Davoran,  chief  of 
Muintir  Lidheagha,  or  the  OXiddys,  the  tribe 
name  of  this  clan. 

"  The  0'Davorans  of  wisfi  and  learned  men, 
Chiefs  of  OXiddy  of  whom  I  treat, 
They  belonged  to  the  clans  of  Sinnell, 
And  are  the  maintainers  of  nobility/' 

84.  The  CMoLONETS  were  chiefs  of  Ouilte- 
nan,  now  the  parish  of  Kiltonanlea,  in  the  barony 
in  the  barony  of  Tully,  county  of  Clare. 

85.  The  OKearneys,  chiefs  of  Abhuin  TJl 
Chearnaidh,  or  0'Kearney*s  river,  a  district 
about  Six-Mile-Bridge,  in  the  baronies  of  Tui  a 
and  Bunratty,  county  of  Clare. 

86.  The  0'Ca8ey8  given  as  chiefs  of  Eath- 
conan,  in  the  barony  of  Pubblebrien,  county  of 
Limerick. 

37.  The  CDinnahans  or  CDinans,  chiefs  of 
Uaithníi^now  the  barony  of  Own'feybeg,  in  Lime- 
rick. 

38.  The  OHallinans  and  Mac  Sheehys, 
chiefs  of  Ballyhallinan,  in  the  barony  of  Pubble- 
brien, county  of  Limerick. 

"").  The  CHallorans,  chiefs  of  Fàith  ui-Hal- 


of  Corça  Baskinn ;  and  possessed  the  baronies  lurain,  a  district  between  TuUa  and  Clare,  In 

of  Moyarta  and  Clonderlaw,  in  the  county  of  the  county  of  Clare. 

Clare,  down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    The  40.  The  Mac  Giolla  Iosachta,  a  name  an- 

Mac  Mahons  are  a  branch  of  the  0'Briens,  the  glicised  to  Lysaght,  are  placed  on  the  map  of 

posterity  of  Brian  Boru,  and  therefore,  of  quite  Órtelius,  about  Ennistymon. 

a  different  descent  from  the  Mac  Mahons,  íords  41.   ihe  Mac  Considines,  are  placed  in  th« 

of  Monaghan,  who  are  of  the  race  of  Clan  Colla.  barony  of  Ibrackan. 

42.  The  0'Dalys,  in  the  barony  of  Burren. 

28.  0'GORMAiN,  or  0'Gorman,  was  chief  of  43.  The  Mac  Gillereaghs,  in  the  barony  of 

TuUichrin,  %  territory  comprising  parts  of  the  Clonderlaw. 

baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Ibrackan,  in  the  county  44.  The  Mac  Clancys,  in  the  barony  of  Tnlla 

of  Clare.               •  45.  The  Mac  BRroniNS,  in   the   barony  of 

Inchiquin,  ali  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

29    CDiCHOLLA  and  0'Maeleitbigh,  are  given  The  following  families  are  also  placed  on  the 

as  chiefs  of  Corcomroe,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  map,  in  the  county  of  Limerick:  the  Mac  Arthurs» 

and  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin :  in  the  barony  of  Pubblebrien ;  the  0'Scanlans,  In 
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the  barony  of  Pubblebrien ;  and  tho  0'Mornys,  sionS^and  rank  in  thc  connty  ©f  Watcrford,  and 
In  the  barony  of  Lower  Conello  their  territory  was  transferred  to  the  Le  Poers. 
In  the  year  1180,  king  Henry  II.  granted  the  and  other  An?!o-Norman  seítlers,  but  therastiU 
Kíngdom  oí  Limerick  to  Herbert  Fitzherbert,  survive  several  lamilies  of  the  O  Felans  orPhe- 
Dut  he  havmgresiícned  hisclairas,  it  wasgranted  lans,  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  Tipperary. 
Dy  kmg  John  to  Wilíiarn  and  Phiiip  de  Braosa.  Kilkenny  and  Queen's  county.  '  ^^  •'♦ 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth,  and  beginning  2.  O  Brio  was  the  other  head  chief  of  Desies. 
ol  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Anglo  Normans  and  of  the  same  descent  as  O  Felan.  The  OBrics 
penetrated  into  Thomond,  and  formed  some  set-  Avere  styled  chiefá  or  lorAs  of  South  Desi,  an 
tieraents  about  Limerick,  under  Wiiliam  de  extensivo  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  Wa- 
Braosa  and  Wilhain  de  Burgo;  and  in  the  thir-  terford,  but  in  early  times  were  expelled  from 
teenth  century,  king  Henry  ílí.  gavc  a  g'-ant  of  that  county  by  the  Eugenians  of  Desmond.  Tho 
thc  \yhole  kingdom  of  Thomond,  or  0'BrUn's  territory  of  the  OBrícs  was  also  called  latli 
country,  to  Ihomas  de  Clure,  soa  of  the  earl  of  0'Nechach.  Tlie  0'Feians  and  0'Brics  are  thu» 
Wlouceáter;  and  the  Fitzgerulds,  Burkes,  and  designated  by  O  Ileeriu ; 
other  Anglo-Norman  familios,  also  got  large  ;  os- 


Bíons  in  Liraerick and Ciare.  Tlie  ÕBriens,  and 
other  chiefs,  maintaiued  for  centuries  íierce  con- 
tests  with  the  Anglo-Norman  and  línglish  set- 
tlers,  in  defence  of  their  national  indepondence. 
The  following  were  the  chief  famiiies  of  Anglo- 
Normans,  and  early  English  settíers,  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick  and  Ulare.  The  de  Burgos 
or  Burkes,  Fitzgeraids,  Fitzgibbons,  a  branch  of 
tho  Fitzgeraids,  the  i  o  Ciares,  De  Lacies, 
Browns,  J^arretts,  Eoches,  Eusseis,  Saròlields, 
Stritches,  Purcells,  &c. 

OiR  Mdmha  and  tiie  Desi. 

Ormottd,  in  Irish  Oir  Miimhan^  OÍr  Mumha^ 
or  U-mhumha,  [Orrooa,  or  Orvuva,']  signify- 
ing  East  Munster,  was  one  of  the  large  divisions 


"  Two  gentle  chiefs  whos©  namcs  I  tell, 
Eule  the  Desi,  I  aíiirm  it, 
0'Bric  the  exactor  of  tributes, 
With  him  the  wise  and  fair  0'Eelan. 

"  In  Moylacha  of  the  fértil e  slopcs, 
Eules  OFelan  for  the  benefit  of  his  tribe, 
Great  is  the  allotted  territory 
Of  which  O  Felan  holds  possession. 

"  Ui  Neachach  the  delightful  lies 
In  the  south  of  woody  ínis  Fail, 
O  Bric"s  fair  lot  aiongthe  waves, 
From  Lee  Logha  to  Liathdrum." 

0'BiiTAiN.     The  OBriens,  a  branch  of  tho 


of  ancient  Munster.    Ancient  Ormond  extended  ,  ^^"^^^^  "^  ^  homoncl,  hacl  extensivo  possessiona 

from  Gablirau,  now  Gowran,  in  the  county  of  ^^'^°^  ^^^^  Cummeragh  mountains,  comprisingf 

Kilkenny,  and    westward    to  Cnamhehoill,  or  ^^^  valleys  between  Dungarvan  and  the  rivor 

Gleath-choill,  [GnawMU,  or  ClagkilL]  near  the  ^""''^.^ 

town  of  Tipperary,  and  from  Bearnan  Eli,  now  ,,  ^-  ^  Crotties.     The  0'Crottlep,  a  branch  of 

Barnanelly,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Tippera>y  ''"^  ^  Bricns,  princes  of  Thomond,  possessed  tho 

in  which  is  situated  the  Devils  Bit  Mountain'  ^^""^^7  about  Lismore,  and  there  are  síillmany 

and  from  thence  southward  to  Oilean-ui-Bhric,  J.a'^i'ies  of  the  uame  in  the  county  of  Water- 

r/^Z««jn-06-F'/'4c,]orOBricsIsIand,nearBonma-  ^^^^'rp,     ,r 

íion,  on  the  coast  of  Waterford,  thus  comprisino-  ^-  -'■"e  ^l^c  Oraitiis,  cr  Magraths,  are  old 

the  greater  part  of  Tipperary,  with  parts  of  the  f^^,  respectable  familios  in  the  county  of  Water- 

countiesof  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  The  name  ''      ,    "^^^^^'^  ^^^  eeveral    other  ancient  Irish 

of  Ormond  is  still  retained  in  the  two  baronies  ft^^'J,®^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  Sheas,  0'Eonaynes,  0'Helys, 

of  Ormond,  in  Tipperary.  ^  Callaghans,  0'Coghlans,  0'Mearas,  &c.,  in  tho 

The  Dbsi,  was  an  ancient  territory  comprising  county  of  Waterford. 

the  greater  part  of  Waterford,  with  a  part  of  J^\  Ormond,  the  following  have  been   tho 

Tipperary,  and  got  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  ^"^"'^  ^"'^  ^lans  of  note.     O^Heerin  thus  des- 

the  Desi.   The  Desians  becoming  numerous  and  f"^®^  Cashel  in  commencing  his  topography  of 

poweiful  in  Munster,  Aengus,  king  of  Munster  ^^^^  territory: 
In  the  fifth  century,  conferred  on  them  addi- 


tional  land^,  and  annexed  to  their  territory  Magh 
Femhen,  which  extended  north  of  the  ri  ver  Suir, 
as  lar  as  Corça  Ethrach,  comprising  the  country 
called  Macharl  Casil,  or  the  Plain  of  Cashel,  and 
districts  about  Clonmel,  forming  the  prosent 
barony  of  Middlethird,  with  part  of  Oíf«,  in  Tip- 
perary. The  territory  compiised  in  this  grant 
of  king  Aengus  was  aistinguished  by  the  name 
of  Desi  Tuaiskert,  or  North  Desi,  and  the  old 
territory,  in  Waterford,  was  called  Desi  Deis- 
kert,  or  South  Desi.  Tho  name  of  Desi  is  still 
retained  in  the  two  baronies  of  Decies,  in  tho 
connty  of  Waterfqrd,  The  two  principal  fami 
lies  of  the  Desi  were  the  OTelans,  princes  of 
Desi,  and  the  0'Brics,  chiefs  in  Desi. 

Irís\  Chiefs  and  Clans  of  Ormonl  and  Desi. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  tho  chiefs  and  "There  dwelleth  the  lol-d  of  the  land, 

clans  of  Ormond  and  Desi,  and  tho  territórios  At  Cashel  of  the  brown-nut  plains, 

possessed  by  oach  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  In  comfort  and  joy  holds  ho  his  sway, 

collected  from  various  works.    In  Desi  the  foi-  A  protector  to  the  country  of  Cashel." 
lowing  were  the  chiefs  and  clans : 

1.  OTaelain,  or  OTelan.      The    OTelans  1.  0'DoNcnADHA,  or  0'Donoghoe,  was  chief 

were  princes  of  Desi.      Malachy  OTelan  was  of  Eoganacht  of  Cashel,  and  som^e  of  them  wero 

pnnce  of  Desi  at  the  period  of  the  Anglo-Nor-  styled  kings  of  Cashel.     These  0'Donoghoes 

man  invasion.    Soon  after  they  lost  their  posses-  were  of  the  Eugenian  race,  and  the  samo  as  tho 


"  We  shall  tell  of  our  visit  to  Cashel  of  kings, 
And  to  the  race  of  Corc.who  practise  no  evil 

deeds,  , 

We  shall  unfold  the  history  of  their  tribes, 
And  of  their  sages  and  of  their  people. 

"  Let  us  henceforth  reeord  each  hero, 
Around  the  plain  of  Cashers  protecting  ram- 

parts ; 
A  country  of  fruitful  woods,  the  chief  fortréss : 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  their  history. 

"  Let  us  give  lhe  lead  to  the  chief  territory, 
To  Cashel  of  the  smooth  and  levei  plain, 
It  is  known  by  the  name  Corça  Ethrach, 
Aad  boldly  over  districts  march  its  battalions. 
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Mac  Carthys,  kings  of  Tesmond.    They  are  thus 
designated  by  OHeerin : 

"The  Eoganacht  of  Ca-^hel  is  the  plain of  Kian, 
Ua  Doniicadha  is  its  lineal,  inherilor. 
Its  naine  in  other  times  was  Fernen  ; 
It  extends  to  the  border  of  tiie  brown  nut 
plain." 

Tho  ancient  kings  of  Cashel,  or  Munster,  of 
the  Eagenian  race,  were  inaugurated  on  tho 
Kock  of  Cashel. 

2.  0'Kerbiiail,  or  0"Carroll,  prince  of  Eli, 
who  was  thtí  head  of  the  Cian  Kian  race,  as  the 
Mac  Carthys  were  of  the  Eugenians,  and  the 
0'Briens  of  the  Dalcassians,  The  territory  of 
Eiy,  in  Irish  Eli,  got  its  name  from  Eli,  one  of 
its  kings  in  the  íifth  century,  and  from  being 
possested  by  the  0'Carrolls,  was  called  Ely  Ò' 
Carroli.  It  comprised  the  present  barony  of 
Lower  Ormond,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
with  the  barony  of  Cloalisk  and  part  of  Bally- 
brit,  in  the  King*s  couníy,  extencllng  to  Slieve 
BloomMountains,  on  the  borders  of  the  Queen'8 
county.  The  0'Carrol!s  are  thus  designated  by 
OTIeerin,  who  states  tliat  they  ruled  over  eight 
subordinate  chiefs : 

"  Lords  to  whora  great  men  snbmit, 
Are  the  OCarrolis  of  the  plain  of  Birr ; 
Princes  of  E  i  as  far  as  tafl  Slieve  Bloom, 
The  inost  hospitable  land  in  Erin. 

**  Eight  districts  and  eight  chiefs  are  ruled 
By  tho  prince  of  Eli,  land  of  herds ; 
Valiant  in  enforcing  tlieir  tributes, 
Are  the  troops  of  the  yellow-ringleted  hair." 

The  0'Carrolls  had  their  chief  castie  at  Birr, 
In  the  King's  county.  As  princes  and  lords  of 
Eli,  they  were  very  powerful  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  0'Ceinneide,  0"Kenneidigh,  or  CKennedy. 
The  Olvennedys  are  given  by  0"lleerin  as  chiefs 
of  Glenn  Omra  They  were  of  the  Dalcassian 
race,  and  posscssed  the  barony  of  Upper  Or- 
mond, in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  They  were 
very  powerful  chiefs,  and  held  their  rank  from 
the  tweífíh  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
0'Kennedys  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  0'Kenneidigh,  the  reddener  of  spears, 
Rules  over  the  smooth  and  wide  Glen  Omra, 
Hls  tribe  possesses  the  brown  plains  gained 

by  valor; 
He  "has  obtained  his  land  without  opposition.'" 

4.  0'ToiEDnELBnAiDir,  or,  as  it  is  wrltten  in 
the  Books  of  Leacon  and  Ballymote,  0'Urtliaile, 
angliííised  to  OHurley.  The  OHurleys  are  of 
the  Dalcassian  race:  this  tribe  Avas  also  desig- 
nated Clann  Tail,  a  term  which  was  appliod  to 
the  Dalcassians.  The  Ollurleys  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  OHeerin : 

"  0*IIurley  of  the  tribe  of  Tail, 
Near  dwells  Killaloe  of  St.  Flnnnan ; 
Delightful  are  its  woods  and   productive  its 

I)lains, 
And  from  thence  westward  to  the  Shannon." 

Of  the  0'irurleys  of  Limerick  was  Dermod 
0'Hurley,  a  celebrated  archbishop  of  Cashel,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

5.  0'EiciíTiOEUN,  0"Ahern  or  Hearne,  chief 
of  Ui  Cearnaidh.  is  thus  mentioned  by  Ollee- 
lin: 


"  Over  Ui  Cearnaigh  of  valiant  hosts, 
Rules  0'Echtigern  of  the  land  of  tribes, 
A  joyful  country  is  that  of  the  upright  man. 
As  far  as  the  hospitable  port  of  the  Shannon.'* 

6.  0'Senciiain  or  0"Shanahan,  by  some  ren- 
dererl  to  Shannon,  by  otliers  erroneously  angli- 
cised  Fox.  The  0"Shanahans  were  chiefs  of  a 
territory  called  Feadha  Ui  liongali,  {Faa  ee,  Bon- 
neelie),  or  the  Woods  of  Ui  Rongali,  comprising 
the  cuuntry  about  Eibhline,  or  Slieve  Felina. 
The  0'Shanahans  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Hee- 
ria: 

"  The  forest  of  Ui  Rongali  of  the  levei  plain, 
Is  possessed  by  the  hospitable  0"Shanahan, 
The  entire  country  about  Evlinne 
To  the  smooth  plain  of  Maenmagh." 

7.  0''DíJBnRAic,  or  0'Doorio,  of  Doon  Branni 
and  Tuath  Congali  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Hee- 
rin: 

"  The  Clan  Dubhraic  of  Dun  Brainni, 
Are  chiefs  of  the  country  of  Ui  Congalei ; 
Their  fortresscs  lie  round  the  beauteous  Bo- 

ruma, 
A  tribe  remarkable  for  their  golden  tresses." 

8.  CDuiBníBiiTR,  0'DuiBHiR,  or  0'Dwyer,  is 
given  by  OHeerin  as  chief  of  Ui  Amhrith,  or 
Aimrit,  and  thus  designated ; 

"  Ui  Aimrit,  the  land  of  hospitality. 
Is  inherited  by  the  tribe  0'Dwyer; 
Above  ali  others  they  own  the  country, 
They  are  the  pillars  each  battle  ford." 

The  0'Dwyers  were  a  branch  of  the  Hererao- 
nians  of  Leinster,  and  chiefs  of  notes  in  ancient 
times ;  they  possessed  an  extensive  territory  in 
the  present  barony  of  Kilnamanagh,  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  there  are  still  several  respectable 
families  of  the  name  in  that  county.  Some  of 
the  0'Dwyers  were  commanders  in  the  Irish 
brigado  in  the  service  of  France.  General 
0'Dwyer  is  mentioned  by  Mac  Geoghegan  aa 
goveinor  of  Belgrade,  and'  there  was  an  admirai 
0'Dvvyer  in  the  Russian  service. 

9.  0"Deagiia,    or  0"Dfea,  and  Ollolilla,   aro 
given  by  0"Heerin  as  chiefs  of  Sliabh  Ardach, 
iiow  the  barony  of  Slieveardagh,  in  Tipperary,  ' 
and  thus  mentioned  in  the  topographical  põem : 

"  Slieve  Ardagh  of  the  fair  lands 
0"Dea  inherits  as  his  estate, 
A  band  of  that  tribe  from  the  head  of  tho 

plain, 
And  also  0'HoliIla  from  Binn  Bracain." 

10.  0'CARTnAiDir,  or  0'Carthy,  chief  of  Mui- 
scridh  larthar  Feimin,  is  thus  mentionáã  by 
0'Heerin : 

"The  portion  of  0'Carthy  by  right 
Is  Muscry-Iarhar-Feimin,    ' 
Rath-na-m-Brandubh  is  no-^v  its  name, 
A  name  well  known  to  fame. 

This  territory,  was  sihiated  near  Emly,  in  Tip- 
perary. 

11.  CMearaidhe,  or  07»Ieara,  chief  ofUi  Fa- 
thaidh,  Ui  Niaill,  and  Ui  Eochaidh  Finn.  The 
O  Mearas  had  an  extensive  territory  in  the  ba- 
rony of  Upper  Ormond.  county  o'f  Tipperary, 
and  the  name  of  their  chief  residence,  Tuaim>ui- 
Meara,  is  still  retained  in  the  town  of  Tooma- 
vara,  in  that  district.  They  are  thus  designated 
by  0'Heerin : 
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•  0'Mcara,  a  goodly  prínce, 
The  chief  of  Ui  Fahy,  hold  wide  lands, 
And  Ui  Niaill  of  the  race  of  Eogan  the  Fair, 
Are  ali  the  heroes  whom  I  enuinerate." 

12  0'Meachair,  or  0'Meagher,  by  some  ren- 
dered  Maher,  chief  of  Crlch-ui-Cairin,  {Éreeh- 
ee-Karrin),  i.  e  0'Cariii's  territory,  is  thus 
mentioned  by  OHeerin : 

"  Powerfully  have  they  peopled  their  land, 
The  O  Meaghers  of  the  land  of  Ui  Carin, 
The  tribe  who  dwell  at  Bearnan  Eli, 
It  is  right  to  extol  their  fame. " 

The  0'Meaghers  were  formerly  powerful  chiefs, 
and  had  the  territory  row  forming  the  baronyof 
Ikerrin,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

13.  OTlanagain,  or  OFlanagans,  chiefs  of 
TJachtar  Tire,  {Ooghtar  Heerie  ,  and  of  Kinel 
Arga,  are.. thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

*'  OTlanagain  holds  the  country 
Of  Uachtar  Tire,  a  rich  and  fertile  land, 
Which  always  yields  the  choicest  produce— 
The  plain  is  clad  with  a  matchless  verdant 
mantle. 

♦*  OTlanagain  of  the  mighty  hand, 
Is  chief  of  the  entire  of  Kinel  Arga, 
He  is  of  the  race  of  Tadg,  the  son  of  Kian  the 

Sage, 
Of  the  noble  hospitable  stock  of  Olild." 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  chiefs  of  these 
OTlanagans,  one  of  Kinel  Arga,  a  district  in  Eli 
0'Carron.  in  the  King  s  county,  and  the  other  of 
Uachtar  Tire,  or  the  upper  country,  in  the  baro- 
ny  of  Iffa  and  Offa,  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary 
ftnd  Wat  rford  ^^       ^ 

14  0'Brei8LT!IN,  or  0"Breslan,  chief  of  Ui 
Athaidh  Eli,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  Ui  Athaidh.  of  Eli,  as  far  as  the  shore, 
It  was  obtained  by  the  force  of  battle, 
Its  flerce  chief  and  brave  in  conflict, 
Is  0'Breslen  of  the  weli-proportioned  limbs." 

This  territory  appears  to  have  becn  a  part  of 
Ely  0'Oarroll,  situated  near  the  Shannon.  These 
0'Breslans  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  0"Bres- 
lans  of  Donegal 

15.  0"Cein,  or  0'Kean,  chief  of  Hy  Fodhladha, 
a  district  supposed  to  be  on  the  borders  of  Tip- 
perary and  Waterford,  is  thus  mentioned  bv  O'- 
Heerin : 

"  Ui  Foladha  it  is  our  duty  to  record, 
We  treat  of  its  blooming  forest, 
Q"Kean  from  Machuin  Meadaidh, 
Bis  fame  shall  spread  o  ver  tribes." 

16.  ODoNNAGAiN, or 0'Donnegan, is  given by 
OTIeerin  as  high  prince  of  Aradh,  and  thus  des- 
ignated : 

"  The  high  prince  of  Ara,  who  rulcs  over  its 
tribes, 
Is  0'Donnagainof  the  hospitable  countenance, 
The  country  yields  plenty  of  produce. 
To  the  prince  of  Ara  in  great  abundance." 

The  0"Donnegan3  were  of  the  race  of  the 
Clanna  Deagadh,  or  Ernans  of  Ulster,  and,  ac- 
cordlng  to  the  Annals  of  Inisfallen,  were  princes 
of  Muscraide  Thiri,  now  Lower  Ormond,  in  Tip- 
perary, or,  according  to  0'Halloran,  they  had 
Aradh  Cliach,  in  Tipperary,  now  the  barony  of 


Owney  and  Arra,  as  mentioned  in  tho  foregoing 
verse. 

17.  0'DoNNGALAiDn,  or  0'Donnelly,  and  O'- 
Fuirig,  probably  OTurrey,  are  also  given  by 
0"Heerin  as  chiefs  in  Muiscrith  Tire,  and  thus 


"  Over  Muscry  Tire  of  hospitality, 
Eule  two  of  the  most  noble  chiefs, 
0'Dongally  and  also  OTuirig, 
They  are  of  Ormond  of  the  smooth  fértil* 
plain." 

18  0'StriLLiBnAiN,  or  0'Sullivan,  is  given  bj 
0'Heerin  as  chief  of  Eoganacht  Mor  of  Cnoo 
Eaffan,  and  thus  designated : 

"  0'Sullivan,  who  delights  not  in  violencc, 
Eules  over  the  great  Eoganacht  of  Munster; 
Around  Knoclíraífan  he  obtained  his  lands, 
After  the  victory  of  conflicts  and  battles." 

These  0'Sullivans  afterwards  migrated  to 
Beara,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  of  them  an 
account  has  boen  given  in  the  note  on  Desmond. 

19.  OToGARTAiGH,  or  0"Fogartv,  is  given  by 
0'Heerin  as  chief  of  Eli  Deiskert,'or  south  Ely, 
and  thus  designated: 

"  South  Ely  of  well  established  tributes— 
Its  clans  are  of  the  race  of  Eocaidh  Balderg — 
A  country  of  affluence,  abounding  in  hazel 

woods, 
It  is  the  land  which  OTogarty  obtained." 

The  OTogartys  were  chiefs  of  Eile  ui  Fhogar- 
taigh,  [Ayly  Ogarty,]  now  the  barony  of  Elio- 
garty,  in  Tipperary,  and  had  their  chief  seata 
about  Thurles  ;  it  was  called  South  Ely  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  from  North  Ely,  or  Ely  0"Càrroll. 

20.  0*CuiLLEiií,  0'Cullen,  or  CoUins,  chief  ot 
Eoganacht  Aradh ;  and  0'Caeillidhe,  or  0'Keely, 
chiêf  of  Aelmuigue,  are  thus  mentioned  by  O' 
Heerin : 

"  0*Cullen  who  has  gained  good  fame, 
Eules  over  the  hospitable  ^Eoganacht  of  Ara; 
Over  the  land  of  the  fair  Aelmash, 
Eules  the  powerful  and  hospitable  O^Keely." 

The  districts  of  these  chiefs  appe.ir  to  havo 
been  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  in  Tip- 
perary. 

21.  0'DuiNEcnAiR,  a  name  anglicised  to  O' 
Dinnahane  and  0"Dinan,  and  Dannaher,  is 
given  by  0'Heerin  aschiefof  Eoganacht  Uaithue 
Agamar,  and  thus  designated  : 

"  Uaithni  Agamar,  green  are  its  hills, 
The  Eoganacht  of ^the  land  of  Cathbadh ; 
Delightful  are  the  borders  of  the  extensivo 

plain, 
The  hereditary  right  of  the  clan  of  Dinna- 
hane." 

This  territory  comprised  part  of  the  counties 
of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  now  the  baronies  ol 
Owney  and  Owneybeg. 

22.  The  OEYAN8,orO'Mulrainí!.of Tipperary, 
afterwards  possessed  Owney  in  Tipperary,  and 
Owneyburg  in  Limerick,  and  are  placed  there 
on  the  Map  of  Ortelius.  These  0'Eyans  were  a 
clan  of  note. 

23.  OMeegdiia,  or  0'Meeg  ain,  chief  of  Eoga- 
nacht Eos  Argid,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  To  0'Mergain  belonírs  the  land 
Of  the  fair  Eoganacht  of  Eos  Argid, 
A  lord  in  peace  and  a  vnlture  in  war, 
Eesides  near  the  great  Carn  Mughanil'* 
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?4.  Mac  Ceocii,  or  Mac  Kengh,  chief  of  TJai- 
Chne  Tire,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heeriii : 

"  Over  Uaitlini  Tire  of  rich  produce, 
Kules  Mac  Keogh  as  his  cliosea  place, 
The  pXynches,  men  of  lands, 
D  wéll  ia  that  wood  opposite  tlio  foreigners." 

Tliis  territory  was  situated  in  ancient  Owney, 
wliich  comprised  the  preseat  baronies  of  Owney 
and  Arra,  in  Tipperary,  and  Owneybeg,  in  Liin- 
erlck. 

2õ.  Tlie  OXoiNGSiGii,  or  OXynches,  a  tribe 
mentioned  in  tlie  foregoing  verse,  as  dwelling 
here  opposite  tiie  foreigiiers,  wliich  means  that 
they  were  in  the  neigliborhood  of  the  Danes, 
who  possessed  Limerick. 

26.  0'lFEiiNAN,  or  OHeffernain,  acd  0'Cath- 
ftlain,  probably  0'CalIan,  were  chiefs  of  Ualthnô 
Cliach,  and  are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"Uathni  Ciiach  of  the  fair  bright  sun 
Is  an  estate  to  the  OHcflfernans, 
A  clear  plain  by  tlie  sivle  of  each  hill, 
Mildly  0'CiiIIan  enjoyed  th  j  land." 

This  territory  was  situated  in  the  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra,  county  of  Tipperary,  and  these 
CHetfernans  were  a  branch  of  the  OHeífernans 
of  Clare. 

27.  M\c  LoNGACiiAix,  probably  Long,orLon- 
gan,  chlef  of  Crota  Oliach,  and  of  Ui  Oaanach, 
is  thus  mentioned  by  0"lleerin : 

"  A  territory  was  obtained  about  Crota  Cliach, 
•By  Mac  Longahan  the  gr.iy-haired  chief; 
He  is  lord  there  of  the  piain  of  hosts, 
Ui  Goonagh  of  the  fair  fertile  lands." 

This  territory  was  situated  partly  in  the  bar"»- 
ny  of  Owney  and  Arra,  in  Tipperary,  and  partly 
in  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  county  of  Limerick. 
The  0"Dwyers,  of  whom  an  account  lias  been 
•  given  as  chiofs  of  Kilnamanagh,  in  Tipperary, 
were  also  located  on  the  same  territory  as 
0'Longachan,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  pocm  as 
follows : 

"  Of  the  samn  tibe  who  own  this  land, 
Are  the  0'Dwyers  of  the  white  teeth, 
The  plaiii  of  the  seventh  division  and  fine 

fortress 
Is  justly  possessed  by  that  free  tribe." 

28.  The  CLoiíARaAys  were  the  ancient  chiefs 
»nd  proprifetors  of  Cahir,  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts  in  Tipperary,  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  they  were  dispossesse  i  by  the  '  utlers, 
caris  of  Ormond.  Tiie  0'Lonargans  were.  in  an- 
cient times,  a  powerful  clau,  and  three  of  them 
are  mentioned  in  Ware,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth  centuries,  as  Archbishops  of  Cashel, 

29.  The  Mac-1-Bbiex8,  a  branch  of  the  O' 
Pricns  of  Thoinond.  descended  from  Brjan  Eoe 
CBrien  king  of  Tliomond,  had  large  posses- 
Bions  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arfa,  in  Tip- 
perary. and  in  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  county  of 
Limerick.  They  were  styled  Mae-  I-Briens,  lords 
of  Arra  and  Coonngh,  and  several  of  them  aro 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Anna's. 

3>.  Mac  CoRcaAiN,  or  Mac  Corcoran,  chief  of 
Olan  Ruainni.  is  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin: 

*'  Clan  Knainni  of  the  flowery  avenues, 
A  delisrlitfu!  fair  land  of  small  streams: 
Mac  Corcoran  from  the  populousconntry, 
From  the  borders  inhabited  by  far-haired 
iieroes." 


31.  0'HAEDnAGAiN,  OT  ©'Ilogan,  chief  of 
Crioch  Cein,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0"Heerin : 

"  0*Hogan  of  Crioch  Kian, 
Eules  over  Clan  Inmanein  of  the  fair  land, 
A  district  which  enriches  each  field, 
With  honey-dew  on  ali  its  blossoms." 

The  CHogans  are  placed  on  the  map  of  Ortel- 
lius  about  Lower  Ormond,  in  Tipperary. 

37.  Mac  Gilla-I^hoill,  (i.  e.  folio wer  of  St. 
Paul,)  or  Mac  Grilfoyle,  chief  of  Clan  Conliagan, 
is  thus  men  ioned  by  0'Heeria : 

"A  ehief  for  whom  the  nut  trees  produce  fair 
fruit, 
Eules  over  Clan  Quinlivan  o'  immense  wealth, 
The  scion  of  Birra  of  the  warlike  tribe, 
Is  Mac  Gilla-Fhoill  of  fair  fortune." 

The  Mac  Gilfoyíes  appear  to  havebeên  located 
on  th9  borders  of  Tipperary,  and  the  King'É 
county. 

83.  The  0'QuiNLivAKS,  some  of  whom  havo 
changed  the  name  to  Quinlan,  are  numerous  in 
Tipperary  and  Limerick. 

3  i.  O  Ban  AiN,  or  0"Bannan,  chief  of  Ui  DecM, 
is  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin : 

"Ui  Dechi,  the  fine  district.of  hills, 
l^he  extensivo  land  of  fair  fortresses, 
A  fruitful  country  which  they  inherit, 
Is  the  estate  of  the  tribe  of  0'Bannan." 

Ui  Dechi,  the  territory  of  the  0'Bannans,  ap- 
I)€ars  to  have  been  situated  in  the  north  of  Tip- 
perary, and  there  are  still  many  famiiies  of  th« 
name. 

35.  OMlciit,  {O" ílalcM,  perhaps  Ollally,) 
chief  of  Tuatha  Faralt,  ia  thus  mentioned  by 
OTIeerin: 

"Tuatha  Faralt  of  the  clear  woods, 
That  is  the  territory  of  0"h-Alchi ; 
A  plain  of  fair  fortre^-ses  and  a  numerous  trib«k 
Like  the  lands  of  the  shallow  rivers  of  Talti.'* 

36.  *OCatiiail,  or  0'Caliil,  ehief  of  Core» 
Tine,  is  thus  mentioned  by  OTIeerin: 

**  Corça  Tini  the  blooming  is  profitable, 
About  Drumsalecli  of  blue  streams, 
0"Cahill  above  ali  othei*s  obtained 
An  inhcritance  at  Achaidh  lubhair." 

The  district  of  the  0"CahilIs  appears  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and 
Kilkenny,  and  the  name  is  still  numerous  ia 
Kilkenny  and  Carlow. 

37.  Tiie  ODíXRARTAiGHS  /'CDínerty,'»  and 
0'AiMRiTii3  ;  OTIamery,)  are  mentioned  as  clanj 
by  0"Heerin,  and  appear  to  have  been  located 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny 

36.  0"Spelain,  or  0"Spillan.  chief  of  Ui  Luigh- 
deach,  ig  thus  mentioned  by  OHeerin : 

"The  chief  o"  Ui  Luighdeach,  {ee  Lu&edagTi^ 

of  slenderspears. 
Is  0"SpíIlan  of  the  bright  spurs; 
Mighty  is  the  march  of  the  warrior  sbattalions, 
lucreasing  as  they  proceed  along  the  plains  of 

Macha  " 

The  territory  of  the  0"Spillans  appears  to  havò 
been  situated  on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and 
Kilkenny. 

*  There  was  another  famlly  namcd  OCahilI, 
located  ia  Kcrry,  and  one  also  in  Connaught, 
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39.  Th  o  Mao  Egaxs,  ia  the  barony  of  Arra, 
were  horoditaiy  Brehons  of  Ormond ;  and  tho 
0'Cul!enans,  or  Mac  Oalleaaas,  were  hared  tary 
physicians,  aad  many  of  thani  very  learnod  men 
in  Ormond  Tho  Ollanraghaiis,  O  Lanb^aus, 
and  Ma^írath^  wõrc  aiso  clans  of  noto  in  Tippe- 
rary;  and  tho  Olloneens,  (in  Irish  0'-MJj,lth- 
ni}i,)  who  an^IIoised  the  name  to  Greea,  wero 
numerous  in  Tipporary  and  Clara. 

Ánglo-Norman  and  EnglUJi  famili&s  in  Tíd- 
p3rary  and  Watèrford. 

1.  Tho  PowER3,  or  Lb  Pobiís.  A.  D  1177. 
King  Henry  II.  gave  a  grant  of  Desi,  or  tho 
ontire  coiinty  of  Watèrford,  together  with  tho 
city,  to  RobertLe  Poor,  who  \va3  hi3  raiirshal. 
TlieLePoors  were,  at  varioas  periodá  frorn  tho 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  created 
barons  of  Donisle  and  of  Carraghrnore,  viscaanfcs 
of  Decies,  and  earls  of  Tyrone  The  Le  Poors 
became  very  numerous  in  the  county  of  Watèr- 
ford. They  have  now  changed  tiie  name  to 
Power.  They  pos-sessed  the  greater  part  of  the 
báronies  of  Decies  and  Uppe:-third,  and  their 
territory  was  called  Power  s  country ;  there  are 
many  families  of  the  name  in  tho'  counties  of 
Watèrford  and  Kilkenny. 

2  Tho  FiTZQERALDS,  oarls  of  Desmonl,  of 
whom  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  section 
on  Desmond,  had  extensivo  pos^-essions  and  nu- 
merous castles  in  the  county  of  Watèrford,  in  tiio 
baronies  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride,  and  had 
also  the  title  of  barons  of  Decies. 

8.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI  ,  A.  D.  14t7,  the 
celebrated  warrior,  Sir  John  Talbot,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  got 
grants  in  Watèrford,  together  with  the  castle 
and  Ind  of  Dungarvan,  and  the  titio  of  earl  of 
Watèrford,  and  viscount  of  Dungarvan. 

4.  Tho  chief  families  of  English  descent  settled 
In  Watèrford  and  Tipporary,  were  the  following: 
The  Ayiwards,  Anthonys,  Butlers,  Browiis, 
Brunnocks,  Barrons,  Burko.s  Comorfords,  D' 
Altons,  Ducketts,  Everards,  Fitzgoralds,  Greens, 
Grants,   Hacketts,  Halo?,    Jackson.s,  Keatings, 

•  Mandevilles,  Mocklers,  Nugents.  Powers,  Preli- 
dergasts,  Koches,  Rice.s,  Sherlocks,  S^ron£r^,  To- 
bins,  Walls,  Walshes,  Wadíling.5,  Wyses,  Whites, 
&c  The  early  English  families  principally  pos- 
eessed  the  territorv  called  from  them  Gal-tir, 
signifying  the  country  of  tho  foreigners,  now  the 
barony  of  Gaultiere. 

5.  The  Walshes,  called  by  the  Irish  Bran- 
naghs,  or  Brethnachs  signifying  Britons  or 
Welshmen,  as  they  originally  canio  from  Walos, 
are  still  very  numerous,  and  many  faniiiies  of 
them  in  the  counties  of  \\  aterford  and  Kilkenny. 


6,  Tho  BtTTLT3iíS  The  ancestors  of  the  But. 
lerí  ca-no  from  Norraandy  to  Engiand,  witli 
Wi;liam  the  C>nqiieror,  an  l  g.)t  oxi":cn<i'/e  pos- 
SGSSioni  in  Norfolk,  Siiífo^k,  and  Lancastor. 
Thoir  original  name  was  Fitz-  ^aiter,  from  Wal- 
ter,  one  of  thoir  ancestors,  and  Thoobald  Fitz- 
Waiter  carne  to  Iroland  with  king  Henry  í[., 
and  got  largo  grants  of  lands  and  ha  i  íiiy  oliicct 
of  chief  Butler  of  Ireland  conferred  on  hirn,  the 
duty  attached  to  which  was  to  fittend  at  the  cor- 
onation  of  the  kings  of  England,  and  prc^^ent 
them  with  the  first  cup  of  wine  ;  from  the  ofíice 
of  the  Butlership  of  Ireland  they  took  the  n;ime 
of  Butler.  The  Butlers  became  very  numerous 
and  powerful  in  Irelanfl,  and  acqnired  very  ex- 
tensivo possessions  in  Tipperary,  Kilkennyj  V/a- 
terford,  Wicklow,  Carlow,  Queen's  county,  Dub- 
lin, Kildare,  Meath,  Limejíck,  and  Gahvjv-  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  Tipperary  was  fcrmed 
mto  the  Connttj  Pai  atine  of  Ormond,  under  tho 
Butlers.  The  Butlers  thus  beconiin-  so  power- 
fui,  diíferent  branches  of  them  farnished  naany 
of  the  most  di^tinguished  families  in  Ireland 
and  a  great  number  of  them,  from  the  thirteenth 
to  tho  eighteenth  century,  held  tlio  oíflces  of 
lordájustices,  lords  deputios,  and  lords  lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  and  dirferent  branches  of  them 
furnished  numerous  noble  families,  boing  created 
at  various  poriods,  earls,  marquises,  and  dukea 
of  Ormond,  earls  of  Ossory,  earis  of  Carrick,  earls 
of  Kilkenny,  earls  of  Gowran,  earls  of  Glengall, 
and  earls  of  Arran ;  viscounts  of  C'lonmore,  of 
Ikerrin,  of  Thurles,  of  Mountgarrett,  and  ofGal 
moy ;  and  barons  of  Cahir,  of  Clouíhgrennan,  ol 
Tul!yophe'im,  of  Arklovv,  of  Aughrim,  of  Kells, 
and  of  Dunboyne. 

I^ohility, 
The  following  bavo  been  the  noblc  fami-ies  ia 
Tipperary  and  Watèrford  from  the  reiga  of  King 
John  to  the  present  time:— //^  Waterforâ,  the 
Le  Poers,  ^now  Powers, '  barons  of  Donisle  and 
of  Curraghmore,  viscounts  of  Doetes,  and  earls  . 
of  Tyrone.  Tho  Fitzííeralds,  barons  of  Decies 
and  earls  of  Desmond;  tho  Talbots.  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  in  England.  and  earls  of  Watèrford 
and  Wex-ford  in  Ireland:  the  0"Briens,  oarls  of 
Claro  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  had  also  the  title 
of  viscounts  of  Lismore :  the  0'Callaghans  are 
viscoimts  of  Lismore  in  Watèrford,  biitresidents 
in  Tipporary.  In,  Tipperanf,  the  Butlers,  ol 
whom  an  account  ha^  been  sriven  above  were 
earls,  m.arqnises,  and  dukes  of  Oi-mond,  and 
also  had  the  following  titios  in  Tipperary  :  earls, 
of  Carrick,  earls  of  Glõngall,  viscounts  of  Thurles, 
viscounts  of  Ikerrin,  and  barcas  of  Cahir.  The 
Mac  Carthya  wero  formerly  earls  of  Mount- 
cashel. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  LAIGHEN,  NOW  CALLED  LEINSTER. 

Tini  ancient  kingdom  of  Loinster  comprisod  the  presont  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Carlow, 
and  Queens  county,  tho.  greater  part  of  Kilkenny,  King's  county,  and  Kildare,  and  that  part  of 
Dublin  southof  tho  river  Llflfoy  Parts  of  Kilkenny,  bordering  on  Tipperary,  and  the  southern 
parts  ot  tho  Kings  county,  belonged  to  anciont  Munster,  and  some  of  tho  northern  part  of  tho 
Kings  county  beloiiged  to  tho  provinco  of  \Ioath.  The  above-nimod  territórios  continued  to 
betheUmitsofLemsterdowntothereÍ2:nof  Eiiz!»beth,  but  in  after  times  tho  old  kin^^dom  of 
Meath  was  addod  toLeinster,  and  also  the  county  of  Louth,  which  was  part  of  the  ancient  kinsf- 
dom  of  Ulster.  ^ 

Leinster  was  anciently  called  Gcdlen  or  Qoigi  Gallm,  and  got  its  name,  as  stated  in  O'Conor'8 
Disserta. ions  and  in  Keating,  by  its  boing  possessed  by  the  tribo  of  the  Firboígs,  called  Fir- 
Gallen  signifying  Spear-men,  but  it  afterwirds  got  tho  namo  of  Zaig/iôan  from  tho  cimmsiiaiiGa 
relatcd  by  Dr.  Keating,  under  the  reign  of  Labraidh  Loingsech. 
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Ouala^  Cioalan,  or  Qi-io^Hi  Ciialan^  tliat  is  lhe  country  Caalíin,  was  the  designation  of  tha 
ancient  territory  naw  íbrming  tlio  county  of  \Vicklo\T,  aad  its  name  was  derived  from  Cuala, 
eon  of  Breogan,  ono  of  tho  commanders  of  tho  Milesian  colony  from  Spain,  who  took  posssesion 
of  tliis  couuciy,  called  after  bim  Sliabh  Caalan,  or  tho  mountaia  of  Caaia,  now  Delgany. 


The  Mac  MuRROTJGHS,or  sept  of  Mac  Murcadha, 
gave  king-s  to  Leinsterfor  some  time  previoiís 
to  the  English  invnsion.  They  maintained  their 
indepcndenco,  and  held  the  title  of  kings  of  Leiíi- 
Btcr,  with  large  possessions  \n  \N  exford  and  Car- 
low,  down  to  the  reign  of  Eiizabeth,  and  waged 
war  with  the  Englisíi  for  raany  centuries.  Art 
Mac  iinrrongh  0\'avcnag]i,  famons  for  his  con- 
tests  with  the  Engli^h  forces,  iinder  king  Eichard 
II.,  In  A.  D.  13  9,"was  one  of  the  most  celebratod 
chiefs ;  Donal  0'Cavenagh,  surnamed  Spainagh, 
or  the  Sp.-miard,  was  aíarnous  lealer  in  Leinster, 
111  the  wavs  against  Eiizabeth.  The  ancient  kings 
of  Leinster  had  royal  rcsidenccs,  at  Dinnrigh, 
near  the  river  Barrow,  between  Carlow  nnd 
Leighlin.  and  at  the  Naas  in  Kiklare.  In  after 
times  tbey  liad  castlos  in  the  city  of  Ferns,  which 
was  their  capita!,  and  at  01d-IÍ,oss,  in  Wexford, 
and  at  Ballymoon,  in  Carlow.  The  Mac 
Murroghs  were  inauguratcd  as  kings  of  Leinster,  * 
at  a  place  caHed  Cnoc-an-Bogha,  attonded  by 
CNo^an,  the  kings  marsha!,  chief  of  Forth,  in 
Carlow,  by  O  Doran,  t!io  chief  Brehon  of 
Leinster,  and  by  Mac  Keogh,  his  chief  bard. 
Thô  Mac  Murroghs  are  thus  designated  in  the 
topographies  of  0'Dugan  and  OUcerin: 

*'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  Leinster, 

A  wido  land  of  rich  warriors, 

Of  lasting  fame  are  the  mansions  of  the  heroes, 

Where  lie  the  tombs  of  the  valorous  Gael. 

"  From  the  east  I  shall  now  reconnt 
The  noble  chiefs  of  the  province  in  duo  ordcr, 
A  scion  from  whom  no  unkihdness  we"ll  receive, 
"With  Mac  Murrogh  we  take  our  abode. 

"  TVo  givc  the  lead  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Gael 

To  the  prinecs  of  the  clans  of  Cathaeir ; 

Let  ns   moníion  respectively    in    the    eastern 

country, 
Each  chief  of  them  over  his  own  territory. 

"The  high  king.of  Naas.  the  tree  of  Brogha, 
The  Lord  of  Leinster  is  Mac  Murrogh, 
The  province  he  holds  in  his  possession, 
The  Fenian  hero  charters  ali  its  lands." 

The  0'Cavenflghs  in  modern  times  became 
the  rcprcseuiatives  of  the  Mac  Murroghs,  kings 
of  Leinfter.  Tljey  held  a  territory  "called  tJi 
Cavenagh,  now  the  barony  of  Idroio  East,  in 
CarloAv. 

2.  O  TuATiiAiL  or  OToole,  chief  of  the  Ui  Mar- 
eadaigh,  is  thus  montioned  by  0'Heeriu: 

"  O' Tool e  of  the  fortress  famons  for  mead, 
Is  chief  oftlie  valiant  tribe  of  Ui  Murray, 
As  far  as  Almain  of  melodions  music, 
Of  verdant,  grassy,  fertile  plains." 

Ui  ^'nrray,  or  Ui  Mnredaigh,  was  an  extensive 
territorj^  In  the  western  part  of  Wicklow,  com- 
prisingthe  greater  pnrt  of  the  present  baronies 
of  Talbotstown  and  Sliilelagh,  in  that  connty  ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  põem  that  the  power  of 
the  OTooles  extcnded  as  far  as  Almain,  now 
tho  hid  of  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ihus 
containing  a  great  portion  of  the  baronies  of 
Naas,  Kilcullen,  Ki'kea  and  Moone,  and  Connell, 
In  that  county.  The  OTooles  were  in  later 
times  styled  princes  of  ImaUe,  which  appears  to 


have  been  a  namo  applied  to  their  territory, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  Glen  of  Imalie,  in 
Wicklow,  where  they  had  their  chief  residence ; 
and  they  also  had  castles  at  Carnew,  Castlekevin, 
Castiedermot  and  other  places.  They  took 
their  name  from  Tuathal,  one  of  their  princes 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  being  one  of  the  head 
families  of  Leinster,  of  the  samo  race  as  the  '>  ao 
Murroghs,  they  were  eligible  to  bc  kings  of  that 
province.  The  celebrated  St.  Lawrence  0'Toole, 
archbishop  of  Dublin  at  the  time  of  the  .English 
invasion,  was  son  ofMurtogh  OToole,  prince  of 
Ui  Muredaigh.  They  maintained  their  rank,  and 
held  large  possessions  down  to  the  Elizabethan 
and  Ciomwellian  wars,  when  their  estai  es  wero 
confiscated.  Sir  Charles  OToole,  an  officer  in 
king  James"s  army,  is  said  to  havo  been  lho 
person  wlro  killed  the  Duke  Schomberg  at  tho 
batt!e  of  the  Boyne.  Soveral  of  them  wero 
distinguished  officers  in  the  Iiish  Erigades  in 
the  service  of  France  and  Spain.  Tho  OTooles 
are  stilI  numerous  in  the  counties  of  W  icklow, 
Dublin  and  Kildale. 

3.  0'Braixn,  0'h'roin,  or  0'Byrnc,  is  thus  mon- 
tioned by  O  Ileerin : 

"  Anoíher  exalted  noble  tribe, 

Aro  the  0"Byrncs,  a  clan  íierce  in  pursuit." 

The  0*Byrnes  took  their  name  from  Brann,  one 
oftlieir  ciiiefs  in  the  tenth  century  Tlicy  pos- 
ses>:ed  an  extensive  territory  in  the  county  o» 
Wicklow,  called  Hy  Briuin  Ciia'an,  compriiiing 
tho  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Ballinacor, 
wliich  Avas  called  0''Byrne's  country,  and  also 
the  Eanelagh ;  hence  they  were  styíed  lords  of 
Eanelagh,  and  had  their  chief  castle  at  Ballinacor. 
The  O  Tooles  and  0'Byrnes,  at  the  head  of  tho 
Wicklow  clans,  for  a  period  of  three  liundred 
years,  maintained  an  incessant  warfare  wiih  tho 
English,  whom  they  defeated  in  numerous  fierco 
engagements.  The  OByrnes  are  still  numerous 
in  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  and  many  other 
parts  o    freland. 

4.  0'Ceallaigii,  or  0'Kelly,  and  0'Taidhg,  or 
OTeige,  are  giv-en  by  Olleerin  as  chiefs  of  Ui 
Maile,  and  of  Ui  Teigh,  and  are  thus  mentioued: 

"  OTeige  obtaincd  a  productive  country, 
Imaile,  a  land  which  is  free  from  gloom ; 
0"KeI]y  obtained  UiTeigh  eastward 
By  purchase  for  his  valiant  clan." 

This  ancient  family  of  OTeige  have  anglicised 
the  name  to  Tighe,  and  the  Ò"Kelly8  here  men- 
tioned  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Mac  Mur- 
roghs, OTooles,  0'15yrnes,  and  other  families 
called  Cahirians,  or  Leinster  Ilercmonians,  and 
are  therefore  of  a  diíferent  descent  from  the 
OTvellies,  princes  of  Hy  Mani.  in  Gahvay.  Tho 
O  Kellies  were  chiefs  in  Ciioch  Cimlan,  a  namo 
which  was  applied  to  the  northern  part  of 
Wicklow,  and  comprised  the  baronies  of  Eatli- 
down,  Newcastle,  and  Arklow. 

5.  Mac  Gilla-Mochooioo  is  givcn  by  C- 
ITeerin,  as  a  chièf  of  Cualan,  and  thus  men» 
tioned: 

"  A  lord  whose  lands  are  rich  and  verdant, 
Is  tho  gentle  Mac  Gilla-Mocholmog, 
Free  and  powerful  warriars  in  their  wooda» 
They  rule  over  the  mild  men  of  Caalan." 
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The  cliief  called  Mac  Gilla-Mocholmog,  is  men- 
tioned  in  the  contests  of  the  Anglo-Normans, 
under  Strongbow  and  his  followers,  with  the 
Danes  of  Dublin, 

6.  CCosaRAioir,  0'Cosgry,  or  0'Cosgrave,  and 
0'Piachraidh,  other  chieJfe  in  Cualan,  are  thus 
mentioned  by  0'Heerin  and  0'Dugan : 

*' Other  princely  chiefs  also  obtained  this  land, 
The  nut-prodacing  country  of  the  plain  of  Cualan 
0"Cosgrave  of  the  numerous  clan, 
Eules  over  satfron-clad  conquering  warriors 

*'  The  prince  of  Ui  Einechlais  in  the  east, 
Is  0'Fiaclry  of  the  extcnsive  lands, 
The  subduer  of  the  foreigners  resides  here, 
I  mean  O  Cosgrave  on  the  plain  of  Cualan." 

7.  CGaithin,  or  0'Gahan,  and  0'Dunlaing, 
0'Dovvling,  are  given  by  0'Heerin  as  chiefs  of 
Biol  Elalgh  and  the  Lagan,  and  thus  mentioned : 

•*  The  race  of  Elaigh,  the  tribe  of  steeds, 
To  protect  which  is  proper  for  0"Gãhan, 
Chief  of  the  clan,  powerful  in  friendship, 
0'Dunlaing  was  the  warrior  of  the  Lagan." 

The  tenitory  of  these  chiefs  called  Siol  Elaigh, 
is  now  the  barony  of  Shilelagh,  in  the  south  of 
Wicklow. 

8.  OMuRCii.VDA,  or  0'Murphy,  chief  of  Crioch 
OTelim  or  Ui  Feidhlime,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  An  extensive  and  profitable  lordship 

"Was  obtained  by  0'Murphy  of  smooth  and  fuir 

plains, 
The  country  of  Ui  Felimy  the  chief  received, 
Au  inheritance  lianded  down  from  his  anccstors." 

The  0'Murphys  were  one  of  the  Cahirian 
famiiies  of  Leinster,  a  branch  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Mac  Murroghs.  kings  of  that  province. 
The  territory  of  Ui  Felimy,  which  they  pos- 
sessed,  extended  along  the  sea  coast,  and  was 
coramonly  cíilled  the  Murrowes,  and  comprised 
the  barony  of  Ballagiikeen,  in  the  connty  of 
"Wexford,  The  0'Murphys  were  powerful  chiefs 
in  ancient  times,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
name  is  one  of  the  most  numerous  in  Ireland; 
and  found  in  ali  the  counties  of  Leinster,  and 
In  various  parts  of  Munster,  Connaught,  and 
Ulster. 

9.  CGatkbiiidii,  or  0'Garvey,  another  chief  in 
Ui  Felimy,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin  : 

"In  ITy  Felimy.  a  delightful  district, 
Fair  are  the  lands  possessed  by  the  0'Garveys, 
Fenian  heroes  of  the  hill  unite  in  the  tribe, 
Each    man  of  whom  is  free   from   grief  and 
sorrow." 

10.  CCosGKAiDn,  or  0"Cosgrave,  chief  ofBean- 
traidhe,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"From  the  Barrow  eastward  to  the  Slancy, 
Is  the  country  possessed  by  the  Clan  Cosgrave, 
The  host  of  Bantry  of  ringletted  hair, 
A  noble  tribe  with  hawk  like  sparkling  eyes." 

The  territory  possessed  by  the  0'Cosgrave,  is  now 
the  barony  of  Bantry,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 
n.  0'Dl'ibiigin,  probably  O  Dugan,  another 
chief  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  Lord  of  the  extreme  southern  land, 
Which  is  wortliy  of  being  recorded, 
0'Dugan  is  its  rightful  inheritor, 
Over  the  host  from  the  dark  pool  of  the  fair 
Bhrubs.'* 


The  territory  of  this  chief  being  mentioned  as 
in  the  extreme  southern  land,  must  have  been 
in  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  in  Wexford. 

12.  O  LoRCAiN,  or  Larkin,  chief  of  Fotbart,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  The  Fenian  heroes  of  Forth  of  the  Carn, 
The  fair  rising  ground  of  strength  and  beauty, 
A  hero  whose  deeds  are  mighty  in  spears, 
He  is  the  affluent  chief  0'Larkin  " 

The  territory  possessed  by  this  chief,  is  now  the 
barony  of  Forth,  in  the  county  of  VVexford,  and 
Carn,  where  he  had  his  fortress,  is  the  head  land, 
called  Carnsore  point. 

13.  0"Hartgoile,  OTIartley,  chief  of  Crioch* 
na-g-Cinel,  is  ífcus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

'  Criochnaginel,  a  delightful  district 
In  the  land  of  the  fertiie  soil, 
A  country  the  fairest  under  the  sun, 
Its  rightful  heir  is  CHartley." 

His  district  lay  near  that  of  OXarkin. 

14.  0'EiAm,  or  0'Eyan,  lord  of  Ui  Drona,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  Hereditary  to  0'Eyan  is  a  fair  district, 
A  territory,  extensive  is  the  land, 
Ui  Drona  of  peaceful  pleasures. 
Is  more  meet  for  him  than  foreign  land." 

The  territory  of  Ui  Drona  comprised  the  prés* 
ent  baronies  of  Idrone,  in  the  countj'^  of  Carlow. 
The  0'Eyanswere  powerful  chiefs,  and  styled 
princesof  Ui  Drona.  These  0"Eyans  are  not  tho 
same  tribe  as  those  of  Tipperary.  They  are  still 
numerous  in  Carlow. 

15.  0'NuALLAiN,  0'NoLAN,  or  0'Nowlan, 
chief  of  Fotharta  Fedha,  is  thus  mentio:ied  hj 
0'IIeerin : 

"  0'Nolan,  a  faultless  hero, 
The  hospitable  chief  of  Fothart." 

The  territory  of  Fotharta,  pospessed  by  the  0'- 
Nolans,  is  now  the  barony  of  Forth,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow;  they  were  marshals  of  Lein- 
ster, and  presided  at  the  inanguration  of  the  Mac 
Murroghs.  The  name  is  stiíl  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford. 

16.  The  CKiNSELLAGHS,  CCahills,  0'Doyles, 
0'Bolgers,  and  Mac  Coskleys  were  numerous 
and  powerful  clans,  and  had  large  posses&ions  in 
the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Wexford.  The  0'- 
Briens,  or  Mac  Briens,  and  0'Moores,  were  also 
reíípectable  families  in  Wexford.  The  0'Dorana 
held  the  office  of  hereditary  Brehons  of  Leinster, 
and  had  extensive  posscssions  under  the  ancient 
kinsTS. 

The  chief  Anglo-Normans  wh  o  carne  over 
with  Strongbow,  and  got  large  grants  of  lands  in 
Wexford,  were  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  ancestor  of 
the  earls  of  Kildare  and  Desmond ;  Hervey  de 
Monte  Marisco,  and  Kobert  Fitzstephen.  Tho 
other  old  Ensrlish  families  who  settled  in  Wex« 
ford  were,  the  Carews,  Talbotfí,  Devereuxes, 
Staffords,  Sinnotts,  Suttons,  Keatings,  Powers, 
Walshes,  Fitzharrises,  Fitzhenrys,^  Derenzys, 
Mastersons,  Butlers,  Browns,  Eedmonds,  Ès- 
monds,  Hores,  Harveys,  Hayes,  Husíhes,  Codds, 
Commerfords,  Lamborts,  Morgans,  Furlongs. 

The  chief  old  English  families  who  settled 
in  Carlow  were  the  following:  tho  Butlers, 
Browns,  Ba^nals,  Carews,  Eustaces,  Eochforts, 
Blackneys,  Doynes,  &c. 

In  Wicklow,  Maurice  Fitzgerald  and  his  de- 
scendants  in  the  reignsof  Henry  II.  and  King 
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John,  got  extensive  granta  of  lands  abont  Ark- 
low  and  Walter  de  Riddlesford,  who  had  the 
title  of  baron  of  Bray,  got  from  King  John  a 
crant  of  the  lands  of  Imaile,  in  ^^icklow,  and  of 
Castledermot  in  Kildare,  both  of  which  belonged 
to  the  ancient  principallty  of  Oloole.  The 
other  chief  English  families  of  Wicklow  were 
the  Butlers,  Taibots,  Eustaces,  and  Howards. 

NoUlity, 

The  following  have  been  the  ancient  titled 
families  in  Wexford,  Wicklow,  and  Carlow : 

In  Wexford,  the  De  Montchenseys  and  De 
Yalences,  lords  of  Wexford;  the  Taibots  eans 
of  Shrewsbury  in  England,  and  earls  of  Water- 
ford  and  Wexford  in  Ireland;  the  Butlers,  vis- 
counts  Mountgarret;  the  Ç^-^tings  barons  of 
Kilmananan  ;  the  Esmonds,  barons  of  Limbnck , 
the  Carews,  barons  Carew.    ,      ,,      ,  ^ , 

In  (JarloW.  the  De  Bigods,  Mowbrays  and 
Howards,  dukes  of  Norfolk  were  lords  of  Car- 
low the  Butlers,  barons  of  TuUyophelim,  and 
viscòunts  of  TuUow;  the  Carews,  barons  Idrone; 
the  OCavenaghs,  barons  of  BaUan. 

In  Wicklow  the  Howards,  earls  of  Mcklow  , 
the  Butlers,  barons  of  Arklow;  the  Eustaces, 
viscòunts  of  Baltinglass. 

OSRAIDE,  Ul  FALGHI  AND  LAEIGHIS. 


OssoKY,  in  Irish  ^sraidhe,  cojnprised  almos- 
the  whole  of  the  present  county  of  Kilkenny, 
wUh  a  small  part  of  the  sonth  of  Tipperary,  and 
also  that  portion  of  the  Queen  s  County  now 
called  lhe  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  and  the 
name  of  this  ancient  principality  is  still  re  amed 
In  the  diocese  of  Ossory.  Ancient  Ossory  ex- 
tended  from  the  river  N^re  to  the  Suir,  and  was 
sometimcs  subject  to  the  kings  of  Leinster,  but 
nTstly  to  the  kings  of  Munster  Conar,  M^^^^^ 
or  Conary  the  Great,  monarch  ot  Ireland  at  the 
commen/ement  of  \he  Christian  era,  havmg 
made  war  on  the  people  of  Lemstcr,  t<>  punish 
Tem  for  having  kiUed  his  father,  Edirsceol 
monarch  of  Ireland,  imposed  on  tl^^FJ^^  tribute 
called  Eric  Edirsceoil,  separated  Ossory  írora 
Le  nster,  and  having  added  it  to  Munster  gave 
it  to  a  prince  of  his  own  race,  named  Aengus, 
and  freid  it  from  ali  dues  to  the  kings  o  Mun- 
ster, except  the  honor  of  composing  their  body 

^Tffaley,  or  Ophaley,  in  Irish  Ui  FalgU,  de- 

rivedHsnàme  fíom  Eossa  Falghi  or  Rossa  of 

the  Rinc^s  king  of  Leinster,  son  of  Cathaeir  Mor, 

SonaÍchVl"land  towards  the  end  of  the^econd 

centurv     The  fcxtensive  territory  of  ITi  Falghi, 

pos  e£ícl  by  the  posterity  of  Rossa  Falghi.  com- 

írised  almost  the  whole  of  «^«  P^j^^^f " ,  ^t^Jf^ 

countv,  with  some  adjoining  pajts  of  Kvldaie  and 

Queens  county;  and  afterwards  ^nder  the  0- 

Connors,  who  were  the  head  family  of  the  de- 

scendants  of  Eossa  Falghi  and  styled  P^nces  of 

Offaley,  the  territory  of  Oífaley  comprised  the 

cresent  baronies  of  Warrenstown  and  Cooles- 

fown  anSe  greater  pnrt  of  Philipstown  and 

part  òf  Geashill,  in  the  Kings  county,  w  th  the 

tarony   of  Tinnehinch',  i"  Queens  connty  and 

those  of  East  and  West  Offaley,  m  Kildare   in 

which  the  ancient  name  of  this  principality  is 

still  retained.  ,     ^  ^,     ^    .  „«„f„,.Tr 

Lkix  -In  the  latter  cnd  of  the  first  centuiy 

the  people  of  Munster  made  waí  on  Oucorb,  king 

of  Leinster,  and  conqueTcd  that  Province  as  far 

as  the  hiU  of  MaMenn,  now  Mullaghmast,  in  the 

county  of  Kildare;  but  Cucorb  having appomted 

as  commander  in  chief  of  his  forces,  Lugaidh 

Laeighis,  a  famous  warrior,  who  was  grandson  to 


th«  renowned  hero,  Conal  Kearnach,  or  Cona! 

the  Victorious,  chief  of  the  RedBranch  Knlghta 
of  Ulster,  both  armies  fought  two  terriôc  battles 
about  A  D.  90,  one  at  Athtrodan,  now  Athy,  m 
Kildare,  and  the  other  at  Oanthini,  or  Magh 
Eiada,  now  the  plain  or  heath  of  Maryboro,  m 
the  Queens  county,  in  which,  after  many  thou- 
sands  had  been  slain  on  each  side,  the  n\en  oí 
Leinster  were  victorious,  having  routed  the 
Munster  troops  from  the  hill  of  Mustenn  across 
the  river  Berba,  now  the  Barrow,  and  pu^sued 
the  remnaít  of  their  forces  as  far  as  Shabh  Dal» 
mountain,  or  Belach  Mor,  near  Borris  in  Ossory, 
on  the  borders  of  Tipperary  and  Quoen  s  County. 
Cucorb  being  thus  reinstated  in  his  kmgdom  of 
Leinster,  chiefly  through  the  valor  of  his  general, 
Lugaidh  Laeighis,  in  gratitude  confer  ed  on  Imn 
an  extensive  territory,  to  which  lie  gave  the 
name  of  Laeighis,  or  the  seven  distncts  of  Laei- 
{íhis,  a  name  anglicised  to  Leise  or  Leix,&nú 
still  retained  in  the  name  of  Abbev.eix.  This 
territory  was  possessed  by  Lughaidh  Laeighi» 
and  his  posterity,  who  were  princes  of  Leix. 

The  following  were  the  Irish  chiefs  and  clana 
of  Ossory,  Offaley,  and  Leix. 

1.  Mac  Gilla-Padbaig  or  Mac  Gilpatrick,  an- 
glicised to  Fitzpatrick,  is  thus  designated  in  the 
topographies  of  0'Heerin  and  ODugan,  m  which 
his  territory  of  Ossory  is  thus  mentioned  by  O- 
Heerin : 


"We  journey  across   the   Berba   of  ancient 

streams, 
After  treating  of  the  heroes  of  Leinster, 
To  the  levei  plain,  the  land  of  my  heart, 
To  the  noble  hosts  of  Ossory. 

"To  Mac  Gilpatrick  of  the  fine  fortress, 
The  land  of  Ossory  is  by  law  ordained, 
Erom  Bladhma,  southward  to  the  sea ; 
Brave  are  his  battalions  in  the  battles. 

Donal  Mac  Gillpatrick,  prince  of  Ossory  in  tbe 
twelfth  centur7.  carricd  on  various  contests  with 
Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster,  and  his 
English  allies  under  Strongbow  and  others,  who 
had  invaded  and  ravished  his  territory^  It  is 
stated  in  Maurice  Regan's  accoiint  of  theso 
affairs,  that  the  prince  of  Ossory  had  a  force  of 
five  thousand  men,  and  fought  many  fierce  bat- 
tles with  the  Enírlish  and  their  Irish  alhes.  In 
early  times,  the  Mac  Gillpatricks  ruled  over  the 
entire  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  part  of 
Queens  county;  but  in  after  times,  were  dis* 
possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  their  nossessions 
by  the  Butlers  and  other  English  settlers  in  Kil- 
kennv  and  were  confined  to  the  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory,  in  the  Queens  county.  The  Fitzpatricks 
are  still  found  in  the  Queens  county,  but  are 
much  more  numerous  in  the  counties  oí  Oavan 
and  Leitrim,  to  which  they  were  dnven  at  aa 
early  period  by  the  English. 
2  0'CearbiÍatll,  or  0'Carroll,  and  O  Doncha- 

dha  or  0"Donoghoe,  are  given  by  O  Dugan  ana 

0'*Hecrin  as  ancient  chiefs  Or  princes  in  Ossory, 

and  thus  designated : 

"0'Carrollofthereddenedspears, 
0"Dono2hoe  of  the  generous  aspect, 
Sloigh  Liag  of  the  productive  land ; 
They  are  two  princes  in  the  same  country. 

"  Near  to  the  Barrow  of  productive  bordert, 
Is  the  chief  of  the  territory  you  have  hearâ 

The  man  who  is  clected  ove"  Moy  Mail, 
Is  0'Donoghoe  of  the  fair  Gowran. 
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The  tcrntory  possesscd  by  0'Carron  and  O'-    escaped  in  safety.    ITis   sou,  Owcn   0'Moor^ 
Dono,,hoe  appeai-s  to  have^  been  the  barony  of    geneValJy  caled  Ow«ey  MarÈorvTMoore  w^^^^ 

a  famoiis  commander  in  the  wars  against  Èliza- 


Gowrun  anel  Slogh  Liag,  which  is  probably  the 
barony  or6hi;ie!ogher,  bolh  in  Ki!keni?y.  These 
0"Carrors  were  probably  a  branch  ofthe  O  Car- 
rolls,  pi-hices  of  Ely ;  and  the  O  Donoghoe?,  prob- 
ably a  branch  of  the  CDonoghoes,  princes  of 
Cdihíil ;  an  aceount  of  both  thvse  famiiies  have 
been  gíven  in  the  section  on  Ormond 


beth,  and  defcattd  the  Engii<h  in  mapy  engage- 
ments,  in  one  of  which,  in  the  year  15^*9,  lie  cut 
oíf  a,  great  number  of  the  troops  under  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  in  a  defile  on  their  progress  through 
Leinster,  at  a  p^ace  calledfrom  that  circumstance 
Bea^na  CUitigh,  signifyingthe  PcissofFlumes, 


J;il-!í??í^r-.T,^2;^L^±^,f  ií' í^ij^S-^^^ 


Falghi  or  Olfuley,  and  his  territorv,  are  thus-de- 
cignated  by  O  Dugan  and  0'IIeerin : 


which  were  worn  by  ílie  English  kcights  ^vho 
were  síain.  Another  of  Owen  0'Moore's  daring 
exploits  is  recorded,  namely,  that  at  a  parley 
held  with  hini  in  the  year  16  O,  near  Kilkenny, 
by  Sir  George  Carew,  president  of  Mnnster,  the 
earl  of  Thomond,  and  Thomas  Butler,  earl  of 
Ormond,  0"Mòore  boldly  took  the  earl  of  Or- 
D:iond  prisoner,  and  detained  him  from  lhe  lOth 
of  April  to  the  l-2th  of  Jane,  when  he  libcrated 
him,  on  recciving  for  his  ransom  three  ihousand 
pounds.  líoger  Õ'Moore,  his  defcendant,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  abilities  and  bravcry,  is  ceie 
brated  in  Iriíih  history  as  the  chief  leader  who 
Tho  0"Conors  were  the  head  chiefs  of  the  ^rganlzed  the  great  insurrection  of  1641. 
Cahirian  ra';e.  the  descendants  of  Eossa  Falghi,  ,/•  .^  I>i'^ASAiGn,  or  0'Dempsey,  lord  of  Clann 
cldtístson  of  Cathaeir  Mor,  monarch  of  Ireland  Jlaeilughra,  or  Olanmaliere,  is  thus  mentioned 
and  were  conseqnently  a  branch  of  the  llere-  '^7.^^'^^""' ^^'^^^  an  introduction  to  the  other 
monians  of  Leinster,  and  of  a  diíTerent  descent  *^"^^^^  of  Offaley: 
from  the  0'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught;  they 


"Let  us  westward  proceed  to  Ui  Falghi, 
To  whom  brave  heroes  make  submission, 
Of  their  laws  I  make  mentlon, 
Of  their  conventiou  I  make  remembrance." 

"The  lord  of  Fi  Falghi,  a  land  of  mirth, 
Not  unknuwn  to  the  poets. 
Is  OConor  the  mainstay  ofthe  fair  plain, 
Who  rules  at  the  green  mound  of  Cruachan.' 


make  a  remarkablc  figure  in  Iiish  history 
duriug  their  contests  with  the  EngUsh  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  wliose  forces  tliey 
defeated  in  nnmcrous  battles;  they  generally 
fought  in  conjunction  with  the  Mac  "Geoghe- 
gans,  powerfiil  and  valiant  cliiefs  in  V."est- 
meaíh.  The  0'Conors  had  their  chief  fortress  at 
Dangan,  now  called  PhiiipsíoAvn,  in  Kings 
county,  and  sevcral  castles  in  other  parts  of  that 
county  and  in  Kildare:  they  maintained  their 
indapendence  and  large  possessions  down  to  the 
reign  of  Eiiiabeth. 


"The  clans  ofthe  conntry  of  extensive  plains, 
Let  lis  now  proceed  to  treat  of  iheir  chieftains, 
"VVhat  hosts  are  more  wealthy  than  tliev, 
Over  the  territory  of  Oflffiey  of  fair  lands? 

"Clanmaliere  above  ali  tribes, 
Noble  is  the  soiirce  of  their  pedigree, 
The  smooth  plains  of  the  Jand  líiey  have  de- 

fended, 
The  country  is  theinheritance  of  O^Demp.sey." 

The  territory  of  Clanmaliere  posscssed  by  thô 


4,  0'MoRDiiA  or  0'Moore,  prinee  of  Laeighis    g^I^empscys  contained  parts  of  lhe  baronies  of 
or/Leiv,  and  his  territory,  are  thus  designated    ^-^f/^í^»!'!  «n(U'hi:ipstown,in  the  Kings  county, 


by  O  Heerin : 

"After  Ui  Falghi  ofthe  ancient  lands 
We  advanco  to  Leix  of  Leinster ; 
Its  broAvn-haired  heroes  in  wealth  abound, 
On  their  liistory  for  some  time  wo  dwell. 

**The  great  district  of  Leix  of  keen  swords, 
It  is  of  Leix  of  Eiada,  I  now  treat; 
And  0'Moorc  the  fighter  of  batrlos, 
Of  the  onc-colored  golden  shield." 

The  O^Moores,  princes  of  Leix,  were  of 
the  Irian  race,  or  Clanna  Eory  of  ITIster, 
They  lield  the  high  rank  of  marshals  and  trea- 
Burers  of  Leinster.  They  had  thcdr  chief  fortress 
at  Dunamase,  a  few  rniles  from  Maryboro, 
erected  on  a  rock  situated  on  a  hill ;  it  was  a    the  earl  /Strongbow)  went  to  Kildare,  making 


with  partof  Portneliinch,  in  Qiieen"s  coiinly,  and 
part  of  Oítaley.  in  Kildare,  includingMonastere- 
van  and  the  adjoining  districts,  The  OT>emp- 
seys  were  a  branch  of  the  Cahirian  race,  of  tho 
samo  descent  as  lhe  0'Conors  Faly,  and  wero 
princes  and  lords  of  C;anma]iere,  ànd  Oífalcy. 
In  the  twelfth  century  they  contended  with  tho 
English  forces  nnder  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pcm- 
hroke,  wiio,  in  the  year  1173,  together  Aviíh  hi3 
son-jn-Iaw  Eobert  De  Quiney,  or  de  Qiiincy,  con- 
stable  and  standard-bearer  of  Leinster.  marched 
a  powerful  force  into  Kildare  and  Oífaley  ;  biit 
being  opposed  by  the  Irish  clans,  commanded 
by  the  O^Dempseys,  chiefs  of  Clanmaliere,  tho 
English  were  defeated  with  great  slanghter  ;  and 
amongst  the  slain  was  de  Quiney,  lhe  stanuard- 
bearer ;  the  aífair  is  thus  mentioried  by  Manrico 
Regan,  in  HarrisVj  Hibernica :   "  From  thence 


place  of  almost  impregnable  strength,  of  which 
Bome  massive  ruins  still  remain.  liory  0'Moore, 
a  celebrated  chieftain  in  the  reigns"  of  Queen 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  defeated  the  English  forces 
in  many  engagements,  and  recovered  the  terri- 
tory of  Leix.  possessed  by  his  ancestors,  which 
he  lield  ti!l  Iúí!  death.  in  1578,  when  he  was 


many  inenrsions  into  Offaley.  npon  0'Dempsey, 
lordof  that  country,  M'ho  refused  to  come  unto 
him.  and  to  deliver  hostages ;  the  earl,  to  sub- 
due  him,  made  a  journey  in  person  upon  him  ; 
Oífaley  was  burned  and  harassed,  the  wholo 
prey  ofthe  country  taken,  and  the  army  retired 
towards  Kildare;  in  theretreat,  the  earl,  with  a 


killed  in  a  conflict  with  rifz])atrick,  baron  of  thousand  men,  marched  in  tho  vanguard,  and 

Ossory,  who  had  joined  the  English.    Amongst  the  rear  was  commaaded  by  Eobert  de  Quiney; 

the  heroie  acíions  of  Eory  0'Mbore,  it  is  me-u-  in  the  pass,  when  th^  ranguard  was  passed,  O'- 

tioned  that  on  one  occasion,  having  been  be-  Dempsey  gave  upon  the  rear,  at  which  chargo 

trayed  and  surprised  at  night  at  hisresidence  in  Eobert  "de  Quiney,   with    many  others,  were 

the  woods,  by  Eobert  Hartpole,  at  th»  head  of  slain,  and  the  banner  of  Leinster  lost ;  and  for 

two  hundred  ofthe  English.  the  valantCMoore  his  death,  as  well  by  the  earl  as  by  the  whole 

alone  performed  íhe  arpazing  exploit  of  cutting  army,  great  lamentation  was  made."    The  0'- 

Sm  way  through  their  ranks  with  his  sword,  and  Dempseys  had  their  chief  castle  at  Geashill,  in 
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the  King3  county,  and  many  others  in  that 
county,  íilso  in  tUe  barony  ofuífaley  in  Kildare, 
and  one  at  Ballybrittas,  in  tiie  barony  of  Portne- 
hinch,  in  tiie  Queens  county.  Tlie  Ò'Dernpstíy3 
were  deprived  of  niost  of  tiíeir  posse^sions  after 
tlie  Elizabcthian  wars. 

G.  0'DuiNN,  ODunn,  or  0'Dunne,  cliief  of 
Ui  Kiagain,  is thus  mentioned  by  OHeerin : 

"O ver  Ui  Eiagain  of  the  mighty  victories, 
Are  active  vvurriors  whb  conquer  in  battlo, 
0'i)unn  is  chief  of  tho  conquering  trooi)S, 
The  inainstay  of  the  battliug  spears." 

The  territory  of  Ui  Riagain,  possessed  by  the 
O  Dunn'»,  now  forms  the  barony  of  Tinnehinch, 
in  the  Qaeeus  county. 

7.  OliiAGAiN  or  0'Regan  was,  it  appears, 
the  ancient  chief  of  Ui  Eiagain,  and  gave  its 
name  to  tliat  territory,  whiclfis  still  retained  in 
thft  parish  of  Oregan  or  Iwosenallis,  in  the  barony 
of  Tiunehincli.  Of  the  ancient  clan  of  the  O'- 
Eegans  was  Maurice  Eegan,  secretary  to  Der- 
mod  Mac  Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  and  who 
wrote  an  accoimtof  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion 
iinder  Strongbow  and  liis  followerá,  which  is 
piib'.iihod  in  Harri3's  llibernica.  Sir  Teigue  0'- 
Eegan  was  a  distinguished  oílicer  in  the  aruiy  of 
King  James  the  Second. 

8.  O  BiiOGíiABAiN-,  probably  0'BroghaTis,  are 
given  by  O  Diigan  as  chiefs  on  tlie  sarne  terri- 
tory a5  0'Dunn  and  0'Demp3ey,  and  thus  men- 
tioned : 

"The  0'Brogans  dwcll  in  their  towns, 
The  GhiiT  Kenny  and  Clat  Conor, 
Their  lands  are  we!l  known  to  support 
0'Dann  and  O  Dempsey." 

9.  0'Haexqusa.  or  0'Hennesey,  chief  of  Ciar 
Colgan,  andO"Hamhirgin,chiefoí'Tuath  Geisille, 
are  thus  mentioned  by  0'Dugan  and  0'Heerln  : 

"Of  the  chiefs  of  the  fair  fertile  plain 
Are  O  ílennesey  and  OHamhirgln; 
Strong  voiced  are  their  troops,  and  great  their 

fame, 
And  magnanimons  are  the  Clan  Murchadhan." 

"  Another  chief  who  is  known  to  us, 
Cllennesey  who  rules  over  Ciar  Colgan ; 
His  hxnds  are  fair  beyond  those  of  the  Fenians 

ofFal, 
lie  closelj-  adjoins  tho  borders  of  Croghan. 

"The  fair  district  of  Geashill  is  possessed 
By  a  chief  on  the  borders  of  Leinster ; 
His  rapid  progress  is  a  march  of  power. 
The  name  of  this  chief  is  0'lIamhirgin." 

Another  OTIennesey  is  mentioned  by  CDngan 
fts  chiííf  of  Galinga  Beg,  now  the  parish  of  Gal- 
len,  in  the  barony  of  G-ãrrycasfe. 

10.  OMaolciiein,  probably  0'Milliken,  or  0'- 
MuHigan,  some  of  whom  have  changed  tho  name 
to  Molyneaux,  chief  of  Tuath  Damhuigh,  is 
thus  mentioned  by  0-IIeerin,  and  the  district 
possessed  by  him  appears  to  have  adjoined  that 
of  OTIennesey: 

"Over  Tuath  Damhuigh  of  the  fair  fortress 
Is  0'Maolchein  of  the  happy  heart; 
Delighrful  is  the  smooth  district  of  the  plain, 
Its  borders  resemble  the  fairy  land." 

11.  0'MAOLMO-ATDn,  or  0'Malloy,  prince  of 
Féar  Cetill,  is  thus  designated  by  OX^ugan : 


"The  princo  of  Fercall  of  the  ancient  sword» 
Is  O  Mulloy  of  the  free-born  name; 
FuU  power  had  fallen  to  him, 
He  heid  his  country  uncontroled." 

Tho  extensivo  territory  possessed  by  the  0'- 
Mulloys  comprised  the  present  bai*onies  of  Eglísh 
or  Fearcall,  Ballycowan,  and  Baliyboy  in  the 
Kings  county,  and  formed  originaUy  a  part  of 
the  ancient  klngdoni  of  Mcath.  Tho  O  Mulloy» 
were  of  the  raco  of  tfie  sonthern  Ui  Nialls  or 
Clan  Colman. 

12.  The  0'Cakrolls,  pr inces  of  Ely  0'Car- 
rotl,  possessed  the  barony  of  Lowcr  Ormond, 
in  Tipperary,  and  those  of  CtonlJsk  and  Bally- 
britt,  in  the  Kings  couiity,  and  had  their  chief 
castle  at  Birr. 

13.  Mac  Coculatn-  or  Mac  Coghlan,  prince  of 
Delbhna  Ethra,  ai!d  0'Maellughach,  probably 
0'Mulledy,  chief  of  the  Brogha,  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  O  Dugan: 

"Mac  Coghlan  is  the  valorons  mainstay, 
And  prince  of  dcllghtful  Delvin  Ahra, 
The  chief  of  the  Brogha  of  great  prosperity, 
Is  OMulledy  ofthe  brilliant  achiuvements." 

Tho  territory  of  the  Mac  Coghlnns,  lords  of 
Delvin  Ahra,  comprised  the  present  barony  of 
Garrycastle,  in  the  Kings  county.  They  were 
ofthe  race  ofthe  Dalcassians. 

Brogha,  the  district  ofthe  0'Mulledys,  above- 
mentioned,  appears  to  have  adjoined  iSlac  Cogh- 
lan's  territory,  and  was  probably  part  of  the 
barony  of  Garrycastle,  in  Kings  county,  and  of 
Cloníonan,  in  Westraeath.  as  there  were  in 
former  times  many  families  of  not«  of  thô 
0'Mulledvs  in  Westmeath. 

14.  0'SiNNATGii,  lord  of  Teffla.  0'Dugan,  in  his 
topogrnphy,  gives  OCatharnaigh  as  head  princo 
of  Teflia,  whom  he  thus  designates, 

"High  prince  of  Teffla,  who  obtained  renown, 
Is  0"Oaharney  of  tho  battling  arms." 

This  name  was  rendered  CKcnrney,  and  tho 
ancient  chiefs  possessed  an  exteusíve  territory 
in  Teffia,  or  Westmeath,  and  there  are  stiU 
many  families  of  the  0'Kearneys  'n  Meath  and 
Westmea'h  ;  the  chief  branch  tooL  tie  name  ot 
Sinnach  0'Caiharnaigh,  and  the  wovi  Sinnach 
signifying  a  fox,  tho  family  name  becane  Fox, 
and  tíie  head  chief  was  gcnerally  designated  an 
/Sinnach,  or  í/t'?  jFoa':  They  were  of  the  race  of 
the  southern  Ui  Neill,  and  their  territory  was 
callcd  Muintir  Tadhguin,  and  comprised  an  ex- 
tensive  district  in  Teífia,  containing  parts  of  tho 
baronies  of  Eathconrath  and  Cloníonan,  in  West- 
meath, with  part  of  the  barony  of  Kilcourcy,  ia 
Kings  county. 

lõ.  Mac  Amiialgaidh,  Mac  Auley,  or  Magaw- 
ley,  is  glven  by  0'Dngan,  as  chief  of  Calraidhe- 
an-Cha!a,  and  thus  desigoated : 

y  "  The  fair  Mac  Auley  rules  over 
The  entire  ofthe  ports  ©f  Calry." 

The  territory  called  Calry,  comprises  the  present 
parish  of  B:dlyloughloe,  in  the  barony  of  Clan- 
lonan,  in  Westmeath;  and  the  ports  aliuded  to 
in  the  abovc  passage,  were  those  of  the  Shannon, 
to  which  this  parish  extends;  according  to 
Mac  Geoghegan,  the  Mac  Auleys,  lords  of  Calry, 
also  possessed  part  of  the  barony  of  Kílcoursey, 
in  the  Kings  county. 

16.  0'GoRMAiN,  0'Gorman^  or  Mac  Gormaj», 
is  given  by  0'Dugan  and  Olleerin,  as  chief  of 
Crioch  0'Bairce,  aud  thus  designated  by  them; 
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"The  tribo  of  Eocaidh,  of  exalted  fame, 
Eule  over  the  clans  of  Ui  Paelain, 
Mac  Gorman,  of  great  valor, 
Eules  over  the  fair  Ui  Barchi. 

The  coiintry  of  Ui  Barchi,  of  the  fair  fortress, 
Of  the  melodions  race  of  Dari  Barach, 
0'Gorman  took  possession  of  the  lands, 
A  cliief  vvho  actively  rushed  to  battle." 

The  territory  of  the  O^Gormans  is  now  called 
the  barony  "^of  Slievemargue,  in  the  Qiieens 
county ;  somo  of  them  settled  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  wheie  they  held  large  possessions.  'An 
account  of  these  lias  been  given  with  the  clans  of 
ThoTTiond. 

17.  0'DuiBn,  or  0'Duíf,  chief  of  Ui  Crim- 
thain,  is  thus  inentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"About  Dun  Masc  of  the  smoothest  plains, 
0'Dntf  rules  over  Ui  Crimthain, 
Chicf  ofthe  country  of  great  produce, 
A  land  which  yields  the  íinest  fruits." 

The  distrlct  of  Ui  Crimthain,  about  Dun  Mães, 
or  Dunamase,  comprised  the  greater  part  of  the 
two  baronles  of  Maryboro',  in  íhe  Queens  county. 

18.  Mac  Fhiodhbhnidhe,  Mac  Aodhbuidhe,  or 
Mac  Evoys,  cliiefs  of  Tuath-Fiodhbhuidhe,  in  the 
Queens  county,  are  thus  mentionedby  O^IIeerin: 

"The  ancient  country  of  Fighbuigh,  of  the  fair 
lands, 
Is  a  good  lordship  for  a  chieftain, 
The  Clan  Mac  Evoy  are  its  inheritors, 
The  yellow-haired  host  of  hospitality." 

The  territory  ofthe  Mac  Evoys  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  barony  of  Stradbally,  in  the 
Queens  county.  The  Mac  Evoys  were  of  the 
Clan  Colla,  of  Uíster;  and  they  also  possessed  a 
territory  in  Teffia,  called  Ui  Mac  Uais,  now  the 
barony  of  Moygoish,  in  Westmeath.  Some  of 
them  have  novr  changed  the  name  to  Mac  Veagh. 

19.  O^Ceallaigh,  or  0'Kellys,  chiefs  of  Magh 
Drnchtain  and  of  Gailine,  are  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  Over  Moy  Druchtain,  of  the  fairy  fortress, 
Rules  0'kelty  over  the  plain  of  the  salmon ; 
The  smooth  aspect  ofthe  levei  country 
Is  like  the  fruitf iil  land  of  promise. 


21.  OXeathlabkair,  OXawlors,  or  0'Lalors, 
took  their  name  from  Leathlabhor,  prince  of 
Dalaradia,  or  Ulidia,  now  the  county  of  Down, 
in  the  tenth  century,  who  was  their  ancestor, 
and  they  are  therefore  ofthe  Irian  race,  or  Clanna 
Rory  of  Uíster,  and  of  the  same  descent  as  tho 
0'Moores,  princes  of  Leix.  The  0'Lawlors  had 
in  ancient  times  extensive  possessions  in  Leix, 
in  the  baronv  of  Stradbally,  Queens  county. 

22.  0'DuBiiLANi,  or  0'Delany,  chief  of  Tuath- 
an-Toraidh,  is  thus  melitioned"by  0'Heerin : 

"  High  chief  ofthe  productive  territory, 
From  the  delightfal  Coill  Oughteragh, 
Is  0'Delany,  tho  man  of  hospitality, 
Fromthe  mountain  ofthe  most  delightfulbay." 

The  0'Deíaneys  were  a  clan  of  note  in  the 
barony  of  Upper  Ossory,  Queens  county,  and 
also  in  Kilkcnny. 


"  Galine,  ofthe  pleasant  rivers. 
Is  0'Kelly's  undisputed  right, 
Powerful  is  the  tribe  in  hunting, 
Over  the  sunny  lands  of  Galine." 

These  territories  ofthe  O^Kellys  appear  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  baronies  of  Stradbally  and 
Ballyadams,  in  the  Queens  county,  along  the 
Barrow,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above  pasáàges  in 
the  põem,  where  the  districts  are  inentioned  as 
the  plain  of  the  salmon,  and  of  the  pleasant 
rivers. 

20.  0'Caollaidhe,  0'Keeley,  or  0'Keily,  chief 
of  Crioch  0'Muighe,  is  thus  mentioned  by 
0'Heerin : 

"  The  country  of  Omoy,  of  the  fair  plains, 
Along  the  Barrow  of  the  flowing  streams, 
To  0'Keeley  is  the  pleasant  land, 
A  chief  who  always  ruled  in  peace." 

This  district,  situated  along  the  Barrow,  is  now 
probably,  the  parish  of  Tullowmoy,  in  the  barony 
of  Ballyadams,  Qaeens  county. 


23.  0'B%AENAiN,  or  0'Brennan,  chief  of  Ui 
|L)uach,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

y'Iduagh  of  Ossory,  ofthe  fertlle  land, 
;    The  fair  wide  plain  of  the  Nore, 
i  Throughont  this  plain  rules  most  active, 

/    Its  rightful  chief  O^Brennan." 

The  territory  ofthe  O"  Brennans,  chiefs  oflduagh, 
now  forms  the  barony  of  Fassadining,  in  Kil- 
kenny,  where  the  name  is  still  numerous. 

24.  Mac  Braotn,  or  Mac  Breen,  and  OBroith, 
or  0'Brpe,  chief  of  Magh  Seadna,  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  O  Heerin : 

"  Mac  Breen,  ofthe  land  ofthe  fortress, 
Eules  over  the  clans  whom  I  remember, 
A  fair,  nut-producing  country, 
0'Bree  is  chief  of  the  free  Moy  Sedna." 

25.  0'Catbhdeanatch,  0'Coveney,  or  0'Kev- 
enys,  chiefs  of  Magh  Airbh  and  Clar  Coill,  aro 
thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  Over  Moy  Arve  let  us  now  record 
0'Keveney,  of  the  woody  plain, 
Head  of  each  conference  was  the  fair  coun- 

sellor, 
Who  resides  at  Coill  0'Cathosaigh." 

The  plain  of  Magh  Airbh  comprised  the  present 
barony  of  Cranagh,  in  Kilkenny. 

26.  0'Gloiairn,  0'Gloran,  or  Mac  Gloran, 
chief  of  Callainn,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  CGloran,  the  flourishing  scion, 
Obtained  a  territory  in  a'  delightful  country, 
A  smooth  land  about  charming  Callan, 
He  inherits  a  country  without  reproach." 

The  name  of  this  territory  is  still  retained  in  the 
parish  of  Callan,  barony  of  Kells,  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

27.  0"Caellaidhe,  or  0'Keeley,  chief  of  Ui 
Bearchon,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin  : 

"  Ibercon,  ofthe  yellow  mantles, 
Chief  of  the  country  is  CKeeley, 
The  plain  ofthe  host  of  great  wealth, 
The  land  ofthe  Barrow  of  limpid  streamis." 

This  territory  was  Ibercon,  an  ancient  barony, 
as  stated  by  Seward,  now  joiued  to  that  of  Ida, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny;  and  there  is  a 
parish  called  Eosbercon,  in  the  barony  of  Ida. 

28.  0'BaiTADAiE,  O  Broder,  or  0'Brody,  chief 
of  Ui  n-Eirc,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin; 
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•*  Lord  of  Ivert,  of  the  swiffc  steeds, 
Is  the  friendly  O  Broder,  like  a  stately  tree ; 
A  sandy  country,  from  the  heavy  floods, 
A  land  as  deligíitful  as  Moenmoy.'" 

This  territory  is  now  the  barony  of  Iverk,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

28.  The  0"SiiEA8,  who  changed  the  name  to 
Shee,  were  numerous  in  former  times,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  were  some  of  the 
0"Sheas,  chiefs  of  note  in  Munster,  of  whom  an 
account  lias  been  given  in  the  sections  on  Tho- 
mond  and  Desmond. 

29.  The  O  Eyans  and  OTelaks,  ancient  fami- 
lies  of  note  in  Carlow,  Tipperary,  and  Water- 
ford,  of  whom  accounts  have  been  given  in  the 
eection  on  Ormond,  Desies,  and  UiKinsellaigh, 
were  also  numerous  and  respectable  in  Kilkenny. 

80.  The  TiGiiES,  of  whom  there  are  some  re- 
spectable families  in  Kilkenny  and  other  parts 
of  Leinster,  are  said  to  be  of  the  ancient  Irish 
clan  of  the  OTeiges,  who  were  chiefs  in  Wick- 
low  and  Wexford,  and  of  whom  an  account  has 
been  given  in  the  notes  on  Ui  Kinsellaigh  and 
Cualan. 

31.  The  Floods,  of  whom  there  are  many  re" 


spectable  families  in  Kilkenny,  and  other  parta 
of  Ireland,  are  said  to  be  of  Irish  descent,  though 
suppused  by  some  to  be  of  English  origin,  as  many 
of  the  ancient  clans  of  the  0'AlaeJtui.i,  and  of  the 
Mac  Theliighs,  or  Mac  Tullys,  clianged  the  name 
to  Flood,  tlms  translating  tlie  name  from  the 
Irish  Tiíile,  wliich  signifies  a  Flood 

82,  The  Mao  Coscrys,  or  Cosgraves,  ancient 
clans  in  Wicklow  and  Queens  county,  changed 
their  name  to  Lestrange  The  0'Mooneys  aro 
placed  in  the  Queens  county  on  the  map  of 
Ortelius ;  and  the  O  Dowlings  and  O^Niochals, 
or  ONichoUs,  are  mentioned^by  some  writers  aa 
clans  in  Queens  county.  The  O  Beehans,  or 
0"Behans,  were  a  clan  in  the  Kings  and  Queens 
counties. 

Tho  following  are  the  chief  races  of  N.orman 
descent  settlcd  in  Ossory,  Leix  and  Oífaley.  The 
Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Kildare;  and  the  Butlers, 
earls  of  Ormond ;  the  Graces,  barons  of  Courts- 
town  ;  the  Walshes,  Cantwells,  Shortalls,  Powers, 
Purcells,  Morises,  Stapletons,  Daltons,Iawles£es, 
Digbies,  Husseys,  and  Fitszimons.  Some  of  the 
latter  look  the  Irish  title  of  Mac  Eidire,  anglicized 
Mac  Euddery,  i.e.,  Son  of  the  Knight. 


CHAPTEE  III.. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  MEATH  AND  BREGIA,  WITH  MAGH  LIFFI. 


The  plain  of  Meath  which  included  the  greater  parts  of  the  present  counties  of  Meath  and 
Dublin,  was  known  by  the  name  of  3íagn  Breagh,  signifying  either  the  Magnificent  Plain,  or,  as 
mentioned  by  tho  Latin  Avriters  under  the  name  of  Bregia  ;—the 'Rey.  Dr."0"Connor  has  trans- 
lated  it  on  the  authority  of  ancient  tradition.  Campus  BHgantium,,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Brigantes, 
from  being  possessed  by  the  Brigantes,  who  were  called  by  the  Irish  Clanna  Breoguin.  Part 
of  the  territory  of  Bregia  obtained  the  name  of  Fingal  from  the  Danes,  or  Norwcgians,  who 
planted  a  colony  there  in  the  tenth  centuíy,  along  the  coast  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  who  were  called  by  the  Irish  Fine  Gall,  signifying,  the  Eace  or  Tribe  of  Foreigners;  hence 
the  name  Fingail.  The  plain  of  Bregia  extended  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  and  thence  to  Kells, 
and  contained  tho  districts  about  Tara,  Trim,  Nav^in,  Athboy,  Dunboyne,  &c.  Another  great 
division  of  ancient  Meath  w^as  called  Teutha^  or  Teffia,  which  comprised  the  puese.nt  county 
of  Wesi meath,  with  parts  of  Longford  and  the  Kings  county. 

Meath  was  for  many  ages  the  seat  of  the  Irish  monarchy ;  and  from  the  kings  of  Meath  were 
generally  elccted  the  monarchs  of  Ireland  From  the  enrliest  period  to  the  iifth  century,  the 
monnrchs  of  Ireland  were  occasionally  elected  from  the  descendants  of  each  of  the  three  sons 
of  Milesius,  namely,  from  the  races  of  Eber,  Erimhon,  and  Ir;  but  from  the  íifth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  during  a  period  of  six  hundred  years,  the  Ui  Neill,  of  the  race  of  Erimhon,  held 
exclusive  posscssion  of  the  Irish  monarchy,  until  A.  D.  1002,  when  Brian  Boy^omha,  king  of 
Munster,  of  the  race  of  Eber,  dethroned  Maelsechlainn,  or  Malachy  the  Second,  and  became 
nionarch  of  Ireland. 

The  Ui  Neill  took  their  name  from  their  immediate  ajicestor,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages, 
who  was  monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  879  to  A.  D.  406.  They  were  divided  into  two  great 
families,  denomlnated  the  northern  and  southern  Ui  Neill.  One  branch  of  the  northern  con- 
gisted  of  the  0*Neills,who  were  descended  from  Eogan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Niall  of  the  Hostages, 
and  were  princes  of  Tyrone,  and  often  kings  of  Ulst^r  and  monarchs  of  Ireland  :  the  other 
branch  consisted  of  the  0'Donnells,  princes  oÍFTyrconnell,  and  some  of  whom  were  also  monarchs 
of  Ireland.    They  descended  from  Conall  Gulban,  another  son  of  the  monarch  Niall. 

The  southern  tJi  Neill  were  descended  from  four  other  sons  of  Niall,  but  chiefly  from  his  son 
CoTialV  Crimthauni,  many  of  whose  descendants  were  kings  of  Meath  and  monarchs  of  Ireland. 
This  family  took  the  name  of  Clan  Colmain,  from  Colman  Mor,  son  of  Diarmaid,  son  of  Crimthann, 
monarch  of  Ireland  from  A.  D.  554  to  A.  D.  565.  The  descendants  of  the  Clan  Colman,  kings 
of  Meath,  tookthe  name  of  0'Maelsechlain,or  0'Melaghlin. 


The  chiefs  and  clans  of  the  kingdom  of  Meath, 
and  the  territórios  they  possessed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  are  given  in  0'Dugan"s  Topography  as 
follows:  to  which  are  added  various  clans  not^ 
mentioned  by  0"Dugan,  but  whose'  names  are 
coUected  from  other  sources. 

1.  O  Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath. 

2.  0'H-AiRT,  or  0'Hart. 

8.  0'RiAGAiií,  or  0'Eegan. 

4.  0'Cellaaigh,  or  O^Kelly.    The  0'KeIlys 


were  lords  of  Bregia,  long  before  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion;  they  were  of  a  diíferent 
race  from  the  OTÍellys  of  Ui  Mani,  being  a 
branch  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill,  and  descended 
from  Aedh  Slani,  monarch  of  Ireland. 

5.  0'CoNGALAiDn,  now  0'Conolly,  whom  O'- 
Dugan  describes  as  one  of  the  four  princes  of  Tara. 

6.  OTiuAiDHRi,  or  0'Eory,  now  anglicised  to 
Eogers,  lord  of  Finu  Fochla,  in  Bregia. 

7.  0'Fallamhain,  or  OTallon,  lord  of  Crioch 
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na-g-Cedíicli,  so  called  from  OliU  Cedach,  son  of 
Catlmuir  Alui-,  king  of  Líinster,  and  monarch 
oí  IreUind  ia  tlio  _'iid  centary.  Ttie  coantry  of 
lhe  OFaliuiis  was  near  Atlilone,  in  tlie  county 
of  Weátrnearli,  btit  tliey  were  aftervvards  driven 
across  tt.e  Siiannon  iuto  Ivoscoinmon. 

8.  O  UoiNDELBxiAiN,  or  0'Ktíndeilan,  or  O'- 
Connellan,  piiiiee  of  CJi  Laeghari,  or  Ive-Leary, 
an  exíonsivo  tcrritory  in  the  present  counti^já 
of  Moatliand  Westnieath,  andvvai  possessed  by 
tho  díi -ci-iidants  of  Laegari,  wlio  wai  luonarcli 
of  Ii-cland  at  tiie  tiine^  of  Sfc.  Patrick..  The 
parish  of  Cajtletown-Kendellan  iu  Westmeatli, 
shows  oiie  part  of  tliis  ancient  territory,  and  tlie 
townlaadof  Keadel!an'iJ-ío\Vi2  near  NaVan  shows 
onolher  i)art  of  it. 

9.  0'íirwAEiN,  or  OBrcen,  chief  of  Luighini, 
now  the  parish  of  Leney,  ia  the  baiony  of 
Corcaros,  Westmeath. 

10.  O  lÍAENGusA  or  OTIennesy,  chief  of  Ui 
Mac-Uaiá,  now  tlie  barony  of  Moygoisli,  in  West- 
meath.  Tiie  Cian  Mac  CJais,  or  Mac  Evoys, 
fiometimeá  ciilled  Mac  Veaghs,  of  the  race  of  Uhm 
Colla,  wero  tho  original  chiefò  of  this  territory. 

11.  O  Haodíia,  siipposed  to  be  Hughes  or 
0'Hca,  cliiuf  of  O.lba  (probably  OJra  or  Oddor, 
in  tlie  barony  of  Skriíie,  near  Tara.) 

li,  O  UuuHAiN,  or  ODuan,  chief  of  Caodba, 
now  Knowth,  near  Siane. 

1-3.  O  IIamiíkitii,  or  OíIanTey,  chief  of  Fer- 
Irili,  now  the  barony  of  Farbiil  in  Westmeath, 

1 L  0'C  VTUASAiGii,  or  0*Casey,  chief  ofSaithni, 
now  Sonagh  in  Westmeath. 

15.  O  i^KociíAiN,  or  OLoughan,  chief  of 
Galcnga,  now  the  parish  of  'Gallen,  in  the 
barony  of  Garrycastlc,  Kings  county. 

16.  0'DoxcADiiA,  or  0"Donoghoe,  chief  of 
Tellach  Moiharain,  probably  now  Tullamore, 
in  the  King'>  county. 

17.  CVilc-iRADiiAix,  or  0'TIanrahan,  chief  of 
Corcaraidhe,  now  tho  barony  of  Corcaree,  in 
Westmeatli. 

18.  O^NÍAOT.MUAiDii,  or  0'Mulloy,  prince  of 
Fereeall,  comprising  the  present  baronies  of 
Ballycowen,  Ballyboy,  and  lígUsli  or  Fercall. 

19.  ODuBfiLAi.Dna,  or  0'l)ooley.  chief  of 
Fertallacli,  the  present  barony  of  Fertullagh, 
in  Westmeath. 

20  0'FraNNALLAiN",  or  0"Fínnel]an,  of  the 
race  of  Eber,  and  tribo  of  the  Dalcassians,  lord 
of  Delbhna  Mor,  now  the  barony  of  Delvin,  in 
"Westmeath. 

21.  O  Maolliidiiacii,  or  0'MuIledy,  chief  of 
Brogha,  part  of  the  now  baronies  of  Delvin  and 
Farbiil. 

23.  Mao  03cnLAN,  or  Mac  Cogiilan,  of  the 
Baíca^sians,  lord  of  Dealbhna-Eatlira,  now  the 
barony  of  Garrycastle,  in  the  Kings  connfy. 

2-3.  OToLAiRG,  or  O  Toler,  chiiíf  of  Quircne, 
now  the  barony  of  Kiilcenny  West,  ia  West- 
meath. 

24.  Mao  Eogttagatx,  or  Mac  Geoghogan, 
prince  of  Kenel  Fiachaidh,  now  the  barony  of 
Moycashel  with  partsof  Rathconrath  and  Fer- 
taliagh.  Tho  Mac  Geoghegans  were  one  of  the 
principal  branches  of  "the  soiithern  Ui  Neiil, 
and  were  called  Kinel  Fiacha,  from  Fiacaidh, 
one  of  the  sonsof  Niall  of  the  Nino  Ilostage^í. 

25.  Mac  Iícairc,  or  Mac  Eourke,  chief  of 
Acmi  Enda,  descended  frora  Enda,  son  of  Niall 
of  the  Hostages.  This  c!an  was  located  in  th 3 
district  in  which  issituated  the  Plid  of  Uisneach, 
in  the  barony  of  Rathconrath  in  Westmeath. 

2^.  OCairbiíe,  or  O^Carberry,  chief  of  Tuath 
Binn. 

27.  OHRocnADHA,  or  0'Heoghy,  chief  of 
Kinel-Aongasa. 

28.  0'Maelcolain,  now  Mulholland,  chief  of 


Delvin  Beg,  or  Littlo  Delvin,  adjoiniog  tbo 
barony  of  L>eivin. 

Tiofui  or  7'eJ/ia,  formed  a  groat  portion  of 
ancient  kingdoui  of  Meatli.  Tedia  bocauie  the 
territory  ofMani,  one  of  lho  sons  of-Niali  of  the 
Nino  ilostages,  and  of  iiis  descondants.  ít  com- 
prehended  the  greaterparc  of  the  ]>rosent  county 
of  Westmeath,  with  nearly  the  whi)lo  of  Anally 
or  the  county  of  Longford.  It  was  divided 
into  north  and  south  Teíiia  Nortli  Teiíia,  or 
Cuirbro  Gabhra,  was  that  portion  of  Anally 
aboiít  Granavd,  which  obtaiued  iís  name  frora 
Carbrí,  one  of  tlie  soas  of  Niall  of  ílieNiao  ilosta- 
ges an(l  hiulescendanís.  wiio  were  its  possosso^s. 
South  Teffia  comprised  the  remaining  portion 
in  Annally  and  Westmeath.  ODiígan,  ia  the 
cuníinuation  of  his  Topography  of  ivíeatli,  enu- 
nierate?  the  differcnt  cliiefs  and  thelrterritoriea 
in  Tellia.  The  principal  chieis  of  Teliia,  accord- 
ing  to  hiin,  were  Ihefollowing: 

i.  GOatíiarnaigíi,  or  G'Kéarncy. 

2.  O  CuixN,  or  0'Quian. 

3.  O  CoixFiAGLA,  now  0'Oonvally. 

4.  0'Laoiitnain,  or  OLoughaan,  by  somo 
anglicised  to  Laftus. 

õ,  GMgiuEAGAix,  or  0'Marrigan.  Tho  O'- 
Quinns  were  chieis  of  Muinter 'Giolgain,  and 
had  their  chief  castle  in  EalhcUne,  in  Longford. 

G.  OFlannagain,  or  O  lí^lannapcan,  ciilef  of 
Comai-,  which  ODugan  placesbesidc  OB-aein'3 
country 

7.  OBraetn,  orGBrcen,  ofBroagiimani,  novir 
tho  barony  of  Brawney  iu  Westmeath. 

8.  Mao  Conmediia,  or  Mac  Couway  of  Muin- 
tir  Laoílagaiu. 

9.  í,Mao  Aodiia,  Aodha  or  Mac  Ilugh,  of 
Muiniir  Tlamain. 

1;).  Mao  Taidg,  or  Mac  Teige  (by  some  angli- 
cised  to  Tighe,  by  others  to  Montagiitf),  of  Muin- 
iir Siríhachain. 

ILAÍAO  Amiialgatch,  or  Mac  Gawley,  chief 
of  Caíraidhe  or  Calrigia,  a  territory  on  the  bt)r- 
ders  of  Westnieath  and  tho  Kings  county. 
Mac  Geoghegan  states  Ihat  this  territory  com- 
prísed  tho  barony  of  Kilcourcy,  in  the  Kings 
county. 

12.  Mac  GAUGnAMMA,  or  Mac  Carron,  of 
Muintir  M.volisionna. 

13.  0'J3ALAiGn,  or  O  Dalcy,  of  Coroa  Ad- 
haimh,  or  Corcaduln.  On  the  map  of  Ortelius, 
by  O  Conor,  O  Daley  is  gi  ven  as  in.  or  couLiijuoaa 
to,  the  barony  of  Olonlonan,  in  Westmeath. 

14.  0\ScoLAiDii2,  or  O  Seully,  of  Delbna  lart- 
hav,or  West  Delvin. 

15.  GCoMRAiDE,  anglicised  to  Curry,  of  Ui 
Mac  Uaís,  the  present  barony  of  Moygoish  in 
AVestmeath 

15  0^11  AODHA,  or  0'íTu!ih,  or  O^IIoa,  of  Tir 
Teabtha  Shoir,  or  East  Teflía. 

10.  0'Gearbiiaill.  or  0'Carroll,  of  Tara. 

17.  CDiTiNN,  0'Doyne  or  0"Dunn,  of  tho 
districts  of  Tara. 

13.  Mao  Giolla-Sbaoiiloinn,  or  GShaugh- 
lin,  of  Deisceart  Breagh,  now  the  parish"  of 
Dysart  in  Westmeath.  " 

19.  0'RoNAiN  of  Carbri  Gaura,  or  nortbern 
Teffia. 

2J.  CIIao-n-gttsa,  or  0'TTonnesey,  of  Ga''enga 
Beg,  now  the  parish  of  Gallen,  in  the  King  a 
county 

Tlie  following  chiefs  and  clans  in  Meath  and 
Westmeath  have  not  been  given  by  0'Dugan, 
O' Siriaif/Ji,  ano^Viciseà  to  Fox  and*Shunny  of 
the  Southern  Ui  Niall,  lord  of.  Muintir  Tadh- 
gain,an  extensive  territory  in  Teffia,  containing 
parts  of  the  baronies  ofEatheonrath  and  Clon- 
lonan  in  Westmeath,  with  part  of  the  barony 
of  Kilcourcy,  in  the  King's  county.    They  wero 
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the  same  as  0'Catliarnaigh.  The  hoad  of  this  fam- 
ily  was  distinga ished  by  ilie  title  ofTlie  Fox. 

The  OWÍALONES,  a  braiich  of  the  O  Conors, 
kings  of  Oounaught,  who  ha4  large  possessions 
in  tlie  barooy  of  "Brawncy,  i;i  WeátraeatU.  In 
forrner  times  these  chiefs  liad  the  title  of  barons 
of  Clin-Ma!one,  audafterwardsobtained  tliat  of 
barons  SunderUn,  of  Lake  Simdeiiiu,  ia  West- 
moath. 

The  0Taqan3(,  a  numerous  clan,  in  Meath 
and  West  Meath,  of  which  there  ^yere  many 
respectable  fainilies,  the  head  of  which  had  the 
title  of  Baron  of  Feltrim  in  Fingal.  The  follow- 
ing  a'so  WQTQ  clans*of  note  -n  Westmeath,  viz„ 
the  O  Coffeys,  and  0'lliggini:\.  la  Meath,  O'- 
Lingseachs,  or  0'Lynches,  OVMiirphys,  and  0'- 
Murrays,  the  0'Brogans,  and  '.'thers.  The  chiefs 
and  cians  of  ancient  Aleath  v/ere,  witii  fevv  ex- 
ceptions,  of  the  race  of  the  southern  Ui  Niall. 
There  are  now  but  few  ííimilieá  of  any  note, 
descendants  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Meatlh 

In  the  year  1172  Henry  II.,  granted  to  Ilugh 
de  Lacy,  for  the  service  of  íifty  Icnights,  the 
whole  kingdoni  of  Meath,  of  which  that  chief- 
tain  was  made  Lord  PalaUne,  witli  as  fali  and 
ample  powers  as  Murcadh  0'Melagh!in,  then 
King  of  Meath.  De  Lvcy  di/ided  Meath 
amongst  his  varions  chiefs,  who  were  com- 
monly  denorninated  De  Lacy's  barons.  llngh 
Tyrrell  obtainedCastleknock;  and  his  descen- 
dants were  for  a  long  period  barons  of  Castle- 
knock.  Gilbert  de  Angulo,  or  Nangie,  obtiiined 
Magherigallen,  now  the  barony  of  Morgallion, 
in  Meath.  Jocolin,  son  of  Gilbert  Nangie,  ob- 
tained  Navan  and  Ardbraccan.  The  Nangles 
were  afterwards  barons  of  Navan,  Many  of  lhe 
Nangles  took  the  Irish  nanie  of  Mac  Gostei  lo, 
and  frointhem  the  barony  of  Oostello  in  Mayo 
derived  its  nanie.  Wiliiani  de  Missett  obíaiued 
Luin;  and  his  descendants  were  barons  of 
Lune  near  Trini. 

Adam  Feipo  or  Pliepoe  obtained  Skrine,  San- 
treíF,  or  Santry,  and  Ciontorth,  (either  Clontnrk: 
or  Clontarf.)  This  family  had  the  title  of 
barons  of  Skrine,  which  title  afterwards  passed 
to  the  fumily  oí'  Marward  Gilbert  Fitz-Thomas 
obtained  the  territories  about  Kenlis ;  and  liis 
descendants  were  barons  of  Kells.  iíugh  de 
Hose,  orlTnssey,  obtained  Dees.  orthe  barony  of 
Deccein  Meath.  The  Ilussoys  Avere  made  barons 
of  Galtrim.  liichard  and  Thomas  Fleminír  ob- 
tained Crandon  and  other  districts.  Tho  Flem- 
ings  became  barons  of  Slane,  and  a  brandi  of 
the  family  vi.ícoiints  of  Langford.  Adam  Dul- 
lard  or  Doilard  obtained  Dallenneva."ty.  Gil- 
bert de  Nugent  obtained  Delvin,  and  his 
descendants  were  barons  of  Delvin,  and  Earls 
of  Westmeath.  Eichard  Tuite  received  lavge 
grants  in  Westmeath  and  Longford.  The 
Tuites  received  the  title  of  barons  of  Moyashell, 
in  Westmeath.  Eobert  de  Lacy  received  Kath 
wire  in  Westmeath,  of  which  his  descendants 
were  barons.  Jeoífrey  de»Constantine  received 
Kibixey  in  AYestmeath,  of  which  liis  descend- 
ants were  barons.  William  Petit  received 
Castlebreck  and  Maglieritherinan,  now  the 
barony  of  Maírheradernon  in  Westmeatli.  The 
Petits  received  the  title  of  barons  of  Mullingar. 
Myler  Fitz-IIenry  obtained  Magherneran,  Rath- 
kenin  and  Atíiinorker,  now  Ardnorcher. 
líichard  de  Lachapelle,  brother  to  Gilbert 
Nugent,  obtained  rauch  land. 

The  following  great  families,  either  of  English 
OT  Norman  descent,  settled  in  Meath  in  early 
times.  The  Plunketts,  a  family  of  Danish 
descent,  became  Earhs  of  Fingal,  and  branches 
of  them  barons  of  Dunsaney,  and  Earls  of 
Ix)iith.    The  Prestons,  Yiscounts  Gormanstown, 


and  another  branch  visconnts  of  Tara.  The 
Barnwalls,  barons  of  Trimblestown,  and  vis- 
counts  Kingáland.  The  Nettervilles,  barons  of 
Dovvth.  Ttie  Bellews,  barons  of  Duleek  Tho 
Darcys  of  Piatten,  somo  of  whom  weie  barons 
of  Navan.  The  Gusacks,  barons  of  Clonmullen, 
Tlie  Fitz-Eustaces,  barons  of  Portlester. 

The  following  were  aiso  families  of  noto  in 
Meath :  The  de  Bathes,  of  Athcarn.  Tlio 
Dowdalls  of  Athlamney.  The  Flemings  of 
Staholmock.  The  Betaghs  of  Míjynaity,  of 
Danish  descent.  The  Gruises  of  Cruisetown 
and  Cruise-liath,  &c.  The  Drakes  of  Diak-rath. 
Tiie  Gorballys.  The  Everards.  The  Ciíeevers, 
some  of  whom  had  the  title  of  barons  of  Mount 
Leinster.  The  Dardises.  The  Delahoids.  Tiio 
Caddells.    The  Scurlocks  or  Sherlocks. 

In  Westmeath  the  following  great  famiiics  of 
English  descent  were  located,  together  with 
those  already  enumerated.  The  Dillons,  who 
soíne  say,  were  originally  descended  from  a 
branch  òf  the  southern  l.Ti  Neiil;  their  an- 
cestor,  a  chieftain  named  Dillune  or  Delion,  in 
the  7tii  century,  went  to  France,  and  being  a 
famous  warrior,  became  Duke  of  Aquitaine. 
Gne  of  hii  descendants  came  to  Iieland  with 
king  John,  and  got  large  grants  of  land  in  West- 
moíith  and  Analíy;  liis  descendants  were  lorda 
of  Drurarany,  in  the  barony  of  Kilkenny  West, 
and  having  founded  many  great  families  in 
Meath  and  Connaught,  became  Earls  of  Roa- 
comrnon,  viscounts  Dillon  in  Mayo,  barons  of 
Glonbrock,  and  barons  of  Kilkenny  West,  and 
several  of  them  Avero  counts  and  generais  in 
the  French  and  Austrian  service.  The  Daltons 
and  Delameres  obtained  large  possessions  in 
Westmeath  and  Anally.  The  chicf  seat  of  tho 
Daltons  was  at  Mount  Dalton,  in  tho  barony  of 
llathconrath,  of  which  they  were  lords,  and  sonio 
of  them  were  distinguished  in  the  service  of 
foreign  states,  and  counts  of  tho  lloiy  Roman 
Emplre.    The  Deases  in  Meath  and  Westmeath, 

Magh  Lijí,  signifying  the  Plain  of  the  Liífey, 
was  the  namo  applied  in  ancient  times  to  thi^ 
plains  on  both  sides  of  the  river  LiíPey,  compria* 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  present  county  of  Kil- 
daí-e  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liífey,  inciuding 
the  Carragh  of  Kildare,  which  was  caliod  Guir- 
each  Liffe^  and  also  parts  of  Dublin  along  tha 
Lilfey. 

Tiie  0'Melaghlins,  kings  of  Meath,  and  their 
co-relatives,  having  ruled  over  the  dlitrictí 
north  of  the  river  Liffcy,  the  following  particu- 
lars  both  of  them  and  of  some  othorof'the  tribes 
of  the  Southern  XJi  Neill,  whose  names  have  been 
already  given  in  the  preceding  por  tio  n  of  thiqi 
chapter,  are  here  given  at  the  head  of  the  dana 
of  Magh  Liffi,  as  they  are  found  arranged  in 
the  work  from  which  this  appendix  is,  with  a 
a  few  exceptions,  an  extract. — jE'(1. 

1  OMAErLSRciiLAiííN,  GMaoileachlaín, or 0'- 
MelaghUn.  The  O  Melaghlins  were  the  head 
family  of  the  southern  Ui  Niall  race,  called  Glan 
Colman,  and  took  their  name  from  Maeilsech- 
lainn.or  Malachy  I.,  king  of  Meath  and  monarcU 
oflreland  in  the  ninth  century;  they  were  for 
many  centuries  kings  of  Meath,  and  several  of 
them  were  monarchs  of  Ireland.  Many  of  them 
were  also  kings  of  Tara,  princes  of  Bregia,  and 
lords  of  Clan  Colman  ;  the  territory  called  Olan 
Colman  was  sitnated  in  ancient  Teffia,  and  com- 
prised  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of  the 
present  county  of  Westmeath.  The  CMelagh- 
lins,  as  kings  of  Meath.  had  their  chief  residence 
at  Dim-na-Sciath,  or  the  Fortress  of  the  Shields, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Lough  Alnnin,  now 
Lougli  Ennell,  near  Mullingar.  MurcadhO"Mel- 
aghlin  was  king  of  Meath  at  the  time  of  the 
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Anglo-Norman  invasion ;  his  kingdom  -was  trans- 
ferred  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  by  a  grant  from  Henry 
II.,  and  he  was  the  last  independent  king  of 
Meath;  but  the  CMelaghlins,  for  many  cen- 
túrias afterwards,  amidst  incessant  and  íierce 
contests  with  the  English  settlers,  maintained 
their  position  and  considerable  possessions  In 
Westmeath,  with  their  tides  of  kings  and  princes 
of  Meath  and  lords  of  Clan  Colman,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Many  distinguished  chiefs 
of  the  0'Melaghlins  are  mentioned  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Some  chiefs  of 
them  are  mentioned  during  the  Cromwelllan 
and  Williamite  wars,  but  after  those  periods  ali 
their  esíates  were  coníiscated,  and  in  modem 
times  scarcely  any  of  the  O^Melaghlins  are  to  be 
found.  It  is  however  said  that  the  name  has 
been  changed  to  Mac  Loghlin  It  is  reiíiark- 
able,  that  of  the  íive  royal  Milesian  famiiies,  ali 
of  whora  were  eligibie*to  the  monarchy,  none 
have  become  so  iitterly  dtcayed  aa  the  OMel- 
aghlins,  for  the  others,  namely,  the  0'Neills, 
kings  of  Ulster;  the  0'Conors,  kings  of  Con- 
nanght,  and  the  0'Briens,  kings  of  Munster, 
many  high  famiiies  still  exist,  and  the  Mac  Mur- 
roghs,  kings  of  Leinster,  are  represented  by  the 
0'Cavenaghs, 

2.  Mac  EooHAGAiií,  or  Mac  Gcoghegan,  chief 
of  Kinel  Fiacadh,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'- 
Dugan : 

"Precedence  be  given  to  the  horoic  clan, 
The  noble  tribe  Mac  Geoghegan ; 
Host  of  the  pleasant  verdant  lands, 
That  rule  o'er  the  warlike  Kinel  Fiacadh." 

The  Mac  Geoghegans  took  their  names  from 
Eochagan,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs,  and  were 
a  branch  of  the  southern  Ui  Neill.  The  terri- 
tory  of  Kinel  Fiacha  comprised  the  barony  of 
Moycashel,  with  parts  of  Moyashel,  Rathcon- 
rath,  and  Fertullagh,  and  the  disíriets  about  Mul- 
lingar,  in  Westmeath.  The  Mac  Geoghegans 
■were  princes  of  Kinel  Fiacha,  and  of  them  there 
were  many  and  valiant  chiefs,  who  defeated  the 
English  forces  in  several  battles.  Eichard  Mac 
Geoghegan,  a  distinguished  commander  in  the 
■war  against  Elizabeth,  was  particularly  cele- 
brated  for  his  defence  of  the  castle  of  Dunboy, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  The  Mac  Geoghegans 
held  their  rank,  and  considerable  possessions,  in 
"Westmeath,  down  to  the  Cromwellian  wars  and 
revolutions,  affer  which  their  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. 

8.  GIIairt  or  0'Hart,  0'Riagain  or  0'Eegan, 
0'C'eallaigh  or  0'Kelly,  and  Ò''ConghalaÍ2;h,'  or 
0'Connoly— the  Four  Tribes  of  Tara  are  thus 
mentioned  by  0'Dugan : 

"  The  princes  of  Tara  I  here  record, 
The  royal  0''Hart  and  likewise  0'Kegan, 
The  host  -who  purchased  the  harbors, 
Were  the  0'Kellies  and  the  O^Connollies." 

These  tribes  of  Tara  were  also  styled  princes 
of  Bregia,  and  appear  to  have  possessed  lhe  ter- 
ritories  about  Tara  in  Meath,  and  also  parts  of 
the  present  county  of  Dublin. 

4.  0'EuATDiiEi,  or  0'Eory,  a  name  anglicised 
to  Eogers,  is  mentioned  by  0'Dugan  as  priuceof 
Finnfochia,  and  thus  designated : 

"  Of  the  men  of  Bregia  an  experienced  chief 
Is  0'Eory,  prince  of  Finnfochia." 

6.  0'CiAiiDnA,  0'Cary,  or  0'Keary,  chief  of 
Catrbri  0"Ciardha,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'- 
Dugan  and  0'Heerin : 


"  0'Carey  rules  over  Carbery  of  bards, 
He  is  of  the  tribe  of  Niall  of  the  Nino  Hostagea. 
There  are  none  but  themselves  there, 
Of  the  clans  of  Niall  over  Leinster.'' 

6.  0'MuRCAiN,  chief  of  Fidhgaibhle,  is  thua 
mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  0'er  Liffey's  plain  of  the  fertile  slopes, 
0"Murcan,  chief,  rules  green  Fiàhgabhla." 

7.  0'Beacain,  or  Bracken,  were  chiefs  in 
Moy  Liífey.  The  0'Murcains  and  O^Brackens 
appear  to  have  possessed  the  districts  along  the 
Liífey,  near  Dublin. 

8.  0'C!ellaidii,  or  0"Kelly,  chief  of  Tuath 
Leghe,  is  thus  mentioned  by  0'Heerin : 

"  Delightful  the  land,  its  fame  has  spread, 
Tuath  Leghe  of  the  shining  slopes; 
OKelly  of  Leghe,  from  the  eastern  strand, 
Is  chief  ofthé  pleasant  country  of  yews." 

These  0"Kellys  possessed  a  territory  near  tho 
river  Barrow,  parts  of  the  baronios  of  West  Nar- 
ragh  and  Kilkea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare ;  and 
they  were  somelimes  called  Mae  Kellys;  had 
their  chief  residence  an.d  castle  at  Eathascul,  or 
the  Moat  of  Ascul,  near  Athy,  and  they  also  had 
the  district  about  Naas. 

9.  CGelbkoin,  chief  of  Ciar  Life,  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  OTIeerin: 

"The  plain  of  Liífey  of  Black  Ships, 
A  verdant  country  of  the  íinest  produce, 
Westward  of  Tara,  the  house  of  Conn, 
OGelbroin  is  the  chief  of  the  fair  land." 

From  the  description  of  this  territory  of  Ciar 
Liífi,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Liífey,  westward  of 
Tara,  it  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  tho 
piains  of  lhe  Liffey,  on  the  borders  of  Dublin 
and  Kildare. 

10.  0"FiAcnEA,  or  OTiachry,  chief  of  Ui  Ine- 
chruis  at  Almhuin,  and  0'Haodha,  0'Hugh,  or 
0"IIea,  chief  of  Ui  Deaghaidh,  are  mentioned  as 
follows  by  OTIeerin : 

"  Over  the  entire  of  Ui  Tneachniis 
Euled  OTiachry,  chief  ofAUen  ; 
0"Hngh  over  Ui  Degadh  of  learned  men, 
To  whom  tribes  bow  in  submission." 

These  territories  were  situated  in  Kildare. 

11.  CMuiRTHE,  or  0'xMuiridhe,  probably  0'- 
Murray,  chief  of  Kinel  Flathemhuin,and  OTin- 
tighern,  chief  of  Ui  Mealla,  are  thus  designated 
by  O  Heerin : 

"  0'Murry  of  great  eloquence. 
Is  chief  of  fair  Kinel  Flahaven  ; 
Over  Ui  Mella  of  the  fast  sailing  ships, 
Firmly  settled  is  the  chief  0"Fintierney." 

The  territories  of  those  chiefs  were  situated  in 
Kildare.  O  Fintierney's  district  appears  to  have 
adjoined  it,  and  was  probably  in  West  Ophaley, 
near  the  Barrow,  from  the  mention  made  of 
ships  in  the  põem. 

12.  The  CCdllkns  are  said  to  have  popsessed 
a  territory  called  Coill  Culhiin,  or  the  Woods  of 
Cullen,  on  the  borders  of  Kildare  and  Wicklow, 
which  now  forms  the  barony  of  Kilcullen  in  Kil- 
dare. 

13.  The  0'CoLGANS  were  ancient  chiefs  in 
Kildare,  and  there  are  still  many  famiiies  of  tho 
name  in  that  county.  The  Mac  Donnels  were 
also  numerous  inKildare. 

14.  CDuBHTHAiGii,  or  0'Duffey.— The  0'- 
Duffys  were  one  of  the  Leinster  clans  of  tho 
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Cahirian  race,  and  of  the  sarae  descent  as  the 
iv;ac  Murroghs,  kings  of  Leinster,  aud  tho  0'- 
Toaies  aud  O  Byrnes,  chiefs  of  Wicklow. 

15.  The  l^AGANs,  some  of  whoin  have  been 
cailed  O  i''agans  and  Mac  Fagans,  are  considcred 
by  some  to  bo  of  Irish  origiu,  bat  according  to 
others  tliey  were  of  Euglbli  or  Danish  descent, 
and  lhe  name  is  still  numerous  in  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  Dublin. 

16.  The  0'M(;llea\3  are  one  of  the  Leinster 
clans,  aud  were  numerous  in  Meath,  Dublin,  and 
Kildare. 

17.  Mac  GiLLA-MOcnoLMOG  andO^Dunchadha 
or  0"Donoghoe,  are  mentionod  in  0'Dugan  as 
lords  or  princcs  of  Fine  G.".,!!,  that  i:,  of  Fingall 
near  Dublin;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
was  another  Mac  Gilia-mocholmog,  lord  of  a 
territory  oii  the  bordt^rs  of  Wicklow,  and  men- 
tioned  in  the  note  on  Cualan. 

18.  O  MaROUERTAitiii,  or  0'Murtogh,  chief  of 
the  tribe  or  territory  of  O  Maine ;  and  0'Modarn, 
chief  of  Kinel  Eochain,  are  mentioned  in  0'- 
Bugan  as  chiefs  over  the  Britons  or  Weish,  and 
appear  to  have  been  located  near  Dublin. 

lí).  Mac  MuEEaAiN,  prince  of  East  Liffey,  is 
mentioned  in  our  annals  in  some  battles  with 
the  Danes  in  the  teníh  century. 

In  the  County  and  City  of  Dublin  the  fol- 
lowing  have  been  the  principal  families  of 
Anglo-Norman  descent:  The  Talbots,  Tyrrells, 
riunketts,  Pres::on3,  Barnwalls,  St.  Lawrences, 
Cruises,  Cusacks,  Oogans,  Whites,  Walshes, 
Walls,  Warrens,  Wogans,  Woodlocks,  Darcys, 
Nettervilles,  Marwards,  Fhcpoes,  Fitzwilliams, 
Fitzsimons,  Fiemmings,  Archbolds,  Archers, 
Aliens,  Ayimers,  Bair3,"Bagots,  De  Bathes,  Bat- 


lers,  Barrys,  Barrets,  Berminghams,  Bretts,  Bel* 
lews,  Blakes,  Brabazons,  Finglases,  Sweetmans, 
Hoilywoods,  llovrths,  Husseys,  Dowdalls,  Dii- 
lons,  Seagraves,  Sarstields,  Stanihurts,  L  iwlesses, 
Cadelis,  Drakes,  Gracçs,  Palmers,  Eustaces, 
Browns,  Nangles,  Tuites,  Trants,  Luttr^lls,  De- 
lahoydes,  Ushers,  Grattans. 

In  the  County  of  Kildare^  the  folio  wing  have 
been  the  chief  families  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
English  descent ;  Earl  Strongbow,  baviog  be- 
come  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  as  son-ia- 
law  of  Dermod  Mac  Murrogh,  king  of  Leinster, 
who^e  daughter  Eva  he  had  married,gave  grants 
of  various  parts  of  Leinster  to  his  followers. 
Amongst  oth«r  grants,  Strongbow  gave  in  Kil- 
dare to  Maurice  Fitzgerald ;  IMaas,  Offelan,.\vMch 
had  been  0'Kelly's  coiintry  ;  to  Myler  Fitzhenry 
he  gave  Carberry ;  to  Eobert  de  Bermingham, 
OíFaley,  part  of  Ò'Conor's  country  ;  to  A.dam  and 
Kíchard  de  Ilereford,  a  lar^e  territory  about 
Leixlip,  and  the  district  D&  Bcdtu  Salmonis^  or 
the  Salmon  Leap,  from  which  the  barony  of 
Sa!t  derived  its  name;  and  to  Robert  Fitz 
Kichard  he  gave  the  barony  of  Narragh.  The 
family  of  de  Eiddiesford,  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  got  the  district  of  Castledermot,  which 
was  part  of  th  e  territory  of  0'Toole,  prince  of 
Imaile,  in  Wicklow,  and  Eichard  de  St.  Michael 
got  from  King  John  the  district  of  Rheban,  near 
Athy,  part  of  O'Moore'8  country,  and  from  the 
3t.  Michaels,  loMs  of  Eheban  and  Woòdstock,  in 
Kildare,  with  Dunaraase  in  the  Queens  county, 
passed  to  the  Fitzgeralds,  barons  of  OífiUey,  in 
the  year  1424,  by  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald with  Dorothea,  daughter  of  Anthony  0'- 
Moore,  prince  of  Leix. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  ULADH,  OR  ULSTER. 

The  Kingdom  of  TJlster — The  name  in  Irish  is  ULaãh,  pronounced  Ulla,  and  latinised  Ultonla 
the  people  were  cailed  Ultaigh,  in  Latin  Ultordi,  and  Ulímiienses,  anglicised  Ultonimis.  Thls 
ancient  kingdom  comprised  the  counties  of  Louth,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  Down,  Antrim,  Tyrone, 
Derry,  Donegal,  and  Fermanagh,  and  the  old  territoriAS  of  Orgiall,  Dalaradia,  IJiidia,  Dalriada, 
Tir  Éogain,  Tlrconnell,  and  Fermanagh ;  the  county  of  Oavan,  which  was  part  of  Brefney,  belonged 
to  (Jonnaught,  but  was  afterwards  added  to  Ulster,  and  the  county  of  Louth,  which  was  part  of 
ancient  Uister  was  added  to  Leinster. 


Tm  EoGAiN. 

This  territory  comprised  tho  present  counties 
of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  with  a  large  portion  of 
Donegal,  between  Lough  Foylo  and  Lough 
Swilley,  namely,  the  península  of  Inisowen, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Eaphoe. 
In  this  territory,  on  a  high  hill  or  mountain, 
calleil  Grianan,  tm  the  castern  shore  of  Lough 
Swilly,  soLith  of  Inch  Island,  was  situated  tbe 
celebrated  fortress  cailed  the  Grianan  of  AU- 
eaoh,  from  Grianan.  a  palace  or  royal  resi- 
dence,  and  Ailech  or  OiLeach,  which  signifies 
a  atone  fortress.  It.  was  aiso  cailed  Ailech 
líeid.,  having  derived  its  name,  according  to 
0'Flahei'ty,  from  Neid,  one  of  the  Tuatha-de- 
Danann  princes.  This  fortress  was  for  many 
ages  the  seat  of  the  aílcient  kings  of  Ulster.  It 
was  built  in  a  circular  form  of  great  stones 
without  cement,  and  was  of  immense  strength, 
In  that  style  denominated  Cyclopean  architec- 
ture,  and  some  of  its  extensivo  ruins  remain  to 
this  day. 

Tir  Eogain  obtained  its  name  from  Eogan, 
or  Owen,  son  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  llostages, 
who  conquered  this  territory  in  the  beginning 
of  the  flfth  century,  and  hence  its  name,  TÍ^ 


Eogain.  or  the  country  of  Owen,  afterwards  an- 
glicised into  Tiroen,  or  Tyrone.  In  conse- 
quence  òf  the  conquest  of  this  country  by 
Eogan,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  old  pos- 
sessors  of  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Eory,  its 
sovereignty  was  transferred  to  the  race  of 
Erimhon.  '  From  tho  circumstance  of  its  being 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  Eogan,  cailed 
Cinel  Eogain,  or  Kinel  Owen,  the  territory  also 
obtained  the  name  of  Kinel  Owen.  According 
to  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Ballymote,  and 
other  authorities,  this  territory  was  divided  be- 
tween the  ten  sons  of  Eogan,  whose  descend- 
ants gave  names  to  the  various  districts.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  kingdom  of  Meath,  it  has  been 
Btated  that  the  Ui  Neill,  or  the  descendants  of  the 
monarch  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  were  divid- 
ed into  two  great  branchcs,  namely,  the  Southern 
and  Northern.  The  southern  Ui  Neill  were 
kings  of  Meath,  and  many  of  thera  monarchs 
of  Ireland.  The  northern  Ui  Neill,  of  which 
there  were  two  great  branches,  namely,  the  race 
of  Eogan,  princes  of  Tyrone,  and  the  race  of 
Conall,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  also  furnishcd 
many  monarchs  of  Ireland ;  but  the  descend- 
ants of  Eogan  were  the  most  celebrated  of  ali 
the  Miltísian  clans ;  of  them  a  great  many  wero 
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fcings  of  Ulster,  and  sixteen  were  monarchs  of 
Ireland.  The  raoe  of  Eagaa  took:  tlie  nams  óf 
0']!»íeill  in  the  tentli  century,  Irom  Niali  Glun- 
dubli,  wlio  was  killed  in  a  great  battie  witb  the 
Banes,  near  Dublin,  A.  D.  91 T-  Tiie  elder 
branchof  the  0"Neiil  took  thenamcof  O  Loch- 
lainn,  and  Mac  Loughiin,  IVom  Lochlainn.  one 
©f  tbeir  ancient  chieis.  The  O  Neills  afier- 
wards  rect^veied  the  supretnacy,  and  mudo  a 
dLstinguished  íigure  in  Irish  liiátory,  do\vn  to 
the  seventeenth  centniy,  as  priaces  of  Tyrone, 
and  kin;(s  of  Ulster.  The  0"Nei!ls  had  their 
chief  seat  at  Diingannon,  and  were  inangiirated 
as  princes  of  Tyrone,  at  Tallaghoge  paluco,  bo- 
tween  Grange  and  Donaghenry,  ia  the  pariMi  of 
Desertcreight,  barony  of  Dunirannon,  where  a 
rude  seat  of  iarge  stones  served  them  as  a  côr- 
onation  chair. 

The  cliiefs  and  clans  of  TIr  Eogain,  and  the 
territories  possessed  by  each  in  the  tweifth  cen- 
tury, are  collected  from  ODugan  asfollows;— 
0'Dugan  commences  with  the  territory  of 
AUeaJi  of  tke  Kings,  of  which  he    gives— 

1.  ONeill  and  MActocHLAiNN  as  princes  or 
kings. 

2.  0'CATnAiír,  or  0"Kane,  who  was  of  the  race 
of  Eogan.  or  a  brandi  of  the  0'Neills.  and  who 
was  the  chief  ofCianacht  of  Glenna  Gebhin,  or 
Keenaght  of  Glengiven.  The  OKanés  were 
also  ciiiefs  of  the  Oreevc,  now  the  barony  of 
Colerain.     In  after<  times  this  powerful  clan 

Êossessed  the  greater    part  of  the  county  of 
►erry.  which  was    called    O'Kane'3    country. 

3.  0'CoNOOBAiR  or  the  0'Conors,  who  were 
chiefs  of  Cianachta  before  the  O  Kanes,  and  were 
descendants  of  Cian,  son  of  Oiild  Oium,  king  of 
Munster;  hence  their  territory  obiained  tiie 
name  of  Cianachta,  a  name  still  prescrved  in 
the  barony  of  Keenaught,  coanty  or*  Derry. 

4.  O  DuiBíiDioKMA  or  0'Dooyiorma,  some- 
times  anglicised  0'Dermott  or  Mac  Dermott,  but 
a  distinct  clan  from  Mae  Dermott,  prince  of  Moy- 
lurg  in  Connaught.  The  0"Dooyiormas  were 
chiefs  of  Bredach,  a  territory  which  lay  along 
the  Western  banks  of  Lough  Foyle,  and  com- 
prised the  parishes  of  Ui^pef  and  Lower  Moyiile, 
In  the  barony  of  Ini^owen.  The  name  of  this 
district  is  still  preserved  in  the  small  ri  ver 
Bredacr.  which  falis  iuto  Longh  Foyle. 

5.  0'GoRMLEDAiDii,  or  0'Gormley,  chief  of 
Kinel  Moain.  or  Moen,  nbw  the  barony  of  Eap- 
hoe.  county  of  Donegal.  This  district  derived 
its  name  from  Moan,  ono  of  the  descendants 
of  Eogan. 

Magh  Itha,  or  Moy  Ith,  and  Kinel  Enda 
were  two  districts  adjoining  Kinel  Moain, 
partly  in  the  barony  of  Eaphoe,  and  partly  in 
the  barony  of  Tirkeeran  in  Derry.  Acco  ding 
to  ODugan,  the  following  were  the  chiefs  of 
Moy  lth.''namely,  1.  0'Baoighill,  or  OBoyle ; 
2.  0'Maolbueasial;  CCitinn,  or  OQuinn; 
0'CioxAETiiA,  or  O Kenny.  3.  OBruadaik,  or 
0'Brody;  4.  0'Maoilfabiiaile  ;  0'IIogatn, 
chiefs  of  Carruic  Brachuighe,  still  traceable  by 
the  name  Carricbrack,  in  the  barony  of  Inisowen. 
6.  OIIagain,  or  0'Hagan.  chief  of  Tulachog,  or 
Tullaghoge,  in  the  parish  of  Desertcreight, 
barony  of  Dungannon,  county  of  Tyrone. 
6.  ODuNAOAiN,  or  0'Donegan.  7.  Mao  Mur- 
HAT>ii,  or  Mac  Murrough.  8.  0'Firghil,  or 
0'Freel.  9.  Mac  Ruaidhbi,  or  Eogers,  chiefa 
of  Tcalach  Ainbith,  and  of  Muinter  Birn,  dis- 
tricts in  the  baronies  of  Dungannon  and  Stra- 
bane.  10.  COeallaidh,  or  Olíelly,  chief  of 
Kinel  Eachaidh,  or  Corça  Eachaidh,  probably 
Corkaghee,  baronj' of  Dungannon.  11.  0'Tig- 
hbarnaidh,  or  0'Tierney;  12.  CCiarain,  or 
0'Kieran,  chiefs  of  Fearnmuigh.    13.  0'Duibh- 


DUANAinn;  14.  CHaiohmaill,  or  Hamíll.  15. 
0'Heitigbin  or  0'Etigan,  chiefs  of  three  disíficta 
called  Teallrich  Cathalain,  Teallach  Duibh- 
ailbe,  and  Teallach  Braenain.  16.  0'Maelfot- 
1ÍARTA1GH,  and  0'h-Eodlia3a,  or  0'líassey,  chiefs 
of  Kinel  Tighearnaigh.  17.  0'Cuanaich,  or 
0'Cooney.  18.  0'Baot}igralaich,  cbief  of  Clan 
Fergus.  19.  0'Muiícai>ha,  or  0'Murrogh,  and 
0'Meallain,  chiefs  of  Siol  Acdba-Eanaigh^  20. 
Mac  Fiachraigh,  chief  of  Kinel  Feradaigh  in 
the  south  of  Tyrone.  21.  0'JIairnin,  CMael- 
FABHAiLL,  and  the  Clan  Cathmaoil,  chiefs  of 
Kinel  Firadhaidh,  in  the  north  of  Tyrone.  Th'3 
name  was  sometimes  changed  to  Mac  Campbell, 
and  Mac  Caghwell,  and  also  to  Caulfield.  1"he 
MacCathmaolls  were  a  powerful  clan  in  Tyrone, 
and  many  of  them  in  Monaghan,  Louth,  and  Ar-, 
magh.  22.  The  clans  of  Maolgeimrdh  and  of 
Maolpadraig,  who  possessed  the  two  districts  of 
Kinel        Firerlhaidh,  in    the  east  of  Tyrone. 

23.  MtriNTER  Taitíiligii,  of  Ui  Laoghaire,  of 
Lough  Lir,  a  name  angicised  to  Mac  TuUy. 

24.  Ò'ÍIaixbitir,  chic^f  of  Ui  Seaain  25.  OCai- 
ooHAix,  chief  of  liy  Fiachra,  a  territory  which 
comprised  the  parish  of  Ardstraw,  and  some 
adjoining  districts  in  Tyrone,  and  is  mentioned 
in'the  Annalsat  A.D.  1200.  26.  OQuinn,  chief  of 
Moy  Lugad,  and  of  Siol  Cathusaigh.  Moylugad, 
accòrdlng  to  the  Books  of  Leacan  and  Bally- 
mote,  lay  in  Keenaught  of  Glengiven,  county 
of  Derry.  27.  The  OXJearbiiallaids.  0'Cearb- 
hallains,  or  0'Carolans.  a  name  sometimes  angli- 
cisod  to  Carleton,  chiefs  of  Clan  Diarmada,  now 
the  parish  of  Çlandermod,,  or  Glendermod,  in 
Derry.  28.  The  0"Brolchain8,  or  OBroIchan», 
a  name  sometimes  changed  to  Bradly.  Theso 
were  a  numerous  clan  hear  Derry,  but  origi- 
Dally  of  the  Kinel  Feradaigh,  in  the  south  of 
Tyrone,  and  were  a  branch  õf  the  Kinel  Owen. 
29.  Mac  Blosgaidii,  or  the  Mac  Closkeys,  a  nu- 
merous clan  in  the  parish  of  Dungiven,  and 
some  adjoining  parts:  thcy  were  a  branch  of 
the  0'Kanes.  ^0.  The  O^Devlins,  chiefs  of 
Muintir  Devli,  near  Lough  Nea<?h,  on  the 
borders  of  Derry  and  Tyrone.  31.  The  O  Loon- 
EY8,  chiefs  of  Muinter  Loney,  a  district  known 
as  the  Monter  Loney  Mountains  in  Tyrone. 
32.  O  Connellan,  chief  of  Crioch  Tullach,  in 
Tyrone,  a  name  which  has  been  by  some 
changed  to  Conolly.  32.  ODoNGiiAiLE,ofO  Don- 
nellys  chiefs  in  Tyrone,  at  Ballydonnelly,  and 
other  parts.  34  Ò'Nena,  or  0'Nenys,  or  Mac 
Nenys,  a  name  which  has  been  anglicised  to 
Bird.  These  possessed  the  territory  of  Kinel 
Naena,  in  Tyrone,  bordering  on  Monaghan.  Of 
this  family  was  Count  0'Neny,  of  Brussels,  in 
the  Austrian  service,  under  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  35.  O  Flahebty,  or  0'Laverty,  lord  of 
Kinel  Owen.  36  The  0"Murry^,  given  la 
O  Conor'8  Map  of  Ortelius,  as  a  clan  in  Derry. 
37.  The  Mac  Shanes,  a  name  anglicised  to 
Johnson,  who  were  a  clan  in  Tyrone.  37.  The 
0"Mulligans,  anglicised  to  Molineux,  who  were 
also  a  clan  in  in  Tyrone.  38.  The  O  GNiMns, 
CGnives,  or  0'Gneeves,  hereditary  bards  to 
the  CNeills.  This  name  has  been  anglicised 
to  Agnew. 

Thô  0'iSíeills,  as  already  stated,  maintained 
their  indepedence  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  as  princes  of  Tyrone;  and  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Élizabeth,  boro 
the  titles  of  caria  of  Tyrone,  and  barons  of 
Dungannon  The  last  celebrated  chiefs  of  the 
name  were  Hugh  0'Neill,  the  great  earl  of 
Tyrone,  famaus  as  the  commander  of  (he  nurth- 
ern  Irish  in  their  wars  with  Élizabeth ;  and 
Owen  Eoo  0'Neill,  the  general  of  tho  Irish  of 
Cister,  in   1641,  and  the   Cromwellian  wan» 
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Eeveral  of  tlie  0'NeilIs  havo  been  distinguished 
la  tlie  rallitary  ser  vice  of  Spain,  France,  and 
Áustria. 

Tia  CONAILL, 

This  territory  comprised  the  rcmaining 
portiou  of  the  county  of  Denegai  not  con- 
tained  in  Tir  Eogain.  the  bonndary  betweeri 
both  beiug  Lougb  ÍSwilly;  but  in  the  tvvelfth 
century  tho  O  Muldorrys  and  O  Dounells, 
pvinces  of  Tir  Conneil,  became  masters  of 
the  entire  of  Donegal,  thus  making  Lough 
Foyle  and  Fin  tlie  boundaries  between  Tir 
ConneJl  and  Tir  Eogain.  Thls  territory  got 
its  name  from  Conall  Uulban,  u-ho  took  posses- 
ion  of  it  in  the  bcginning  of  tlie  fiflh  eentury. 
He  was  brother  to  Eogan,  who  conquered  Tir 
Eogain,  and  son  of  lhe  monarch  jSiall  of  the  Nine 
Kostages,  and  from  liiin  the  territory  obtained 
the  nnine  of  Tir  Conaill,  cr  the  country  of 
Conall.  and  hiá  posterity  were  designated 
Kinel  Conaill,  or  lhe  race  of  Conall,  a  name 
v/iiloh  was  also  applied  to  the  territory. 

The  race  of  Conall  Gulban,  who  possessed 
Tir  Conneil,  are  celebratcd  in  Irish  history,  and, 
according  to  OFlaherty  and  olhers,  furnished 
ten  of  the  monarclis  of  lrc'and.  In  the  tenth 
eentury  a  branch  of  the  Kinel  Conneil,  or  d*;- 
Boendants  of  Conall  Gulban,  touk  the  name  of 
CCanaunain,  many  of  whom  were  celebrated 
chiffs,  particularly  linaidri  0"Canannain,  who 
was  distinguished  for  liis  great  valor  and  abili- 
ties.  Another  branch  of  the  race  of  Conall 
Gulban  took  the  nai.ne  0'Maeldoraidh,  or 
O  Mnluorry,  and  became  princesof  Tir  ConnelL 
In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  in  the  lOth, 
llth,  and  12th  centuries,  accounts  are  given  of 
many  contests  between  the  0'Canannains  and 
O  Maeldoraidhs,  those  rival  chieis  of  the  same 
race,  as  contending  for  the  sovereignty  of  Tir 
Conneil. 

The  ODo>-NELT.8,  in  thel2th  eentury,  became 
princes  of  Tir  Conneil,  and  were  of  t!ie  same 
race  as  the  0'Canannains  and  0'Muldorrys. 
Their  tribe-name,  at  an  early  period,  was  Clan 
Da!aigh  from  Dalach.  one  of  their  chiefs. 
They"aro  called  in  0"Dugan"s  põem,  '*  Clanna 
Dalaigh  na  n-donn  fígiath^'"  that  is,  of  the 
brown  shields.  They  afterwards  took  the  name 
0'Domhnaill,  or  Donnell,  from  Domnall,  one 
of  their  ancient  cliiefs.  The  0'Donnells  of 
})onegal,  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of  the  16th 
eentury,  niuke  a  very  distinguished  figure 
In  Iri:;*h  history,  as  princes  of  Tirconnel. 
The  last  celebrated  chicf  of  tho  name  was 
Red  llugh  0'Donnell,  long  famous  as  one  of 
the  chief  commanders  of  the  northern  Irish, 
in  their  wars  witli  Ejzabeth.  Kory  O  Donnell, 
the  last  chief  of  tho  race,  was  created  earl  of 
Tyrconncll,  but  died  in  exile  on  tho  Continent, 
and  his  estates  were  confisoated  in  the  reign  of 
James  T.  Many  of  the  O  Donnclls  have  been 
celebrated  gi^nerals  in  the  service  of  Spain, 
France,  and  Áustria.  The  0"Donncls  were  in- 
angnrated  as  princes  of  Tirconnell  on  lhe  Kock 
of  Douno.  atKilmacrenan,  and  had  their  chief 
castle  at  Donegal. 

The  following  clans  and  chiefs  in  Tir  Conaill 
!n  the  twelfth  eentury,  are  given  by  0'Dugan 
under  tho  head  of  Kinel  Conaill  : 

1.  O  Maoldoraidii,0*Canannain,  and  Clann 
Dalaigh  were  the  principal  chiefs.  The  Clan 
Dalaigh  was  the  tribe-name  of  the  0'DonneIIs 
as  before  stated. 

2.  ()"BAOTr,irTLL  or  0"Boy]es,  were  chiefs  of 
Clann  Chinnfaeladh,  of  Tir  Ainmireach,  and  of 
Tir  Baghani,  which  territories  comprised  the 


prcsent  baroniesof  Boylagh  andBannagbtCrioeh 
Baeighilleach,  or  the  country  of  the  0'Boyles, 
gave  name  to  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  Tir  Beg- 
hane  was  the  barony  of  Banagh. 

8.  CMaeilmaghna,  or  OMulvany,  chief  ol 
Magh  Seireadh ;  Magh  Seircadh  may  probably 
be  traced  in  a  townland  called  Massarey. 

4.  0'JÍAEDiiA  or  0'Hugh,  chief  of  Esruadh, 
now  Ballyshannon,  in  the  barony  of  Tir  Hugh. 

5.  0'Tairckikt,  chief  of  Clann  Kechtain, 
Clann  Snedgali. 

6.  Mac  Dubiiain,  or  Mac  Duvanys,  chiefí 
of  Kinel  Nenna  or  Kinel  Enda.  This  district 
lay  in  Inisowen. 

7.  Mac  Loingseaciiain,  or  Mac  Lynchys, 
chiefs  of  Gleann  Binne,  or  Gleann-m-Binne, 
and  O  Breslen,  chief  of  Fanaid,  on  the  westera 
shore  of  Lough  Swilly. 

8.  CDociiAUTAiGH,  or  0'Doghcrt>,  chief  of 
Ard  Midhair.  The  0'Doghertys  were  a  power- 
ful  sept,  a  branch  of  the  0'Donnells,  and  bccamo 
chiefs  of  Inisowen.  Tlie  0'Doghertys  maintain- 
ed  their  rank  as  chiefs  of  Inisowen  down  to  tho 
reign  of  James  I.,  when  Sir  Cahir  ODogherty 
was  killed  in  a  contest  with  the  Engli.-h. 

9  Mac  Gillasamiiais,  chief  of  Kos  Guill, 
now  Kosgull,  in  the   barony  of   Kilmakrenan. 

10.  O"0eaiínachai>',  or  0'Kernaghan. 

11.  CDalachain,  or  0'Dullaghan,  chiefs  of 
the  Tuaíh  Eladhadh. 

12.  0"Maelagain,  or  0'Mulligan,  chief  of 
Tir  Mac  Caerthain. 

13.  CDoNNAGAiN,  and  MacGaiblin,  chiefs  of 
Tir  Breasail. 

14.  0'M  aolgaothe,  chief  of  Muintir  Maoil- 
gaoithe.  Some  of  this  name  have  been  angli- 
cised  to  Mac  Ghee,  and  oíhers  to  Wynn. 

15.  And  Mac  Tigiiernain,  or  Mac  Ternan, 
chief  of  Clan  Fearghoile. 

16.  Mac  Suibni  or  the  Mac  Sweenvs,  a 
branch  nf  the  0'Neills  which  settled  in 
Donegal,  and  formed  three  great  faniilies, 
namely,  Mac  Sweeny  of  Fanaid,  whose  exten- 
sive  ti  rritory  lay  wett  of  Lough  Swilley,  and 
whose  castle  was  at  EathmuUin  ;  Mac  SAveeny 
Boghamach,  or  of  Tir  Boghani,  now  the  barony 
of  Banagh,  who  had  his  castle  at  Eathain,  and 
in  which  territory  was  sitnated  Eerchrain 
Muintiri  Birn,  now  Eathlin-0"Beirne  Islands; 
and  iSlac  Sweeny  Na  d-Tualh,  signifjing  Maô 
Sweeny  of  the  Battle-axes.  His  districls  were 
also  called  Tuafha  Toraighe,  or  the  districts  of 
Tory  Island.  This  Mac  Sweeny's  possessions 
lay  in  the  barony  of  Kilmakrenan.  These 
chiefs  were  called  Mac  SAveeny  Na  d-Tuagh, 
signifying  Mac  Sweeny  of  the  Battle-axes,  a 
title  said  to  be  derived  from  Iheir  being  stan- 
dard bearers  and  marshals  to  the  0'Donnells, 
and  chiefs  of  Galloglasses.  A  branch  of  th^se 
Mac  SAveenys,  who  were  distinguished  miiitary 
leadors,  settled  in  Munster  in  the  county  Cork, 
in  the  thirteentn  eentury,  and  became  com- 
manders under  the  Mac  Carthys,  princes  of 
Desmond. 

17.  0"GALcnoBAiR,  or  O^Gallagher,  derived 
from  Gallehobhair,  a  warrior,  in  the  baronies 
of  Raphoe  and  Trihngh;  they  had  a  castle  at 
Ballyshannon,  and  also  po«sessed  tlie  castle  of 
Liíford,  and  were  commanders  of  O  Donnells 
cavajry. 

18.  OTiTRAXAiN  is  given  by  0"Dugan  in  his 
põem  as  chief  of  Fiond  Euis,  which  probably 
was  the  Eosses  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh. 

19.  0'Do>íNGALT,  or  0'Donnelly,  chief  of 
Fer  Droma,.  a  district  in  Inishowen.  , 

20.  OXainidii  is  mentioned  as  chief  of  Kinel 
Moain.  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Raphoo. 

21.  O'0LEEiGn  or  0'Clerys,  celebrated  as  th« 
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hereditary  historians  to  the  0'Donnells,  and  the 
learned  ivuthors  of  the  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters,  and  mauy  other  valuable  works  on 
Irish  hístory  and  antiquities.  They  had  large 
possessions  in  the  barony  of  Tirhugh,  and  resi- 
ded  in  their  castle  at  Kilbarron,  the  ruins  of 
T7hich  still  remain  situated  on  a  rock  on  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  near  Ballyshaunon. 

22.  Ma.0  An  Bií aikd,  or  the  MacWard5,were  a 
clan  in  Donegal,  and  many  of  theni  bards  to 
the  O  Donnells,  and  were  very  learned  men. 

OlRGHIALLA. 

The  ancicnt  kingdom,  or  principality  of 
Oirghiall,  comprised  an  extensivo  territory 
in  Uister,  and  was  called  by  Latin  writers, 
Orgallia,  and  ErgaUía ;  and  by  the  English 
OrieL^  and  Uriel.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  threo  warlike  princes,  called 
the  three  Golias,  sons  of  Eocaidh  Doimlein,  son 
of  Cairbre  Lifechar,  inonarch  of  Ireland,  of  the 
race  of  Erimhon,  made  a  conquest  of  a  great  part 
of  Uister,  which  they  wrested  from  the  old  pos- 
sessors,  princes  of  the  race  of  Ir,  called  tho 
Clanna  Rory,  or  liudericians.  The  three  Golias 
in  the  great  battle  of  Achalethderg,  in  Fear- 
inuigh,  in  Dalaradía,  on  the  borders  of  Down 
and  Antrim,  A.  D.  332,  defeated  the  forces  of 
Fergas,  king  of  Uister,  who  was  slain ;  and  the 
victors  burnedto  the  groundEmhain  Macha,  or 
Emania,  (near  the  present  city  of  Arxnagh,)  the 
farnoas  palace  of  the  Ultonian  kings,  wiiich  had 
etood  for  six  centuri'^,3.  and  had  been  long  cele- 
brated  by  the  Irish  bards.  The  place  where  this 
"battle  was  fou.9:ht  is  called  a:So  Carn  Acliy  Leth- 
Berg.  aud  is  dòw  known  as  the  parish  of  Aglia- 
derg,  in  the  barony  of  Iveagh,  county  of  Down, 
"where  there  still  remains  a  huge  Garn  of  loose 
Btones,  near  Loughbrickland.  The  sovereignty 
of  Uister  thus  passcd  from  the  race  of  Ir,  to  the 
race  of  Erimhon.  The  names  of  the  threo 
chiefs  were  CoUa  Uais,  or  Colla  the  noblc,  Colla 
Menn,  or  Colla  the  famous,  and  Golla-da^Chrich, 
or  Colla  of  the  two  territories.  CoUa  Uais  be- 
came  monar^^h  of  Ireland,  A.  D.  327,  and  diod 
A.  D.  332.  Tlie  territory  conquered  by  the  thveo 
Golias,  comprised  the  present  counties  of  Louth, 
Monaghan,  and  Armagh,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Oirghialla,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  CoUas 
havin2:s;ipulated  with  the  monarch  of  Ireland, 
for  the'mselves  and  their  poseritjr,  that  if  any 
chiefs  of  the  Clan  Colla  shoald  be  at  any  time  do- 
manded  as  hostages,  if  shnckled,  their  fctters 
shonld  be  gold;  thus,  from  the  Irish  o:\  gold,  or 
Çiail^  a  hostage,  carne  the  name  oirgkialla. 
The  terji  Orie!,  or  Urlel,  was  in  general  confmed 
by  the  English  to  the  prcient  county  of  Louth, 
Which,  in  furmer  times,  was  part  of  Úlster :  that 
province  extending  to  the  Boyne,  at  Drogheda. 
0*Garkoll  was  the  name  of  the  ruling  sept  of 
Oirghialla  for  some  time  provious  to  liê  English 
invâsion.  They  continued  kings  down  to  the 
12th  century,  wlien  they  werí>  dispossessod  by 
the  Ang'o-Normans,  under  John  de  Courcy. 
Donncadh  CCarroll,  prince  of  Orcchlalla.  the  last 
celebrated  head  o''  this  raco,  founded  the  great 
Abbey  of  Mollifont,  in  Louth,  in  the  J2th  cen- 
tury. The  territory  of  Louth  is  mcntioned  ia 
the'  earliest  times  under  tho  names  of  Magh 
Murtàemni,  or  the  Plain  of  Muríhemni,  so 
called  from  Murthemni,  son  of  Breo:ian.  uncle 
of  Milesins,  who  possessed  it.  Part  of  the  ter 
ritory  of  Louth  and  Armagh  was  ca'lcd  Caai'gni, 
from"GuaiTgni.  another  son  of  Bveosran.  who.  ae- 
cording  to  our  old  Annalists,  was  killed  there  in 
a  battle  between  the  Milcsians  and  the  Tnatha 
De-Dauanns,  about  IODO  years  bafore  the  Chris- 


tian  era.  Sliabh  Cuailgni,  now  Slíev<í  Gullion 
mountain,  in  Armagh,  acquired  its  nume  from 
him.  Louth  was  in  ancient  times  also  called 
Machairi  Chonaill,  or  the  Plain  of  Conall,  from 
Conall  Kearnach,  tíie  renowned  vvarrior,who  was 
chief  of  the  lied  Branch  knights  of  Uister,  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
whose  descendauts  originally  possessed  this  ter- 
ritory. 

The  descendants  of  Conall  Kearnach,  were 
the  Magennises,  lords  of  Iveagh,  in  Dalaradia,  or 
county  of  Down,  the  0'Moras,  or  0'Moores, 
princes  of  Lel.c.  in  Kildare  and  Queen's  county, 
and  others.  Amongst  the  other  chief  ( '^ns  who 
possessed  Louth,  were  the  Mac  Canus,  Mac  Car- 
tans,  0'Kellys,  0'Moores,  O  Callaghans,  0"Gar- 
raghars,  Mac  Golmans,  Mac  Caa.pbells,  Mao 
Árdells,  Mac  Kennys,  0'Devins,  0'Markys, 
OBranagans,  Mac-Scanlons,  and  others. 

In  the  reign  of  king  John,  A.D.  1210,  Louth 
was  formed  into  a  county,  and  acquired  its  namo 
from  the  towm  of  Louth,  in  Irish,  Lugh  Mkagh, 
In  the  Inquisitions  the  county  is  called  Lovidia. 
The  chief  Anglo-Norman  or  Bricish  families 
settled  in  Loutli,  were  the  De  Lacys,  Do  Verdons, 
De  Gernons,  De  Pepards,  De  Flemmings,  barons 
of  Slane;  the  Bellews  of  Barmeath,  who  had  for- 
merly  the  titlc  of  b.irons  of  Duleek;  the  De 
Bermlnghams,  earls  of  Louth,  a  title  afterwards 
possessed  by  the  Piunkcts,  a  great  family  of 
Danish  descent;  the  Taaítes,  earls  of  Carling- 
ford;  the  Balis,  Brahazons,  Darcys,  Dowdals, 
Clintons,  and  the  Dromgoois,  of  Danish  descent. 

Tho  posterity  of  the  three  Golias,  called  Clan 
Colla,  founded  many  powerful  clans  and  noble 
families  in  Uister,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 
From  Colla  Uais  were  descended  the  Mao 
Donalds,  earls  of  xVntrin,  in  Ireland,  and  iórds  of 
the  Isles,  in  Scotland;  also,  the  Mac  Rorys,  a  great 
clan  in  the  llebrides,  and  also  many  families  of 
that  name  in  Ulçter,  now  anglicised  to  Eogers. 

From  Colla  Da  Chrioch,  were  de-cended  the 
Mac  Maiioxs,  princes  of  Monaghan,  lords  of 
Ferney,  and  barons  ofDartrce,  at  Conagh.  where 
they  had  their  chief  seat.  The  Mac  Mahons 
were  sometimes  styled  princes  of  Orgiall.  It 
may  be  observed  thatseveral  of  the  Mac  Mahons, 
in  former  times,  changedthe  name  to  Mathews. 

The  other  clrtef  c'ans  of  Monaghan  were  the 
MacKexnas,  chiefs  of  Trnagh  ;  ilio  Mac  Cabes; 
the  Mac  Neneys,  anglicized  to-  Bird  ;  the  Mao 
Ardells,Mac  Cassidys,  ODuffeys,  OCourys, 
OCosgras,  Mac  Cuskers,  or  Mac  Oscars, 
changed  to  Cosgraves,  wlio  possessed,  according 
to  0'Dngan,  a  territory  called  Fearra  Pois,  which 
comprised  the  district  about  Carrickmacro^s,  in 
Monaghan,  with  the  parish  of  Clonke<  ^,  adjoin- 
Ing.  in  the  county  of  Louth  •,  lhe  Boylans,  of 
Dartree;  the  MÀo  Gilla-Miciiilí:.,  ohanged  to 
Mitchell ;  the  Mac  Donnells  ;  the  0"Connely6, 
and  others. 

This  part  of  Orgiall  was  overrun  by  the  forces 
of  Ji  hn  de  Gourcv,  in  the  reign  of  king  John, 
but  the  Mnc  Mahons  maintained  their  nafional 
indepenlence  to  th^  reia:n  of  Elizabe^  h,  when 
^tonaghan  was  formed  into  a  county.  so  called 
from  its  chief  town  Muineachan,  that  is,  the 
Town  of  Monks. 

From  Oolla-da-0'>r!0('h  were  also  descended 
the  Mac  Gitires,  lords  of  Fermanagh,  and  ba- 
rons of  EnniskiMen  ;  the  0'Flanaoans  of  Fer- 
managh; the  OIIanloxs,  chiefs  of  Ui  Meilh- 
Tiri,  now  the  barony  of  Orior,  in  Armagli.  who 
he!d  the  office  of  hereditary  rogai  standard- 
bearers  of  Uister ;  the  Mac  C  axa,  or  Mac  Canns, 
of  Clan  Bresail,  in  Armagh;  the  0'Kellys, 
princeíi  of  Ul  Mani,  in  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Boscommon,  and  the   O^Madaqans,  or 
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O^Madde.nç,  cMefs  of  Siol  Anmchadha,  or  Sil- 
ancliia,  now  the  barony  of  Longíord,  ia  the 
county  of  Gahvay. 

Colla  MeiiQii's  posterity  possessed  the  tcrritory 
of  Modhurn,  ihat  is,  lhe  districts  about  the  moun- 
tains  of  Mourno. 

That  iiart  of  Oirghialla,  afterwardsformingthe 
county  of  Armagfi,  was  possessed,  as  ahvady 
Btated,  partly  by  the  Ollanlons  and  Mac  Canns, 
and  parily  by  the  0"Nei!ls,  OXarkins,  O  Duv- 
anys,  and  O  Gaiveys,  of  tlie  Clanna  Rory,  who 
posse -sed  the  Cra^íbh  Etiadh,  or  tcrritory  of  the 
íamous  Ilcd  Brancli  knights  of  Uíster ;  Cllan- 
rattjs,  of  Ui-Meitlí  Machu;  ODoiiegans i)f  Brea- 
bu!  Mcaha,  and  otheiv. 

Ti>^  native  chicfs  heid  their  independence 
down  to  the  loign  of  EHzabeth,  when  Aruiagh 
was  formed  into  a  county,  A.D.  1580,  by  the 
lord  deputy,  Bir  John  Penott. 

F6'a  Jíoiiach,  an  ancient  territory  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  present  county  of  Fer- 
nmnagh.  It  formed  part  of  the  ancient  princi- 
paliíy  of  Oirghialla. 

li\  the  tenth,  e'evcnth,  and  twelfth  centuríes, 
the  headehitíf  of  this  territory  was  ODubhdara 
Tbe  ODuiuiDAKAS  were  pvobably  of  the  same 
race  as  tbc  Mac  Guires,  who  afterward.s  bccame 
pviwoes  of  Fernianagh.  The  latter  name  in  Irhh 
is  Af(fc  UidJd.\  soinetimes  written  Maguibhi)\ 
which  is  pronounced  Mac  Ivir,  and  has  been 
trani5'ated  Mac  <iuire  and  Maguiro.  The  Mac 
Guires  took  thls  uanie  from  Uldài",  one  of 
their  ancient  cliiefri;  and  they  are  of  the  race  of 
€Ian  OolL-t,  of  the  same  descent  as  tlie  Mac 
Mahon%  lords  of  Monnghan ;  the  Ollanlons, 
chiefs  of  Orior.  in  Armagh;  ttíe  OKellys,  lords 
■of  Ui  Mnni.  in  Galway  and  Roscommon.  In 
0'Da2:nn"sTopography  of  the  twelfth  eentnry, 
Mac  IJldhir,  or  Mac  Gnire,  is  given  as  chief  of 
Feara  Monacli,  or  Fermauagh,  and  designated 
In  terms  which  may  be  thus  translated : 

*'Mac  Gnire,  the  cliiefof  hoste, 
Kíih  s  the  raíghty  men  of  Manaeh, 
At  home  munificent  in  presents, 
The  noblest  chief  in  hospitelity." 

The  MAfiUíRES  were  inangnrated  as  princcs 
of  Fcrmanagh  on  the  summit  of  G.úlcaxh,  a 
magnitlcent  mountain  near  Swanlinbar.  on  the 
borders  (\í  Cavan  and  Fcrmanagh,  and  somc- 
time?,  also,  at  a  place  called  Sc'a!h  G«bhra,  now 
Lisnaskea.  They  possessed  the  entlre  of  Fer- 
managh.  which  was  caMed  J/"«c  (Jiíires  country, 
and  maintnined  their  independence  as  lords  of 
Fermana;/h,  down  to  tiio  rcign  of  James  I., 
when  thoir  countvy  was  confi-^cated.  like  other 
parts  of  Ulster,  ScA-era!  chiefs  «f  the  Mac 
GniroB  are  rnentionod  dnring  the  CromwelUan 
and  "Williamite  wars,  and  inany  of  tlsem  were 
aftorwards  di^tinguished  officers  in  the  Irish 
Í3rigade,  in  France,  and  also  in  the  Austrian 
service.  The  Mac  Guires  prodiiced  severa! 
eminent  and  learned  eccle^iastics;  amongst 
whom  niay.b.?  montloncd  Cathal,  or  Charles 
Mac  Gnire.  ar.;hdeacon  of  Clogher,  in  the  íif 
teentií  centnry,  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
Annals  of  Ulst^r.  The  Mac  Guires  are  still 
numerons,  particidarly  ia  the  coanti^s  of  Fer- 
inanagh  and  Ca  vau. 

Tl)e  fo!lov,'ing  thiefs  and  elans  of  Fermanagh, 
and  the  territories  they  possessed  in  the  twelfth 
centnry,  liave  been  coliected  from  0"Dugan's 
Topography : 

1  O  MaÒt.díttx,  or  0'Mnldoon,  chief  of  Muin- 
ter  Maelduin  and  Fera  Luirg.  This  territory  i3 
oow  known  as  <"lie  barony  of  Lnrg. 

2  MirníTis  TAiTii;jaii,  or  Mac  TuUys,  chiefs 


of  TJi  Laoghaire,  or  Lougli  Lir,  a  district  wb.ich 
lay  iu  the  barony  of  Lurg,  near  Lough  Erue, 
towards  Tyrone. 
8.  Mac  Duilgen. 

4.  0'Flannagain,  or  OTIanagan,  chief  of 
Tuath  llatha,  a  territory  which  extended  from 
Belmore  to  Belleek,  and  from  Lough  Melvin  to 
Lough  Erne,  comprising  the  preseht  barony  of 
Maheraboy.  It  contained  the  ancient  diátricts 
of  íarthar  Maighe  and  Magh  Niadh,  and  its  name 
is  still  retained  by  the  mountain  Tura. 

5.  Mac  Gilla-Finein,  or  Mac  Gillfinnen,  chief 
of  Muintir  Peodaclmin  of  the  Fort.  Tíiis  terri- 
tory, on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh  and  Donegal, 
is  still  traceable  in  the  name  of  PetLigoe ;  and 
he  was  styled  lord  of  Lough  Erne. 

6.  MacGilla-Miciiil,  chief  of  Clan Cohgail aud 
0'Ceanfoda.  Clan  Congail  lay  in  Tiv  Manacií. 
Tirkennedy  barony  is  probably  Tir  0'Cean- 
fhoda.  Tlie  name  Mac  Oilla-Michil,  lias  been 
anglicized  Mitchell. 

t.  0'Maolhitana,  or  0'Mulrooncy,  and  O'- 
Eignigh,  or  0'Heignigh,  probably  0'IIeaney, 
wiío  were  chiefs  of  Muintir  Maolruanaidh,  and 
of  Maoith  Leírg  Monach. 

8.  Mac  Domiií-íaill,  or  MacDonnell,  chief  of 
Clann  Cealiaigh,  now  the  barony  of  Clankelly. 

9.  The  Mac  Manitses,  formerly  a  numerous 
clan,  chif'fly  in  Tirkennedy,  who  had  the  con- 
trol  of  the  shipping  on  Lough  Erne,  and  lield  tha 
ofRce  of  hereditary  chief  managers  of  the  íisher- 
ies,  under  Mac  Gnire. 

10.  The  Mac  Cassidys,  who  were  hereditary 
physicians  to  the  Mac  Guires,  and  many  of  the 
name  also  learned  ecclesiastics  and  historians, 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Roíiprick  Mu© 
Cassidy,  archd«^acon  of  Clogher,  who  partly  com- 
piled  the  Annals  of  Ulstcn 

11.  The  0'Ci?TOCHAN8,orO"'Creehaii?,  a  nume- 
rous clan  in  Fermanagh,  many  of  whom  have 
changed  the  name  to  Creighton. 

12." The  Maguaths,  wíio  held  some  posses- 
sions  at  Termon  Magrath,  where  tiíey  had  a 
castlô  in  the  parisli  of  Templecarne, 

DALARADIA  AND  TTLIDIA. 

The  name  Wadh  was  applied  to  the  whole 
province  of  Ulster,  but  in  after  times  was 
coníined  to  a  large  territory  comprising  the 
present  county  of  Bown  and  part  of  Antrini, 
and  was  latinísed  UUdia,  This  territory  a'so 
obtainod  the  name  of  Dal  Araidho.  The  word 
Dal  signifies  a  part  or  portion,  and  also  dc- 
scendants,  or  a  tribe,  and  henco  Da^-Araidha 
signifies  the  descendants  or  tribe  of  Araldhe, 
as  being  descended  from  Fiacaidh  Araidho, 
king  of  Ulster  in  the  third  centr.ry,  of  the 
race  of  Ir,  or  Clan  Kory,  called  Rudericians, 
whose  posterity  possessed  this  territory,  whose 
name  was  latinised  Daíaradia.  It  comprised 
lhe  present  coanty  of  Down,  M-ith  a  great  part 
of  Antrim^  extending  from  Newry,  Carlingford 
Bay,  and  tíie  Mourn  mountains,"to  Slieve  Mis 
mountain,  in  the  barony  of  Antrim  ;  thus  con- 
taitúng,  in  the  sonth  and  south  eaat  parts  of  An- 
trim. the  districts  along  the  shorcs  of  Lough 
Neagh  and  Belfast  Lough,  Carríckfergus,  and 
the  península  of  Island  Magee,  to  Larne,  and 
tlience  tn  a  line  westward  to  the  rlver  Bann. 
The  remaining  portion  of  the  county  Antrim 
obtaiiied  the  name  of  Dal  Rlada.  It  has  been 
erronoously  stated  by  some  writers  that  the 
boundary  betwecn  Dal-Araidhe  and  Dalriada 
was  the  river  Buais,  or  Bush,  in  tiie  barony  of 
Dunluce.  county  of  Antrim. 

The  chiefs  and  clans  of  Daíaradia  or  UUdia, 
and  the  tcrritories  which  they  possessed  ia  tb« 
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twelfth  ccntnry,  as  collccted  from  0'Dusrnn*s 
Topogniphy.  areasfollows;  The  Craohhltiiodk, 
©r  the  portlon  of  tbe  liedbraridi  Kriights  oí" 
Ulsíer,  a  \íxv^q  territory,  whjch  coinprised  tlie 
central  part»  of  the  present  couKty  of  Down, 
tvith  some  adjoining  parts  of  Armagh,  is  glven 
by  O  Diigan  a^  the  head  territorv"  of  Uladh. 
The  principal  ohiefs  of  the  Craobli  Ihiadii  wcre  : 

1.  O  DuNNSLEui,  call(;d  by  lhe  Anna^ists  Mac 
Bunns^ebi.  as  king  of  Uladh,  whicli  iiarne  has 
beeij  angllcised  Ó'Duiilevy  or  Mac  Dunlevy. 

2.  OHeociiadiia.  anglicised  to  Clleoghy,  or 
Hoey,  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Dunslevy. 

8.    O  lÍAlDlTII. 

4.  0'eociiagain. 

5.  OLabiikadiia. 

6.  OLetiilobiiiia. 

T.  0'LuiNGsiGu,  or  Lynch. 

8.  0'Mouan. 

9.  O  Matiigiiamiina. 

10.  O  Gairbiiitii,  or  0"Garvey. 

1\.  0'AiNBiTii,  or  0'Hanvey,  were  chiefs  of 
TJl  Eachach  Coba.  now  the  barony  of  Iveagli. 

12.  Mac  Aengitsa,  or  Mageniíis,  chlef  of 
Clan  Aodha,  or  Clan  Hugh,  lhe  tribe  nan-ie  of 
the  farnily.  The  Magennises  Imd  the  baronies  of 
Ivcagh  and  Lecale,  and  part  of  Mourr.e,  and 
were  lords  of  Iveagh,  Newry,  and  Monrne. 
They  were  descended  from  the  famous  wariior 
Conall  Kearnach,and  were  the  hoad  of  the  Clauna 
Eory  of  IJIster. 

Vò.  Mac  Artain,  or  Mac  Cartan.cliief  of  Kinel 
Fagartaigh,  now  the  baronies  of  Kinelarty  and 
Dufferin. 

14.  0'DuiBHENAiGn,  or  ODiívany,  chief  of 
Kinel  Amalgaidh,  or  Amhaígaidh  Ui  Morna,  or 
Ui  Mughroln,  now  Clanawiey,  in  the  county  of 
Down. 

15.  Mac  Builechain,  or  O^Dnibhleachain, 
chíef  of  Clan  Eresail  Mac  Dnileachain,  near 
Kinelarty,  in  tha  barony  of  Castlort^agh. 

16.  0'CoLTAP.AiN,  or  Coulter,  chief  Dal  Coirb, 
In  the  barony  of  Castlereagh. 

17.  OTloinn,  or  0'Flynn.  and  0'Domhnal- 
lain,  or  ODonnellan,  chiefs  of  Ui  Tiiirtre.  Tlie 
territory  of  Ui  Tuirtre  Jay  along  the  northern 
shores  of  Longh  Neagh  and  the  river  Bann,  and 
e-xtendedto  Siieve  Mis,  comprising  the  baronies 
of  Toome  ànd  Antrim,  in  thecounty  of  Antrim, 
and  wasafterwardsknown  as  northern  Canaboy. 

18.  OTIeieo,  or  Erc,  chief  of  Ui  Fiachrach 
Finn,  in  the  barony  of  Massarí>ene. 

19.  0'Criodain,  or  0'Credan,  chief  ofMachaire 
Meadhaidh,  now  the  parish  of  Magheramisk,  in 
the  barony  of  Massareene. 

20.  OTIaediia,  or  0'Hugh,  cltief  of  Feap 
mhoighe,  or  Fernmoy,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
on  the  borders  of  Antrim,  and  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Iveagh. 

21.  OCaemiiain,  or  0"Keevan,  chief  of  Magh 
liini,  now  Moy  Liuny,  a  district  in  the  barony  of 
Antrim. 

22.  0'MAcnoiDEír,  chief  of  Mughdora,  or 
Monrne. 

23.  0"LAcnNATN,  or  OXoughnin,  chief  ofMod- 
harn  Boag,  or  Little  Monrne. 

24.  The  Mac  Gees  of  Is^andmagee. 

25.  The  Mac  Gillmores,  a  warlike  clan,  who 
posscssed  the  districts  of  IheGreat  Ards. 

26.  The  Mac  Eorys,  or  Eogers,  chiefs  of  Kill- 
warlin. 

27.  The  0'Kellys  of  ClanbrasilMac  Coo^echan 
in  the  countv  of  Down. 

2S.  The  Mac  Wards. 

29.  The  Mac  Gobiiaiw3.  or  Mac  Gowans.  also 
given  by  «orne  writers  as  0*Gabhans  or  O' Gow- 
ans, anamewhich  has  been  anglicised  to  Smith. 
These  were  a  powerful  clan  of  the  racc  of  ir,  or 


the  Clanna  IXorj,  and  were  descended  from  tha 
famous  warrior  Conall  Kearuach.  Thcy  wero 
mostly  opellcd  by  tlie  Engii.-^h  into  Donegal, 
from  whcnce  great  niiiiibers  of  tliem  emigrated 
to  the  county  of  Lcitrim,  and  they  are  stilí  very 
numerous  in  Eossinver,  as  well  as  in  the  county 
of  Cav::n.  Dal  Buinne  was  a  district  in  Dalaradia 
not  given  by  0"Dugan,  but  occurring  in  tho 
Annals,  and  derived  its  name,  accoiding  to 
0'Fiaherty,  from  Bniniii,  son  of  Fergus  Mac  Boy. 
It  was  situated  on  tne  borders  of  Down  and  An- 
trim, and  contained  the  parish  of  Dnimboe,  in 
Down,  Mith  Ihose  of  Li.-^biirn,  Maglieiagail, 
Maghe:ainask,  Gl^vnavy,  Aghalee,  and^Aghagal- 
len,  in  Antrim. 

In  the  fourtcenth  ccntury,  Aedh  Buidhe  0'- 
Neil!,  prince  of  Tyronc,  with  his  forces,  crossed 
the  Bann,  and  took  possestion  of  the  nonliern 
part  of  Dalaradia,  which,  frcm  its  bcing  pos- 
scssed by  his  posterity,  who  were  called  ('lann 
Anãha  Buidhe,  was  angiici.-ed  to  (Jluné^ioy  or 
(TuinOelov.  It  extend^ed  from  Carrickfergus 
Bay,  and  the  river  Lagan,  wcstward  to  Loiigh 
Neagh.  and  contained,  aocordins:  to  Dubciirdieu 
and  otiser  autliorities,  the  baionics  of  Belfast, 
Massareene,  Antrim,  and  Upper  Toome,  in  tho 
counry  of  Antrim.  This  territory  was  called 
Korth  Cianebov,  to  dislinguish  it  from  South 
Claneboy,  which  was  in  the  county  of  Down.  A 
part  of  jS'orth  Claneboy  a'so  obtaiiíed  llie  name 
of  Brian  Carraeirs  counlrv^  from  havins:  been 
aken  Sv.)va  tho  ONeills  by  a  cliief  of  the  ivíao 
Donalds.  who  Avas  called  Brian  Canagh. 

Soutih  Claneloy^  a  territory  which  derived  its 
name  ffom  the  same  Aodh  Buidh  O  Neiil,  com- 
pn-cd  the  baronies  of  Ards.  Castleroa.  Kinelnrty, 
and  Leo.ale,  and  extended.  according  to  Mac- 
Geoghegan.  from  the  Bny  of  Dundnim  to  tho 
Bav  of  ("arriokfergus,  or  Belfast  Lor.gh. 

In  A.  D.  1177,  John  de  Conrcy',  wi"h  his 
forces,  overran  a  trreat  part  of  Orgiaíi  and  Ulidia» 
or  Da' ai  adia.  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
cnrried  on  an  incessant  warfare  with  the"  nativo 
chiefs,  He  fixed  his  head  qnarters  at  Down- 
patrick.  After  De  Courcy  had  been  driven  out 
of  Treland  by  his  great  rivais,  tlie  de  Lacys.  lords 
of  Meath.  tho  latíer  obtained  possession  of  U]idi.a, 
and  were  created  earls  of  Ulster.  The  De  Bur- 
gos next  became  earls  of  Ulster.  and  posseseors 
of  Llidia,  whicl)  title  and  possessions  afterwards 
passed  lo  the  Mortimers.  earls  of  Mareh,  in  Eng- 
land.  The  chief  Anglo-Norman  and  English 
settlers  in  Ulidia,  nnder  De  Courcy  and  his  suc- 
ccssors,  were  the  Audleys,  Eissetfs.  Cope! and s, 
Filzsimons.  Ciiamberlains.  Baíjnalls,  Mavtells, 
Jordans.  Mandeviíles,  Eiddles,  liussells,  Smiths, 
Stauníons,  Logans,  Savadges,  Walshes,  and 
Whites.  The  Fitzgeralds,  earls  of  Kildare,  ob- 
tained Lecale  in  lhe  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The 
Blackwoods,  barons  of  ÍDufferin. 

dal  riada. 

This  ancicTít  territory  compriscd  ali  the  re- 
maining  portian  of  tlie  county  of  Antrim,  not 
comprised  in  Dalaradia,  with  a  small  part  of  tho 
present  county  of  Derry.  Dal  Riada  was 
named  from  Carhri  Riada,  son  of  Conari,  mon- 
arch  of  Ireland  in  the"  third  century.  Some 
Irish  chiefs  from  Ulster,  descendants  of  Carbri 
Eiada,  founded  a  colony  in  Alba,  afterwards 
called  Scotland,  and  after  having  conquered  lho 
Picts  of  that  country,  became  the  founders  of  a 
kingdom  a^so  called  Dal  Eiada.  Fçom  the  chiefs 
of  the  Dalriadians  were  desccnded  the  ancient 
Scottish  kings,  and  also  the  house  of  Stuart. 

Dal  Eiada  was  divided  into  tw^o  large  districts: 
Ist  The  Glynas,  so  cal.ed  from  its  consisting  tiS 
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íoveral  largo  glcns,  extcnded  from  Olderfleet  or 
Lariie,  to  tlio  vicinity  of  .líallycastle,  aiong  the 
«ca  sliore,  and  containedthe  baroLiy  of  Glenarin, 
Bnd  part  of  C^arey.  2d.  The  lioutes,  called  líe- 
iita,  or  Rata,  which  comprebended  the  barouies 
óf  Dunluce  and  Kilconway. 

The  cliief  c!ans  ia  Dalriada  vrcre  the  0'Kanes, 
above  inentioned. 

1.  The  Mac  LFidiiiltn-,  or  Mac  Quillans,  who 
held  the  territoiy  of  the  Koutcs,  and  had  their 
chiof  seat  at  Dunluce. 

2.  The  Mac  Donalds,  having  invaded  the  tcr- 
riturics  of  Antrhii  and  Derry,  wherc  they  after- 
wards  m<ule  settlements.  In  the  reign  of  Eiiza- 
beth.  Soiiihaili  Buidhe  Mac  Donald,  called  by 
EnglishwritersSorlcy  Boy,  achief  fromthe  lle- 
brides,  (descended  fiom  the  ancieut  Irish  of  the 
raco  of  Clan  Col'a,  as  given  in  the  note  oii 
Oirgialla,)caine  witlí  his  forces  and  took  posses- 


Fioii  of  theGlynns.  After  tnany  long  and  fiercô 
battles  with  the  Mac  Quillans,  the  Mac  Donalds 
madethemselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
pcssessed  the  Mac  Quillans.  Dubourdieu,  in  ha 
èr.rvey  of  Antrim,  says;  ''A  lineal  descendant 
of  the  chief  Mac  Quiilan  livcs  on  the  road  bo- 
tween  Belfast  and  Carrickforgus,  near  tlic  siiver 
strcani,  and  probably  enjoys  more  happiness  as 
a  respectable  fariner,  than  his  ancestor  did  as  a 
princo  in  those  turbulent  times,"  The  Mao 
Donalds  were  created  earls  of  Antrim,,a  dignity 
which  thev  still  enjoy. 

8.  The  Ò'Hakas,'  a  branch  of  the  great  family 
of  Olíara  in  Sligo,  have  a'so  been  long  settled  ia 
Antrirn.  Several  fauiilies  of  the  O  Neills  havo 
been  also  in  Antrini  from  an  eariy  period.  Tho 
othcfclans  in  tli1s  territory  were  the  CSiiT.dhails, 
or  0*Shie!s,  the  O  Quinns,  CFarries,  Mac  Ali» 
ters,'Mac  Gees,  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  CONNACHT. 

TnR  name  in  Irish  is  ConacJit,  pronounced  Connght,  and  latinised  Canada  ;  the  peopTe  were 
called  0(>7iaaht(ÁÍ(/h,  in  Latin  ConacU,  and  Conachtensen,  Conacians.  Tliis  ancient  kingdom 
compriscd  the  piesont  countles  of  Gahvay,  Mayo,  Sligo,  líoscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Cavanrwith 
the  northern  part  ofLongford,  bordcring  on  Leitrim  and  Cavan;  in  ancient  times,  at  different 
periods,  the  territory  of  Oiare  in  Thomond,  formed  part  of  Connaught,  but  was  uitimately  added 
to  Munster,  and  the  county  of  Oavau  was  added  in  the  reigu  of  Elizabeth,  to  Ulster. 


Ul  FlACIIRACn  MUAIDHE, 

Vi  Fi:i?àra  or  Ui  FíaohrcKih,  wa3  a  namo 
appli-ed  to  the  terrltories  possessed  by  the  raco 
of  Fiachra,  one  of  the  sons  of  Eocaidh  Muigh- 
inedon,  of  tho  race  of  Erimhon.  Eiachra  wívs  for 
Bome  time  King  of  Connaught.  ílewas  a  cele- 
brated  warrior,  and  commander-in  clilef  of  the 
Irish  forces  under  his  brother  Niall  of  the  Nine 
Hostages.  According  to  the  Book  of  Baliymote, 
folio  145,  on  liis  return  liome  victorious  from  a 
great  battle  whicli  he  had  fought  with  the  men 
of  Munster,  A.  D.  432.  ho  died  of  his  wounds  at 
a  place  called  Mac-Uaií  in  Mcath,  where  he 
was  bnried  Avith  great  honors,  and  whero  a 
monument  was  crected  to  liis  mcmory  wich  an 
Inscription  in  Ogham  characters,  on  wliioh  oc- 
casion  flfty  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle,  were, 
accordiiig  to  the  Pagan  customs,  sacriticel 
around  hl>  tomb.  The  place  called  Ui  ^lac 
Uais,  is  now  the  barony  of  Moygoiih  in  Wcst- 
meath.  Daihi,  son  of  Fiachra,  was  king  of 
Connaught,  and  monarch  of  Iroland ;  he  was 
one  of  tho  most  celebrated  of  tha  Irish 
monarchs,  and  carried  iiis  victorious  arms  to 
Gani,  where  lie  was  killed  by  lightning  at  tho 
foot  of  the  Alps,  A.  D.  429.  His  body  was 
brought  t'.)  Ireland,  and  buriod  in  Eoig-na- 
Righ,  the  ancient  ceractery  of  tho  Iriíh  king?, 
at  Cruachan,  near  Elphin.  Dathi  was  the  hvst 
Pagan  monarch  of  Ireland.  Olild  Molt,  son  of 
Dathi.  was  aíso  king  of  Connaught  and  mon- 
arch of  Iraland,  in  "tho  flfth  csiitury.  Am;il- 
giiidh  another  son  of  Fiachra,  was  also  king  of 
Connanghf,  and  from  him  the  territory  of  Tir 
Ama'gaidh,  or  Tirawley,  in  Mayo,  obtàined  its 
name.  Dathi  the  monarch,  had  a  son  calle  I 
Fiachra  E'gach,  whose  posterity  gave  name  to 
the  territory  of  Ui  Fiachrach  Muaidhe  or  liy 
Fiachra  of  the  Moy,  also  called  Tir  Fiachrach, 
and  afierwards  Tirerngh  birony,  in  tlie  C(nin- 
ty  of  SlicTo.  Tliis  Fiachra  had  a  son  ca'led 
Ama'gaidh,  who  raised  a  carn  of  great  stones, 
called  Cara  Amalgaidh,  where  great  assem- 


blies  of  the  people  were  held,  and  where  Am- 
algaidh himseíf  was  bnriod.  It  is  supposed 
titãs  tbis  carn  was  on  tho  hill  of  Mullaghcarn, 
ue.ar  tlie  town  of  Killala  At  Carn  Amal- 
gaidh the  chiefs  of  tho  0"Dowds  were  ioau- 
gurated  as  princes  of  Ul  Fiaclira,  though  aô- 
cording  to  some  accounts  the  O  Dowds  v/ero 
sometimes  inaugurated  on  the  hill  of  Ardnarea 
near  Ballina.  Bídan,  king  of  Connaught,  ances- 
tor of  the  Ui  Briulh  face,  and  Niall  of  the  Nino 
Hostages,  ancestor  of  Ui  iNeill,  were  brothera 
of  Fiaclira,  son  of  Eocaidh  Muigh-medon;  and 
hence  tliese  three  brotliers  were  progenitors 
of  the  kings  and  head  chiefs  of  MeathT  Ulster 
and  Connaught.  The  territórios  possessed  Uy  tho 
race  of  Fiachra  were  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo, 
with  a  great  portion  of  Galway,  The  territory 
of  Ui  Fiachra  in  Galway,  or  southern  Ui  Fiach- 
rach, was  called"^  Ui  Fiachracli  Aidhni,  from 
Eogan  Aidhni,  son  of  Eocaidh  Brec,  son  of 
Dathi,  monarch  of  Ireland  The  posterity  of 
Eí)gan  Aidhni.  the  chief  of  whom  were  tho 
O  Heynes,  OClerys,  and  0"Shaughnessys,  pos- 
sessed this  territory,  wl)ich  was  co-extensivo 
witli  the  Diocese  of  Kilmacduagu ;  and  an 
account  of  its  chiefs  and  clans  wiíl  be  founi 
under  Ui  Fiachrach  Aidni.  The  cliiefâ 
of  Nortli.  Ui  Fiachrach  in  Sligo  und  Mayo  wero 
the  0'Dowds,' &c.  According  to  0'Dugan  and 
Mac  Firbis,  fourteen  of  the  rítce  of  Ui  Fiachra 
'  were  kings  of  Connaught,  some  of  Avhom  Jiad 
their  residence  in  Aidhni,  in  Galway;  other3 
at  Cera,  now  the  barony  of  C.arra,  in  Mavo; 
and  some  on  the  plain  of  Mualdhe,  or  the  Moy 
in  Sligtx 

Tlie  Clans  of  Ui  Fiachra  are  thus  tiesignated 
byODugan: — 

"  Binn  sluagh  nam-borb  cliathach.'' 

"  The  music-lóving  hosts  cf  fierc©  engsge- 
ments." 

0'DtTnnDA,    a  name    sometimes  anglicised 
0'Dowda,  but  inrro  frequently  0'Dovvd,  and 
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by  some  0'Dowde,  by  others  0'Dooda  and  0'- 
Doody,  was  the  head  cliief  of  Is  orth  Ui  Fiach- 
rach.  *Theirierritoiy  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  present  county  of  Sligo,  with  the  greater 
part  of  Mayo.  The  iiame  Diihhda^  is  derived 
from  Dahh,  dark  or  blíick.  The  0'Dovvds  are 
desccnded  from  Eiachra  Elgach,  son  of  Dathi, 
and  took  their  name  from  Dubdha,  one  of 
their  ancient  chiefs.  The  0'Dowdshad  large  pos- 
sessions  in  the  county  of  Sligo  uutil  the  Crom- 
wellian  wars,  Avhen  their  estates  were  coníls- 
cated.  Thcy  were  inangurated  as  princes  of 
Ui  Fiachrach  or  Noríh  Connaaght  at  Caru 
Atnalgaidh,  noar  Killa'a.  They  appear  from 
history  to  have  beeu  a  valiant  race ;  and  many 
of  them,  even  down  to  modern  times,  were 
remarkable  for  their  strength  and  stature ; 
indeed,  it  may  bc  observed  that  most  of  t\yi 
clans  of  Sligo  and  Mayo  furnished  many'mea 
of  great  size  and  strength. 

The  folio wing  chiefs  and  clans  of  Ui  Fiach- 
rach and  of  the  territories  they  possessed  in 
the  twelfLh  centtiry  in  the  present  counties 
of  Sligo  and  Mayo,  have  been  collected  from 
0'Dugan  and  other  authorities : 

1.  Ò  Maglcluiciie,  or  0'Mulclohy,  chief  of 
Cairbre.  now  the  barony  of  Carbury,  county  of 
Sligo,  Carbury  derived  its  naine  from  Carbri. 
son  of  Niall  of  the  Ilostages.  This  name  lias  been 
anglicised  to  Stone,  and  there  are  still  many  of 
the  family  in  Carbury. 

2  Mao  Di  armada,  or  Mac  Dermott,  chief  of 
Tir  Oiliolla,  now  the  barony  of  Tirerill,  in  Sligo, 
which  derived  its  name  from  Oilioll,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Eocaidh  ISIuigh-medon,  monarch  of  Ire- 
land,  The  Mac  Dermotts  were  also  princes  of 
Moylurg,  a  large  terrttory  in  the  county  of  Eos- 
comcion,  Thuy  afterwards  became  chiefs  of 
Coolavin,  as  succcssors  to  the  0"Garas,  lords  of 
Coolavin. 

3.  Mao  DoxcnAicn,  that  is,  Mac  Donogh,  a 
branch  of  the  Mac  Dermotts,  afterwards  chiefs 
of  Tirerill  and  of  Coran,  now  the  barony  of 
Coran  in  Sligo. 

4.  ODoNcnATiiAiGn,  is  given  as  a  chief  by 
0*'Dugan  in  Coran,  and  is  also  mentioned  in  tho 
poem"of  Giolla  losa  More  Mac  Firbis,  in  which 
he  is  sty!ed  0"Dunchada,  of  the  "learned  men," 
and  it  is  stated  that  his  territory  extcnded  as  far 
far  as  the  beauteous  stream  of  the  salmons,  by 
which  was  meant  the  river  of  Ballysadare.  This 
name  has  been  anglicised  0"DÒnagh  or  0"- 
Donaghy. 

5.  0"Í)oBnAL-EN,  or  0'DevIin,  is  given  as 
another  chief  in  Corran. 

6.  CPIeadiika,  or  0'ITara,  chief  of  Luighni, 
now  the  barony  of  Lieney,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo  ;  but  Lieney  anciently  compri?ed  part 
of  the  baronies  of  Costelio  and  Gallen  in 
Mayo.  The  0'Haras  were  descended  from 
Cormac  Galeng,  son  of  Tioge,  son  of  Kian,  son 
of  Olild  Olurn,  king  of  Mímster.in  the  third 
c<^ntury,  of  the  i'ac«  of  Eber,  and  therefore  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  Eberians  of  Munster. 
The  0'IIaras  took  their  name  from  Eadhra,  lord 
of  Lieney  in  the  tenth  century.  From  the 
twolfth  to  the  seventeenth  century  they  held 
their  rank  as  lords  of  Lieney,  and  hàd  large  pos- 
fiessions  to  .the  pcriod  of  the  Cromwellian  wars. 
The  OTIaras  are  thus  designated  by  0'Dugan  : 

"  The  lords  of  Lieney,  of  high  fame : 
The  mon  of  Lieney,  of  warlike  swords." 

6.  0'GAT>7TnA,  or  OGara,  given  by  0'Dngan 
as  a  chief  ofLionõy.  but  in  aftcr  timos  lord  of 
Cuil  Obh-Flnn,  now  the  barony  of  Coolavin 
In  tho  county  of  Sligo,  and  soníetimes  styled 


lord  of  Moy  0'Gara,  of  Ccolavln,  mÊt  âlso 

Sliabh  Lugta,  which  lalter  district  extended 
into  a  part  «;f  the  barony  of  CostcUo  in  Mayo. 
The  0"Garas  derived  their  descent  from  Tiege, 
son  of  Kian,  son  of  Olild  OUim,  beiug  ex- 
aetly  of  the  same  stock  as  the  OllarAs.  They 
took  their  name  from  Gadhra,  one  of  their 
ancient  chiefs.  They  retained  considorable 
rank  and  poòsei^sions  in  tlie  county  of  Sligo 
dowu  to  the  seventeenth  century;  and  one  of 
them,  Fcrgal  0"Gara,  lord  of  Moy  O  Gara,  and 
Coolavin.  is  justly  celebratcd  as  a  great  patroa^ 
of  learned  men,  particuUirly  of  the  CClerys 
and  other  authors  oí  íhe  Annals  of  the  Four 
Masters. 

8.  0"CiARNACiiAiN  and  0'lluathraharaui,  givea 
by  0"Dugan  as  chiefs  in  tho  territory  of  Lieney. 

9.  0'MiriREDnAiGii,  or  O  Murray,  chief  of 
Ceara,  now  the  barony  of  Garra,  in  Mayo.  Tho 
0'Murrays  were  a  race  of  Ui  Fiachrach,  and 
were  a'so  chiefs  of  the  Lagan,  a  district  in  th» 
northern  part  of  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  in 
Mayo. 

10.  OTianERXAiGn,  or  0'Ti?rney,  a  chief  in 
Carra. 

11.  CGoRMOG  i3  also  given  as  a  chief  in  Carra. 

12.  0'MAiLLE,or  0'MaHey,  chief  of  Umhal, 
which  0"Dugau  states  was  divided  into  two 
territories.  The  name  has  been  rcndered  some- 
times  into  Umalia  and  Ui  MaUa.  This  territory 
comprised  the  present  baronies  of  Miirrisk  and 
Burrishoole  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  0'Mal- 
leys  are  of  the  Ui  Briuin  rac^,  descended  from 
Brian,  king  of  Connaught  in  the  íifth  century, 
who  Avas  aíso  the  progenitor  of  the  0'Connors, 
kings  of  Connau|:ht,  of  the  O  KoLirkes,  0'lieil- 
leys,  Mac  Dermotts  and  other  chiefí,  as  ex- 
plained  in  the  note  on  Erefuey.  They  are  thua 
designated  by  0'Dugan : 

"  A  good  man  yct  there  never  v/as, 
Of  the  0'Malleys,  who  was  not  a  marincr, 
Of  every  weather  they  are  propliets, 
A  tribo  of  brotherly  affection  aud  of  fíiend- 
ship." 

12.  OTalchakain-,  chief  ofConmaicne  Ouile, 
now  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  county  of  Mayo. 

13.  O^Caitiintiaoii,  chief  of  lorrus,  now  the 
barony  of  Erris,  in  Mayo ;  the  name  was  an- 
glicised to  OGaheny  :  but  few  of  tho  family 
exist  at  the  present  day. 

14.  0'Ceallaciiain,  orO"Canaghan..  The  O' 
Callaghans  were  chiefs  in  Erris  but  of  a  diíferent 
race  from  the  0'Callaghans  of  Munster. 

15.  0  Caomhain,  a  name  anglicised  to  0' 
Keevan  and  OCavanagli,  a  sénior  branch  c\ 
the  ODowd  family,  and  chiefs  of  some  districti 
on  the  borders  of  Sligo  and  Mayo.  in  the  ba* 
ronií^s  of  Tireragh,  Corran,  and  Costelio. 

K5.  0"GAiBiiTiiEAcnAiN,  or  0'Gavagan,  and 
0'Maoiifniona  or  0'Mullecney,  chiefs  oi  Calrai- 
ghe  of  Moy  lleleog,  a  district  in  M'íiich  was  com- 
pr  sed  the  prese  t  parish  of  Crossmolina,  in  tho 
barony  of  Tyrawley,  in  Mayo. 

17.  CGoiRMiALLAiGir,  ór  0"GormIey,  and 
O  Dorchaidhe,  a  name  anglicised  to  Dorchy, 
and  by  others  to  Darcy.  These  were  chiefs 
of  Partraighe  or  Pa^try,  an  ancient  terriiory  in 
the  Partry  monntains  in  Mayo  Tho  present 
parish  of  Ballyovftv,  also  callcd  the  parish 
of  Partry,  shows  the  situation  of  this  an- 
cient territor,7.  The  0"Dorceys  were  a  dis- 
tinguished  clan,  but  many  familíes  of.them  in 
Mayo  and  Galway,  having  anglicised  the  namd 
to  barcey  or  D''Arcy,  have  been  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  some  of  the  D  Á  icys  of  Meatb^ 
of  English  descent. 
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18.  0'LàcnTNAi3í,  or  O  Loughnan,  by  some 
anglicised  to  Loftus.  The  O  Loughnana  were 
chieíis  of  a  territory  called  the  Two  Bacs,  novv 
the  parish  of  Bacs,  situated  betweou  Luugh  C^on 
and  the  river  Moy  in  Mayo. 

19.  0'Maolfogu.mair  and  0'Maolbrennuin, 
chiefsof  Ui  Eachach  Muaidhe,  a  districC  extend- 
ing  along  the  western  banks  of  the  Moy,  be- 
tween  Ballinoand  Kiilala  Thisimme,  O  Maol- 
brennuin,  lias  becn  anglicised  to  Mulrenniu,  and 
the  name  0'Maolfoghmair  has  beca  by  some 
rendered  into  Milford. 

2U.  The  0"MoNGAN3,  or  0'Mangans,  chicfs  of 
Breach  Magh,  a  district  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
more  Moy,  in  Sligo. 

21.  O  (JoNNiALLAiN,  or  0'Connellan,  chiefof 
Bun-ui-Conniallan,  now  Bunnyconnelian,  a  dis- 
trict in  the  barony  of  Gallcn,  county  of  May  o, 
and  also  of  Cloonconnellan,  in  the  barony  of 
Kifinain  This  clan  is  a  branch  of  the  soulh- 
ern  Ui  Neill,  descended  from  Laegari,  monr.rch 
of  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  and  are  of  the 
same  familyaãthe  OCoindeaibhaiiis  or  0'Kcn- 
dellans,  princes  of  Ui  Laeghaire  in  Meatli,  but 
long  settled  in  the  countiea  of  Mayo,  Sligo, 
and  Kopcornmon. 

22.  0'Ceirix,  or  0"Kecrin,  chiefof  Ciarraighe 
Loch-na-naireadh,  an  ancieut  territory  in  the 
barony  of  Costello,  county  of  Mayo,  comprising 
the  parishes  of  Aghamore,  Belcan  and  Kriock. 

There  are  various  other  clans,  many  of  thern 
etill  nuinerous,  in  tlie  countios  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo,  as  the  0'Bannans,  O^Brogans,  Mac  Coai- 
bains,  O  Beaus  or  Whitos,  OBeolans,  0"Beirnes, 
0'Flattellcys,  OCreans,  OCareys,  OConach- 
tains  or  O  Conaghtys  of  Cabrach,  in  Tire- 
ragh,  OTlannelleys,  0'Coolaghans,  O  Burns, 
OTIughes,  Olluada  or  O  Fuada.  and  0'Tapa, 
—  a  name  anglicised  to  Swift,— OLoingsys  or 
OLynches,  0'Maohnoicheirghe,  anglicised  to 
Earley,  0'Mulrooneys  or  ilooneys,  0'^[orans, 
0"Muldoons,  O^Meehans,  O  Calfreys,  0"Finne- 
gans,  0"Morriseys,  Mac  Geraghtys,  OSpillans. 

The  O  Donnells  and  Mac  Sweeneys  from 
Donegal,  who  settled  in  many  paris  of  SMgo 
and  Mayo,  particularly  when  the  O  Donnells, 
princes  of  Tirconnell,  extended  tlíeir  power 
into  Sligo.  Many  families  of  the  CDonnells 
and  Mac  Sweeneys  were  settled  in  Sligo  and 
Mayo. 

The  0"CoNOE8  Sligo.  A  branch  of  the 
0"Conors  of  Eoscommon,  descendants  of  the 
king6  of  Connaught,  settled  in  Sligo,  and  be- 
came  very  powerful  in  the  sixteenth  century 
The  head  of  the  family  was  deslgnated  the 
0'Conor  Sligo,  and  appears  to  havc  extended 
hi3  power  over  the  greater  part  of  that 
conntry. 

The  Mac  Fiebises,  called  Clan  Firlisigh^ 
were  a  branch  descended  from  the  same  stock 
as  the'  01)owds,  princes  of  Ui  Fiachra.  Their 
original  territory  was  Magh  Brion  in  Tyraw- 
ley;  they  afterwards  settled  in  Eosserk,  be- 
tween  Balina  and  Kiilala,  and  lastly  at  Leacan, 
in  the  parish  of  Kilglass,  barony  of  Tireragh, 
east  of  the  rwer  Moy,  where  tliey  had  estafes 
and  a  castie,  the  ruins  of  which  slill  remain. 
The  Mac  Firbises  held  the  office  of  Olíamhfi, 
that  iís,  of  hi^toriographers  and  poets,  of  Ui 
Fiachra,  and  at  one  time  of  ali  Connaught. 

Ui  Briuin  Brefiíi. 

This  ancient  territorry  compriscs  the  prcsent 
conntics  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim,  and  was  ])art  of 
tiie  Kingdom  of  Connaught  down  to  tlie  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  it  was  added  to  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  formed  into  tho  two  counties  jiist 


mentioned.  The  name  of  Ui  Briuin  Breifni,  <n 
Ui  Briune  Brefney,  from  its  being  possessed  by 
the  race  of  Ui  Briuio.  The  Ui  Briuin  race  de- 
rived  their  name  from  being  the  clescendants  of 
Brian,  king  cf  Connaught,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, son  of  Eochaidh  Muigh-medon.  Erian, 
above-mentioned,  had  tweniy-iour  sons,  whose 
posterity  possessed  the  greater  part  of  Con- 
naught, and  were  called  the  Ui  Briuin  race. 
Of  this  race  were  the  0'Conors,  kings  k^í  Con- 
naught; the  0'Eourkes;  0"Eeillys;  Mac  Der- 
motts;  MacDônogha;  OFlaherlys;  OMalleys; 
Mac  Oiraghtys;  OTallons;  OFlynns  ;  O  Ma- 
lones ;  Mac  Gaurans ;  Mac  Tiej-uans,  or  Mac 
Kcrnans;  Mac  Bradys,  and  sonie  ( ther  clans. 
From  Fiachia,  brothtr  of  Erian,  king  of  Con- 
naught, were  descended  the  race  of  li  Fiachra^ 
of  whom  were  the  0'Dowds,  "  O  lleynes, 
0'Saughnosseys,  and  other  clans  in  Connaught. 
From  iNiali  of  the  ISÍine  llo-toges,  anotlier  of 
Brian"s  brothers,  w.ere  descendeír,  as  meniioued 
in  the  notes  on  Meath,  Tir  E(!gain  and  l  ir  Con- 
aill;  the  CMelaghlins,  kings  of  Meath;  tho' 
0'iS^eills,  kings  of  ijlster,  auíl  princes  of  Tyrone  ; 
the  0'Donuells,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  and 
some  other  chiefs  of  Ulster:  thus  these  three 
great  branches,  descended  from  Eocaidh  Muigli- 
medou,  w^n-e  ,the  chief  rulers  of  tlie  kiugdoms 
of  Meaih,  Ulster,  and  Connaught. 

The  0TÍ0URKE3  and  0'RísiLLiE3dcrived  their 
descent  from  Aedh  Finii,  or  Ilugh  íhe  Fair, 
king  of  Connaught,  who  died  in  the  bcginuing 
of  the  seventh  century,  A.  1).  611,  and  was 
buried  at  Fenagh.  This  Acdh  Finn  was  a  des- 
cendant  of  Brian,  king  of  Connaight;  and  frcm 
lúm  the  OTiourkes  and  OTíiellys  were  called 
Clann  Aedha  Finn,  that  is,  the  pusíerity  of 
llugh  the  Fair.  The  Ruarcdvhs,  0'Euaircs, 
0'Huarcs,  or  0'Eourkcs,  tcok  their  name  fiom 
one  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  liuarc,  who  wa3 
prince  of  Brefney  in  the  tenth  ccnlury.  Many 
celebvated  chiefs  of  the  01íoi:rkes  olten  cou- 
tended  with  the  0'Conors  for  the  soveieignty 
of  Connaught;  and  in  the  tonth  ccnlury ,"ono 
of  them,  namely,  Fergal  0"Kourke,  became 
king  of  Connaught,  and  reigncd  írom  A.  D.  960, 
to  A.D.  964.  when  he  was  kiiled  in  a  battle  with 
the  men  of  Meath.  The  O  Eonrkcs  had  tho 
title  of  kings  of  Brefni  and  Coniníicni.  and  in 
latter  times  that  of  princes  of  West  Brofney, 
that  is,  of  the  county  of  Leitrim,  tlie  O  Eeillya 
becoming  princes  of  East  Brefney,  or  the 
county  of  Cavan.  Ancient  Brefney  was,  in  tho 
lOth  century.  divided  into  two  principalities, 
the  0'Eourkes,  as  imnces  of  "West  Breíiiey,  boing 
the  principal  chiefs,  and  the  CEeiilys,  as  prin- 
ces of  East  Brefney,  possessing  the  territory  of 
the  present  county  of  Cavan.  0"Eourke's  coun- 
try  was  cailed  Brefney  (Pliourl-e^  and  0'Eeil!y*s 
country^/'€/>?ey  0"Reilltj.  0"Eoiirke"«  ancient 
principality  comprised  the  preseí.-t  county  of 
Leitrim,  wUh  the  present  barony  of  Tullaghagh, 
and  part  of  Tullaghonoho,  in  the  county  of  (Javan, 
the'  ri  ver  at  Baílyconnell  being  the  boundary 
betwoen  Brefney  0'Eourke  and  Brefney 
OTtielly.  Brefney  0'Eourke  was  separai ed 
from  Fermanagh  or  Mac  Guire"s  country,  by 
Lough  Melvin,  Lough  Mac  Nean,  and  Cuílcagh 
mountain.  It  appears  also  that  a  small  portion  , 
of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in  the  county  of 
Sligo,  belonged  to  Brefney  OTiOurke.  Con- 
macni,  also  called  Conmacni  of  Moy  Roin,  of 
which  the  0'Eourkes  were  also  lofds,  was  an 
ancient  territory  which  derived  its  name  from 
Conmac,  one  ofthe  sons  of  Meva,  the  celebratcd 
qneen  of  Connaught,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era;  it  comprised  the  southern  part  of 
Leitrim,  namely  tho  baronies  of  Carrigallen, 
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IjCitrirn,  p.nà  MoTiill,  -witli  a  portion  of  tbe 
northora  p^t^tof  Ámilly,  or  county  of  Longford, 
extendiiig  nearly  to  Granard.  It  is  recõrded 
that,  the  O  ilourlves  wero  iiiatigiiratcd  as  pria- 
ces  of  Brefa'.'y  at  a  p'ace  called  Oricachan 
O^Gup  -ai  >,  supposed  to  be  íJroaghan,  near 
Killoshan  Ira.  a5  itis  statcd  that  thc  0'lleiily3 
and  thô  people  of  Tullyhinico  met  O  Eoiirke  s 
party  at  líiUyconnel!,  to  oppo=;e  the  inaugura- 
tion.  Tiio  O  ilourkes  had  their  chie'  Ciístles  at 
Dromah  iire,  Leitrini,  Cloncorick  or  Carriok- 
allcn,  and  Castie  C;ir,  near  ]\ríniorharniiton. 
They  maintúned  thcii-  iiilepeadeuoe.  as  princes 
of  \Vost  Jirefney,  down  to  thereign  of  James  I., 
and  had  considorable  possessioiíseven  until  the 
Croanvcllian  wars,  when  their  cstates  were  cou- 
fiscattíd. 

The  0'UT:rLLYS,  as  above  stated,  were  desceiíd- 
ed  froin  thc  sanio  aiicestor  as  the  0'Bourkes, 
namely  Aed/i  Finn,  or  Ilagh  the  Fair,  king  of 
Connaiight,  \n  the  beginning  of  lho  seventh 
Centiiry.  They  took  the  name  O  Eaighllilgh 
or  0'lÍagha'Iaigh,  pronounced  O^IioiUlg/i,,  apd 
now  rendered  OReilly,  froin  Raghallach, 
one  of  tlieir  celebrated  chiefs,  in  the  tenth 
century.  The  O  Reiilys  also  took  the  tribe 
name  úf  Muinter  Maohnordlia,  or  tiie  people  of 
Mae'mordha,  from  Maelrnorda,  anotlier  of 
their  cylcbrated  chiefs.  Tlris  name  Maelrnor- 
da, or  Mulmora,  latinised  Milesius  and  an- 
glicised  Miles  was  a  favorito  name  with  the 
Oníoiilys,  and  was  borne  by  many  of  their 
chiefí. 

Tlie  principality  of  Brefney  0'líeilly  com- 
prirsed  originally  tíie  greater  part  of  thc  present 
county  of  Cavan,  the  boundary  botween  it  and 
Brefney  O'  Roíirke  being,  as  already  stated:  lho 
river  at  B.vllyconnell,  and  belng  separated  from 
Fermanagh,  or  Mac  Quire  s  conntry,  by  the 
BallyconnolI  monníains.  It  appears  also  that 
once  the  O  Roiliys  extended  their  territorv  and 
authority  into  the  borders  of  thc  English  Pale, 
as  far  asKilmaialiam  wood,  to  the  Biack  Watei 
near  Kolls,  and  to  Crossakeele  and  Oldcastle  in 
Meath,  from  Ihence  as  far*  as  Granard  In  Lòng 
for  d,  and  to  parts  of  "Westmeath.  In  the  year 
18  Vi  and  1-15,  ít  is  stated  that  Thomas,  son  of 
MahiMi  O  Reilly,  lord  of  Clan  Mahon.  and  prince 
of  Brefney  destroyed  eighteen  castles  of  the 
English  i!i  the  Paíe,  and  overran  the  conntry 
from  Drogheda  to  Dublin.  This  Thomas 
O  Ilcilly  erecred  a  cn^Vío  at  Balling  Longh.  in 
"Westmeath.  The  O'  Reitlys,  exercising  an~inde- 
pendent  sovereignty,  as  princes  of  Brefney, 
coined  their  o^Yn  money  ;  as  appears  by  a 
Parliament  hold  :*c  Trim,  A.  D.  1447,  in  the 
•  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  Sir  John  Talbot,  earl  of 
Shfewsbury,  'lord  lieutenant;  and  by  anothcr 
Parliament  lieM  at  Naas,  A,  D.  1457.  by  the 
lord  depnty,  Thomas  Fitgerald,  Earl  of  Kiídare, 
In  which  Ãcts  were  passed  prohibitinqr  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  Irish  coinage,  called  0'Reillf/  s 
mon^f/,  in  tlie  English  Pale.  Frora  the  thir- 
teentíi  to  the  sixteenth  century  inany  valiant 
chiefs  of  the  CReillys  are  mentioned,  Avho 
fought  Soveral  battles  with  the  English  forces 
of  the  Pale.  over  wliom  they  gained  many 
victories.  The  0'ReilIys,  located  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Meath,  -were  obliged  to  niaintain  an 
Inces^ant  wnrfare  ■  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
tJlster  against  the  English  of  the  Pale, 
who  made  constant  incnrsions  into  the 
northern  territovies.  Camden,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Eizabeth,  says  that  the  0'IleiUys  were 
faníons  for  cavalry  ;  and  Fynes  Morvison,  In  his 
acconnt  of  the  wars  of  Ilngh  0'Neill,  earl  of 
Tvrone,  a^rainst  Elizabeth,  states  that  the 
OEeillys  of  Brennj  broaght  to  the  standard  of 


0'iSreiII  eight  hnndrcd  foot  and  two  ijundred 
horse.  Tlie  O  lieillys  maintained  their  inde- 
pcndence  down  to  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  pos- 
sessed  groat  property  anti  influcnee  even  until 
the  Grorawvliian  wars,  after  which  their  estatea 
■were  coníiscated.  Maolmora  O  líeilly,  com- 
inonly  eailed  Miles  the  Slasher,  was  a  celebrated 
ciiief,  distingaished  for  his  great  strength  and 
undaunted  valor :  he  foiíght"  maay  batrles  in 
Cavan  and  other  placas  during  the  Cromvvelliaa 
wnr,  and  fought  at  the  hattle  of  Benbnrb,  under 
Owen  líoe  Ò'Nei!l.  The  0'Reillys  were  elected 
and  inaugnrated  in  early  times  as  princes  and 
tanists  of  Brefney,  on  the  llill  of  ^e/mtoman 
or  Shantoriían,  a  large  liill  between  Cavan  and 
Ballyhaise,  on  the  sumrait  of  Avhich  may  still 
bo  seen  tho  remains  of  a  Druidical  tehiple,  con- 
sis;ingof  several  hugc  stones  standing  upright 
In  afier  times  the  O  Reiilys  were  inaugurated 
on  the  \UVA  of  Tullymongan,  above  the  town 
of  Cavan.  The  O  Reillys  had  castles  at  Tully- 
mongan, BaUynacargy,  Tullyvin,  Li^gannon, 
Belturbet,  Ballyconnell,  Cloughoutghter,  Kil- 
more,  Lismore,  and  Camett,  near  Crossdoney; 
at  'i\)na,:çh,  and  íiallinrinke,  neat  Lough  Sheelin; 
at  Kilnacrott,  Longhramor,  and  Mulagh;  at 
Tonrageo,  now  Bailebaroagh,  and  at  Miiíf,  neai 
KIngácourt,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  castles 
stil  1  roínain.  The  O' Reillys  are  stiil  extreraely 
numerous,  being  estimated  at  about  2J,0j0  per- 
sons  of  the  name  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

The  chiefs  andclans  of  Brefney,  and  the  terri- 
tórios they  possessed  in  the  twelfch  century, 
aro,  according  to  GDugan,  as  follows: 

1  0'lvUAiiíG,  or  ORourke,  who  is  designated 
b}''  ODugan  Ardrig/i Bz-eifne  as  huari smacht^ 
that  is,  chief  king  of  Brefney  of  lastin<r  sway, 
and  to  whom,  he  states,  the  rents  or  tributes  of 
Connuught  were  paid. 

2.  OlUGiiALLAittii, or 0"Eeilly, chief ofMuia- 
ter  Maoilmordha,  designated  as — 

"  TTead  chief  of  fierce  conflicts, 
0'Reilly  of  tho  red  arms  or  síiields." 

3.  Mac  TiGiiKBNAiíir,or  the  MacTiernans,  also 
rendered  Mac  Kiernan,  and  by  some  anglicised 
to  Masterton  Avho  were  chiefs  of  '1  eHacíi  Dun- 
chada.  signifying  the  tribe  or  territory  of  Doa 
ogh,  so  called  from  one  of  their  chiefs,  a  namo 
which  has  becn  made  Tuilaghonoho,  npw  the 
barony  of  TuUyhunco,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
Mac  Tiernan  is  designated  as  "  the  true  defender 
of  valiant  chiefs.''  The  Mac  Kiernans  are  still 
very  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Cavin  and 
Leitrim,  and  several  of  their  chiefs  are  mention- 
ed in  the  course  of  our  annals. 

4.  MAcSAaMiiRADiiAiN.  de?ignated  "abondof 
strength,"  Avho  was  chief  ofTêllachEachach,or 
Eochaidh.  which  signifies  of  the  tribe  or  terri- 
tory of  Eocaidh,  so  called  from  one  of  their 
chiefs,  and  now  the  barony  of  Tullaghagh, 
county  of  Cavan.  This  name  is  now  gcnerally 
made  Mac  Gauran,  and  by  some  anglicised,  or 
rathcr  translated,  Somers,  from  the  word 
/Sa^nJirad/i,  which  sisrnifles  sumnier.  The  Mac 
Gaurans  in  modern  times  are  very  numerous  in 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 

5  Mac  CoNSííAMir A,  chief  of  Clan  Cionnaith, 
or  Clau  Kenny,  now  known  as  the  Muintir 
Kenny  mountains,  and  adjoining  districts.  near 
Lough  Allen,  in  the  parish  of'  Innismagrath, 
county  of  Ltíitrim  This  name  has  been  angli- 
cised to  Ford,  and  there  aro  several  of  the  cían 
still  in  those  districts. 

6.  Mac  CAOAoiiAiisr,  chief  of  Clan  Fearmaighe, 
a  district  south  of  Dartry,  and  in  the  present 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  county  of  Leitrim.  ThiB 
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natne  has  "been  anglicised  Cogan  or  Coggan. 
0"'Brien,  iii  his  dictionary,  at  tha  word  Eagan, 
States  that  the  Mac  Egans  were  cliiefá  of  OJan- 
fearamuigbo  in  Brefiiey;  henco  Mac  CAgadliain 
and  Muc  Eagaia  may  probably  have  beeu  the 
eaine  c!aa. 

7.  Mao  ,  Barchaidh,  which  0'Brian  writes 
Mac  Dorchuigiie,  chief  of  Kinol  Laachain,  a 
district  in  the  barony  of  Mohill,  county  ofLeit- 
rim,  which  luay  probably  bo  traced  in  the  name 
of  the  tovvnland  of  Laheen.  This  uaino  lias 
been  by  some  anglicised  to  Darcy. 

8.  Mac  Flannciiadiia,  of  the  racc  of  Ith,  a 
name  rcnderedinto  Mac  Glancy,  who  was  chief 
of  JDartraidhe,  or  Daríry,  an  ancient  territory 
co-extensive  wlth  the  present  barony  of  Eoss- 
clogher,  in  Leitrlin. 

9.  OFixVX  and  0'0sakbiiaill,  or  0'CarroIl, 
who  wero  chiefs  of  Oalraighe,  a  district  adjoinlag 
Dartry,  In  the  present  barony  of  Droinahaire, 
county  of  Lsicrim,  and  wliich  appears  to  have 
comptchended  an  adjoinlng  porlion  of  Sligo, 
neav  the  present  parisíi  of  Calry,  iu  that  county. 
This  district  compriscd  the  pariáhes  of  Drtim- 
leaso  and  Kil'ftrgy  in  Leitiim,  with  part  of  the 
parish  of  Cah-y  in  Sligo. 

10  Mac  MAorLroSA,cliief of Magh  Breacraighc, 
B  district  ori  the  borders  of  Lcitrim  and  Long- 
ford. 

11..  M.vc  Fioxbuair,  or  Flnnerar,  chief  of 
Muinter  Greadain,  or  Gearadhain,  a  district  in 
the  Southern  pv^rt  of  Leitrím. 

12.  Mao  íí agiixaill,  or  Mac  Rannall,  a  name 
anglicised  to  Eeynolds,  were  chiefs  of  Muin- 
ter Eoluis.  Tliis  territory  was  sometimes 
called  Cionmacni  of  Moyrein,  and  comprised 
almost  the  whole  of  the  present  baronias  of 
Leitriín,  Mohill  and  Carrygallcn,  in  the  county 
of  LeiMiin,  with  aportionõf  the  north  of  Long- 
ford.  Tliey  were  of  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna 
Bory,  and  of  tiio  same  stock  as  the  0'Ferrals, 
princes  of  Anally,  or  Longford.  They  had 
castles  nt  Binn,  Leitrim  and'Lough  Scur. 

18.  OXLvoíLMiADnAioii,  orCMulvey,  chief  of 
Magti  Nelse,  or  Nisi,  a  district  which  lay  along 
the  Shiinnon  in  the  west  of  Leitrim,  neár  Oar- 
rick-on-Shannon. 

14.  Mac  Bradaigh,  orMac  Brady.  Thb  Mac 
Bradys,  sometimes  called  0'Brady8,  are  given 
by  Mac  Geoghegan  as  a  branch  of  the  0'Carrolls, 
chiefs  of  Caíry,  a  territory  in  Leitrim,  in  the 
barony  of  Dromahaire,  as  already  exp'ained  in 
the  preceding  part  of  tiiis  article;  and  they  are, 
in  fact,  ofien  called  0'Carro!s  at  tlie  present 
day,  particularly  by  persous  spcaking  in  Iri^b, 
who  designate  them  Caroollaghs.  The  Mac 
Bradys  are  cxtremely  numerous  ia  the  county 
of  Cavan,  particularly  in  the  barony  of  Longh- 
tce.  Baron  Thomas  Brady,  a  distinguished 
field  marshal  for  many  years  in  the  Austrian 
Service,  and  wlio  died  at  Vienna  in  1827,  was  a 
Dativo  of  the  county  of  Cavan. 

15.  The  Mac  Gobiiains,  Mac-an-Ghobhains, 
or  0'Gobhains,  a  name  which  has  been  anglicis- 
ed to  Smith,  are  very  numerous  in  the  county 
of  Cavan,  particularly  in  the  parishes  of  Lavey, 
Laragh  and  Killinkere  The  Mac  Gowans  are 
also  very  numerous  in  Rpssinver,  in  the  county 
of  Leitrím,  as  explained  in  the  section  on  Dala- 
radia,  or  county  of  Down  The  Mac  Gowans 
are  of  the  race  of  Ir,  or  Clanna  Rory.  Many  of 
the  name  have  proved  theír  distinguished 
descent,  being  remarkable  for  grcat  strength 
and  bravery,  and  having  been  chiefs  of  gallow- 
glasses  under  the  CReillys.  The  Mac  Gowans 
were  originally  aclan  in  Dalaradla,  or  the  county 
oí  Down,  and  in  early  times  produced  many 
•minent  ecclesiastícs,  loarned  men  and  poeta, 


too  numerous  to  bo  boro  irientioned ;  and  in 
modern  timos  there  aro  families  of  the  name  of 
Smith  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  siipposed  of 
English  descent,  who  may  trace  tholr  descent 
from  tho  Milcsian  Mac  Gowans 

16.  Mac  Gilladuibii,  or  Mac  Gilldnff.  In  our 
aanals,  at  the  year  1852,  Manus  Mac  Giolladuib^i 

Í3  mentioned  as  chief  of  Tealhich  Gatrbheitl», 
now  the  barony  of  Tailygarvey,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan. 

17.  Mac  TAicnLAion,  or  Mac  Tíilly.  The  Mao 
Tullys  were  chiefs  of  a  district  compriáing  tho 
greater  part  of  the  purish  of  Drung,  in  tho 
barony  ofTullygarvoy. 

18.  Mag  Cabes,  a  clan  originally  from  Monag- 
han,  but  settled  for  many  centuries,  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  where  they  are  very  nume- 
rous, particularly  in  the  baroiíiesof  Tullygarvey 
and  Clankee.  The  Mac  Cabes  wore  a  warliko 
clan,  and  aro  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Boolc 
of  Cavan  as  commanders  of  battle  axe  men 
nnder  the  0'Reillys,  ia  their  wars  with  the  Eng- 
lish ofthe  Pale 

19.  The  0'Siisridans,  an  anc-ient  clan  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  and  still  numerous,  particu- 
larly in  tho  barony  of  Clanmahon  Of  this  c'au 
were  soveral  pcrsons  distinguisljed  in  the  litor- 
ary  world  for  the  most  briiliant  abililies,  as  tho 
Kev.  Dr.  Tliomas  Sheridan,  presitieut  of  tho 
great  schobl  of  Cavan,  the  friend  and  favorito 
companion  of  Dean  Swift,  and  distinginshod  for 
his  great  wit  and  talents;  Thomas  Sheridan, 
his  son,  a  celebrated  actor,  and  anthor  of  an 
English  Dictionary  and  otber  works,  and 
liichard  Brinsiey  Sheridan,  the  son  of  Thomas, 
well  known  for  his  splendid  genius,  and  one  of 
the  most  emiuent  men  of  his  ago  as  an  orator, 
dramatist  and  poet.  Many  otber  mcmbers  of 
this  family  have  also  been  highly  distinguished 
in  the  literary  world 

20.  The  CCoRRYS,  or  0'Currys.  given  in  tho 
Map  of  Ortelius  as  a  clan  In  Cavan,  in  tho 
barony  of  Tullygarvey.  They  were  located 
about  the  placo  afterwards  called  Cootehill.  Of 
this  family  was  James  Currj'",  M.D.,  tlie  cele- 
brated writer  on  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland, 

21.  The  0'Clery8,  or  Çlarkcs,  a  branch  of  tho 
0'Clerys  of  Connaught  and  Doncgal.  and  of  tho 
same  stock  as  tho  celebrated  autbors  of  tho 
Annals  of  the  Four  Mastcrs,  numerous  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  particularly  In  tlio  laronies  of 
Tullygarvey  and  Clankee. 

22.  Tlie  C)T)aly8  and  0'Mulligan%  clans  in 
the  countvof  Cavan,  who  were  hercditary  barda 
to  the  0'Èeillys. 

23.  The  FiTZPATRTCKS,  annmcrous  clan  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  chieíiy  located  in  the  baronies 
of  Tullyhunco  and  Loughtec.  They  wero 
originally  of  the  Fitzpatricks  of  0>-}=óry,  but 
have  been  settled  for  a  long  period  in  the  county 
of  Cavan. 

24.  The  FiTZsniONS,  a  numerous  clan  in  tho 
county  of  Cavan,  chiefly  in  the  barony  óf  Castlo* 
rahan,  who  came  originally  from  tijo  English 
Pale,  being  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  but 
have  been  long  located  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2õ.  The  CFariíellys,  a  numerous  clan,  par- 
ticularly in  the  parish  of  MuKagli,  county  of 
Cavan. 

26.  Soveral  othor  clans  settled  in  considerablo 
numbors  in  various  parts  of  the  county  of 
Cavan,  as  tho  0'Murrays,  Mac  Donnells  0'- 
Conaghtys.OConnolls,  Mac  Manuseíí.0'Lynche8, 
Mac  "Giiligans,  OFays,  Mac  Gaffueys,  Mac 
Ilughs,  O  Dolans,  CDroms,  &c. 

27,  Several  clans  in  the  county  of  Leitrin^ 
not  mentioned  by  O^Dugan,  as  tho  Mac  Gloina 
of  llossinver,   tho   Mac  Ferguses,  hereditary 
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erênacTis  of  tho  churches  of  Rossinver,  and 
whosô  natne  luis  been  angliciscd  to  Fcrguson, 
tlie  0'Cuirnins,  an  ancienTclau  in  the  burõny  of 
Droinalmire,  and  many  ofwhoiii  were  celebratcd 
-  bards  and  historians,  tlie  Mac  Kennys,  cr 
Keaneys;  the  Mac  Cartans,  0'Murrays  and 
0'Meehans,  aro  albo  numerous  in  thecounty 
ofLeitrim. 

SlL  MUEEDAIGH. 

This  tcrritory  was  so  callcd  from  the  descend- 
ants  of  Muredach  Mael-lethan,  a  king  of  (Jon- 
naught  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  century, 
who  died  A.  D.  700,  who  was  sprung  from  the 
above-nained  Brian,  sonof  Eocaidh  Muigh-me- 
doa,  king  of  Connaught.  They  became  the  chief 
brancU  of  lhe  Ui  Briíiin  race,  and  possessed  the 
greatcr  ijart  of  Connaught,  but  ■svere  chiefly 
located  in  the  territory  now  forming  the 
county  of  Iloscomnion,  and  lience  the  term 
Siol  Murray  Avas  applied  to  tbat  territory. 

The  OOoNORS  of  Connaught  were  the  head 
chiefs  of  Sil  Muredaigh,and  took  their  namc  from 
Conchobhar,  or  Condr,  who  was  king  of  Con- 
nadght  in  the  tenth  century.  Tlie  name  Ua 
Conchobhair,  prononnced  Concoovar,  is  derived 
from  Ou  or  Oon,  which  figuratively  signiíies  a 
warrior,  and  CoòJiair  aiá ;  hence  it  signiíies  a 
helping  warrior.  Teige,  king  of  Connaught,  in 
the  bc%inning  of  the  eleventh  century,  who 
died  A.  D.  Iu80,  and  was  called  Tadhg  an  eich 
ghil,  or  Teige  of  the  White  Steed,  was  the  first 
who  took  the  name  of  0'Conor,  from  Concovar, 
or  Conor,  his  grandfather,  king  of  Connaught. 
Between  the  fourth  and  eightli  ccnturies  four- 
teen  of  the  race  of  Ui  Fiaclirach  were  kings 
of  Connaught,  as  stated  la  the  section  on 
Novth  Connaught,  and  two  or  thvee  of  the 
0'Roui-kes  were  kings  of  Connaught  in  tiie 
tenth  century.  Wilh  these  exceptions,  the 
ancestors  of  the  0'Conors  of  the  race  of  Ui 
Briuín  and  Siol  Murray,  and  the  0'Conors 
thcmselves,  held  the  sovereignty  of  Connaught 
from  the  5th  to  the  lõtli  century,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  1000  years,  and  two  of  them 
became  monarchs  of  Ireíand  in  the  12th  century, 
namely,  Tordelbach,  and  his  son,  Euaidri  O'- 
Conor,  who  was  the  last  Milesian  monarch  of 
Ireland.  Torlogh  0'Conor,  called  Tordelbach 
Mor,  or  Torlogh  the  Great,  was  many  years 
king  of  Connaught,  and  afterwards  monarch  of 
Ireland  for  twenty  years,  from  A,  D.  1136  to 
1156.  Euaidri  or  Roderick  0'Conor,  his  son, 
"was  the  last  Milesian  monarch  of  Ireland,  and 
after  having  reigned  cighteen  years,  abdicated 
the  throne  A.  D.  1184,  in  consequence  of  the 
English  invasion,  and  retired  to  the  monastery 
of  Cong,  in  May  o,  where,  after  a  religions  seclu- 
Bion  ofthirteen  years,  he  died,  on  Sunday  the 
27th  of  November,  A.  D.  1181,  in  the  S2nd  year 
of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the  same  sepulchre 
"wlth  his  father,  in  thecathedral  of  Clonmacnois. 
According  to  Dr,  0'Conor,  king  Torlogh  0'Conor 
was  thrico  married.  His  first  wife  was  Taltenia, 
daughter  of  Murtogh  0'Melaghlin,  kingof  Meath; 
his  second  was  Dervorgilla,  daughter  of  Donald 
CMelaghlin,  princc  of  Meath,  and  his  third  was 
Duvcola,  daughter  of  Mulrooney  Mac  Dermott, 
prince  of  Moyhirg.  By  his  last  wife  he  had 
a  son,  Cathal  Crobhderg  0'Conoi-,  the  famous 
king  of  Connaught  bó  often  mentioned  in  thô 
Irish  Annals.  The  0'ConoTS,  kings  of  Con- 
naught, had  royal  residencies  at  Cruachan,  near 
Elphin,  and  at  Cluan  Fraeich,  near  Tulsk,  in 
Eoscommon ;  also  at  Dunmore,  in  Gaiway,  and 
at  Cong  in  May  o,  and  many  castles  in  various 


parts  of  Connaught.  Tho  ancient  kings  of  Con 
naught  were  inaugurated  at  Cruachan,  neal 
Elphin,  but  it  appcars  from  our  annals  that 
in  after  times  the  OConors  M-ere  inaugurated  as 
kings  of  Connaught  at  the  Hill  of  Carn  Fraeich, 
near  Tulsk,  in  Eoscommon.  The  0'Conors 
held  their  rauk  as  kings  of  Connaught  dowu  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  in  the  16th  century.  In 
the  Memoirs  of  Charles  0'Conor  of  Belengar,  it 
is  stated,  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  two  head  chiefs  of  the  CConors, 
namely,  Torlogh  Eoe,  and  Torlogh  Donn,  hav- 
ing contended  for  the  lordship  of  Siol  Murray, 
agreed  to  divide  the  territory  betwecn  them. 
The  fivmilics  descended  from  Torlogh  Dona 
called  themsclves  0'Conors  iJcn,  or  the  Brown, 
and  the  destendants  of  Torlogh  Eoe  called 
íhemselves  O^ConnorsEoe.òxihaRe.di.  Another 
branch  of  the  0'Connors  got  great  possessions 
in  the  county  of  Sligo,  and  were  styied  the  O' 
Conors  Sligo. 

The  OConnors  are  thus  designated  in  the 
topographical  põem  of  CDugan,  written  in  tho 
fourteenth  century : 

"  The  kings  of  the  hosts  that  refuse  nought 
Are  at  great  Cruachan  of  lhe  fair  grassy  plains, 
Which  refuse  not  abundant  fruits 
To  the  tribe  of  Clan  Conor. 

"The  nndisputed  patrimony  of  this  race, 
"VV  as  Siol  Murray  of  broad  raths. 
A  warlike  tribe  defended 
The  illustrious  kings  of  Cruachan." 

The  O  Conors  at  the  present  day  are  very 
numerous. 

The  following  chiefs  and  clans  in  Eoscommon 
and  Gaiway,  the  territories  possessed  by  them 
in  the  twelfth  century,  liave  been  collected  as 
follows  from  0'Dugan's  Topography,  and  other 
sources : 

Mac  Diarmada  or  Mac  Dermott.  The  Mao 
Dermotts  derive  Iheir  descent  from  the  same 
ancestor  as  the  0'Conors,  kings  of  Connaught, 
namely,  from  Teige  of  the  White  Steed,  kingof 
Connaught  in  the  llth  century,  and  therefore 
are  a  branch  of  the  CConors.  This  Teige  had 
a  son  named  Maelruanaidh,  the  progenitor  of 
the  Mac  Dermotts,  hence  their  tribe  name  was 
Clan  Maolruanaidh,  or  Clan  Mulrooney.  Diar- 
maid,  grandson  of  Mulrooney,"  was  the  head  of 
the  clan  in  the  12th  century,  and  died  A.  D. 
1165,  and  from  him  they  took  tne  name  of  Mac 
Dermott.  The  Mac  Dermotts  had  the  title  of 
princes  of  Moylurg,  Tir  Oilill,  TirTuathail,  Air- 
teach  and  Clan  Cuain. 

Moylurg,  called  Magh  Luirg  an  Daghda,  in 
0'Dugan,  signifies  the  Plain  of  the  Track  of 
Daghda,  and  got  its  name  from  Daghda,  one  of 
theTuath  De  Danann kings.  This  tea-ritory  com- 
prised  the  Plains  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of 
Eoscommon,  consisting  of  some  of  the  finest 
landa  in  Ireland,  and  famous  for  their  fertility 
and  beauty.  Tir  Oilill  is  now  the  barony  of 
Tirrerill  in  Sligo.  Airtcach,  a  district  in  Eos- 
common, near  Lough  Gara,  on  the  borders  of 
Sligo  and  Mayo.  Clan  Cuain  was  a  district  in 
the  north  of  the  barony  of  Carra,  county  of 
Mayo.  Tir  Tuathail  was  a  district  in  the  barony 
of  Boyle,  bordering  on  Leitrim  and  Sligo,  to- 
wards  Lough  Allen  ;  thus  Mac  Dermotfs  terri- 
tórios comprised  the  present  barony  of  Boyle, 
in  lhe  bounty  of  Eoscommon,  together  with 
Tirerrill  in  Sligo,  and  Clan  Cuain  in  Mayo,  at 
Castlebar,  which  comprised  the  present  parishes 
of  Islandeady,  Turlough,  and  Breaffy. 

The  Mac  Dermotts  had  their  chief  fortress  at 
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the  Eock  of  Lough  Kcy,  on  an  island  in  Lough 
Key,  near  Boyic,  íukI  thcy  heid  the  liigh  aud 
honorablo  oiiice  of  hereditary  marshals  oi  Ouu- 
naught,  the  duUcá  attached  to  which  were  to 
raise  and  regidatethe  miiitary  forces,  aud  to  pre- 
paro them  for  battle  as  commandLVs-ia-ciiicf, 
also  to  pro  idè  u£  the  inauguratiou  of  the  O'- 
Conors  as  kings  of  íJonnaught,  and  to  proc  aim 
their  clectiou.  They  held  their  raak  as  lords  of 
Moylurg,  down  to  the  reign  of  Edzabetti,  and 
contiderabio  po:seSaions  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Õromwoiriaii  wurs,  when  their  estatos  were 
coníiscated ;  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  of  ali 
the  Miiesian  cliiefs,  the  Mac  Dermotts  alone 
have  retaiaed  their  title  of  prince,  as  the  Jlao 
Dermott  is  to  this  day  recognized  as  prince  of 
Coolavin,  in  the  couuty  of  Sligo,  holding  a 
part  of  the  hereditary  possessions  of  his  ancos- 
tors.  Thero  are  several  famiiies  of  the  Mac 
Dermotts  iíi  Connaught  at  the  present  day. 
The  Mac  Donoghs,  of  whona  an  accoiínt  lias 
been  givcn  in  the  seciion  on  i^orth  Connaught, 
were  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Dermotts,  and  lords 
of  Tircrrill  and  Corran  in  Sligo.  It  may  be 
observed  that  ODugan  gives  the  foUowing  as 
the  ancient  chiefs  of  iMoylurg,  before  the  lime 
of  the  Mac  Dermotts.  He  designates  them  thus : 

"  The  ariQient  chief  of  Moylurg  of  abundance, 
Mac  Eoach  (or  Mac  Iveogli),  Mac  Maen  the 

Great 
And  Mac  Riabhaigh   (or  Mac  Eevy),  of  effi- 
cient  forces." 

Ui  Mani  and  Ui  Fiaoeaoh  Aidni. 

1.  0'CELLAiGn,  or  OKelly.  The  name  0'- 
Cellaigh  is  derived  from  one  of  their  ancestors, 
Ceallach,  a  celebrated  chi^íí"  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  0"Kellys  are  a  brauch  of  tire  Clan  Colla^ 
of  Orgiail  in  Ulster,  and  of  the  same  descent  as 
the  Maguircs,  lords  of  Fcrmanagh,  the  xMao 
Mahons,  lords  of  Mouaghan,  the~  0"Hanlons, 
chiefs  of  Oliior  in  Armagh,  and  some  othcr 
clans,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  given  in 
the  note  on  OrghiaUa.  In  the  4th  century 
Mani  Mor,  or  Mani  the  Great,  a  chief  of  the 
Clan  CoUa,  having  collected  his  forces  in  Org- 
hiaUa, on  the  borders  of  the  present  counties  of 
Tyrone,  Monaglian  and  Armagh,  marched  to 
Connaught,  and  having  conquered  a  colouy  of 
the  Firbolgs,  who  possessed  the  territory  called 
Magh  Seiti-ohineoil,  expelled  the  Firboigs,  and 
to  that  territory,  which  was  possessed  by  his  pos- 
terity,  hc  gave  the  name  Ui  Mani,  M^hich  has 
been  laãnised  to  IT;/  Mania  and  I  Mania. 
This  extensivo  territory  comprised  a  great  part 
of  South  Connaught,  in  the -present  county  of 
Gaiway,  and  was  afterv/ards  extended  beyond 
the  ri  ver  Suck  to  the  Shannon,  in  the  south  of 
Eoscommon,  and  comprised  the  baronies  of 
Baliymoo,  Tiaquin,  KiUian  and  Kilconnel,  with 
part  of  Clonmacnoon  in  Gaiway,  and  tho  barony 
of  Athlone  in  Koscommon.  The  0'Kellys  were 
princes  of  Ui  Mani.  lly  Mania  is  thus  describ- 
ed  by  0"Dugan : 

"  A  great  division  of  Connaught  is  that  plain, 
Of  Ui  Mani  of  vast  assemblies. 
Extending  from  the  Shannon  of  fairy  streams 
To  Cnoc  Meadh  of  the  great  kings." 


The  O^Kellys  held  the  office  of  high  treasur- 
ers  of  Connaught,  and  the  Mac  Dermotts  that  of 
marshals,  Ta"dhg  or  Teige  0"Kelly,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  under  Brian  Boroimhe  at  the 
battle  of  Olontarf.    The  0'Kellys  had  castles  at 


Anghrim,  Garbally,  Galla^,  Monivea,  Moy- 
lough,  Mullaghmore  and  Aghrane,  now  Oastle- 
Keiíy,  in  the  county  of  Gaiway,  and  at  Athlone, 
Alhieaguo,  Corbeg,  Gàiy  and  Sícryne,  in  the 
couuty  of  Eoscommon.  The  chieis  of  the  O  - 
Keiiys  were  inaugurated  at  Clontuskert,  about 
íive  miles  from  Eyrecourí,  in  tlw  ccunty  of 
Gaiway  and  held  their  rank  as  princes  of  Ui 
Main    to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 

iJ.  Mac  OiREACiiTAiGii,  or  Mac  Oiraghty,  a 
name  anglioised  Mac  Geraghty,  or  Geraghty, 
descended  from  the  same  stock  as  the  0'Gouors, 
kings  of  Connaught. 

"Mac  Oiraghty  of  the  Steeds  was  the  ruling 
chief, 
Of  Muintir  Eodniv  of  rightfnl  laws— 
Afearless  warrior  as  he  ranged  the  woods." 

Mac  Oiraghty,  chief  of  Clan  Toraaltaigh.  Tho 
districts  of  Cian  Tomaltaigh  and  Muintir 
Koduiv,  were  situated  in  the  barony  of  Eos- 
common, county  of  Eoscommcm.  When  de- 
prived  of  their  territórios,  some  of  tlie  clan 
settled  in  Mayo  and  Sligo,  and  are  to  this  day 
the  chief  possessors  of  the  island  of  Inis  Murray, 
olf  the  coast  of  Sligo,  tlieir  having,  it  is  said, 
given  name  to  the  isiand  from  theirformer  title 
as  head  chiefs  of  Siol  Murray,  and  are  still 
governed  by  a  chief  of  tlie  tribo  As  a  remark- 
able  circuinstanco  connected  with  the  Mac 
Oiraghtys  who  reside  at  Croagh  Patrick  in 
Mayo,  an  antique  bell  is  kept  by  them,  and  is 
traditionally  stated  to  have  been  one  of  those 
used  by  St.  Patrick. 

3.  OTiNKACiifA,  or  OTeenaghtys,  chiefs  of 
Clan  Conmaigh  and  Clan  Marchadha,  districta 
in  the  two  half  baronies  of  Ballymóe,  in  tho 
counties  of  Eoscommon  and  Gaiway.  Two 
distinct  chiefs  of  the  OTeenaghtys  are  given  by 
O  Dtigan,  one  of  Clan  Murrogh,  and  the  other 
of  Clan  Conway ;  the  former  being  designated 
*' Chief  of  Cían  Murrogh  of  the  Champions." 
0'Feenaghty,  chiefs  of  Clan  Conway,  had  their 
castle  at  Dunamon,  near  the  river  Suck,  in  the 
county  of  Eoscommon. 

4.  Ò^Falla-miiain,  or  OTallons,  chiefs  of 
Clan  Ualach,  a  district  in  the  barony  of  Ath- 
lone, in  the  county  of  Eoscommon,  comprising 
the  padshes  of  Cam  and  Dysart,  and  had  a 
castle  at  Milito wn.  The  O  Fallons  were  origin- 
ally  chiefs  in  Westmeath  near  Athlone.  By 
0'Dugan  they  are  designated  in  terms  which 
may  be  thus  translated : 

"  The  0'Fallon3  who  marched  with  force 
Were  chiefs  of  Clan  Uadach  of  wine  banquets, 
Men  who  let  not  their  spears  decay. 
Of  those  are  the  freeborn  clans." 

5.  CBiEN,  or  0'Beirnes,  chiefs  of  Mura  O'' 
Mannachain,  otherwise  called  Tir  Briuin-na- 
Sionna,  or  Tir  Briune  of  the  Shannon.  This 
territory  lay  along  the  Shannon,  in  the  barony 
of  Ballintobber,  in  Eoscommon,  comprising  .the 
parishes  of  Kilmore  of  the  Shannon,  Cloonaff, 
Aughrim  and  Kilumod,  extending  nearly  to 
Elphin. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  0'Eeirnes  are 
of  a  different  race  from  the  0'Eyrnes  of  Wick- 
low. 

6.  0'Mannachain,  or  0'Monnaghan,  was  also 
a  chief  on  the  same  territory  as  0'Beirne. 

T.  OHainlidhií,  or  0'iIaiileys,  chiefs  of  Kinel 
Dobhtha,  a  large  district  in  the  barony  of  Ballin- 
tobber, county  of  Roscommon,  along  the  Shan' 
non. 
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8.  Mac  BiiAKAf^,  or  Mac  Brcennan,  somc- 
tirnes  iiirtdo  0'Iii'aniinD,  and  OMaeln  icLil,  or 
CMalvihU,  fe(>rnetiine3.ang!ici3ed  lo  Mulviíle 
arííl  Mitcheil.  The  MufBreunans  and  0'Miilvi 
hils  \vt're  chiefs  of  Corça  Achlann,  a  larga 
district  aiijoining  Kinel-Doblitha,  in  the  larony 
of  Koseomnion.  Tliis  district  formed  part  uf 
the  Tua! ha  in  which  was  situated  the  Sliove 
Eaun  Mountain. 

9.  OFlaknagaiít,  or  0*FJanTiagans,  chiefs 
of  Clan  Cithail,  a  terrifcory  ín  the  barony  of 
Rosco  mm  011,  north  of  EJ[>bin.  0'Aíaolmor;  ha, 
0'Gartliaidh,  or  0'Cai'thy,  and  OMucthroiíi, 
were  also  subordinate  chiêfá  of  Clan  CHthail. 

"  Foiír  aclive  chieftains 
Knleíl  over  the  Clan  Cathail. 
Kins    en  who  have  not  been  dispraised 
x\re  these  four  whom  we  enuraerate. 

"OT^ahagan,  cbicf  of  the  territory, 
0'Mu!inora  whom  I  praise ; 
With  cheerfiiíness  they  vrere  still  supported 
By  the  blithe  0'Carthy  and  0'Muroiu/' 

10.  0'Maolbi?enn'ain',  a  name  angliciscd  to 
0'MHlrcnan,  were  chiefs  of  Clan  Concliol;liaii\ 
C>r  Clan  Conor,  a  district  In  the  barony  of  lios- 
coinmou,  near  Cruachan ;  they  are  thus  desig- 
nated  ly  O  Dugan: 

**  0'Mnlbrenan  of  renown, 
Was  chief  of  C!an  Oonor  of  tho  fertile  plains, 
Their  nien  above  ali  others  I  record, 
They  are  of  the  tribo  of  Clan  Catbail."   • 

11.  O  Catiialain-,  chief  of  Clan  Fogartalgh. 
0'Maonaigh,  or  0'Mceneys,  sometimes  marle 
0'Mooneys,  'vore  chiefs  of  Cia»  Murthuilc. 
Clan  Fognrtaigh  and  Clan  Murtluiile  Avere  dis- 
tricts  in  Ballintobber,  county  of  Eoscoinmon. 
OCathalain  and  0'Mooney  are  thus  mentioned 
in  O  Dugan : 

*'  OCathalain  is  the  chartered  chief 
Of  Ch\n  Fogarty  of  the  grassy  plains, 
And  powerful  are  bis  conqneving  forces; 
Chief  ofCian  Marthuile  is  0'Mooney.'» 

12.  0'Conceanaix,  or  0'Concannon,  chief  of 
TJi  Diarrnada.  a  district  on  the  borders  of  lios 
common  and  Galway,  in  the  baronies  of  Atblono 
and  Baliymoe  The  OConcannons  are  thaa 
montioned  in  CDugan: 

"  The  Ui  Eliarmada  of  protecting:  men, 
Their  lieroos  are  kinsmen  to  kings. 
Governor  of  lhe  territory 
Is  0'Concanain,  its  undisputed  chief.'» 

13.  'Mac  MuRcnAonA,  or  Mac  Murrogb, 
Bometimes  angliciscd  to  Mac  Morrow,  a  chief 
of  Clan  Tomaltaigh,  l.i  Eoscommon,  of  which 
Mac  Oiraghty  was  also  chief. 

14.  0'Floinn,  or  OFlynn,  chief  of  Siol  Maol- 
rnain,  a  large  district  in  the  barony  of  Ballin- 
tobber, connty  of  Roscommon,  in  whirdi  lay 
Slieve  Ui  Fhlõinn,  or  OTIynn  s  Monntain,and 
whicn  comprised  tlie  parishesof  Killkeevan  and 
Kiltiillagh.  and  also  part  of  the  parish  of  Bally- 
nakill,  in  tlie  barony  of  Baliymoe,  county  of 
Galway.  OAtaolinuaidh,  or  0'Mulloy,  is  also 
given  as  a  chief  over  Clan  Taidhg,  or  CÍan  Teige, 
In  the  f^ame  district. 

15.  CEoTiir.AiN,  chiefs  of  ColU  Fothaidh,  a 
districi  on  tho  borders  of  Eoscommon  and 
Mflyo. 

16.  CSoAixnGiL,  or  Mac  Sgathgil,  chief  of 


Corça  Mogha,  a  district  which  comprír^cd  thl 
pari  ih  of  Kilkeeran,  in  the  barony  of  Kibian, 
county  of  Galway.  0'Broin,  iíngiit;ls\'d  to  Burns, 
was  chief  of  Lough  Gealgosa,  a  district  aiijoining 
Corça  Mdglia. 

17.  OTalciiaratx, chief  ofConmalcno  Cuilc, 
a  di-trict  in  the  barony  of  Càire,  county  of  Gal- 
way. 

18.  0'Cadiila,  or  0'CaAvlcy,  chief  of  Con- 
macni  Ma;a,  now  the  barony  of  Baliyuahinch, 
in  the  county  of  Galway. 

19.  Mao  Coxi:oí,  or  Mac  Canroy,  chief  of 
Gno  Mor,  and  Ollaidhnidh,  chief  ofGno  Beag;, 
di>tricts  wliich  iay  along  tho  westcrn  banks  of 
Lough  Corrib,  beiween  that  lake  aiid  the  bay 
of  Galway,  in  tlie  barony  of  Moyculion,  county 
of  Galway,    ODugansays: 

"  Mac  Conroy  possesses  in  peace 
Gno  Mor  of  the  numerous  harbors." 

20.  Mac  A^ediia,  or  Mac  Ilví^h,  called  also 
Hughes,  chief  of  Clan  Co<graidh,  a  district  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Lough  Coriib.  thus  desigaat- 
by  O  Dugan  : 

"The  race  of  Mac  Acdha  on  tho  eastern  sido 
Of  the  extensivo  plain  of  Clan  Co  gry, 
An  active  liost  from  tho  pbjin  of  Medha, 
Mild  and  hospitable  are  their  tribos." 

21.  0'Flatiii}Eiitaigii,  or  OTIahertj^anamo 
derived  from  Fvait'L  a  chief  or  hcro,  and  bôdr- 
tuch,  of  úoQÚs ;  hence  it  inay  f-ignify  a  cirief  of 
lioble  deeds.  They  are  styled  by  O  Dugan 
chiefs  of  Muintir  Mvirchadlia,  iiow  tiie  barony 
of  Clare,  county  of  Galway.  Li  the  loih  century 
Ihey  were  expelled  from  tliii  tenilory  by  the 
English,  aml  liaving  settled  on  the  oílicr  side  of 
Lough  Corrib,  got"extensive  possessions  there 
in  tiie  barony  of  Moycullen,  aniwcre  thenco 
stj^led  lords  of  lar  Conacht,  or  West  Cor.naugiit. 
They  had  the  chief  naval  command  aboiut  Lough 
Corrib,  on  the  islands  of  which  they  had  castles. 
They  are  thus  designated  by  O  Dugan : 

•'Clan  Murcadha  of  the  fortress  ol'  ho?pitality 
Was  governed  by  tlie  Clan  Fiahorty  of  swords, 
"VVho  from  tlie  shout  of  bartle  woukl  not  flee; 
To  them  belongs  the  regulalion  of  the  fair 
ports. 

22.  O^Heidiiin,  or  Ollcyne,  sometimes  angU 
cised  to  líynes.  0'Heyne'was  styled  prlnce  ol 
Ui  Fiachra  Aid-hni,  so  called  m  being  of  tho 
race  of  Ui  Fiachra.  Tho  territory  of  Ui 
Fiachra  Aidhni,  a'so  caFed  South  Ui"Fin,chra, 
was  co-extensive  Avith  the  diocese  of  Kilmac- 
duagh,  and  comprised  the  boronv  of  Kiltartan, 
and  parts  of  the  baronies  of  i)iinkei;in  and 
Loughroa,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  The  0'- 
Ileynes  were  descended  from  Guairi  Aidhne,  a 
king  of  Connanght  in  the  seventh  century,  who 
is  cèlebrated  by  ali  the  ancieiít  anna'Í3ts'for  bis 
hospit-a'ity  to  ali  classes,  and  charity  to  the  poor ; 
heneo  it  "passed  into  a  proverb,  in  speaking  of 
an  hospitable  person,  that  ho  was  "  as  generoua 
as  Guaire;"  and  the  poets  in  their  figurativo 
language  slated  that  bis  right  hand  hadbecome 
much  íonger  than  bis  Icft  in  conscquence  of 
being  constantly  extended  in  giving  charity, 
The  0'ITeynes  took  their  name  from  Eidhin, 
one  of  their  chiefs  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
Maolruanaidh  OTIeyne,  prince  of  Ui  Fiachra, 
was  a  commander  under  Brian  Boromha  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  and  it^raay  be  remarked  that 
Brian  BorOmha  was  married  to  Mor,  the  daugh- 
ter  of  Flann,  father  of  Maolruanaidh  0'lleyne, 
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28.  0'Sechnasaigh,  or  0'Shanghnessey,  of 
the  samo  descf  nt  as  0'Heyne,  and  cbief  of  Kinel 
Aedha,  sometimes  called  Kinel  Aedha-na-h- 
Echtge,  that  is  Kinel  Hugh  of  Echty,  a  mount- 
ainous  district  on  the  borders  of  Gahvay  and 
Clare.  Kinel  Hugli  was  a  large  district  ín  tíie 
barony  of  Kiltartan,  county  of  Galway.  0-' 
Cathail,  or  0'Cahal,  of  the  race  of  Ui  Fiachra, 
was  also  a  chief  of  Kinel  Hugh. 

24.  Mac  Gilla-Cellaigh,  or  Mac  Gilkelly, 
èometinies  made  Killikelly,  also  of  the  ra«e  óf 
Ui  Fiachra,  aud  another  chief  of  Aidhne. 

'25.  0'CLiiiiaGir,  or  0'Clery,  a  name  some- 
times anglicised  to  Clarice,  likewise  of  the  raco 
of  Ui  Fiachra,  aud  chiefs  in  Aidhne,  and  some- 
times styled  chiefs  of  Ui  Fiachra  Finn.  They 
took  the  name  from  Cleirach,  one  of  their  cele- 
brated  c])iefs  in  tho  tenth  century.  Many  of 
these  0"C]erys  were  highly  distinguished  in 
literature,  and  a  brandi  of  them  having  settled 
in  Donegal  became  bard.s  and  historians  to  the 
íyi^onneHs,  princes  of  Tyrconnell,  and  were  the 
authors  of  tlie  Annals'of  the  Four  Masters. 
Other  branches  of  the  0'Clerys  settled  in  Bref- 
ney  O^ReilIy,  or  the  connty  of  Cavan. 

26.  0'DiTiBHGiLLA,  chícf  of Kincl  Ciuugamhna, 
Mac  Fiachra,  chief  of  Oga  Beathra,  0'C:athain, 
chief  of  Kinel  Sedna,  and  P'Maghna,  chief  of 
Cíienridhc,  ali  chiefs  in  Aidllne.  Tiie  chiefs  of 
Aidhne  are  thus  designated  by  0"Dugan : 

"Let  us  approach  Aidbni  of  Steeds, 
And  his  nobleVíhiefs  of  hospitality. 
And  let  us  trace  their  kings  who  are  not  few. 
And  treat  of  the  host  of  the  free  clans. 

"The  noble  clan  of  Mac  Gilkelly, 
The  0'IIeynesof  the  sleek  and  slender  steeds, 
"Whose  defence  and  pride  is  tho  strength  of 

their  arms. 
Are  of  the  race  of  Guairi  the  Fair ; — 
Good  and  hospitable  is  the  chief, 
0'Clery  sprang  of  the  same  race. 

*'  Two  other  chiefs  of  Kinalea, 
0'Shanghncssey  whom  I  will  not  shun, 
Togeftiêr  with*0'Cahill  of  learned  men, 
Smooth  are  his  fields  and  fertile  his  moun- 
tain." 

27.  0'Mai)agaijí,  ot  0'Madadhain,  anglicised 
0'Madden,  chief  of  Siol  Anmchadha.  a  name 
latinised  to  SUanchia,  and  which  got  itsTiame 
from  Anmchadh,  one  of  their  ancient  chiefs. 
This  territory  comprised  the  present  baiony  of 
Longford,  in  the  county  of  Gahvay,  and  the 
parish  of  Lusmagh,  on  the  other  si'le  of  the 
Shannon,  in  the  King's  County.  The  0'Mad- 
dens  are  a  branch  of  the  Clan  Colla,  and  of  the 
same  descent  as  the  0'Kellys,  princes  of  Ui 
Mani.  and  took  their  name  from  Madudan  More, 
one  of  their  ancient  chiefs.  There  are  severaí 
families  of  the  name  still  in  Connanght. 

28.  0'HuALLACiiAiN,  or  0'Hoo1aghan,  Pome- 
times  anglicised  CCoulashan  and  Mac  Conlag- 
han,  and  also  given  by  0'Dugan,  as  chiefs  of  Siól 
Anmchadha.  0'HooÍaghan  is  thus  designated 
by  0'Dugan : 

"A  noble  chief ofiasting  fame 
Rul*^8  over  the  plain  of  the  race  of  Anmcha, 
A  valiant  rough-fettering  ^vflrrio^, 
Of  keen-edged  weapons  is  0'Hoolaghan.*' 

2Í).  0'MAELALAiDn,  OT  0'Mulally,  sometimes 
madt».  La1ly.       -^ 

80.  GNEAcnTATN,  or  0'Naghten,  sometimes 
tnadd  Norton.   Tho' O  Naghtens  and  0'Mula!- 


lies  are  given  by  0'Bugan  as  the  two  chiefs  ol 
Maen  Magh,  or  Moenmoy,  a  territory  which, 
áccording  to  0'Flaherty,  got  its  name  from 
Maen,  one  of  the  sons  ofUgani.  Tliis  territory 
was  an  extensive  plain,  comprising  a  great  part 
of  the  present  baronies  of  Loughrea  and  Leitrimj 
In  the  county  of  Gahvay.  The  0'Naghtan8aiia 
0'Mulallys  are  branches  of  the  Clan  Colla,  and 
are  thus  designated  by  0'Dugan : 

"  The  chiefs  of  Moenmoy  the  champions, 
Whose  estate  is  the  fertile  plain. 
Two  who  defend  that  district 
Are  0'Naghten  and  0'Mulally, 
Their  warfare  is  heavy  in  battles, 
The  land  is  theirs  asfar  as  Ui  Fiachra.» 

The  0'MulalIys,  when  dispossessed  of  their 
sncient  territories,  settled  at  Tuliach-na-Dala, 
near  Tuam,  where  they  had  a  castle.  The  head 
of  the  family  having  removed  to  France,  a 
descendant  of  his  became  celebrated  as  an  o  ator 
and  statesman  at  the  time  of  the  French  Eevo- 
lution,  and  was  known  by  the  name  Count 
Lally  TollendaI,taking  histitle  from  his  ancient 
territory  in  Ireland.  Several  of  the  CLallys 
were  celebrated  comraandors  in  the  Irish 
Brigado  in  France,  and  one  of  them  was  created 
Marquis  de  Lally  Tollendal,  and  a  peer  of 
France,  by  Napoleon. 

31.  0'CoNAiLL,  or  0'Connell.  The  0'Con- 
nells  and  Mac  Mac  Egans  were  marshals  of  the 
forces  to  the  0'Kellys,  princes  of  Ui  Mani,  and 
of  the  same  descent  as  the  0'Kellys. 

82.  Mac  Aediiagain,  anglicised  Mac  Egans, 
were  chiefs  of  Clan  Diarmada,  a  district  in  the 
barony  of  Leitrim,  county  Galway,  and  had  a 
castle  at  Dun  Doighre,  now  Duniry.  The  Mac 
Egans  were  celebrated  as  Brehons  in  Connauglit 
and  in  Ormond,  and  many  of  them  were  cmi- 
nent  literary  men.  They  are  thus  mentioned 
by  0'Dugan : 

'*  Precedence  for  his  valor  and  fame 
Be  given  to  Mac  Egan  the  noble. 
Eecord  liimfor  the  activity  of  his  warriora, 
Of  his  prosperity  and  great  renown." 

J83.  Mac  Gilla-Fintíagain,  or  0'Finnegãn8, 
a  name  sometimes  rendered  Finnucane,  and 
O  Cionaoith,  or  O  Kenny,  chiefs  of  Clan  Laithcm- 
hain,  called  also  Muintir  Cionaiíh,  a  district  ia 
the  barony  of  Moy^arnon,  county  of  Koscora- 
mon.    They  are  thus  mentioned  by  O  Dugaa: 

"  Mac  Gilla-Finnegah  the  mild, 
And  the  valiant  Clan  Kenny, 
Two  tribes  who  are  fair  so  be  secn 
Eule  over  tho  brave  Clan  Flahavan." 

84.  0'DoMnNALLAiN,  or  0'Donnellans,  chiofii 
of  Clan  Breasail,  a  district  in  the  barony  ot 
Leitrim,  county  of  Galway.  The  ODonnelian» 
are  thus  mentioned  by  CDugan  : 

"Noble  the  blood  and  achievem^nts    - 
Of  the  O  Donnellans  of  handsome  figure, 
KuBhing  to  the  battle  like  a  torrent, 
Such  are  the  yellow-haired  Clan  Breasail.» 

There  are  still  many  families  of  the  O  Don- 
nellans in  Connaught. 

35.  CDoKCiiADiiA,  or  0'Donoghoe,  chief  of 
Clan  Cormaic,  a  district  in  Moenmoy,  in  Gal- , 
wav,  which  has  already  been  defincd. 

36.  O  DiTiniiGiiixn,  or  0"Deighan.  chief  of 
the  twelve  Ballys,  or  Townlands^of  0'Duibhg- 
hind,  a  district  near  Loughrsa,  in  the  county  of 
Galway 
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8T.  0'DocOMLA.rN,  chief  of  Eidhnigh,  and  0'- 
OcbUrain,  or  0'Giiaran,  chief  of  Dal  Druithne. 
districts  about  Louífhrea. 

Si  O  Maoii.ubi(íhdb,  or  0'Malbrides,  or  Mac 
Brides,  chiofs  of  Magh  Fina  and  of  Bredacb,  a 
largo  district  la  the  barony  of  A.thlone,  county 
cf  Jiosoommon,  east  of  the  river  Suek. 

39.  OMainnin,  orO'Mannin,  or  0'Aíannings, 
chiofá  of  Sodhan,  a  large  territory  iu  the  barony 
of  Tiaqaia,  whieii  was  made  into  six  divisions, 
called  the  six  Sodhanâ^  Tlie  0'iVlannins  had 
Iheir  chief  residence  at  the  castle  of  Clogher, 
barony  of  Tiaquin,  county  of  Galway,  and. 
afterwards  at  Menlough,  in  the  parish  of  Klllas- 
cobe,  in  thp  samo  barony.  The  other  chíefs 
given  by  ODugan  on  the  six  Sodhans  were 
Mac-an-ijhaird;  or  Mac  Wards ;  OSguarra,  or 
0'Scurrys;  OLennan,  or  0'Lennans;  0'C;isain, 
or  0'0ajhins;  O  Gialla,  or  0'Giallain,  reudered 
CGeaiatis  and  Gillays,  and  0'Maigins,  0'Migins, 
or  0'-Maginns.  The  chiefâ  of  Sodhan  are  thus 
mentioned  by  0'Dugan : 

"Tho  six  Sodhans  let  us  not  shun» 
Thelr  chiefs  are  not  to  be  forgotten ; 
brave  are  their  predatory  hosts, 
To  whom  beionged  the  spear-armed  Sod- 
hans." 

40.  CCathatl,  or  CCahill ;  CMnghroln,  or 
0'Moraa:  O  Maolruanaidh,  or  0'Mulrooney, 
were  the  three  cliiefs  of  Crumthan,  an  extensivo 
territory  sometimes  called  Cruífon,  comprising 
the  barony  of  Kiilian,  and  partof  Ballyuoe,  in 
the  county  of  Galway.  These  chiefâ  aro  thus 
desig^uated  by  0'Dugan : 

*■•  0'Oahill  and  0'Murain  the  active, 
0'Mulrooney  of  the  splendid  banquets, 
Like  trees  which  shelter  the  fertile  land, 
Are  the  chiefs  of  Crumthan  of  the  woody 
plains.*' 

41.  OXAEOoa,  or  0'Laedhaigh,  anglicised  to 
0'Leahy,  chiefs  of  Caladh,  a  large  district  in  the 
barony 'ofKilconnell,  county  of  "Galway.  They 
»re  thus  mentioned  by  CDngan : 

"  The  brare  0'Leahys  I  must  mention, 
Chiefá  of  the  broad  lands  of  Caladh, 
Men  wh  o  won  and  hold  the  sway 
Of  Caladl»  by  Shaunon  of  clear  streams.'» 

42.  0'ITavibutt,  chief  in  the  barony  of  Ath- 
enry,  and  c  )anty  of  Galway. 

48.  The  0'DALys,  a  branch  of  the  CDonnells 
of  Donegal,  princes  of  Tirconnell,  whose  tribe 
name  was  Clan  Dalaigh.  The  0'Dalys,  it  ap- 
pears,  setf.ed  in  Connaught  as  early  as  the 
twe'fth  century,  and  accounts  of  inany  of  them, 
Tery  emiuent  as  poets  and  learned  mon  in  Con- 
naught and  in  Munster.  Several  of  them  were 
distinguished  ecclesiastics.  The  0'Dalys  had 
large  passessions  in  the  counties  of  Galway  and 
Koscomraon. 

44.  The  0'Hallorans,  given  in  O'Flaherty'3 
Ogysia  (vol  ii.  p.  296),  as  chiefs  of  Clan  Per- 
gafll,  a  large  district  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  of  Galway,  near  Lough  Corrib.  From 
these  was  descended  0'Halloran  the  historian. 

45.  The  CCallanans  and  0'Canavans,  men- 
tioned by  0'Flaherty  as  hereditary  physicians 
Iu  Galway. 

46.  The  CDuBHTHAiGHS,  or  0'Duíreys,  fami- 
Ifes  of  note  in  Galway  and  Eoscommon,  and 
xnany  of  them  learned  men  and  eminent  ecclesi- 
astics, several  of  them  having  been  archbishops 
of  Tuam,  and  bishops  in  Elphin. 


47.  The  0'BuiENS,  a  branch  of  ths  0'3riens 
of  Thomond,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  lords 
of  the  Isles  of  Arran,  oíf  the  coast  of  Galway, 
which  they  held  from  the  thirteenth  to  a  lato 
period  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  as  captains 
of  the  sea  coast,  kept  a  larrje  maritiine  force. 

48.  Mac  Cnaimuin,  or  "Mac  Nevin,  according 
to  the  book  of  Leacan,  chiefs  of  a  diòtrict  called 
Crannog  Mac  Cnaimhiu,  or  Crannagh  Mac 
Nevin,  in  the  parish  of  Tynagh,  barony  of 
LeitriíJ),  and  county  of  Galway.  There  aro 
still  some  f  imilies  of  tho  Mac  Nevins  in  tho 
county  of  Galway. 

49.  AI  AO  EociiATDii,  or  Mac  Keogh,  a  branch 
ofthe  0'KeIlys,  chiefs  of  Omhanach,  now  Onagh, 
in  the  parish  of  Taghmaconncll,  in  tho  barony 
of  Athlone,  county  of  Koscoramon.  There  ar<» 
still  many  famiiies  of  the  Mac  Keoghs,  or 
Keoghs,  in  Connaught 

50.  Mac  GiLLADiiinn,  or  Mac  Gildaffs,  some- 
times rendercd  Kilduff»,  chiefs  in  (.'a'adh,  along 
with  tho  0'Leahys,  in  the  barony  of  Killcounell, 
county  of  Galway. 

Õl.  Tho  OLoKCATírs,  or  CLarkins;  the  0- 
Gobenaighs,  or  0'Guvennys ;  the  0'Aireach- 
tains,  aug  icised  to  iíarrington  ;  the  0'Fahys,  or 
0'Fuys;  0'Laidins,  or  0'Lines,  and  the  0*- 
Horans,  ali  clans  in  Ui  Mani,  in  the  county  of 
Galway.  | 

52.  ()'CoBnTiiAiGn,  or  0'CofFevs,  a  branch  of 
the  OKellys,  princes  of  Ui  Mani.  Thc^  O  Cof- 
fays  possessed  a  large  district  in  the  barony  of 
Clonmocnoon,  county  of  Galwjjy,  and  had  their 
principal  residence  at  a  plnce  called  Tutim  Cath- 
raigh.  There  are  several  lami.ies  of  the  name 
in  the  counties  of  Galway  and  lioscommen. 

53.  The  Mac  Manusks,  Mac  Keon<,  0'Gom- 
mins,  and  ORonans,  clans  in  Roscommon. 

Shurtiy  after  the  Eng  ish  inva-ion,  WilHam 
de  Burgo,  and  other  Anglo-Norman  leader?,  led 
their  forces  into  Connaught,  and  afcer  flerce 
contests  with  the  0'Connors  and  other  chiefs, 
got  posses.sion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  tho 
country.  From  Kichard,  or  Rickard  de  Burgo, 
a  great  p.art  of  the  county  of  Galway  got  the 
name  of  Clanrickard,  which  comprised,  accord- 
ing to  Ware,  the  baronies  of  Clare,  Dankellin, 
Loughaea,  Kiltartan,  Athenry  and  Leitrim. 
The  de  Burgos  boeame  in  time  the  most  power- 
ful  family  in  Connaught,  and  were  its  chief 
governors  under  the  kings  of  England.  They 
were  styled  Lords  of  Connausht,  and  also  be- 
camo  Earis  of.,U!stor  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Wil- 
Ham de  Burgo/Earl  of  Ulster,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  marrlage  of  bis  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  sou  of 
King  Edward  lEL,  his  titles  passed  into  the 
royal  famiiy  of  England,  by  whom  they  are  still 
held.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourtecnth 
century,  the  heads  ofthe  two  principal  branches 
of  the  Burkes  took  the  Irish  name  of  Mac 
William,  and  adopted  the  Irish  lanjíuage  and 
customs.  Sir  William,  or  Uiick  Burke,  tho 
progenitor  of  the  Earis  of  Clanrickard,  had  great 
possessions  in  Galway  and  Roscommon,  and 
took  the  name  Mac  William  Eighter,  and  Sir 
Edmund  Burke,  called  Albanach,  took  tho 
name  Mac  William  Oughtcr,  had  large  posses- 
sions in  Mayo,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  Earis  of 
Mayo. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centúrios  seve- 
ral English  and  Wetsh  famiiies  settled  in  tho 
town  of  Galway.  and  other  parts  of  the  county, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  the  Athys,  Ber- 
minghams.  Blakeí',  Bodrkins,  Brownes,  Blundels, 
Deanes,  Dillons,  Darcys,  Frenches,  Joyces,  Kir- 
wans,  Lynches,  Lawíesses,  Morrisses,  Martins, 
Whites,  &c.    It  is  to  be  observed  that  thd  O^ 
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líOinsighs,  who  are  also  called  Lynch  in  Eng- 
lish,  are  also  an  Irish  clan.  The  0'Kerovans 
are  álso  an  Irish  clan,  and  the  namo  has  been 
anglicised  to  Kinvan.  The  Mac  Dorchys,  or 
0'Dorchys,  were  chiefs  in  Pártry.  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  also  in  Gahvay,  and  many  of  them 
anglicised  the  name  to  D'Arcy,  and  were  con- 
sidered  to  be  of  English  descent.  The  Martins 
«f  Galvvay  were  considered  by  0'Brien,  Val- 
lancey  and  others,  to  be  of  Firbolg  origin,  de- 
Bcendedfrom  the  old  race  of  the  Fir  Domnians, 
80  frequently  mentioned  in  the  old  annalists 
tinder  the  name  of  Mairtinigh,  anglicised  Mar- 
tineans.  The  Joyces,  or  de  Jorses,  carne  from 
Walés  to  Galway  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and 
having  formed  alliances  with  the  0'Flahertys, 
«hiefs  of  West  Connaught,  got  large  possessiôns 
in  Connemarra,  in  the  barony  of  Eoss,  and 
towards  the  borders  of  Mayo,  a  large  territory, 
"which  is  still  called  Joyces'  Country,  where 
they  are  very  numerous  to  the  present  day, 
and  many  of  them  remarkable  for  immense 
«trength  of  body  and  gigantic  stature.  . 

ÍOREIGN   KACES  THAT   TOOK  GAELIO  8URNAMES. 

Many  of  the  Danish  settlers  are  considered  to 
have  taken  Irish  surnames,  and  prefixed  Mac  to 
thelr  names,  as  did  many  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
and  English  families  in  early  times  f  but  it  does 
Bot  appéar  that  any  of  those  settlers  adopted  the 

Srefix  O,  as  that  was  confined  chicfly  to  the 
íilesian  families  of  the  highost  rank.  TThe  fol- 
lowing  Anglo-Norman  or  English  families 
adopted  Irish  áurnames:  The  de  Burgos,  or 
Burkes,  of  Connaught,  took  the  name  of  Mac 
"William,  and  some  of  them  that  of  M  :c  Philip  ; 
the  de  Ângulos,  or  Nangles,  of  Meath  and  Mayo, 
changed  the  name  to  Mac  Gostei  lo ;  the  de 
ÍJxeters  of  Mayo  to  Mac  Jordan ;  tho  Barretts 
©f  Mayo.  to  Mac  Wattin ;  the  Stauntons  of  Mayo, 
tfoMac  Aveeley,in  Irish  Mac-an-Mhilidlí,  signi- 
lying  the  Son  of  the  Knight;'tlie  de  Berming 
hams  of  Connaught  and  other  places,  to  Mac 


Feorais,  or  Peorais,  signifying  the  son  of  Pierce, 
from  one  of  their  chiefs ;  the  Fitzsimons  of  tho 
King's  County,  to  Mac  Euddery,  signifying  the 
son  of  the  Knight,  from  Ridirè,  a  knight ;  tho 
Poers  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  to  Mac 
Shere;  the  Butlers,  to  Mac  Pierce;  the  Fitz- 
geralds  lo  Mac  Thomas  and  Mac  Maurace;  tho 
de  Courcys  of  Cork,  to  Mac  Patrick ;  the  Barrys 
of  Cork,  to  Mac  Adam,  and  many  others  in  liko 
raanner.  Many  of  the  Milesian  Irish,  on  tho 
other  hand,  anglicised  their  names,  of  which 
numerous  instances  have  been  given  in  tho 
course  of  this  topdgraphical  appendix,  and  many 
of  them  have  so  translated  and  twisted  their 
surnames,  thkt  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  those  families  are  of  Irish  or 
English  descent.  In  the  reigns  of  the  Henry» 
and  Edvvards  many  penal  àcts  of  parliament 
were  passed,  compelling  the  ancient  Irish  to 
adopt  English  surnames,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage,  dress,  raanners  and  customs,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  Milesian  Irish  took  English 
surnames  in  those  times,  to  protect  their  lives 
and  properties,  as  otherwise  they  forfeited  their 
goods,  and  were  liable  to  be  punished  as  Irish 
enemies.  In  modern  times,  many  of  the  old 
Irish  families  omit  the  O  aad  Mac  in  their 
surnames,  an  absurd  practice,  as  such  names 
lose  much  oí  their  euphonious  sound  by  tho 
omission,  and  are  neither  English  nor  Irish; 
and  it  may  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
Scotch  Macs  omit  that  national  designation,  or 
metamorphose  their  names  as  the  Irish  liayo 
done.  Without  O  and  Mac,  the  Irish  have  no 
names,  according  to  the  old  verse  : 

"  Per  O,  atque  Mac^  veros  cognoscis  Hiberno» 
His  duobus  demptis,  nuUus  Hibernas  adesC* 

•'  By  Mac  and  O,  you'll  always  know, 
True  Irishmen,  they  say ; 
But  if  they  lack  both  O  and  Mac, 
Ns)  Irishmen  are  they." 


Ar  na  cliríclinúgliadli  i  g-cathair  Brúcluinne,  lãimla  re  h- 
Eborach  Nuadh,  le  Seãglian,  mac  Dhomhnaill,  mhic  Thomãis 
Oig  na  bh-Foradh  Ui  Mhaghtliamhna,  õ  Choill  Bheithne,  lâimh 
re  Sliabh-Grott  ris  a  rãidhter  an  Ghaillte  Mhor  aniu,  ar  au 
t-oclitmliadh  lã  dêg  de  mlii  lúil,  is  an  m-bliadhain  d'aeis  an 


Tigherna  1857. 
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Aboo,  the  war-cry,  Prefaco  xL  fu 
Adamar,       .  .  .  .  .253 

Adamnan,  Saint,  .  .  .  .468,482 

Aedgan,         .  .  *  •  .      S9JÍ 

Aedb  Kuadh ^244 

"     MacAnmirech,       .  ,  .  445,453 

"     Slanni, 467 

"     Uaridnach,.  .  ,  .         467 

"     Ollan, 486 

•»     Oirnighe,     .  ^  .  .  489 

"     Pinn-liath,      .  .  .  .515 

"     Albanach,    .  •  •  ,      547  71. 

"     ONeil,  ,  .  .  .559 

"     Caerah,        .  .  .  .862  71 

Aedhs,  the  tbree,      .  .  ;  .464 

AengUB,  Oll-Buadach,      .  .  .      227  ?^ 

*'       011-Mucaidh,  .  .      227, 228  ti 

"       Ollamh 257 

"       Tuirmech,  .  .  .257 

*•      (driven  from  Muster  hy  Eogan 

Mor,)      .  .  .  .309 

♦♦      MacNadfraech,  (baptizedbySt. 

Patrick,)        .  .  407, 421  n 

Aeifi,  (Eva,)  ....  279,  626  í^ 
Aei,  (lona,)  the  Island  of,  .  441  n^  444  n 
Agneis,  ,  .  .  .     ^      .     416 

Ailcch-neid 83,547 

Airchinnacb,  .....  466 
Aileraii,  Saint,       .  .  .  .      477  ti- 

Alba,  (Scotland,)      .  ,  .  •      H^ 

"    Irish  invasion  of,     .  .  .         S?7 

Albanactus,   ....  123,374 

AUdergoid,  (killed  hy  Ollamh  Fodla,)  .         231 
Almha,  cr  Almhain,  (Finn's  fortress,)     .  846  7i 
Alfred,  King,  pedigree  of,  Preface,  Ixxii 
Amelanus,  the  Danish  chief, 
Amirghin,     . 
Anselm,  Saint, 
Andli,  {see  Usnach.) 
Anmiri, 

Archbishops  of  Ireland,  list  of,  . 
Arech  Februadh, 
Ard  Eigha, 

Ard-lemnaeta,  battle  of, 
Ardan,  (see  Úsnach.) 
Ard-Nemidh,  ínow  Great  Island,  Cork 

harbor,)     .  .  .  83, 119, 309  n 

Ard-Macha,  (now  Armagh,)  128, 496, 499, 516, 518 

Armagh,  the  Book  of^     .  .  .         412 

Art  Imlech,  .  .  .  .237 

"   theSecond,     ....         241 

"  Aeinfer,  (the  Solitary,)  son  of  Conn 

of  the  Hundred  Battles,    .  .         213 

Argedmar,     .  .  *  .  .      242 

Armorica,  Preface  xxiii.  n. 
Arthur,  King,  Preface  xxv. 
Assaroe,     .  .  .  .  .244  71. 

Ath-cliath,  (now  Dublin,)  83,  810,  5C3,  534,  548, 
^  556,  584,  627  71 

Ath-cliath  Medraide.  (now  Clarin'8  bridge, 

near  Galway,)   .  •  .    68  n- 

Ath  BnidheTlactga,  (Yellow  Ford,)  battle 
oi;  .  .  .  .  .587  71 


Athach  Tiiatha,        .  .  .  .     291 

Ath  Boromha,  (at  Killaloe,)       .  .441 

Ath  Senaid,  battle  of,  .  .  .  486  u 

Ath -liag,  battle  of,  ...         490 

Ath-luain,  (now  Athlone,)  .  .      563 

Attendants  of  Irish  Sovereigns,  .         854 

Baedan,         ....  44!J,  444 

Baethin,  Saint,  ....  427,  478 
Banha,  .  ;  .  .     80,141,193 

Beothach,  .  .  ...  83 

Benn-Edar,  (now  Hill  of  Howth,)  .      116 

Beuen.  Saint,        .  .  .411,412  71,410 

Berrigal, 234 

Bealcu-Brefni,  ....  274 
Becan,  Saint,            .  .  .  438,554 

Bede,  the  Veiierable,  Preface  xxix.  n  8T5 

Bclach-Lucadi,  (now  Lowhid,  Co.  Clare,)  441 
Belach-Feli,  battle  of,      ...  486 

Belach  Dathi,  battle  of,  .  .  445  and  n 

- .         526 

.  488  fk 
480 

.  479  n 
191 


512 
177,  193 


,      444 

93 

,      178 

204  7? 

.      216 


Belach  Mughna,  battle  of, 

Belach-Cro,  battle  of, 

Bertus, 

Bennchor,  (now  Bangor,)  . 

Bladb, 

Blathnaid,      .  .  .  .  282, 284 

Bladma,  (now  Slieve  Bloom,  Kings  Co.,)       45T 

Blathmac, 460 

Blethin  ap  Conan,  .  .  .193 

Birra,  ( now  Birr,  >  battle  of,  .  .      448 

Boromha,  Boroimhe,(  Anglice  Boru,)  803  7i,481  n 
"        Brian,  (see  Brian  Boroimhe.) 
"        Laigheu,  ....      416 
Borenn,     ....         43T 
Bishops  of  Ireland,  list  of,    .  .  .  94  7* 

Bratha,       .  .  .  .  .179 

Braen, 58G 

Brann-Bubh,  ....  892, 466 
Brendan,  ^or  Brainnen,)  Saint,  .  432,  443 
Breogan,    .  .  .  .      177,179,191 

Breogan,  tower  of,  .  .  .  .      195 

Brehons,  Preface  xxxviii.  »,  Ixi.  n. 

Bresigh, 23T 

Brescal  Brec,  ....      255 

"      Bo-dibadh,         s  .  .         263 

"       Son  of  Diarmaid,  .  .  .      489 

Brian  Boromha,  or  Boroimhe,  549,  558,  563,  575 

Britain, 83 

'■'    Mael 127, 190 

Britain,  invasion  of,  by  the  Scots  and 

Picts, 881 

Brighitt,  Saint,     .  .  .      425,444,463 

Bi-uighin-da-Cogadh,  battle  of  .  464 

Brigantes,  .....  191 
Brugh,  .  .  .  .  856  t> 

Buchanan,  (quoted,)        .  .  .      87T 

Buikedh  Brugh,        ...  880 

Cambrensis,  Preface  xxiv.  n,  (quotcd,)  di- 

vision  of  Ireland,  .  .  .84 

Camden,  (quoted,)  Preface  xxvi.,  xli. 
Cambria,       .  .  .  .128,814 
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Càelbach,  ....  867 

Caemhan,  Saint,      .  .         ".  .     460 

Caein,  Inis,        .  •  .  .  495 

Cainncch,     .....      464 
Cai  min,  Saint,    .  .  .  ,434,410 

Cannice,  Saint,  (see  Cainnech,) 
Cainnell,        .  ....      812 

Carn  Conaill,  battle  of  .  .  .  476 

Carbri  Cat-Kenn,     .  .  .  .292 

"    Lidcar,  .         v^.  .  860 

"    Oroin,  .  .  .  .      44S 

Oath  Fina  Xraglia,  (battle  of  Ventry,) 
Prefaco  xlvi. 

Cathluan, 215 

Cathaoir  Mor,  255,  808,  list  of  his  sons 

CatJiacii,  (see  St.  Fintan.) 

Cartliacli,  ancestor  of  Mac  Cartbaigh  of 

Desmond,  .  .  .  690  n 

Carthach,  Saint,  •  .  .459, 473 

Oarn-Feraaaig,  (now  Knockany,)  battle 

of, 440 

Casan  Linni,  (now  the  Lagan,)  battle  o^       5U3 
Caisel,  (now  Cashel,)     ...  91 

Caeilti  Preface,  iii. 

C4Bsar,  (quotftd,)  ...  876 

Cemetoí  ies  of  the  Irisb  kings,       .  .      858 

Gimbri,    .  .  .  .  .      ■122«. 

Cluan  Ferta,  (now  Clonfert,)        .       482  and  ti 
Clanna  Degaidh,  .  .  .  .       263  í^ 

"    Eudraide,      .  .  .     263^1,473 

Clidna,  (Glandore,)         .  .  .205  n 

Clochar  Desa,  (now  Clogher,)         .  450 » 

Clonard,  College  of,         .  .  .       458  n 

Olaain-Mae-Nois,  (Clonmacnois,)  94  íi,  504, 590  íi 
"  thebookof,        .  412 

Clontarf,  battle  of,  .  .    569  and  582  tí. 

Ooirr-chleirech,         .  .  .  452  n 

Coigi, 84 

Oormac  Cas,  ancestor  of  the  clans  0'Brien, 

Mac  N  amara,  and  Mac  Cianchy,  &c.         816 
"      Mac  Art,       .  .  326, 350, 355 

«      Ul-Fada,  .  .   828,  329  «.,  340 

"     Mac  Culinain,  Preface  xxiL  n.  519,  524 

527 

«'     Conlingas,     .  .  .       267, 278 

"      MacCarthy       .  .  .         605 

OorbOlum,     ....  292 

Conaing,    .  .  .  .  .         125 

"       Beg  Eglach,  .  •  .    240 

Golias,  the  three  ....  '863,  366 

Goncobar,  ( Connor,)    267,  272,  277,  447,  493,  515 

"       Ábradh  Euaàh,     .  .  .289 

Corcach,  (Cork,  burned  by  the  Danes  .         5u4 

Coroa  Duibnj,  (now  Corcaguiny,Co.Kerry,)  251  n 

Gore,  ancestor  of  the  0'Connors  Corcom- 

roe,  and  OXochlins,  of  Burren,  Co. 

Clare,  .  .  .    269 «-,  333, 370 

CoTca-Lnighe  .  .  186  ?i,  244^ 

Gonmac,  .....  269 

Gonlaech, 279 

Conari  Mor,  ancestor  of  the  Ernaans  of 

Munster,  .  .  .        286  íí 

"     ancestor  of  the  Gaelsof  Alba,        .    313 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Battles,  291,  308 ; 

his  partition  of  Ireland,  .  .    809 

Connacht,  (Connaught,)  divisionof    .  88 

Conall,  king  of  lhe  Dal -Riada,        .  .    444 

"    Clogach,  oftheBells,  .  454 

*'    sou  of  Suibni,  .  .  .464 

"    Crcmthani,         .  .  .420^1 

»'    CoUamrach,  .  .         .  .260 

"    Kearnach,  .  .  .  274 

"    oftheSwiftSteeds,  .  869  71 

CoTimael,  first  king  of  the  race  of  Eber,      220  n 

Connla 255,814,342 

"    Crualdh-Kelgacb,      .  .  258 

Oongal  Claringnech,        .  .  .       262 

"    Claen,  .  .  •       468,471 


Congal  Kenn  Maghair,  •  •        488 

"    the  third,       ....    543 

Comgall,Saint,       ....        424 

Comdan,  Saint,  .  .  .  .473 

Computation  of  time,  errors  in,   Preface,  Ixviil 

Colman,  Saint,  .  .  .        448, 465 

"    llimidh,  .  .  .  46T 

"    Beg,  .  .  .  .443 

Cogaran,  .....  570 

Colurakille,  Saint,     .  425,  439,  441  n,  451 

458  n,  516 

Craebh-Euadh,  (Eed  Branch,)  see  Clani^a 

Eudraide. 

Cronan,  Saint,  ....    473 

Crom  Cruach,  the  first  pagan  idol,       .      223  n 

Crom-Connaiil,      ....        481 

Grimthann  Sciathbell,  ...  214 1» 

"  the  Vanquisher,       .  .        261 

"       -^  Niadh  Nair,         .  .  289 

"  0'Cuinn,  see  Columkille  and   458  n 

Crinna,  battle  of,  .  .  824 

Cruithnigh,  (Picts,)    .  .       177  w,  190, 218 

"       invasion  of  the,  into  Britain,  .        381 

Cruifi, 292 

Cruachain,  (now  Eath  Crogan,  Co.  Eos- 

common,)  .  ,  •  266» 

"       Assemblyof,    .  .  .         418 

Cuana,Laech  Liathmani,      .  »  474» 

Cuan  Mara,  ....      245  n 

«    Moighi,  .  .  .         .     — 

"    Slebhi,  .  .  ,  .         — 

Cuala,    .  .  .   '      .  .  191 

Caalgni, 191,204 

Cuchulainn,      ....      279,282 

Cumin  Fada,  Saint,         .  .  484, 440, 478  n 

Cumin,  or  Comaeini,  .  .  .  445 

Cuil-cael,  battle  of,  .  .  ,464 

Dremni,  battle  of,  .  451 

"       Eathain,  (now  Coleraine,)  battle  of,  452 

"       Feda,  battle  of,  .  .         452 

Curigh,  ....  282 

Curnan,     .  .  •  .  •  4^1 

Gumasgach,  ....        481,489 

Daball,      .  .  .  .  .  278 

Dal-Araidhe,  ....        118,  565 
DalEiada,  .  .  .  118,314,848» 

"  Settlementofthe,  InAlba,  .  422 
Dal-g-Cais,  (Dalcassians,)  .  572  and  n,  580 
Dal-Fiatach,  clan  of        .  .  .      263 » 

Dana,  .....  140 

Daniel,  Samuel,  (quoted,)  Preface  xxix. 
DariBarach,        .  .  .  .808» 

"   Dornmar,  ...  309 

Dallan  Forgail,  the  king  poet,  .  .  448,  455 

Darini,  the  tribe  of,    .  .  .  81T 

Dathi, 189,394 

Derborgaill,  Preface  xxviii. ;  her  elope- 

ment,       ....  614 

Dela, 84 

Derdri,  .  .  .  .        267,270 

Dergthini,  the  tribe  of  .  .  .  81T 

Degaidh,  clans  of,  (the  Degadians,)  whencc 

sprung  Daniel  0'Gonnell,        .  284 » 

Delbna,  the  seven,  .  .  .       827 » 

Deman,  king  of  Uladh,      .  .  .442 

Desies,  the  tribe  of,      .  .  814  »,  336 

Diarmaid,  king  of  Ireland, .  .  .     442 

"        theEuthful,  .  469,476» 

"        Mac  Murcadha,  flight  of  to  Henry    • 

II.,  .  .  .  .  .  614 

Disert  Diarmada,  now  Castle  Dermott,  Co. 

Kerry,  .  .  .  524,629 

Domnall,      ,  442,  468,  471,  487,  552,  602  » 

Donagali,  king  of  Leinster,      .  .        585 » 

Donncadh,  .    400,  491 »,  634  »,  591  and  » 

Domnach   Padraig,   now   Donagh   Pat- 

rick, 561,661 
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Uonn,  .  .  4  •  .178 

Droin-Keth,  convention  ot,    \  .    443,  449 

Prom-Snechta,  thc  Baok  of,  .      1C6, 147  n 

Drum  Kiarain,  battle  of,  .  .  485 

Drum-da-Maighe,  in  Kings  Co.,  battle  o^  514  n 

Druids, 121n 

DuachFinn,  ....      238 

"      Laghrach.  .  .  .  242 

«      Dalta  Degaidh,        .  .     262, 263  ti 

"      Tengumha,         ,  .  .  442 

Duth-Eglaís,  (the  Black  Church,)  .      456 

Dubh-linn,  (^Dublin,)     ...  504 

Dubh-Lochlanuaigh,  (the  Danes,)        512  and  n 

Dubthach  O  Lugair,      ...  410 

Dael-Uladh,        .  .  .268 

Dumha  Achai  r,  the  battles  of,  ,  .       442  n 

Dun-da-leth-íílas,  now  Down,       .      462  fi,  499 

Dun-bolsr.  battle  of,       .  :  .  46a 

Dun  Ketliian,  battle  of,      .  ,  .     469 

Dun  I>elgaln,no\v  Dundalk,  battle  of,  541 

Dur-mhagh,  now  Darrovv,  Kinga  Ca,        459  n- 


EberScot,   . 

.   167ti 

Eber,      . 

84, 183, 204,  207  n,  and  212 

EberFinn,   . 

.      177 

Ebleo,      . 

191 

Ectaeh, 

B2Sandn 

Echtiglierna, 

54:3 

Edirsgeol,     . 

.      285 

Elim  Ollíinnecta, 

. "    Son  of  Coura,  .  .  293,  297 

Emhain  Macha,  now  Navan  Fort»  Co.  Ar- 

magh,  .  245, 246  n  309 

"  "      wife  of  Cronn, 

«  «      Assemblyof,         ,  .      418 

Enna  Argthech,  the  Despoiler,  .  229 

"    Derg,  money  first  struck  off  in  hls 

reign,     .  .  .  .  229 

•»     Aighnech,       .  .  .  .261 

Eochaidh-Abra  Ruadh,  provinc©  of   .  90 

,    *'        O  Flaiiin,  hls  account  of  the  sons 

ofMiledh,       .  .      196  and  w. 

•*        Edgotharih,     .  ,  .  224 

••        Faebar-Glas,       ,  .  .     225 

"        Mumho,  (Manster,)  .  227 

«        Apthagh,  .  .  .237 

"        Uarkeas,        ...  240 

«        Fiadmuini,  the  Hunter,  .      243 

•»        theEighth,    ...  241 

*»        Folt-ltthan,        .  .      258  and  ^ 

•»         Feidlech  (the  Pentarchy  restor- 

ed,  .  264, ahd  n,  283  n 

•*        Areinh,     .  .  .  285» 

•*        Ainkenn,        .  .  .  304 

•»        Finn,        .  .  ,  .      814 

•*        son  of  Domnall,        ,  .  443 

«        king  of  Ulidia,    .  .  .559 

«        Guath,  .  .  .  860 

*♦        Muigh-medon,    .  .  .867 

"        king  of  Leinster,       .  .  8yo 

Eogan,   chieftain   of   Fernmaighe,  (Fer- 

ihoy), .  .  .  .    268,270 

"       Mor,  .  .  .  .309 

Eoganachta,  (Eugenians,)       .         4Ô5, 520, 571 

Er, .83 

Erl,         ....  80,141198 

Eric,  Preface,  liv. 

Erimhon,  (Heremon,)  84,  188,  200,  206,  207  í^, 

212. 217 
Ernaans,  tribeofthe,       •  .     286  w,  337  w- 

Ethiar  the  Druld,       ...  201 

Ethrial,  son  of  Irial,  .  •        219  and  n 

Etharla,  now  Aherlow,  .  ,  .324 

Ethni  Ollamda,      .  .  .  830, 851 

**     Uathach,  Preface  xxiil.,  888  and  n. 

»'     mother  of  St.  Columkille,      .  461 

Faetna  Fathach,    ....       263 
Fathadh  Airgthôcb,   •         •'         .863 


Fathadh  Cairpthech,       ,  .  .        863 

Falbi  Finn,      .  ,  .  .539  and  1% 

Ferann,      .  .  .  •  83 

Fer-Bolgs 327,  129 

thechiefsofthe,       .  .127,129 

FerGaleon,     ....  130 

*'    J>omnans,      ....         130 

"    More,        ....  25S 

Ferna,  no w  Ferns,  burned  by  the  Danes,      504 

Fergal, .  ....  453 

Ferr,  now  Belfast,  battle  of,       .  478  and  n 

Fergraidh,        .  .  .  .  báín 

Fergus  Dubh  dedach,      .  .  .         323 

'•      Cas-íiaclach,  ,  .  323 

"      Folt-lebar,  ...         823 

"      theThird,       .  .  .443 

"      thePoet,  .  .  .410 

«      Foitamhail,     ...  259 

"      Mor  Mac  Erca,  first  king  of  Scot- 

land,  Preface  xxv. 
"      Mac  Koigii,  .  .  267,  27S 

"  Fer-da-llach,  ór  Maell-lethan,  ances- 
tor  of  the  Ma:-  Carthy,  OSuUivan,  O'- 
Keeffe,  and  0'CalIaghan,  315,  340,  571 

Feradach  Finn-Fectnach,      .  ,       291, 294 

Fechi.n,  Saint,       .  .  .         475, 477  n 

Femhen,  battle  of,        .  .  .  443 

Feidlimlidh  Eectmar,  the  Legal  .         307 

Fenhis  Farsa,    .  .  .  147, 153, 180,  ISS 

Féis  Temracrh,       .  .  .  .       414 

Feidlimid,         .  .  .      415, 502  and  7> 

Feidlin,       .  .  .  .  .332 

Fiann,  the  order  of,  Preface,  xlyi.     .  843 

Fiail, 201  n 

FlatachFinn,  ...  292 

Fiachaidh  Labranni,         .  .  .227 

"        Finn  Sgothach,  of  the  "Wine  Flow- 
ers, ...  280 
«         Pobric,  .           .           .           .255 
"         Fin-alcheas,           .           .        234  7» 
"         Tolgrach,          .           .           .241 
"         Fer-mara,    ...  259 
"         Finufoiaidh,     .           .           293, 295 
"         Finn,           ...  294 
"         Suighdi,            .           .           .814 
"         son  of  Baedán,        .           .  443 
"         tbeSeventh,     ;           .           .882 
Fiadh-mic-Aengusa,  Synod  of,            596  andw 
Filedha,  (Poets,j    .            .           .             446  454 
Filedhacht,  (the  Poetic  order,)  see  Filedha. 
Finghin    Mac   Carthaigh,    (Floronce    Mac 

Carthy,)  .  .  .583 

Finn  Mac  Cumhail,  (Fingal  of  MacPher- 
son.)  Preface  xlv.      .  .        111  íi,  348 
"       sonofBratha     .           .  .  238 
"       Lochlannaigli,  (Norwegians,)          512  n 
Finacta,  sonofOllamhFodla,  .           .  233 
Finn  acta  Fleadach,  ....     430 
Finn  bar,  Saint,             .           .           ,      460, 4t53 
Finnabair,  now  Fenor,     .           .              245  H-. 
Finnan,  Saint,     -           ...  480 
Fintan,  or  Finnen,  Saint,       110  ri,  452,  4S9  &  n 
"       the  Book  of,                  *   .           .        413 
Fitzpatrick,  (MacGiHa  Patrick,)             255,  580 
Fitz  Eustace,  race  of,       .           .           .        591 
Flann  Sinna,    .           ,           .              518, 533  n 
Flathbertach,       .           .          .              4S5. 520 
Fochart,  battle  of,       .           .           .           4á5n 
Fodia,       ....               80,141 
Fomorians,                 .           .           116,124,143 
Foras  Feasa  ar  Eirinn,       .           .              79  »> 
Forbaide,                      ...            273 
Fortola,  battle  of,              .          .          .       447 
Fogartach,       ....  484 
Foranan,    .           •           .           .           .     497  í» 
Four  Mastets.    Their  âccount  of  transac- 
tions  between  the  Gaels  and   their 
invaders,  to  Boderic  0'Connor's  reign  651  # 
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Free  Clans  of  Thomond,  fsee  Saer  Clanna.) 
Fremhain.  now  Frewin,  Co.  Westmeath,       285 
Fruad,      •..#..  191,  2j4 

Fursa,  Saint,  .  .  •  47T 


Gabra,  the  battle  of, 
"      Liti,  battle  of, 
Gaothlia, 
Gaethluigb, 

Gaeidilgi  ,Gaelic)  origin  of, 
íive  dialects  of, 


861 

,      443 

17()  n 

179  íi 

190 
157 


Ir,  M 

Irln,  or  íris,       .... 
Iiial,  the  FroT)het,  tlie  raths  lie  built,  his 

battles,  &c.       .  .  .  218,367 

Irre-igion  of  the  Irish  disproved,       .  638 

Iti), ^^  if2 

lugani  Mor,      .  .  .  .         85,  lo9 

''  Divisionof  Ircland  by,       .         243 

Iiibar-Kinn-tragha,  now  Newry,    .     443  and  » 


Gacdal,  Treface  xviii.  7t,'  150, 158, 162, 180, 184  ít 

Gaelic,  (setí  Gaeidilgi.)  ^^^  ^^^ 

Gacdil,  \the  Gaers, )      .        150, 167, 107, 173,  507 

Galamh,    see  Miledh.) 

Gallia  Liigdensis,       ....    J88 

Galimb,  (Gaíway,)        ...  oiU 

Galloglasrí,  Prelace  li   n. 

Gamanraidhe,  a  tribe  ofFer-bolgs,  266  and  ?i 

Gavelkind,  Treface  liv.  n. 

Gedlii  0.1-gothach,  .  .  234 

Gesa,  (Vowá  of  (Jhivalry,)  .        349,  and  n- 

Giallcaidh 237 

Gildas,  (quoted,)  Prefacexxix. 
Gilla-Comgaill,  .  .  .  ^^9^9 

«    Padruig,        ...  58J  n 

"    Mara    falsely  named  King  of  Irc- 
land,      Proface  xxv. 
Glen-da-locb,  tiie  Book  of,  456,  see  Preface  Ixiii. 
Glenrnahaiu,  <  now  Giaaworth,  co.  Cork,) 

Convention  of,         .  •  •  J'^^ 

Glen  ¥nU,  {i\ow  Glenofaush,  co.  Kerry,)       201 
"    Mama,  battle  of,        .  .  •        ^^1 

Gort-an  olr,  (now  Gurtanore,  co. Tipperary.)  S2ó 
Gothi,       .  .  .  ;      ,.  •       1^^  ^ 

Good,  Mastcr,  (quoted,)     Preface  h. 
Gradha  Gai.-*gi,  ^degrees  of  chivalry,)  343  and  «, 
Grellach-Dolaith,  battle  of,  .  .        431 

Griffin  ap  Conan,        .  .  .  19^^ 

^^^^  •  •    .  ^  :    .       •  *  ?0Q 

Gurguntius,  King  of  Entam,       .  .        ^Jo 

Ilanmer,  Dr.  his  false  statcments,    Preface  xlvi. 

Hall  of  Mi  Caarta,  .  •  3J3  and  «- 

IIarp«rs,  Order  of,  Preface  xxxviii.  n 

Harold,  King  of  England,  .  .  589 

Hengibt,  the  Saxon  Ohief,   Preface  xxxvi. 

Heber,  see  Eber. 

Ileremon,  see  Erimhon. 

Hiberr.ia,     .  '  \      /      ,  j,\  '      -íÀ 

Humplirey  of  Gloucestcr,  (quoted,)        .        ibD 

HugodeLacy,       .  .  •     ,,V^;.XakÍ 

Hymn  oí  Coiumkillc,  .         44<,  4oO,  4o3 


Japbet,— the  Scotic  rnce  traced  to  him, 
Johannes  Baronius,    quoted,) 
Jonas  ilie  Abbot,  (quoted,)  . 
Juvernia,  .... 


.  14T 

189 

875 

82 


257  and  n 
420 
127 


larann  Glcò-fathach, 

larlathi,  Saint, 

Ibath,        .  .  .    ^  ^  ^       ^y^ 

I™bef  Slangi,  now  Wexford  Bay.'  81, 13^  197 

"      Skeni,  now  Kenmare  Eiver,  lio,  lyá 

Inis-Fail,           ....  f 

"    Saimer,           .^          .           .  •        il» 

«    Phadraig,           .            •           •  ^^T  ^ 

«    Fitha,            •           •           •  •           Iqq 

»'    Muredaigb,       .      ^    •           •  *     tr.^ 

«    Cathaigh,  Pillage  of,        .  •             o^^ 

■**    Elga,     .  .  •  •  •      n-^ 

Innis  Clotlirann,  •        ,  *    ,     ,  '^arÍ*^ 

Ireland,  Invasions  of,  before  the  Fh)od,    105  &n 
"  Colouizations  of,        .  .      113,121 

»»         First  Kings  of,  .  •         131  and  n 

«         Conquest  of,  by  the  Tuatha-de? 

BanaTins       .  .  *     „     3?r 

«         Five  Dialects  of  the  Language  of,     lo7 
"  Heathen  writers  of,        .  .        413 

•*         Arrival  of  Henry  the  Secondm,       630 
••         Heury's  title  to,         .  •  634 


Kadwallin, ^193 

Kellach,  baint,    .  .  .        '  •    ^„?30^ 

Kollachauof.Cashel,  .  .      ^J?^^  ÍÍl 

Keuannus,  now  Kells,    .  •    o&\,  5.;3  7i,  5S6 

Kean-Coradh  (Kincora),  council  of,       56^,  bl9 

Kenneidi ^^*' S-í 

Kenn  Berraide,        .  .  •  _^^  ;_ ^  ^]^ 

Kennfae-adh,      .  .       •     .         ^^S' f  ^' 5^* 

Kenn-selach,  Enna,  .  .       863and» 

Kennghe-an,      .  .  .  526,523» 

Kenn-fuaid,  battle  of,         .  .  .      ^j* 

Kermad  Mil-beol,  three  sons  of,         .  ISJ 

Kermna, %  ®^»  ?Í5 

Kerball,    -  '  '  *  Úl 

Keth,  .  .  .  .  •      '*'** 

Keviii,  Saint,       •  •  •  '  ^1 

Kiarnitt,        .  •     ,^    •  r'r  '       wÀ 

Kiar,  ancestor  of  the  O^Connors  Kerry,         269 
Kiaiau,  Saint,  .       ^  •        ^  •    4^4  429,463 

Kian,  ancestor  of  the  O  Meagher,  O  ilaia, 

&c        .  •  *  •  "I'»  "*■ 

Kiannachta  of  Glengiven,       .  444  w;  508 

Kikal,  or  Uical,       •  •  ^.  *      tlj 

Kill-Bceain.  now  Killpeacon,  co.  Tipperary,  439 

Killdara,  (Kildare,)         ^  .  4b3,  õ-l  »^  &i8 

Kill  Cuilinn,  (Kilcullen,)        .  .        o*^ » 

Kill-da-luath,  (Killaloe,)    .  .  .      o»» 

Kill  Maighnen,  (Killmainham,)         .         JbJ  *» 

Kinel  •  arbri,  .  .  •  «J » 

"      Eogain,    .  .  .  •  J^ 

»       Fermaic,        .  .  •         tJPJí 

«      Conaill,  .  .  •    ^'5S 

Kinaeth, qi  Si 

OHartigain,    .  .  ,81,654 

Kinó  Scuit,  (see  Alba.) 

Labraidh  Loingsech,    .  .     255^,  253  n,  856 

Laegari  Lorc,  the  Parricide,  .  •     ^ 

the  Victorious,  .  .  »*; 

«       sonofKiall,  .  .  '^^^'ií? 

Lagenians,  .  •  • .         •       ,    *^ 

Lí-nfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (quot- 

ed  )         .  •  •  •  * 

Laighen,  (Leinster,)  division  of,  .  S9 

Lawrence  OToole,  Saint    .  •  ;      ^^» 

Leim  Conchal lain,  now  Loophead,  .  441,  5i0 
Leim  Duachill,  defeatof  the  Norweglans  at,  513 
Le  Poer,  Kobert,  .  .  '  ,..%ÍZ 

LethMogha,  .  .  •        ^^0,023^ 

ElaFail,  ....   ^^^^*l°] 

Liath  Manchain,    .  •        ^'  ,        *       ttvi 

Liathain,  now  Barrymore,  Co  Cork,  ^ 

Lis-mor  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford,  471,500 

Lochlainn,  Deamark,  Preface  xlu.  -n- 
Lochlannaigh  (Scandinavians,  or  Danes,) 

first  arrival  of       .  -^  492 

"  their  defeats  by  the  Gaels,  ^^6,  510 

SnTctch,  (LÔugh  Neagh,) '  496,  5C8,  5| 

Loch  n  Lughmagh,  (Dundalk  Bay,)       496, 600 
"     liibh,  (Lough  Eee,)  .         4yb,  Ol» 
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Loch  Ericrenn,  now  Loughbrickland,  601 

"    Oirbsen,  now  Lough  Corrib,  145,  546 

"    Garman  (Wexford,)  see  Inber  Slan- 

gi  and  .  '        .  .        619  n 

"     Eri , Lough  Erne),  .  .  .546 

Loch  dii-caech,  battle  of,         ,  .         583  n 

"     Gabar,  battle  of         .  .  .      479 

Loegvius,  ....  123 

Lorcan  OTuathail,  (see  Lawrence  0'Toole.) 

Lugaidh  lardonn,    ....      239 

"       Lam-derg,       .  .  .  2i0 

"       Laghdi,      ....  242  n 

"       Lothfinn,         ...  255 

"        I^uaigni,    .  .  .  .262 

"       Kiabíi-n-Derg,  ,  .  2S7 

«       Lamfada,  .  .  .  .801 

"       Ellatliach        .  .  .  3U9 

"        MacConn,  .  .  .819 

"       La^a,    ....  824 

"       theFoLirth,  .  .  .421 

Luigni  and  Laigni,  sons  of  Erimhon,  217 

Luimnech,  now  Liincrick,  .  543, 553 

Macnamaras,  preface,  xxxi.  n.. 

Mao  Murrogh,    . 
"    Giila  Padraig,  (see  Fitzpatrick.) 
"    Coill,  ....  182 

»'    Oon, 819 

"    Clanchy,     .  .  .  .821?* 

"    Awly, 822 

••    AliimofAlba,       ...  822 

«    Carthy,  .  .  .  .542 

"    Mahons,  Preface,  xxx.  iii 


263  Ti 


*'    Sheehies,     "         — • 
Macha  Mong  Enadh,  (the  Eed  Tresses,)       245 
Maeilghenn  theDruid,  .  .  .  857 

Maen,  (see  Labraidh  Loingsech,)  251 

Maelmorda,        .  .  .  429  71,569 

Maelf-abO,      ....  448,463 

Maedog,  or  Moguo,  Saint,  founder  of  the 

bfehoprick  of  Perns,    .  .      478 

Maelsechlainn,  {'oulgo  Malachy,)     503,  508,  511 

514 

Maelsechlainn  the  Second,        555,  557,  581,  58S 

Maelgnala,    .....      514 

Maelmacdog,      ....         600  n 

Magh-L«na,  battle  of,  .  .      812  and  n 

•'     Aiibi,         ....  526 

»'     Guillidhe,  battle  of,   .  .  .  579  n 

»*     Ifcha,  ....    116,180 

"     Slect,  (thePlain  ofProstration,)       223  «- 

"     Boig,  now  Moybolgue,  cos,  Meath  and 

Cavan,  .  .  .       293  Ti. 

"     Turedh,  battles  of,    .  .  .      139 

**     Feinen,  now  Mx  and  Offa  East,  142 

"     Adair,  the  tree  of      .  .  .      852 

"     Bili,  now  Movtlle,  .        110, 458, 499 

"     Eath,  battle  of,  .  .  .471 

"     Culinn.battleof,  .  .  .  4^2 

Magonius,  -see  St.  Patrick.)  --/t^íf; 

Magnus,  (Danish  chlef,)  .  .       *  't^3 

Mal,    .  .  .  .  .  807  71 

Malachy,  (see  Ma^^.lsechlainn.) 

Manainn,  (Isle  of  Man,)      .  .  464/1 

Manchan,  Saint,  .  .  ,       477  n 

Mains,  the  Seven,  (see  Medb.) 

Medb,  .  .  .  265,269,277 

Mida,  Saint,        .  .  .  .        432 «, 

Midhe,  (Mcath,)  divislonsof,        .         86  and  Tt 

Miledh  Esbaini, .  .  .        175,  183, 194 

"     br.anchings  of  bis  children,  .      6Õ8 

Milesius,    see  Miledh.) 

Mochua,  Saint,        .  .  .  469, 473 

Mochuda,  Saint,  (see  Cartharh.) 
Mochellog,  Saint,  founder  of  Kilmallock,       477 
Mogh-Corb,  .  .  .   257,  ti  361  tí 

"     líuadath,  (see  Eogan  Mor.) 


Moin  Mor,  battle   »,      .  .  .  606 

Morison,  Phineas,  calumnies  of,  Preface,  xlviil 
Moling,  Saint,    .  >  .  .  506 

"        the  yellow  book  of,  412,  see  Pre- 
fiice,  Ixiii. 
Molaga,  the  black  book  of,  412,  see  Pre- 
face, Ixiii. 
Molasi,  Saint,  .  .  .      443  ti,  469 

Morna,  the  tribe  of,       .  .  .  862 

Morann,  the  collar  of,         .  .  .      296 

Muic  Inis,  .  .  .  .       197  71 

Muimni,  son  of  Erimhon,  .  .  .      217 

Muini  Breogan,  battle  of,  .  ,  543 

Muirenn,  .....  475 
iViuilach  Masdenn,  now  Mullaghmast,  677 

Munster,       ....  91,  513 

Munemhon,  who  instituted  "The  Collar 

of  Gold,"  .  .  .         ■  .      230 

Murthemni,        ....  191 

Muredach  Bolgrach,  .  .  .239 

Tirech,         ...  865 

"         Maeil-lethan,      .  .         ^    482  n 

MuTchadh,  ....    565,575 

Markertach,  .  .  .  474,547 

"  OXochlainn,         .  .  607 

Music,  Professors  of,  Preface,  xx.  xix. 

National  Eecords— Book  of  Eights,  Book 

of  Armagh,  &c.,  Preface  Ix  and  ti- 
Nar,  ......      190 

Neinedh,   ....      121,124,181 

Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,    189, 372, 890,  393  n 
"    Frasach  (of  the  showers),   .  .  434,  4S9 

"    Oalii 500,504 

"    Glundubh  (ancestor  of  tlie  0'Neils 

ofTyrone),  ...  583 

"    Seven  sons  of,  .  .  .  .  872  n 

Niadh  Segamhain  ,  ,  .      260  n 

Niul  (son""of  Feniiis  Farsa),  .  .  159  ti 

Noah,  genealogy  of,         ,  .  .  104 

Nuadath  Finn-Fall, .  .  .  .237 

"        Nect   (from    whora   Maynooth 

took  its  name), .  .  .      285  n 

Nubrigensis  (quoted),  Preface  xxvi. 

0'Byrne  (0'Brinn),  Preface  xxxii.  255,  808 

OBari, 821  Ti 

0'Briain,  Murtough,  .  .  .398 

Turlough,         .  .  .898 

"        Murkertach  Mor,  .  595,  6i)ii 

"       Donncadh  (his  treaty  -with  Pope 

Urban  11.  .  .  .  634 

0'Cavanagb,  Preface  xxxii.,  .      255,  368  n 

0'Carroll,  ....  817,  521  t* 

0'Oasey,        ....  817,327 

0'Callaghan,         .  .  .  .      542  t* 

O  (Joncobair.    See  Tordelbach,  and  Euaidri. 
O  Ck)nnor  Falghi,    .  .  .  2  5,  808 

"        of  Keenaght,  .  .  .317 

0'Connel,         .  .  .  .  528  t> 

0'Cowhíg,  or  Coffee       .  .  .321 

O  CuUane,  (Collins,)  .  821  ti,  528  n 

0"Curneen,  ....         221 

Ocha,  battle  of,  .  .  .  420 

0'Demp>ey,  ....  255,  803 

0"Donnell,        .  .  .  .  813  t* 

0'Donovan,  .  .  .  .      321  t* 

0'Donoghoo,  .  .  .     870,  446  n,  571  n  ' 

ODea,       .  .  .  .  .       589  Tl 

0"Dosvling,      .  .  .  .  863  Tt 

0"Dunn, 255,  808 

0'Dwyer,  ....  255,803 
0'Driscoll,  .  .  .  180  T»,  821  Ti 
Odran,  Saint,  ....  423 

Odba,  battle  of,   .          .           •  .  467 

0'Fahy,            .           ,           .           .  844  n 

Ol^laherty,         .          *.          ,  .       604t» 

0'Flanneries 528» 
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0'FIinn,  . 

0'Gara,  . 

Ogygia,  Preface,  xli.  n.. 

0'Hara,  .  . 

0'Heynes, 

Oisin,  (Ossian) 

0'Keetfe, 

0'Kinshellagh, 

Olcobar,  . 

Olfliin. 

Ollamh  Fodla,    . 


821 

81 T,  827 

817,  327 

344^ 

362  72, 

29i%,586 

868  n,  584 

503  n,  513 

.       546 

231 


Eudraide  Mor,  ancestor  of  the  E«d  Branch 
Knights,  (jtòr  account  of  his  battlea 
see  notô)^     ....  261 

Eudraide  the  Second,  OToncobair,     '     .      612 
Euadan,  Saint,  .  .  .  ,     *  112  n 


815 
589  n 


OJild,  (supremacy  wrested  froin  the  race 

„«ÍIr>) 284 

"       í^inn,   ...  .241 

"       Ani,  .  .  .  .251 

Cas  Fiaclach,  (bent  teeth,)      .  258 

"    Mor,    ....  266,269 

"    Olum,        ,  .  .     812, 315  íi,  818 

*'    Molt,   .....       417 

"    Flann  Beg,  .  .  .     *       342 

O  Iveary,  (OXaegari,)         .  .  .821 

0'Lyons,  (OXiathain  or  0'Lehan,  see  Ui 

Liathian,) 
0'Mahony,  .        821  ti,  870,  446  n,  571  n 

CMeagher,       ....  817 

0'Mullane,  ....  370 

0'Murphy,        .  .  .  .      '    368  Ti 

0'jNeill,  ^sec  Aedh,) 

SIS"^',^ "'  „  •           •  •          •       255,  814  n 

0'Ecily,  ofBrefni,       .  .            .          449  7i 
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WORKS    BY    JOMBí    SAVAGE. 

BvA :  A  GoBLiN  Romance,  in  Five  Parts,  a  liandsome  12mo. 

"'Eva'  is  a  work  of  tlie  imagination,  illustrated  out  of  resources  which  seern  ever  fertile,  dis- 
playing  very  varied  powers  in  grasping  the  poetically  picturesque  in  natural  scenery,  a  decp  ap- 
preciation  of  tho  boauties  which  lend  the  most  dainty  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  charms  to  physical 
íuíture,  and  an  insiglit  into  the  subtle  chords  which  vibrate  in  the  hurnan  soul,  at  once  tender  and 
passionate,  ecstatic  and  moody,  heroic  and  despondent.  It  is.  strikingly  original,  and  fuli  of  episodea 
t>f  remarkablo  quaíntness,  power,  and  beauty :  some  bordering  on  the  brink  of  wildness,  as  in  a 
Walpurgis  revc! ;  somo  bearing  you  aloft  with  the  fairies  on  the  wings  of  the  poefs  imagination, 
and  oiher»  again  soothing  and  stimulating  the  heart  with  reflections  of  a  more  tender  and  Christian 
nature. 

"  We  have  often  hcnrd  of  the  departure  or  abduction  of  somp  fair  maid  or  youth  into  the  fairy 
realms.  Ali  líave  a  memory  of  some  snch  mysterious  catastrophe.  Bnt  John  Savage  unfold.s  to  us 
the  details.  He  has  been  with  the  eives;  has  ventrtred  at  his  peril  into  Fairy-land,  and  comes 
back  to  tell  us  the  ways  and  wonders  of  the  aerial  kingdom.  He  shows  us  how  tlie  most  loving 
heartsare  sundered  by  the  maohinations  of  the  eives;  how  the  fairies  waylay  the  best  intentiona 
of  love  and  daty,  and  thus  meddling  in  human  aíTairs,  leave  broken  hearts  to  wonder  at  and  deplora 
the  falsity  of  the  fair.  He  also  shows  us  that  no  matter  what  may  be  the  temptations  through 
which  man  is  made  to  mourn,  or  the  triumphs  of  those  elfin  or  fairy  ideas  which  thwart  our  best 
designs,  we  have  a  certain  counsellor  and  friend,  an  abiding  comfort  in  the  teachings  of  the  Cross. 
*  *  *  It  is  entirely  unique,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  thing  like  it  in  our  litera- 

tnre.  Tlie  test  of  this  põem  is  that  it  improves  on  a  second  and  a  third  reading,  and  we  have  no 
fear  but  that  it  will  steadily  win  a  large  circle  of  intellectual  admirers."—  ITie  IHah  People. 

Sybil  :  A  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts.     A  neat  and  elegantly  bound  12mo.  • 

•*'  Aa  an  acting  drama  it  has  points  of  eífect  which  will  keep  it  upon  the  stage  when  the  actress 
for  whom  it  was  written  shall  walk  tho  boards  no  more.  The  part  of  Si/bil  is  a  study,  for  it  ia 
the  most  natural  unnatural  character  that  we  can  recall  in  the  range  of  the  drama.  As  to  its  per- 
formance, we  never  savv  Miss  Avonia  Jones  in  any  other  part  approach  to  the  tragie  power  she  dis- 
plhyed  in  this."— AViíj  Orleans  Daily  Crescent. 

"  Grand  as  Matilda  Heron  undoubtedly  is  in  Camille,  in  Si/bil  she  quite  eclipscd  that  charac- 
ter. The  author  has  surrounded  her  with  every  variety  of  tender  passion,  revenge,  and  remorso, 
and  eanh  aspect  of  these  varied  feelings  was  rendered  by  Miss  Heron  in  a  manner  not  artistic,  but 
life-like."       ♦  ♦  ♦       —New  York  Express. 

"Sybil  affords  Mra  Emma  Waller  an  opportunity  to  display  her  dramatic  powers  in  aremark- 
able  degree.  This  character,  as  drawn  by  John  Savage,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  Of  modem 
stage  heroines." — Cincin.  Commercial. 

"  A  tragedy  which  ranks  with  the  imraortal  works  of  the  best  writcrs  for  the  stage.  There  is 
nothíng  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  more  beautiful  and  affecting  than  the  scene  in  which  Sybil  asks 
an  oath  for  lhe  destruction  of  hei^seducer,  and  her  lover  kneels  by  her  side,  and  looks  to  heaven 
and  takes  the  terrible  oath." — Louisville  Courier. 

"From  the  commenc^ment  to  the  close  the  effects  are  legltimate  and  owe  but  little  to  dra- 
matic arfiQces.  *  *  *  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Savage  exerciso  a  wise  discrctionin 
tronilning  hinjs*'lf  to  offocts  of  which  he  was  sure,  and  which,  as  the  result  pr.  ved,  were  amply  suf- 
flclent  for  snccess.'' — Xew  York  Herald. 

"  Penned  by  a  master-hand." — 2f.  Y.  Sunday  Times  and  Noa)C9  3fe88enger. 

"  These  acenes  have  that  genuine  force  and  heart-truth  in  them  which.proclalm  Mr.  Savago  to 
be  no  ordinary  dramati.st.  and  tlie  mad  scene  is  finely  conceived  and  worked  out  with  great  en» 
tírgy.^^—Melhourue  (Austrália)  Examiner. 

"The  genlus  of  the  author  risea  in  grandeur  with  tho  stlrring  incidente  of  the  acenes  that  rap* 
Idly  Bucceed  each  otlier,  frora  the  commencement  of  the  third  act  to  the  close  of  thla  thrilllnf 
drama  of  domeatic  life."— >S^7t  Francisco  National. 

"  Replete  with  elegant  dictlon,  exqui&lte  pathos,  and  soul-ennobllng  thought»  and  expressions» 
-m^Saojammto  Siatidard. 
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The  Natwnal  Quarterly  R&tnew,  September,  1S65,  contains  a  lengthy  críticism  otSybil:  In 
the  coaree  of  which  the  reviewer,  after  taking  exception  to  the  firet  act,  says— "  Bat  no  sooner 
does  he  comraence  the  second  act  than  he  proceeds  to  prove,  without  any  effort,  that  he  ia  capable 
of  awakening  very  different  eraotions.  Hi»  thoughts  flow  rapidly,  yet  so  vigorously  and  happiljr 
are  they  expressed  that  they  make  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.        ♦  *  ♦       There  ia 

true  poetry  in  them.         *  «  *        The  following  is  a  very  fine  passage  (Act  III.,  Sceno 

III.);  we  remember  nothing  of  the  kind  so  repleto  with  the  spirit  of  cold,  calculating  vengeance, 
aud  yet  so  pathetic,  save  a  somewhat  similar  scene  in  Otway'8  '  Venice  Preserved,'  "We  do  injua 
tice  to  the  author  by  only  giving  a  fragment" 

"An  excellent  acting  play,  and  well  adapted  for  reading.  The  intereat  of  the  story  is  well  sus 
tained,  the  situations  effectivej  and  the  closing  scenes  thrilling  and  dramatio.  The  langnage  is  choieo 
and  scholarly,  and,  as  vs^ill  be  observed  in  tho  extracts,  it  i6  raarked  by  roany  passuges  of  gre&í 
beauty,  tenderness,  and  pathos."—  Home  Journal. 

Faith  and  Fancy.    Second  edition ;  tinted  paper,  12mo. 

♦'  He  makes  a  successful  appeal  to  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of  country,  and  kindles  syrn- 
pathy  with  his  expression  of  manly  and  generous  sentiinent."— ^.  Y.  Tribune. 

"The  'Washington'  is  the  grandest  and  most  exbaustive  põem  yet  devoted  to  tbe  Fatber  of 
his  Country." — 2Í.  Y.  Coufier. 

"There  is  one  põem,  that,  above  ali  the  rest,  possesses  a  charm  for  us— that  for  its  merits  alone 
should  insure  immortality  to  the  name  of  its  author,  and  which  we  give  in  full,  because  it  is  in- 
tensely,  entirely,  and  trutbfully  Irish  in  sentiment  and  inppiration.  It  is  '  Shane's  Ilead,'  publisheii 
many  years  since  in  the  Oitizen.  There  is  a  peculiar  power  and  palhos  observable  in  ali  tlie  Irish 
poetry  of  this  character,  as  ali  will  reniark  who  read  such  examples  as  the  'Lament  for  0'SulIivan 
Beare,' the  ' Lament  for  Patrick  &arsfield,'  and  Davis's  beautiful  'Lament  for  Owen  Eoe  0'NeiL 
Ali  the  best  features  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  '  Shane*3  Head,'  while  in  dramatio  power  and 
faithful  portrayal  of  the  stormiest  gusts  of  human  passion— grief,  despair,  bate,  and  desire  for  re- 
venge — it  transcends  them  ali." — Irish  American. 

"  He  has  that  eager  abundanc«  of  expression,  that  rich  afiauence  of  language,  that  passionate 
swelling  of  thought,  determined  to  find  melodious  utterance,  which,  in  miion,  make  the  i>oet." — 
Phita.  Press. 

"  •  Thk  Dkax)  Yeak,'  is  the  truest  specimen  of  the  pecnliar  kind  of  writing  it  represents  that 
we  remember,  Nothing  could  be  more  complete,  more  chaste,  or  more  thoughtfal — full  of  rlch 
and  reflective,  yet  simple  illustration—tiian  this  charming  reverie  of  wiuter.  We  regard  it  as  bet* 
ter  than  similar  pieccs  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson— more  natural,  les*  eccentric— as  full  of  mcan 
ing  as  feeling.  The  longest  põem  in  the  volume  is  a  dramatio  dialogue,  'Dreaming  by  Moonlight' 
It  is  a  fantasie,  abounding  in  the  fairy-like  imagination,  the  picturesque  phrase,  and.  the  home- 
bound  impulse  of  John  Savage." — NashvUle  Bepuòlican  Banner. 

♦'There  is  ranging  through  this  entire  work  asubtle  vein  of  thought,  which  admits  no  careleas 
reading,  and  well  repays  careful  perusal.  The  writer  has  thoughts,  and  thoso,  not  like  the  migra- 
tion  of  souls,  the  re-embodied  spirits  of  other  men ;  but,  rather,  like  those  unearthed  gema  which, 
since  creation'8  morn,  now  first  behold  the  light,  he  gives  you  the  true  revelatloa  of  his  own 
heart  researches— the  faithful  narration  of  his  own  discoveries — and  then  leaves  it  frankly  there 
for  you  to  say  if  they  are  truly  gold,  or  worthless,  shining  dust  Fearless  integrity  of  thought 
inarks  every  page,  and  rcfuses  to  steal  or  wear  in  any  shape  tbe  robes  of  other  men-— boldly  daring 
to  meet  ali  eyes  in  but  the  fabrics  wrought  from  his  own  looms.  It  is  very  ploasant  to  i>eruse  the 
pages  of  such  a  writer—reflective,  observant,  and  holding  fancy  with  a  strict  rein— who  does  his 
best,  as  if  on  oath,  to  give  his  readers  an  exact  rendering  of  his  thought,  his  wholo  thought,  and 
nothing  but  his  thought,  and  would  not  fail  of  being  foremost  in  the  field  wher©  led  the  standard, 
bearing  as  its  motto  his  own  defming,  that 

" '  True  poetry  is  truthful  thought  made  plain, 
Deep  love  of  Nature,  Man,  and  God.' " 
— iVcto  Orleans  Times. 

The  Dublin  Nation,  concluding  a  three  column  revlow,  says:  "Mr.  8avago's  writings  show 
that  he  has  prcferred  to  be  the  author  of  a  few  pieces,  with  his  own  thiuking  in  thom,  rather  than 
give  to  the  public  a  mass  of  common  thoughts  and  conimon  phra.ses  jumbled  in.to  rhyme,  Ilis 
'  faith  and  Fancy'  will  find  favor  with  ali  admirers  of  genuine  poetry." 

"  Into  the  lyrios  contained  in  this  volume  the  author  hss  put  hia  heart  and  soul,  and  mad« 
them  instinct  with  vehement  life.  Many  of  them  havo  already  become  classical."— /r*^Âffkz» 
(UubUa). 
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*98  AND  *48 :  the  modem  Bevolutionary  Historj  and  Literature  of  Ireland. 
Third  edition. 

**  We  welcome  his  history  of  tbe  modem  politics  and  literature  of  Ireland  as  the  fulfilment  of 
a  long-felt  need;  it  enablesus  to  understand  a  thousand  things  which  seemed  before  incomprehen- 
eible  enigmas." — JJ.  JS.  Democratie  Beview.  , 

*'  It  is  impossible,  in  a  mere  paragrapb,  to  give  any  correct  notion  of  the  variety  of  material  In 
history,  biograpliy,  literature,  and  society,  which  is  oontained  In  this  single  volume." — CharlesUm 
'Courier. 

Life  and  Public  Services  of  Andkew  Johnson,  Seventeenth  President  of 
the  United  States,  including  his  State  Papers,  Speeches,  and  Addíesses,  with 
accurate  portrait  on  steel  by  Ritchel,  and  other  illustrations.    Crown  8vo. 

*'The  most  complete  record  of  tho  public  life  of  President  Johnson  which  has  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  public,  is  presented  in  this  able  and  instructive  volume.  Mr.  Savage  has  made  dili- 
gent  use  oí"  the  copious  materiais  at  his  command,  weaving  them  together  in  a  narrativo  remarka- 
ble  for  its  clearness  of  statemertt  and  its  graceful  and  vigorous  flow  of  langusge.  *  *  *  In 
addition  to  the  maiu  subject  of  the  work,  Mr.  Savage  has  gvven  incidental  notices  of  many  of  th« 
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